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COMPLETE FARMER: 
1 55 5 RO _ | f 

GENERAL DICTIONARY 


HUSBAND R V. 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHE 8; 
Containing the Various 


Methods of Cultivating and Improving every Species of Land, 


4 to the Pazeurrs of both the 


"OLD AND NEW 


in which every Thing valuable from the beſt Writers on x this Subject will be extracted, viz. 
LIN NVS, CHATEAUVIEUX, the Marquis of TURBILLY, PLATT, EVELYN, WORLIDGE, 
MoRTIMER, TULL, ELLIS, MILLER, HALE, LisLE, Roque, a, &c, 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Great VARIETY of NEW DISCOVE RIES and IMPROVEMENTS, 


ALSO 


The Whole Buſineſs of Breeding, Managing, and Fattening CaTTLE of all Kinds; ; and the moſt 
approved Methods of curing the various Diſeaſes to which they are ſubject. Together with the 
Method of raiſing BEES, and of acquiring large Quantities of Wax and Hoxey, without 
deſtroying thoſe laborious Inſects. Likewiſe the uſeful Parts of GARDENING 3 or thoſe — 
for the FARMER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN» . 


Illuſtrated with a great Renter of Folio COPPER-PLATES, finely engraved ; exhibiting all the 
Inſtruments uſed in this neceſſary Axr; particularly thoſe lately invented, ind preſented to the Society for the 
Encouragementof AR T'S, &c. in London; many of which have never yet appeared in any Work of this NaTuzE. 


. — 
» . ths 


By A SOCIETY of GENTLEMEN, 
Members of the Socixry for the Encouragement of ARTs, MANUFACTURES, and Countict, 


—- 


| 


LOND 0 N: Printed for the AurRhORS ; 


And fol by 8. CrowDEs, at the Looking-Glaſs ; J. Co or, at the King's Arms, in Pueroir-Row 
| and F. BLYTHE, near the Royal Exchange. 
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FUSBAN DRY is, with great juſtice, placed at the head of human arts, as having 
a very great advantage over all others, both with regard to .antiquity and uſefulneſs. 
It had its birth with the world, and has always been the genuine ſource of ſolid wealth, 

and real treaſures ; for it will furniſh a people with every thing neceſſary to render life 


happy and deſirable, form the principal revenues f ws ſtate, and even upply the 1 | 


of all others, when you ee to fail. 


FE is nee no pads thas the wiſeſt princes, and the Rs able miniſters, among the 
ancients, made it their principal ſtudy to encourage and improve the Art of Huſbandry ; 
they well knew that the ſtrength of a ſtate ſhould not be eſtimated by the extent of its 
territories, but by the number of its inhabitants, and the utility of their labours. And it 


ſhould be remembered, that ſome of the moſt noble conſuls and dictators among dhe ancient 
Romans were taken from the Plow, and that the ſenators of that flouriſhing people ſpent 


the greater part of their time in the country, where they tilled their fields with their own 


hands. In thoſe happy times, ſays Pliny, the earth, pleaſed at ſeeing herſelf cultivated 
by the hands of triumphant victors, ſeemed to make ſtronger efforts, and to produce her 
fruits in greater abundance.” Poubtleſs becauſe they applied themſelves to the taſk with 


greater attention, and took the wiſeſt precautions to render their labours ſucceſsful : for when 


men of genius and abilities apply themſelves to any art, they ſoon make very great improve- 


ments, and advance it to a much higher degree of perfection: while the common people, 


by ſervilely confining themſelves to the common mode of practice, never make any farther 
| progreſs in their profeſſion. 


But when deſtructive luxury was introduced among the old Romans, Huſbandry declined, 
and has never ſince reached the honourable ſtation it before poſſeſſed : owing, in a great 
meaſure, to an opinion founded on falſehood, namely, that the PraQtice of Huſbandry 
requires neither ſtudy, reflection, nor precepts; and is therefore beneath the notice of 
men of fortune and genius. The ancients, however, thought very differently : they were 
perſuaded, that, in order to cultivate Lands to advantage, it was neceſſary to ſtudy the works 
of thoſe who had written on this ſubje&, and to add the experience of others to their own. 


This opinion is now once more happily eſtabliſhed ; and the Study of Huſbandry purſued 


with ſuch aſſiduity in different of Europe, that an amazing number of the moſt important 


diſcoveries have been lately made in that uſeful and neceſſary branch of knowledge. 


But theſe uſeful Diſcoveries and Improvements are ſcattered through a multitude of 
volumes, written in different languages, and publiſhed in different countries; ſo that they 


can only be known to thoſe who have abilities to purchaſe, and leiſure ſufficient to peruſe. 


fo pus a variety of books, 


"EI The 


4 
— —— — — n —— — _——_—_— x m——————— 
ow 


TY Wm 7 TTL 12. 
The Authors of this Undertaking were therefore perſuaded, that the Public would very 
willingly encourage a work in which the Theory and Practice of every branch of Huſbandry 


were delivered in the plaineſt and moſt intelligent manner, and enriched with all the Diſ- 
coveries hitherto made in any part of Europe. This laborious taſk they have accordingly 


undertaken, and will venture to promiſe. the Reager, that he will find in this Dictionary 


all the valuable Precepts, Obſervations, Diſcoveries, and Improvements, contained in the 
writings of Liuncus, Barck, Tarello, Duhamel, Chateauvieux, De Lille, the Marquis of 


Turbilly, Platt, Sharrack, Evelyn, Heughton, Workage, Stilling fleet, Mortimer, Tui, Ellis, 


Miller, Hale, Lifle, Mille, and ſeveral other Authors; Leger with thoſe publiſhed by the 
Societies of Berne, Lions, Tours, Paris, Rouen, Edinburgh, Dublin, and London. 


And they hope it will be remembered, that this is the Firſt Attempt to give a CoMPLETE 
SYSTEM of every branch of Huſbandry; and to blend in One Work the various Diſcoveries 
made in different nations. They alſo hope that the pains they have taken to inſert ev ery 


thing belonging to the ſame ſubject in one article, and to range the whole in alphabetical 


order, will be approved of by their Subſcribers, as it evidently tends. to facilitate the Study 
of Huſbandry, by enabling the Reader to find, with the greateſt eaſe and: expedition, 
whatever ſubject he may be deſirous of conſidering; which cannot fail of. being very 
ſerviceable to the public, it being the general complaint, that 1 in all the books of H uſbandry, 
though they contain very valuable materials ſcattered 1 it 1 much time and 


trouble to diſcover them. 3 8 ee ee een 00 


4 


The —_ cumbet of large CopPER-PL ATES, "with FEY this Diaionary will * ufrated, 
mu prove a very valuable addition, and render it far ſuperior to, any treatiſe of this Lind 
ever yet offered to the world; as it is impoſſible to convey an adequate idea of the various 


inſtruments, lately invented or improved for facilitating the practice of Huſbandry, without 


the aſſiſtance of large and accurate drawings. This has, however, rendered the. work far 
more expenſive to the Proprietors; but being determined to make it as complete as poſſible, 
they have ſpared nothing in their power to ſucceed; and flatter ee with receiving 
propertionable n from the Public. | 
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into three, four, or five lobes, which are indented on 
their edges, of a very dark colour on their upper fide, 


kins will drop, and the ſeeds will be wafted by the winds 
the white poplar ; but they are in reality diſtinct ſpecies. 


round, clear of all expences ; but there are many per- 
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A B E 
BELE-TREE, a ſpecies of a 


naturally in all the temperate parts of Europe, 


and called by botaniſts populus foliis lobatis den- 
tatis ſubus tomentaſis. 


The leaves of the abele-tree are large, and divided 


but very white and downy on their under, ſtanding upon 
foot-ſtalks about an inch long. The young branches 
have a purple bark, and are covered with a white down ; 
but the bark of the ſtem and older branch is grey. In 
the beginning of April, the male flowers or catkins ap- 
pear, which are cylindrical, ſcaly, and about three inches 
long: about a week after come out the female flowers, 
or catkins, which have no ſtamina like thoſe of the 
male. Soon after theſe come out, the male catkins fall 
off, and in five or ſix weeks after, the female flowers will 
have ripe ſeeds incloſed in a hairy covering ; then the cat- 


a great diſtance, This tree is often. confounded with 


The abele-tree may be propagated either by layers or 
cuttings,. which will readily take root, or by 8 
which they ſend up from their roots in great plenty. 
The beſt time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in Octo- 
ber, when their leaves begin to decay. Theſe may be 
placed in a nurſery for two or three years to get ſtrength, 
before they are planted out where they are deſigned to 
remain; but if they are propagated from cuttings, it is 
better to defer the work till 1 at which time 
truncheons of two or three feet long ſhould be thruſt 
about a foot and a half into the ground. Theſe will 
readily take root, and if the ſoil, in which they are 
planted, be moiſt, will arrive to a conſiderable bulk in 
a few years. — | 

A conſiderable advantage may be made by planting 
theſe trees upon boggy ſoils, where few other trees will 
thrive. Many ſuch places there are in England, which 
do not- at preſent bring in much money to their owners ; 
whereas, if they were planted with theſe trees, they 
would, in a very few years, be of more value than the 


I on 


ſons, who think nothing, except corn, worth cultivats 
ing in England; or, if they plant timber, it muſt be oak, 
aſh, orelm; and if their land be not propet for eith 
of theſe, it is conſidered as of little value: whereas, i 
the nature of the ſoil was examined, and proper ſorts of 


plants adapted to it, there might be very great advantages 
made of ſeveral large tracts of land, which at this time 


lie neglected. 


The wood of the abele-tree is very good for floors, 
where it will laſt many yeats, and for its exceeding 
whiteneſs is, by many perſons, preferred to oak; but, 
being of a ſoft nature, is very ſubject to take the impreſ- 
ſions of nails, &c. which renders it leſs proper for this 
purpoſe. It is alſo very good for wainſcoting rooms, 
being leſs ſubjet to ſwell or ſhrink than moſt other 
woods ; but for turnery-ware there is no wood equal to 
this for its exceeding whiteneſs, ſo that trays, 9 
and many other utenſils are made of it; the bellows- 
makers alſo prefer it for their uſe, as do alſo the ſhoe- 
makers for heels of ſhoes; it is likewiſe very good to 
make light carts, and the poles are very proper to ſup- 
port hops, vines, &c, and the lopping will afford good 
fuel, which in many countries is much wanted. Millar t 
Diels.” - | | 

The abele-tree is very proper for planting where you 
deſire a ſpeedy ſhelter and walks, it often = ſhoots 
of eighteen or twenty feet long in a year. Mortimer 


Huſbandry. 5 | 2 
ABLACTATION, a term formerly uſed for a parti- 
cular method of grafting, called by modern gardeners, 
—— or grafting by approach. See GRAFTING AY 
approach, 
*ABLAQUEATION, the removing the earth, and 
laying bare the roots of fruit trees in wintet, that they 
may be the more readily expoſed to the influence of 
rains, ſnow, air, &ec. an operation ——_— thought 
neceſſary for their future welfare; but experience has 
ſhewn it to be a dangerous practice, eſpecially where the 
trees are much expoſed to the winds, particularly the 


| ſouth-weſt, which are qrocenlly the moſt violent. The 


practice of ablaqueztion is therefore with very good 
reaſon laid aſide in the preſeat practice. 
B ABOR» 


ACR 


ABORTIVE CORN, a diſtemper of corn mentioned 


by Mr. Tillet, in a diſſertation which gained the prize at 
the academy of Bourdeaux. 2 

This diſtemper, ſays that ingenious naturaliſt, ſhews 
itſelf long before harveſt, when- the ſtalk is not above 
eighteen inches high; and may be known by a defor- 
mity of the ſtalk, the leaves, the ear, and even the 

rain. a 

The ſtem of abortive corn is generally ſhorter than 
that of other plants of the ſame age; it is crooked, 
knotted, and rickety; the leaves are commonly of a 
bluiſh green colour, curled up in various forms; ſome- 
times turned like wafer cakes, and often rolled in a ſpiral 
form, The ears have very little of their natural form ; 
they are lean, withered, and ſhew very imperfect rudi- 
ments, either of the chaff. or grain. ; 

All theſe ſymptoms are however only to be found in 
plants that are in the height of the diſtemper. The 
ſtalks are often pretty Rrait, the leaves but little curled, 
and the chaff tolerably well formed ; but inſtead of en- 
cloſing a ſmall embryo, white and ſoft at the ſummit, it 
contains only a green kernel, terminating in a point, 
not unlike a young pea when forming in its pod. 


Theſe abortive kernels have two or three points very | 


viſible ; they are then faſhioned as if two or three ker- 
nels were joined together at the baſe. When theſe 
kernels are ripe, or rather when they are dried up, they 
grow black, and ſo greatly reſemble the ſeeds of cockle, 
that huſbandmen, who are not acquainted with this diſ- 
temper, often confound abortive wheat with the ſeeds of 
that weed. | | 

This diſtemper M. Tillet ſuſpects to be occaſioned by 
inſects; for he perceived on the ſickly plants ſmall drops 
of a very limpid liquor, which he judged to be extrava- 
ſated ſap. | 

ACORNS, the fruit of the oak, and too well known 


& 


to need any deſcription. See OAK. 


Acorns are ſaid to have been the primitive food of 
mankind; but at preſent they are principally uſed in fat- 
tening hogs, for which they are very proper. 


Some care is, however, neceſſary to be taken when 


hogs feed upon acorns, for otherwiſe they will be ſubject 
to a diſtemper, called the garget. To preyent which, 
the beſt way is to moiſten ſome peaſe or beans with 
water, and ſprinkle over it ſome antimony pounded and 
fifted ; if this be repeated every other day for a fortnight 
or three weeks, it will effectually preſerve them from 
the diſorder. Or if the acorns be collected and prepared 
in the following manner, they may be given to hogs 
without any danger. 285 a 

Dig a hole in the ground in a warm place, large 
enough to contain ſeveral buſhels of acorns ; in this let 
the acorns be put, and well moiſtened with water, in which 
a handful or two of common falt has been diffolved : in 
a few days they will begin to heat and ſpire; obſerve 
them therefore attentively, and when they have made a 
ſhoot about three inches long, take them out of the 
hole, and ſpread them to dry on a barn floor, and in a 
day or two they will be fit to be given to the hogs. 


This matter muſt, however, be managed with care and 


caution; they muſt not have too many given at a time; 
at firſt twice a day is often enough to feed. them for a day 
or two'; afterwards three times a __ Nor ſhould they, 
while they eat this food, be confined to a ſtye, but ſuffer- 
ed to run at large; for if their liberty be too much abridg- 
ed, they will never thrive well, or grow fat on acorns. 
It is no uncommon thing in Hertfordſhire, with the 
management above directed, and the aſſiſtance of a little 
waſh, and a few grains now and then, for a farmer to kill 
ſeveral hogs in a ſeaſon, which ſhall weigh from eight to 
ten ſcore, and ſometimes even more. 

Theſe hogs make very good meat, but it is not ſo fine 
as when the hogs are taken up, and four or five buſhels 
of peaſe or barley meal given to each, to complete their 
fattening before they are killed. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. 
I. p. 475. | 5 

Ack, a ſuperficial meaſure of land, containing, 
according to the ſtatute, one hundred and ſixty ſquare 
poles or perches, of ſixteen feet and a half each, 

But this meaſure does not prevail in all parts of Eng- 


land; for though one hundred and fixty ſquare poles or 


— 


— 


four feet. In the foreſt of Sherwood twenty- one. 
Herefordſhire the perch of walling is ſixteen feet and a 
half; but a perch for digging twenty-one feet. 


dar about April or 


"RYE * 


perches are allowed to be an acre, yet the length of the 
pole varies in different counties, and is generally called 


cuſtomary meaſure. 
Thus the cuſtomary perch in Staffordſhire is _ 


Old farmers alſo eſtimate the acre of land by the 
proportion of ſeed uſed in ſowing it ; by which means it 
muſt vary in proportion to the fertility or barrenneſs of 
the ſoil; and hence in many counties of England they 
have two ſorts of acres, diſtinguiſhed by ſeed-acres and 
ſtatute-acres. 

The French acre, or arpent, according to Mr. Greaves's 
calculation, conſiſts of 100 perches of twenty-two feet 


| each, — to 48,400 ſquare French feet, which 


are equal to 51,091 ſquare Engliſh feet, or very near one 
acre, and three quarters of a rood, Engliſh meaſure, 
The Iriſh acre is to the Engliſh, as 196 to 121. For 
the number of poles in each are the ſame ; but the Iriſh 
pole is twenty-one feet, whereas the Engliſh contains 


only ſixteen feet and a half; and the Welch acre is equal 


to two Engliſh ſtatute acres, | 
ACREME, a quantity of land, conſiſting of ten 
acres. | 
ADDERS-TONGUE., a weed growing in low moiſt 
meadows, where it is commonly hid among the graſs. 
From a yery low ſtalk ariſes a fingle, thick, ſmooth, 
oblong leaf, f 


tongue, ending in a point, and indented on each ſide 
like a file, ; 


ADZE, a kind of crooked axe uſed by carpenters, 


ſhipwrights, coopers, &c. 


AFTERMATH, the ſecond crop, or graſs which 


ſprings up after mowing, or the graſs cut after the 


Corn. 


In the neighbourhood of London, the aftermath when 
made into hay, is of conſiderable value: but in haying 
this crop, ſo as to make it ſell well, great nicety is re- 
2 the nature of the aftermath-graſs- being more 
oft, ſpongy, and porous, ue rſt growth, and 
therefore more liable to be hurt by rains. & Hay. 

AGE of a horſe, This is eaſily known by his mouth 
till he comes eight, after which the uſual marks wear 
out. A horſe, like many other brute animals, has his 
teeth divided into three ranks, viz. his fore-teeth, which 
are flat and ſmooth, his tuſhes, and his back-teeth. His 
back teeth, or jaw-teeth, are called his grinders, being 
thoſe by which a horſe chews and grinds his provender, 
and are twenty-four in number, twelve above, and 
twelve l. >w : they are ſtrong double teeth with ſharp 
edges ; but when a horſe grows old, they wear much 
ſmoother. | ' 


The firſt that grows are his foal teeth, which begin 


to appear a few months after he is foaled : they are 
twelve in number, fix above, and fix below; and are 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the teeth that come afterwards, 


by their ſmallneſs and whiteneſs, not unlike the fore- 


teeth of a man, | ; 


When the colt is about two years and a half old, he 
caſts the four middlemoſt of his foal teeth, viz. two 
above, and two below; but ſome do not caſt any of 
their foal teeth till my are near three years old. The 
new teeth are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the foal teeth, 
being much ſtronger, and always twice their ſize, and 
are called the nippers or gatherers, being thoſe by which 
a horſe nips off the grafs, when he is feeding abroad in 


the fields, or, in the houſe, 7 om his hay from the rack. 


When a horſe has got theſe four teeth complete, he is 

reckoned three years old. - 
When he is about three and a half, or in the ſpring 
before he is four years old, he caſts out four more of his 
foal teeth, viz. two above, and two below, one on each 
ſide the nippers, or middle teeth: ſo that when you 
look into a horſe's mouth, and ſee the two middle teeth 
full grown, and none of the foal teeth, except the com- 
mon teeth 11 may conclude he is four that 
y. Some indeed are later colts, 

ut that makes little alteration in the mouth. 55 
The tuſhes appear near the ſame time with the four 


laſt mentioned teeth, ſometimes ſooner than theſe, and 


ſome- 
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AGE 


metimes not till after a horſe is full four yeats old: | 


they are curved like the tuſhes of other beaſts, only in a 
young horſe they have a ſharp edge all round the 
top, and on both ſides, the inſide being ſomewhat 
grooved and flattiſh, inclined to a hollowneſs. 0 

When a horſe's tuſhes do not appear for ſome time 
after the foal teeth are caſt out, and the new ones come 
in their room, it is generally owing to their foal teeth 
having been pulled out before their time, by the breeders 
or other dealers in horſes, to make a colt of three years 
old appear like one-of four, that he may be the more 
ſaleable ; for when any of the foal teeth have been pulled 
out, the others ſoon come in their place; but the tuſhes 
having none that go before them, can never make their 
appearance till their proper time, viz. when a horſe 1s 
about four, or coming four; and therefore one of the 
ſureſt marks to know a four year old horſe, is by his 
tuſhes, which are then very ſmall, and ſharp on the top 
and edges, | 

When a horſe comes five, or rather in the ſpring be- 
fore he is five, the corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
firſt but juſt equal with the gums, being filled with fleſh 
in the middle. The tuſhes are alſo by this time grown 
to a more diſtin& fize, though not very large: they 
likewife continue raugh and ſharp on the top and edges. 
But the corner teeth are now moſt to be remarked; they 
differ from the middle teeth in being more fleſhy on the 
inſide, and the gums generally look rawiſh upon their 
firſt ſhooting out, whereas the others do not appear diſ- 
coloured. The middle teeth arrive at their full growth 
in leſs than three weeks, but the corner teeth grow 
leiſurely, and are ſeldom much above the gums till a 
horſe is full five: they differ alſo from the other fore- 
teeth in this, that they ſomewhat reſemble a ſhell ; and 
thence are called' the ſhell teeth, becauſe they environ 
the fleſh in the middle half way round ; and as the 
grow, the fleſh within diſappears, leaving a diſtinct hol- 
lowneſs and openneſs on the inſide, When a horſe is 


full five, theſe teeth are generally about the thickneſs off 


a crown. piece above the gums. From five to five and a 
half they will grow about a quarter of an inch high, or 
more; and when a horſe is full fix, they will be near 
half an inch, and in ſome large horſes a full half inch 
above the gums. | V 
The corner teeth in the upper jaw fall out before thoſe 
in the under, ſo that the upper corner teeth are ſeen be- 
fore thoſe below; on the contrary, the tuſhes in the 
under gums come out before thoſe in the upper. 
When a horſe is full ſix years old, the hollowneſs on 
the infide begins viſibly to All up, and that which was at 
firſt fleſhy grows into a browniſh ſpot, not unlike the 
eye of a dried garden bean, and continues ſo till he is 
ſeven ; with this difference only, that the tooth is more 
filled up, and the mark, or ſpot, becomes faint, and of 
a lighter colour. At eight the mark in moſt horſes is 
quite worn out, though ſome retain the veſtiges of it a 
long time; and thoſe who have not had a good deal of 
experience, may ſometimes be deceived N taking a 
horſe of nine or ten years old for one of eight. It is at 
this time only, when a horſe is paſt mark, that one can 
eaſily err in knowing the age of a horſe; for what 
practices are uſed to make a very young horſe or colt ap- 
pear older than he is, by pulling out the foal teeth before 
their time, may be diſcovered by feeling along the edges 
where the tuſhes grow, for they may be felt in the 
gums before the corner teeth are put forth ; whereas, if 
the corner teeth come in ſome months before the tuſhes. 
riſe in the gums, we may reaſonably ſuſpect that the foal 
teeth have been pulled out at three years old. ng 
It will, perhaps, be needleſs to mention the tricks 
that are uſed to make a falſe mark in a horſe's mouth, 
by hollowing the tooth with a graver, and burning a 
mark with a ſmall hot iron ; becauſe thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the true marks, will eafily diſcover the | 
cheat by the ſize and colour of the teeth, by the round- 
neſs and bluntneſs of the tuſhes, by the colour of the 
falſe mark, which is generally blacker, and more impreſ- 
ſed than the true mark, and by many other viſtble tokens, | 
which denote the advanced age of a horſe. | 
After the horſe has paſſed his eighth year, and ſome- 
times at ſeven, nothing certain can be known by the 


/ 


mouth, ft muſt, however, be remembered, that (its 
horſes have but indifferent mouths when they are young, 
and ſoon loſe their mark; others have their mout 

good for a long time, their teeth being white, even, and 
regular, till they are ſixteen years old and upwards, to- 
gether with many other marks of freſhneſs and vigour. z 
but when a horſe comes to be very old, it may be. diſ- 
covered. by ſeveral indications, the conſtant attendants 
of age, viz. his guns wear away inſenſibly, leaving his 
teeth long and naked at their roots : the teeth alſo gtow 
yellow, and ſometimes browniſh, The bats of the mouth, 
which in a young horſe are always fleſhy, and form ſa 
many diſtin ridges, are, in an old horſe, lean, dry, 
and ſmooth, with little or no riſing. The eye-pits, in 4 
young horſe (except thoſe come of old ſtallions) are ge» 
nerally filled up with fleſh, look plump and ſmooth ; 
whereas, in an old horſe, they are ſunk and hollow, 
and make him look ghaſtly, and with a melancholy 
aſpect. There are alfo other marks which diſcover a 
horſe to be very old, viz. grey horſes turn white, and 
many of them all over flea-bitten, except about 10 


joints. This, however, happens ſometimes later, an 
ſometimes ſooher, according to the variety of colour and 
conſtitution, Black horſes are apt to grow grey over 
their eye-brows, and very often over à good part. of 
their face, eſpecially thoſe who have a ſtar or blaz 
fringed round with grey when they are young. 
horſes, when very old, nk more or leſs in their backs, 
and fome horſes, that are naturally long backed, grow 
ſo hollow with age, that it is ſcarce poſſible to fit them 
with a faddle. Of this kind are ſeveral Spaniſh an 
Barbary horſes, and many of the Daniſh and Flanders 
breed. Their joints alſo grow fo tiff with old age, 
and their knees and hocks bend ſo, that they are apt tg 
trip and ſtumble upon the leaſt deſcent, though the 


y | way be ſmooth, and no ways rugged. After which 


they can be of little uſe to the owner. Gibſon on 
Aon of neat cattle, viz. the ox, cow, and bull, The 
age of theſe animals is known by the teeth and horns, 

At the end of ten months they ſhed their firſt fore teeth; 
which are replaced by others, larger, but not ſo white 3 
and' in three years all the incifive teeth are renewed, 

Theſe teeth are at firſt equal, long, and pretty white ; 
but as the creatures advance in years, they wear, be- 
come unequal, and black. They alſo ſhed their. horns 
at the end of three years; and theſe alſo are replaced by 
other horns, which like the ſecond teeth continue. The 
manner of the 2 of theſe horns is not uniform, nor 
the ſhooting of them equal. The firſt year, that is the 
fourth year of the creatures age, two ſmall pointed horns 
make their appearance, neatly formed, ſmooth, and to- 
wards the head terminated by a kind of button. The 
following year this button moves from the head, being 
impelled by a horny cylinder, which lengthening in the 
ſame manner, is alſo terminated by another button, and 
ſo on; for the horns continue growing as long as the 
creature lives. Theſe buttons become annular joints, 
which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and by which 
the age of the creaturè may be eaſily known; counting 
three years for the point of the horn, and one for eac 

of the joints. . Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. V. 

AGE of ſheep. Theſe animals in their ſecond year 
have two broad teeth; in their third year they have four 
broad teeth before ; in their fourth year ſix broad teeth, 
and in their fifth year eight broad teeth. After which 
none can tell how old a ſheep is while their teeth re- 
main, except by being worn down, Ellis on Sheep. 

At the end of one year, rams, ſheep, and weathers, 
loſe the two fore-teeth .of the lower jaw; and. they 
are known to want the inciſive teeth in the upper 
jaw. At eighteen months the two teeth joining to. the 


| former, alſo fall out; and at three years, being all re- 


placed, they are even and pretty white. But as the 


creature advances in age, they become. looſe, bluat, 
| and afterwards black. The age of the ram, and all 


horned ſheep, may alſo be known by their horns, which 
ſhew themſelves in their very firſt year, and often 
at the birth, and continue to grow a ring annually to 


the laſt period of the creature's life. Bufforn's Hiftoir 
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fame tokens as thoſe of the ſheep, viz. by their teeth, 


and the annular rings on their horns. 


AGRICULTURE, the art of tilling, manuring, and 
cultivating the earth, in order to render it fertile. 

This art claims the precedency of all others in point 
of antiquity, it having been the ſole employment of our 
firſt patents in the delightful garden of Eden. 

Adam inſtructed his children in this neceſſary art, 
both by precepts and example; and we are told by the 


ſacred hiſtorian, that Cain applied himſelf to huſbandry, 


while Abel led the life of a ſhepherd, and contented 
himſelf with feeding his flocks. 

After the deluge the deſcendants of Noah carried with 
them the art of huſbandry, and eſtabliſhed it in the va- 
rious countries where they ſettled. It was, however, 
very ſimple in theſe early ages, and its advances towards 
perfection ſlow and almoſt imperceptible. | 

Abraham, and the reſt of the patriarchs, who had no 
fixed refidence, applied themſelves to a paſtoral life, en- 
nobling, by their example, a profeſſion, which has now 
for many ages loſt its original dignity, from its being 
practiſed only by the meaner ſort of people. But as ſoon 
as their deſcendants were fixed in Paleſtine, they all be- 
came huſbandmen, from the chief of the tribe of Judah, to 
the loweſt branch of the family of Benjamin : birth at that 
time made no diſtinction, nl agriculture was conſidered 
as a very honourable employment. | 

'The Chaldeans, who inhabited the countries where 
agriculture had its birth, carried that valuable art to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection: they cultivated their 
lands with great affiduity, and enjoyed the pleaſing ſatis- 
faction of receiving from their fields a very plentiful 
harveſt. The Egyptians, who from the fertility of their 
country, cauſed by the annual overflowings of the Nile, 
raiſed prodigious quantities of corn, were ſo ſenſible of 
the bleſſings reſulting from agriculture, that they aſcribed 
the invention of it to Ofiris ; and even carried their ſu- 
perftitious gratitude ſo far, as to worſhip thoſe animals 
that laboured in tilling the ground. 

The Phcenicians, ſo well known in the ſacred writings 
by the name of Philiſtines, were alſo. famous for their 
{kill in agriculture; but finding themſelves too much 
confined in their native country by the conqueſts of the 


- Iſraelites, they ſpread themſelves through the greater 


part of the iſlands of the Mediterranean, and carried with 
them their knowledge in huſbandry. | 

The Carthaginians followed the taſte of their anceſtors, 
and applied themſelves affiduouſly to the ſtudy of agri- 
culture. Mago, their famous genera], wrote no leſs 
than twenty-eight books on that ſubject, and which Co- 
lumella tells us, were tranſlated into Latin by an expreſs 
decree of the Roman ſenate. Servius adds, that Virgil 
uſed theſe books as a model when he wrote his Georgics. 

The ancients tell us, that the goddeſs Ceres was born 
in Sicily, where ſhe invented the art of ſowing corn, 
and the tillage of land. The meaning of this fable is 


very evident ; that iſland was very fruitful in corn, and 


agriculture was there eſteemed ſa honourable an employ- 
ment, that even their kings did not diſdain to practiſe it 
with their own hands. | 

But time, which at firſt gave birth to arts, often 


| cauſed them alſo to be forgotten, when they were re- 
moved from the place of their origin. The children of 


Noah, who ſettled in Europe, doubtleſs carried with 
them the knowledge of agriculture ; but their deſcend- 
ants, who took poſſeſſion of Greece, were ſuch a favage 


Tace, that they fed on herbs, after the manner of beaſts. 


Pelaſgus taught them the culture of the oak, and the uſe 


of acorns as food, for which divine honours were paid him, 


The Athenians, who were the firſt that received 2 
tincture of politeneſs, taught the uſe of corn to the re 


of the Greeks; they alſo taught them the manner of 


cultivating the ground, and en it for the ſeed. 
The Greeks ſoon perceived that bread was more whole- 
ſome, and its taſte more delicate than acorns ; and ac- 
cordingly thanked the gods for ſuch an unexpected and 


beneficial preſent. After this the Athenian kings think- 
ing it more glorious to govern a ſmall ſtate wiſely, than 


to aggrandize themſelves by foreign conqueſts, withdrew 


their ſubjects from war, and employed them ſolely in 
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| Ax of goats, The age of goats is known by the] cultivating the earth. This conſtant application carried 


agriculture to a conſiderable degree of perfection, and 
ſoon reduced it into an art. 

Heſiod, who is generally thought to have been cotem- 
porary with Homer, was the firſt among the Greeks who 
wrote on this ſubject. He calls his poem, Works 
and Days ;” becauſe agriculture requires exact obſerva- 
tions of times and ſeaſons. | 

'The other eminent Greek writers upon agriculture, 
are Democritus of Abdera, Socraticus, eee 
Tarentinus, Architas, Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus, from 
whom the art received conſiderable improvements; as 
alſo from Hieron, Epicharmus, Philometor, and Attalus. 

The old Romans eſteemed agriculture ſo honourable 
an employment, that in the earlieſt times of the repub- 
lic, the higheſt praiſe that could be given a man, was to 
ſay of him, that he cultivated wel his own ſpot of 
ground, The moſt illuſtrious ſenators applied them- 
ſelves to this profeſſion ; nor had they either ſplendor or 
majeſty, but when they appeared in public. And their 
greateſt generals at their return from the toils of war, 
from taking of cities, and ſubduing of nations, were im- 
patient till they were again employed in cultivating their 
lands, and thought it no diſgrace to follow the plough, 
though they were at the ſame time prepared to ſerve the 
wants of the republic, attend her councils, or put them- 
ſelves at the head of her armies, | 2 

It muſt indeed be allowed, that when the Romans be- 
came tainted with the luxury of Aſia, they gradually 
loſt the noble ſimplicity of their anceſtors, and employ- 
ed their ſlaves in the ſeverer labours of a country life. 
But though they did not themſelves hold the plough, yet 
even men of conſular dignity looked upon it as a reward 
for their public ſervices, when they obtained leave to re- 
tire into the country, and were equally reſpected when 
overlooking their farms, as when ſeated in the chair of 
magiſtracy. M. Cato, the cenſor, that illuſtrious Ro- 
man general, orator, politician, and lawyer, after having 
governed provinces, and ſubdued nations, did not 
think it below his ſtation to write a large treatiſe on 
agriculture. 1 

This work, according to Servius, was dedicated to 
his own ſon, and was the firſt Latin treatiſe on that ſub- 


jet. This work has been handed down to us in all its 


purity, in the ſame manner as Cato wrote it. Varro 
compoſed a treatiſe on the ſame ſubject, and on a more 
regular plan, This work is embelliſhed with all the 
Greek and Latin erudition of that learned author. 
Agriculture alſo received great improvements from the 
two Saſernaes, and likewiſe from Scorfa, Tremellius, 
and M. Terentius. Virgil has adorned it with the lan- 
uage of the muſes, and given it majeſty by his verſe. 
He has finely embelliſhed the precepts of huſbandry left 
by Heſiod and Mago. | | 
Columella, who flouriſhed in the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſbandry. He 
was a native of Bcetica in Spain, and had devoted his 
time to the ſtudy of huſbandry. | 
From this time till the reign of Conſtantine IV. huſ- 
bandry continued in a declining ſtate, when that wiſe 
emperor cauſed a large collection of the moſt uſeful pre- 
cepts relating to agriculture to be extracted from the 
beſt writers, and publiſhed under the title of Geoponics. 
Some ſay he made this collection with his own hand. 
Nor is this at all improbable, as it is well known, that 
after he had conquered the Saracens and Arabians, he 
not only practiſed, but ſtudied the arts of peace, fixing 
his chief attention on the advancement of huſbandry. 
But from the time of Conſtantine IV. till about the 
year 1478, agriculture lay in a kind of dormant ſtate, 
when Creſcenzio publiſhed an excellent performance on 
agriculture at Florence. He was ſoon followed by ſeve- 
ral of his countrymen, among whom Tatti, Stefano, 
Aguſtino Gallo, Caine, Lauro, and Tarello, deſerve 
particular honour. | | 
In the mean time Fitz-Herbert, judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, ſhone with unrivalled luſtre in in the practi- 
cal parts of huſbandry. He publiſhed two treatiſes on 
this ſubject; the firſt, which was entitled, The Book of 
Huſbandry, appeared 1534, and the ſecond, called, 
The Book of Surveying and Improvements, in 539 | 
| itz 
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Fitz-Herbert's books of agriculture ſoon raiſed a 
ſpirit of emulation in his couritrymen, and many treatiſes 
of the ſame kind ſucceſſively appeared; but time has 
deprived us of many of thoſe writings, or at leaſt they 
are become ſo very ſcarce, as only to be found in the 

ibraries of the curious. l 3 
ap the year 1600, -France made ſome conſiderable 
efforts to revive huſbandry, as appears from ſeveral large 
works, particularly Les oyens de devenir Riche, and the 
Coſmopolite, by Barnard de Palifly, a poor potter; Le 

eatre d Agriculture, by de Serres; LAgriculture, & 
Maiſen Ruſligue, by Meſſrs. Etienne and Liebault, &c. 
The Flemings, about the ſame period, dealt more in 


the practice of huſbandry, than in publiſhing books on 


the ſubject; ſo that their intention doubtleſs was to 


carry on a private lucrative trade, without inſtructing | 
their neighbours : and hence it happened, that whoever 


was deſirous of copying their method of agriculture, 
was obliged to travel into their country, and make his 
own remarks. Their principal, and indeed juſt, idea 
of huſbandry conſiſted in this, namely, to make a 


farm reſemble a garden as near as poſſible. Such an ex- 


cellent principle at firſt ſetting out led them of courſe to 
undertake the culture of ſmall eſtates only, which they 
kept free from weeds, continually turning the ground, 
and manuring it plentifully and judiciouſly, © 
When they had by this method brought the foil to a 
proper degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs, 
they ventured chiefly upon the culture of the more deli- 
cate graſſes, as the ſureſt means of acquiring wealth in 
Huſbandry upon a ſmall eſtate, without the expence of 
keeping many draught horſes or ſervants. 
A few years experience was abundantly ſufficient to 
convince them, that ten acres of the beſt vegetables for 
feeding cattle, properly cultivated, would maintain a larger 
ſtock of grazing animals, than forty acres of common 


farm graſs. They alſo found that the beſt vegetables 


for this purpoſe, were lucerne, ſaintfoin, trefoil of moſt 


field tutnips, and ſpurre x. 


denominations, ſweet fenugreek, buck and cow-Wheat, 


ſiſted in letting farms on improvement. They alſo diſ- 


covered eight or ten new ſorts of manure. They were 


the firſt among the moderns who ploughed in living 
crops for the ſake of fertiliſing the earth, and confined 
their ſheep, at night, in large ſheds built on purpoſe, 
whoſe floors were covered with ſand or virgin earth, &c. 
compoſt dunghill. 

8 Our 141 0 

I. changed the inſtruments of huſbandry into martial 
weapons ; but after the death of that unfortunate mo- 
narch, artful and avaricious men crept into the confiſ- 


which the ſhepherd carted away every morning to the 


cated eſtates of the nobility, gentry, and clergy ;' and as 


many of theſe. new encroachers had riſen from the 
plough, ſo they returned with pleaſure to their old 
profeſſion, being chiefly animated by the 175 of gain. 


Plattes, Hartlib, 28 and others, ſeized this favour- 


diſpoſition of the common people, and encouraged 


ablę 
it by writings which have ſince had few equals; nor 


was Cromwell wanting to lend his aſſiſtance. 


Sir Hugh Platt was one of the moſt ingenious huſ- 
bandmen of the age in which he lived; yet ſo great 
t 


was his modeſty, that all his works, except his Paradiſe 
of Flora, ſeem to be poſthumous. He 
pondence with all the lovers of agriculture and garden- 
ing in England; and ſuch was the juſtice and mode 
of his temper, that he always named the author of 
every diſcovery communicated to him. Perhaps no 
man, in any age, diſcovered, or, at leaſt, brought into 


uſe ſo many new ſorts of manure. Witneſs his ac- 


count of the compoſt and covered dunghill, and his ob- 
ſeryations on the fertiliſing qualities lodged in ſalt, ſtreet- 
dirt, and the ſullage o firee 


pilchards. 
Gabriel P 


queen Elizabeth, and continued them through the reigns 


omeſtic wars, during the reign of Charles 


held a correſ- 


; ts in great cities, clay, 
fuller's earth, mooriſh earth, dunghills made in layers, 
fern, hair, calcination of all vegetables, malt-duſt, 
willow-tree earth, ſoap-boilers aſhes, marle, and broken 


lates may be eſteemed an original genius in 
huſbandry. He began his obſervations in 'the time of 


AGR 


of James I. Charles I. and during the firſt three or four 
years of the'common-wealth. But notwithſtanding the 
reat merit of this writer, the public ſuffered him to 
arve and periſh in the ſtreets of London; nor had he a 
ſhirt upon his back when he died, ien 
Samuel Hartlib, a celebrated writer on huſbandry in 
the laſt century, was highly beloved and eſteemed by 
Milton and other great men of that time. In his pre- 
face to a work commonly called his Legacy, he laments 
that no public director of huſbandry was eſtabliſhed in 
England by authority; and that we had not adopted the 
Flemiſh method of letting farms upon improvement. 
This remark of Hartlib procured him a penſion of one 
hundred pounds a year from Cromwell; and the writer 
afterwards, the better to fulfil the intention of his be- 
nefactor, procured Dr. Beati's excellent annotations on 
the Legacy, with other valuable pieces from his numer- 
e 17. od or nonnt nay ater ©, by 
About the time when this author flouriſhed ſeems. to 
have been an æra when the Engliſh huſbandry roſe to 
great perfection; for the preceding wars had made the - 
country _ poor, and, in conſequence thereof, induſ- 
trious. They found the cultivation of their own lands 
to be the moſt profitable poſt they could occupy. But a 
few years after, when the reſtoration took place, all this 
induſtry and knowledge were exchanged for diſſipation 
and heedleſſneſs; and then huſbandry paſſed almoſt en- 
wer into the hands of farmers. | | 


4 


- 


- 


e famous work attributed to Hartlib, and called 
the Legacy, was only drawn up at Hartlib's requeſt ; 
and, after pafling through his correction and reviſal, was 
publiſhed by him. The real author of this treatiſe was 


| R. Child. It conſiſts of one general anſwer to the fol- 


lowing queſtion, namely, What are the actual de- 
fects and omiſſions, as alſo. the poſſible improvements 
in Engliſh huſbandry??? ? Y 
Several other pieces on huſbandry followed the publi- 
cation of the Legacy, and greatly improved that neceſ- 
ſary and uſeful art. 1 


b- as 1 


Is I I be firſt writer that inſpired his countrymen with a 
Ihe political ſecret of their huſbandry therefore con- 


deſire of reyiving the ſtudy of agriculture after the reſto- 
ration was Evelyn; who, being followed by the famous 
Tull, opened a new ſphere for the minds of mankind 
to range in; and ſince this period ſeveral valuable im- 
provements have been made in the Engliſh. huſbandry, 
by a great variety of authors. 
Ireland, about the middle of the laſt century, began 
to make no inconſiderable figure in the art of huſbandry. 
It muſt, indeed, be — that Ireland had very ſtrong 
prejudices in behalf of a very wretched method of agri- 
culture, till about the middle of the laſt century, when 
Blythe opened the eyes of that people by his incompa- 
rable writings. Since which 2 certain ſpirit of improve- 
ment has, more or leſs, been promoted and carried on 
with great zeal and conſtancy by the nobility,: clergy, 
and gentry of that kingdom... In proof of which it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, -. that: the tranſactions of the 
Dublin ſociety for encouraging huſbandry, are now cited 
by all foreigners in their memoirs relating to that ſub- 
I Hs! Lode ante eee ee of 
5 After the peace of Aix- la- Chapelle, almoſt all the na- 
tions of Europe, by a ſort of tacit conſent, applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of agriculture; and continued 
to do ſo, more or leſs, amidſt the univerſal confuſion 
that ſoon ſucceeded. The French found by repeated ex- 
perience, that they could never maintain a long war, or 


ty | procure a tolerable peace, without they raiſed. corn 


enough to ſupport themſelves in ſuch, a manner as they 
ſhould not be obliged to ſubmit to harſh terms on the 
one hand, or periſh by famine on the other. 1 heir king 


therefore thought proper to give public encouragement to 
agriculture, and has ever been preſent at the making of 
ſeveral experiments. The great and rich of various 
ranks and · ſtations followed this example, and the very 
ladies put in for their ſhare ef fame in this. commendable 
undertaking. Even during the hurry and diſtreſſes of 
the laſt war, ſome attention was paid to agriculture. 
Prize queſtions were then vropoled Kamal” in rural 


academies; particularly at he two academies of Lyons | 


and Bourdeaux. And many alterations were made by 


| the ey: for improving agriculture in Britany.. . 
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Since the concluſion of the peace matters have been | marks, and bring over ſuch plants and trees as may be 

| carried on with great __ The univerſity of Amiens | uſeful] in huſbandry, building, ke. | 

has made various propoſals to the public for the advance- At the ſame time the duchy of Wirtemberg, a coun- 
ment of huſbandry ; while the marquis de Tourbilly, a | try no ways unfavourable to corn and paſturige, has 
writer who proceeds chiefly on experience, has the prin- | not failed to contribute its aſſiſtances towards the im- 
cipal direction of a georgical ſociety lately eſtabliſhed at | provement, of agriculture, having ſome time ago com- 
Tours. | | dn municated to the public its ceconomical relations from 
The ſociety of Rouen alſo deſerves our notice: nor | the preſs at Stutgard. . X 
have the king and his miniſters thought it unworthy;their | Nor have the learned of Leipſic and Hanover been in- 
notice. The archbiſhop of the dioceſe is one of the | attentive, to this great art of ſupporting human kind, 
members. T0 TED land that amidft all the rage and devaſtations of war; 
We ſhall only add on this ſubject, that there are at | witneſs the 7eurnal e printed at Leipſic, and 
preſent thirteen ſocieties exiſting in France, eſtabliſhed | the Recueil d' Hanovre, printed at that city, 
by royal approbation, for the promoting of agriculture ; | Even Spain, naturally inactive on theſe occaſions, in 
and theſe thirteen ſocieties -have nineteen co-operating | ſpite of all the prejudices of a bigotted religion, has 
ſocieties belonging to them, whenever it happened that | invited Linnæus, with the offers of a large penſion, to 
a diſtrict was too large to be effectually taken care of by | ſuperintend a college founded for the ſake of making 
one ſociety, tt | O44 + 2.  . .. | new inquiries into the hiſtory of nature, and the art of 
The art of agriculture is, at preſent, publickly taught | agriculture, ö e | 
both in- the Swediſh, Daniſh, and German univerſities, But England alone exceeds all modern ' nations in ' 
where the profeſſors may render. effectual ſervice to their | huſbandry, ;, and there is reaſon to hope, from the ſpirit ' 
reſpective countries, if they underſtand the practical as | that now animates a great number of the nobility and 
well as the ſpeculative parts, and can converſe to as | gentry, that this uſeful art will, in a few years, be hy” 
much advantage with the farmer and peaſant, as with | ried to a much greater degree of perfection than it ever 
Virgil and Columella, 2 e DEE yet reached in any age or country. The reſpectable pa- 

Nor has Italy been inactive. The Neapolitans of the | triots that form the ſociety eſtabliſhed at London, for 
preſent age have condeſcended to return back to the firſt | the encouragement of arts, ſeem determined to contri- 
rudiments of revived huſbandry, and begun to ſtudy a- | bute all that lies in their power towards the advance-= 
freſh the agriculture of Creſcenzio, firſt publiſhed in'the | ment of agriculture. They have already done much, 
year 1478. The people of Bergamo have purſued the. | and there is reaſon to hope they will do more. A vaſt 
ſame track, and given the world a new edition of the | variety of different machines for facilitating the practice of 

 Rrcordo d Agricultura di Tarello, which was originally | agriculture have been ſent them in conſequence of their 
publiſhed at-Mantua in 1 577 412: - | large premiums and bounties. . Such munificence and 

The duchy of Tuſcany has embibed the ſame ſpirit. | attention to public proſperity may be truly called royal, 

A private gentlemen has lately left his whole fortune to | as it would caſt a luſtre on the greateſt monarch: that 
endow an academy of agriculture, The firſt: ecleſiaſtic | ever. ſwayed a ſceptre. We ſhall conclude this hiſtory, 
in that duchy is preſident of _ and many of | with obſerving, that the reader will find under the pro- 
the chief noblity are members, Even Ferrara, a ſmall | per articles a more minute account of the various im- 
territory in the papal dominions, has contributed its juſt | provements that have been lately made in the different 

; - contingent, and made ſome laudable attempts in huſ- | parts of Europe. V 

| „ I AGRIMONY, a troubleſome pyrennial plant in 

| Animated with a deſire that the people under his go- | paſture grounds. It has generally a ſingle, round, 

| vernment ſhoald excel in huſbandry, his Sardinian ma- rough ſtalk, with leaves a. alternately upon it, 
jeſty has ſent ſubjects to learn the practice of foreign | which are winged with ſmaller leaves placed between 
countries, and made ſeveral attempts to eſtabliſh a better | the larger pairs. The yellow, flowers grow alternately ' 
method of agriculture among his ſubjects. along the ſtalk, in a long row, after the manner of 

In Poland, where a natural fertility of ſoil ſeems to | a ſpike, and are ſucceeded by rough ſeeds, Oe ON: 
diſpenſe with the neceſſity of calling in improvements, || AIR, that thin dilatable, and compreſſible body in 
Mr de Bieleuſki, grand-marſhal of the crown, has made | which we breathe, and which ſurrounds the earth to a 
abundance of ſucceſsful attempts to introduce the new | great height © 

| hiſbandry among his countrymen, and procured the beſt || The air, beſides its various other uſes, is a principal 

inftruments for that purpoſe from France and other parts cauſe. of the vegetation of plants, an inſtance of which 
of Europe. 4 t e we have from Mr. Ray, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

The Hollanders give little attention to 8 if we | actions, of lettuce- ſeed, that was ſown in the glaſs re- 
except one ſingle collateral inſtance, namely, the draining | ceiver of the air- pump, which was exhauſted and cleared 
of fens and moraſſes; and even that has proceeded more | from all air, gyhich grew not at all in eight days time; 
| from the motive of ſelf-preſervation, than any particular | whereas ſome of the ſame ſeed that was ſown, at the 

| turn towards huſbandry. | 1 4955 ſame time in the open air, was riſen to the height of an 

In the year 1759, a ſociety eſtabliſned itſelf at Berne | inch and an half in that time; but the air being let 

in Switzerland, for the advancement of agriculture, and | into the exhauſted receiver, the ſeed grew up to the 

rural ceconomics. That ſociety conſiſts of many inge- | height of two or three inches in the ſpace of one 
nious private perſons, and alſo of ſome of great weight ween. OY es — 
and influence in the republic; moſt of them men of a2] Another inſtance of the uſefulneſs of the air in vege- 
true caſt for the improvement of huſbandry, being en- tation, is the ſedum, which will puſh out roots without 

1 abled to join the practice with the theory. They have | earth and water, and live for ſeveral months: and ſome 

| already publiſhed ſeveral uſeful pieces, which we ſhall be | ſorts of aloes, if hung up in a room entirely ſecured 

careful to inſert under their proper heads. from froſts, will remain freſh for ſome 17 15 though 

| We muſt not omit to mention here, that Linnzus | they. will ſenſibly loſe in their weight. Air is capable 
and his diſciples have performed great things in the | of penetrating the porous and ſpongy parts of plants, 
north of Europe, particularly in diſcovering new, pro- and being there contracted, of dilating itſelf again. 

fitable, and well taſted food for cattle. At the ſame | The air operates alſo within the bowels of the earth, 
time Swedlen has augmented a commerce that had been | and, by its ſubtilty perſpiring through the pores, afliſts 
long cramped within narrow bounds, and beſtowed ſuc- | in the rarefaction of the crudities of the earth, and in 
ceſsful labours' on a ſoil, which was before looked upon | the diſpelling all ſuperfluous moiſture, entering ints the 

as cold, barren, and incapable of melioration; of this | very pores and. veins. of the trees, plants, herbs, &c. 

the late memoirs publiſhed at Stockholm will be a laſt- | carrying along with it thoſe ſalts contained either in it- 


. 
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ing monument. UE | ] elf, or lodged in the earth: which ſalts or ju are al- 
Denmark, as well as many courts in Germany, fol- tered according to the, ſeveral figures or dimenſions of 
x > low the like example. His. Daniſh majeſty encourages, | the different ſtrainers or veſſels of thoſe ſeveral plants 
in particular, the woollen manufacture; and the late | which grow upon the ſame ſpot of earth, which is ſo 


' king ſent three perſons into Arabia Felix, to make re- 
| 4 | 


impregnated with theſe ſalts: and thence thoſe varieties 
in 


AIR . 


in taſte and ſmell proceed, notwithſtanding they all re- | experiments, concludes, that air abounds in vegetable 
ceive their nouriſhment from the ſame ſtock that is lodged | fubſtances, and bears a conſiderable ups in them: and, 
in the earth. OE „ I that if all, parts of matter were only endowed with a 
The air alſo affects the branches, leaves, and flowers | ſtrongly attraQitig power, all nature would then become 
of trees, plants, and , herbs, entering and perſpiring | one unaCtive cohering lump. STE > 75 
through them, and even through the bark and body of | Wherefore it was ey neceſſary, in order to 
trees: and by the ſame. kind of ſubtilty it does, by its | the actuating this vaſt maſs of attracting matter, that 
refreſhing breezes, moderate the intenſeneſs of the ſun- | there ſhould be every where mixed with it a due pro- 
beams, cooling, chearing, blowing, opening, and ex- | portion of ſtrongly repelling elaſtic particles, which 
tending all the offspring of nature. The air fixes and | might enliven the whole, maſs, by the inceſſant action 
inſinuates its real ſubſtance into the liquid ſap of | between them and the attracting particles, 
vegetables: and, as all the agitations in nature proceed] | And fince theſe elaſtic particles are continually in 
from the contrariety of parts inhabiting together, in this | great abundance reduced by the power of the ſtrong 
zreal and liquid ſubſtances, being NN cauſed the | attracters, from an elaſtic to a fixed ſtate, it was there- , 
\ agitation and motion in vegetables, or, more properly, | fore neceſſary, that theſe particles ſhould be endued 
ſet it all into a ferment, whether it be in the roots, or | wit! | | 
in the ſtem; and it riſes by co-operation of the ſun, | ever they were diſengaged from that 'maſs in which 
which is the third agent in vegetation, up to the top of | they were fixed, that thereby this. beautiful frame of 
a tree, &c. as liquids riſe by fire to the top of the con- | things might be maintained in a continual round of the 
taining veſſel, II production and diſſol 
The air, we find, produces a vibratory motion in ſe- | mal bodies, — . pA gas | 
veral bodies; and, particularly in plants, the air-veſſels | . 'Fhe air is very inftrumental in the production and 
thereof perform the office of lungs : for the air con- growth of vegetables, both by invigorating their ſeveral - 
tained in them, ſometimes n e and ſometimes | juices, while in an elaſtic active ſtate, and alſa by greatly 
expanding, according as the heat is increaſed or dimi- | contributing, in a fixed ſtate, to the union and firm 
niſhed, preſſes the veſſels, and eaſes them again by turns; | connection of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of thoſe bodies, 
and thus promotes a circulation of their juices, which, viz. their water, fire, ſalt, and earth. . | 


could ſcarce be otherwiſe effected. . To conclude, by reaſon of thoſe properties of the 
Air, ſays the learned Dr. Hales, is a fine elaſtic fluid, | air before-mentione „it is very ſerviceable to vegetables, 


with particles of very different natures floating in it, | in that it collects up and breaks open the clouds, thoſe 

whereby it is admirably fitted by the great author of na-] treaſures of rain, which nouriſhes the vegetable tribe. | 

ture, to be the breath or life of vegetables, as well as | The air alſo helps to waft or diſperſe thoſe foggy hu- 

animals, without which they can no more live nor thrive | mid. vapours which ariſe from the foil, and wouk other- © 

than animals can. As a proof of the great quantities of | wiſe ſtagnate, and poiſon the whole face of the earth. 

air in vegetables, he refers to the third chapter of his ex- | The air, by the affiſtance of the ſun, aſſumes and 

cellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, where, he ſays, in | ſublimates thoſe vapouts into the by ho regions; and 

the experiments on vines, the great quantities of air was | theſe foggy humid Mr won by this ſublimation, and ' 

viſible, which was continually aſcending through the ſap the coercive power of the air and ſun, rarefied, and made 

in the tubes; which manifeſtly ſhews what plenty of it | again uſeful in vegetdtion. 1 

is taken in by vegetables, and is perſpired off with the | | On the contrary, the air, which in ſo many ways is 

ſap through the leaves. | 8 Ii | ſubſervient to vegetables, is alſo, upon ſome accounts, 
He adds ſeveral, experiments, as to an apple-branch, | injurious and pernicious to them; not only to the lig- 


apricot-branch, birch, and other plants, to prove the] neous, ON, and flowery parts above, but alſa' 
| + - _._ |] to the. roots and fibres below the earth: for as the 


ſame thing. | I Wer: ö 
And Pfr. Grew, has, obſerved, that the pores are ſo] air penetrates deep into the ſoil, it is natural to con- 
large in the trunks of ſome plants, as in the better ſort] clude, that a dry, huſky, ſcorching air, may be very 
of thick walking-canes, that they are viſible to a good] prejudicial to the tender fibres of new planted vege- 
eye without a glaſs; but; with a glaſs, the cane ſeems | tables. 777 8 
as if ſtuck. at top full of holes with great pins, ſo large ALDER-TREE, the name of a tree very common 
as very well to reſemble the pores of the {kin in the ends] in moſt parts of England. It hath male and female 
of the fingers, and ball of the hand. I flowers, which are produced at remote diſtances on the 
In the leaves of pines, they likewiſe, through a glaſs, | ſame plant; the male flowers are digeſted into a long 
make a very elegant ſhew, ſtanding almoſt exactly in] juli or catkin, which is looſe, imbricated, and cylindri- 
rank and file through the length of the leaves. Whence | cal. The female flowers are collected into a conical 
it may be thought probable, that the air freely enters | ſcaly head, and are ſucceeded by ſcaly cone. 
plants, not only with the principal fund of nouriſhment | "Theſe trees delight in a moiſt ſoil, where few other 
by the roots, but alſo through the ſurface of their trunks | trees will thrive, and are a great improvement to ſuch 
and leaves, eſpecially at night, when they are changed] lands; they ate propagated either by layers, or planting 
from a perſpiring to a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate. of truncheons about three feet in length. The beſt time 
Dr. Hales likewiſe tells us, that, in all thoſe experi- for this is in February, or the. beginning of March; 
ments that he tried to this purpoſe, he found that the | theſe ſhould. be ſharpened at one end, and the ground 
air entered very ſlowly at the bark of young ſhoots and | looſened with an inſtrument before they are thruſt into 
branches, but much more freely through old bark; and it; leſt, by the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil, the bark ſhould. be 
that in different kinds of trees it had different degrees of | torn off, which may occaſion their miſcarriage. Theſe 
more: or Jeſs froe entrance.” i truncheons ſhould be thruſt into the earth two feet at 
And likewiſe, that there is ſome air both in an elaſtic | leaſt, to prevent their being blown out of the ground 
and unelaſtic ſtate, mixed with the earth (which may well | by ſtrong winds,” after they have made ftout Thoots, 
enter the roots with the nouriſhment) he found by ſeve- The plantations ſhould be cleared from; all ſuch weeds 
ral experiments, which he gives in the above-mentioned | as grow tall, 'otherwife they will overbear the you 
weatife.-o mm — — Ii ſhoots; but when they have made good heads, they wi 
The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making many experi-] keep down the weeks, and will require no , farther 
ments on the ait, among other diſcoveries, found, that a | care. Caveat wide 1 


good quantity of air was produceable from vegetables, | If you raiſe them by lying.down the branches, it muft 


. 
1 EFFECT 


by putting grapes, plums, gooſeberries, peas, and ſeve- | be performed in October; and by the October follow- 
ral other ſorts. of fruits and grain, into exhauſted and | ing, they will have taken root ſufficient to'be tranſplanted 
unexhauſted receivers, here they continued for ſeveral | out; which muſt be done by digging a hole, and looſen- 
days emitting great quantities of air. fing the earth in the place where each plant is to and, 
This put the curious Dr. Hales upon further reſearches | planting the young trees at leaſt a foot and a half deep, 
to find out what proportion of air he could obtain out || cutting off the'top to about nine inches above the . ſur- 
of the vegetables in which it was. lodged and incor- face, which will occaſion them to ſhoot out many 
porated ; and, from a vaſt variety of curious and accurate „ „%% pe? 
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branches. 
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The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be placed, if deſigned 


for a coppice, is ſix feet ſquare; and if the ſmall lateral 


ſhoots are taken off in the ſpring, it will very much 
ſtrengthen your upright poles, provided you leave a few 
ſmall ſhoots at diſtances upon the body thereof, to de- 
tain the top for the increaſe of its bulk. 

Theſe trees may be alſo planted by the fide of brooks, 
as is uſual for willows, where they will thrive exceed- 
ingly, and may be cut for poles every fifth or ſixth Jour 
This wood is in great requeſt with the turners, and will 
endure a long time under ground, or to be laid in water. 
Miller's Gard. Di. 

Alder makes an extraordinary fence againſt rivers and 
ſtreams, and preſerves the banks from being undermined 
by the water; becauſe it is always ſending ſuckers from 
the loweſt roots, which makes it very uſeful, where 
ſtreams wear away the banks, and are widening of their 
courſe. Mortimer s Huſbandry. pods | 
Alder has one peculiar and beneficial property, name- 
ly, that no beaſt will crop it, be it young.or old, which 


| ſaves the great charge of fencing it after planting. 


Ellis's Timber Tree improved. | 

ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from the infuſion 
of malt, and differing only from beer in having a lefs 
proportion of malt and hops. See the articles BEER and 
BREWING. | 


GILL ALE, is ale in which the dried leaves of gill, or 


ground-1vy, have been infuſed. It is eſteemed good in 


diſorders of the breaſt, and obſtructions of the viſceræ. 
ALLEY, in the new huſbandry, implies the vacant 
ſpace between the outermoſt row of corn on one bed, and 
the neareſt row to it on the next parallel bed. See BED. 
The practice of the new huſbandry has already ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn, that too narrow alleys would hardly an- 
ſwer any of the ends for which they are intended ; and, 
on the other hand, the making them too wide is a loſs 
of ground. About four feet, excluſive of the ſpaces or 


partitions between the rows of corn in the beds, is a 
good middling breadth, | | 


It is not indeed neceſſary to make the alleys quite ſo. 


wide in good ſoils ; an intelligent huſbandman will eaſily 
judge what breadth is moſt proper. But what greatly 
merits the attention of every one, and ought never to 
be loſt ſight of, is, that wide alleys are more eaſily and 
much better ſtirred than thoſe which are narrower : for 
when-an alley is wide, the large furrow in the middle of 
it may be cut deep, there being then ſufficient room to 


turn the earth over towards the rows; while, on the 


other hand, the earth, in too narrow alleys, cannot be 
ſtirred deep enough, nor can room be found for what is 
turned over out of the furrows, without danger of bury- 
ing great part of the rows, _ 

e will, therefore, ſuppoſe the general breadth of 
the alleys to be about four feet ; but the whole of that 


breadth is not to be * or ſtirred, either with the 


plough or cultivator, as ſoon as the field is ſown. Nei- 
ther of theſe inſtruments ought to go too near the rows 
of corn, for fear of rooting up the plants ; but a flip of 
earth, about ſix inches wide, ſhould be left untouched 
on the outſide of each bed ; by which means the part of 
the alley that is to be ſtirred, will be reduced to the 
breadth of three feet; and even that is leſſened in the 
firſt ploughing before winter by a deep furrow, which 
is then cut cloſe to, and all along thoſe fix inch lips, 
and the earth taken out of each furrow, is thrown into 
the great furrow in the middle of the alley, which it 
ſerves to fill and arch up. Theſe two fide furrows make 
together a breadth of about eighteen inches, and, con- 
ſequently leave, in the middle of the alley, a breadth of 
about eighteen inches more, on which is heaped up the 
earth thrown out of the two furrows : and thus the al- 
remain all the winter. | | 
The firſt hoeing in the ſpring ſhould turn the earth, 
heaped up in the middle of the alleys, back towards the 
rows of corn, The two furrows that were opened be- 
fore winter are then filled up, and a new one is cut in 
the middle of the alley. 

To perform the fir. hoeing with the common plough, 
which may be very eaſily done, two turns of that in- 


ſtrument will be requiſite, namely, one on each ſide of 
the alley, as near as poſſible to the beds. But as theſe 


with an upright ſtem above three ſeet high ; the leave; 
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two turns will not be always ſufficient to form the furs 
row perfectly, a great deal of earth frequently remaining 
between it and the bed, a third turn of the plough be- 
comes often neceſſary; and ſometimes a fourth, to hol- 
low the middle furrow as it ought to be. 

If this work be performed with the cultivator with 
two mould- boards, the inſtrument muſt be placed in the 
middle of the alley, and the horſes in one of the two 
furrows. The ſhare will eaſily enter a great depth into 
the earth, which was laid there by the laſt hoeing befpre 
winter : and as the horſes advance, that great ridge of 
earth will be divided into two parts, which will be turned 
over into, and fill up the furrows that were made before 
winter, on each fide of the alley, cloſe to the beds. Se- 
the article CULTIVATOR, : 

Thus the great furrow in the middle of the alley will 
be opened, and the whole operation performed by one 
turn of the cultivator. The earth thus turned over will 
be thoroughly ſtirred, and ſo much time and labour will 
be ſaved by this method, thar the farmer may eaſily af- 
ford one or two ſtirrings more in the ſummer, which 
will always be of great ſervice. M. de Chateauvieux, + 

ALLEY, in gardening, implies a ſtrait walk, bounded 
on both ſides with trees or ſhrubs, and commonly co- 
vered with gravel or grass. 

An alley is pn pac from a path, by being broad 
enough for two perſons to walk a-breaſt, whereas a path - 
is ſuppoſed to admit of only one at a time; but if an 
alley be wider than ten or twelve feet, it may, with 
more propriety, be called a walk. | | 

Covered ALLEY, is that where the trees on each 
ſide meet at the top, ſo as to form a ſhade. 18 05 

ALMOND-TREE, is generally cultivated in gardens 
for the beauty of its flowers. Iheſe often appear in 
February, when the ſpring is forward; but if froſt 
comes on after the flowers appear, their beauty will be 
of ſhort duration, and in thoſe ſeaſons few almonds are 
produced ; whereas when the trees do not flower till 
late in March, they ſeldom fail to bear plenty of fruit; 
many of which will be very ſweet, and fit for the table 
when green, but they will not keep long, 

Almond-trees are propagated by inoculating a bud of 
theſe trees into a plum, almond, or peach- ſtock, in the 
month of July. The next ſpring, when the buds ſhoot, - 
you may train them up, either for ſtandards, or ſuffer 
them to grow for half ſtandards, according to your 


own fancy. 


The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, if for 
dry ground, is in October, as ſoon as the leaves begin 
to decay; but for a wet ſoil, February is much prefer- 
able : obſerve always to bud upon plum-ſtocks for wet 
wg and on almond or peach-ſtocks for dry. Miller's 

ard. Dif. | 


ALP, a name in many counties of England for the 
bulfinch. BC a e 

AMEL-CORN, the ſame with Spelt. See SPELT, 

AMERANTHUS, amaranth, or flower-gentle, a 
genus of very beautiful plants, cultivated in gardens. 

There are many ſpecies of this plant, but the three 
following are the principal generally cultivated, 1. A- 
maranthus tricolor, 2. Amaranthus bicolor, 3. Flower- 
gentle, with five ſtamina, and very long cylindrical | 
ſpikes, commonly called princes feathers. 

The firſt ſort has been long cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red; theſe are very 
elegantly tus and when the plants are in full vigour, 
the leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from the bottom to 
the top of the ſtalks, and the branches form a ſort of 
pyramid ; ſo that there is not a more beautiful plant 
than this, when it is in its full luſtre. T7 

The fecond ſort has been introduced into the Eng- 
liſh gardens much later than the firſt ſpecies, It grows 
to 'the ſame height with the former, and greatly re- 
ſembles it in the manner of its growth ; but the leaves 
have only two colours, which are obſcure purple, and 
a bright crimſon ; theſe are ſo blended as to ſet off each 
other, and, when the plants are vigorous, they make a 
fine appearance. KA LIP | F 
The third ſort, which is a native of America, grows 


an 
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and ſtalk are of pale green colour; the ſpikes of the 


flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtalks, and 
alſo in cluſters at the extremity of the branches ; they 
are of a bright colour, hang downwards, and ſome of 
them two feet and a half long, 9 
Theſe plants muſt be ſown on a hot bed in February, 
or the beginning of March at fartheſt ; and in about a 
fortnight's time, if the beds be in good temper, 
plants will riſe; when you muſt prepare another bed 
covered: with good, rich, light earth, about four fingers 
thick. As ſoon as this bed is in proper temper to re- 
ceive the young plants, you ſhould raiſe them up with 
your finger, ſo as not to break off the tender roots, 
and prick them-into your new hot-bed, about four inches 
diſtant every way, giving them a gentle watering to 
ſettle the earth to their roots; but in doing this be very 
cautious not to bear your young plants down to the ground 
by haſty watering, for they rarely riſe again, at leaſt 
ſo as to recover their former ſtrength. When your plants 
are firmly rooted, and begin to grow, you muſt obſerve 
to give th 
drawing up too faſt, which weakens their ſtems. | 
In about three weeks or a month's time theſe plants 
will have grown fo as to ſtand in need of another hot- 


1 


| 
| 
| 


the 


em air every day, more or leſs, to prevent their 


bed, which ſhould be of a moderate temper, and covered 


with the ſame rich earth about fix inches thick, into 
which they ſhould be removed; obſerving to take them 


up with as much earth about their roots as poſſible, and 


plant them ſeven or eight inches diſtant every way, giv- 
ing them ſome water to ſettle the earth about their roots : 
and keep them ſhaded in the heat of the day, until they 
have taken freſh root, and be ſure to refreſh them often 


gently with water, and give them air in proportion to 


the heat of the weather, covering the glaſſes every night 
with mats, leſt the cold chill your bed, and ſtop the 
| growth of the plants. 895 

In the beginning of May you muſt provide another 
hot-bed, which ſhould be covered with a deep frame, 
that your plants may have room to grow. Upon this 
hot-bed you mult ſet as many three-penny pots, as can 
ſtand within the compaſs of the frame; theſe pots muſt 
be filled with good rich earth, and the cavities between 
each pot filled up with any common earth, to prevent 
the heat of the bed from evaporating, and filling the bed 
with noxious ſteams ; then take up your plants from the 
former hot-bed, with as much earth as poſſible about 
their roots, and place each ſingle plant in the middle of 
one of the pots, filling the pot up with the rich earth, 
and ſettle it cloſe to the roots of the plant with your 
hands; water them gently as before, and ſhade them in 
the heat of the day from the violence of the ſun, by 
covering the glaſſes with mats: refreſh them often with 
water, and give them plenty of air in the day time. 

In about three weeks more theſe plants will have at- 
tained a conſiderable ſize and ſtrength, ſo that you muſt 
now raiſe the glaſſes very much in the day time; and 
when the air is ſoft, and the ſun is clouded, draw off 
the glaſſes, and expoſe them to the open air, repeating it 
as often as the weather will permit; which will harden 
them by degrees to be removed abroad into the places 
where they are to remain the whole ſeaſon, which ſhould 
not be done till the firſt week in July, when the air- is 
ſoft, and in a gentle ſhower of rain. | 

Let them by firſt near the ſhelter of a hedge 
for two or three Jays, where they may be ſcreened from 
the violence of the ſun, and ſtrong winds, to which they 
muſt be enured by degrees. Theſe plants, when grown 
to a good ſtature, perſpire very freely, and muſt be every 
day refreſhed with water, if the weather proves hot and 
dry; otherwiſe they will ſtint, and never produce ſo 
large leaves, as thoſe which are ſkilfully treated. Miller's 
Gard, Dia. FI e 

AMBERVALLIA, a ceremony practiſed by the ancient 
Romans, in order to procure from the gods a happy 
barveſt, 

This ceremony conſiſted of a proceſſion in which the 
victims were conducted thrice round the corn fields before 


they were ſacrificed, Twelve prieſts walked at the head 


of the proceſſion, which conſiſted of all the neighbouring 

inhabitants, every one being crowned with leaves of oak, 

and ſinging hymns in honour of Ceres, the goddeſs of corn. 
I 5 


by keeping his feet ve 


this * 


AMBLE, a peculiar kind of pace, wherein a hotfe's 
two legs of the ſame fide move at the ſame time. 
In this pace'the horſe's legs move' nearer the ground 
than in the walk, and, at the ſame time, are more ex- 
tended : but what is moſt {ſingular in it is, that the two 
legs of the ſame fide, for inſtance, ' the off hind and 
fore-leg, move at the ſame time; and then the two near 
legs, in making another ſtep, move at once; the motion 
being performed in this alternate manner, So that the 
two ſides are alternately without ſupport, or any equili- 
brium between the one and the other, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily prove very fatiguing to the horſe, being obliged 
to ſupport himſelf in a forced oſcillation, by the rapi- 
dity of a motion, in which his feet -are ſcarcely off. the 
ground. For if in the amble he lifted his feet as in the 
trot, or even in a walk, the oſcillation would be ſuch, 
that he could not avoid falling on his fide, and it is only 
near the ground, and by 
the quick alternate motion that he ſupports him- 
ſelf in this pace, in which the hind leg is not on- 
ly to move at the ſame time with the fore-leg of 
the ſame ſide, but alſo to gain on it, or touch the ground 
a foot, or a foot and a half, beyond the ſpot where- the 
latter grounded. The further the hind-leg extends beyond 
the place where the fore- leg grounded, the better the 
horſe ambles, and the whole motion is proportionally 
faſter. Thus the whole difference between the amble 
and the trot conſiſts in this, that the two legs moving 
together in the latter are in a diagonal poſition, whereas, 
in the former, the 
ther. | | „ ol es 
This pace, which is very fatiguing to the horſe, is 
very eaſy to the rider. It has not the roughneſs of the 
trot, which is cauſed by the reſiſtance of the fore- leg, 
at the lifting up of the hind; becauſe, in the amble, 
is lifted up at the ſame time with the hind- 
leg of the ſame fide ; whereas in the trot the fore-leg of 
the ſame fide is at reſt, and reſiſts the impulſe during the 
whole time that the hind-leg is in motion, = 
They who are {killed in horſemanſhip tell us, that 
horſes which naturally amble, never trot, and that the 
are a great deal weaker, than others. Colts, indeed, | 
very often move in this manner, eſpecially when they 
exert themſelves, and are not ſtrong enough to trot or 
gallop. Moſt good horſes, which have been over- 
worked, and on the decline, are alſo obſerved volun- 
tarily to amble, when forced to a motion ſwifter than 
a walk. | 
The amble may, therefore, be conſidered as a de- 
fective pace, not being common, and natural only to 
a very few horſes, which, in general, are weaker than 
others. Add to this, that ſuch amblers as ſeem the 


ſtrongeſt, are ſpoiled ſooner than thoſe which trot or 


two legs of the ſame fide move toge- 


' gallop. Buffon's Hiſtoire Naturel, tom. IV. 


There are various methods of diſcipline for bringing 
a young horſe to amble : ſome chuſe to toil him in his 
foot pace through new ploughed fields, which natu- 
rally inures him to the ſtroke required in the amble; 
but this diſorderly toil is very apt to weaken, and ſome- 
times to lame a young horſe. Others attempt it by ſtopping 
him in a gallop, or trot ; ſo that by loſing both, he ne- 
ceſſarily 28 on an amble; but this is apt to ſpoil a 
good mouth and rein, and expoſes the horſe to the 
danger of an hoof- reach, or ſinew- ſtrain, by over-reach- 
ing, &c. Some prefer ambling by weights as the beſt 
way; and in order to this, either overload the horſe with 
exceſſive heavy ſhoes, or fold thick pieces of lead about the 
fetlock paſterns, without conſidering that the former 
are apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort with his 
hind- feet; and that the latter, beſides that miſchief, ex- 
poſe the horſe to incurable ſtrains,” cruſhing of the coro- 
net, breeding of ring-bones, &c. Others load the horſe 
with earth, lead, &c. which often occaſion a ſwaying of 
the back, over-ſtraining of the fillets, &c. Some en- 
deavour to make him amble in hand, before they mount 
his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmooth pale, or rail, 
and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle-hand, 
and correcting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs,' and 
under the belly, when he treads falſe ; but this is very 
apt to ſpoil a ſpirited horſe, even before he can under- 


ſtand what you would have him do. 1 
D The 
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The beſt method ſeems to conſiſt in trying with 
your hands, by a gentle and deliberate racking and 
thruſting of the horſe forwards, by helping him in the 
weak. part of his mouth with your ſnaffle,, which muſt 


be ſmooth, big, and full; and correcting him firſt on 


one ſide, then on the other, with the calves of your legs, 
and ſometimes with a ſpur. If you can by this means 
make him fall readily into an amble, though in a ſhuf- 
fling and diſorderly manner, much labour will be ſaved ; 
for that aptneſs to amble will render the tramel more 
eaſy to him, and he will find the motion without 
ſtumbling, or being frighted. See the article TRAMEL, 
AMPHITHEATRE, in gardening, implies a temple 
« view, erected on a riſing ground, of a ſemicircular 
ure. 2255 | 
Theſe amphitheatres are formed of ſeveral ſorts. of 
ever-greens, obſerving to plant thoſe of the ſhorteſt 
growth in front, and the talleſt trees, ſuch as pines, firs, 
cedars, &c. behind. But as the modern taſte in garden- 
ing excludes regularity and ſtiffneſs, amphitheatres are at 
preſent but little eſteemed. | 9h 
AM BR, ActmBRy, or AUMERY, a pantry, or cup- 
board to ſet victuals in. 5 ta 
- ANBURY, a kind of wen, or ſpongy wart growing 
on any part of a horſe's body. See the article WEN. 
ANANAS, the pine-apple. See PiNE-APPLE.. 
ANEMONE, or the wind-flower, .a genus of fine 
Rowers very common in the Engliſh gardens. Seer 40 
There are various ſpecies of the anemone, but the 
beft ſorts are natives of the eaſt, from whence the roots 
were brought originally; but have been ſo greatly im- 
proved by culture, as to render them ſome of the chief 
ornaments of our gardens in the ſpring. The principal 
colours of theſe flowers are red, white, purple, and 
blue, and ſome are finely variegated with red, white, 


and purple. There are many intermediate ſhades of 


theſe colours; the flowers are large, and very double, 
and, when properly managed, are extremely beautiful. 

The ſoil. in which theſe flowers will thrive extremely, 
may be compoſed in the following manner. Take from 
a. common or paſture land a quantity of untried or virgin. 
earths of a light ſandy loom, or hazel mould, obſervin 
not to take it above ten inches deep below the ſurface; . 
and if the turf be taken with it the better, provided it have. 
time to rot thoroughly beſore it is uſed : mix this with 


à third part of rotten: cow-dung, andulay it in a heap, 


keeping it turned over at leaſt one a month for eight or 
ten months, the:better to mix it, and rot the dung and 
turf, and let it have the advantage of the free air. 
This earth ſhould be mixed twelve months before it is 
uſed, if poſſible ; but if you are conſtrained to uſe it 
Jooner, you mult turn it over the oftener, to mellow and 
break the clods; and obſerve to rake out all the parts of 
the green ſward that are not quite rotten before you uſe 
it; tor, if ſuffered to remain, would prove prejudicial to 
the roots. | | : N 
The beginning of September is a proper time to pre- 
pare the beds for planting, when this compoſt ſhould be 
laid, at leaſt, two feet and a half thick; and in the bot- 
tom there ſhould be about four or. five inches of rotten 
cow-dung, or the rotten dung of an old melon or cucum- 
ber- bed, fa. that you muſt take out the former ſoil of the 
beds to make room for it. Your earth ſhould be Jaid in 
the beds at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks before you 
plant the roots, that it may ſettle properly. 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots, if for forward 
flowers, is about the latter end of September, and for 
thoſe of a middle ſeaſon, any time in October; but ob- 


ſerve to perform this work, if poſſible, at, or near the 


time of ſome gentle ſhowers; for if you ſhould: plant them 
when the ground is perfectly dry, and no rain ſhould fall 
for three weeks or a month after, the roots will be apt to 
grow mouldy upon the crown; and if once they get this 
diſtemper, they ſeldom come to good after. The roots 
ſhould be planted about three inches deep, with the eye 
uppermoſt, and about fix inches aſunder. 1 

Towards the latter end of June the leaves of your firſt 
blown roots will begin to decay; ſoon after which you 
muſt take them out of the ground, clearing them from 
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decayed ſtalks, and waſhing them to clean the earth from 
the roots; then ſpread them upon a mat, in a dry ſhady 
place, till they are perfectly dried, when you may put 
them up in bags, and hang them out of the reach of mice; 
or other vermin, which will deſtroy y of the roots if 
they come at them. Miller's Gard. Dit. 

ANGORA goat. , See the article Gar. 

ANJOU cabbage-ſbrub, an excellent vegetable both for 
the kitchen, and the food of cattle, cultivated with great 
ſucceſs in ſeveral provinces of France; and that ingenious 
buſbandman, the marquis of Turbilly, lately ſent a parcel 
of the ſeeds to our ſociety for the encouragement of arts, 


«+. + 


| who very readily diſtributed them to ſuch gentlemen as 


applied to them for that purpoſe, in order to their being 
cultivated here; fo that there is reaſon to hope, that this 
uſeful plant will ſoon become common in England. The 
following inſtructions are given by the marquis de Tur- 
billy, for cultivating the Anjou cabbaggmee. 
The great Anjou cabbage is one of the moſt uſeful 
leguminous plants for country people. It will grow in 
almoſt any ſoil, not excepting even the moſt indifferent, 


| provided it be ſufficiently dunged. It is but little known 


about Paris, and in many other places, where it might be 
cultivated to great advantage. 1 1 9%. q 

«© The ſeeds of this cabbage. are commonly ſown in 
June, in a quarter of good mould, in the kitchen garden, 
and watered. from time to time in caſe of drought. . The 
plants will riſe pretty ſpeedily, and ſhould be thinned ſoon 
after, wherever they ſtand too thick. The next care js 
to keep them free from weeds whilſt they continue, by 
hoeing the ground between them. About the firſt of No- 
vember, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the field wheie 
they are to remain. They ſhould be planted there in 
trenches dug with a ſpade, pretty deep, that is, they 
ſhould be buried almoſt up to the leaves. The diſtance 
between them ſhould be two feet, or two feet and a 
every way, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil. Parti- 
cular care ſhould be taken never to plant them withaa 
dibble, as gardeners plant other ſorts of eabbages. A 


layer of dung ſhould be ſpread along the bottom of dhe 


trench, and the roots of the tranſplanted cabbages coverid 
therewith. The mould taken out ſhould then be returned 


g. back upon the dung; and as the trench will then no longer 


hold it all, there will remain a ridge between each row of 
„ Towards the middle of May enſuing, the ground 
ſhould be well ſtirred between the plants, with a ſpade, or 
ſome other proper inſtrument, and its. whole ſurface laid 
quite level. After this nothing more remains to be done, 
except pulling up the weeds, from time to time, as they 
a ar. WIT os 100 TE . . 
ee Many huſbandmen ſow the ſeeds of theſe cabbages 
with thoſe of hemp; and though this may not be ſo ſure 
as the former, it often ſucceeds very well, eſpecially in 
wet years. When the hemp is pulled up, a multitude of 
little cabbages are ſeen, and which having then a free air, 
grow apace. They are tranſplanted about the firſt of 
November in the manner before directed, and are pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the kitchen garden, becauſe they are not 
ſo apt to run up to ſeed the next ſpring; an accident which 
ſometimes happens to a few of theſe cabbages, in certain 
years; and it then becomes neceſſary to replace them by 
others which have not run up, and which are reſerved for 
this purpoſe in a ſeparate ſpot of ground. | | 
« Several farmers uſe a plough to cut the trench for 
tranſplanting theſe cabbages: but then they do not remove 
them till the ſpring, leaving them, in the mean time, in 
the place where they were ſown. They afterwards give 
the earth a ſtirring with a ſpade, and lay it ſmooth towards 
the end of May, in the manner before directed. Whole 
fields of theſe cabbages may be ſeen. on many farms in 
Anjou and Poitou, and which prove a very uſeful re- 
ſource. EIS Es 23 
In the month of June, ſuch of theſe cabbages as are 
already large, and do not turn in their leaves for cabbag- 
ing, but ſtill continue green, begin to be fit ſor uſe, and 
ſoon ariſe at their full perfection, which they retain till 
the next ſpring, when they begin to run up, and after- 
wards bloſſom. Their ſeeds ripen towards the end of July, 
and what is intended for ſowing ſhould then be gather — Ta 


2 


1 


In Anjou, when theſe cabbages are entirely run up, 
they generally grow to the height of ſeven or eight feet: 


ſometimes they reach to eight feet and a half, or nine feet; | 
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Mr. Ray obſetves of the common meadow 


% From the month of June, when theſe cabbages be- 
gin to be fit for uſe, their leaves are gathered from time 
to time, and they ſhoot out again. They are large, ex- 
cellent food, and ſo tender that they are dreſſed with a 
moment's boiling. They never occaſion any flatulencies , 
or uneaſineſs in the ſtomach ; and are alſo very good food 
for cattle, which eat them greedily. They likewiſe greatly 
increaſe the milk of cows. | 


nay, ſome have even been ſeen of a greater height. | is a lender and ſucculent plant, very agreea 


« Such are the properties of this kind of cabbage, 
greatly eſteemed .in Anjou, Poitou, Britany, Le Maine, 
and ſome other neighbouring provinces. In Anjou farmers 
are bound by their leaſes to plant yearly a certain number 
of theſe cabbages, and to leave a certain number of them 
ſtanding when they quit their farms” | 

; «-This cabbage forms a kind of ſhrub, the great uti- 
lity of which may be gathered from this, that its leaves 
afford nouriſhment to men and cattle ; and its ſtalk, which 
is about the thickneſs of one's wriſt, is uſed, when dry, 
for fue]. e e EE | 
It ſometimes happens in extremely ſevere win- 
ters, that ſome of theſe cabbages are frozen; and this, in 
the above provinces, is conſidered as a very great loſs; 
but that accident is rare, becauſe this kind of cabbage re- 
ſiſts froſts better than moſt others. poet 
„The ground where theſe cabbages are planted ſhould 
be fenced in very carefully by hedges or ditches, to pre- 
ſerve it from the depredations of cattle, which are extreme- 
ly fond of them. With this ,precaution I have made ſe- 
veral plantations of them, near the houſes erected in the 
midſt of the heaths and commons I have broken up and 
improved; and er dawg ſucceeded very well, though 
the ſoil is but indifferent in many places. 4 

„I have, near my houſe in Anjou, two well incloſed 
fields, deſtined for this ſort of plantation. They are 

lanted alternately every year with young cabbages. 
When theſe are pulled. up, after they have ſeeded in the 
ſecond year, at the time already mentioned, the ground 
where they ſtood is dug up, and ſowed with, peaſe or 


beans, the crop of which being taken off before the firſt N 


of November, makes room for planting new cabbages at 
the proper ſeaſon. The ſoil is looſened and enriched 
by the peaſe and beans, and by this means the land is 
never reſted; nor is it ever exhauſted, becauſe it is 
dunged whenever the cabbages are plant. 

« Theſe cabbages are of ſuch excellent ſervice to me, 
that I have often wondered at their not being cultivated 
in all the different countries of Europe. I believe th 
would ſucceed every where, and I adviſe all huſbandmen 
to make plantations of them. 

] wiſh that this ſhort memoir, founded on my own 
experience, may contribute to extend the culture of this 
uſeful plant.” 1 | : „ 

ANNUAL plants, ſuch as continue one year only; 
or ſuch as ſpring up, ripen their ſeed, and periſh in 
that ſpace of time. Thus wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
peaſe, &c. are annual plants. 6 PTE 

ANNUAL e aſs called in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, Suffolk-grw, a ſpecies of very beautiful — 4 
making the fineft turfs, and ſeems particularly well 
adapted to dairy farms. See Plate I. Fig. 1. which re- 
preſents this graſs in its perfection. 8 

I have, ſays Mr. Stillingfleet, ſeen whole fields of it 
in High Suffolk, without any mixture of other graſſes ; 
and as ſome of the beſt ſalt butter we have in Lindo 
comes from that country, it is moſt likely to be thg beſt 


_ graſs for the dairy.” He adds, that he obſerved, upon Mal- 
vern-hill, a walk made there for the convenience of the 


water drinkers, which was, in many places, covered 


over with this graſs, in leſs than a year, though he could | 


not find a ſingle plant of it beſides in any other part of 
the hill. This was doubtleſs owing to the frequent tread- 
ing, which has the greateſt- tendency. to make this 
graſs flouriſh ; and therefore it is very evident, that roll- 
ing muſt be very ſerviceable to it. As the flowers and 
ſtems of this plant do not grow brown ſo ſoon as thoſe 
of other graſſes, nor cover the radical leaves ſo much, 


| le to cattle, 
and a fattener of them; that it delights in a rich ſoil; and 
that it is not eee trodden under foot, and 
therefore is commonly found along the ſides of paths 
As plenty of the ſeeds of this graſs might be very 
eaſily procured from Suffolk, it might be propagated and 


tuation are adapted to its growth. 


armers haye had any thoug 
meadows and paſtures; they ſeem to take every thing 
upon truſt, imagining, perhaps, that the graſs they find 
growing naturally in their grounds, is much better, and 
more adapted to the nature of the ſoil, than any other 
they could ſow, or adopt in its ſted . 
| But this is ſurely a very narrow way of thinking, and, 
ſhould it be — would ſoon put à ſtop to all 


influenced by cuſtom: it is time for us to ſhake off our 
fetters, and rouze ourſelves from the deep lethargy which 
has prevented us from receiving, or at leaſt from remov- 
ing, the — of the old huſbandry, which, ih 
many reſpe&s, is highly diſadvantageous both to the 
farmer and his country” e 
 -ANNUAL poa- graſt. See P. 
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malignant ſwelling in the brea 
times to the very 
ed with a fever, great depreſſion and weakneſs; and 
u total want of apps. PLD oF RAP ENG 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted by large and re- 
peated bleedings, to abate the inflammation ; emollient 
clyſters ſhould be injected twice or thrice a day, with an 
ounce of fa] penile in each. The ſwelling ſhould be 
bathed with marſhmallow ointment, and an opening 
poultice, with. onions boiled in it, ſhould be dail 

applied over it. If by: this method continued four or 
five day, the inflammation in the throat and gullet be 
removed, the attention ſhould more particularly turn tb 


— 


ſwelling is grown ſoft, it muſt be opened with a knife, 
and dreſſed with turpentine digeſtive, the danger being 
then over. . MEH FD nc SE ld 
But ſhould it be found impracticable to bring the 
ſwelling to matter, and the ſwelling upwards ſhould in- 
creaſe ſo as to endanger ſuffocation, authors have adviſed 
to pierce the humour with a hot pointed cautery, and 
dreſs part with the turpentine digeftive, ſharpened with 
a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh flies and euphorbium in pow- 
der, 1n order to ſtimulate and promote a greater diſcharge; 
at the ſame time fomenting and bathing the adjacent parts 
with ointment of marſhmallows... . 


ing the ſkin, when the tumour cannot be brought to 
matter, in order to introduce a piece'of 'black helebore- 


four hours; this alſo is intended as a ſtimulant, and is 


ANT 8, or piſmires, are injurious both to paſture lands 
and gardens ; in the former by throwing up hills, and in 
the latter, by feeding on the fruit, xc. 


effected when you anoint the tree with tar; but as tar is 


kill them. Mortimer's Hiſbund. 


becauſe they are conſiderably ſhorter, this affords a more 


£ 


| Ar- 


and roads. It ſpindles and ears in the ſpring, and con- 
tinues to ſhoot during the whole ſummer, Rays Hiſtary 


cultivated in all parts of England, where the ſoil and ſi- 


It is indeed amazing, that amidſt the great variety 6f - 
ee which 8 England, that ſo few 
ts- about improving their 


improvements in huſbandry, We have been too long 


ANTICOR, a diſeaſe among horſes, conſiſt ing of a 
f, which extends ſome- 
th under the belly; and is attend- 


encourage the ſwelling on the breaſt, and bring it, if 
poſſible, to matter: let the poultice therefore be con- 
tinued, and give the horſe two ounces of Venice treacle, 
diſſolved in a pint of beer, every night. When the 


M. Gueriniere, as well as Soleyſel, have adviſed open- 


root ſteeped in vinegar, and to confine it there for twenty- 


ſaid to anſwer the intention, by occafioning ſometimes a 
ſwelling as big as a man's head. Bartlefs Farriery. ' 
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The method of keeping them from trees is by en- 9 
compaſſing the ſtem with a cirele or roll of wool, newly 
plucked from the ſheep's belly, four fingers in breadth, *. 

or by laying ſaw-duft round the tree. The ſame will be 


prejudicial to trees, human ordure will, perhaps, do bet- 
der; becauſe if any of it be put into their hills, it will 
rs inline 
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to a mortar. 


APH 


AnT-brls, the habitations of the ants, conſiſting of 


little eminences, compoſed of ſmall particles of ſand, 
lightly and artfully laid together. 
Theſe hills, or habitations of the ants, though. very 
conyenient for themſelves and their: own ſocieties, are 
very deſtructive to the farmer, depriving him of as much 


: 


land as theſe hills cover; which may be often computed | 


at a tenth part, or more, of his valuable graſs lands. 
Nay, in ſome places, where negligence has ſuffered 
them to multiply, almoſt half of it has been rendered 
uſeleſs: the hills ſtanding as thick together. as graſs- 


cocks in hay time: and what is moſt ſurprizing, this in- 


dolence is defended by affirming, that the area or ſupe- 
ficies of their land is thereby encreaſed: whereas it is 
well known, by the induſtrious, that very little or no 
graſs ever grows thereon; and, therefore, if the ſurface 
be increaſed, the produce is proportionably decreaſed. 
See the article MoLE-HIII. ; | | 

It has been a cuſtom in many places at the beginning of 
winter, and often when the weather was not very cold, 
to dig up the ant-hills, three or four inches below the ſur- 
face of the ground; and then to cut them in pieces, and 
ſcatter the fragments about: but this only diſſeminates the 
inſets inſtead of deſtroying them; they can hide them- 


ſelves among the roots of the graſs for the preſent ; and 


then collect themſelves together again upon any little emi- 
nence, of which there are great numbers ready for their 
purpoſe, viz. the circular ridges round the hollows, where 
the hills ſtood, as is very ſoon viſible to a curious obſerver. 
A much better method ſeems therefore to be pointed out 


by a writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. vi. namely, to 


cut off the hills entire, and even with the ſurface; and to 
let them lie whole at a little diſtance, with their bottom 
upwards : by this means the ants, which are known to be 
very tenacious of their nefts, will continue in their habita- 
tions, while the rains, by running into their holes of com- 
munication, aſſiſted afterwards by the froſts, which will 


now ſooner penetrate to their dwellings, will deſtroy 


them. Perhaps a little foot ſown on the places, and 
waſhed in with the rains, would have a better effet. The 
hills when rendered mellow by the froſts, may be broken 
and diſperſed about the land. This method of cutting the 
Hills even with the ſurface, has one advantage; it leaves 
the paſture-land even and fit for mowing ; and at the ſame 
time the little eminences being taken away, the inſects are 
expoſed to the wet, which is diſagreeable to them. 

In wet weather theſe inſects accumulate cavernous heaps 
of ſandy particles among the graſs, called by the labourers 
ſprout-hills ; which quickly take off the edge of a ſcythe. 
Theſe hills, which are very light and compreffible, the 
above writer aſſures us from experience, may be readily 
ſtamped down, by the feet of the hay-makers, and the 
inſets, together with their eggs and earth, eaſily pounded 
This ſhould be repeated a ſecond, and per- 
haps a third time, after the itinerant foragers have re- 
turned from their queſt of food, and have begun to raiſe 
new ſtructures near the old demoliſhed habitations. 
APHERNOUSLI, or arkenoufli, a ſpecies of pine, or 
pinaſter, growing wild on the Alps, where one would 
think it impoſſible that any tree could vegetate and proſper; 
and therefore would probably thrive to great advantage on 
our bleak, barren, rocky, mountainous tracts of land. See 
Plate I. Fig. 2. 2 | 

The timber is large, and has many uſes, eſpecially 
within-doors, or under cover, The branches reſemble 
theſe of the pitch-trees, commonly called the ſpruce: fir: 
but the cones are more round in the middle, being of a 
purpliſh colour, ſhaded with black. The bark of the 


trunk, or bole of the tree, is not reddiſh like the bark of 


the pine, but of a whitiſh caſt, like that of the fir. The 
huſk, or ſort of ſhell, which incloſes the kernels, is eaſily 
cracked, and the kernels are covered with a brown ſkin, 
which peels off: they are about as large as a common pea, 


triangular like buck-wheat, and white and ſoft as a blanched 


almond, of an oily agreeable taſte, butleaving in the mouth 


that ſmall degree of aſperity, which is peculiar to wild fruits, 


and is not unpleaſing. Theſe kernels make a part ſome- 
times in a Swiſs deſert ; they ſupply the place of muſh- 


room-buttons in ragouts; and are alſo recommended in 


conſumptive caſes, on account of their balſamic oil. 
Wainſcoting, flooring, and other joiner's work, made 


{ 
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with the planks of aphernouſli; are of a finer grain, and 
more beautifully variegated than deal, and the ſmell of the 


wood is more agreeable. 
white odoriferous reſin. | ; 

The aphernouſli is of a healthy, vigorous nature, and 
will bear removing when it is young, even in dry warm 
weather. The wood makes excellent firing in ftoves, 


From this tree is extracted a 


| ovens, and kilns ; but is dangerous to be uſed on the hearth 
or in grates, being apt to ſplinter and fly to a conſiderable 


diſtance, 

This tree is the pinus cembra of Matthioli and Linnzus, 
the pinus folits quints in Haller, the larix ſemper-virens in the 
German Ephemeris, the libanus carpathius of ſome writers, 
and the pin à cingue feiieilles, Ne 20. in Du Hamel. It 
grows in great abundance on the moſt mountainous and 
coldeſt parts of the Briangonnois, where it is called by the 
natives alviex. It bears ſome reſemblance to the white 
Canada- pine, which is better known in England by the 


name of Weymouth- pine. Eſſays on Huſbandry. 


APIARY, a bee-garden, or place where bees are kept. 
See the article BEEs. EY : | 
APOPLEXY, or, as the farrters generally call it, the 


aggers, a diſeaſe to which the horſe is ſubject, and by 


which the creature drops down ſuddenly without ſenſe or 
motion, except a working of his flanks, proceeding from 
the motion of the heart and lungs, which never ceaſes 
while any ſpark of life remains. 8 

The previous ſymptoms are drowſineſs, watry moiſt eyes, 
ſomewhat full and inflamed, a diſpoſition to reel, feeble- 
neſs, a bad appetite, and almoſt continual hanging of the 
head, or reſting it in his manger, ſometimes with little or 
no fever, and ſcarce any alteration in the dung or urine. 
When the apoplexy proceeds from water collected in the 
ſinuſes and ventricles of the brain, the horſe has gene- 
rally, beſides all the foregoing ſymptoms, a diſpoſition to 
rear up, and is apt to fall back, when any one goes to 
handle him about his head. The reaſon of his falling 
backwards ſeems to be obvious, becauſe When the head is 
raiſed with his mouth upwards, the water in the ventricles 
cauſes a weight upon the cerebellum, or part lying under 
the brain, and origin of the nerves, ſo as to deprive the 
creature of ſenſe and motion at once: this does not, how- 
ever, prove ſuddenly mortal. Young horſes are moſt ſub- 
ject to it, and, with proper helps, and good uſage, ſome- 
times get over it: but when the apoplexy proceeds from 


wounds or blows on the head, or from any other cauſe 


producing ruptures in the blood-veſſels, or from matter 
collected in the brain, or its membranes ; or if any part 
of the brain or its membranes be indurated, or grown 


| callous, by long continuance, the horſe will not only have 


moſt of the ſymptoms already deſcribed, but will be frantic 
by fits, eſpecially after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart and fly into 
motion at every thing that comes near him. Theſe caſes 
are extremely dangerous, and ſeldom admit of a perfect 
recovery. But when horſes fall down ſuddenly and work 
violently at their flanks, without any ability to riſe, even 
after plentiful bleeding, ſuch horſes ſeldom recover. 

All that can be done in ſuch caſes is to ftrike the veins 
in ſeveral parts at once, to raiſe up the horſe's head and 
ſhoulders, propping them with plenty of ſtraw; and if he 
ſurvive the fit, to cut ſeveral rowels though in cafe of 
ruptured veſſels, or if any kind of extffineous matter be 
lodged on the brain, or its membranes, all theſe helps will 
be of little ſervice. | : 

But if the apoplectic fit happens to be only the effect of 
a plethora, or fulneſs of blood, from high-feeding, and 
want of ſufficient exerciſe ; or if it be the effect of a ſizy 
blood, which is often the caſe of many young horſes, that 
have been fed for ſale, or from catching cold while the 
blood is in this ſtate, the cure will not de attended with 
any 2 difficulty, notwithſtanding a horſe, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, may reel and ſtagger, and ſometimes fall 
down ſuddenly. | | 

Firſt of all bleed plentifully, and keep the horſe for 
ſome time to an opening diet of ſcalded bran, and ſome- 
times ſcalded barley, lefſening the quantity of his hay.. 
After two days repeat the bleeding, but in a ſmaller degree. 
If the horſe has a cold, it will be proper to give him pec- 
toral drinks, proper for that diſorder. See COLD. _ 

But if no ſymptom of a cold appear it will be neceſſary, 
after bleeding and a ſpare diet, to give him two or three 


I | purges, 
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purges, not only to remove the plethora or fulneſs, but 
to attenuate and thin his blood, for which the following is 
recommended: | | 
&« Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce and a 
quarter; freſh jallap, two drams ; falt of tartar, three 
drams; native cinnabar, or the cinnabar of antimony, half 
an ounce; make it into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſyrup of roſes or marſhmallows ; adding twenty or thirty 
rops of chemical oil of anniſeeds, making the whole 
into a ball, rolling it in liquorice-powder.” : 
The purge may be made ſtronger or weaker by in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing the jallap. Let this be repeated 
two or three times, and the horſe will probably recover, 
without a relapſe. Powder of antimony, or its prepara- 
tions, as the liver, the crocus metallorum, its cinnabar, or 
the native cinnabar, mixed with equal parts of gum guia- 


weeks, to mend his blood, and take off its ſizineſs. Nor 
ſhould exerciſe, as ſoon as the horſe is able to bear it, be 
omitted. | 
When a horſe drops down ſuddenly with hard riding, 
or violent driving, it in many reſpects reſembles an apo- 
plexy, and all the organs of the head are. affected as in 
an apoplexy ; but as this proceeds only from the extra- 
ordinary rarefaction of the blood, and its rapid motion, 
whereby the ſmall veſſels of the brain, heart, and lungs, 
are ſo extremely diſtended as to cauſe an univerſal preſ- 
ſure-on the origin of the nerves ; the horſe by this means 
loſes all ſenſe and motion, and generally falls ſuddenly, 
eſpecially upon any ſudden ſtop; becauſe when the bodi- 
ly motion ceaſes, the circulation of the blood in the 
veins is not accelerated in proportion to its influx from 
the arteries, which ſoon produces a ſuffocation and a fal- 
ling down, without ſenſe or motion. Inſtances of this 
kind are not uncommon, eſpecially in very hot weather, 
when the external heat adds — to the blood's mo- 
tion and rarefaction. But as we ſuppoſe in this caſe, 
little or no fault in the blood, except, perhaps, a ple- 
thora, or weakneſs of the veſſels, the quickeſt and readieſt 
remedy is bleeding; and unleſs the horſe dies with the 
violence of the fall, which ſometimes happens, or by 
burſting the ſmall veſſels of the brain or lungs, or hap- 
pens through polipuſes in the heart or principal veins, he 
will ſoon riſe of himſelf, or without much help, and 
may be preſerved from ſuch accidents for the future, by 
better uſage, Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
APPETITE, a certain painful or uneaſy ſenſation, 
always accompanied with a deſire to eat or drink. 
Horſes, more than moſt other creatures, are ſubject to 
diſeaſes of the ſtomach, particularly to a want of appetite, 
and a vitiated, or voracious appetite. | 
Want of APPETITE is when a horſe feeds poorly, and is 
apt to mangle his hay, or leave it in the rack, and the 
ſame time gathers little fleſh, and his dung habitual- 
ly ſoft, and of a pale colour. | 
Theſe are evident ſigns of a relaxed conſtitution, 
wherein the weakneſs of the ſtomach and guts may have 
a very great ſhare, This habitual weakneſs may be 
either natural and hereditary, or may be cauſed by ſome 
previous ill management; ſuch as too much ſcalded bran, 
or too much hot meat of any kind, which relaxes the 
tone of the ſtomach or guts, and in the end produces 
a weak digeſtion, and conſequently a loſs of appe- 
tite. ; 


'The beſt method to harden and recover ſuch horſes, 


eſpecially in dry weather ; never to load their ſtomachs 
with large feeds, and to keep them as much as poſſible 
to a dry diet, indulging them now and then with a hand- 
ful of beans among their oats ; but in caſe the horſe grows 
_ weak, and requires the help of phyſic, a few laxative 
purges like the following, ſhould be given. | 
„ Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams ;' rhubarb in fine 
powder, two drams ; ſaffron dried and powdered, one 
dram: make it into a ſtiff ball, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſyrup of roſes, and add two drams of the elixir 
proprietatis, prepared with oil of ſulphur by the bell.” 
This purge will work very gently, and bring the horſe 
to a better appetite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It may 


be repeated once a week, or once in ten days, and after 
the operation of each purge, | 
* 4 1 


| 


cum, may be alſo given in ounce doſes, for three or four | 


is to give them much gentle exerciſe in the open air, | 


the beſt way, in ſummer, is to bring them u 
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ce Take a large handful of the raſpings or ſhavings of 
guaiacum, pomegranate bark, and balauſtines bruiſed, 
of each an ounce; galangals and liquorice root ſliced, 
of each half an ounce : let theſe be boiled in ſix quarts 
of ſmith's forge-water, to three pints; and while it is 
warm, infuſe in the decoction two draths of ſaffron, and 
half an ounce of diaſcordium.” 

Let this be divided into two drinks, and give one after 
the purge has done working, and the other after two 
day's intermiſſion ; in cold weather the drinks ſhould be 
warmed before they are adminiſtered: the ſame may be 
complied with after the laſt purge, and repeated as often 
as may be neceſſary, continuing to give the horſe con- 
ſtant exerciſe in the open free air; and this will be the 
likelieſt method to ſtrengthen ſuch horſes, as are of weak. 
relaxed conſtitutions. | | + 
But where ſuch a habit is contracted by too much 
feeding, eſpecially on hot ſcalded diet, which is often 
the caſe of young horſes kept up for ſale, the beſt way 
is to bleed and purge ſuch horſes, and at the ſame time 
to rowel them in the belly ; for this ſort of feeding eaſily 
occaſions horſes to be lax, that have no natural diſpoſi- 
tion to it; for when they grow ſuddenly fat by fuch ma- 
nagement, the ſecretions from the guts become greaſy, 
which always cauſes weakneſs and relaxation in them, 
and often forms a proper nidus for the breeding of ver- 
min; all which may be eaſily remedied by purging in 
the frſt place, and afterwards by proper exerciſe, and a 
clean diet. | | 

As for thoſe horſes that are of a hot fiery diſpoſition, 
and loſe their appetites by their heat and fretting, it is a 
caſe that cannot eaſily be remedied, becauſe of the natural 
inflammatory diſpoſition of their blood ; the only method 
is to keep them to a cool diet while they are young, and, 
in country places, to let them run abroad, eſpeciall 
where they have ſtables and warm ranges, to keep them 
from the inclemency of the weather in winter; for theſe 
ſort of horſes are always tender, being, for the moſt 
part, extremely thin ſkinned, and their blood of a thin 
texture, and eaſily put in motion. For the ſame reaſon, 


Þ ip the day 
time, and only let them run abroad in the night the 
being more hunted with the flies than any other, whic 
keeps them continually upon the fret, and hinders them 
from thriving. When ſuch horſes live till they are full 
aged, their heat and fierineſs often abates, ſo that they 
grow more uſeful; but while they are young, they are 
more ſubject to inward impoſtumations than horſes of a 
cooler temperament ; and theſe often kill them ſudden- 
ly, or bring them into lingering conſumptive maladies, 
which in ſome meaſure may be prevented by the above 
method. Grbſon on the Diſzaſes of Horſes. 

Vitiated, or Voracious APPETITE, is that where the ani- 
mal is always craving for meat. See Foul-FEE DING. 

APPLE- TREE, a fruit-tree ſo well known in this 
country, that any deſcription of it would be ſuperfluous. 

There are a pou variety of apples, ſome of which 
have been introduced from France; but three only of 
thoſe foreign ſorts are much eſteemed in England, viz. 
the French rennet, the rennet-griſe, and the violet ap- 
ple; the other being early fruit, which do not keep 
long. Beſides, their fleſh is generally mealy, ſo that they 
do not deſerve to be propagated, as we have many better 
fruits in England. RE | 

The firſt apple which is brought to the London mar- 
kets is the codlin ; a fruit too well known to need any 
deſcription. , OT a 

The next is the Margaret apple: this fruit is not ſo 
long as the codlin, and of a middle ſize; the ſide next the 
ſun changes to a fair red when ripe, the other ſide is of 
a pale yellow ot: ; the fruit is firm, and of a quick 
pleaſant taſte, but does not keep long. 

The ſummer pearmain is an oblong fruit, ſtriped 
with red next the ſun ; the fleſh is ſoft,” and in a ſhort 
time mealy ; ſo that it is not greatly eſteemed, 

The Kentiſh fill-baſket is a ſpecies of codling, of a 
large ſize, and longer ſhaped than the codlin. This 
ripens a little later in the ſeaſon, and is generally uſed 
for baking, &c. F 3 

The tranſparent apple. This vas brought to England 
about th year 1724, and was eſteemed a curioſity: it 


came 
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came from Peterſburgh, where it is affirmed to be ſo 


tranſparent, that the kernels may be perfectly ſeen, when 


the apple is held to the light; but, in this country, it is 


a mealy infipid fruit, ſo as not to be worth propagating. 

Loan's pearmain, is a beautiful fruit to the fight, of 
a middling ſize; the fide next the ſun is of a beautiful 
red, and the other fide ſtriped with the ſame colour; the 
fleſh is vinous ; but as it ſoon grows mealy, it is not 


The quince-apple. This is a ſmall fruit, ſeldom 
larger than the golden-pippin, but longer, and reſembles 
the quince in ſhape, eſpecially towards the ſtalk; the 
fide next the ſun is of a ruſſet colour, on the other fide 
inclining to yellow. This is an excellent apple for about 
three weeks in September, but it will not keep much 
longer. To 

The golden-rennet is a fruit ſo well known in Eng- 
land as to need no deſcription. This ripens about Mi- 
chaelmas, and for about a month is a very good fruit, 
either for eating raw, or baking. a 

The aromatic pippin is alſo a very good apple. It is 
about the ſize of a nonpareil, but a little longer; the 
ſide next the ſun is of a bright ruſſet colour: the fleſh 
has an aromatic flavour: it ripens in October. | 

The Hertfordſhire pearmain, . ſome called the win- 
ter pearmain. This is a good ized fruit, rather long 
than round, of a fine red next the ſun, and ſtriped with 
the ſame colour on the other ſide ; the fleſh is juicy, and 


greatly eſteemed. 


ſtews well, but is not eſteemed for eating by any nice 


palates. This is fit for uſe in November and December. 

The Kentiſh pippin is a large handſome fruit, of an 
oblong figure; the ſkin is of a pale green colour; the 
fleſh is full of juice, which is of a quick acid flavour, 
This is a very good kitchen fruit, and will keep till Fe- 
bruary. | 

The Holland pippin is larger than the former; the 
fruit is ſomewhat longer, the ſkin of a darker green, 
and the fleſh firm and juicy. This is a very good 
kitchen fruit, and will keep late in the ſeaſon. 

The monſtrous rennet is a very large apple, of an 
oblong ſhape, turning red towards the ſun, but of a dark 
green on the other fide; the fleſh is apt to be mealy, 
and is therefore not much valued by thoſe that are curi- 
ous, and only preſerved for the magnitude of the fruit. 

The embroidered apple is a pretty large fruit, ſome- 
what ſhaped like the pearmain; but the ftripes of red 
are very broad, from whence the gardeners have given 
it this title. It is a middling fruit, and commonly uſed 
as a kitchen apple, though there are many better, 

The royal ruſſet, by ſome called the leather-coat ruſ- 
ſet, on account of the deep ruſſet colour of the ſkin. 
This is a large fair fruit, of an oblong figure, broad to- 
wards the baſe; the fleſh is inclinable to yellow. This 
is one of the beſt kitchen apples we have, and the trees 
are very great bearers; they grow large and handſome, 

October till April; it is alſo 


and the fruit is in uſe from 
a pleaſant fruit to eat. 

Wheeler's ruſſet is an apple of a middling ſize, flat 
and round; the ſtalk is ſlender ; the fide next the fun of a 
light ruſſet colour, the other fide inclining to a pale yel- 
low when ripe; the fleſh is firm, and the juice has a 
quick acid flavour; but it is an excellent kitchen fruit, 
and will keep a long time. | 

Pile's ruſſet is not quite ſo large as the former, but is 


of an oval figure, of a ruſſet colour towards the ſun, 


and of a dark green on the other fide, It is a very firm 
fruit, of a ſharp acid flavour; but is much eſtemed for 


baking, and will keep ſound till April or later, if well 


preſerved. | | 

The nonpareil is a fruit pretty generally known in 
England, though there is another apple frequently ſold 
in the markets for it, which is what the French call 
haute-bonne. This is a larger fruit than the nonpareil, 


more inclining to yellow, the ruſſet colour brighter, it 
This is not ſo flat as 


is earlier ripe, and ſooner gone. 
the true nonpareil, nor is the juice ſo ſharp, though it 


is a good apple in its ſeaſon ; but the nonpareil is ſeldom 


ripe before Chriſtmas, and, when well preſerved, will 
keep till May perfectly ſound. This is juſtly eſteemed 
one of the beſt apples yet known, EY, 
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The golden pippin is a fruit peculiar to England. 
There are few countries abroad where this ſucceeds well, 
nor do the trees produce ſo good fruit in many parts of 
England as could be wiſhed. This is in ſome meaſure 
owing to their being grafted on free ſtocks, which en- 
* the fruit, but renders it leſs valuable; becauſe the 
fleth is not ſo firm, nor the flavour ſo quick; it is alſo 
apt to be dry and mealy. This ſhould therefore always 
be grafted upon the crab-ſtock, which will not canker 
like the others; and though the fruit will not be ſo fair 
to the ſight, yet it will be better flavoured, 

Beſides the above variety of apples, there are a great 


many more ; but theſe will be ſufficient to furniſh the 


table and kitchen during the whole ſeaſon of fruits. 
And with regard to the apples chiefly preferred for mak- 
ing cyder, they will be enumerated under. that article. 
See CYDER. | 

All ſorts of apples are propagated by grafting, or bud- 
ding upon the ſtocks of the ſame kind, for they will not 
take on any other ſort of fruit- tree. In the nurſeries 
there are three ſorts of ſtocks generally uſed to graft 
apples upon; the firſt are called free-ſtocks, which are 
raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples indifferent- 


ly, and theſe are alſo by ſome called crab-ſtocks ; for 


all thoſe trees which are produced from feeds, before 
they are grafted, are termed crabs, without any diſ- 
tinction; but ſuch ſtocks as are raiſed from the ker- 
nels of crabs preſſed for verjuice, ſhould be preferred. 
For it is very certain, that by frequent grafting ſome 
ſorts of apples upon free-ſtocks, the fruits have been 
rendered larger, but leſs firm, poignant, and of ſhorter 


duration. 


The ſecond ſort of ſtocks is the Dutch creeper ; theſe 
are deſigned to ſtint the growth of the trees, and keep 
them within compaſs for dwarfs, or eſpaliers. 

The third ſort is the paradiſe apple, which is a very 
low ſhrub, and therefore only proper for trees which are 
kept in pots by way of curiolity, for theſe do not con- 
tinue long. | 5 | 

Some perſons have made uſe of codlin ſtocks for graft- 
ing of apples, in order to ſtint their growth; but as 
theſe are commonly propagated by ſuckers, it is not ad- 
viſable to uſe them, Nor are the codlin trees raiſed 
from ſuckers equal to thoſe grafted upon crab ſtocks ; 
for the fruit of the latter will be firmer, laſt longer, and 
have a ſharper flavour. 'The trees ſo propagated will 
alſo laſt much longer ſound, and never put out ſuckers, 
as the codlins always do, which, if not conſtantly taken 
off, will weaken the trees, and cauſe them to canker ; nor 


is it only from their roots, but alſo from the knots of the 


ſtems, that a great number of ſtrong ſhoots are produced, 
which fill the trees with uſeleſs ſhoots, and render them 
unſightly, and the fruit ſmall and crumpled. | 
The method of raiſing ſtocks from the kernels of 
crabs, or apples, is, to procure them where they are 
preſſed for verjuice, or cyder ; and after they are cleared 
from the pulp, they may be ſown upon a bed of light 
earth, covering them over about half an inch thick with 
the ſame light earth ; theſe kernels may be ſown in No- 
vember or December, where the ground is dry, but in 
wet ground it will be better to defer it till February; 
but then the ſeeds muſt be preſerved in dry ſand, and 
kept out of the reach of vermin; for if mice or rats can 
get to them, they will devour the ſeeds : there ſhould 
alſo be care taken of the ſeeds, when ſown, to protect 
them from thoſe vermin, by ſetting traps, &c. to take 
them. In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, 
they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon overtop the plants, and ſpoil 
their growth ; if theſe thrive well, ſome of them will be 
fit to tranſplant into the nurſery the October following; 
for the ſooner theſe ſeedling plants are removed from 
the ſeed bed, the leſs danger there will be of their ſhooting 
down tap-roots, which, in fruit trees, ſhould always be 
prevented. The ground where theſe young ſtocks are 
to be planted, ſhould be carefully digged, cleanſed from 
the roots of all bad weeds, and laid level ; then the 
ſtocks ſhould be planted in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the plants one foot diftant in the rows, cloſing the earth 


| pretty faſt to their roots ; when the ſtocks are tranſ- 


. planted 


planted out of the ſeed bed, the firſt autumn after ſow- 
ing, they muſt not be headed; but ſuch as are inclined 
to ſhoot downward, the tap- root muſt be ſhortened, 
in order to force out horizontal roots. If the ground is 
pretty. good in' which theſe ſtocks are planted, and the 
weeds conſtantly cleared away, the ſtocks will make 
reat progreſs; ſo that thoſe which are intended for 
N — may be grafted the ſpring twelve months after 
they are planted out of the ſeed beds; but thoſe which 
are deſigned for ſtandards, will require two or three 
years more growth, before they are fit to graft, by 
which time they will be upwards of fix feet high. The 
other neceſſary work to be obſerved while theſe trees re- 
main in the nurſery, the reader will find under the 
article NURSERY. | | 
If theſe trees are deſigned for eſpaliers in the kitchen 
garden, and there be a proper extent of ground, it will 
be proper to plant not only ſuch ſorts as are adapted to 
the uſe of the table, but alfo-a ſufficient number of trees 
to ſupply the kitchen; but where the kitchen garden is 
ſmall, the latter muſt be ſupplied from ſtandard trees, 
either from the orchard, or wherever they are planted ; 
but as many of theſe kitchen apples are large, and hang 
late in the autumn upon the trees, my will be much 
more expoſed to the ſtrong winds on ſtandard trees, than 
in eſpaliers, whereby many of the fruit will be blown 
down before they are ripe, and others fo bruiſed as to 
prevent their keeping: the planting of them therefore in 
eſpaliers, where it can be done, ſhould always be pre- 
ferred, DH 
The diſtance between theſe trees ſhould not be leſs 
than twenty-five or thirty feet, for ſuch ſorts as are of 
moderate growth, if grafted upon crab or free-ſtocks ; 
but the larger growing ſorts ſnould not be allowed leſs 
room than thirty-five feet, which will be found full near 
enough, if the ground is good, and the trees properly 
trained ; for as the branches of theſe trees ſhould not be 
ſhortened, but trained at their full length, ſo in a few 
years they will be found to meet. Indeed, at the firſt 
planting, the diſtance will appear ſo great to thoſe perſons 
who have not obſerved the vigorous growth of theſe 
trees, that they will ſuppoſe they never can extend their 
branches ſo far as to cover the eſpalier; but if ſuch per- 
ſons will but obſerve the growth of ſtandard trees of the 
fame kinds, and remark how wide their branches are ex- 


as theſe eſpalier trees are allowed to ſpread on two ſides 
only, the progreſs muſt conſequent! 
whole nourifhment of the roots will be employed in theſe 
ſide branches, than where there is a greater number of 
branches on every fide of the tree, which are to be ſup- 
plied with the ſame nouriſhment. | 5 
The trees ſhould not be more than two years growth 
from the graft, but thoſe of one year ſhould be preferred: 
be careful that their ſtocks are young, ſound, and ſmooth, 
free from canker, which have been cut down in the 


ſhould be entirely cut off from their roots, which, if 
left on, will turn mouldy and decay, and by that means 
obſtruct the new fibres in their growth; the extreme 
parts of the roots muſt be ſhortened, and all bruiſed 
roots cut off; and if there are any miſplaced roots, 
which eroſs each other, they ſhould alſo be cut away. 
As to the pruning the head of theſe trees, there needs be 
2 more done, than to cut off any branches, which 
ate ſo ſituated, as that they cannot be trained to the line 
of the eſpalier; in the planting there muſt be care taken 
not to place their roots too deep in the ground, eſpecially 
if the ſoil be moiſt, but rather raiſe them on a little bill 
which will be neceſſary to allow for the raiſing of the 
borders afterwards. The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe 
trees in all ſoils that are not very moiſt, is, from OQo- 
ber to the middle, or latter end of November, accord- 
ing as the ſeaſon continues mild; but ſo ſoon as the 
leaves fall they may be removed with great ſafety. After 


ſtake to each tree, to which the branches ſhould be 
. faſtened, to prevent the wind from ſhaking or looſening 
their roots, which will deſtroy the young fibres ; for 


when theſe trees are planted very early in the autumn, 
they will ſoon puſh out a great number 'of new fibres, 


tended on every ſide, they will be ſoon convinced, that | 


be greater, as the | 


nurſery, When they are taken up, all the ſmall fibres | 


the trees are planted, it will be proper to place down a | 
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which, being very tender, are eaſily broken, and the 
trees thereby greatly injured. If the winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, it will be proper to lay ſome rotten dung, tan- 
ner's bark, or ſome ſort of mulch, about their roots, to 
prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground, which 
might damage theſe tender fibres ; but the mulch ſhould 
not be laid before the froſt begins; for if it be laid over 
the roots ſoon after the trees are planted (as 1s often 
practiſed) it will prevent the moiſture from entering the 
ground, and do much hurt to the trees. ; | 
The following ſpring, before the trees begin to puſh, 
two or three ſhort ſtakes ſhould be driven down on each 
ſide of the tree, to which the branches ſhould be faſten- 
ed down as horizontally as poſſible, never cutting them 
down, as is by ſome practiſed, for there will be no 
danger of their putting out branches enough to furniſh 
the eſpalier, when the trees are once well eſtabliſhed in 
their quarters. : | 

In the pruning of theſe trees, the chief point is never 
to ſhorten any of their branches, unleſs there be an ab- 
ſolute want of ſhoots to fill the places of the eſpalier ; 
for where the knife is much uſed, it only multiplies uſe- 
leſs ſhoots, and prevents their fruiting ; ſo that the 
beſt method of managing theſe trees is, to go over them 
three or four times in the growing ſeaſon, and rub off 
all ſuch ſhoots as are irregularly produced, and train the 
others down to the ſtakes, in the poſition they are to re- 
main; if this be carefully performed in ſummer, there 
will be little left to be done in the winter; and by bend- 
ing their ſhoots from time to time as they are produced, 
there will be no occaſion to uſe force to bring them 
down, nor any danger of breaking the branches. The 
'diſtance theſe branches ſhould be trained from each other, 
for the largeſt ſorts of fruits, ſhould be about ſeven or 
eight inches, and for the ſmaller five or fix. If theſe 
plain inſtructions are followed, it will fave much unne- 
ceſſary labour of pruning, and the trees will, at all 
times, make a handſome appearance ; whereas, when 
they are ſuffered to grow rude in ſummer, there will be 


much difficulty in bringing down their ſhoots without 


breaking, eſpecially if they are grown ſtubborn. All the 
ſorts of apple trees produce their fruit upon curſons, or 
ſpurs ; ſo that theſe ſhould never be cut off, for they 
will continue fruitful a great number of years. Miller 
W . 
For the method of making the eſpaliers, ſee the article 
MEETS. EDT 8 5 
And for the method of planting ſtandard trees in 
orchards, fee OR char. „ 
APRICOT-TREE, a fruit tree now well known in 
the n gardens. oo 5 
| There are about feven varieties of apricots cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens, viz. 1. The maſculine apricot. 
2. The orange apricot. &. Tho Algier apricot. 4. The 
Roman apricot. 5. The Turkey apricot. 6. The Breda 
apricot. 7. The Bruſſels apricot. | 
The maſculine is the firſt ripe of all the apricots ; it 
is a ſmall roundiſh fruit, of a red colour towards the 
ſun; as it ripens the colour fades to a greeniſh yel- 
low on the other ſide. The tree is very apt to be 
covered with flowers; but as they come out very early 
in the ſpring, they are frequently deſtroyed by the ou 
unleſs the trees are covered to protect them. 
The orange is the next ripe apricot; this fruit is much 
larger than the former, and, as it ripens, changes to a 
deep yellow colour. The fleſh of this is dry, and not 
high flayoured ; it is fitter for tarts, than for the table. 
The Algier is the next in ſeaſon ; this is of an oval 
ſhape, a little compreſſed on the ſides; it turns to a pale 
yellow, or ſtraw colour, when ripe ; the fleſh is dry, and 
not high flavoured : this, and what is by ſome perſons 
called the common apricot, are often confounded. | 
The Roman is the next ripe apricot ; this is a Jarger 
fruit than the former, and not compreſſed on the ſides z 
the colour is deeper, and not ſo dry as the former. 


” 


The Turkey apricot 'is yet larger than either of the 
former, and of a globular figure; they turn to a deeper 
yellow than the former; the. fleſh is firmer, and of an 
higher flavour than either of the former. 
The Breda apricot (as it is called from its being brought 


1 


ou thence into England) was originally brought from 


Africa: 
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Africa: this is a large, roundiſh fruit, changing into a 
deep yellow, when ripe; the fleſh is ſoft, full of juice, 
and of a deep orange colour on the inſide; the ſtone 1s 
rounder and larger than that of the other ſorts : this is the 
beſt apricot we have; and, when ripened on a ſtandard, 
is preferable to all other kinds. | 

The Bruſſels is the lateſt ripe of all the apricots ; for, 
when it is planted againſt a wall, it is generally the be- 
ginning of Auguſt before it is ripe, unleſs when it is 
planted to a full ſouth aſpect; which is what ſhould not 
be practiſed, becauſe the fruit is never well taſted which 

rows in a warm expoſure, This fruit is of a middling 
| oy rather inclining to an oval figure; red on the fide 
next the ſun, with many dark ſpots, and of a. greeniſh 

ellow on the other fide; the fleſh is firm, and of an 
igh flavour; the fruit often cracks before it is ripe. 

Moſt people train theſe trees . to ſtems of fix or 
ſeven feet high, or bud them upon ſtocks of that height; 
but this is a practice that ſhould not be recommended, 
becauſe the higher the heads of theſe trees are, the more 
they are expoſed to the cutting winds in the ſpring, 
which too frequently deſtroy the bloſſoms ; and the fruit 
is alſo more liable to be blown down in ſummer, eſpe- 
cially if there ſhould happen to be much wind at the time 
they are ripe ; which, by falling from a great height, will 
be bruiſed and ſpoiled ; therefore half ſtandards, of about 
two and a half, or three feet in the ſtem ſhould be pre- 
ferred to thoſe which are much taller. | 

Theſe fruits are all. propagated by budding them on 
plum ſtocks, and will readily take upon almoſt any ſort of 
plum, provided the ſtock be free and thriving (except 
the Bruſſels kind, which is uſually budded on a ſort of 
ſtock, commonly called the St. 3 which better ſuits 
the tree, as being generally planted for ſtandards, than 
any other ſort of plum will.) The manner of raiſing 
the ſtocks, and budding theſe trees, are treated of under 
their particular articles. 

Theſe trees are all (except the two laſt ſorts) planted 
againſt walls, and ſhould have an eaſt or weſt aſpect; 
for, if they are planted full ſouth, the great heat cauſes 
them to be mealy before they are well eatable. The 
borders under theſe walls ſhould be ſix feet wide at leaſt, 
and, if it were more, the better; but they ſhould never 
be made ſo deep, as is the general cuſtom ; for, if the 
earth be two feet deep, or two and a half at moſt, it is 
enough. * | | 

If your ground is a wet cold loam or clay, you ſhould 
raiſe your borders as much above the level of the ſurface 
as it will admit, laying ſome ftones or rubbiſh in the 
bottom, to prevent the roots from running downwards; 
but, if you plant upon a chalk or gravel, it will be bet- 
ter to raiſe the borders to a proper thickneſs with good 
loamy earth than to fink the borders by removing the 
chalk or gravel. | | 
The beſt ſoil to be uſed for theſe and all other ſorts of 
fruit trees, is freſh untried earth, from a paſture ground, 
taken about ten inches deep, with the turf, and laid to 
rot and mellow at leaſt twelve months before it is uſed ; 
and this muſt be kept often turned, to ſweeten and im- 
bibe the nitrous particles of the air. 

Your borders being thus prepared, make choice of 
ſuch trees as are but of one year's growth from budding ; 
and, if -your ſoil is dry, or of a middling temper, you 
ſhould prefer October for the beſt ſeaſon for planting, 
eſpecially having, at that time, a greater choice of trees 
from the nurſeries, before they have been picked and 
drawn over by other people. The manner of preparing 
theſe trees for planting being the ſame in common as 
other fruit trees, we refer the reader to the article 
PEACHES. | = 

But do not cut off any part of the head at that time, 
unleſs there are any ſtrong fore-right ſhoots which will 
not come to the wall, which may be taken quite away. 

Your trees being thus prepared, you muſt mark out 
the diſtances they are to ſtand, which, in a good 
ſtrong ſoil, or againſt a low wall, ſhould be twenty feet, 
or more: but, in a moderate ſoil, and againſt taller 
walls, eighteen feet is a good reaſonable diſtance ; then 
make an hole where each tree is to ſtand, and place its 
ſtem about four inches from the wall, inclining the head 
thereto : and, after having fixed the tree in the ground, 


APR 


nail the branches to the wall, to prevent their ſhaking, 


In this ſtate let it remain till the middle of March, when, 
if the weather is good, you muſt unnail the branches of 


your trees, ſo as not to diſturb the roots, and, being 


provided with a ſharp knife, put your foot cloſe to the 


item of the tree; and, having placed your left-hand to 


the bottom of the tree, to prevent its being diſturbed, 
with your right-hand cut off the head of the tree, if 
it has but one ſtem, or where it may have two or more 
ſhoots, each of them muſt be ſhortened to about four or 
five eyes above the bud, ſo that the ſloping fide may be 
towards the wall. | NEED | 

In the ſpring, if the weather proves dry, you muſt, 
now-and-then, give your trees a gentle refreſhing with 
water all over their head, which will greatly help them; 
and alſo lay ſome turf, or other mulch, round their roots, 
to prevent their drying during the ſummer-ſeaſon: as new 
branches are produced, obſerve to nail them to the wall 


in an horizontal poſition; and ſuch ſhoots as are pro- 


duced fore-right, muſt be intirely diſplaced. This muſt 
be repeated, as often as is neceſſary, to prevent their 


hanging from the wall; but by no means ſtop any of 


their ſhoots in ſummer. | 
At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 
you muſt unnai] their branches, and ſhorten them in 
proportion to their ſtrength; a vigorous branch may be 
left eight or nine inches long, but a weak one ſhould 
not be left above five or 11x. | 
When you have ſhortened the ſhoots, be ſure to nail 
them as horizontally as poſſible ; for upon this it is that 
the future good of the tree chiefly depends. | 
The ſecond ſummer obſerve, as in the firſt, to diſplace 
all fore-right ſhoots, as they are produced, nailing in 
the other cloſe to the wall horizontally, ſo that the 
middle of the tree may be kept open; and never ſhorten 


any of the ſhoots in ſummer, unleſs to furniſh branches 


to fill vacant places on the wall ; and never do this later 
than April. At Michaelmas ſhorten theſe ſhoots, as 
was directed for the firſt year; the ſtrong ones may be 
8 or ten inches, and the weak, ſix or ſeven at 
moſt. : 

The following year's management will be nearly the 
ſame with this ; but only obſerve, that apricots produce 
their bloſſom-buds, not only upon the laſt year's wood, 
but alſo upon the curſons or ſpurs, which are produced 
from the two year's wood : great care ſhould therefore 
be had in the ſummer management, not to hurt or diſ- 
place theſe : obſerve alſo to ſhorten your branches at the 


winter pruning, ſo as to furniſh freſh wood in every part 


of the tree. | | 
Theſe few rules, well executed, together with a little 
obſervation and care, will be ſufficient ; and, to pretend 
to preſcribe particular directions for all the different ac- 
cidents, or manners of treating fruits, would be impoſ- 
ſible ; the reader will find what has been ſaid, if duly 
attended to, ſufficient. Wa | 
The Bruſſels and Breda apricots, being, for the moſt 


part, planted for ſtandards, will require very little prun- 
ing or management; only obſerve to take out all the 


dead wood, or ſuch branches as croſs each other ; this 
muſt be done early in autumn, or in the ſpring, after 
the cold weather is paſt, that the part may not canker 
where the inciſion is made. Miller's Gard, Dit. - 

APRIL, the fourth month of the civil year, conſiſting 
of thirty days. | 8 

This month is the beſt month, if the weather be dry, 
to ſow barley and white oats, to deſtroy weeds, and alſo 
to fallow land. ER BELLY 

Fell the timber you intend to bark, if the ſpring be 


forward : cleanſe and rid your coppices, and preſerve 


them from cattle : keep geeſe and ſwine out of commons 
and paſtures, and water new planted trees, if the weather 
prove dry. PN 

Pick up ſtones on the new ſown land : ſow hemp and 
flax. | 18 

Cleanſe ditches, and get in your manure that lies in 
the ſtreets or lanes, or * it in heaps. 

Set oſiers, willows, and other aquatics, before they 
are too forward, and alſo ſlips of roſemary or lavender. 

You may throughout this month ſow clover graſs, 


| St. Foyn, and all French and other graſſes, or hays: 
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plant madder, and be ſelling of your winter fed cattle. | 


TT „%% 

- AQUATICS, or aquatic plants, ſuch plants and trees 
as grow in water. | | ws RON] 
hus, the willow, oſier, water-creſſes, brook-limes, 
&c. are aquatics. 5 

ARABLE land, ſuch land as is tilled, or cultivated 
for the production of corn. | 5 

ARAIRE, the name of a ſmall plough uſed in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, in France. 

It conſiſts of a ground wriſt, a, b, (Plate I. Fig. 3.) 
from three to four feet long, ending in a point towards 
35. The under part of this wriſt, inſtead of being flat, 
is formed into a ridge, which extends the whole Tenge 
of it. L 

This ground wriſt, at the end a, terminates in a 
ſtrong tenon fixed in a large mortiſe, fotmed at the ex- 
tremity d of the beam de, and is beſides faſtened to the 
beam by two iron uprights F g, which have a head at 
g, and going through the beam are keyed at /. the diſ- 
tance between the under part of the beam about 7, and 
the upper part of the ground wriſt towards g, is about 
fifteen inches. Inſtead of theſe uprights there is ſome- 
times put a piece of ſharpened wood or iron, as. repre- 
ſented by the pricked line h g, which ſerves inſtead of 
a coulter. 

On the upper part of the ground wriſt is 
iron ſhare d h (Fig. 4). the part d i, is received into the 
ſame mortiſe of the extremity d (Fig. 3.) in which the 
tenon of the ground wriſt is faſtened ; and the wings of 
the ſhare 4 ] (Fig. 4.) reſt upon the iron uprights F g 
(Fig. 3.) . 


n the hindermoſt part of this plotigh is a ſingle le- 


ver md (Fig. 3.) which ſerves for a handle: at the end 


d, where it is bent, it enters, as well as the ground wriſt 
and ſhare, into the great mortiſe 4, at the end of the 
beam; and the whole is ſecured with wedges. The 
handle ſometimes conſts of two pieces lapped one over 
the other, as at u, to lengthen or ſhotten it, according 
to the height of the ploughman. | | 

By means of the wedges juſt mentioned, the angle 
which the ground wriſt forms with the beam, may be 
altered at pleaſure, which makes it plough more or leſs 
deep. At the hinder parts of the ground wriſts are two 
earth hoards, faſtend at o, by a ſtrong wooden pin, which 
paſſes through both the boards and the*ground: wriſt. 
The beam 4, /, e, which is from eight to ten feet 
long, has an iron bolt at the end e, which enters with 
great eaſe into a large mortiſe made at the extremity g, 
of the piece of wood q 57, intended to paſs between 
the oxen, and to which their harneſs is to be faſtened. 
When a ſingle horſe is uſed in the plough, a ſhaft is ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of the piece of wood 5 r, and faſtened 
to the end of the beam e, by an iron ringlet. 

It is evident that this plough goes a greater or leſs 
depth, according as the draught is more or leſs raiſed. The 
ploughman, as has been already obſerved, can alter the 
angle which the ground wriſt forms with the beam, by 
means of the wedges he drives into the mortiſe of the 
beam, which receives both the ground wriſt and handle. 
But theſe directions, not being ſufficiently exact, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the ploughman ſhould lean on the handle , 
when it cuts too deep, and raiſe it when it makes too 
ſhallow a furrow : this labour is ſo conſtant, that were 


the plough to work in a ſtrong ſoil, the ploughman | 


could not ſupport it. The two little earth boards p p, 
turn over to the right and left the earth that has been 
looſened by the ſhare ; but this is not done ſo regularly, 
as when there is but one earth board, which throws the 
earth into, the furrows before made, as faſt as it comes out 
of that which the plough is forming : it is however cer- 
tain, that the ground wriſt being ridged, the plough- 
man always reſts it on one ſide, which . occaſions the 
greater-part of the earth to be thrown one way. 

Theſe ploughs having no coulters, the earth is not 
eut vertically at all: for neither the piece of ſharpen- 
ed wood, nor the ſheath which joins the ground wriſt 
to the beam, and which is placed a little before the 
ſmall iron bars /, g, can be eſteemed a coulter. The 
bar repreſented by the pricked line h g, may ſerve in- 
ſtead of a coulter, but it muſt then be made of iron; 

2 


fixed à large 


Ul 
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and in this ciſe the coulter would be very imptoperly ſi- 
tuated, for it ſhould by rights be before the ſhare, - | 
Theſe ploughs are very convenient to uſe among trees, 
or in vineyards: they may alſo, ſerve to ftir the ground 
in the intervals between the rows of ſaintfoin and lu- 
cerne; but then ſhould be rather called cultivators, 
than ploughs: Du Hamel's Elemens d Agriculture, © 
ARCHIMEDES's ſcrew, a kind of ſpiral pump, for 
raiſing water, ſo called from Archimedes, its inventor. 
It confiſts of a long cylinder, with a hollow pipe, 
tube, or gtoove coiled round it, as repreſented on Plate | 
I. Fig. 5. whete A B ſhews the cylinder, and C D the 
tube open at each end. It is placed in ah oblique po- 
ſition to the horizon, with the Iower end in the water to 
be raiſed; and the other ſuppbrted by the pivot below 
the winch J K, by which tlie tube and cylinder are. 
turned round. 8 He 5 
As ſoon as the ſcrew is {mmerſed in the water, it im- 
mediately riſes therein by the orifice C, to the level of 
the ſurface of the water EF; and if the poitit of the 
ſpiral tube, which in the beginning of the motion is co- 
incident with the ſurface of the water, happens. not. to 
be on the lower ſide of the cylinder; the water will, upon 
the motion of the ſcrew, move on the ſpiral tube, till it 
comes to the point which is on the other ſide, and coin- 
cident with the ſurface of the water; when it is arrived 
at that point, às ſuppoſe at O, it cannot afterwards. poſ- 
ſeſs any part of the ſpiral, but that which is upon the 
loweſt part of the cylinder; fot it cannot move from O 
towards H or G, becauſe they ate ſituated higher above 
the horizon; and ſince this will conſtantly be the caſe, 
after the water in tlie ſpiral has obtained the point O, it 
is plaiti that it muſt always be on the under part of the 


cylinder. x 
But becauſe the cylinder is in motion, every part of 
the ſpiral ſcrew from O to D, will, by degrees, ſucceed 
to every part thereof from O to D, as it comes on the 
lower foe; that is, it muſt afcend on the lower patt of 
the cylinder through all the length of the pipe, till it 
comes to the orifice at D, where it will run out, as 
having nothing farther to ſupport it. 
This engine may be very uſeful in raiſing water, foul 
with ſand, &c. as the leathers of pumps will be ſoon 
deſtroyed by theſe particles. And it was principally this 
teaſon that Induced the ingenious Mr. Smeaton to erect 
a machine of this kind in the gaidens of her royal high- 
neſs the princeſs dowager of Wales at Kew, where it is 
worked by horſes, and ſupplies all the ponds, &c. in 
that extenſive garden with water. A machine of this 
kind, turned by a wind-mill, might be of great uſe in 
draining lands in ſeveral parts of England, as it is not 
ſubje to be out of order, and might be made to raiſe a 
very large quantity of water to a ſmall height, We 
ſhall deſcribe ſeveral other contrivances fot this. pur- 
poſe when we come to treat of draining of lands, there 
being many very curious and uſeful engines of this 
kind depoſited in the machine room of the ſociety for the 
encouragement of arts, &c. Sce the article DRAaininG 
of Lanns. * | 
ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of land, _. 
ARK, a large cheſt to put corn or fruit in, like the 
bin of a buttery. en „ 
ARLES, or EaRLEs, earneſt; thus an arles- penny, 
ſignifies an earneſt pen x. | 
AROMATIC, an epithet applied to ſuch plants, and 
other bodies, as yield a fine fragrant ſmell, and have a 
warm ſpicy taſte, ; | | | 
ARPENT, the French name for an acre. Se 
ACRE. 3 5 : 
We have already obſerved under the article acre, that 
the French arpent contains 100 perches of twenty-two 
French ſquare feet, which is equal to about one acre 
and three quarters of a rood Engliſh meaſure. But it 
may be neceſlary to add here, that the French have 
three different arpents, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets little, 
middle, and great arp ent. | 
The little ARPENT contains 100 perches of eighteen 
feet and a half ſquare ; conſequently its ſuperficial mea- 
ſure is 32,400 French feet, equal to 34,603 feet, or three 
rood, ſeven perches, and twenty-ſeven feet Engliſh 


meaſure. 
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The middle ArPENT, conſiſts alſo of 100 perches, 


twenty feet ſquare, which make 40, ooo French ſeet ſu- 
perficial meaſure ; equal to 42,720 feet, or three rood, 
thirty-ſix perches, and 149 feet Engliſh meaſure. 
| The great ARPENT, contains ten perches of twenty- 
two ſquare perches. See the article ACRE. ' 
AR'PICHOKE, a plant well known in the Engliſh 
gardens, where there are two ſorts cultivated, namely, 
the globe artichoke, and the French artichoke. _ 
The globe artichoke is much the better plant. This 
hath large heads, with brown ſcales, which turn 1n- 
ward: the fleſhy part at the bottom of the ſcales is very 
thick, and therefore preferred to the French artichoke, 
whoſe ſtalks generally grow higher; but the head ſmaller, 
and of a more conical form, than thoſe of the globe. 
The ſcales alſo are narrower, of a greener colour, and 
frequently turned outward. The fleſhy part, which 1s 
eaten, is not near ſo thick, and hath a diſagreeable per- 
fumed taſte. This ſpecies was almoſt wholly deſtroyed 
in the Engliſh gardens during the hard froſt in 17 39-40. 
The manner of propagating this plant is from {lips or 


| ſuckers taken from the old roots, in February or March, 


which, if planted in a good ſoil, will produce large fair 
fruit the autumn following. | | 

About the beginning of March, according to the 
goodneſs of the ſeaſon, or forwardneſs of the old arti- 
choke ſtocks, will be the proper time of dreſſing them, 
which muſt be thus performed: with your ſpade remove 
all the earth from about your ſtock, down below the 
part from whence the young ſhoots are produced, clear- 
ing the earth from between the ſhoots, fo as to be able 
to judge of the goodneſs of each, with their proper po- 
fition upon the ſtock ; then make choice of two of the 
cleareſt, ſtratteſt, and moſt promiſing plants that are pro- 
duced from the under part of the ſtock, which you are 
to let remain for a crop; then with your thumb force 
off all the other plants and buds, cloſe 
the ſtock, from whence they are produced, being very 
careful not to Jeave any of the buds, and with your 
tpade draw the earth about the two plants which are 
left, and with your hands cloſe it faſt to each of them, 
ſeparating them as far aſunder as they can conveniently be 
placed without breaking them, obſerving to crop off the 
tops of the leaves, which hang down, with py hands: 
your ground being levelled between the ſtocks, you may 
ſow. thereon a ſmall crop of ſpinage, which will be taken 
off before the archichokes will cover the ground; and 
be ſure to keep them clear from weeds; and towards the 


latter end of April, or the beginning of May, when 


our plants begin to ſhew their fruit, you muſt carefully 
ook over your ſtocks, and draw up all young plants 
from them, which may have been produced ſince their 
dreſſing, and cut off all ſuckers which are produced from 
the ſtems of the artichokes, leaving only the principal 
head, by which means your fruit will be larger: when 
your artichokes are fit to gather, you muſt break, or 
cut them down cloſe to the furface of the ground, that 


your ſtocks may make ſtrong freſh ſhoots by the middle 


of November, which is the ſeaſon for earthing, or, as 


done: 


of the ground; then dig between every ſtock, raiſing all 
the earth between each row of ſtocks into a ridge, as is 
done in the common method of trenching ground, fo as 
that the row of artichokes may be exactly in the middle 
of each ridge; this will be ſufficient to guard them 
againſt froſt: and I would here recommend it to the 
public, as infinitely preferable to long dung, which is 
by the unſkilful often uſed to cover the roots, and is 
the occaſion of their fruit being ſmall, and almoſt with- 
out any bottoms to them. Gbferve, that, although I 
have mentioned November as the ſeaſon for earthing 
them, yet, if the weather proves mild, it may be de- 
ferred till any time in December. 


When you have thus earthed them up, you have no- 
thing more to do till February or March, by which time 


they will have grown through the ridge of the earth ; | 
and 


when the weather is proper, muſt be dreſſed as was 
before directed. 


e to the head of | 


When you have a mind to make a new plantation of 
artichokes, after having digged in and buried ſome very 
rotten dung in the ground you have allotted for that pur- 


poſe, make choice of ſuch of your plants, taken from 
your old ſtocks, as are clear, ſound, and not woody, 


having ſome fibres at the bottom; then with your knife 


cut oft that knobbed woody part, which joined them to 
the ſtock ; and if that cuts criſp and tender, it is a ſign 


of its goodneſs ; but if tough and ſtringy, throw it away 
as good for nothing: then cut off the large outſide. 


leaves of the plants, intended for ſetting, pretty low, 
that the middle or heart leaves may be above them. 
Your plants being thys prepared (if the weather be 
very dry, or the plants have been any time taken from 
the ſtocks, it will be convenient to ſet them upright in 
a tub of water for three or four hours before they are 
planted, which will greatly refreſh them) you muſt then 
proceed to planting, which muſt be done by ranging a 
line acrofs the ground, in order to their being placed 


at two feet diſtance from each other in the rows, and, 
if deſigned for a full crop, five feet diſtance from row to 
row: your plants muſt be ſet about four inches deep, 
and the earth cloſed very faſt to their roots; obſerving, 
if the ſeaſon proves dry, to keep them watered two or 
three times a week, until they are gowing, after which 
they do not require any. | ay Tee: 


will produce the largeſt and beſt artichokes ſome time in 
Auguſt and September, after all thoſe from the old ſtocks 
are paſt ; ſo that if you intend to continue your arti- 
chokes through the whole ſeaſon, you muſt make a new 
plantation every year, othefwiſe you cannot poſlibly have 
fruit longer than two or three months. r 

Thoſe artichokes which are planted in a moiſt rich 
ſoil, will always produce the largeſt and beſt fruit; ſo 
that where ſuch a ſoil can be obtained, it will be proper 
to make a freſh plantation every ſpring, to ſucceed the 


roots will not live through the winter in a very moiſt 


to ſupply the table early, and to furniſh plants, ſhould be 
in a drier ſituation. You ſhould always obſerve to plant 
artichokes in an open ſpot of ground, not under the drip 
of trees, where they will draw up very tall, and produce 
only ſmall inſignificant fruit. Miller's Gard. Dif. 

That ingenious cultivator M. de Chateauvieux, has 
raiſed excellent artichokes in the open field, with- 
out dunging the ground, or eyen watering the plants, 
merely by a thorough ſtirring of the earth, according to 
the principles of the new huſbandry. ** Artichokes, 
on that ingenious gentleman, planted at the beginning 
0 


was, in general, from twelve to fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference. Their leaves entirely covered the beds ſix 
ret wide.” | | 0 

Jeruſalem ARTICHOKE, a ſpecies of the ſun flower, of 
the perennial kind, propagated in many gardens for the 


roots, which are eſteemed by ſome people; but they are 
the gardeners term it, landing them up: which is thus | 


watery and windy, which hath brought them almoſt into 


diſuſe. 
Cut off all the young ſhoots quite cloſe to the ſurface | 


Theſe are propagated by planting the ſmaller roots, or 
the larger ones cut into pieces, obſerving to preſerve a 
bud to each ſeparate piece, either in the ſpring or au- 
tumn, allowing them a good diſtance, for their roots 
will multiply greatly: the autumn following, when their 
ſtems decay, the roots may be taken up for uſe. Theſe 
plants ſhould be cultivated in ſome remote corner of the 


their roots are apt to over- run whatever grows near them; 
nor can they be eaſily deſtroyed, when they are once 
well fixed in a garden. Miller's Gard. Di#. | | 
| ARTIFICIAL GRASSES, ſuch as are introduced into 
the field with great care, and cultivated afterwards with 
great diligence. Such as burnet, clover, lucern, ſaint- 
foin, ray-graſs, ſpurry, &c. Fee the method of cultivating 
each under its proper article. | | 
ARTIFICIAL PASTUREs, ſuch lands as are properly 
cultivated and ſown with the above plants, or any other 
that yield a great deal of fodder for cattle. i 


ward 


exactly in a row, and, with a meaſure-ſtick, plant them 


heſe plants in a kindly ſeaſon, or on 2 moiſt ſoil, - 


old ſtacks, and ſupply the table in autumn. But the 


foil; fo that your ſtocks which you intend ſhould remain 


May, produced, in September, their firſt fruit, which 


garden, for they are very unſightly while growing, and 


| . 
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 ASCARIDES, ſmall worms common in horſes, re- 
ſembling needles, ſome of them white, and ſome of an 
azure colour, with flattiſh heads. They are often called 
eedle-worms by the farriers, | | | 
n Theſe — are very troubleſome, and hard to be 
rooted out, and expoſe horſes to frequent gripes, and 
other fretting uneaſy diſorders in their guts. 'They breed 
at all times of the year, and often when one brood 1s de- 
ſtroyed another ſucceeds. They are not mortal; but 
when à horſe is peſtered with this ſort of vermin, 
though he will go through his buſinefs tolerably well, 
and ſometimes feed heartily, yet he always looks lean and 
Jaded ; his hair ſtares as it he was ſurfeited, and nothing 
he eats makes him thrive; he oftens ſtrikes his hind- 
feet againſt his belly, which ſhews where his grievance 
lies, and is ſometimes griped, but without the violent 
ſymptoms that attend a cholic, or — for he 
never rolls or tumbles, but only ſhews uneaſineſs, and 
generally lays himſelf down TE on his belly for a 
little while, and then gets up and falls a feeding; but 
the ſureſt ſign is when he voids them with his dung. 
Theſe ſmall worms ſometimes come away 1n great 
numbers with a purge, and ſome horſes get clear of 
them by purges only ; but this does not often happen ; 
for the horſes that breed aſcarides are, above all others, 
ſubject to ſlime and wormy matter. They ſeem to have 


their lodgment about the beginning of the ſmall guts, 


near the ſtomach, among the concocted aliment or chyle, 
both from their colour, the ſymptoms of the gripes, 
and the ſudden fits of ſickneſs > theſe horſes are often 
ſeized with, which ſometimes make them abruptly leave 
off their food, for a few minutes, and fall greedily to it 
again as ſoon as the ſick fit is over. They are ſeldom 
ſeen, except when a horſe has had a purge given, or 
when he falls into a natural purging, which thoſe horſes 
are often ſubject to, and then they come away in very 
great numbers, with much ſlime and naſtineſs. They 
not only make a horſe grow lean, and look ſurfeited; 
but in opening his mouth, one may perceive a more than 
ordinary languid whiteneſs, and a ſickly ſmell, from the 
want of thoſe due ſupplies of blood and nouriſhment, 
which give a livelineſs to the colour that is always per- 
ceivable in ſound vigorous horſes ; ſo that whatever be 
the primary cauſe, theſe worms ſeem, in a great meaſure, 
to proceed from a vitiated appetite, and a weak digeſtion, 
which renders them the more difficult to be removed; 
for which reaſon recourſe muſt be firſt had to-mercurials, 
and after theſe, to ſuch things as are proper to ſtrengthen 
the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and give a better tone 
to the ſolids. | 
To a horſe, therefore, that is troubled with theſe 
ſmall white, or azure coloured worms, the following 
method may be obſerved : | 
% Take of calomel that has been often ſublimed and 
well prepared, two drams ; diapente half an ounce ; make 


it into a ball, with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve of 


wormwood, or of rue, and give it in the morning, 
keeping the horſe from meat and water four hours before, 
and four hours after taking it.” 

The next morning adminifter the following purge, 
taking great care to xeep the horſe from wet, or from 
any thing that may expſe him to catch cold. 

„Take Barbadoes, or plantation aloes, one ounce 
ſalt of tartar, two drams; Feſh ginger grated, a dram 
and a half; oil of amber a myWdling ſpoonful: make the 
whole into a ball with flour or liquorice powder.“ 

This purge may be worked off in the ſtable with 
warm water, which is much the ſafeſt way when mer- 
curials are given. The calomel ball and purge may be 
repeated in fx or eight days; and again in fix or eight 
days more. ES | 

When a horſe has gone through a courſe of theſe 
mercurials purges, let the following drink be given two 
or three times a week, and continued till the horſe be- 

gins to thrive and look healthful. | 


& Take rue, camomile flowers, and horehound, of | 


each a handful ; galangals, bruiſed in a mortar, three 
drams; liquorice root, ſliced, two drams : boil it in a 
quart or three pints of forge-water five or ſix minutes, 
in a covered veſſel, and keep it covered till cold: then 

ſtrain it through a piece of coarſe canvas, and give it in 


4 | 
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the morning upon an empty ſtomach.“ Gibſon on the 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 2 | 
'ASH, or ASH-TREE, There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
the aſh-tree cultivated by eurious perſons for the ſake of 
variety; but what deſerves attention in a work of this 
foltolis ſerratis, floribus apetalis; and is ſo well known as 
to need no deſcription. Po | 
This tree propagates itſelf in plenty by the ſeeds 
which ſcatter in the autumn; ſo that when the ſeeds 
happen to fall in places where cattle do not come, there 
will be plenty of plants come up in the ſpring; but 
when any perſon is defirous of raiſing a quantity of the 
trees, the ſeeds ſnould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe 
and then the plants will come up the following ſpring z 
but if the ſeeds are kept out of the ground till ſprings 


the plants will not come up till the year after; the 


ground therefore ſhould be kept clean all the ſummer 
where they are ſown, and not diſturbed, leſt the ſeeds 
ſhould be turned out of the ground, or buried too deep 
to grow, + | „ 

When the plants are come up, they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds during the ſummer; and, if they 
make good progreſs in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to 
tranſplant by the following autumn ; ſome ground ſhould, 


their leaves begin to fall, they ſhould be tranſplanted. 
In taking of them up care ſhould be taken not to break 
or tear off their roots ; to prevent which they ſhould be 
taken up with a ſpade, and not drawn up, as is fre- 
_ practiſed ; for as many of the plants which riſe 
rſt from ſeeds will out-ſtrip the others in their growth, 
ſo it is frequently practiſed, to draw up the li plants, 
and leave the former to grow a year longer, before the 
are tranſplanted ; and to avoid hurting thoſe that are left; 
the others are drawn out by hand, and thereby ma 
their roots are torn off, or broken. | 
much the better way to take all up, little or big, toge- 
ther, and tranſplant them out, placing the large ones 
together in rows, and the ſmall ones by themſelves. The 
rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, and the plants a foot 
and a half diftance in the rows. In this nurſery the 
ſhould remain two years, by which time they will be 
ſtrong enough to plant where they are to remain, for the 
younger they are planted out the larger they will grow 
ſo that where they are deſigned for uſe, they ſhould be 
planted very young; nor ſhould the ground where they 
are raiſed be better than that where they are deſigned to 


grow. For when any plants are raiſed in good land, and 


afterwards planted into worſe, they very rarely thrive ; 


upon a part of the ſame land, where the trees are de- 
ſigned to be planted, and then a ſufficient number of the 
trees may be left ſtanding upon the ground, and theſe 


will outſtrip thoſe which are removed, and grow to a 
larger ſize. | 


they may ſupply themſelves with plenty of ſelf- ſown 
plants, provided cattle are not ſuffered to graze on the 
land; for if cattle can come at them, they will eat off the 
young plants, and not ſuffer them to growz but where 
the ſeeds fall in hedges, and are protected by buſhes, 
the plants will come up and thrive: in theſe hedges the 


ſtroyed the hedge, for there is ſcarce any tree ſo hurtful 
to all kinds of vegetables as the aſh, which robs every 
plant. of its nouriſhment within the reach of its roots, 
and ſhould therefore never be ſuffered to grow in hedge- 
rows; for they not only kill the hedge, but impoveriſh 


corn, or whatever is ſown near them. Not ſhould any 


aſh-trees be permitted to grow near paſture grounds, for 


all the butter that is made of their milk will be rank, 
and of little or no value. In all good dairy countries 
therefore they never ſuffer any aſh-trees to grow. 

If the wood of theſe trees be rightly managed, it will 
turn greatly to the advantage of its owner ; for by the 
under wood, which will be fit to cut every eight or ten 
years, there will be a continual income more than ſuffi- 
cient to pay the rent of the ground, and-all other charges; 


which 


: ” of 
It is, therefore, 


ſo that it is much the better method to make the nurſery 


if any of the cows eat of the leaves or ſhoots of the aſh, 


and ſtill there will be a ſtock preſerved for timber, 


i 


8 


kind, is the common aſh, called by botaniſts, fraxinus 


therefore, be prepared to receive them; and as ſoon as 


Where people live in the neighbourhood of afh-trees, 


trees are frequently permitted to grow till they have de- 


ASH 


which in a few years, will be worth forty or fifty ſhil- 


lings per acre, 

This timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwrights 
and cartwrights for ploughs, axle-trees, fellies of wheels, 
harrows, oars, blocks for pullies, and- many other pur-' 

oſes. | | | 

The beſt ſeaſon for felling theſe trees is from Novem- 
ber to February; for if it be done either too early in the 
autumn, or too early in the fpring, the timber will be 
ſubject to be infeſted with worms, and other inſects : 
bur for lopping of pollards the ſpring is preferable for 
all ſoft wood. Miller's Gard. Dit. 

ASHES, the earthy particles of combuſtible ſubſtances 
remaining after they have been burnt. 

If the aſhes are produced from vegetable bodies, they 


contain a conſiderable quantity of fixed falt, blended 


with the earthy particles, and from theſe particles, 

the alcaline ſalts, called pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, &c. are ex- 

tracted, | | 

Aſhes of all ſorts contain in them a very rich fertile ſalt, 

and are the beſt manure of any to lay upon cold lands, 
eſpecially if kept dry, and the rain doth not waſh away 

their ſalts. One load of dry aſhes will go as far as two 

not kept ſo. But as rain water diminiſhes their ſalts, ſo 

the moiſtening them with chamber-lie, or ſoap-ſuds, will 


add greatly to their ſtrength. Two load of theſe aſhes 


will manure an acre of land better than ſix load of thoſe. 
that are expoſed to the rain, and that are not ordered 
jo, which is the common allowance for an acre, though 
ſome lands require more, and ſome leſs, That the aſhes 
of any ſort of vegetables are very advantageous to land, 
is what is experienced in moſt places of England, by the 
improvement that is made by burning of fern, ſtubble, 
ſtraw, heath, furze, ſedge, 1 &c. Mortimer's 


HFHuſbandry. 


Coal AshEs from their calcarious quality, are ſingular- 
ly beneficial to {tiff and ſour land, for which purpoſe 
they are ſucceſsfully uſed in the neighbourhood of ſome 
great cities, where coal is burnt for fuel, They open 
clayey grounds, and correct their bad qualities. The 
gardeners and farmers about London know their value, 
and make a very profitable uſe of them, particularly tq 
bring into order thoſe grounds which have been dug for 
brick earth. After ſpreading theſe aſhes upon the clay 
bottom, they either ſow horſe-beans, or ſet the early 
Spaniſh, and ſometimes the Windſor- bean in thoſe ſpots ; 
or elſe they lay ſuch lands down with rye-graſs, which 
generally ſucceeds very well, Mr. Bradley blaming the 
people of Staffordſhire, and the counties adjoining, where 
there are coal-pits, for not improving their heavy grounds 


around thoſe pits, by manuring them with coal aſhes, 


which might be eaſily burnt out of the waſte coals, ſays, 
c that wherever there are plenty of coal-pits, there can 
be no want of good profitable land.” Bradley's Huſ- 
bandry. | | | 

Mr. Mortimer agrees entirely with Mr. Bradley, 
eſteeming ſea-coal aſhes as the beſt manure of any for 


cold lands, the moſt laſting, and the fitteſt to kill worms. 


Their ſharp and drying quality opens the pores of {ſtiff 
foils, and diſcharges a great deal of their viſcous quality. 
Mr. Worlidge looks upon them as an excellent compoſt 
when mixed with horſe dung ; he adds, that they are a 
great curer of moſs and ruſhes in moſt grounds. Wor- 
udge's Huſbandry. 

Kiln ASHES, made of ſtraw, furze, &c. are a good 
manure for almoſt any kind of ſoil. In the wa of 
England farmers ſift them over their corn and graſs; but 


this muſt not be done in windy weather, becauſe they 


are ſo very light that they would be eaſily blown away. 
They ſucceed beſt when laid on juſt before rain or ſnow. 


Hill's Huſbandry, vol. I. 


Peat ASHES are likewiſe a very good manure. Mr. 
Miller 1s of opinion, that they are greatly bettered by 
being mixed with lime before they are laid on the land. 
Mr. Ellis has rightly obſerved, that there is a conſi- 
derable difference between the aſhes of lean peat, and 
thoſe produced by the fatter kind. If barley, ſays he, 
be ſown ſo late as the beginning of May, lean peat 
aſhes in particular may be applied over it, or harrowed 
in with the grain; but aſhes burnt from tat black peat, 
ſuch as is dug at Newbury, are of ſo ſulphurcous a na- 


ture, that farmers are afraid to lay them on their barley ; 
nor do they dreſs their wheat with them till the ſpring 
is advanced, and then they are ſown over it. 

The earth of which this rich manure is made, 3s 
taken from a black mooriſh ground, with a narrow 
wood ſcoop, which brings it out like a Jong brick. 
: Theſe pieces of ſwampy earth are laid on the ground to 
dry in the ſummer ; after which they ſell for eight ſhil- 
lings a waggon load, for fuel. But when they are to be 
uſed for manure, after being dried, they are burnt in 
heaps of ten, twenty, or thirty loads, laying on more 
peat upon the outſides, as the fire increaſes within, ts 
keep it from having too much vent. 

The great uſe of theſe aſhes was diſcovered about 
fifty years ago; but they ſoon fell into diſrepute, owing 
to the injudicious management of people, who impru- 
dently laid on too great quantities of them at a time, by 
which means the corn was burnt. Afterwards they 
found that ſix, or at moſt ten buſhels, were fuffictent to . 
be ſown over an acre of wheat, peaſe, turnips, clover, 
rape-feed, or ſaintſoin, as early as could conveniently 
be done. But ſtill many are afraid to fow them over 
barley, left a dry ſeaſon ſhould enſue, and burn it up: 
for theſe aſhes are thought'to contain three times as much 
ſulphur as there is in coal afhes. This is reaſonably 
ſuppoſed from their very ſtrong ſulphureous {mell ; their 
ſparkling and jumping when ttirred while burning, and 
their drying up corn by their too great heat. Theſe 
peat aſhes, as likewiſe thoſe of wood or coal, will help 
to keep off the ſlug from peaſe and other grains, by the 
ſalt and ſulphur contained in them, and conduce very 
much to their preſervation in eold wet ſeaſons, But no 
danger of over-heating need be feared from the aſhes of 
that peat which grows, as turf, over fandy bottoms, as 
great quantities do on Leighton-heath in Bedfordſhire ; 
for theſe are as much too lean, as the others are too 
rank. Elliss Modern Husbandman, vol. II. | 

We muſt not here omit the account the ingenious Mr. 
du Hamel has given of a kind of peat afhes made in 
France, as the ſame kind of earth with that from whence. 
they are burnt, may be doubtleſs found in many parts 
England, if farmers would give themſelves the trouble 
to ſearch for it. | N 
This peat is a blackiſh earth, reſembling the ſoil of 
ſome meadows. When burnt it emits a thick, diſagree- 
able ſulphureous vapour. A certain degree of moiſture 
helps to make it burn, though even then it waſtes but 
ſlowly. After it has once taken fire it burns of itſelf, 
but without producing any flame. It is of ſo cauſtic a 
nature, that it would ſtrip off the ſkin of the hands and 
feet of the men who knead it, if they did not take pro- 
per precautions againſt that inconvenience. Its aſhes 
retain this cauſtic quality ; for the hands of thoſe pea- 
fants who ſtrew them are often hurt by it, if the air be 
at all damp. This earth, in its natural poſition runs in 
veins of different ſizes; ſometimes ſeven or eight feet 
thick, and thirty or forty feet long ; and ſometimes they 
extend four or five hundred feet ; after which the vein 
often fails at once, and perhaps is not found again till 
two or three miles off. Thee veins generally lie pretty 
near the ſurface of the earth, ſeldom deeper than twelve 
or fifteen feet. | 

This earth is found only in marſhy places, which muſt 
ſometimes be drained before ir can be come at. It ſhews 
itfelf by a ſlimy ſkin over the adjacent waters. 

Three pounds of this earth being diſtilled in a retort, 
produced fifteen ounces of a bituminous oil, reſembling 
that extracted from pit-coal ; and the reſiduum yielded, 
when waſhed, about half a pound of vitriol. 

The method of preparing this earth,.in order to render 
it fit for fertilizing land, is as follows : water 1s thrown 
over it, and two or three men knead it with their feet, 
till they bring it to the conſiſtence of a paſte, which is 
then made into cakes ſeven or eight inches in diameter. 
Theſe cakes are laid by to dry, though not to ſuch a 
degree but that there fin remains a little moiſture in 


them, that being neceſlary to facilitate their burning. 
The cakes thus prepared are piled up in the form of a 
pyramid, with ſufficient ſpaces between them for the fire 
to penetrate; and under this pyramid, which is built 
upon a kind of hearth, a little ſtraw and onto N 
| ad 


ASH 


aid to ſet them on fire, Fwo or three days after their | 


es are ſpread with a rake, that they may cool. Some 

= of this earth — 4 aſhes, but they are not ſo 
ood as thoſe of a reddiſh hu. 77 05 

N From fifty to ſeventy pounds of theſe aſhes are ſpread 
upon each acre of land in April or May; and in about a 
week's time the blades of corn, or graſs, if it be paſture 
ground, aſſume a new verdure, and appear ſurpriſingly 
ſtrong, even in the coldeſt ſoils. } 
Some of theſe bituminous earths are better than others. 


Care muſt be taken to begin to rake out the aſhes of | 


each pyramid as ſoon as the greater part of it is burnt ; 
for they would loſe a great deal of their virtue, if left 


on the fire till all that is inflammable be conſumed : nor | 


would the fire go out in leſs than a fortnight or three 
weeks, if they were not ſcraped away as they are 
formed. v2 % pln RE . toes 
It would be needleſs to mention, that a greater quan- 
tity of the aſhes of an inferior quality muſt be uſed, 
than of thoſe that are ſtronger, and conſequently better; 
but it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, in general, 
wet lands require more than dry fojls. The effects of 
this manure will be manifeſt for two or three years. It 
might be dangerous to renew it every year. Traitt de la 
Culture de Terres, tom. V. pag. 226. der 7 . n 
Pot AshkEs are the refuſe or aſhes remaining after the 
ſalt, called pot aſhes, is extracted from them. 


Theſe aſhes are of great ſervice to moſt ſorts of land; 


but as they have been in à great meaſure deprived of 
their ſalts, it is neceſſary to lay them on much thicker 
than other aſhes. A buſhel. and a half of theſe may be 


uſed for a buſhel of freſh aſhes: but they ſhould always | 


be mixed with ſome other light ingredient, which ma 
be uſed in any quantity, if laid on very Riff land. If the 
land be not over ſtiff, they may be laid upon it with leſs 
mixture. Bradley's Huſbandry, | 

Soap ASHES are a compoſition. of wood aſhes and lime, 
remaining after the ſoap-makers have drawn off their 
bye; 15 e ty 7 
y They are an excellent manure, and were firſt uſed by 
the Flemings with very great ſucceſs. Two loads of 
theſe aſhes are ſufficient for an acre of arable land; and 
by the aſſiſtance of this manure the ground will not only 
1eld a large crop, but may be ſown yearly, without 
* it fallow at any time. They ſhould be laid on 
the ground in the beginning of winter, that the rain 
may more eaſily diſſolve and waſh them in. Sir Hugh 
Platt tells us, that by manuring a piece of barren land 
at Biſhop's-hall in Middleſex, in the year 1594, he ob- 
tained an excellent crop of ſummer barley; that he 
meaſured the ſtalk and ear of one of theſe plants, and 
found it to be an ell and three inches in length, from 
the ground to the ſummit of the ear. We have given a 
figure of this ear of ſummer barley in its natural ſize, 


on Plate III. Fig. I. Platt's Jewel houſe of Art and Na- 


THF Es ©: i: | ; | 
A writer in the Muſeum Ruſiicum declares, that he 
has for many years paſt received great benefit by uſing 
ſoap aſhes as a manure, with which he almoſt conſtantly 
dreſſes his wheat lands; but never uſes it alone, on ac- 
count of its hot burning quality. 5 
« My method, adds he, is to make a large heap of 
dung and earth, that is two loads of earth to one of 
dung, placed in alternate layers to rot. After this has 
undergone a ſtrong fermentation, I cauſe the whole heap 
to be turned and well mixed, leaving it ſome time longer 
to mellow. = 1 
„I then procure the ſoap aſhes, and mix them with 
the compoſt, in the proportion of one load of aſhes to 
ten of the compoſt, - leaving, for ſome time, the whole 
to mellow together. ma 
„When wheat ſeed-time comes, about the latter end 
of September, I cauſe about ten cart loads of this rich 
compoſt to be laid in little heaps on each :acre of the 
land I intend to ſow with wheat: this manure is imme- 
diately ſpread, and, ſowing my wheat broad caſt, 1 
plough it in together with the compoſt, 
The advantage reſulting from this practice, on ſtiff 
ſoils, are many; and particularly, if the farmer is the 
leaſt careful in preparing his tilth, he will have a clean 


crop, free from ſmut or weeds; a matter of no ſmall 
confbhuence to bim: d, 
1 have tried this manure on lighter lands, and 
find it anſwer extremely well, provided it has lain a con- 
ſiderable time in the compoſt heap, to mellow and abate 
its natural heat; but it agrees beſt by far with clayey 
ſoils, and in ſuch is well worthy of being recommended 
as an excellent drefling for a wheat crop.” Muſeam Rigs. 
vol. IV. pag. 3 0 IA, \ | | 
Turf AsHEs, the aſhes procured by burning turfs, or 
the parings of the ſurface of heathy and mootiſh land. 
See the article Bukn-BAKING. e een 
Theſe parings, or turfs, are cut in a dry ſeaſon, and 
ſet up to dry thoroughly, leaning one againft another; 
and, when dry, are piled into ſmall heaps or piles, about 
a quarter or half a load, in each, carried up exactly 
ſquare to a certain height, and then drawn up gradually 
in a pyramidical manner, ſo as to throw off any acci- 
dental ſhowers. In a very dry ſeaſon even the — 
of theſe piles may be carried home, and ſtacked or houſe 
indiſcriminately with the reſt; but in a wetter ſeaſon it 
is uſual to ſeparate and dry thoſe topmoſt turfs, if the 
weather allows, and to ſtack them ſeparately, to be uſed 
on the tops of fires, when large, as dampers. A ſtout la- 
 bourer will, in a day, cut two waggon loads of theſe 
turfs. The women and children can ſet them up to dry, 
and the women can pile them up. - | 
, Theſe aſhes (in the moors of Yorkſhire, where, as the 
Rev. Mr. Comber informs us they are greatly uſed, the 
principal firing being turfs) are carried out daily, or once 
in two or three days, to the dunghill ; and the farmer 
takes the opportunity of his firſt Jeiſure towards the end 


y | of the year, to carry them out to his meadow land, on 


which he lays them thicker or thinner, as he has more 
or leſs land which he apprehends to want them, or more 
or leſs of them. The firſt rains waſh them in, and the 
next ſummer never fails to ſhew their good effece. 
It will be eaſily imagined, that as theſe aſhes are much 
finer, or more pulverized than thoſe of coals, ſo they 
more inſinuate themſelves into the foil, but are, in their 
effects, much leſs laſting. However, as every year 
brings a conſiderable ſupply, the farmer is leſs concerned 
that they are not a laſting manure. COME OT 
In the moors of Yorkſhire, the farmer is ſo ſenſible of 
the efficacy of theſe aſhes, that it is become a proverb 
among them, The better fire, the richer farmer.“ 
In conſequence of this principle, the farmer endeavours 
to procure all the aſhes he can from the cottagers who 
have no land. And hence a happy connection ariſes ; 
for the poor cottager finding the article of carriage the 
chief part of the expence of his'fuel, is wiſe enough to 
bargain with the farmer to bring him home ſuch a 
quantity of his turfs in conſequence of his aſhes, 
Some farmers lay theſe aſhes on their ground in the 
ſpring; and, if ſhowers follow, they will have their 
effect in the ſummer crop, though not ſo great as if 
they had been laid on at the end of the year. It 
muft however be remarked, that he who lays on his 
aſhes in the ſpring, lays on what has been very lately 
made in the winter; and he who lays on at the latter 
end of the year, lays on what has been evaporating during 
the whole ſummer; ſo that it is not eaſy to ſay which 
method is the better. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. V. pag. 311. 
ASPARAGUS, ſparagus, or ſperage, corruptly called 
ſparrow-graſs, a plant well known in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. Mr. Miller has enumerated ten ſpecies of this 
plant; but that generally cultivated is the garden aſ- 
paragus, called by botaniſts, aſparagus caule herbaceo erecto, 
foliis ſetaceis, ſtipulis paribus. | 
The garden aſparagus is propagated by ſowing of the 
ſeed ; in the procuring of which, you ſhould be particu- 
larly careful to get it from ſome perſon of integrity ; or, 
if you have any opportunity, ſave it yourſelf, or in 
ſome other neighbouring garden. In order to which a 
ſufficient number of the faireſt buds ſhould be marked 
early in the ſpring. Theſe buds will, many of them, 
produce great numbers of red berries ; which ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain upon the branches until the latter 
end of September, when the haulm will begin to de- 
cay; yo cut off the branches, and ſtrip the berries 


into 
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into a tub, where they may lie in an heap to ſweat 
for three weeks; by which means the outer huſks 
will be rotten: then fill the tub with water, and 
break all the huſks, by ſqueezing them between your 
hands. Theſe huſks will all ſwim upon the water, 
but the ſeed will ſink to the bottom; ſo that, by pour- 
ing off the water gently, the huſks will be carried along 
with it; and by putting freſh water two or three times, 
and ſtirring your ſeed about, you will make it entirely 
clean; then ſpread your ſeed upon a mat, and expoſe it 


to the ſun and air in dry weather, until it is perfectly 


dry; when you may put it into a bag, and hang it up in a 
dry place till the beginning of February; at which time, 
ou muſt prepare a bed of good, rich earth, made very 
3 whereon you muſt ſow you ſeed (but not too 
thick, which will cauſe your plants to be ſmall) and, 
having trod your ſeed into the ground, rake it over ſmooth. 
In the following ſummer keep it diligently cleared from 
weeds, which will greatly add to the ſtrength of your 
plants; and, towards the latter end of October, when 
the haulm is quite withered, you may ſpread a little rotten 
dung over the ſurface of the ground, about an inch thick; 
which will preſerve the young buds from being hurt by 

the froſts, &c. 


The ſpring following your plants will be fit to plant out 


for good (for I would never chuſe plants of more than 


one year's growth, having very often experienced them to 
take much better than older, and to produce finer roots) 
you muſt therefore prepare your ground by trenching it 
well, burying therein a good quantity of rotten dung at 
the bottom of each trench, that it may lie at leaſt ſix 
inches below the ſurface of the ground: then level your 
whole plot very exactly, taking out all large ſtones; but 


this ſhould be done not long before you intend to plant 


your aſparagus; in which you muſt be governed according 
to the nature-of your ſoil, or the ſeaſon; for if your ſoil 
1s dry, and the ſeaſon forward, you- may plant early in 
March ; but, in a very wet ſoil, it is better to wait till 
the middle of April; which is about the ſeaſon that the 
plants are beginning to ſhoot. I know many people have 
adviſed the planting of aſparagus at Michaelmas ; but this 
I have experienced to be very wrong; for in two different 
years I was obliged to tranſplant large quantities at that 
ſeaſon; but I had better have thrown away the plants; 
for, upon examination, in the ſpring, I found moſt of 
the roots were grown mouldy, and decaying: and, I am 
ſure, not one in five of them ſucceeded ; and thoſe which 
did, were ſo weak, as not to be worth their ſtanding. 

The ſeaſon being now come, you muſt, with a narrow 
pronged dung-fork, carefully fork up your roots, ſhaking 
them out of the earth, and ſeparating them from each 
other; obſerving to lay their heads even, for the more 
convenient planting them ; which muſt be performed in 
this manner: your plot of ground being levelled, you 
muſt begin at one ſide thereof, ranging a line veiy tight 
croſs the piece; by which you muſt throw out a trench 
exactly ſtraight, and about ſix inches deep; into which 
you muſt lay your roots, ſpreading them with your fingers, 
and placing them upright againſt the back of the trench, 
that the buds may ſtand forward, and be about two inches 
below the ſurface of the ground, and at twelve inches 
diſtance from each other; then, with a rake, draw the 
earth into the trench again, laying it very level, which 
will preſerve the roots in their right poſition : then remove 
your line a foot farther back, and make another trench in 
like manner, laying therein your plants, as before directed, 
and continuing the fame diſtance row from row; only ob- 
ſerving, between every four rows, to leave the diſtance of 
two 8 and a half, for an alley to go between the beds, 
to cut the aſparagus, &c. | ; 

Your plot of ground being finiſhed and levelled, you 
may ſow thereon a ſmall crop of onions, which will not 
hurt your aſparagus; and tread in your ſeeds, raking your 


ground level. 


There are ſome perſons who plant the ſeed of aſparagus 
in the place where the roots are to remain ; which is a good 
method, if it be performed with care. The way is this: 
after the ground has been well drenched and dunged, they 
lay it level, and draw a line acroſs the ground (in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for planting of the young 
plants) then, with a dibble, make holes at a foot diſ- 


tare; into each of which you muſt drop two ſeeds, for. 
fear one ſhould miſcarry : theſe holes ſhould not be more 
than half an inch deep: cover the ſeeds, by ſtriking the 
earth in upon it; and go on, removing the line a foot 
back for another row ; and, after four rows are finiſhed, 
leave a ſpace for an alley between the beds, if it is deſigned 
to ſtand for the natural feaſon of cutting; but, if it is to 
be taken up.for hot-beds, there may be 2 rows planted in 
each bed; and the diſtance in the rows need not be 
more than nine inches. This ſhould be performed by 
the middle of February, becauſe the ſeeds lie long in the 
ground: but, if onions are intended to be fown upon the 
ground, that may be performed a fortnight or three weeks 
after, provided the ground is not ſtirred ſo deep as to diſ- 
turb the aſparagus- feeds, in raking the onion ſeed into the 
ground. | 


As the roots of aſparagus always ſend forth many long- 
fibres, which run deep into the ground; fo, when the ſeeds 
are ſown where they are to remain, thefe roots will not 
be broken or injured, as thoſe muſt be which are tranſ- 
planted ; therefore they will ſhoot deeper into the ground, 
and make much greater progrefs ; and the fibres will puſh 
out on every ſide; which will caufe the crown of the 


root to be in the center; whereas, in tranſplanting, the 
1 


roots are made flat againſt the ſide of the trench. | 
When your aſparagus'is come up, and the onions have 
raiſed their ſeed-leaves upright, (which will be in three 
weeks or a month after planting) you muſt, with a ſmall 
hoe, cut up all the weeds, and thin your crop of onions, 


where they, may have come up in bunches; but this muſt 


be done carefuliy, and in dry weather, that the weeds 
may die as faſt as they are cut up, being careful not to in- 
jure the young ſhoots of aſparagus. This work muſt be 
repeated. about three times; which, if well done, and the 
ſeaſon not too wet, will keep the ground clear from weeds, 
until the onions are fit to be pulled up, which is com- 
monly in Auguſt z and is known, when their greens fall 


| down, and begin to wither. When you have drawn off 


your onions, you muſt clean your ground well from weeds ; 
which will keep it clean till you earth your beds, which 
muſt be done in October, when the haulm begins to de- 
cay; for if you cut off the haulm, while green, the roots 
will ſhoot freſh again, which will greatly weaken them. 
This young haulm ſhould be cut off with a knife, leaving 
the ſtems two or three inches above ground; which will 
be a guide to you to diſtinguiſh the beds from the alleys ; 
then, with an hoe, clear off the weeds into the alleys, and 
dig up the alleys, burying the weeds in the bottom ; and 
throw the earth upon the beds, fo that the beds may be 
about five inches above the level of the alleys : then you 
may plant a row of coleworts in the middle of the alleys; 
but do not ſow or plant any thing upon the beds, which 
would greatly weaken the roots: nor would I ever ad- 
viſe the planting of beans in the alleys (as is the practice 
of many) for it greatly damages the two outſide rows 
of the aſparagus. In this manner it muſt remain tilt 
ſpring, when you muſt hoe over the beds, to deſtroy all 
young weeds ; then rake them ſmooth, and obferve, all 
the ſucceeding ſummer, to keep them clear from weeds ; 
and in October dig up the alleys again, as was before di- 
rected, earthing the beds, &c. | | 

The ſecond ſpring after planting, you may begin to 
cut ſome of your aſparagus, though it will be much 
better to ſtay until the third; therefore now you muſt 
fork up your beds with a flat pronged fork, made on 
purpoſe, which is commonly called an aſparagus fork ; 
this muſt be done before the buds ſhoot in the ſpring, 
and with care, leſt you fork too deep, and bruife the 
head of the root; then rake the beds over ſmooth, juſt 
before the buds appear above ground ; which will de- 
ſtroy all young weeds, and keep your beds clean much 
longer, than if left unraked, or done fo ſoon as forked: 
and, when your buds appear about four or five inches 
above-ground, you may then cut them; but it ſhould 
be done ſparingly, only taking the large buds, and fuf- 
fering the ſmall to run up to ſtrengthen the roots ; for, 
the more you cut, the greater will be the increaſe of 
buds ; but they will be ſmaller; and the roots ſooner de- 
cay. When you cut a bud, you muſt open the ground 
with your knife (which ſhould be very narrow and long 


in the blade, and filled with teeth like a ſaw) to ſee 


whether 


ASS 


: | 


whether any more young buds are coming up cloſe by | 


it, which might be either broken or bruiſed in cutting 
the other; then, with your knife, ſaw it off about three 
inches under- ground. This may appear a troubleſome 
affair, to people unacquainted with the practical part; 
but thoſe who are employed in cutting aſparagus, will 
perform a great deal of this work in a ſhort time; but 
care in doing it is abſolutely: neceffary to be obſerved by 
all who cut aſparagus. E n 

The manner of 2 your aſparagus- beds is every 
year the ſame as direaed for the ſecond; viz. keep- 
ing them from weeds, digging the alleys in October, 
and forking the beds towards the end of March, &c. 
only obſerve, every other year, to lay a little rotten dung 
(from a melon or cucumber-bed) all over your beds, 
burying ſome in your alleys alſo, at the time for digging 
them up. This will preſerve the ground in heart to 
maintain your roots in vigour; and by this management, 
a plat of good aſparagus may be continued for ten or 
twelve years in cutting, and will produce good buds, 
eſpecially if it be not cut too long each ſeaſon; for 
when it is not left to run up pretty early in June, the 


roots will be greatly weakened, ſo that the buds will be 


ſmaller: therefore in thoſe families where aſparagus is 
required late in the ſeaſon, a fe beds ſhould be ſet apart 
for that purpoſe, which will be much better than to in- 
jure the whole plantation, by cutting it too long. 
The quantity of ground neceſſary to be planted with 
aſparagus, to ſupply a ſmall family, ſhould be at leaſt 
five or ſix rods ; leſs than that will not-do: for if you 
cannot cut one hundred at-a time, it will ſcarcely. be 
worth while; for you muſt be obliged to keep it after 
it is cut two or three days, to-furniſh enough for one 


meſs; but for a larger family, twelve rods of ground | 


ſhould be planted, which, if a good crop, will furniſh 
two or three hundred each day in the height of the 
ſeaſon. Miller's Gard, Diet. 1 7 
 _ AsPARAGUS-fork, a flat pronged fork, made on pur- 
poſe to fork up the beds of aſparaguals. 
_ ASPECT, among gardeners, the ſame with expoſure, 
. Gee the artides Exposunrt, © ooo 7 PR en 
' ASPEN-TREE, a ſpecies of the poplar, and called 
by botaniſts, populus foliis ſubrotundis dentats angulatis 
utringue glabris. Poplar-tree with roundiſh leaves, hav- 
ing an angular indenture, and ſmooth on both ſides. - 
| The leaves of this tree ſtand upon long ſlender foot- 
Ralks, ſo as to be ſhaken by the leaſt wind, from whence 
it has been called the trembling poplar, or aſpen-tree. 
The method of cultivating this tree is the ſame in 
every reſpect 'as that of the abele-tree, See ABELE- 
Tree. 8 | | 3 
ASS, a creature well known in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, and proves very uſeful in many reſpects, if taken 
proper care of. | 4 25 
The horſe is trained up, great care is taken of him, 
he is inſtructed and exerciſed ; while the poor aſs is left 
to the brutality of the meaneſt ſervants, and the wan- 
tonneſs of children, that ſo far from improving, he muſt 
be a lofer by his education : and indeed had he not a 
large fund of good qualities, the manner in which he is 
treated is ſufficient to exhauſt them. He is the ſport, 
the but, and the drudge of the vulgar ; who, without 
the leaſt thought or concern, drive him along with a 
cudge], beating, overloading, -and tiring him. - We do 
not remember, that, if there were no horſes, the aſs 
would be conſidered, both with regard to himſelf and 
us, as the moſt uſeful, moſt beautiful, and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of animals. Inſtead of being the firſt, he is 


a4 


now the ſecond; and from this accident alone he is held | 


in no eſtimation, It is the compariſon that degrades 
him: he is conſidered, not in himſelf, but relatively to 
the horſe. We forget that he is an aſs; that he has all 
the qualities of his nature, all the gifts annexed to his 
ſpecies ; and think only on the figure and qualities of 
the horſe which are wanting in him, -and which it would 
be improper for him to have, © OE SORT 
By his natural temper he is as humble, as patient, 
and as quiet, as the horſe is proud, fiery, and impetuous ; 
he bears with firmneſs, and perhaps with courage, - blows 
and chaſtiſements. He is ſober, both with regard to the 
Auantity and quality of his food, contenting himſelf 
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with the moſt harſh and diſagteeable herbs, which the 
horſe, and other animals, will not touch. In water he 
is very nice, drinking only of that which is perfectly 
clear, and at brooks with which he is acquainted. Buf- 
fon's Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom. IV. FOO COL) 
The afs, though a contemptible creature; is very ſer- 
viceable to many that are not able to buy or keep horſes ;” 
RY where they live near heaths or commons, the 
barreneſt of which will keep them, being contented with 
any traſh, dry leaves, ſtalks, thiſtles, briars, chaff, and 
any ſort of ſtraw is excellent food for them; they re- 
quire very little looking after, and will ſuſtain labour, 
hunger, and thirſt, beyond moſt ereatures. They are 
ſeldom or never ſick; and endure longer than any othet 
creature. They may be made uſe of to plough light 
lands, to carry burdens, to draw in mills; for which 
they are very excellent, to fetch water, or any other odd 
things. They are very uſeful for their milk, which is 
an excellent reſtorative in conſumptions, and other 
weakneſſes: but they would be of much more advantage 
were they uſed, as they are in foreign countries, for the 
breeding of- mules. See the article MULE, | ek 
| The ſhe-aſs, if you have any regard to their breed, 
ſhould be covered between the months of March and 
June. The beſt age to breed from is from three years 
old to ten, and you ſhould let the young aſs ſuck two 
years, and not work them till they are three years old. 
| Thoſe are reckoned the beſt ſhaped that are well 
ſquared, have large eyes, wide noftrils, long necks, 
broad breaſts, high ſhoulders, a great back, ſhort tail, 
the hair ſleek — of a blackiſh colour: their ſkins make 
the moſt durable ſhoes of any ſort of leather. Morti- 
 mer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 222. | 
ATMOSPHERE, the vaſt body, or colle&ion of air 
which ſurrounds the earth to a very conſiderable height. 
Clouds, which are precipitated in drops of rain for the 
ſervice of mankind, do not conſiſt wholly of watery par- 
ticles ; for beſides aqueous vapours, and what theſe con- 
tain, there are raiſed from the ſurface of the earth into 
the air, ſulphureous and ſaline particles, which are alſo 
carried up into the clouds, and mixed with the aqueous 
vapours. Here we have a mixture of all ſuch ſubſtances, 
as it were, in their extremely ſmall parts, floating in the 
air together, and the effects of theſe ſulphureous and ſa- 
line particles, thus mingled with aqueous vapours, are 
ſometimes very ſenſible, eſpecially in thunder and light- 
ning; when the ſulphureous and nitrous particles taking 
fire, by the motion ariſing from heat, break out with the 
violence of flaſhes and noiſe, very much reſembling the 
effects of gunpowder. 1 1859 
Another proof that there are nitrous particles raiſed 
into the air, we have in the nouriſhment which rain, 
replete with theſe ingredients, gives to plants, more 
than any other water; and alſo from the collection of 
nitre, or ſaltpetre, in heaps of earth, out of which theſe 
principles derived from rain are known to be extracted, 
if theſe heaps of earth be expoſed to the air, ſo as to 
keep the wet weather from ſpoiling the operation. It is 
alſo a convincing argument, that theſe nutritive ingre- 
dients are of conſequence in vegetation, by plants in 
water refuſing to grow in droughty weather, notwith- 
ſtanding they have ſuch plenty of moiſture; from their 
being abſolutely at a ſtand when rain has been long a 
ftranger to the earth,. they are plainly ſeen to go for- 
ward with the buſineſs of vegetation, like thoſe plants 
which have been deprived of motion or growth, when 
the fine ſhowers deſcend, and continue to do ſo for ſome 
time. | gs 2 1 8 
Here then, in both caſes of the plants in a pond, there 
is water, but there are only in one theſe vegetative prin- 
ciples, which give motion to the plants, ang conſequent- 
ly thoſe ingredients are abſolutely neceſſary to vegeta- 
tion; and therefore we may conclude, that water, when 
properly dilated by fermentation at the roots, is only an 
aſſiſtant to plants, in applying thoſe neceſſary principles, 


„ 


| or helping to conduct them through the tubular inter- 


ſtices of the fibres, or to float the nitrous particles 
through the whole ſyſtem of the operation in motion, or 
1 of vegetables, and not the food itſelf, or any 

ort of nouriſhment when diveſted of thoſe 18 


Whether, therefore, the ſyſtem of exceeding fine fibres, 
| or 
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et tubes of a plant at a ſtand in a pond, in a, very 
droughty ſeaſon, admits that water undilated, for want 
of nutritive, or fermenting principles, into. its body, 
during the great want of rain ; or whether it abſolutely 
refuſes to imbibe, or cannot attract, for want of a finer 
diviſion of its parts, any of it, as there are in it no nu- 
tritive ingredients, does not ſeem to admit of any doubt 
in favour of the latter queſtion, which, if true in na- 
ture, may poſlibly be of ſervice in the growth of ſome 
forts of plants, and perhaps ſave much trouble in at- 
tempting to force others forwards with. ſome ſort of 
water, | | = 
Since it is plain, that there is a vaſt quantity of nitrous, 
fulphureous, and bituminous matter all over the ſurface 
of the earth, and that plants and animals abound with. 
volatile ſalts, we need not wonder that the heat of the 
fun fills the air with ſuch fine particles, and all forts of 
unctuous exhalations, by firſt expanding them, after 
which they riſe till they meet with air and other MIX= 
tures of the ſame ſpecific gravity, What are uſually 
called ignes fatui, ſeem to conſiſt of a more unctuous 
fubſtance than other exhalations, for we find their oil 
particles are caſily fixed, but not ſo ſoon ſpent as thoſe 
of ſulphur and nitre. Shooting ſtars are improperly fo 
called, becauſe they are nothing more than exhalations 
kindled in the air; and if a long train of ſubſtances take 
fire at once, it is commonly termed a dart; and if there 
be many, and they continue in the ſame place, they are 
then called beams. | NEL; 
Thus we plainly ſee how full the atmoſphere is of 
theſe rich ingredients for the bukneſs of vegetation ; and 
becauſe they are of ſuch vaſt conſequence to the growth. 
of plants, we will enumerate the ſources of them upon 
the frame of the globe; from whence the ſun and wind 
borrow them, in order to diſperſe them properly in the 
air, that they may intimately mix, and deſcend with the 
rain drops, and ſo be conveyed to the mouths of the fi- 
brous tubes of plants with the greateſt care and ſkill ; 


from theſe ingredients firſt leaving the ſurface of the | 


earth, through the whole proceſs of their various mo- 


tions, configurations, and combinations, till they are- 


prepared in the moſt exquiſite manner to be received into 


the bowels of vegetables, which we plainly fee ſtand in 


great need of them, as without their friendly aſſiſtance, or 
fome compolitions of dung to reſemble them, they are 
unable from water and earth alone to get forward to ma- 
turity. | | | 

: Salts are of various kinds, but all have a ſharp pun- 
gent taſte, though not all alike; and of theſe ſome are 
dug out of the earth like ſtone out of a quarry ; others 
are made by art, by letting the ſea-water into ſhallow 


pits on the ſhore, and continue there till the aqueous par- 


ticles are exhaled by the ſun and wind, and then the ſalt 
remains at the bottom, The ſalt is in its nature the ſame 
in both caſes; for the ſaline particles are not made by 
art in the combination of ingredients to imitate it; they 
are only ſeparated from the watery particles wherein they 
floated, The qualities of this excellent ingredient in 
vegetation are, that it eafaly diſſolves, and melts readily 
in the open air, if it be refined from all heterogeneous 
matter; when the water wherewith it is entangled is 
any ways drawn off, there remains a groſs ſediment, but 


the finer parts are carried away with it; this ſediment is 


| % only part the fire cannot melt, but reduces it to a 
calx. | 

This facility of the finer parts ſwimming, as they are 
fpecifically lighter than water, contributes to the benefit 
of plants; or rather theſe fine ſaline particles are of the 
lame ſpecific gravity with, the water ; that they may in- 
timately mix with it, and be carried in thoſe vapours 
through ail the neceſſary ſtages, till they return to the 
earth again. This quality of melting and diflolving in 
water and air, ſets the finer parts at liberty, and pre- 
pares them to take wing with the common exhalations. 


And yet the ſediment, or groſſer parts, which are left 


behind, have their excellent uſes in helping the embrios 
of plants to ſend out their fibrous tubes, in ſearch after 
more refined particles, which either adhere to the ſuper- 


ficies of the particles of earth, or are contained in their 
internal pores. . A 


* 


* 
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Nitre, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, natural and 
artificial, the former refining itſelf, and the latter refined 
by art, is a kind of ſalt, which eaſily takes fire, but 
like ſea-falt is eaſily reducible to a calx. The vapours, 
or particles of nitre, when they deſcend for the. uſe of 
plants, are found to contain abundance of ſpirits ; for 
the nitre, as a falt, is impregnated with them, which 
render it volatile, and the fluid extracted from it is very 
ſharp and corroſive. The calx to which nitre is redu- 
| Cible, as well as the calx of common ſalt, has its excel- 
tent uſe in vegetation ;, and when it is reduced by fire to 
this ſtate, it then takes the name of fixed ſalt, or rather 
the aſhes of ſalts: the benefit of this calcination to land 
is manifeſt from the aſhes of burnt vegetables, and other 
natural bodies reducible to a calx : for the rich principles, 
or food, if we may call it ſo, of vegetables, are con- 
tained more or leſs in all bodies, whoſe parts can be thus 
| ſeparated, as is evident from the operations in che- 
| miſtry, which reduce bodies to their component parts, 
by the help of fire. | 


| Sulphur is a liquid clammy fubſtance, whoſe parts are 


| ſoon ſeparated, and riſe up into the air with other va- 


. pours, and ſoon occaſions violent motions in the atmoſ- 
| phere, and becomes entombed in the aqueous particles, 
and is with the rain brought down to the plants. Bitu- 
men is pretty much of the ſame nature with ſulphur, 
and with it is found in great plenty in moſt bodies, but 
in the moſt remarkable manner, and in the greateſt 
quantities, in pit-coal; yet not in equal quantities, as 
ſome coals burn better than others, and conſequently 
may contain more or leſs of theſe principles, which are 
apt to burn. Naptha is a kind of bitumen, and the 
only difference is, that it takes fire ſooner than bitumen 
is obſerved to do, and is not ſo eaſily quenched; and 
this facility of admitting the heating particles, which 
throw theſe inflammatory bodies into a ſpeedy motion 
internally, is of great ule in the different degrees of the 
plant's growtn. 

Maltha ſeems te be a ſpecies of naptha; its properties, 
as they appear to common obſervation, are, that if it 
touches any thing, it ſticks ſo faſt to it, as not eaſily to 
| be ſeparated; and water thrown on it in moderate quan- 
tities, does but the more inflame it, and earth alone is 
able to quench it. This valuable ingredient, when it 
deſcends in the drops of rain, adheres very intimately to 
the internal parts of the foil, both in the ſuperficies and 
the concave parts of the pores ; and other deſcents of 
rain increafe the motion of the internal parts of the parti- 
cles of maltha, and thereby promote a fine dilatation 
in the tubular interſtices -of the fibres of plants, and 
duly contribute to the acceleration of that motion in 
them, which is neceſſary to the different ſtages of 
their growth and nouriſhment. Before the fine parts 
of the maltha are in readineſs, or duly prepared by 
moiſture, and their well regulated fermentation, and 
while it is waiting for the deſcent of more rain, it is di- 
veſted of all internal motion, and confined as a priſoner, 
till the other requiſites to the plant's welfare are properly 
aſſembled, and ready to perform their offices. 

'Fheſe are the chief materials which give motion to 
plants, and of which the latter are found to conſiſt, 
when they are analized, unfolded, or ſeparated into their 
component parts by chemiſtry. The profeſſors of that 
art call. the volatile ſpirits, ſulphur, and ſaline particles, 
the active principles; becauſe theſe, when duly prepared, 
and exactly applied to the mouths of the fibres, become 
the ſole agents, and by their continual motion, cauſe 
the whole aCtion of the plant. 9157 | | 

The vapours thus raiſed from the ſurface of the earth, 
become the original matter of all meteors, or heteroge- 
| neous ſubſtances, fit for the production of the vegetable 
world; and conſequently an inſtrument in the wiſe ap- 
pointment of Divine Providence, for the preſervation of 
man, and all ſubordinate animals. When theſe hetero- 
geneous vapours are thus lifted up above the earth, one 
degree of cold condenſes them into larger globules, which 
then becoming ſpecifically heavier than the atmoſphere, 


SS 


fall in drops of rain, and bring down all thoſe treaſures 


entombed in them. A greater degree of cold produces 
a coagulation of the heterogeneous vapours, which ſhoot 


| —_ like 
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and make the flakes of ſnow, which ſtill contain the 
nutritive principles. 5 
- A third, or ſtill greater degree of cold, combines the 
vapours into a harder ſubſtance, wherein the valuable 
ingredients are intombed, and _ deſcend in what we 
call. hail ; but if the cold condenſes the vapours before 
they riſe high above the ſurface of the earth, they will 
be unable to aſcend, but will hover about, and fill the 
lower part of the atmoſphere with what is uſually called 
a fog, or miſt; and if the cold be ſtill more intenſe, the 
miſt is frozen to every twig and blade of graſs in form of 
a white incruſtation, which is called rime. When the 
air in the day-time' is warm, and the vapours buoyed 
up in it are too fine to be then viſible, they will be 
condenſed by the coolneſs of the evening, and deſcend 
on the vegetables in the form of dew: and if the even- 
ing of ſuch a fine day be cold enough to freeze, then 
inſtead of a dew, the ſurface of the ground will be co- 
vered with what is commonly called a white froſt, Theſe 
are the various ways appointed to bring down again upon 
the earth the treaſures that-were taken from it, in order 
to be prepared and properly ſpread over the globe, by 
methods and contrivances equally beautiful and ſurpriz- 
ing; and all this for the ſupply of needy man, who is, 
when theſe bleſſings are for a conſiderable time with- 
held from him, turned to deſtruction. | 

But amongſt the riches of the atmoſphere for the pro- 
duction of vegetables, we muſt not forget the conſe- 


already obſerved under the article air. See AIR. 
dals Semi-Virgilian Huſbandry. . 

AVENUE, a walk planted on each fide with trees, 
leading to an houſe, wood, &c. 


Ran- 


as are very wet and ſhallow; and this is preferred to all 
other trees, becauſe it will bear cutting, heading, or 
lopping in any manner, better than moſt others. The 
rough or ſmooth Dutch elm is approved by ſome, becauſe 
of its quick growth; this is a tree that will bear remov- 
ing very well; it is alſo green almoſt as ſoon as any plant 
whatever in ſpring, and continues fo as long any, and 
it makes an incomparable hedge, and is preferable to all 
other trees for lofty eſpaliers. The lime is valued for its 
regular growth, and fine ſhade: the horſe cheſnut.is proper 


winds. The common cheſnut will do very well in a 
good ſoil, and riſes to a conſiderable height, when plant- 
ed ſomewhat cloſe, though, when it ſtands ſingle, it is 
rather inclined to ſpread than grow tall, The beech is 
a beautiful tree, and naturally grows well with us in its 
wild ſtate, but it is leſs to be choſen for avenues than the 
_ before-mentioned, becauſe it does not bear tranſplantin 

well, but is very ſubject to miſcarry, Laſtly, the abele 


foreſt- tree. It ſeldom fails in tranſplanting, and ſuc- 
ceeds very well in wet ſoils, in which the others are apt 
to fail. The oak is but little uſed for avenues, becauſe 
of its ſlow growth. | © | 

The old method of planting avenues was with regular 
rows of trees, and this has been always kept till of late; 
but we have now a much more magnificent way of 
planting avenues : this is by ſetting the trees in clumps 
or platoons, making the opening much wider than be- 
fore, and placing the clumps of trees about three hundred 
feet diſtant from an one other, 


there ſhould be planted either ſeven or nine trees ; but 


where the avenue is to be of ſome conſiderable length, 
for, in ſhort walks, this will not appear ſo ſightly as 
ſingle rows of trees. The avenues made by clumps are 
fitteſt of all for parks. The trees in each clump ſhould 
be planted thirty feet aſunder, and a trench ſhould be 


rom coming to the trees to bark them. Miller's Gard, 
itt, 


* a general name for a labouring beaſt of any 
nd. | | 3 
AVERAGE, a term uſed by the farmers of many 


parts of England for the breaking up of corn fields; 
otherwiſed called eddiſh, or roughings. 


3 


like ſalts into various forms, united into certain angles, | 


quences which the air itſelf is of to them, as we have 


The Engliſh elm will do in all grounds, except ſuch. 


for all places that are not too much expoſed to rough 


is fit for any ſoil, and is the quickeſt grower of any 


In each of theſe clumps 


it is to be obſerved, that this is only to be praQtiſed 


thrown up round the whole clump, to prevent the deer | 


AVER-CORN, a name formerly given to the cort 
conveyed to the lord's granaries by his tenants, © 

AVER-LAND, the land ploughed by the tenants 
the uſe of their loro. | | 

AUGUST, the eighth month of the civil year. 

This month returns the: countryman's.. expences into 
his pockets, and encourages him to another year's adven- 
ture. If it proves dry, warm, and free from high winds, 
it ſaves a great deal of the huſbandman's expence. 

You ms yet twifallow, alſo lay on your compoſt or 
ſoil, as well on your lands intended either for barley or 
wheat. | 101 „ L 

Carry wood, or other fuel home, before winter ap- 
proaches, and renders the roads deep and heavy. 
Provide good ſeed, and well picked, againſt ſeed- 
time. | XI OWE 

Put your ewes and cows you do not like to fatten. 

This is generally the principal harveſt-month for all 
ſorts of grain, therefore make the beſt uſe of good wea- 
ther while you have it. PIE e bee 
About the end of this month you may mow: your 
after-graſs, and alſo clover, ſaintfoin, and other French 
graſs. Geld lambs, and make the ſecond return of your 
fat ſheep and cattle. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. II. 

AUGRE, an inſtrument much uſed by carpenters, 
wheelrights, &c. for boring large round holes. It con- 
fiſts of a wooden handle and an iron blade, terminated 
with a ſteel bit. f | ee OL EUR 

A common augre may be very uſefully applied to try 
the nature cf the under ſoil, and layers of earth, in 
order to know what may be expected from them, with 
regard to the vegetation of plants. In order to this 
three augres will be neceſſary ; the firſt of them about 
three feet long; the ſecond ſix; and the third ten. 
Their diameters ſhould be near an inch, and their bits 
large, and capable of bringing up part of the ſoil they 
pierce. An iron handle ſhould be fixed croſs-ways to 
wring it into the earth ; from whence the inſtrument 
muſt be drawn up, as often as it has pierced a new 
depth of about ſix inches, in order to cleanſe the bit, 
and examine the ſoil. But the borer, an inſtrument 
invented by the marquis de Tourbilli, is much better 
adapted to this operation. See the article BokeR, 

AVIARY, a place ſet apart for the feeding and pro- 
pagating birds. An aviary ſhould be ſufficiently large 


for 


= 


E allow the birds a conſiderable freedom of flight; 
a 


hd turfed, to avoid the appearance of foulneſs on the 
| Algor . | | 8 

AUMBRY, Ambry, or Aumery, a pantry, or cupboard 
to ſet victuals in. 

AURICULA, the name of a plant, which has of 
late years been cultivated with extraordinary care and 
pains by the curious in gardening, being highly eſteemed 
for its producing a very beautiful flower, which is diver- 
ſifted of a greater variety of colours, and exhibits more 
properties to complete the idea of the fancy of a floriſt, 
than any other ſpecies of the flowery tribe. | | 

'The charaQters of a good auricula are the following : 
1. The ſtem of the flower ſhould: be lofty and ſtrong. 
2. The foot-ſtalk of the ſingle flower ſhould be ſhort, 
that the umbel may be regular and cloſe. 3. The pipe, 
or neck of each flower ſhould be ſhort, as, the flowers 
large, and regularly ſpread, being no ways inclinable to 
cup. 4. The colours ſhould be very bright, and well 
mixed. 5. The eye of the flower ſhould be large, 
round, and of a good white or yellow; and the tube, 
or neck, not too wide. ; | 

In order to obtain good auriculas from feeds, you muſt 
make choice of the beſt flowers you have; which ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air, that they may have the be- 
nefit of ſhowers, without which they ſeldom produce 

ood ſeeds. The time of their ripening is in June or 
We which you may eaſily know by the ſeed- veſſel turn- 
ing to a brown colour, and opening ; you muſt there- 
fore be careful leſt the ſeeds be ſcattered out of the 
veſſel, for it will not be all fit to gather at the ſame 
time. | | 

The general time for ſowing this ſeed is in Auguſt, 
but if it be ſown before Chriſtmas it will be time enough. 

The beſt ſoil for this ſeed is good freſh ſandy mould, 


mixed with very rotton neats dung, or very rotten dung 


from 
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from the bottom of an old hot-bed: with this you ſhould 
fill your pots or boxes in which you intend to ſow your 
ſeeds; and having levelled the ſurface of the earth very 
ſmooth, ſow your ſeeds thereon, covering it _ lightly 
with rotten willow mould, taken out of the ſtems of 
decayed hollow willow-trees ; then cover the box, &c. 
with a net or wire, to prevent the cats, fowls, &c. from 
ſcratching out, or burying your ſeeds too deep. Let 
theſe boxes, &c. be placed ſo as to receive only the 
morning ſun, during the winter ſeaſon ; but in the be- 
ginning of March remove them where they may have 
ſcarce any ſun, for your plants will now ſoon begin to 
appear; and if expoſed to one whole day's ſun, would be 
all deſtroyed. 
During the ſummer ſeaſon, refreſh them often with 
water in dry weather, but never give them too great 
great quantities at once. In the month of July follow- 
ing, your young auriculas will be large enough to tranſ- 


plant, at which time you muſt prepare a bed or boxes, 


filled with the above-mentioned ſoil, in which you may 


plant them at about three inches diſtant; and, if in 
beds, you muſt ſhade them every day, till they are 


thoroughly rooted, as alſo in very hot dry weather ; but 
if they are in baſkets or boxes, they may be removed 
into a ſhady place. | 

When the ſeedling auriculas are planted in beds, 
there ſhould be ſome rotten neat's dung laid about ten 


inches under the ſurface, and beaten down cloſe and' 


ſmooth : this will prevent the worms from drawing 
the young plants out of the earth, which they gene- 
rally do where this is not practiſed. This dung ſhould 
be laid about a foot thick, which will entirely prevent 
the worms getting through it, until the plants are well 
eſtabliſhed in the beds; and the roots of the auriculas 
will ſtrike down into the dung by the ſpring, which 


» * 
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will make their flowers ſtronger than uſual: theſe beds 


ſhould be expoſed to the eaſt, and ſcreened from the 


ſouth ſun. | | 

The ſpring following many of theſe flowers will 
ſhew; when you may ſelect ſuch of them as have 
good properties, which ſhould each of them be removed 
into a ſeparate pot of the ſame prepared earth, and pre- 
ſerved until the next ſeaſon, at which time you will be 
able to form a judgment of the goodneſs of the flower; 
but thoſe that produce plain coloured, or ſmall flowers, 
ſhould be taken out and planted in borders, in the out- 
parts of the garden; and the others which do not pro- 
duce their flowers the ſame year, may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into a freſh bed, to remain till you ſee how 
. will prove. 

he manner of propagating theſe flowers when ob- 

tained, is from off-ſets, or ſlips, taken from the old 
roots in April, when the flowers are in bloom : tlieſe 
off- ſets muſt be planted into ſmall pots filled with the 
ſame ſort of earth, as was before directed for the ſeed- 
lings; and during the ſummer ſeaſon ſhould be ſet in a 
ſhady place, and muſt be often, but very gently, re- 
freſhed with water. In the autumn and winter they 
muſt be ſheltered from violent rains. The ſpring fol- 


| lowing theſe young plants will produce flowers, though 


weak ; ſoon after they are paſt flowering, you muſt put 
them into large pots, and the ſecond year they will blow 
in perfection. Miller's Gard. Di. 

AWMS, the beard of wheat or barley. The word 
is, in ſome parts of England, pronounced ails. 

AXIS, or axle-tree, of a waggon, cart, &c. is the 
ſtrong piece of wood or iron, which ſupports the car- 
riage, and round the extremities of which the wheels 
turn. See the articles CART and W AGGON. 
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ACK-SINEW, in a horſe, is that ſtrong finew 
B extending along the hinder part of the ſhank from 
the knee to the heel, into which it is inſerted. 

The back-ſinew is ſo very ſubject to be hurt or ſtrain- 
ed, that it is conſidered as one of the moſt common and 
uſual accidents that happens to a horſe ; it generally pro- 
ceeds from hard riding upon dry grounds, and from other 
cauſes, where the roads are ſtony and hard, and ſome- 
times where they are poachy. 

It is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling of the finew, 
which ſometimes extends from the knee down to the 
heel; and when it is ſo, a horſe does not care to ſet his 
foot even upon the ground; but, for the moſt part, in 
his ſtanding, ſets it before the other. 

The uſual way of curing this malady, is with cold 
charges, which often ſucceed very well, if often renew- 
ed; ſome uſe curriers ſhavings bound round the knee 
with a bandage, and this alſo anſwers very well in ſome 
caſes; but there is nothing either fo ready or efficacious 
as vinegar or verjuice mixed with bole, being often in a 
day ſoaked well into the ſinew warm; and if any thing 
of the lameneſs or ſwelling remains after this, and after 
the heat and inflammation is gone off, a mild bliſter, 
that has nothing corroſive in it beſides the cauſtic ſalt of 
the flies, will, generally ſpeaking, effectuate a cure, and 


where he has 


bring the ſinew fine. 
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When hot and relaxing oils mixed together are uſed 
to the back-ſinew, which many practitioners are fond 
of, becauſe they ſometimes ſucceed in horſes that have 
their ſinews ſtrong and rigid, yet they are apt to engen- 
der wind-galls of a bad kind, or make the veins on each 
ſide the ſinew to be full and gorged ; and horſes have 
been known to be lame for two or three years together 
with theſe varixes in the veins. Bliſtering in this caſe 
has very little or no effect, firing through the vein till 
the blood comes being only ſufficient to remove that 
weakneſs, After the firing, the whole leg from the 
knee down to the heel, and all the hollow places on 
both ſides, muſt be charged with a good ſtrengthening 
plaiſter, which will perfect the cure, eſpecially if the 
horſe be turned to graſs for a month or five weeks, or, 
in the winter, if he run a little while in a ſmooth yard, 


good dry litter. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes F 
Horſes. | 


ACON, the fleſh of a hog dried in the ſmoke. 

A writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. pag. 234, 
has given us the following method of making bacon in 
Somerſetſhire. | FE e 

The ſeaſon for killing hogs for bacon is between Sep- 
tember and Chriſtmas. When you kill a large hog for 
bacon, lay the ſides in the ſalting-troughs, and ſprinkle 
them pretty heavily with bay-ſalt: then leave them 

| | | twenty- 
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twenty-four hours to drain away the blood, and ſome of 
the over abounding juices, | 

After this take them out, wipe them very dry, and 
throw away the drainings. Then take ſome freſh bay- 
ſalt, and heating it well in a large iron frying-pan, rub 
the meat very well with it ; repeating this work every 
day for four days, and turning the ſides every other day. 

If the hog be large, keep the ſides in brine (turnin 
them ten times) for three weeks; after which take them 
out, and let them be thoroughly well dried in the uſual 
manner: if they are not fully dried, they will neither 
keep ſo well, nor eat ſo fine, 

BADGER, the name of an animal, common in many 
parts of England; and called by ſeveral names, as a 
gray, a brock, a boreſon, or a bauſon. 

* are almoſt as pernicious a creature to the 
huſbandman as the fox, though not ſo ſubtile, nor can they 
ſo eaſily catch their prey; but for what they can catch, 
as new fallen lambs, young pigs and poultry, they are 
as bad. The way to catch them is with a ſpringe, or 
a ſteel trap, or to dig a pit acroſs their path five feet 
deep, and about four feet long, making it narrow at the 
top and bottom, and wide in the middle. This muſt be 
covered with ſome ſmall ſticks and leaves, ſo as that the 
badger may fall in when he comes upon it. Some hunt 
them into their holes in a moon-ſhine night, and then 
dig them out. Mortimer s Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 314. 

BAG, a name given by farriers to a medicine for 
recovering a horſe's appetite when loft. It is done in 
this manner: they take an ounce of aſſa fœtida, and an 
equal quantity of the powder of ſavin; theſe ingredients 


they put into a bag, which they faſten to the horſe's bit, 


keeping him bridled for two hours, two or three times a 
day : as ſoon as the bag is taken off, he will immediately 
eat. The ſame bag will ſerve a long time. 

BAKING of land. If ſome forts of ſtiff and bindin 
land be ſown dry, and a ſcudd of rain falls before the 
earth has time to ſettle, it is obſerved that the cruſt of 
ſuch land will bake, ſo that the corn cannot come 
through, to the great damage of the crop ; this evil does 
not happen if ſuch a ſcudd of rain be followed by cool 
cloudy weather, and not hot ſun-ſhine ; for then the 
earth will not lie ſo hollow as to be baked. The beſt 
way to prevent this is, to roll it immediately after 

ſowing, which faſtens the earth together, whereby the 
ſun has not that power of piercing into it, and conſe- 
quently not of baking it. 

Land of this kind ſhould, therefore, be ſown as often 
as poſſible with winter corn, ſuch as wheat and vetches ; 
. for though, if wet follows the ſowing, the ſun is not 
ſtrong enough at that time of the year to ſcorch the 

round up, and bind it; and it is obſerved, that this 
for of ground has been always lucky for vetches, pro- 
bably for the above reaſon. L1/le's Obſervations in Huſ- 
bandry, vol. I. pag. 26. | 

BALE, a piece of land which has been either caſually 
overſlipped, or not turned up in ploughing ; or care- 
fully left untouched by the plough, for a boundary be- 
tween lands, or ſome other uſe, 


BALK, alſo ſignifies the ſummer-beam, or dorman of 
a houſe, | | 


BALEs, or bawks, implies poles laid over a table, or 
other building, for a roof. 
BALM. See the article Baum. 


BANDS, a ſmall parcel of the longeſt wheat taken 
from the grips, and twiſted together at the ear ends, for 
_ binding the wheat into ſheaves. | 
The bands ſhould be laid in the morning, that the 
may not crack; for the ſtraw will not twiſt after the ſun 
is up, but will be brittle, and break off below the ears. 
The turning of three or four of the ſtubble or bottom 
ends of the ſtraw to the ears of the band, helps greatly 
to add to its ſtrength and toughneſs. 

The bands for binding up the ſheaves ſhould not be 
ſpread but in fair weather, becauſe being preſſed down 
by the grip or two which it is neceſlary to lay upon 
them to keep them in their places, and prevent their 
being untwiſted by the ſun, they will grow ſooner than 
any other part of the corn, if rain ſhould come; for 
they cannot dry on account of their lying undermoſt. 
But though the bands muſt always be made while the 

2 ; | 


| 
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morning dew is upon them, the ſheaves otght by fe 
means to be. bound up wet: if they are, they will cer- 


tainly grow mouldy. 


Farmers do not always attend ſufficiently to the bind- 
ing up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, for diſ- 
patch, to tie the bands juſt underneath their ears, in- 
ſtead of binding them at the other end; the conſequence 


g | of which is, that they will hardly hold together to be 
Aung into the cart, and will ee be in great danger 


of falling to pieces before they are thraſhed. 

If a little rain be foreſeen in harveſt time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips into ſheaves as faſt as they are made; be- 
cauſe ſmall ſhowers will wet the fingle. grips ſo much, 
that they cannot be bound up, and theſe ſhowers may be 
the fore-runners of greater rains. The ſheaves bei 
bound will ſoon dry after ſuch wet. But if a hard rain 
is foreſeen, the beſt method is not to bind the wheat 
into ſheaves, becauſe they will then be wet to the bands, 
and muſt be opened again. Mr. Liſle tells us, that one 
of his. neighbours to whom this happened, unſheafed 
ſome of his wheat to dry it, and opened it and turned it 
ſo often, that the ears broke off, whereby he loſt half 
his corn; caution therefore ought to be uſed in this 
caſe, leſt by curing one evil we create a worſe. Life's 
Obſervations in i vol. I. pag. 333. Sn 

BANDS of a ſaddle are two pieces of iron, flat, and 


three fingers broad, nailed upon the bows of a ſaddle, 


one on each ſide, contrived to hold the bows in the ſi- 
tuation that makes the form of a ſaddle. 


BANE, in ſheep, the ſame with rot. Ser the article 
RorT. | 


BANGLE-EARS, an imperfection in a horſe, which 


may be remedied in the following manner : place his 
ears as you would have them ſtand, and then with two 
little boards, or pieces of trenchers, three fingers broad, 


g | having two long firings faſtened to them, bind the ears 
ſo faſt in the places where they ſtand, that they cannot 


ſtir ; then behind the head, and the root of the ears, 
you will ſee a great deal of empty, wrinkled ſkin, which 
you muſt pull up with your finger and thumb, and =P 
away with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars all the empty ſkin cloſe 
by the head; then with a needle and red ſilk, ſtitch the 
two ouſides of the ſkin together, and heal the wound 
with a mixture of honey .and turpentine : when this is 
done, take away the ſplints that hold up the ears, -and 
in a little time they will keep the place where you fixed 
them without alteration. 5 

BANK, a heap of earth piled up to keep out the 
water of a river, lake, or the ſea. ad Ia 

Sloping banks are the beſt m_— againſt the incroach- 
ments of the ſea, of rivers, or of lakes; making pro- 


per allowance for the weight of water, and violence of 


the waves. Theſe banks ſhould be raiſed about two feet 


above the level of the water at the higheſt tides, and 


their ſtrength -ſhould he proportioned to the force: of 
the water intended to be fenced off, When à river is 
too much confined, it ſwells conſiderably upon a flood, 


and conſequently requires banks of greater height and 
ſtrength than would otherwiſe be neceſſary ; though it 


will ſometimes break even theſe, and carry all before 
it, if a ſufficient ſpace be not allowed for the in- 
creaſe of its water: but when ſuch a ſpace is left, the 


waters ſpread, and ſeldom riſe more than two or three 


feet above their uſual level. In ſome caſes a breadth 
of fifteen or eighteen feet, on each fide may do; but 


in others, fifty, eighty, or an hundred feet, or per- 


haps ſo many monk according to the largeneſs of the 
y | river, muſt be 


eft open for that purpoſe. It is beſt to 
err op the ſafe ſide; eſpecially as the ground that is left 
between the banks and the river will be far from being 
loſt; for it will afford good grazing in the dry ſeaſons 
of the year, and may be planted with ofiers, and wil- 
lows, and other trees of that kind; but theſe ſhould 
never be planted upon the banks, leſt the winds ſpoil 


and tear them, by fhaking the trees, and looſening 


their roots. 


In the iſle of Ely, it is common to ſee great banks 


diſtant one or two hundred yards on each fide from the 
channel of the river ; and when they are ſo made, they 
are always ſafe: but where the diftance between the 
banks is narrow, there, and there only, the banks are 


in 
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in danger of being broken down, and the country of 


being overflowed. | ; | 
If a conſiderable body of water is to be guarded 
againſt, dig a trench ten or twelve feet wide, and two 


or three deep, or more, according to the height of the 


bank required. Lay all the ſoil that is taken out of this 


trench, on that ſide of it which lies towards the water, 


and leave a ſpace of two or three feet between the 
trench, and the foot of the bank. Let the bank be 
made with an eaſy ſlope of fifteen or eighteen feet in 
length towards the water, allowing the ſlope two and a 
half, or three feet fall to one in height; but the inſide 
ſlope need not be more than eight or nine feet, which is 
a foot and a half ſlope to one foot perpendicular. The 
bank thus raiſed five or ſix feet high, according as the 
floods require, will be two feet wide at the top, where 
it ſnould be well flatted, that people may walk upon it. 
Let it then be covered with gravel dug out of the chan- 
nel of the water, by which means the river will be 
deepened, and the bank rendered ſtronger; and to add 
to the latter, ſow it very thick with graſs-ſeed. This 
will be found much better than turfing it with ſods 
taken from off the trench, or ſome neighbouring ground ; 
. becauſe the ſods are apt to ſhrink, open, and part from 


one another in dry weather, and are then liable to be 


waſhed away with the next flood ; whereas in this much 
cheaper way, a cloſe covering of graſs, even long 
enough to mow, will be formed in a month or two: far 
fitter than ſods to break the ſurface of the bank; for 
any tolerable ſoil may be very ſoon brought to have a 
coat of graſs, by only raking it fine, and ſowing it 
with graſs-ſeeds. In a week or ten days in the ſpring, 
or ſummer, the graſs will be up, and grow to ſuch a 
height in a month or ſix weeks, as to be fit for mowing. 

Some have attempted to guard againſt inundations by 
building walls of ſtone and lime, where the materials are 
in plenty. The great danger here is their being under- 
mined, and that chiefly by the water's m_— with 
force againſt the bottom, upon meeting with reſiſtance 
from the wall. But this may be eafily guarded againſt 
by laying a row of flat ſtones lower than the bottom of 
the river; for the water ſtriking againſt theſe ſtones, 
turns off without any danger to the foundation, 

The broad trench within the bank, beſides affording 
materials for making the bank and ſlopes, is attended 
with the farther advantage of ſerving for a drain to the 
inland ground. Theſe trenches ſhould always be carried 
as far as the banks, particularly when theſe are intended 
to fence off a riſing tide ; and in the loweſt part of the 
2 a ſluice with a valve, flap-door, or flood-gate 

ould be placed in the bank, where it will both diſcharge 
the inland water, when the tide is out, and prevent its 
flowing in. The ſeaſon of the year freeſt from floods 
ſhould be choſen for making theſe banks, that the, bank 
may have time to ſettle and grow firm before the heavy 
rains come on. It is alſo adviſable to be as expeditious 
as poſſible in this work. For if it be begun in a dry 
ſummer, and finiſhed in a month or two, there will be 
little danger of being interrupted by extraordinary floods 
or violent ſtorms, either of which might do more harm 
in one day, than could be repaired in a fortnight, 

The exact dimenſions of the bank, and of the ditch 
within it, cannot be preciſely aſcertained by any general 
rule; becauſe both tides and floods riſe to different 
heights, and have different force, in different places and 
circumſtances. The ſtrength above-mentioned may be 
ſufficient for banks in common caſes ; but in others, 
where a great body of water, or a powerful tide is to be 
oppoſed, oy may be, as the memoirs of the Berne So- 
ciety (tom. II. part II. pag. 262) adviſe, four feet or 
more wide at the top, with a baſis proportioned to their 
height, as three and a half are to one; or, if it be de- 
fired to make them {till more ſolid, as four to one; ſo 
that if the bank be four feet and a half high, its baſis 
in the former caſe will be fourteen feet wide, and in the 
latter eighteen. 

The Dublin Society for the advancement of agricul- 
ture informs us (Numb. XVII. for April 1737) that 
Lord Limerick has recovered between four and five 
hundred acres of very rich ſalt marſh, at Dundalk in 
Ireland, and effectually ſecured them from the ſea, 
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by ſuch banks as are above deſcribed; and by the ſame 


method many hundred thouſand acres have been recovered 
from the ſea in Cambridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, and other 
parts of England; not to mention the low lands of 
Holland ; which are indeed ſecured againſt the violence 
of the fea by. no other means, 

If there be a neceflity for making banks on a 
ſtrand where nothing but ſand can be met with, thoſe 
banks ſhould be large, and the flope very broad and e- 
tended ; and if graſs-ſeed will not grow on them, let 
ſea-weeds be planted. Theſe with ſticking furze, ſtraw, 
x loppings of trees, will help to keep the banks toge- 
ther,” | 

But a better method, and more effectual, is given by 
Dr. Hales in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from the 
experience of Dr. Wark, a clergyman in Scotland. The 
method conſiſts in fixing to the bottom of the channel, 
a breadth of furze proportioned to the force it is to reſiſt, 
The ſand or ſlime, as either abounds, will ſoon ſettle 
among the branches of the furze ; and when the firſt 
bed of the furze is thus interwoven or covered, an- 
other bed of furze is to be laid on as before, and ſo 
on, till the bank is raiſed to a ſufficient height, Dr. 
Wark aſſures us, that by this ſimple method a bank 
was made near Holy-iſland ſo ſtrong, that it became 
a bar againſt the ſea itſelf, | 

It ſometimes happens, that the ſea flows in through 
a narrow gut or paſſage, by which the inland waters are 
diſcharged, and then extends itſelf, and covers a great 
deal of ground, When this happens, if the inland 
waters cannot be diverted into another courſe, ſince a 
paſſage muſt be left for their diſcharge ; let a ſtrong 
ſluice be fixed in the loweſt part of the channel, with 
large piers of ſtone, running out for its ſupport, and a 
ſtrong foundation of wood or broad ſtones for the water 
to run over. When this is done, let the banks of ſand, 
or other ſoil near at hand, be made in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, on each fide of the ſluice. 

« The reaſon why it is adviſed, in places where a ſluice 
is to be made, to begin the work by this rather than 
by the bank, is, that while the tides have liberty to 
flow in and out at a great breadth, the ſluice may be 
made in any part of the channel without being much in- 
commoded 4 the tide; whereas if it be deferrred till 
the banks on each ſide are made, the force of the tide, 
when confined to a narrow paſſage, will tear up all be- 
fore it, and render the building of the ſluice impracti- 
cable: and upon the ſame account, the banks ſhould be 
begun at the loweſt part of the channel, and carried on 
from thence to the upper grounds. 

If, by any accident, the waters ſhould ſwell ſo high 
as to overflow and tear the banks, farther miſchief may 
be prevented by fixing with all expedition, a ſail- cloth, 
or ſheet of linen at the bottom of the bank, where the 
flood breaks in; for if this be done in time, the water 
will flow over the cloth, without waſhing away the 
bank. 1 ü 

In every improvement, the expence ſhould be parti- 
cularly conſidered. That of making banks in this me- 
thod is ſmall. In low grounds the ſoil is ſoft, and dug 
with eaſe, and all the work may be done with the ſpade 
and ſhovel, without pick-axes, which muſt be uſed in 
upland ground ; and the materials are on the ſpot. All 
the charge will be often more than repaid. by the firſt 
years improved crop of graſs, and the ſafety of the 
meadows. The produce of ſucceeding years will amount 
much higher, and the huſbandman will be out of all 
danger for the future of having his lands overflowed and 
ſpoiled. Farmers have frequently ſuſtained more da- 
mage from the hay deſtroyed in one ſeaſon by floods, 
than the whole value of what it would have coſt them to 


.incloſe and bank their meadows, and free them from all 


hazards.” | | 

BANNOCK, an oat-cake kneaded with water only, 
and baked in the embers. | 

BANQUET, is that ſmall part of the branch of the 
bridle that is under the eye, which being rounded like a 
ſmall rod, gathers and joins the extremities of the bit to 
the branch, and that in ſuch a manner, that the banquet 
is not ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that part of the 


bit which is next the branch. 
3 5 To 


Jo BAR a vein, implies an operation in farriery per- 
formed in the following manner: they open the ſkin 
above and below the place where the operation is to be 
performed, and after freeing the vein from the ſurround- 
ing parts, they tie it at thoſe openings with two ligatures ; 
after which they open the vein between the ligatures in 
order to diſcharge the blood. This operation is performed 
upon the veins of a horſe's leg, and other parts of his 
body, in order to ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the quan- 
tity of malignant humours that prevail there. 

BARB, a general name for horſes imported from Bar- 


bary. 

The cheſt of the barb is long and ſlender, riſes beau- 
tifully from the withers, his mane little, his head well 
ſhaped, ſmall, and lean; his ſhoulders flat and ſlender; 
his withers narrow and plump; his back ſtrait and ſhort; 
his flanks and ſides round, and not bellying out; his 
haunches firm and well ſhaped; his croup generally 
ſomewhat long, and his tail placed pretty high; his 
thigh well ſhaped, and ſeldom flat; his legs handſome, 
well ſhaped, and without long hair at the paſtern joint; 
his foot well made, but his paſtern often long. 

Barbs are of all colours, but generally brown. They 
are ſomething negligent in their goings; but, properly 
encouraged, ſhew an amazing ſwiftneſs and vigour: 
they are very light and fit for running ; and ſeem of all 


others the fitteſt to breed from. It were, however, to 


be wiſhed that they were a little taller, the largeſt rarely 
exceeding fourteen hands; and one of fourteen hands and 
an inch, is very extraordinary. Experience has, how- 
ever, ſhewn, that in England, France, &c. they get 
colts larger than themſelves. Among the barbs, thoſe 
from the kingdom of Morocco are accounted the beſt, 
except the mountain barbs. "Thoſe of the reſt of Mau- 
Titania are inferior to them, as are alſo thoſe of Turkey, 
Perſia, and Armenia. All horſes from a hot climate 
have a ſmoother coat than others. Buffon's Hiſtoire Na- 
turelle, tom. IV. , ee 
' BARBELS, or barbs, are excreſſences or knots of ſu- 
perfluous n eee the tongue, and may be 
ſeen by drawing it aſide. | 

T hey are cured by cutting them cloſe off, and waſh- 
ing the wounded part with brandy, or ſalt and water. 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 262, | 

BARBERY, or pipperidge-buſh, a ſhrub that grows 
naturally in the hedges in many parts of England; it is 
alſo cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which is pickled, 
and uſed for garniſhing diſhes. This ſhrub riſes with 
many ſtalks from the root, to the height of eight or ten 
feet. 'The flowers appear in May, and the fruit ripens 
in September, | : 

Theſe ſhrubs are propagated either by ſuckers, of 
which there are plenty abcut the old roots, or by layers. 

The beſt time for laying down the branches, is in the 
autumn, when their leaves begin to fall; the young 
ſhoots of the ſame year are the beſt for this purpoſe. 
Theſe will be rooted by the next autumn, when they 
may be taken off, and planted where they are deſigned 
to remain. Miller's Gard. Dit. | x 

A fooliſh ſuperſtition has for many ages prevailed 
among the farmers in many parts of England, namely, 
that a field of corn will always be blaſted, if a barbery- 
ſhrub grows in any one of the hedges that ſurround it. 
But theſe ridiculous notions are now pretty well baniſh- 
ed from the generality of our huſbandmen, and it is 
hoped the reſt will ſoon follow their example. 

BARBS. See the article BARBELS. 

BARG, a horſe-way up a ſteep hill. | 

BARING of trees. See the article ABLAQUEATION. 

BARK, the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for 
a ſkin or covering. = FR ; 

Dr. 3 that the bark of a tree may be 
compared to the ſkin of an animal, which is deſigned 
for the preſervation of the inward parts. It is generally 
of a ſpongy texture, and communicates with the pith, 
by a multiplicity of ſmall fibres paſſin 
pillary tubes, of which the wood conkfts ; ſo that the 


roots having imbibed the proper nutriment of the tree, | 


It is Carried up by the warmth of the ſun, through the 

ne arterial veſſels of the tree to the top of it; and being 

there condenſed by the cold, it returns by its own gra- 
3 8 


0 


between the ca- 
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| gardeners and farmers in the neighbourhood, 


vity down by the veſſels which lie between the wood 
and the inner bark, which perform the office of veins ;. 
and as it paſſes by leaves ſuch part of its juices as the 
texture of the bark will receive, and requires for its ſup- 
port. | 

Some are of opinion, that the ſoft whitiſh rind, or 
ſubſtance which lies between the inner bark and the 
wood, performs the office of veins; and ſome tall this a 
third bark, ſuppoſing it to differ from the other only in 
having its fibres. cloſer ; adding that this is the part 
which contains the liquid ſap, gums, &c. found in plants 
during the ſpring and ſummer months, and which har- 
dening by degrees, is imperceptibly conveyed into the 
woody part of the tree, forming every year a new circle 
of wood between the bark and the trunk. Theſe circles 
are not equally thick, that circumſtance depending on 
the fertility of the year. | 

The bark of trees in general, and eſpecially that of the 
oak, contains a very rich ſalt, extremely uſeful in vege- 
tation. One load of oak bark laid in a heap and rotted; 
after the tanners have uſed it for dreſſing their leather, 
will do more ſervice to ſtiff cold land, and its effects will 
laſt longer, than two loads of the richeſt dung. Mr. 
Miller ſays it is much better for cold, ſtrong land, than 
for light, hot ground, if it be uſed alone, as taken 
from the tan-yard ; becauſe it is of a warm nature, and 
will looſen and ſeparate the earth ſo — that, by 
only uſing it two or three times, a ſtrong ſoil, not eaſy 
to be wrought, will be rendered perfectly light and looſe : 
but by mixing it with earth of a nature contrary to that 
which it is intended to correct, and in a proportion ſuit- 
ed to the nature of the ſoil it is to be laid on, it will 
prove a fine manure for almoſt any land; its ſalts being 
ſuch as will always fertilize the ground. Mr. Mortimer 
aſſerts, that it will alter and change the very nature of 
the ſoil, and turn it into a very rich black mould. Mor- 
timers Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 121. - oe! 

It neceſlarily abounds in vegetable parts, derived from 
the tree to which it once belonged ; and cannot but be 
ſtrongly impregnated with animal juices, as it lies a long 
time in the tan-vats, with the fkins and hides of ani- 
mals: circumſtances which muſt render it ſingularly be- 
neficial to all poor lands. 

If laid on graſs, it ſhould be ſpread ſoon after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the winter rains may waſh it into the 
ground : for if it be laid on in the ſpring, it will be apt 
to burn the graſs, and, inſtead of improving, will do it 
a conſiderable injury for that ſeaſon. When uſed for 
corn land it ſhould be ſpread before the laſt ploughing, 
that it may be turned down for the fibres of the corn to 
reach it in the ſpring ; for if it lies too near the ſurface; 
it will forward the growth of the corn in winter; and 
in the ſpring, when the nouriſhment is chiefly wanted to 
encourage the growth of the plants, it will be ſo nearly 
conſumed, that the corn will receive very little advantage 
from it. ; | : 

Mr. Bradley tells us, that he adviſed a 132 to 
whom a conſiderable quantity of bark was left upon the 
extirpation of the leaſe of a tan- yard, to lay ſome of it 
upon a piece of ſtubborn ſour land, which he did with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that his product was admired by all the 


ground, he thinks it ſhould be mixed with a ſandy ſoil; 
and that one third of bark to two thirds of ſand; will 
be a very ſufficient proportion for clays ; laying on 
about one hundred and fifty cart loads upon an acre, 


Bradley's Huſbandry, pag. 90. 


All barks or rinds of trees, though not of ſo high a 
value as that of the oak, which is the ſort principally 


| uſed by tanners, muſt of neceſſity enrich either corn ot 


paſture ground, if broken into ſmall pieces, and laid 
upon it. They muſt needs be much richer than the 
mould or earth, uſually found in the bodies of old, large, 


hollow, willow-trees, — this is juſtly eſteemed 


_ efficacious. Horlidge's Huſbandry, pag. 81. 
or the manner of making hot-beds with tanner's 
bark, ſee the article TAN. Wis | 
BARE-BOUND, a diſeaſe common to fruit-trees, 
and may be cured by making a flit through the bark, 
from the top of the tree to the bottom, in February or 
O_ and if the gaping be pretty conſiderable, fil » 
the 


For ſuch 
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tanners. 


make two ſorts, viz. the common, and the rath-ripe 


is alſo coarſer, and therefore not ſo good fodder for 


only in temperate climates, but alſo in very cold countries; 


the rift with cow-dung. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. II. 


pag. 85. | 4 
- BARKING of trees, the operation of ſtripping off the 
bark or rind, particularly that of the oak, for the uſe of 


- It is neceſlary in our climate to perform this operation 
in the month of May, becauſe at that ſeaſon only, the 
bark is, by the great quantity of ſap, ſeparated from the 
wood. This alſo renders it neceſſary to fell the trees in 
that month; but by this method the timber is much leſs 
3 than it would be if felled after the fall of the 
eaf. | 

BARLEY, a ſpecies of grain well known in England, 
and of which Mr, Miller has enumerated four ſpecies. 

I. The ſpring barley, which has a double row of 
beards or awms ſtanding erect. This is the ſort prin- 
Cipally cultivated in England, and of which the farmers 


barley : but theſe two ſorts are in reality the ſame; for 
the rath-ripe is only an alteration of the common bar- 
ley, occaſioned by being long cultivated upon warm 
gravelly lands. The ſeeds of this, when ſown in cold 
or ſtrong land, will, the firſt year, ripen near a fortnight 
earlier than the ſeeds taken from ſtrong land, and there- 
fore the farmers in the vales generally purchaſe their 
ſeed barley from the warm lands; for if ſaved in the 
vales two or three years, it will become full as late in 
repening as the common barley of their own product: 
on the other hand, the farmers on the warm land are 
alſo obliged to procure their ſeed barley from the ſtrong 
land, otherwiſe their grain would degenerate in bulk or 
fulneſs, which, by this change, is prevented. This ſort 
of barley is eaſily ditinguiſhed by the two orders of 
beards or awms, which ſtand erect; the rind is alſo 
m—_— thinner, and therefore eſteemed better for making 
malt. 

2. The long-eared barley, which is cultivated in many 
parts of England, and is an exceeding good ſort ; but 
ſome farmers object to this barley, becauſe they ſay the 
ears being long and heavy, it is more apt to lodge. This 
ſort of barley hath its grains regularly ranged in a double 
row, lying over each other, like the tiles on a houſe, or 
the ſcales of fiſh. It has no beards or awms; but its 
rind is very thin, and therefore eſteemed for making 
malt. | BY 

3. The ſprat barley, called alſo Battledore, Fulham, 
and Patney barley, from the great quantities cultivated in 
the neighbourhoods of thoſe places, has ſhorter and 
broader ears than either of the former ſorts; the awms 
or beards are longer, which tend greatly to preſerve it 
from the bird, and the grains placed cloſer together. 
This ſeldom grows fo tall as the other ſpecies; the ſtraw 


cattle. 


4. The winter barley, called alſo ſquare-barley, bear- 
barley, or big, is ſeldom cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
of England; but in the northern counties, and in Scot- 
land it is the general ſort ſown, as being much hardier 
than the other ſpecies, There are two ſorts of this bar- 
ley, the one with four rowsof grains, and the other with 
ſix, the latter of which is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of barley-big. The grain is large and plump, 
but the rind or chaff of it being thicker than that of 
either of the preceding ſorts, it is leſs eſteemed for making 
malt, and therefore not cultivated in the ſouthern parts 
of England, where the ſorts which are ſo much better 
for that purpoſe thrive ſo well. 

Both the four and ſix rowed barley are generally ſown | 
in the autumn, nearly at the ſame time with wheat, not 
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their hardineſs being ſuch as to bear the winter's froſts, 
even in the mountainous parts of the northern regions. 
In hot countries they are ſown in January, February, 
and March. 

All the other ſorts are ſown in the ſpring of the year 
in a dry time; in ſome very light land barley is ſown | 
early in March, but, in ſtrong clay ſoils, not till April, 
and ſometimes not till the beginning of May; but when 
it is ſown ſo late, if the ſeaſon does not prove very fa- 
vourable, it is very late in autumn before it is fit to 


BAR 


in nine weeks from the time of ſowing: though Mr, 
Liſle is of opinion, that this, in particular, ought to be 
ſown early, for otherwiſe it will grow very thin, He 
likewiſe thinks, that it ſhould be ſown on better ground 
than the other barley, becauſe as it ripens in a ſhorter time 
it may be naturally ſuppoſed to exhauſt the nutritive 
juices of the earth faſter than other corn, But it is ſaid 
by others, that theſe nutritive juices in almoſt any tole- 
rable ſoil, will probably hold out long enough to feed a 
crop of ſo ſhort a 2 as this is, though they might 
not ſuffice for corn which ſhould remain longer upon 
the ground; and it is added, that about Patney in Wilt- 
ſhire,” they ſow the pooreſt ſandy ground with rath- ripe 
barley. Liſtes Holand, vol. . pag. 271. | | 
Mr. Liſle adds, that he himſelf in the year 1707, ſowed 
in Hampſhire, rath-ripe barley in very poor white ground, 
and ſome of the ſame corn in good ſtrong clay land. 
No rain fell to bring it up till June ; after which there 
were frequent ſhowers, and plenty of rain till harveſt, 
His rath-ripe barley in the poor land was miſerably bent, 
broken in the ſtraw, and harled, or fallen down. In 
the ſtrong clay land, the ſame corn ſuffered the ſame in- 
juries, though in a leſs degree: but the ſtraw and leaves 
of the rath-ripe barley in both places blighted, and were 
full of black ſpecks ; their ears were thin, and their colour 
was loſt ; while the plants of late-ripe barley in an adja- 
cent field were free from theſe ſpots, and ſtood upright 
with good ſtrength. From this experiment he infers, 
that ſince the clay land in the hilly country of Hamp- 
ſhire, though in good heart, cannot, even in a moiſt 
year, ſufficiently feed the ſtraw of rath-ripe barley, fo 
as to enable it to ſtand upright, but ſuffers it to be lan- 
guid and withering, this ſort of corn is not proper for 
ſuch places, and that it is better to ſow late-ripe barley, 


| even though three or four horſes extraordinary be pro- 


vided againſt ſowing time, in order to get the corn into 
the ground a week before May begins. Liſies Huſbandry, 
vol. I. pag. 272. 3 | a 
Another important obſervation made on the ſame oc- 
caſion, by the ſame judicious farmer, was, that one half 
of the ſeed which fell deep came up without rain, while 
the reſt did not ſprout till after the rain came. The 
half which came up firſt, could not, by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of the ſtems, wait for the ripening of the lat- 
ter edge-grown corn, in the ſame field; but its ſtraw 
bent, broke, and was entangled, and the ears bu- 
ried themſelves among the broad clover ſown with 
the barley, ſo that he was forced to cut it; not 
being able to ſtay a week or ten days longer for the 
edge - grown corn to ripen: whereas the late-ripe barley 
ſtood ſo upright in its ſtraw, that the corn which 
came up firſt would ſtay ten days for the edge-grown 
corn. | 
The ſame pentleman had another evident proof, in 
the year 1706, that the ſtraw of the rath-ripe barley is 
thinner and weaker than that of the late-ripe. All his 
rath-ripe barley, of which he ſowed fifty acres in dif- 
ferent ſorts of ground, and ſome of it fide by fide with 
late-ripe barley, crumpled down in the ſtraw, while the 
late-ripe barley of the ſame forwardneſs and growth, 
ſtood upright. | 4 | 
Upon the whole, Mr. Liſle, after obſerving farther, 
that, if the ground be good, and the year a feeding one, 
rath-ripe barley is apt to run rank, and to fall while 
very green in the ear, which occaſions the grain not ta 
fill ; concludes, in regard to this fort of corn, that it 
ſhould always be ſown early, that the land ſhould not 
have a north expoſure, and that the ſoil in which it 1s 
planted ſhould be pretty good, either naturally ſuch, or 
rendered ſo by art; “ for we know, ſays he, that the 
poorer the ground is, the weaker and poorer the ſtraw 
will be in all forts of corn; and if the rath-ripe barley 
has by nature a weaker and thinner ſtraw than the late- 


| ripe barley, and on that account is apter to crumple, to 


bend down, and to break in the ſtraw beſore it is ripe 
much more will it be apt to do ſo, when the ſtraw is made 
much thinner and weaker than naturally it would be, by 
the poverty of the ground it is ſown in. It is very evident 
to me, that rath-ripe barley ought not to be ſown on poor 
ground, and much leſs ſo in caſe it lies declivous from 


mow, unleſs it be the rath-ripe ſort, which is often ripe | the ſun towards the north,” Life's Huſb, vel, I, p. 273, =_ 
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The middle-ripe barley, as Mr. Liſle calls it, meaning 


the common ſpring barley, bears late ſowing, even upon 
ground declivous from the ſun, better than the rath-ripe 
| ſort; but not near ſo well as the late-ripe, or common 
long-eared barley ; nor will its ſtalk ſtand fo long. Mr. 
Liſle was convinced from experience, that late-ripe barley 
will endure being ſowed when the ground is wetter than 


will do for the rath-ripe ſort, and that a bottom ground, 
or vale pent in between two hills, though ſhaded by one of 


them from the ſun, will, by means of the warmth and cloſe- | 
neſs of the air, often ripen corn as faſt as the ground that lies 
declivous to the ſun. In a field which he ſowed with the 
common ſpring barley, the loweſt part of which laid on a 
flat, ripened regularly, and even ſooner than another part 
of the ſame field which lay upon the ſide of a hill decli- 
vous to the ſun: but on that ſide of the ſame hill which 
ſloped from the ſun, the corn was more edge-grown, lay 
backward, and neither looked ſo white, nor was it ſo ripe. 
iſle's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 275. | 
Ste land which lies bern — dry and healthy, and in 
which both mellowneſs and lightneſs are joined to a pro- 
per ſtrength of ſoil, is that which produces the beſt body, 
and thinneſt rinded barley; qualities which always recom- 
mend this grain, eſpecially to the maltſters. Such gene- 
rally is the barley of the growth of the hilly countries. 
But poverty of foil is by no means requiſite in land, in 
order to its producing a plump and thin rinded barley : 
though it is allowed, that poor land which lies dry and 
warm, will bear better corn of this kind, than rich land 
in a cold and wet ſituation: for barley does not ſtand ſo 
much in need of ſtrength in the land, as of the healthineſs; 


peared every way better, though the ſpot in which 
grew was the worſt part of the field. If the dew, when 


poſe that a much greater would have been produced, had 
the ſeed been ſown in the evening, left all night to have 
been ſoftened with the dew, and then harrowed in, in 
the morning. Elliot's Eſſays on Field Huſbandry, p. 29. + 
Mr. Liſle alſo tells us, that a malſter in Hampſhire hav- 
ing taken lands in the beginning of May, and no barley be- 
ing to be had, he, by the perſuaſion of his malting-ſervant, 
made. uſe of barley he had wetted, and was juſt well chitted 
or ſprouted ; this corn came up well, and produced as 
good a crop as any ſown that year. LZifle's Huſbandry, 
6:3, #. 266. +; 5] 7 5 e 
Barley is generally ſown either after a fallow, or on an 
erſh or ſecond crop. If after a fallow, the land muſt be 
ploughed at leaſt three times; and at the firſt ploughing, 
it ſhould be laid in ſmall ridges, and in that manner remain 
during the winter for the froſt to mellow it: but if another 
ploughing can be given it in January, or in the beginning 
of February, the ground will be ſtill much better broken 
and prepared. In March theſe ridges are ſplit, the ground 
is well harrowed, and Jaid as ſmooth as can be, and, if 
poſſible, it is ploughed again the ſame day, in order to ſow. 
But in ſtrong wet lands, the beſt way is to lay it round, 
and make deep furrows to receive the water. | 
Some at the time of twifallowing in June, make the 
land very fine, and ſow it with turneps, which they feed 
with ſheep in the winter; and in March they plough it 
up, and order it as before: but others, who take this me- 


and warmneſs of the ſoil; though both are beſt where they | 
can be had. Lis Huſb. vol. i. p. 281. 1 
With regard to the choice of ſeed-barley, it is neceſſary 
to-obſerve, that the beſt grain for ſowing is that which is! 
not blackiſh at the tail, nor has a deep redneſs, but is of! 
a pale lively yellow colour, intermixed with a bright whitiſh 
caſt, and if the rind be a little ſhrivelled, it will be ſo 
much the better; for that ſlight ſhrivelling occaſioned by 
its having ſweated in the mow, is a ſure indication that its! 
coat is thin. The huſk of thick rind barley being too ſti 
to ſhrink, will lie ſmooth and hollow, even when the in- 
ſide flour has ſhrunk from it. CASAS | 
The neceſlity of a change of ſeed from. time to time, 
by ſowing that of the growth of a different ſoil, is no 
where more evident than in the culture of this grain, 
which otherwiſe becomes coarſer and coarſer every, year, 
But at all times in this, as well as in all other grain, the 
utmoſt care ſhould be taken that the ſeed be full bodied. 
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Mr. Liſle tells us, that in order to be ſatisfied of this, 
he took out of a heap of barley ſixty grains, of different 


ſize, and twenty of the ſmalleſt corns. Twenty of each 
ſort of theſe grains he planted in three pots, each filled 
with the ſame ſort of mould, which was very rich. In 
eight or nine days time, thirteen of the fulleſt bodied grains 
were come up, nine of the middle ſized, and only five of 
the ſmalleſt , and the plants of the plumpeſt corn exceeded 
thoſe of the others, both in colour and breadth of blade. 
In three days after, he found nineteen blades of the largeſt 
ſort come up, ſeventeen of the middle ſize, and thirteen of 
the ſmalleſt; and in three days more, the blades of the beſt 
and of the middle fort were all come up, while only ſe- 
venteen of. the worſt had ſprouted, with ſuch manifeſt diſ- 
advantage in colour and ftrength in theſe laſt, as plainly: 
Tthewed that many of them would not have come up at all 
in poor ground. Lifle's Huſb. vol. i. p. 283. | 
It is natural to ſuppoſe that barley will, like wheat, be 
benefited by being ſteeped before it be ſown: for as rain 
cannot be depended upon ſoon after the ſowing of ſpring' 
corn, there is ſurely an equal reaſon for extending the 
practice of theſe ſorts of grain, as well as to thoſe which 
are fown in the autumn. iming indeed may hurt barley, 
If hot weather ſhould ſoon follow after the ſowing; but a 
little ſprinkling of ſoot bids fair for improving it, at leaſt 
it will prevent the inſets from preying upon the ſeed. 
The Rev. Mr. Elliot informs us, that a farmer, -who was, 
obliged to attend other buſineſs in the courſe of the morn- 
ing, ſowed oats at break of day, and harrowed them in be- 
ſore ſun- riſing. The conſequence was, that the corn 
thus early ſown, out- ſtripped the other oats ſown on the 
| þ 


. 
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and the huſbandman can poſſibly find time to do it, he wi 


thod of ſowing turneps, give it only one ploughing in 
March, juſt before they ſow. „ een ee ee 

Thoſe who ſow barley. upon an erſn, after wheat, plough 
up the wheat ſtubble in as dry weather as they can, as ſoon 
as the time of ſowing wheat is over, which is generally 
about the beginning of October, and lay three ridges into 
one, if they have dung to ſpread upon it: but if they have 
not, they plough it in ſmall ridges, as before directed, that 
it may be the drier, and be the better mellowed by «the 
froſt: they then plough it up again in March, and order 
it as before. Some farmers injudiciouſly ſow their batley 


ought by any means to be neglected; and the land will be 
October: or, if the harveſt be early, the weather dry 


| 1 


improve his ground ſtill more, by ploughing it up before 


he ſows his wheat, juſt as harveſt is in: this will be half 

as good as a ſummer's fallow. But all years will not admit 
of this practice. Mortimer Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 131. 
ſizes, viz. twenty of the biggeſt, twenty of the middle | 


Some ſow their barley on ſmall ridges, and others on 
broad lands; the latter cannot be laid too round, . 
Mr. Mortimer relates, that a farmer in Eſſex, who lived 


near a market- town, from whence he had good quantities 
of dung, uſed to ſow his land with barley and clever; 


reaped the corn at harveſt, fed the clover all the winter, 
and from ſpring till the middle of July, when he fallowed 


ley and clover, and repeated every year this method, by 
which he had large crops, His land was a rich light mould, 
ſomewhat inclining to a gravelly bottom. Mortimer 
Fuſbandry, vol. i. P. I 0 BL DR 

obſerves, that a few years ago he ſowed twenty-five acres 
of land, in fine tilth, -with- broad clover and barley; but 
the ſpring being backward and cold, and the ſummer wet, 


At harveſt they were bath cut together; and the clover 
being full of juice, occaſioned its being a tedious time be- 
fore the barley could he houſed. When he got it into the 
barn, the men complained much of its threſhing ſo badly, 
that they could not undertake to do it unleſs he wou 


he ordered them to give it only a light beating, leaving 

the under corn in the ſtraw, together with the clover, for 
Buy this means he loſt half his crop by the clover; and 
what barley could be obtained was lean, and thin-bodied, 
fetching but a very indifferent price at market. | 
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ſame day after the ſun was up, had larger ears, and ap- 


in much better order if the firſt of them be given in 


his ground. In the next ſpring he ſowed it again with bar- 


double the price to them: as this could not be afforded, 


buried with the corn had this effect, it is reaſonable to ſup- 


after oats, in which caſe, neither of theſe three ploughings 


- 


A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum 


the clover got too forward, and overpowered the batley. 
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As this was not the firſt loſs of the ſame kind he had 
experienced, he was determined, if poſſible, to find out 


ſome remedy; and accordingly applied to a very intelligent 
farmer in the neighbourhood, who adviſed him to ſow his 
clover, for the future, a month after the barley, by which 
means it would not prove too rank. T his advice he ac- 
cordingly followed, and found it to anſwer extremely well ; 
and has therefore, to his great advantage, continued the 
practice ever ſince. He adds, that there is no danger of 
the clover failing, though the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry ; and 


that the ſeed is to be ſcattered on the ground without any 


farther care, there being no occaſion to harrow or roll 
it; for the ſmall blades of the barley will keep moiſture 
enough in the land to ſupply the ſmall wants of the clover 
during its infant growth, and when the barley is off, it 
will thrive ſurprizingly. Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. iii. 
p. 315. . 

It has been already obſerved, that the uſual time of 
ſowing is in March, April, or the beginning of May. It 
is generally thought moſt adviſable to ſow light lands the 
earlieſt, and to embrace the firſt dry ſeaſon that offers for 
doing it; dry weather being beſt for moſt ſummer corn. 
Clayey grounds, and lands ſubject to weeds, are thought to 
produce the beſt crops when ſowed late. Mr. Mortimer 
ſays, that barley will do well when ſown even about the 
middle. of May, if the ſeed has been properly ſteeped. 
Mortimer's Huſb. vol. i. p. 132. | 

The common method is to ſow the barley ſeed with a 
broad-caſt at two ſowings; the firſt being harrowed in 
once, the ſecond is harrowed until the ſeed is buried ; the 
common allowance of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre: but 
if the farmers could be prevailed upon to alter this practice, 
they would ſoon find their account in it; for if a third part 
of that quantity be ſown, there will be a much greater pro- 
duce, and the corn will be much leſs liable to lodge, as I 
(fays Mr. Miller) have many times experienced ; for when 
corn, or any other vegetables ſtand very cloſe, the ſtalks 
are drawn up weak, and thence incapable of reſiſting the 


force of the winds, or ſupporting themſelves under heav 


rains: but when they are at a proper diſtance, their ſtalks 


will be more than twice the ſize of the other, and therefore 


are ſeldom laid. I have frequently obſerved in fields where 
there has been a foot- path through their middle, that the 
corn, which has ſtood thin on each ſide of the path, hath 
ſtood upright, when all the reſt on both ſides has been laid 


flat on the ground; and whoever will give himſelf the trou- 
ble to examine theſe roots near the path, will find them 


tiller out (i. e. have a greater number of ſtalks) to more 
than four times the quantity of the other parts of the field. 
I have ſeen experiments made by ſowing barley in rows 
acroſs divers parts of the ſame field, and the grains ſown 
thin in the rows, ſo that the roots were three or four 
inches aſunder in the rows, and the rows a foot diſtant ; 
the intermediate ſpaces of the ſame field were at the ſame 


time ſown broad-caſt in the uſual way; the ſucceſs was 


this: the roots which ſtood thin in the rows tillered out 
from ten or twelve, to upwards of thirty ſtalks. on each 
root, the ſtalks were ſtronger, the ears longer, and the grains 
larger than any of thoſe ſown in the common way ; and 
when thoſe parts-of the field, where the corn was ſown in 
the uſual way, has been lodged, theſe parts ſown thin 
have ſupported their upright poſition againſt wind and rain, 
though the rows have been made not only lengthways, but 


acroſs. the lands, in ſeveral poſitions; ſo that there could 


be no alteration in regard to the goodneſs of the land, or 
the fituation of the corn: where therefore ſuch experiments 


have been made, and always attended with equal ſucceſs, 


there can be no room to doubt which of the two methods 


is moſt eligible, ſince if the crops. were only ſuppoſed to 


be equal in both, the ſaving two thirds of the corn ſown 
is a very great advantage, and deſerves a national conſi- 
deration, as ſuch a ſaving, in ſcarce times, might be of 
very great benefit to the public. This ſaving of ſeed-corn 


mult be underſtood to regard ſuch as is ſown broad-caſt ; 


for if it be ſown in drills, an eighth part of the ſeed uſually 
ſown will be ſufficient for an acre of land, and the produce 
will be greater; for all ſorts of corn are naturally inclined 


to ſend out ſeveral ſtalks from each root, which they rarely 


fail to do where the roots are at a proper diſtance, and 
have room ; nor do ſtalks grow in this caſe near ſo tall, 


but'are much ſtronger than when they are near together, 


when they rarely have more than two or three ſtalks ; 
whereas thoſe roots which have proper room, ſeldom have 
leſs than ten or twelve. I have had eighty ſtalks upon one 
root of barley, which were ſtrong, produced long ears, 
and the grain was better filled than any I ever ſaw. grow in 
the common method of huſbandry, and the land on which 
this grew was not very rich; but I have frequently obſerved 
on the ſides of hot-beds in the kitchen gardens, where 


barley- ſtraw has been uſed for covering the beds, that ſome 
of the grains left in the ears have dropped out and grown, 


the roots have produced from thirty to ſixty ſtalks each, 


and thoſe have been four or five times larger than the ſtalks 
ever arrive at in the common way ; but to this I know it 
will be objected, that although upon rich ground in a gar- 
den, theſe roots of corn may probably have ſo many ſtalks, 
yet in poor land they will not have ſuch produce: there- 
fore unleſs a greater quantity of ſeeds be ſown, the crop 
will not be worth ſtanding, which is one of the greateſt 
fallacies that can be imagined ; for to ſuppoſe that poor 
land can nouriſh more than twice the number of roots in 
the ſame ſpace as rich land, is ſuch an abſurdity, as one 
could hardly ſuppoſe any perſon of common underſtanding 
guilty of; and yet ſo it is: for the general practice is to 
allow a greater quantity of ſeed to poor land, than for richer 
ground, not conſidering that where the roots ſtand ſo cloſe, 
they will deprive each other of their nouriſhment, and 
conſequently ſtarve themſelves, which is always the caſe 
when the roots ſtand cloſe, which any perſon may at: firſt 
ſight obſerve in any part of the fields where the corn hap- 
pens to ſcatter when they are ſowing it; or in places where. 
by harrowing, the ſeed is drawn in heaps, thoſe patches will 
ſtarve, and never grow to a third part of the ſize as the 
other parts of the ſame field ; and yet, common as this is, 
it is little noticed by farmers, otherwiſe they ſurely would 
not continue their old cuſtom of ſowing. I have made 
many experiments for ſeveral years in the pooreſt land, and 
have always found that all crops, which were ſown or 
planted at a greater diſtance than uſual, have ſucceeded 
beſt upon ſuch land; 'and I am convinced if farmers could 


| be prevailed upon to quit their prejudices, and make trial 
of this method of ſowing their corn thin, they. would ſoon 


ſee the advantage of this huſbandry. Miller's Gard, Di. 

It is a common practice in ſome parts to ſcatter the dung 
of pigeons, poultry, &c. over barley and other corn, after 
the corn is ſown; but if this method be purſued, care ſhould 
be taken to ſcatter the dung immediately ; becauſe then 
the ſhoot will eaſily make its way through: but when laid 
on later, it burns up, and eats the blades of the young 
plants. Afortimer's Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 133. | 

It too often happens from unfavourable weather, and an 

extremely dry ſpring, that it is impoſſible by the common 
method to break the clods, and prepare the ground ſuffi- 
ciently for ſowing barley; in which caſe it has been the 
uſual method to break the clods with a large beetle, called, 
from its uſe, a clotting-beetle. But this being a very 
chargeable and tedious method of preparing land, induced 
the ingenious Mr. Randall of York, to conſtruct an inſtru- 
ment, which he calls a ſpiky roller, by the aſſiſtance of 
which a large quantity of land may, in ſuch a dry ſeaſon, 
be ſoon reduced to an exceeding fine tilth, wich very little 
trouble. The reader will find a full account of this uſeful 
inſtrument, the manner of making and uſing it, together 
with a figure of the roller, under the article SPIKY 
ROLLER, . | 

After the barley is ſown and harrowed in, the ground 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the 
clods and lay the earth ſmooth z which will render it better 
to mow the barley, and alſo cauſe the earth to be cloſer to 
the roots of the corn, which will be of great ſervice to it 
in dry weather, | — 

And alſo when the barley has been up three weeks or a 
month, it will be a very good method to roll it over with 2 
weighty roller, which will again preſs the earth cloſe to the 
roots of the corn, and thereby prevent the ſun and air from 
penetrating the ground, which will be of ſingular ſervice in 
dry ſeaſons; and this rolling of it before it Rtalks, will 
cauſe it to tiller out into, a greater number of ſtalks; fo 
that if the plants ſhould be thin, this will cauſe them to 
ſpread fo as to fill the ground, and likewiſe ſtrengthen the | 
ſtalks. Miller's Gard. Dic. 


If 


if the corn grows too rank as it is ſometimes thought 
to do in a wet ſpring, mowing is then much better than 
feeding it; becauſe the ſcythe takes off only the rank tops, 
but the ſheep feed upon all indifterently : nor ſhould they 
even in any caſe be left upon it too long, becauſe being 
particularly fond of the ſweet end of the ſtalk next the 
root, they will bite ſo cloſe as to injute the future growth 
| lant. | 5 r 1 
N Barley is ripe when the red roan, as the farmers call it, 
meaning a reddiſh colour on the ear, is gone off, when 
the ears droop, and fall, as it were, double againſt the 
ſtraw, and the ſtalks have loſt their verdure. If it be full 
of weeds it muſt lie in the ſwarth till they are dry. It is 
not apt to ſhed; but in wet weather it will be apt to 
ſprout or grow muſty ; and therefore every fair day after 
rain it ſhould be ſhook up and turned; and when it is tole- 
rably dry, let it be made up into cocks ; but be ſure never 
to houſe it till thoroughly dry, leſt it mow-burn, which 
will make it malt worſe than if it had ſpired in the field. 


The common produce of barley is two or three quarters 


upon an acre. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. 1. p. 133. 

Mr. Lifle ſays that poor thin barley and oats ſhould 
be cut a little ſooner than if the ſame plants were ſtrong 
and vigorous; for that the ſtraw, when the plants are full 
ripe, will not ſtand againſt the ſcythe. In this caſe the 
barley, in particular, muſt lie in ſwarth till it is thoroughly 
dry. Some of his barley, which lay out in ſwarth five or 
ſix days in very fine weather, though both blighted and 
edge-grown, grew plump, and acquired very near as good 
a colour as the beſt. He reckons ſhort ſcythes the beſt for 
mowing lodged or crumpled corn, becauſe they miſs the 
feweſt plants ; and obſerves that a bow upon the ſcythe, 
which will carry the ſwarth away before it, is preferable 
to a cradle, the fingets of which would be pulled to pieces 
by the intangled corn, in drawing back the ſcythe. LZ:/te's 
Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 335. | 

1. Pu Hamel * that a farmer at Acou, obſerv- 
ing that the chief hopes of more than common ſucceſs by 
means of the new huſbandty, were founded on the frequent 
ſtirring of the ground while the corn was in it, and on 
allowing each plant ſufficient ſpace to extend its roots, 
and thereby colle& the more nouriſhment, tried an expe- 
riment which appeared to him very proper to diſcover whe- 
ther the effect would anſwer. He carefully cultivated a 
grain of barley, which grew by chance in his vineyard. 
This plant, ſaid he, ſtands diſtant frem any other; it can 
extend its roots every way; it is in a rich ſoil, and can- 
not want for food : by joining frequent culture to theſe ad- 
vantages, this plant of barley, according to the principles 
of the new huſbandry, ought to yield a ſurprizing increaſe. 
His reaſoning was juſt, and the experiment confirmed it ; 
for this ſingle grain of barley produced two hundred ears, 
and about thirty ſtalks which had no ears: Some of the 
ſtalks were four feet high, and moſt of them three. Mr. 
Du Hamel counted twenty-four grains in a middling ear. 
Thus one grain, planted in a good foil, and well culti- 
vated, produced 4800 grains; and the ſtraw of this ſingle 
plant of barley made of itſelf a ſheaf. Tranſlation of Du 
Hamel's Hufb. p. 113. 

We have already obſerved, under the article SOAP ASHEs, 
that Sir Hugh Platt, by ſpreading that manure over his land, 
had a ſurprizing crop of barley, the plants of which were 
of a prodigious ſize. An ear of this barley is delineated 
in its natural ſize, Plate III. Fig. 1. | 

BARM, yeaſt, or the thick cruſt that riſes on the fur- 
face of beer, while it is fermenting. 

BARN, a covered place or houſe for laying up any fort 
of Fain, hay, or ſtraw. | | 

very fam ſhould be furniſhed with barns proportioned 
to the cantly of corn it produces, which will be a great 
advantage to the farmer. The barns ſhould have, a dry ſi- 
tuation, and be properly placed in the farm-yard, but not 
quite contiguous to the houſe for fear of fire. 

A barn is uſually made of wooden frames covered with 
planks of oak, or built of brick or ſtone, which ever the 
country affords in the greater plenty; and in either caſe 
there ſhould be ſuch vent-holes, or openings, in its ſides 
or walls, as to afford free admittance to the air, in order to 
Prevent the mouldineſs that would otherwiſe from the leaſt 
dampneſs lodging in the corn, The gable ends may be 


BAR 


always of brick or ſtone, for the ſake of greater folidity; 
and the whole may be roofed with thatch or tiles, as is 
moſt convenient. The fize of the barn ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the crop uſually produced by the land to which 
it belongs. Two large folding doors ſhould face each 
other, one in each fide of the building, for the conve- 
nience of carrying in or out a waggon-load of corn in 
ſheaves ; and theſe doors ſhould be of the ſame breadth 
with the threſhing-floor to afford the more light and air; 
the former for the threſhers, and the latter for winnowing. 
Over the threſhing-floor, - and a little above the reach of 
the flail, poles are often laid a- croſs from one beam to 
anothet, to form a kind of upper floor, upon which the 
threſher may throw his ſtraw or haulm, to make an imme- 
diate clearing, till he has time to ſtow it more properly 
elſewhere : and on the outſide, over the great doors, it 
will be right to form a large penthouſe, made to project 
ſufficiently to cover a load of corn, in caſe a ſudden ſtorm 
ſhould come on before it can be houſed ; and alſo to ſhelter 
the poultry in the farm-yard, in great heat, or bad 
weather. | 

It is rhoft adviſable, and indeed moſt commonly prac- 
tiſed in countries which abound in corn, to have a ſeparate 
barn for wheat, another for ſpring- corn, ſuch as barley and 
oats, and a third for peas, tares, lentils, clover, ſaint- 
"Oy - A | | 

Some art, which muſt be the reſult of practice, is ne- 
ceſlary in placing and piling up the ſheaves in barns. But 
it may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that it is always ne- 
ceſſary to preſs them as cloſe to the walls of the barn as 
poſſible, ſo as not to afford the leaſt room for rats, or other 
vermin to creep in between them : for if they once get 
admittance they will ſoon penetrate further, lodge theme 
ſelves in the mow, and do prodigious damage to the corn. 
Where this misfortune happens, the only remedy is to 
take down the mow, kill the vermin, and pile it up 
ent. | 

But the floor, or threſhing place, is the principal part of 
every barn, and therefore the greateſt care ought to be 
taken in making it. In order to this, the ſurface of the 
intended threſhing place is dug away to the depth of about 
fix inches; and the earth thus taken out, after being well 
cleared of ſtones, is mixed with the ſtrongeſt clay that 
ean be procdfed, and with the dung of cows or oxen. 
This mixture is then worked together with water, till it 
is of the eonſiſtence of ſtiff mortar, and the compoſt thus 
made is ſpread as ſmooth as poſſible with a trowel, upon 
the ſpot from whence the earth was taken, As it cracks 
in drying, it muſt be beaten down with great force; or 
rolled with a heavy roller till all the crevices are filled up; 
and this muſt be continued till it is quite ſolid, hard, and 
firm, 1 

The beſt barn- floor, both for threſhing and for keeping 
corn, is that which is drieſt; ſmootheſt, moſt completely 
ſolid, and conſequently freeſt from cracks and holes, in 


| which inſets and vermin may ſhelter themſelves, and even 


breed. The ancients were remarkably careful in this re- 
ſpe, as we learn from Cato, Varro, and Columella, the 
laſt of which excellent huſbandman relates particularly the 
great pains they took, firſt to dig up the ground to ſome 
depth; in order to moiſten it with freſh lees of oil, but not 


with any that had falt in them; then to mix it thoroughly 


with chaff, and ram it down as cloſe as poflible ; after- 
wards as it dried, to ſtop all the cracks and crevices that 
appeared; to continue beating it down with great force, 
to render it quite level; and, laftly, to ſtrew it again with 
chaff, which they trod in, and then left it to be completely 
dried by the fun. All theſe writers agree, that the lees of 
oil, thus uſed, prevent the growth of weeds in theſe floors, 
and contribute to preſerve the corn from being plundered 
by the mice and ants. Their barns were always ſeated 
high, and as dry as-poflible. | 
A floor made in the above manner muſt be greatly pre- 
ferable to either ſtone, or the earthen floors, too common 
in many parts of England, and from which ſuch-dampneſs 
has been communicated to the corn, as has rendered wheat, 
for example, ſixpence a buſhel the worſe, either for keep- 
ing or exporting. | 
Boarded threſhing-floors, made of ſound, thick, well 
ſeaſoned planks of oak, are excellent for ſervice, will laſt 
| K ada along 
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2 long time, and may be converted into good floorings for 
rooms, by planing them down, after they are become 
two uneven for the purpoſe originally intended. | 

BARNACLES, horſe-twitchers, or brakes, are a fort 
of inſtruments uſed by farriers to put upon horſes noſes, 
when they will not ſtand quietly, to be ſhod, blooded, or 
dreſſed. | 5 

There are ſeveral ſorts of barnacles, the common ſort 
are rollers of wood, bound together, with the horſe's noſe 


between them. Another ſort have handles, and are there- 


fore termed pincers, to diſtinguiſh them from the foregoing. 
And a third fort are held together at the top by a ring in- 


cloſing buttons, having the top buttons held by an iron | 


pin riveting through them. 


BARREN CORN, a name given to a diſtemper in corn, 


by M. Aimen, who firſt obſerved it. The ears of wheat 
or rye, the ſpecies moſt ſubject to this diſtemper, which 
are thus affected, are long, lean, and white; in ſome the 
{tamina, or ſmall threads in the middle of the flower, are 
dry, tranſparent, and horned; the female organs are ſmall, 
whiter, and leſs velvetty, than in healthy ears: in others, 
the filaments are ſwelled, the apices, or knobs on the tops 
of the ſtamina, void of duſt, or farina, and the ſtigmata 
badly unfolded. The ſtigmata of all the bloſfoms of an 
ear are ſometimes dried and parched; at other times the 
apices are ſwelled, | 

M. Aimens thinks, with Theophraſtus, that theſe acci- 
dents happen to ſuch plants as grow with moſt vigour. 
Then, ſays he, the ſap, which is powerfully conveyed 
into the leaves and other parts of the plant, prevents 
the organs of fructification from unfolding themſelves. 
He alſo imagines that froſt may cauſe this accident, by 
particularly effecting the female organs: and he thinks, 
that a hot gleam of ſun-ſhine coming after a hard ſhower 


may have the ſame effect. If this be the caſe, the diſtemper 


in queſtion may be ranked with the parched and ſhrivelled 
corn, or perhaps with the empty-eared corn. Laſtly, the 
ſame naturaliſt obſerves, that inſects are ſometimes, though 
very rarely, the cauſe of this diſtemper. 

BARREN EARTH, a name given by ſome to the under 

ſtratum of earth, or that which lies below the ſtratum 
frequently turned up, and cultivated for the nouriſhment 
of plants. 
This notion of the under ſtratum of earth being dead 
or barren, and will deſtroy every vegetable planted in it, 
ſeems to be founded on a miſtake ; for every kind of earth, 
whether it be upon or under the ſurface, is certainly ca- 
pable of giving nouriſhment to plants, provided it be for 
ſome time expoſed to the influence of the air, froſts, &c. 
in order to enable it to diſpenſe its nutritive qualities. An 
earth ſeemingly barren dug out of a deep pit, will, if 
ſpread on the ſurface, and properly ſtirred and expoſed, be 
foon in a condition of bearing plants, and even much 
more ſo than the earth, which having been long at the ſur- 
face, is almoſt exhauſted, by the number of vegetables it 
has ſucceſſively nouriſhed. The notion of any earth being 
barren, merely becauſe it is placed at a diſtance from the 
ſurface, is by the moſt intelligent naturaliſts exploded: its 
particles may perhaps want a proper arrangement, but it al- 
ways poſſeſſes the vegetative quality. This opinion has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments; and a very re- 
markable one of this kind is related by a correſpondent of 
the editors of the Muſeum Ruſitcum, vol. i. p. 100. &c. 
where the writer tells us, that he planted a quantity of po- 
tatoes in a piece of what was called dead barren earth, the 
upper bed having been taken away and ſpread on the adja- 
cent land. Yet in this ſpot of ground dug two ſpits deep 
by the help of ſpades and mattocks, and the earth broke 
as fine as poſſible, he had a prodigious crop of remarkably 
fine potatoes; though the earth had not been expoſed to 
the influence of the atmoſphere above two months, it be- 
ing dug in February, and the potatoes planted the latter 
end of March. | | 

BARREN SPRINGS, a name given by huſbandmen to 
ſuch ſprings whoſe waters are injurious to land. | 

Moft waters that flow from coal-mines, or through beds 
of ſulphureous minerals, have this pernicious quality, de- 
ſtroying vegetables, inſtead of nouriſhing them. They 
have a harſh and brackiſh taſte, are generally of a reddiſh co- 
lour, and depoſit a reddiſh ſediment in the channel through 


which they flow. They are much better when they have 
run ſame diſtance; than at their firſt breaking out on the 
ſurface of the earth. Mortimer Huſbandry, vol. i. p. 20. 

BARS, the fleſhy rows that run a- eroſs a horſe's mouth, 
reaching almoſt to the palate. They are very diſtinguiſha- 
ble in young horſes. | 

BARTH, a warm place, or paſture, for calves or 
lambs. | © 

BARTON, or BARK EN, the yard of a houſe. 

BASIL, the name of a plant, of which there are ſeve- 
ral ſpecies; but that which bears the largeſt leaves, eſpe- 
cially if they are of a purpliſh colour, are reputed the beſt. 

They are all annual and very tender plants, and muſt 
therefore be raiſed on a moderate hot- bed from ſeeds ſown 
in March. When the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into another moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 
| water and ſhade them until they have taken root ; after 
which they ſhould have plenty of air in mild weather, other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak. In May they ſhould be 
taken up with a ball of earth to their roots, and tranſ- 
Planted either into pots or borders, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken root; after which, they will 
require no. farther care, but to clear them from weeds, 
and refreſh them with water in dry weather. Though 
theſe plants are only propagated from ſeeds, yet if you 
have any particular ſort which you are deſirous to increaſe, 
you may take off cuttings any time in May or June, and 
plant them on a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them for about ten days; in which time they will 
take root, and in three weeks time be fit to remove, either 
into pots or borders, with the ſeedling plants. In September 
theſe plants will perfect their ſeeds, when thoſe ſorts which 
appear the moſt diſtinct ſhould have their ſeeds preſerved 
13 for ſowing the following ſpring. Miller's Gard. 

ict. 5 | 

BASON, a reſervoir, or place for holding water either 
for the uſe or ornament of a garden, | 

In making baſons, particular regard muſt be had to the 
ſoil of the garden; for in looſe ſandy land great care will 
be neceſſary in making the clay walls fo as to hold water; 
but where the ſoil is loomy, or inclining to clay, there 
will be little difficulty in making baſons, nor need the clay- 
wall be fo thick. Where the ground is looſe, the clay- 
walls at the bottom ſhould not be leſs than two feet thick, 
and thoſe on the ſides one and an half. The clay ſhould 
be well wrought over and trod when it is taken from the 
pit, before it is uſed in building the wall. The true ſign 
of good clay is, that it be cloſe and firm, without any 
mixture of ſand, and that it be tenacious and fat in hand- 
ling. It ſhould be well worked before the clay is brought 
to the place, for if the clay be too long expoſed to the 
ſun and air, it will be leſs proper for uſe, eſpecially if it 
be laid in ſmall parcels. 

The beſt time of the year for making baſons is in au- 
tumn, when the fun is declining, and the weather tempe- 
rate; for in the ſpring of the year, the drying eaſt and 
north-eaſt winds generally blow; ſo that the clay-walls, 
if not very carefully covered as faſt as they are made, of- 
ten crack in many places, fo that the water finds a paſſage 
through them. The fame inconveniency happens from 
the violent heat of the ſun in ſummer ; for when the 
clay dries very faſt, it will be very difficult, if not impoſſi- 
ble, to prevent its cracking. „„ 

When the ground where the baſon is to be made, ia 
dug out level, the clay muſt be brought in, and laid very 
carefully in the bottom, obſerving that no dirt or ſmall 
ſtones be mixed with it; ſome water muſt alſo from time 
to time be thrown on the clay, while the men are treading 
it cloſely with their naked feet; after 15 0 it muſt be 
very well rammed. When the bottom is Wiſhed with 
clay, a layer of coarſe gravel about four gr five inches 
thick ſhould be laid over it, which will greatly tend to ſe- 
cure the clay bottom, and render the water clear. But 
where the baſon is large, ſo that the clay bottom is long 
in making, it ſhould be covered with maiſt litter, to pre- 
vent its drying, which may be taken off when the whole 
is finiſhed to lay on the gravel; but if part of the fide 
walls be finiſhed before this is done, it will be the better; 
becauſe there may then be ſome water let into the baſon, | 
as ſoon as the gravel is laid, which will prevent the civy 


| 


* 


from cracking. After this the walls round the ſides of 
the baſon muſt be carried up with the fame care as above 
directed for the bottom, obſerving alſo to cover the 
clay with litter while the work is carrying on, and after- 
wards to lay it with coarſe gravel ; and as the walls are 
finiſhed round, the water may be let in tb ſecure the 
walls from drying or cracking. | 

When the whole is finiſhed, a ſtratum of gravel four 
or five inches thick ſhould be laid upon the clay, then a 
thin ſtratum of good earth, and the whole covered with 
turf.— The ſand will prevent the graſs from rooting into 
the clay, and alſo keep out the froſt, The turf on the 
ſide of the baſon ſhould be laid as far down as the water 
is apt to fall, that no part of the clay may be wholly 
_ Expoſed to the weather. | | 

No trees or ſhrubs ſhould be ſuffered to grow near a 
baſon, for their roots will penetrate through the cla 
walls, and occaſion fiſſures, through which the water, 
will find an eaſy paſſage. TE, 

In ſome countries where clay cannot be eaſily pro- 
cured, the walls of theſe baſons are frequently made 
with chalk, beaten into a ſoft powder, and made into 
2 ſort of mortar, with which the walls are made 
by ramming and working it very hard and firm, Theſe 
baſons hold water very well, if never ſuffered to be dry 
any length of time; for whenever that happens the ſun 
and winds by drying the chalk, cauſe it to crack, and 
theſe cracks commonly extend through the thickneſs of 
the walls, ſo as to let out the water. 

Others build the walls of their baſons with bricks laid 
in terraſs, which is a good method for ſuch places where 
the ground is looſe and ſandy ; becauſe the walls, when 
well built, will ſupport the looſe earth from falling, or 
ſettling away from the ſides; but where terraſs is uſed, 
the walls ſhould not be long dry and expoſed; for the 
heat is apt to crack the terraſs. ” Sn 
Some make a cement of powdered tile and lime, two 
parts of the former to one of the Jatter, being very care- 
ful in the mixing of it not to add too much water, but 

to labour it well in beating, which is a principal thing 
to be obferved. With this .cement they cover the ſur- 
face of the walls of their baſons about two inches thick, 
laying on the.plaifler, and being very careful that no ſticks, 
| ſtraws, or ſtones, are mixed with it: this plaiſtering is 

generally performed in dry weather, and as: ſoon as 
it is finiſhed, 
or bullocks blood, and the water let into the baſon as 
ſoon as poſſible. This cement has the property of har- 
dening under water, fo as to be equal to ſtone, and will 
continue as long ſound. | 

But whatever the materials are made uſe of in build- 
ing the walls, great care muſt be taken to render them 
ſo ſtrong, as to enable them to reſiſt the weight of the 
water; where, therefore, the ground about the baſon is 
not very ſolid, the walls ſhould be thicker, and ſupport- 
ed on the backſide by buttreſſes of the ſame materials, 
placed at proper diſtances : or, if the walls are made of 
clay, planks ſupported by ſtrong timbers, at proper diſ- 
tznces, ſhould be placed ſo as to ſuſtain them; otherwiſe 
there will be great danger of their being broken down, 
eſpecially where the baſons are large enough for the 
waves driven by the wind to daſh forcibly againſt the 
banks. Miller's Gard. Dia. 

BASTARD Alkanet, called alſo baſtard gromill, or 
ſalfarn, a weed common among corn, eſpecially rye. It 
may be eaſily known by its red roots, which yield a red 
tincture, and are uſed þy the young girls in Sweden to 
colour their cheeks. From the root uſually riſes a ſingle 
ſtem about a foot high, rough, and branching out at the 
top, The flowers are ſmall and white, ſurrounded with 

ve long, narrow, hairy leaves, forming what the bo- 
taniſts call the empalement of the flower cup, and ſuc- 
ceeded by four white rough ſeeds. Sce a figure of this 
Plant on Plate III. Fig. 2. 


BAVINS, bruſh-faggots, or faggots made with the 
bruſh-wood at lends 2. 2. 00 3 
BAUM, a plant very common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. It is raiſed either from ſeeds, or propagated b 
ſlips from its roots, 
are annual. 


but the lips 


planted in that they may have 


bright bay is an exceed 


_ 


1 


it is rubbed over with linſeed oil, 


but they are not near ſo w 


time to get firength before the froſts come on. The 
roots alſo of this plant may be parted into ſmall pieces, 
with three or four buds to each. Theſe ſhould be plant- 
ed about two feet aſunder in beds of common garden 
earth, where they will ſoon fpread fo as to meet each 
other. The only culture they require is to water them 
till they have taken root, to keep the plant clean from 
weeds, and to cut off the dty ſtalks in autumn; ftir- 
ing the ground between the roots. Millers Gard. Di. 
ÞAU ON, the fame with badger. See Bancts. 
BAY, a colour in horſes; ſo called from its reſem- 
bling the colour of a dried bay-leaf. | £ 
There are various degrees of this colour from the 
lighteſt bay to the dark, which approaches nearly to 
the brown, but is always more gay and ſhining. The 


ing beautiful colour, becauſe a 


y | bright bay horſe has generally a reddiſh daſh, with 2 


gilded aſpect, his main and tail black, with a black 
or dark liſt down his back. The middle colours of 
bay have alſo frequently the black lift, with black main 
and tail. And the dark bays have almoft always their 
knees and paſterns black; and we meet with ſeveral 
ſorts of bays; that have their whole limbs black from 
their knees and hocks downwards, The bays that 
have no liſt down their backs, are, for the moſt part, 
black over their reins, which goes off by an imper- 
ceptible gradation from dark to light towards the belly 
and flanks. Some of theſe incline to a brown, and are 
more or leſs dappled. The bay is one of the beſt co- 
lours, and horſes of all the different kinds of bays are 
commonly good, unleſs when accidens happen to ſpoil 
them while they are colts. G:b/on on Horſes, vol. I. pag. 


Bay of a barn, that part where the mow is placed. 


Hence ſuch barns as have the 2 in the 
middle, and a ſpace for a mow on each ſi 


| de, are called 
barns of two bags, &c. ; 


BAY ARD, a bay horſes 
" BAY-SALT, is ſalt made from ſea · watef by the heat 
of the ſun only, without the aſſiſtance of fire. The 
cryſtals of this ſalt are much larger than thoſe of the 
common falt, occaſioned by the gentle evaporation of 
the watry particles ; whence the cryſtals have a ſufficient 
time to ſhoot, which they have not in the common me- 
thod. From this circumſtance bay-falt becomes much 
better for ſalting meat, &c. than the common. 
BEANS, a fort of pulſe well known, and of which 
there are two ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
garden-bean, and the horſe-bean. 5 
Garden-BE ANS. There are ſeveral varieties of garden- 
beans, diſtinguiſhed among gardeners by different names, 
viz. 3 
The Mazagan bean is the firſt and beſt ſort of early 
beans at preſent known; they are brought from a Por- 
tugueſe ſettlement of the ſame name on the coaſt of 
Africa. The ſeeds of this ſort are ſmaller than the 
horſe-bean, and as the Portugueſe are but flovenly gar- 
deners, there is commonly a great number of bad feeds 
among them. If this ſort be ſown in October, under a 
warm hedge, pale, or wall, and carefully earthed up 
when the plants are advanced, they will * fit for the 
table by the beginning of May: the ſtems of this ſort 
are very ſlender, and therefore ſhould be ſupported by 
ſtrings cloſe to the hedge, or pale, to preſerve them 
from the morning froſts, which are ſometimes ſevere in 
the ſpring, and retards their growth: theſe beans bear 


| plentifully ; but they ripen nearly together, ſa that there 


are ſeldom more than two gatherings from the ſame 
plants. If the ſeeds of this ſort are ſowed two years in 
England, the ſeeds will become much larger, and not 
ripen ſo ſoon, which is called a degeneracy. 

The next ſort is the early Portugal bean, which ap- 
pears to be the Mazagan ſaved in Portugal; this is the 
moſt common ſort uſed by gardeners, for their firſt crop, 

15 taſted as the Mazagan. 


The next is the ſmall Spanifh bean; this will come 

in ſoon after the Portugal ſort, and being a better taſted 

y bean, ſhould be preferred. 

which are perennial, though its ſtalks 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſowed in the ſpring ; 
October, 


Then comes the broad Spaniſh, which is a little later 
than the other; but coming in before the common ſorts, 


jon being a good bearer, is frequently planted, 


The 


beans when they 
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The Sandwich bean comes ſoon after the Spaniſh, and 
is almoſt as large as the Windſor-bean ; but being har- 


dier, is commonly ſown a month ſooner. It is a plen- | 


tiful bearer. 

The Toker bean, as it is generally called, comes 
about the ſame time with the Sandwich, and being a 
oreat bearer, is now frequently planted, ON 

The white and black bloſlom-beans are alſo by ſome 
perſons much eſteemed ; the beans of the former are, 
when boiled, almoſt as green as peaſe, and being a ſweet 
bean, renders it more valuable: both thefe ſorts are very 
apt to degenerate, if their ſeeds are not ſaved with great 
Care. | 

The Windſor-bean is allowed to be the beſt of all the 
forts for the table: when theſe are planted on a good 
ſoil, and are allowed ſufficient room, their ſeeds will be 
very large, and in great plenty ; and when they are ga- 


thered young, are the ſweeteſt and beſt taſted of all the 


ſorts; but the ſeeds of theſe ſhould be carefully ſaved by 
pulling out ſuch of the plants as are not perfectly right, 
and afterwards by ſorting out all the good from the bad 
are out of the pods. This ſort of 
bean is ſeldom planted before Chriſtmas, becauſe it will 
not bear the froſt ſo well as many of the other ſorts; it 
is, therefore, generally planted for the great crop to 
come in June or July. | 

Thoſe beans which are planted early in October, will 
come up by the beginning or middle of November ; and 
as ſoon as they are two inches above the ground, the 
earth ſhould be carefully drawn up with a hoe to their 
ſtems, and this muſt be two or three times repeated, as 
the beans advance in height, which will protect their 
ſtems from the froſt, If the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
it will be very proper to cover the beans with peaſe 
haulm, fern, or ſome other light covering, which will 


| ſecure them from the injury of the froſt : but this cover- 


wiſe the beans will draw up ſo tall and weak as to come 
to little ; and if the ſurface of the border be covered with 
tanner's bark, it will prevent the froſt from penetrating 
into the ground to the roots of the beans, and be of 
great ſervice to protect them from the injury they might 
otherwiſe receive. | 

In the ſpring, when the beans are advanced to be a 
foot high, they ſhould be faſtened up to the hedge with 
packthread, ſo as to draw them as cloſe as poſſible; 
which will ſecure them from being injured by the morn- 
ing froſts, which are often ſo ſevere in April, as to lay 
thoſe beans flat on the ground, which are not thus 
guarded : at this time all ſuckers which come out from 
the roots ſhould be very carefully taken off, for theſe 
will retard the growth of the bean, and prevent their 
coming early. When the bloſſoms begin to open toward 
the bottom of the ſtalks, the top of the ſtem ſhould be 
pinched off, which will cauſe thoſe firſt pods to ſtand, 
and thereby bring them forward. If theſe rules are ob- 
ſerved, and the ground kept clean from weeds, or other 
plants, there will be little danger of their failing. 

But leſt the firſt crop ſhould be deſtroyed by froſt, 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to plant more about three 
weeks after the firſt, and ſo to repeat planting more 
every three weeks, or a month, till February ; but 
thoſe which are planted towards the end of November, 
or the beginning of December, may be planted on 
Noping banks, at a diſtance from the hedges; for if 
the weather ſhould prove mild, theſe will not appear 
above-ground before Chriſtmas ; therefore will not be 
in ſo much danger as the firſt and ſecond planting, 
eſpecially if the ſurface of the ground is covered with 
tan to keep. the froſt out of the ground. The ſame 
directions which are before given will be ſufficient for 


the management of theſe ; but only it muſt be obſerved, 


that the larger beans ſhould be planted at a greater 
diſtance than the ſmall ones ; as alſo, that thoſe which 
are firſt planted muſt be put clofer together, to allow 
for ſome miſcarrying; therefore when a ſingle row is 
planted, the beans may be put two inches aſunder, 
and thoſe of the third and fourth planting may be al- 
lowed three inches; and when they are planted in rows 
acroſs a bank, the rows ſhould be three feet aſunder; 
but the Windſor-beans ſhauld have a foot more ſpace 


4 


ing muſt be conſtantly taken off in mile weather, other- 


dle of 


288 than it would have been before, eſpecially if 
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between the rows, and the beans in the rows ſhould be 
planted five or ſix inches aſunder. 


In the management of the later crop of beans, the 


principal care ſhould be to keep them free from weeds and 
other plants, which would draw away their nouriſhment ; 
to keep earthing them up, and when they are in bloſſom, 
to pinch off their tops, which, if ſuffered to grow, wilt 
draw the nouriſhment from the lower blofloms, and 
thereby prevent the pods from ſetting, fo that only the 
upper parts of the ſtems will be fruitful. Another thing 
alſo ſhould be obſerved in planting of the ſucceeding 
crops, namely, to make choice of moiſt, ſtrong land, 
for the later crops ; for if they are planted on dry ground, 
they rarely come to much, unleſs. the ſummer proves 
wet. 5 | 
Theſe later crops ſhould be ſucceſſively planted about 
a fortnight after each other, from February to the mid- 
ay, after which time it is generally too late to 
plant, unleſs the land be very ſtrong and moiſt ; for in 
warm, dry, light land, all the later crops of beans, are 


infeſted by black inſects, which cover all the upper part of 


their ſtems, and ſoon cauſe them to decay. | 

When the ſeeds of the beans are defigned to be ſaved, 
a ſufficient number of rows ſhould be ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, according to the quantity defired ; theſe ſhould 
be managed in the ſame way as thoſe which are: defigned 
for the table ; but none of the beans ſhould be gathered. 
When the ſeed is ripe the ſtalks ſhould be pulled up, and 
ſet upright againſt a hedge to dry, obſerving to turn 
them every third day, that they may dry nm ; they 
ny then be threſhed out and cleaned for uſe, or other- 
wiſe ſtacked up in a barn, till there is more leiſure for 


threſhing them out; and afterwards the ſeed ſhould be 


drawn over, to take out all thoſe that are not fair, pre- 


ſerving the beſt for ſowing, and the ordinary for feeding 


cattle, | 
It is a very good method to change the ſeeds of all 
ſorts of beans, and not to ſow and ſave the feeds long 


in the ſame ground, for they do not ſucceed ſo well; 


if, therefore, the land be ſtrong where they are to be 
planted, it will be the beſt way to procure ſeeds from a 
lighter ground, and ſo vice verſa; for by this means the 
crops will be larger, the beans fairer, and not ſo liable 
to degenerate. Millers Gard. Di. | | 
Some few trials has been lately made in France to raiſe 


garden beans in open fields, on the principles of the new 


huſbandry ; and the reſult of theſe experiments ſuffi- 
ciently indicate that very large crops may be procured 
by that method, if properly practiſed. M. Du Hamel 
tells us, that M. Eyma planted, in December x755, in 
a field near Bourdeaux, the common ſort of garden 
beans, in a middling ſoil not dunged, but thoroughly 
ploughed a foot deep. The rows were two feet aſunder, 
and the plants a foot diſtant from one another. Theſe 


beans, which every one thought too thinly ſown, being 


aſſiſted by frequent hoeings, yielded a greater crop than 
any in the common way. When they began to ripen, 
M. Eyma gave the ſpaces between them a good plough- 


ing, and on the twenty-third of June ſowed in each of 


them a row of red kidney-beans, which came up very 
well. In a fortnight after he plucked up the garden 
beans, and gave the ground on which they ſtood a flight 
hoeing. Theſe kidney-beans proved the fineſt he ever 
ſaw. He repeated the ſame experiment in 1756, and 
was rewarded with ſuch ſucceſs as ſurpaſſed his warmeſt 
expectations. Traite de la Culture des Terres, tom. V. 
page 81. | | | 

Horſe Be ans, delight in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, and an 
open expoſure, for they never thrive well on dry warm 
land, or in ſmall e Htg where they muſt, and are 


frequently attacked by the black dolphin fly: theſe in- 


ſects are often in ſuch quantities as to cover the ſtems of 
the beans entirely, eſpecially all the upper part of them; 
and whenever this happens, the beans ſeldom come to 


good; but in open fields where the ſoil is ſtrong, and 


the plants have room, this rarely happens. ; 

Theſe beans are uſually ſown on land which is freſh 
broken up, becauſe they are of uſe to break and pul- 
veriſe the gtound, as alſo to deſtroy weeds ; ſo that the 
land is rendered much better for corn, after a crop of 
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at three inches diſtant in the drills. 
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they are ſown and managed according to the new huſ- | 


bandry, with a drill plough, and the horſe- hoe uſed to 
ſtir the ground between the rows of beans, which will 


whereby a much greater crop of beans may, with more 
certainty, be expected, and the land will be better pre- 
pared for whatever crop it is deſigned for after. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing beans is from the middle of 


February to the end of March, according to the nature 


of the ſoil ; the ſtrongeſt wet ſoil ſhould always be laſt 
ſown. The uſual quantity of beans ſown on an acre of 


land, is about three buſhels, tho? this is double the quan- | 
tity that need be ſown, 1 according to the new 


huſbandry; but it will be neceſſary firſt to ſet down the 
practice according to the old huſbandry, and then give 


directions for their management according to the new. | 
"The method of ſowing is after the plough, in the bot- 


tom of the furrows; but then the furrows ſhould not 
be more than five, or, at moſt, ſix inches deep. If the 
land be newly broken up, it is uſual to plough it early 
in the autumn, and let it lie in ridges till after Chriſt- 


mas; then to plough it in ſmall furrows, and lay the 


ground very ſmooth. "Theſe two ploughings will break 
the ground fine enough for beans, and the third plough- 
ing is to ſow the beans, when the furrows ſhould be made 
ſhallow, as before mentioned. | n des 
Moſt people ſet their beans too cloſe; for as ſome lay 
the beans in the furrows after the plough, and others lay 
them before the plough, and plough them in; ſo by 
both methods the beans are as cloſe as the furrows are 
made, which is much too near; for when they ate on 
ſtrong good land, they are generally drawn up to a very 
great height, and are not ſo apt to pod as when they 
have more room, and are of a lower growth. The 


better way, therefore, is to make the furrows three feet 


aſunder, or more, which will cauſe them to branch out 
into many ſtalks, and bear in greater plenty than when 
they are cloſer ; by this method leſs than half the quan- 


tity of beans will be ſufficient for an acre of land, and 


the air being admitted between the rows, the beans will 
ripen much earlier, and more equally than in the com- 


mon way. Miller's Gard. Di. 


It has been already obſerved, that the black dolphin 
fly often deſtroys a crop of beans, and to prevent which, 
a correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
propoſes, that when theſe deſtructive infects are firſt ſeen 
on the tops of the beans, one or more perſons, provided 
each with a ſcymeter or hanger, ſhould be ſent in the 
field, and ſtrike off the heads of the beans. He adds, 
that by this means a crop has been often ſaved, this fly 
being ſeldom known to riſe again when it once falls 
with the bean-top to the ground. Muſeum Ruflicum, 
Dol. III. pag. 233. 

Another correſpondent in the above work ſays, that 
as ſoon as the beans have got fix leaves, the ſheep ſhould 
be turned in to feed among them; for they will eat up 
all the young weeds, even the melilot, without touch- 
ing the beans. He adds, that the ſheep may be kept 
every day among the beans till they are in bloſſom ; but 
they muſt not be ſuffered to lie down. Muſeum Rnſli- 
cum, vol, III. pag. 

When beans are intended to be planted according to 
the new huſbandry, the ground ſhould be four times 
ploughed before the beans are ſet, which will break the 
clods, and render it much better for planting. Then 
ule a drill plough, to which a hopper is fixed for ſetting 
the beans, the drills ſhould be made at three feet aſunder, 
and the ſpring of the hopper ſet ſo as to ſcatter the beans 
By this method leſs 
than one buſhel of ſeed will plant an acre of land, 

hen the beans are up, if the ground be ſtirred be- 


Tween the rows with a horſe plough, it will deſtroy all 


the young weeds; and when the beans are advanced 
about three or four inches high, the ground ſhould be 
again ploughed between the rows, and the earth laid up 
to the beans ; and if a third ploughing, about five or ſix 
weeks after be given, the ground will be kept clean 
from weeds, and the beans will talk out, and produce a 


much greater crop than in the common way. Miller's 
Gard. Dic. 
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A correſpondent of the editors of the Mauſer Rufti- 


cum, has given the following method of cultivating beans' 
in the vale of Ayleſbury. Bans cdi e Io 
prevent the growth of weeds, and pulverize the ground, | 


„ Firſt, ſays he, | plongh two furrow on each out- 
ſide of the land, but ſow no beans in them: I after- 
wards drill, with an inſtrument hereafter deſcribed, the 
three next furrows: then I plough two futrows without 
drilling any beans. in them, and ſo on, ſowing three, 
and leaving two for intervals, till the land is finiſhed. 
„% When the beans are about two or three inches 
high, I plough two furrows up each interval, turning 
the furrows from the beans, ſo as to make a ridge in the 
middle of each interval. I have a little plongh on pur- 
poſe for this uſe,” about half the ſize of a common 
plough, which is drawn by one horſe. n 
„This work ſheuld be done after a rain. This year, 
1764, on the fifteenth of May we had rain. I there- 
fore went to plough in the intervals on the eighteenth, 
and continued at plough till all were finiſhed. On the 
eighth of June we had rain again. On the ninth of 
June I went to harrow the Intervals With the triangular 
harrow hereafter deſcribed. About's week after that we 
had more rain, I then went to harrow again, going up 
the interval I went down before, and down that which 
went up. This is what we call ctofs-tining. Thus 
my land is laid quite ſmooth, kept clear from weeds, 
and the - beans have a fine looſe mould to ſtrike their 
fibres into; and it is by far the cheapeſt way of weeding 
U outing ell cooled Wor 507900 
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Proportions of the above DRILL (fee Plate III. Fig. 3) 
« Diameter of the iron wheel twenty inches. 

"uh Length of the box from A to B, twenty inches. 
„ Breadth of the box from B to C, ten inches. 
« Depth of the Box from C to D, five inches and a 

«© Diameter of the cylinder of wood upon the iron 


axis of the wheel, four inches. This cylinder turns out 


% 


the beans regularly, =» _ N 
« Length of the cylinder two inches and a half. On 
this cylinder are twenty-one holes, a quarter of an inch 
deep, and half an inch in diameter. 
E is a tongue, which drops upon the cylinder, and 
plays up eaſily : the tongue is half an inch thick, and 
three quarters wide. When a larger bean than ordinary 
comes, it will throw the tongue up, which naturally re- 
covers its place again; and ſo the work goes on well 
and even, The tongue is repreſented ſeparately with its 
notch at E: the notch does not go quite through it; it 
falls exactly on the holes of the cylinder. , 
A lid takes off to put the beans into the box, and 
buttons down at F.“ Re | 


The triangular Harrow deſcribed (ſee Plate III. Fig. 4.) 
% From A to B eighteen inches. HEE 4 
„The tines are nine inches a- part. b 


e The three tines in the croſs-bar are only three 
inches and a half a- part. 10 in 


— » 


„ E, a cock which plays upon a pin, in which are 
three holes to hang the whipple tree in. If you put it 
into the upper hole the tines bear very-heavy upon the 

round: I generally uſe the middle hole.” Muſeum 
Refer; wh III. pag. 26. 15 . | 

When the beans are ripe they are reaped with a hook, 
as is generally practiſed for peaſe; and after having lain 
a few days on the ground, they are turned, and this 
muſt be repeated ſeveral times, until they are dry enough 
to ſtack; but the beſt method is to tie them in ſmall 
bundles, and ſet them upright ; for then they will not 
be in ſo much danger to ſuffer by wet, as when they 
lie on the ground; and they will be more handy to 
carry and ſtack, than if they were looſe. _ N 

he common produce is from twenty to twenty-five 
buſhels on an acre of land. Miller's Gard. Di. 

In the ſtiff, ſtrong land, of the vale of Ayleſbury, 
they annually ſow a great many acres of horſe-beans, all 
which they uſually mow with a bare ſcythe, in ſwarth, as 
they call it; that is, they mow beans towards the beans ; 
and each, mower has a boy, who follows him with a 


L | fork, 


— — 
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fork, and lays the beans in wads. Their reaſon for 


mowing them in ſwarth, is on account of the largeneſs 
of their crops, and the beans leaning inwards: it is 
only when they have a thin crop, that they venture to 
mow them againſt their bending (this they call throat- 
ing;) for ſhould they do it in common, it would break 
the hearts of the mowers, being as hard work again as 
the other. | 

When they mow in ſwarth, the workmen always 
keep the points of their ſcythes downwards, or they 
would ſtrip of great quantities of the beans. 

In Hertfordſhire alſo, ſome farmers. mow their beans 
with a ſcythe, and a three ribbed ſtrong cradle; this 
cuts a great deal in a day, lays the beans in regular 
rows, and faves the expence of a wadder ; but in Buck- 
inghamſhire 17 cannot uſe a cradle, their crops be- 
ing in general ſo heavy, that the workmen could not 
carry over the ſwarth. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. page 


ne beans ſhould lie in the mow to ſweat, before 
they are threſhed out; for as the haulm is very large, 
_ ſucculent ſo it is very apt to give and grow — j 
but there is no danger of the beans receiving damage, 
if they are ſtacked tolerably dry; becauſe the pods will 
preſerve the beans from injury; and they will be much 
eaſier to threſn after they have ſweat in the mow than 
before; and after they have once ſweated and are dry 
again, they never after give. | | 

By the new huſbandry the produce has exceeded that 
of the old by more than ten buſhels an acre; for if the 
beans cultivated in the common method are obſerved 
when they are in pod, it will be found that more than 
half way of their ſtems have no beans on them ; for by 
ſtanding cloſe, they are drawn up very tall, ſo the tops 


of the ſtalks. only produce, and all the lower part is 


naked ; whereas in the new method, they bear almoſt 
to the ground; and as the joints of the ſtems are ſhorter, 


ſo the beans grow cloſer together. Miller's Gard. Didi. 


Beans are a part of the diet of horſes, but chiefly 


uſed in mixture with bran or chaff, and by ſome upon 


the road, with oats; but they are moſtly given to coach- 
horſes and others that are conſtantly in draught. They 
afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſhment of all other grain, and 
will enable horſes to go through a great deal of heavy 
labour; but in ſome ſeaſons they breed a kind of ver- 
min, which the farmers call a red bug, and 1s reckoned 
dangerous, and therefore the beſt way at ſuch times is to 
have them well dried and ſplit, which may, in ſome 
meaſure, deftroy the malignity that is engendered in 
them. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. pag. 171. | 

Whoever has frequented the corn markets in London 
cannot but know that old horſe-beans ſell from ten to 
fifteen, and even more, per cent. dearer than new corn : 
becauſe new beans will, by their abundant crudity, give 
a horſe the gripes, and other diſorders equally fatal. 
To prevent ſuch conſequences, and at the ſame time ſave 
the difference between the expence of old and new corn, 
a correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum, 
tells us that he made the following experiment. 

He purchaſed a quantity of new beans, and filled a 
large tub with them, pumping in as much water as was 
neceſlary to wet them : after ſoaking about ten hours he 
drew off the water, and laid the beans in a heap on the 
floor. In this manner he ſuffered them to continue till 
they began to heat, when he ſpread them out thinner, 


moving them often with a malt ſhovel, and letting them 


lie in beds till the germ ſwelled and became turged. 
Then he carried them to a malt-kiln, and dried them 
gradually; and gave part of them to his horſes, as ſoon 
28 Cold.: -: - 

By this preparation he aſſures us new beans will agree 
as well with cattle as any old corn that can be procured 
at the market. | 

The greateſt nicety in the operation is to prevent the 
beans from ſprouting, or malting, which would injure 
them, and not to dry them by too quick a heat. M 
ſeum Ruſticnm, vol. I. pag. 327. | 

Kidney BEANs, called alſo French beans. There are a 
vaſt number of varieties of this plant brought from Ame- 
rica, which it would be tedious, as well as ſuperfluous, to 
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enumerate ; eſpecially as ſome of the old ſorts are pre- 
ferable to any of the new for the kitchen garden. 
There is, however, one ſort which deſerves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned, and which has been long cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens for the beauty of its ſcarlet flowers, 
from whence it is called the ſcarlet bean. This ſort 
hath twiſting ſtalks, which, if properly ſupported, will 
riſe to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; the leaves 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the common kidney- bean. 
The flowers grow in large ſpikes, and are much larger 
than thoſe of the common ſort; and of a deep ſcarlet 
colour; the pods are large and rough, and the leeds are 
purple marked with black. This ſort requires no other 
treatment than the common ſort, but the ſtalks ſhould 
have tall ſtakes put down by them to twine round, other- 
wiſe they will fall on the ground, which will ſoon cauſe 
them to rot. Although this ſort be chiefly cultivated for 
the beauty of its flowers, yet Mr. Miller recommends it 
as the beſt fort for the table; and adds, that whoever 
makes trial of this, will, he is perſuaded, prefer it to all 
other kinds yet known. 37 10368 201 Fi. 
The beſt ſorts for the table are the ſcarlet bloſſom bean, 
juſt mentioned, and a white bean of a ſmall fize and 
ſhape, which appears to be only a variety of the ſcarlet, 
as it differs in no other reſpect, than the beauty of the 
flowers and ſeeds, being equal in ſize and flavour. And 
next to theſe. is the large Dutch kidney- bean, which 
' grows as tall as either of theſe, and muſt therefore be 
ſupported by ſtakes, otherwiſe their ſtalks will trail upon 
the ground and ſpoil. The fort with ſcarlet flowers is 
preferable to this in goodneſs, and is alſo hardier ; and 
| though it will not come ſo. early as ſome of the dwarf 
kinds, yet it will continue bearing till the froſt puts a 
ſtop to jt in autumn, ſo that it is much preferable to 
either of them; for the pods of this ſort when old, are 
ſeldom ſtringy, and have a better flavour than the young 
pods of theſe: ſorts, and will alſo boil greener. _ 
There are two or three ſorts of kidney-beans culti- 
vated with erect ſtalks, which want no ſupport, as they 
do not put out any twining ſtalk. Theſe are much cul- 
tivated by the gardeners for that reaſon, as alſo for their 
producing a great plenty of pods; but they are inferior 
in goodneſs to the others. 1 CE | 
All ſorts of kidney-beans are propagated by ſeeds, 
which are too tender to be ſown in open air before the 
middle of April; for if the weather ſhould be old and 
wet after they are in the ground, they will rot; or if 
the morning froſt ſhould happen after the plants are 
come up, they will be deftroyed. The beſt way there- 
fore to have early kidney-beans, where there is no con- 
veniency of frames for raiſing them, is to ſow the ſeeds. 
in rows, pretty cloſe, upon a moderate hot-bed, the lat- 
ter end of March, or beginning of April. If the heat 
of the bed be ſufficient to bring up the plants, it will be 
enough; this bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, that 
it may be covered over with mats every night, or in 
bad weather. In this bed the plants may ſtand till they 
have put out their trifoliate leaves, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranfplanted in warm borders 
near hedges, pales, or walls. If the ſeaſon proves dry at 
the time of removing them, the plants ſhould be gently 
watered to forward their taking new root, and afterwards 
managed in the ſame manner with thoſe ſown in the full 
ground. Theſe tranſplanted beans - will not grow fo 
{ſtrong as thoſe which are not removed, nor will they 
continue bearing ſo long ; but they will come. a fort- 
night earlier than thoſe which are ſown in the full 
ground, | Loa = Pits | 
The firſt crop intended for the full ground, ſhould be 
put in about the middle of April; but theſe ſhould have 
a warm ſituation, and a dry ſoil, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will rot in the ground; or it the weather ſhould prove 
ſo favourable as to bring up the plants, yet there will 
be danger of their being killed by morning froſts, which 
frequently happen in the beginning of May. 
The ſecond crop ſhould be ſown about the middle of 
May. Thefe will come into bearing before the 7 
kinds are over, and if they are of the ſcarlet ſort, will 
continue fruitful till the froſt deſtroys the plants in au- 
tumn, and theſe will be good as long as they laſt, The 
2 manner 
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manner of planting them is to draw ſhallow furrows 


with a hoe, at about three feet diſtance from each other, 
into which you ſhould drop the ſeeds about two inches 
aſunder; then, with the head of a rake, draw the earth 
over them, ſo as to cover them about an inch deep. 
If the ſeaſon be favourable, the plants will begin to 
appear in about a week's time after ſowing, and ſoon 
after will raiſe their heads upright; therefore when the 
ſtems are advanced | above-ground, you ſhould gently 
draw a little earth up to them, obſerving to do it when 
the ground is dry, which will preſerve them from being 
injured by ſharp winds ; but you ſhould be careful not 
to draw any of the earth over their ſeed leaves. 
this they will require no further care, but to keep them 
clear from weeds, until they produce fruit, when the 
pods ſhould be carefully gathered two or three times a 
week; for if they are permitted to remain upon the 
plants a little too long, the beans would be too large for 
for eating, and the plants would be greatly weakened 
thereby. 
The large ſorts of kidney-beans muſt be planted at a 
creater diſtance, row from row; for as theſe grow very 
tall, ſo if the rows are not at a farther diſtance, the ſun 
and air will be excluded from the middle rows, there- 
fore theſe ſhould not be leſs than four feet and a half 
diſtance, row from row; and when the plants are about 
four inches high, the - poles ſhould be thruſt into the 
ground by the fide of the plants, toWwhich they will 
faſten themſelves, and climb to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and bear plenty of fruit from the ground up- 
ward, 
of the large Dutch beans for winter uſe, which the 
{tew, and render agreeable, with gravy and other ſauces. 
The beſt way of ſaving the ſeeds of theſe plants, 
is to let a few rows of them remain ungathered in the 
height of the ſeaſon; for if you gather from the plants' 
for ſome time, and afterwards leave the remainder for 
ſeed, their pods will not be near fo long and handſome, 
nor will the ſeed be fo good. In autumn, when you find 
they are ripe, you ſhould, in a dry ſeaſon, pull up the 
plants, and ſpread them abroad to dry; after which = 
may threſh out the feed, and preſerve it in a dry place 
for uſe. Miller's Gard, Dit. We 
BEAR, or bere, a ſpecies of barley, called alſo win- 
ter barley, ſquare _— and big. | 
This Fan is chiefly cultivated in Scotland, the 
northern parts of England, and Ireland. It yields a very 
large return, but is not eſteemed ſo good for malting as 
the common barley, for which reaſon it is very little 
cultivated in the ſouthern parts of England. Sce BAR- 
LEY. | 
BEARD, the ſame with awm. See Awms. 
BEARD of a horſe, a name given to the hairs ſcattered 
on his under lip to the place where the curb of the bridle 
reſts. | FER Eng | 


BEARDED var. graſi, the ſame with wild oats. See 
the article Wild Orrs. g 


BEAR's EAR, the Engliſh name for the plant gene- 
rally called auricula. See AURICULA. 

BEC, a ſmall brook, a rivulet, a little ſtream of 
water, | : | 

BEDS, a name given by many writers on the new 
huſbandry to the ſpaces occupied by the rows of corn; 
to diſtinguiſh them from the intervals, or open ſpaces 
between theſe beds, which they term alleys. See 
ALLEY. 855 1) 

Yellow ladies BEDSTRAW, cheeſe-rennet, maid's- hair, 
or 72 mugwet, a weed very common in moiſt meadows 
and paſture grounds. Its fender ſtalks riſe to about a 
foot in height. "The leaves come out in whorls, eight 
or nine together. They are long, narrow, ang of a 
gErcen colour, Two little branches generally come out 
ncar the top of the ſtalk, ſupporting a conſiderable num- | 

er of ſmall yellow flowers, conſiſting of one petal, di- 
vided into four parts, and ſucceeded by two large kid- 


After 


The Dutch and French preſerve great quantities 1 
y | of poiſon, and the ſting. 
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jaws and a trunk; the former of which play like two 
jaws opening and ſhutting to the right and left. The 

trunk is long and taper, and, at the ſame time, extreme- ' 
ly pliant and flexible, being deftined by nature for the 
inſe& to probe to the bottom of the flowers through all 
the impediments of their chives and foliage; and drain 
them of their treaſured ſweets: but were this trunk to 
be always extended it would prove incommodious, and 
be Hable' to be injured by'a thouſand accidents ; it is 
therefore of ſuch a ſtructure, that, after the performance 
of its neceſſary functions, it may be contracted, or ra- 
ther folded up; and beſides this, it is fortified againſt all 
injures by four ſtrong ſcales, two of which cloſely 
ſheathe it, and the two others, whoſe cavities and di- 
menſions are larger, encompaſs the whole. From the 

middle part or breaſt of the bee grow the legs, which 
are ſix in number: and at the extremity of the paws are 
two little hooks, diſcernible by the microſcope, which 
appear like fickles, with their points oppoſite to each 
other. The wings are four, two greater and two ſmaller, 
which not only ſerve to tranſport them through the air, 
but, by the noiſe they make, to give notice of their de- 
parture and arrival, and to animate them mutually to 
their ſeveral labours. The hairs with which the whole 
body is covered, are of ſingular uſe in retaining the 
ſmall duſt that falls from the chives of the flowers, of 
which the wax is formed, as will be obſerved hereafter. 
The belly of the bee conſiſts of fix rings, which ſlide 
over one another, and may therefore be lengthened or 
contracted at pleaſure ; and the inſide of this part of the 
body contains the inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bay 

The office of the inteſtines is 
the ſame as in other animals. The bag of honey is 
tranſparent as cryſtal, containing the 'ſweet juices ex- 
tracted from flowers, which the bee diſcharges into the 
cells of the magazine for the ſupport of the communit: 

in winter. The bag of poiſon hangs at the root of the 
ſting, through the cavity of which, as through a pipe, 
the bee ejects ſome drops of this venomous liquor into 
the wound, and ſo renders the pain more exceſſive, The 
mechaniſm of the ſting is admirable, being compoſed of 
two darts, incloſed within a ſheath that tapers into a fine 
point, near which is an opening to let out the poiſon. 
The two darts are ejected through another aperture, 
which, being armed with ſeveral ſharp beards like thoſe 
of fiſh-hooks, are not eaſily drawn back again by the 


| bee; and indeed ſhe never diſengages them if the wound- 


ed party happens to ſtart and put her into confuſion ; but. 
if one can have patience to continue calm and unmoved, 
ſhe clinches thoſe lateral points round the ſhaft of the 
dart, by which means ſhe recovers her weapons, and 
gives leſs pain to the perſon ſtung, The liquor which 
at the ſame time ſhe infuſes into the wound, cauſes a 
fermentation, attended with a ſwelling, which continues 
ſeveral days; but that may be prevented by immediately 
pulling out the ſting, and enlarging the puncture, to let 
the venomous matter have room to eſcape. 
Let us now conſider the generation, polity, and la- 

bours of theſe inſects, the true knowledge of which is 
very much owing to the modern invention of glaſs- 
hives, through which all the ſecrets of the communit 
are laid open to a curious obſerver. Any perſon who 
carefully examines a hive at different ſeaſons of the 
year, will diſtinguiſh three ſorts of bees; of which 
the far greater number are the common working bees, 
who do all the bufineſs of the hive, and ſeem to be 
neither male nor female. The working bee is repre- 
ſented at C (Plate III. Fig. 5.) The ſecond ſort, called 
drones, are the males, and ſomewhat larger than the 
former (as A, Fig. 6.) they have no ſting, nor even 
ſtir from the hive, but live upon the honey prepared 
by the others. The third ſort is a much Jarger and 
longer bodied bee, of ' which there are often but one 
in every ſwarm or colony of young bees, who are 
from time to 'time detached from the hive in ſearch 


ney ſhaped ſeeds. 


BEE, a ſmall and well known inſet, famous for its 
induſtry, | | | 


of another habitation, This large bee is what the 
ancients called the king, from the reſpect they al- 
ways ſaw paid to it by the other bees; but being the 
female, the moderns more properly give the title of 
queen, or mother of the ſwarm, Ses Plate III. Fig. 


7. 0 


This uſeful and laborious inſect is divided by two li- 
Faments into three parts or portions, the head, the 
breaſt, and the belly. The head is armed with two 
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When theſe induſtrious inſects begin their works, it is 
obſerved they divide themſelves into four parties, one of 
which is deſtined to the fields to provide materials for 
the ſtructure; the ſecond works upon thoſe materials, 
and forms them into a rough ſketch of the dimenſions 
and partitions of the cells; the third examines and adjuſts 
the angles, removes the ſuperfluous wax, poliſhes the 
work, and gives it its neceſſary perfection; and the 
fourth is employed in bringing proviſions to the la- 
bourers that build them, becauſe poliſhing is not ſo la- 
borious. They begin their work at the top of the hive, 
continuing downwards to the bottom, and from one {ide 
to another; and to make it the more ſolid my uſe a 
fort of tempered wax, reſembling glue. The form of 
the cells of the honey-comb is hexagonal, which figure, 
beſides what is common with a ſquare and equilateral 
triangle, has the advantage of including a greater ſpace 


within tne ſame ſurface. 


The expedition of the bees in their labour is almoſt 
incredible ; for notwithſtanding the elegance and juſt 
proportions of the work, they are ſo indefatigable, that 
they will, in one day, finiſh a honey-comb a foot long, 
and fix inches broad, capable of receiving three thouſand 
bees. 

It is not eaſy to know, particularly, the manner in 
which they employ themſelves at this work, on account 
of the number of bees then in motion, by which means 
the eye can hardly diſtinguiſh any thing but confuſion. 
We have however been able to obſerve the following par- 
ticulars : ſome bees, bearing in each of their talons a 
little piece of wax, are ſeen running to the places where 
their companions are at work upon the combs ; at their 
arrival they faſten the wax to the work by means of 
the ſame talons, which they apply ſometimes to the 
right, and ſometimes to the left. Each bee is employed 
but a ſhort time on this work, when another takes 
its place, po 

While a part of the bees are at work in conſtructing 
the cells, others are employed in perfecting thoſe that 
are newly modelled, finiſhing the angles, fides, and 
baſes, in ſo exquiſite a manner, and with ſuch remark- 
able delicacy, that three or four of theſe ſides laid upon 
one another, are not thicker than a leaf of eommon 
paper; and becauſe the entrance of the cell, which is 
adapted to the ſize of the bee, would, on account of 
this delicacy, be ſubject to break, they ſtrengthen the 


entrance of each cell with a border of wax. 


We have already obſerved, that the bees which build 
the cells work but a little while at a time ; but it is dif- 


_ ferent with regard to thoſe that poliſh them, for they 


work a long while, and with great expedition, never in- 
termitting their labour, unleſs it be to carry out of the 
cell the particles of wax taken off in poliſhing: and, to 
prevent this wax from being loſt, other bees ſtand ready 
to receive it from the poliſhers, and carry it to ſome other 
part in order to its being employed. 

Each comb has two rows of cells oppoſite to each 
other, which have their common baſes. The thickneſs 
of each comb is ſomething leſs than an inch; and, con- 


ſequently, the depth of each cell about five lines; but at 


the ſame time the breadth of each is little more than 
two. 


All the combs are conſtructed with cells of this ſize, 


except a ſmall number of others in ſome par.icular parts 


of the hive, which are larger, and appropriated to the 
jodging eggs, that afterwards become drones, or male 
ees. 

There are alſo, in ſome parts of the hive, three or 
four cells bigger than the others, and conſtructed in a 
different manner. They are of a ſpheroidical figure, 
open in the inferior part, and attached to the extreme- 
ties of the combs. | 

When the cells are completed, the queen takes poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe ſhe likes beſt to depoſite her eggs in, and 
the reſt are left to be filled with honey. She lays one egg 
in each cell, and ſometimes more than an hundred of thoſe 
eggs in a day ; but what is ſtill more remarkable, ſhe 
lays thoſe eggs which are to produce common bees in 
cells of the common ſhape and ſize, thoſe that are to be- 
come Qdrones or males, in the cells of a larger ſize, 


| 


and depoſites thoſe which are to become females, like 
herſelf, in the ſpheroidical cells already deſcribed. 
Theſe eggs, after lying ſome time in the cells, are 
hatched into maggots, and fed with honey ten or twelve 
days, after which the other bees cloſe up the cells with 
a thin piece of wax; and under this covering they be- 
come gradually transformed into bees, in the manner as 
ſilk-worms are into butterflies. Having undergone this 
change, the young bees pierce through their waxen 
doors, wipe off the humidity from their little. wings, 
take their flight into the fields, rob the flowers of their 
ſweets, and are perfectly acquainted with every neceſſa 
circumſtance of their future conduct. As to the males 
or drones, which are deſtined only to propagate their 
ſpecies, they live very comfortably for about three months 
after they are hatched; but when that time is over, and 


the females are impregnated, the common bees either 


kill them, or drive them from the hive, as burdenſome 
to the community, and not a drone is to be found till 
the next ſeaſon. 

The method in which the bees collect their wax and 
honey deſerves to be a little explained. At the bottom 
of all flowers there are certain glands which contain 
more or leſs honey, that is, the moſt exalted particles 
of the ſugary juices of the plant. Theſe juices the 
bee ſucks up with her proboſcis or trunk above- men- 
tioned, and draws it into her mouth; and when it has 
thus taken a ſufficient quantity into her ſtomach, re- 
turns to the hive, and diſcharges the honey into the 
common magazine. 

When the cells prepared to receive it are full, the bees 
eloſe up ſome with wax till they have occaſion for the 
honey; the reſt they leave open, to which all the mem- 
bers of the ſociety reſort, and take their repaſt with a 
very inſtructive moderation. 

It is an excellent obſervation of a modern author, that 
the hive is a ſchool to which numbers of people ought 
to be ſent; prudence, induſtry, benevolence, public 
ſpiritedneſs, œconomy, neatneſs, and temperance, are 
all viſible among the bees. Theſe little animals are 
aQuated by a ſocial ſpirit, which forms them into a body 
politic, intimately united, and perfectly happy. They 
all labour for the general advantage; they are all ſub- 
miſhve to the laws and regulations of the community : 
having no particular intereſt, no diſtinction but thoſe 
which nature or the neceſſities of their young have in- 
troduced amongſt them. We never ſee them diſſatisfied 
with their condition, or inclinable to abandon the hive 
in diſguſt, or find themſelves ſlaves or neceſſitous: on the 
contrary, they think themſelves in perfect freedom, and 
perfect affluence; and ſuch indeed is their real condition. 
They are free, becauſe they only depend on the laws; 
they are happy, becauſe the concurrence of their ſeveral 
labours inevitably produces abundance, which contributes 
to the riches of each individual. Let us compare hu- 


man ſocieties with this, and they will appear, altogether 


monſtrous. Neceſſity, reaſon, and philoſophy, have 
eſtabliſhed them for the commendable purpoſes of mu- 
tual aid and benefits: but a ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs deſtroys 
all; and one half of mankind, to load themſelves with 


ſuperfluities, leave the other deſtitute of common neceſ- 


ſaries. 

Wax is compoſed of the farina, or duſt, formed on 
the apices of flowers. This the bees collect, and with 
their fore-feet and jaws, roll up into little balls, which 
they convey, one at a time, to the feet of their middle 
legs, and from thence to the middle joints of their hind 
legs, where there is a ſmall cavity like a ſpoon to receive 
it. Theſe balls are not, however, true wax, but the 
ſubſtance or baſis of it: to reduce this crude ſubſtance 
into wax, it muſt firſt be digeſted in the body of the 
bee....... 

After the bees have brought home this crude-ſub- 
ſtance, they eat it by degrees; or, at other times, three 
or four bees come and eaſe the loaded bee by eating each 
of them a ſhare, the loaded bee giving them a. hint ſo 
to do. Hunger is not the motive of their thus eating 
the balls of waxy matter, eſpecially when a ſwarm 1s 


firſt hived ; but it is their deſire to provide a ſpeedy ſup- 


ply of real wax for making the combs. At other times, 
| | when 
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when there is no immediate want of wax, the bees lay 
this matter up in repoſitories, to keep it in ſtore. 

When this waxy matter is ſwallowed, it is, by the 
digeſtive powers of the bee, converted into real wax, 
which the bees again diſgorge as they work it up into 
combs ; for it is only while thus ſoft and pliant from the 
ſtomach that they can fabricate it T That the 
wax thus employed is taken from their ſtomachs, ap- 
pears from their making a conſiderable quantity of comb 
ſoon after they are hived, and even on any tree or ſhrub 
where they have reſted but a ſhort while before their be- 
ing hived, though no balls were viſible on their legs, 
excepting thoſe of a few which may be juſt returned 
from the field. | | 

Bees collect crude wax alſo for food; for if this was 
not the caſe, there would be no want of wax after the 
combs are made: but they are obſerved, even in old 
hives, to return in great numbers loaded with ſuch mat- 
ter, which is depoſited in particular cells, and is known 
by the name of bee-brcad. We may gueſs that they con- 
ſume a great deal of this ſubſtance in food, by the quan- 


tity collected, which, by computation, may in ſome 


hives amount to an hundred weight in a ſeaſon, whilſt 
the real wax in ſuch an hive does not perhaps exceed 
two pounds. 12 | 

But beſides the three ſubſtances, honey, wax, and 
bee-bread, already mentioned, there is another with 
which the bees cloſe every crevice in their hives, and 


which is called propolis. It is a kind of refin eaſy to be 


rolled out, much more tenacious than wax, and more 
eaſily fixed. It does not ſeem to require any prepara- 
tion, being a real reſin, which they collect from trees, and 
employ as they find it. It grows very hard in the hive, 
but may be ſoftened by heat. It is diſſoluble in ſpirit 
of wine. It commonly diffuſes a very agreeable ſmell 
when heated. Its outward colour is of a reddiſh brown 
its infide reſembles wax, and is a little yellowiſh. When 
the bees make uſe of it, it is ſoft and pliable; but it 
hardens daily, and becomes in time harder than wax. 
This propohs ſerves alſo for another purpoſe, which is, 
that when a ſnail, ſlug, or any other creature too large 
to be carried out by the bees, has been ſlain in the hive, 
they caſe it over with this ſubſtance, and thereby pre- 
vent the bad effects of the putrid ſmell ariſing from dead 
bodies. ; 

When the hive is become too much crowded, by the 
addition of the young brood, a part of the bees think 
of finding themſelves a more commodious habitation, 
and with that view ſingle out the moſt forward of the 
young queens. A new ſwarm is therefore conſtantly 
compoled of one queen at leaſt, and of ſeveral thouſand 
working bees, as well as of ſome hundreds of drones. 
The working bees are ſome old, ſome young. 

Scarce has the colony arrived at its new habitation, 
when the working bees Jabour with the utmoſt diligence, 
to procure materials for food and building. Their prin- 
cipal aim is not only to have cells in which they may 
depoſit their honey; a ſtronger motive ſeems to animate 
them. They ſeem to know that their queen is in haſte to 
lay her eggs. Their induſtry is ſuch, that in twenty- 
tour hours they will have made combs twenty inches 
long, and wide in proportion, They make more wax 
during the firſt fortnight, if the ſeaſon is favourable, than 
they do during all the reſt of the year. Other bees are 
at the ſame time buſy in ſtopping all the holes and cre- 
vices they find in their new hive, in order to guard 
againſt the entrance of inſets which covet their honey, 
their wax, or themſelves ; and alſo to exclude the cold 
ond, for it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that they be lodged 

arm, | 

When the bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, indeed when 
they at any time reſt themſelves, there is ſomething 
very particular in their method of taking their repoſe. 
it is done, by collecting themſelves in a heap, and hang- 
ng to each other by their feet. They ſometimes ex- 
tend theſe heaps to a conſiderable length. It would 
ſeem probable to us, that the bees from which the others 
ang, muſt have a conſiderable weight ſuſpended to 
them. All that can be ſaid is, that the bees muſt find 


this to be a ſituation agreeable to themſelves. They 


may perhaps have a method of. diſtending themſelves 
4 | 
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with air, thereby to leſſen their ſpecific gravity z in 
the ſame manner as fiſhes do, in order to alter their gra- 
vity, compared with water. 3 
| When a ſwarm divides into two or more bands, which 
ſettle ſepatately, this diviſion is a ſure ſign that there 
are two of more queens among them, One of theſe 
cluſters is generally larger than the other. The bees of 
the ſmaller cluſter, or. cluſters, detach themſelves by 
little and little, till at laſt the whole, together with the 
queen, or queens; unite with the larger cluſter, As 
ſoon as the bees are hived and ſettled, the ſupernumerary 
queen, or queens; muſt be ſacrificed to the peace and 
tranquility of the hive: This execution generally raiſes 
a conſiderable commotion ih the hive, ad. ſeveral other 
bees,” as well as the queen or queens, loſe their lives. 
Their bodies may be obſetved-on the ground, near the 
hive. The queen that is choſen is of a more reddiſh 
colour than thoſe which are deſtroyed : ſo that fruitful- 
neſs ſeems to be a great motive of preference in bees; 
for the nearer they are to the time of Jaying their eggs, 
the bigger, larger, and more ſhining are their bodies. 
For three or four nights before a ſwarm ſallies forth, 
there is in the hive a peculiar humming noiſe, of which 
authors give very different deſcriptions, probably owin 
to the ſtrength of imagination in each, Every ſound 
among bees ariſes from their ſtriking their wings againſt 
the air: their wings being their ſole organ of ſound, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion. By moving their wings 
more or leſs forcibly and ſwiftly, they beat the air, and 
form the varied confuſed ſounds which we call humming. 
The noiſe which foretels their ſwarming is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, and is more eſ- 
pecially obſerved before the caſts, or, ſecond and following 
ſwarms. The hive appears ſo full of bees, that part of 
them hang in cluſters on the outſide; and the drones 
are perceived flying about in greater numbers than uſual. 
. But the moſt certain ſign, and which indicates this event 
to be on that day, is, that the bees refrain from flyin 
into the fields, though the ſeaſon ſeems inviting. uff 
befote they take their flight, there is an uncommon ſi- 
lence in the hive, and this continues for ſome time: but 
as ſoon is one breaks forth, they all follow, and are in- 
ſtantly on the wing. They ſeldom ſwarm before the 
ſun has warmed the air; that is, not before ten in the 
morning, and ſeldom later than three in the afternoon : 
'and the time of the year in which they moſt generally 
ſwarm, is from the middle of May to the end of June; 
but ſometimes ſooner or later, according as the ſeaſon 
is more or leſs favourable. The earlieſt ſwarms do not 


always prove the beſt, eſpecially if they are ſo early as 


the end of April or beginning of May : for the weather 
often is afterwards ſo wet and cold, that they are fre- 
quently in danger of being deſtroyed, or greatly re- 
duced, by famine. Though ſwarms which ie forth ſo 
late as July are not in danger of a preſent famine; yet 
they ſcarcely have time and opportunity to lay in a ſuffi- 
cient ſtore for the winter. Towards the ſeaſon of ſwarm- 
ing, the door of the hive ſhould be enlarged, to give 
the bees the greater freedom to ifſue out; and it ſhould 
likewiſe remain ſo for young ſwarms, during the firſt 
fortnight or three weeks, to allow the freer entrance to 
the bees, at that time extremely buſy in collecting their 
neceſſary ſtores. The entrance ſhould afterwards be 
gradually leſſened, to prevent the otherwiſe eaſy acceſs 
of enemies, of which there is great danger, eſpecially 
as the autumn advances. F 
Hives continue ſometimes to ſend forth ſwarms till the 
old hive becomes too much weakened, and part of it is 
empty. It is probable, that the prolific young queens 
prompt the bees to ſwarm thus frequently : for it is cer- 


| tain that if there is not a young mother qualified to bring 


forth a numerous progeny, though there be ever ſo great 
a number of bees, they will all remajn, and die rather 
than quit the hive. 8 
Whenever the bees of a ſwarm fly too high, they are 
made to deſcend lower, and diſpoſed to ſettle, by throw- 
ing among them handfuls of ſand or duſt: probably the 
bees miſtake this for rain. It is uſual at the ſame time 
to beat on a kettle or frying- pan; perhaps from its be- 
ing obſerved that the noiſe of thunder prompts ſuch bees 
as are in the fields to return home. Precautions of this 


kind 


| offenſive to their cleanly nature. 
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Kind are the more neceſſary, if, as Dr. Warder, in his 


True Amazons, obſerves, „“ the bees always provide a 


e for their habitation before they ſwarm; either in 
ome hollow tree, or in the hollow part of ſome old 
building, or in ſome deſerted hive, which the ſwarm have 
already prepared, by cleaning out whatever may be 
Of this he gives an 
inftance; and concludes, that “ though they provide 
themſelveswith a houſe before they ſwarm, and take much 
pains about it; yet if you are early enough in your 
taking the ſwarm, and they find themfelves at unawares 
in a convenient houſe, they have no mind generally to 
leave it: but if they riſe again the ſame or next day, be 
ſure hive them not in the ſame hive again, for it is plain 
they have ſome diſlike to it.” 

As ſoon as the ſwarm is ſettled, the bees which com- 
poſe it ſhould be got into a hive with all convenient 
ſpeed, to prevent their taking wing again. If they 
ſettle on a ſmall branch of a tree, ealy to be come at, 
it may be cut off, and laid upon a cloth; the hive being 
ready immediately to put over them. If the branch can- 


not be conveniently cut, the bees may be ſwept from off 


it into a hive. Lodge but the queen in the hive, and 
the reſt will ſoon follow. If the bees muſt be confider- 
ably diſturbed, in order to get them into a hive, the moſt 
adviſable way is to let them remain in the place where 
they have pitched, till the evening, when there 1s leſs 
danger of their taking wing. If it be obſerved that they 
ſill hover about the place they firſt alighted upon, the 
branches there may be rubbed with rue, or elder leaves, 
or any other thing diſtaſteful to them, to prevent their 
returning to it. | 

The hive employed on this accaſion ſhould be cleaned 
with the utmoit care, and its inſide be rubbed very hard 
with a coarſe cloth, to get off the looſe ſtraws, or other 
impuricies, which might coſt them a great deal of time 
and labour to gnaw away. It may then be rubbed with 
fragrant herbs or flowers, the ſmell of which is agree- 
able to the bees, or with honey. | 

The hive ſhould not be immediately ſet on the ftool 
where it is to remain, but ſhould be kept near the place 
at which the bees ſettled, till the evening, leſt ſome 
ſtragglers ſhould be loſt. It ſhould be ſhaded, either 
with boughs, or with a cloth, that the too great heat of 
the ſun may not annoy the bees. 

We ſometimes ſee a ſwarm of bees, after having left 
their hive, and even alighted upon a tree, return to their 


firſt abode. This never happens but when the young 


queen did not come forth with them, for want of ſtrength, 
or perhaps courage to truſt to her wings for the firſt 
time; or poſſibly from a conſciouſneſs of her not being 
impregnated. | 

Bees are not apt to ſting when they fwarm ; therefore 
it is not neceſſary then to take much extraordinary pre- 
caution againſt them. It is however adviſable for thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to them, to cover their face and 
hands. 

A ſecond ſwarm ſcarcely is, and much leſs are the 
ſubſequent ones, worth keeping ſingle ; becauſe, being 
few in number, they cannot allow ſo large a proportion 
of working bees to go abroad in ſearch of ftore, as more 
numerous ſwarms can, after having appointed a proper 
number for the various works to be done within. For 
this reaſon it is advitable to unite two or more of theſe 
laſt or latter ſwarms into one hive, ſo as to procure a 


ſufficient number of bees in one hive. Bees fometimes | 


ſwarm ſo often, that the mother-hive is too much weak- 


ened. In this caſe, the ſwarms ſhould be reſtored 
back; and this ſhould alſo be done when a fwarm pro- 


duces a ſwarm the firſt ſummer, as it ſometimes does. 
The beſt way, indeed, is to prevent ſuch ſwarming, 
by giving the bees more room : though this, again, 
Wi! not anſwer where there is a young pregnant queen 
ſhe well knowing that her life is the forfeit of her re- 
maining at home. | 

The uſual method of uniting ſwarms is very eaſy. 
Spread a cloth at night upon the ground cloſe to the hive 
in which the two caſts or ſwarms are to be united ; lay a 
ſtick a-croſs this cloth; then fetch the hive with the new 
ſwarm, ſet it over the ſtick, give a ſmart ſtroke on the 
top of the hive, and all the bees will drop down upon 
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the cloth, in a cluſter. This done, throw aſide the 


empty hive, take the other from off the ſtool, and ſer 


this laſt over the bees, who will ſoon aſcend into it, mix 


with thoſe already there, and become one and the ſame - 


family. Others, inſtead of ſtriking the bees down upon 
the cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive in which 
the united ſwarms are to live, and ftrike the bees of the 
other hive down into it. The former of theſe hives is 
then reſtored to its natural ſituation, and the bees of 
both hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees ſtil} adhere to the 
other hive, they may be bruſhed off on the cloth, and 
they will ſoon join their brethren. Or one may take 
the following method, which gives leſs diſturbance to 


the bees. Set with its mouth upmoſt the hive into 


which the young ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it 
the other hive. The bees in the lower hive, finding 


themfelves in an inverted ſituation, will foon aſcend into 


the upper. 


Though all writers acknowledge, that one of the 
queens is conſtantly ſlain on theſe occaſions, and gene- 
rally a conſiderable number of the working bees; yet 
none of them, Columella excepted, has propoſed the 
eaſy remedy of killing the queen of the latter caſt or 
ſwarm before the union is made; a means by which the 
lives of the working bees may be preſerved, This may 
be done, either by intoxicating them, and then picking 
her out, or by ſearching her out when the bees are 
beaten down upop the cloth; for this being done in the 
night, to prevent the battle which might otherwiſe en- 
ſue, there will be no great difficulty in finding her. 

A large ſwarm may weigh eight pounds, and ſo gra- 
qually leſs, to one pound: conſequently a very good one 
may weigh five or ſix pounds. All ſuch as weigh leſs 
than four pounds ſhould be ſtrengthened, by uniting to 
each of them a leſs numerous ſwarm. The ſize of the 
hive ſhould be proportioned to the number of the bees; 
and, as a general rule, it ſhould be rather under than 
over- ſized, becauſe bees require to be kept warmer than 
a large hive will admit of. 5 

Columella directs, that the apiary, or bee-garden, 
face the ſouth, in a place neither too hot, nor too much 


expoſed to the cold; that it be in a valley, in order that 


the loaded bees may with the greater eaſe defcend to 
their homes; that it be near the manſion-houſe, on ac- 
count of the conveniency of watching them, but ſo ſi- 
tuated as not to be — to noiſome ſmells, or to the 
din of men or cattle; that it may be ſurrounded with 
a wall, which however ſhould not rife above three feet 
high; that, if poſſible, a running ſtream be near them, 
or, if that cannot be, that water be brought near them 
in troughs, with pebbles or ſmall ſtones in the water, 
for the bees to reſt on whilſt they drink ; or that the 


water be confined within gently declining banks, in 


order that the bees may have ſafe acceſs to it; they not 
being able to produce either combs, honey, or food for 


their maggots, without water. That the neighbourhood 


of rivers or baſons of water with high banks be avoided, 
becaufe winds may whirl the bees into them, and they 
cannot eaſily get on fhore from thence to dry themſelves ; 
and that the garden in which the apiary ſtands be well 
furniſhed with ſuch plants as afford the bees plenty of 
good pafture, The trees in this garden ſhould be of the 
dwarf kind, and their heads 2 2 in order that the 
ſwarms which ſettle on them may be the more eaſily 
hived. 5 | 

The proprietor ſhould be particularly attentive that the 
bees have alſo in their neighbourhood ſuch plants as yield 
them plenty of food. Columella enumerates many of 
thefe fitted to a warm climate : among them he men- 
tions thyme, the oak, the pine, the ſweet ſmelling cedar, 
and all fruit trees. Experience has taught us, that furze, 
broom, muſtard, clover, heath, buck-wheat, &c. are excel- 
lent for this purpoſe. Pliny recommends broom, in parti- 
cular, as a plant exceedingly grateful, and very profitable 
to bees ; and Mr. Bradley ſpeaks highly of the advantages 
which ariſe from the planting of it for the food of theſe 
uſeful inſets, See the article BROOM. | 

Plantations of muſtard, of the flowers of which bees 
are extremely fond, may be kept in bloom for ſeveral 
weeks running. | 


Great 
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Great improvements may alſo certainly be made in the 
eſſential article of providing plenty of paſture for bees, 
whenever this ſubject ſhall be more carefully attended to 
than it, unfortunately, has hitherto been, A rich corn 
country is well known to be a barren deſart to them 
during the moſt conſiderable part of the year ; and 
therefore the practice of other nations, in ſhifting 
the places of abode of their bees, well deſerves our imi- 
tation. | | | 
Columella informs us, that, as few places are ſo hap- 
pily ſituated as to afford the bees proper paſture both in 
the beginning of the ſeaſon and alſo in the autumn, it 
was the advice of Celcus, that after the vernal paſtures 
are conſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported to places 


abounding with autumnal flowers; as was practiſed by 


conveying the bees from Achaia to Attica, from Eubcea 
and the Cyclad iſlands to Scyrus, and alſo in Sicily, 
where they were brought to Hybla from other parts of 
the iſland. He likewiſe directs, that the hives be care- 
fully examined before they are removed from one place to 
another, and to take out ſuch combs as appear old, looſe, 
or have moths in them, reſerving only thoſe that are 
ſound, in order that the hive may be ſtored with combs 
collected from the beſt lowers. 

M. Maillet, in his curious deſcription of Egypt, re- 
lates, that “ ſpite of the ignorance and ruſticity which 
have got poſſeſſion of that country, there yet remain in 
it ſeveral footſteps of the induſtry and ſkill of the antient 
Egyptians. One of their moſt admirable contrivances 
is, their ſending their bees annually into diſtant countries, 
in order to procure them ſuſtenance there, at a time 
when they could not find any at home; and their 
afterwards bringing them back, like ſhepherds who 
ſhould travel with their flocks, and make them feed as 
they go. It was obſerved by the antient inhabitants of 
Lower Egypt, that all plants bloſſomed, and the fruits of 
the earth ripened, above ſix weeks earlier in Upper 
Egypt, than with them. They applied this remark to 
their bees; and the means then made uſe of by them, 
to enable theſe uſeful induſtrious inſects to reap advant- 
age from the more forward ſtate of nature there, were 
exactly the ſame as are now practiſed, for the like pur- 
poſe, in that country. About the end of October, all 
ſuch inhabitants of the Lower Egypt as have hives of 
bees, embark them on the Nile, and convey them upon 
that river quite into Upper Egypt ; obſerving to time it 
fo that they arrive there juſt when -the inundation 1s 
withdrawn, the lands have been ſown, and the flowers 
begin to bud. The hives thus ſent are marked and 
numbered by their reſpective owners, and placed pyrami- 
dically in boats prepared for the purpoſe. After they 


have remained ſome days at their fartheſt ſtation, and are | 


ſuppoſed to have gathered all the wax and honey they 
could find in the fields within two or three leagues 
around; their conductors convey them, in the ſame 
boats, two or three leagues lower down, and there leave 
the laborious inſects ſo long time as is neceſſary for them 
to collect all the riches of this ſpot. Thus, the nearer 
they come to the place of their more permanent abode, 
they find the productions of the earth, and the plants 
which afford them food, forward in proportion. In fine, 

about the beginning of February, after having travelled 
through the whole length of Egvpt, gathering all the 
rich produce of the delightful banks of the Nile, they 
arrive at the mouth of that river, towards the ocean ; 
from whence they ſet out, and from whence they are 
now returned to their ſeveral homes: for care is taken 
to keep an exact regiſter of every diſtrict from whence 
the hives were ſent in the beginning of the ſeaſon, of 
their numbers, of the names of the perſons who ſent 


them, and likewiſe of the mark or number of the boat 


in which they were placed.” 


The author of the Natural Hiſtory of Bees gives the 
following account of what is practiſed in this way in 
rance ; an example well worth our imitation in many 
parts of this kingdom. M. Proutaut, ſays he, keeps 
* great number of hives. His ſituation is one of thoſe 
in which flowers become rare or ſcarce very ſoon, and 
where few or none are ſeen after the corn is ripened. 
© then ſends his bees into Beauce, or the Gatinois, in 
caſe it has rained in thoſe parts. This is à journey of 


4 


times round the hive. 


about twenty miles, which he makes them take. But 
if he concludes that the bees could not meet, in 


either of thoſe counties, wherewith to employ themſelves 
advantageouſly, he then has them carried into Sologne, 


about the beginning of Auguſt ; as knowing that the 


will there meet with a great many fields of buck-wheat - 
in flower, which will continue fo till about the end of 
September. His method of tranſporting them is thus. 
His firſt care is, to examine thoſe hives, ſome of whoſe 
honey-combs might be broken or ſeparated by the jolting 
of the vehicle : they are made faſt one to the other, and 
againſt the ſides of the hive, by means of ſmall ſticks, 
which maybe diſpoſed differently as occaſion will point out. 
This being done, every hive is ſet upon a packing-cloth, 
or ſomething like it, the threads of which are very wide : 
the ſides of this cloth are then turned up, and laid on 
the outſide of each hive, in which ſtate they are tied to- 
gether with a piece of ſmall pack-thread wound ſeveral 
As many hives as a cart built for 
that purpoſe will hold, are afterwards placed in this ve- 
hicle, The hives are ſet two and two, the whole length 
of the cart. Over theſe are placed others ; which make, 
as it were, a ſecond ſtory or bed of hives. Thoſe which 
are ſtored with combs ſhould always be turned topſy- 
turvy, It is for the ſake of their combs, and to fix 
them the better, that they are diſpoſed in this manner; 
for ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of combs in them, 
are placed in their natural ſituation. Care is taken in 
this ſtowage, not to let one hive ſtop up another ; it be- 
ing eſſentially neceſſary for the bees to have air; and it 
is for this reaſon they are wrapped up in a coarſe cloth, 
the threads of which were wove very wide, in order 
that the air may have a free paſſage, and leſſen the heat 
which theſe inſects raiſe in their hives ; eſpecially when 
they move about very tumultuouſly, as often happens in 
theſe carts. "Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in Yevre, hold 
from thirty to forty-eight hives. As ſoon as all are thus 
ſtowed, the caravans ſet out. If the ſeaſon is ſultry, 
they travel only in the night; but a proper advantage is 
made of cool days. You will imagine that they do not 
ride poſt, The horſes muſt not be permitted even to 
trot ; they are led ſlowly, and through the ſmootheſt 
roads. When there are not combs in the hives ſufficient 
to ſupport the bees during their journey, the owner ' 
takes the earlieſt opportunity of reſting them wherever 
they can collect wax. The hives are taken out of the 
cart, then ſet upon the ground, and after removing the 
cloth from over them, the bees go forth in ſearch of 
food. The firſt field they come to ſerves them as an 
inn. In the evening, as ſoon as _ are all returned, 
the hives are ſhut up; and being placed again in the 
cart, they proceed in their journey. When the caravan 
is arrived at the journey's end, the hives are diſtributed 
in the gardens; or in fields adjacent to the houſes of 
different peaſants, who, for a very ſmall reward, under- 
take to look after them. Thus it is that, in ſuch ſpots 
as do not abound in flowers at all ſeaſons, means are 
found to ſupply the bees with food during the whole 
ear. 99 

Theſe inſtances of the great ranges which attend 
ſhifting of bees in ſearch of paſture, afford an excellent 
leſſon to many places in this kingdom: they direct par- 
ticularly the inhabitants of the rich vales, where the 
harveſt for bees ends early, to remove their ſtocks to 
places which abound in heath, this plant continuing in 
bloom during a conſiderable part of the autumn, and 
yielding great plenty of food to bees. Thoſe in the 
neighbourhood of hills and mountains will ſave the bees 
a great deal of labour, by taking alſo the advantage of 
ſhifting their places of abode. | 

We come now to explain the moſt inhuman method 
commonly practiſed of taking bees, which conſiſts in 
wantonly deſtroying the whole ſwarm, in order to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours. 

Were we to kill the hen for her egg, the cow for her 
milk, or the ſheep for the fleece it bears, every one 


would inſtantly ſee how much we ſhould a& contraryto 


our own intereſt : and yet this is practiſed every year in 
regard to bees. Would it not argue more wiſdom in us 
to be contented with taking away only a portion of their 
wax and honey, as is the practice of many countries? 


The 


The common method here is, that when thoſe which 
are doomed for ſlaughter have been marked out (which 
is generally done in September) a hole is dug near the 
hive, and a ſtick, at the end of which is a rag that has 
been dipped in melted brimſtone, being ſtuck in that 
hole, the rag is ſet on fire, the hive is immediately ſet 
over it, and the earth is inſtantly thrown up all around, 
ſo that none of the ſmoak can eſcape. In a quarter of 
an hour, all the bees are ſeemingly dead; and they will 
ſoon after be irrecoverably ſo, by being buried in the 
earth that is returned back into the hole: I ſay, they 
will ſoon be abſolutely killed by this Jaſt means; 
becauſe it has been found, by experiment, that all the 
bees which have been affected only by the fume of the 
brimſtone, recover again, excepting ſuch as have been 
ſinged or hurt by the flame. Hence it is evident, that 
the fume of brimſtone might be uſed for intoxicating the 
bees, with ſome few precautions. The heavieſt and the 
lighteſt hives are alike treated in this manner; the former, 
becauſe they yield the moſt profit, with an immediate 
return; and the latter, becauſe they would not be able 
to ſurvive the winter, Thoſe hives which weigh from 
fifteen to twenty pounds, are thought to be the fitteſt for 
keeping. | | 

The practice of the ancients was, however, very dit- 
ferent from this: they were content to ſhare with theſe 
induſtrious inſets, the produce of their Jahours; and 
ſome very laudable attempts have been made in our own 
country, to attain the defirable end of getting the honey 
and wax without deſtroying the bees. John Geddy, 
Eſq; publiſhed in the year 1665, his invention of boxes 
for preſerving the lives of bees. Theſe were improved 
by Joſeph Warder, phyſician, at Croydon, who at the 
ſame time embelliſhed his account of the ſtructure and 
uſe of theſe boxes, with ſeveral other curious circum- 
ſtances concerning bees, in his work intituled, The true 
Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees. Two very wor- 
thy clergymen, the reverend Mr. John Thorley of Ox- 
ford, and the reverend Mr. Stephen White, M. A. rector 
of Holton in Suffolk, have brought the method of pre- 
ſerving the lives of bees to ſtill greater perfection. We 
ſhall relate the opinions and practice of each, beginning 
with Mr. Thorley, who lived many years before Mr. 
White, and add to their accounts the beſt improve- 
ments that have been lately made in foreign countries. 

Mr. Thorley, in his Enquiry into the Nature, Order, 
and Government of Bees, thinks colonies preferable to 
hives, for the following reaſons. Firſt, the more cer- 
tain preſervation of very many thouſands of theſe noble 
and uſeful creatures: Secondly, their greater ſtrength 
(which confiſts in numbers) and conſequently their 
greater ſafety from robbers : Thirdly, their greater wealth, 
ariſing from the united labours of the greater number. 
He tells us, that he has in ſome ſummers taken two 
boxes filled with honey from one colony; and yet ſuffi- 
cient ſtore has been left for their maintenance during the 
winter, each box weighing forty pounds. Add to theſe 
advantages, the pleaſures of viewing them; with the 
greateſt ſafety, at all ſeaſons, even in their buſieſt time 
of gathering, and their requiring a much leſs attendance 
in ſwarming time. The bees thus managed are alſo more 
_ effeCtually 8 from wet and cold, from mice and 
other vermin. 

His boxes are made of deal, which, being ſpungy, 
fucks up the breath of the bees ſooner than a more ſolid 
wood would do. Yellow dram- deal, thoroughly ſeaſon- 

ed, is the beſt. 5 
An octagon, being nearer to a ſphere, is better than a 
ſquare form; for as the bees, in winter, lie in a round 
body near the center of the hive, a due heat is then con- 
veyed to all the out-parts, and the honey is kept from 
candying. | | | 

The dimenſions which Mr. Thorley, after many years 
experience, recommends for the boxes, are ten inches 
deep, and twelve or fourteen inches broad, in the in- 
fide. He has tried boxes containing a buſhel or more, 
but found them not to anſwer the deſign like thoſe of a 
leſſer ſize. 5 | 

The top of the box ſhould be made of an entire board, 
a full inch thick after it has been planed, and it ſhould 
project on all ſides at leaſt an inch beyond the dimenſions 
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of the box. In the middle of this top there muſt be a 
hole five inches ſquare, for a communication between. 
the boxes; and this hole ſhould be covered with a ſliding: 


ſhutter, of deal or elm, running eaſily in a groove over 
the back window. The- eight pannels, nine inches 
deep, and three quarters of an inch thick when planed, 
are to be let into the top ſo far as to keep them in their 
proper places; to be ſecured at the corners with plates of 

braſs, and to be cramped with wires at the bottom, to 
keep them firm: for the heat in ſummer will try their 
ſtrength. There ſhould be a glaſs window behind, fixed in 
a frame, with a thin deal cover, two ſmall braſs hinges, 
and a button to faſten it. I'his window will be ſufficient 
for inſpecting the progreſs of the bees. Two braſs 
handles, one on each fide, are neceſſary, to lift up the 
box: theſe ſhould be fixed in with two thin plates-of 
iron, near three inches long, ſo as to turn up and down, 
and put three inches below the top-board, . which is 
8 cloſe down with ſprigs to the other parts of the 

OX. 

Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, to which the bees 
may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of deal 
ſticks of an inch ſquare, placed acroſs the box, and ſup- 
ported by two pins of braſs; one an inch and a half be- 
low the top, and the other two inches below it; by 
which means the combs will quickly find a reſt, One 
thing more, which perfects the work, is a paſſage four 
or hve inches long, and Jeſs than half an inch deep, for 
the bees to go in and our at the bottom of the box. 

Mr. Thorley, ion to the above-mentioned clergyman, 
das improved his father's method of managing bees; and 
having been convinced from near ſixty years experi- 
ence, that his bee-hives would be productive of much 
greater profit to the owners of bees, and alſo render 
that cruel and ungenerous practice of deſtroying theſe 
animals not only unneceſſary, but pernicious, preſent- 
ed a bee-hive of this conſtruction to the Society of 
Arts, &c. in the Strand, who readily purchaſed another 
of his hives filled with honey, &c. that they might be 
Inſpected by the curious, and brought into univerſal uſe 
and from this bee-hive the view on Plate III. Fig. 8, 
was drawn. The ſociety, perſuaded that the invention 
would prove of the greateſt advantage to this country, 
publiſhed a premium of two hundred pounds, in order to 
introduce Mr. Thorley's, or ſome other method of a ſi- 
milar kind, whereby much larger quantities of honey 
and wax might be procured, and, at the ſame time, 
the lives of theſe laborious and uſeful inſects pre- 
ſerved. | 5 

The bottom part, marked a, is an octangular bee- 
box, made of deal boards, about an inch in thickneſs, 
the cover of which is about 17 inches in diameter, but 
the internal part only 152, and its height 10 inches. In 
the middle of the cover of this octangular box is a hole, 
which may be opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of a 
ſlider 4. In one of the pannels is a pane of glaſs, co- 
vered with a wooden door, e. The entrance, /, at the 
bottom of the box is about three inches and a half 
broad, and half an inch high. Two flips of deal, about 
half an inch ſquare, croſs each other in the center of 
the box, and are faſtened to the pannels by means of 
ſmalls ſcrews, To theſe flips the bees faſten their 
combs. 8 

In this octangular box the bees are hived, after ſwarm- 
ing in the uſual manner, and there ſuffered to continue 
till they have built their combs, and filled them with 
honey, which may be known from opening the door, 
and viewing their works through the glaſs pane, or by 
the weight of the hive. When the bee-maſter finds his 
laborious inſects have filled their habitation, he is to 
place a common bee-hive of ſtraw, repreſented at 5, 
made either flat at the top, or in the common form, on 
the octangular box, and draw out the ſlider, by which 2 
communication will be opened between the box and the 
ſtraw hive; the conſequence of which will be, that 
thoſe laborious inſects will fill this hive alſo with the 
product of their labours. When the bee-maſter finds 
the ſtraw hive is well filled, he may puſh in the lider, 
and take it away, placing another immediately 1n 1ts 
room, and then drawing out the ſlider. Theſe indefa- 
tigable creatures will then fill the new hive in the ſame 


| 


I manner. 
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manner. By proceeding in this method, Mr. Thorley 
aſſured the ſociety that he had taken three ſucceſſive hives, 
filled with honey and wax, from one ſingle hive, during 
the ſame ſummer; and that after he had laid his inſects 
under ſo large a contribution, the food ſtill remaining in 
the — box was abundantly ſufficient for their 
ſupport during the winter. He added, that if this me- 
thod was purſued in every part of the kingdom, inſtead 
of that cruel method of putting the creatures to death, 
he was perſuaded, from long experience, that wax would 
be collected in ſuch plenty that candles might be made 
with it, and ſold as cheap as thoſe of tallow are at pre- 
ſent. 

Mr. Thorley has alſo added another part to his bee- 
hive, which cannot fail of affording the higheſt enter- 
tainment to a curious and inquiſitive mind. It conſiſts 
of a glaſs receiver, repreſented at D, eighteen inches in 
height, eight inches in diameter at the bottom, and in 
the greateſt part thirteen. This receiver has a hole at 
the top, about an inch in diameter, through which a 
ſquare piece of deal E is extended to nearly the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, having two croſs bars to which the 
bees faſten their combs. When the bees have filled 
their ſtraw hive, (which muſt have a hole in the cen- 
ter, covered with a piece of tin) Mr. Thotley places 
the glaſs c upon the top of the ſtraw hive, and draws 
out the piece of tin: the bees, now finding their habi- 
tation enlarged, purſue their labours with ſuch alacrity, 
that they fill this glaſs hive likewiſe with their ſtores. 
And as this receptacle is wholly tranſparent, the curi- 
ous obſerver may entertain himſelf with viewing the 
whole progreſs of their works. One of the hives, now 
depoſited at .the ſociety's rooms in the Strand, is filled 
with the produce of the labours of thoſe inſets ; and 
the glaſs-hive is ſuppoſed to contain about thirty-eight 

unds of honey. 3 1 | | 
It will, however, be neceſſary to cover the glaſs 
with an empty hive of ſtraw, or at leaſt with a cloth, 
which may be eaſily removed when you inſpect your 
bees, teſt too much light prevent your inſects from 
Working. %% bes 5 
When the glaſs is completely filled, flide. a tin-plate 
between it * the hive, or box, ſo as to cover the paſ- 
ſage, and in half an hour. the glaſs may be taken off 
with ſafety. What few bees remain in it, will readil 

o to their companions. He then very obligingly offers 
Fs ſervice and farther information to any gentleman or 
lady whoſe curioſity may : incline: them to inſpe& his 
apiary, He has added a glaſs window to his ſtraw hives, 
in order to ſee what progreſs the bees make ; which is 
of ſome importance, eſpecially if one hive is to be taken 
away whilſt the ſeaſon {till continues favourable for their 
colleCting of honey : for when the combs are filled with 
honey, the cells are ſealed up, and the bees forſake 
them, and reſide moſtly in the hive in which their works 
are chiefly carried on. Obſerving alſo, that the bees 
were apt to extend their combs through the . paſſage of 
communication into the upper hive, whether glaſs or 
other, which rendered it neceſſary to divide the comb 
when the upper hive was taken away, he now puts in 
that paſſage a wire ſcreen, or netting, the meſhes of 


* 


which are large enough for a loaded bee to go eaſily thro”. 


them. This prevents the joining of the combs from 
one box to the other, and conſequently obviates the ne- 
con of cutting them, and of ſpilling ſome honey, 
which, running down amongſt a crowd of bees,, uſed 
before to incommode them much ; it being difficult for 
them to clear their wings of it. 5 
The reverend Mr. Stephen White, rector of Holton 
in Suffolk, informs us, that his fondneſs for theſe little 
animals ſoon put him upon endeavouring, if poſſible, to 
ſave them from fire and brimſtone; that he thought he 

ad reaſon to be content to ſhare their labours for the 
preſent, 'and great reaſon to rejoice if he could at any 
time preſerve their lives, to work for him another year; 
and that the main drift of his obſervations and experi- 
ments has therefore been, to diſcover an eaſy and cheap 
method, ſuited to the abilities of the common people, of 
taking away ſo much honey as can be ſpared, without 
deſtroying or ſtarving the bees; and by the ſame means 
io encourage ſeaſonable ſwarms. sel 241 K 
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burthens, 
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In his directions how to make the bee- boxes of his 
inventing, he tells us, ſpeaking of the manner. of con- 
ſtructing a ſingle one, that it may be made of deal or 
any other well ſeaſoned boards which are not apt to warp 


or ſplit. The boards ſhould be near an inch thick: the 

figure of the box fquare, and its height and breadth nine 
inches and five eighths, every way meaſuring within. 
With theſe dimenſions it will contain near a peck and 
an half. The front part muſt have a door cut in the 
middle of the bottom edge, three inches wide, and near 
half an inch in height, which will give free liberty to 
the bees to paſs through; yet not be large enough for 
their enemy the mouſe to enter. In the back part you 
muſt cut a hole with a rabbit in it, in which you are to 
fix a pane of the cleareſt and beſt crown-glafs, about five 
inches in length, and three in breadth, and faſten it 
with putty : let the top of the glaſs be placed as high as 
the roof within-ſide, that you may ſee the upper part 
of the combs, where the bees with their riches are 


| moſtly placed. You will, by this means, be better able 


to judge of their ſtate and ſtrength, than if your glaſs 
was fixed in the middle. The glaſs muſt be covered 


with a thin piece of board, by way of ſhutter, which 


be made to hang by a ftring, or turn upon a 


ma ; 
mn or ſlide ſideways between two mouldings. Such 


-as are deſirous of ſeeing more of the bees works, may 


make the glaſs as large as the box will admit, without 
weakening it too much; or they may add a pane of 
glaſs on the top, which muſt likewiſe be covered with 
a ſhutter, faſtened down with pegs to prevent acci- 


* 


dents. VFC pe 

The ſide of the box which is to be joined to another 
box of the ſame form and dimenſions, as it will not 
be expofed to the external air, may be made of a piece 
of ſlit deal not half an inch thick. This he calls the 
ſide of communication, becauſe it is not to be wholly, 
incloſed: a ſpace is to be left at the bottom the whole 


breadth of the box, and a little more than an inch in 


height, and a hole or paſſage is to be made at top, 
three inches long, and more than half an inch wide. 
Through theſe the bees are. to have a communication 
from one box to the other. The lower commu- 
nication being on the floor, our labourers, with their 
may readily and eaſily aſcend into either of 
the boxes. The upper communication is only intend- 
ed as a paſſage between the boxes, reſembling the little 
holes, or narrow paſſes, which may be obſerved in the 
combs formed by our ſagacious architects, to fave time 
and ſhorten the way when they have. occaſion to paſs 
from one comb to another; juſt as, in populous cities, 
there are narrow lanes and alleys, paſſing tranſverſly 
from one large ſtreet to another. XY a $444 
In the next place you are to provide a Jooſe board, half 
an inch thick, and large enough to cover the ſide where 
you have made the communication. You are likewiſe to 
have in readineſs ſeveral little iron ſtaples, an inch and 
half long, with the two points or ends bended down more 
GT an inch. The uſe of theſe will be ſeen pre- 
ently, | | 3 2631-439 ; 
; You have now only to fix two ſticks croſſing the box 
from fide to ſide, and crofling each other, to be a. ſtay to 
the combs ; one about three inches from the bottom, the 
other the fame diſtance from the top; and when you have 
2 the whole, to make it more durable, your box is 
niſhed. K 1 | 
The judicious bee-maſter. will here obſerve, that the 
form of the box now deſcribed is as plain as is poſſible for 
it to be, It is little more than five ſquare pieces of board 
nailed together; fo that a poor cottager, who has but in- 
genuity enough to ſaw a board into the given dimenſions, 
and to drive a nail, may make his own boxes well enough, 
without the help or expence of a carpenter.  . 
No directions are neceſſary for making the other box, 
which muſt be of the ſame form and dimenſions. The 
two boxes differ from each other only in this, that the fide 
of communication of the one muſt be on your right- 
hand; of the other on your left. Plate III. Fig. 9. repre- 
ſents two of theſe boxes, with their openings of commu- 


Mr: White's manner of hiving a ſwarm into one or 


nication,” ready to join to each other. 
both of theſe boxes, is thus. 5 
N | You 


o 
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You are to take the looſe board, and faſten it to one of 
the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the communications. This may 
be done by three of the ſtaples before mentioned; one on 
the top of the box near the front, the two others on the 


back, near the top and near the bottom. Let one end of 


the ſtaple be thruft into a gimlet-hole made in the box, 
ſo that the other end may go as tight as can be over the 
looſe board, to keep it from ſlipping when it is handled. 
The next morning, after the bees have been hived in this 
box, the other box ſhould be added, and the looſe board 
ſhould be taken away. This will prevent a great deal of 
labour to the bees, and ſome to the proprietor. 

Be careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to the glaſs, that 


no light may enter through it; for the bees ſeem to look 


upon ſuch light, as a hole or breach in their houſe, and 
on that account may not ſo well like their new habitation, 
But the principal thing to be obſerved at this time, 1s to 
cover the box, as ſoon as the bees are hived, with a lin- 
nen cloth thrown looſely over it, or with green boughs, 
to protect it from the piercing heat of the ſun. Boxes 


will admit the heat much ſooner than ftraw hives; and if | 


the bees find their houſe too hot for them, they will be 
wiſe enough to leave it. If the ſwarm be larger than uſual, 
inſtead of faſtening the looſe board to one box, you ma 
join two boxes together with three ftaples, leaving the 
communication open from one to the other, and then hive 
your bees into both. In all other reſpects, they are to be 
hived in boxes after the ſame manner as in common hives ; 
which being well known, it were needleſs here to give 
particular directions concerning it. 8 | 
The door of the ſecond box ſhould be carefully ſtopped 
up, and be kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that the bees 
may not have any entrance but through. the firſt box. 
When the boxes are ſet in the places where they are to 
remain, they muſt be ſcreened from the ſummer's ſun, be- 


cauſe the wood will otherwiſe be heated to a greater degree 


than either the bees or their works can bear; and they 
ſhould likewiſe be ſcreened from the winter's ſun, becauſe 
the warmth of this will draw the bees from that lethargic 
ſtate which is natural to them, as well as to many other 
inſets, in the winter ſeaſon. For this purpoſe, and alſo 
to ſhelter the boxes from rain, our. ingenious clergyman. 
has contrived the following frame. | | 
Plate III. Fig. 10. repreſents the front of a frame for 
twelve colonies. a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat 
on the ground, more than four feet long. In theſe cells 
you are to fix four oaken poſts, about the thickneſs of 


ſuch as are uſed for drying linnen. 


The two poſts 5, ö, in the front, are about fix feet two 
inches above the cells : the other two ſtanding backward, 
five feet eight inches. | 


You are next to nail ſome boards of ſlit deal horizon- 
tally from one of the fore-poſts to the other, to ſcreen 
the bees from the ſun. Let theſe boards be ſeven feet ſeven 
inches in length, and nailed to the inſide of the poſts, 
and be well ſeaſoned, that they may not ſhrink or gape in 
the joints. 

c c, are two ſplines of deal, to keep the boards even, 
and ſtrengthen them, | 

Plate III. Fig. 11. repreſents the back of the frame. 
d, d, d, d, are four ſtrong boards o“ the ſame length with 
the frame, on which you are to place the boxes. Let 
the upper fide of them be very ſmooth and even, that the 
boxes may ſtand true upon them: or it may be ſtill more 
adviſable, to place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth 
thin board, as long as the boxes, and about a quarter 
of an inch wider. The bees will ſoon faſten the boxes 
to this board, in ſuch manner, that you may move or 
weigh the boxes and board together, without breaking 
the wax or reſin, which for many reaſons ought. to be 
avoided. Theſe floors muſt be ſupported by pieces of 
wood, or bearers e, e, &c. which are nailed from poſt 
to poſt at each end. They are likewiſe to be well 
nailed to the: frame, to keep them from ſinking with the 


weight of the boxes. | 


F repreſents the roof, which projects backward about 
ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them 
from rain. 3 | 

You have now only to cut niches or holes in the 
frame, over againſt each mouth or entrance into the boxes, 
at , b, h, in Fig. 10, Let theſe niches be near four 
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inches long; and under each you. muſt nail a ſmall piece 
of wood for the bees to alight upon” 

The morning or evening. ſun will ſhine .upon one or 
both ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will: but 
you may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by z looſe 
board ſet. up between the poſts, and kept in; by two or 
three pegs. . 3 M e d 

The ſame gentleman, with great humanity, obſerves, 
that no true lover of bees ever lighted the fatal match 
without concern; and that it is evidently mote to our ad- 
vantage, to ſpare the lives of our bees, and be content 
with part of their ſtores, than to. kill and take poſſeſſion 


- 


of the whole. 


About the latter end of Auguſt, ſays he, by a little in- 
ſpection through your glaſſes, you may eaſily diſcover 


amining how they are ſtored with honey. The bees 
ſhould, according to him, have eight or nine pounds 


left them, by way of wages for their ſummer's work. 


The moſt proper time for this buſineſs is the middle 


y | of the day: and as you ftand behind the frame, you will. 


need no armour, except a pair of * The opera- 
tion itſelf is very ſimple, and eaſil 
open the mouth of the box you intend to take; then, 


with a thin knife, cut through the reſin with which the 
bees have joined the boxes to each other, till you find 
that you have ſeparated them; and after this thruſt a 
ſheet of tin gently in between the boxes. The com- 
munication, being hereby ſtopped, the bees in the fulleſt 


box, where it: moſt likely the queen is, will be a little 


diſturbed at the operation; but thoſe in the ther box, 
where we ſuppoſe. the queen is not, will run to and 
fro in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion,. and ſend forth 4 


mournful cry, eaſily diſtinguiſhed 'from their other notes. 


They will iſſue out at the newly opened door; not in 
a body, as when they ſwarm, nor with ſuch calm and 


chearful activity as when they go forth to their labours; 


but by one or two at a time, with a wild flutter, and 


viſible rage and diſorder. This, however, is ſoon over; 
for as ſoon as they get abroad, and ſpy their fellows, 
they fly to them inſtantly, and join them at the mouth 
of the other box. By this means, in an hour or two, for 


without a living bee in it to moleſt you; and likewiſe 


without dead bees, which, when you burn them, are 


often mixed with your honey, and both waſte and damage 


it. | 


this method fail, when the mouth of the box to be taken 
away has not been conſtantly and carefully cloſed ;/ the 
bees will, in this caſe, get acquainted with it as an en- 
trance, and when you open the mouth in order to their 


leaving this box, many of them will be apt to return, 


and, the communicatlon being ſtopped, will, in a ſhort 
time, carry away all the honey from this to the other box; 


he has recourſe to the following expedient, which he 
thinks infallible. He takes a piece of deal, a little larger 
than will cover the mouth of the box, and cuts in it 
a ſquare nich ſomewhat more than half an inch wide. In 
this nich he hangs a little trap door, made of a thin piece 
of tin, turning upon a pin, with another pin eroſſing the 
nich a little lower, ſo as to prevent the hanging door from 
opening both ways. This being placed cloſe to the 
mouth, the bees which want to get out will eafily thruſt 
open the door outwards, but cannot open it the other way, 
to get in again; ſo muſt, and will readily, make to the 
other box, leaving this in about the ſpace of two hours, 
with all its ſtore, juſtly due to the tender hearted bee-maſter, 
as a ranſom for their lives, i HRC ROY i 

What lead Mr. White to prefer collateral boxes to 
thoſe before in uſe, was, to uſe his own words, his com- 
paſſion for the poor bees, who, after traverſing the fields, 
return home weary and heavy laden, and muſt perhaps 
depoſit their burden up two pair of ſtairs, or in the gar- 
ret. The lower room, it is likely, is not yet furniſhed 
with ſtairs; for, as is well known, our little architects 


down 


which of your colonies you may lay under contribution. 
Such as have filled a box and a half with their works, 
will pretty readily yield you the half box. But you are 
not to depend upon the quantity of combs, without ex- 


y performed, thus: 


they go out ſlowly, you will have a box of pure honey, 


Mr. White acknowledges, that he has ſometimes found ; 


ſo much do they abhor a ſeparation. When this happens, 


wy the foundation of their ſtructures at the top, and build 
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wnward, In this caſe, the weary little labourer is to 
— her load up the ſides of the walls; and When ſhe has | 
done this, ſhe will travel, many times, backward and for- 
ward, as I have frequently ſeen, along the roof, before 
ſhe finds the door, or paſſage into the ſecond ſtory ;; and 
here again the is perplexed with a like puzzling labyrinth, 
before ſhe gets into the third. What a waſte is here of 
that precious time which our bees value ſo much, and 
which they employ ſo: well? and what an expence of 
ſtrength and ſpirits, on which their ſupport and ſuſtenance | 
depends? In the collateral boxes, the rooms are all on 
the ground floor : and becauſe I know my bees are wiſe 
enough to value convenience more than ſtate, I have made 
them of ſuch a moderate, though decent, height, that the 
bees have much leſs way to climb to the top. of them, 
than they have to the crown of a common hive.” 
Mr. White is confident that the expence of his boxes, 
and of the frame above, deſcribed, will not, if a reaſonable 
allowance be made for their duration, prove greater, in 
the end, than the charge of ſtraw hives, and of the 
frames that are made, in moſt places, for their reception: 
to which he adds, that'a great part of this expence may be 
ſaved, if the bee-maſter can ſpare a place within any of 
his buildings, efpecially if they be boarded, where he may 
fix his ſtools for the boxes to ſtand on, making holes at pro- 
per diſtances for the bees to work out at: nor need he be 
very ſolicitous concerning the aſpect or height of his 
buildings; for bees have been known to thrive well, and 
get: a large quantity of honey, though placed almoſt at 
the top of a high turret in Trinity-college, and on the 
north ſide of iu C 
M. Vicat, a very ingenidus lady in Swiſſerland, publiſhed, 
in the memoirs of the Berne ſociety for the year 1764, very 
Judicions obſervations on bees and hives, particularly thoſe, 
which are added one to another in the manner above de- 
ſcribed. Her remarks well deſerve our attention; and 
therefore we ſhall give here her own account of them. 
On the niath of June 1761, this lady bought an hive 
of bees, in a ſtraw hive, The combs were emptied of 
their honey, and thereby rendered the more liable to be 
attacked by the moth. She placed it in a little garden in 
the heart of the city of Lauſanne. She ſoon diſcovered 
there were moths in it, and that the bees had lice on them; 
which determined her to place a glaſs hive over the ſtraw 
one, and to ſhut up the opening into the lower hive. She 
frequently looked into the glaſs hive, to ſee what paſſed in 
it. The bees never ſtopped in it, and it ſetved only as a 
thoroughfare to the ftraw hive. The bees, though very 
laborious and numerous, could not defend themſelves 
againſt the moths, which multiplied daily: on the eigh- 
teenth of July her bees were reduced to little more than 
three hundred. Finding their number decreaſe every day, 
ſne ſuſpected that ſome accident had happened to the 
queen, which upon examination ſhe found to be true; as 
ſhe alſo did, that theſe moths may ſoon deſtroy the moſt 
numerous hive. They had mouldered away the wax, 
and had united the three middle combs, by their galleries, 
to ſuch a degree, that they appeared but as one maſs. 
Upon turning up the hive, to ſee what condition it was 
in, ſhe found the fides covered with white and hard co- 
coons, which would ſoon produce moths. They were in 
ſuch quantity as to fill the crown of her hat. 
It appears to her that the moths. are moſt ready to attack 
hives which have ſwatmed oftener than onee; becauſe in 
them the'combs, in which the young bees were reared, 
being empty, ſerve for both ſhelter and food to their mag- 
gots, which feed only on wax. For the ſame reaſon, late 
ſwarms, and hives in which there is not much honey, are 
equally expoſed to theſe inſects. Such hives ſhould there 
fore be cleaned at leaſt once a week. If moths are found dn 
the ſtool of the hive, it ſhould be cleaned every morning. 
In order to do this the more eaſily, without diſturbing the 
bees, or running the hazard of being ſtung dy them, ſhe 
cauſed a large ſquare hole to be made in the ſtools on 
which her bees ſtand, with a ſlider underneath, fitted to 
it. By this means ſhe preſerved another hive, | which ſhe 
had placed in the ſame garden on the ſame day, June nine, 
1761: and though it was a ſwarm put into a new ſtraw 


| the winter in a green-h 


hive, ſhe obſerved moths'in'it by the end of July. She 
_ calls'this hive Numb. RR „ %%% es 
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When ſhe ſecured this hive for the winter, ſhe put it 
inta a dry room; but the air there being too mild; 
the bees conſumed almoſt their whole ſtore. She drew 
the ſlider often; for the diſaſter which had happened to het 
other hive rendered her now more attentive, and ſhe ge- 
nerally found a quantity of moths on it. The combs bez 
came mouldy, which ſhe. endeavouret to wipe off with 
ſoft brown paper, and tubbed it off the ſides of the hive 
with a napkin. So many bees died: during the winter; 
that the hive became very weak in compatiſon to what it 
was in the autumn. About the middle! of March, ne 
placed it in alittle garden ſurrounded with houſes. 
dhe placed near the former & fwarm ef june 1761; 
which had been kept in a hive of Mr. Paltau's eonftrutionz 
and had ſtood the preteding ſummer in the cuuftry, and 

ouſt in town, where the air was 
conſtantly kept temperate. Few of theſe bees died; She 
calls this hive Numb. 2. is OW 04 tobe 0962 
That the might judge of the ſttength of theſe hives 
ſhe counted the bees which entered mts each of them 
in a quarter of an hour, taking the ſatne Hour of a fine 
day. She repeated this during ſeveral weeks, and found 
that about fix hundred and fixty entered in Numb. 2, and 
two hundred, or ſometimes two hundred and twenty, in 
the:fame time, int Mambo t. 1 
In May, the numbers of bees were ſo much increaſed, 
that it was no longer poſſible to count them. Numb. E. 
was now as well ſtocked with bees as Numb. 2. She 
had been particularly careful of the former, and had 
fed them with honey in rainy weather. She had 
eleaned the ſlider every morning, and often found on it 
even four moths at a time. e thinks that the bees 
can eaſily pull them out of their holes before their galleries 
have been ſtrengthened with croſs threads, and cemented 
with the crumbs:of waxy on their excrements. - The bees 
do not always carry them out of the hive, but ſometimes 
leave them on the ſtool, where the little! maggots ſoon 
weave a cafe to conceal themſelves in; as ſhe has known 
them do in a few hours. She found the greateſt number 
of them at about four or five o'clock in the morning. 
She reſolved to place over Numb. 1. a glaſs hive, to give 
the bees an opportunity of working in it. With this 
view, ſhe cut ſome rounds off the top of the ſtraw hive, 
ſo as to make an opening of four ' inches, upon whiek 
ſhe put a piece of board with a correſponding open- 
ing of four inches; and on the twehty-fifth of March 
1762; a glaſs hive was placed over it. She ſhut up the 
mouth of the ftraw hive, in order ts oblige the bees t6 
enter by an opening under the glaſs hivey which ſhe co- 
vere; leſt the db mische incommote-:or "even kill her 
bees, which were few in number. Though they increaſed 
ſo much by May as te be equal with Numb. 2. yet the 
bees never ſtopped in the glaſs hive. She judged from 
this, that they would rather deſcend, if ſne gave them a 
convenient habitation below. She therefore placed under 
the ſtraw hive a box, which had an opening in it ef 
eight inches, for the bees to paſs through. They foon 
extended their works downward, ſo that in a fortnipht 
they almoſt filled the box with combs, On the eighth 
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of July ſhe took away the glaſs hive; and though it Had 
 hitherts' ſerved' them only as a paſſage, they were much 


diſconcerted when it was removed: for after ſhe had filled 
up the opeing in the top of the ſtraw hive with flax and 
rue, the loaded bees continued for ſeveral day to fly round 
it, though the rue was diſagreeable to them, before they 
would enter by the opening in the bon; which was the 
only one they now head. 
It is very remarkable, that the bees made no combs in 
the glaſs hive, though they were ſo fond of entering by 
it; and yet they deſcended: into the box as ſoon as it was 
placed under them. We. might have imagined it to be 
eaſieſt for them to enter below, at the Bottom of the box; 
but inſtead of ſo doing, they entered by the glaſs hive; 
paſſed through the firaw hive full of combs, and carried 
their load down into the box. This gave her the Rift. 
hint, that it was moſt adviſable to put the additional hive 
into which we Would have the bees to work, under the 
full one, and ſhe has ſince found it ſuceted according. 
On the twentieth of July, ſhe found that the bees of 
„1. had eaſt out fo great a quantity of their young 
wat vi ono SH ee OMG enn 
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| broos, that ſhe gathered ſome handfuls of it about the 
hive. The bees continuing to do the ſame next day, 


ſhe determined to take away the ſtraw hive the day af- 
ter. For this purpoſe, ſhe choſe eight o'clock in the 


morning, which ſhe had obſerved to be the time when 


the greateſt number of bees were gone into the fields. She 
began by looſening the ſtraw hive from the board on which 
it reſted, and to which the bees had faftened it with propolis. 
She then took the wadding out of the hole in the top of 
the ſtraw hive; near to which ſome linnen rags were kept 
ſmoking, and this ſmoke was blown into the hive by a 
pair of bellows. As ſoon as ſhe judged that moſt of the 
bees had been forced down into the box, ſhe cauſed a 
ſtrong iron wire to be drawn through between the hive 
and the board it reſted on, thereby to cut tranſverſely all 
the combs which were extended from the hive into the 
box through the hole of communication. The hive was 
then taken up with all the combs but one, which ſe- 
parated from the middle of the hive, She carried this 
comb, with two fingers of each hand, to a table at ſome 


diſtance, on which the hive had been placed bottom up. | 


The comb which ſhe carried was almoſt covered with 


bees; and as it fell from the middle of the hive, where 


the queen generally reſides, ſhe ſearched for her, and found 
her on the firſt round of the hive, ſcarce able to crawl, 
being daubed with honey which had flowed from the combs 
cut through. She waſhed her in a glaſs of water; but 
finding that this did not entirely carry off the honey which 
ſtill adhered to her wings, ſhe waſhed her a ſecond time, and 
put her among ſeveral bees which had alſo been waſhed, but 
had recovered ſtrength enough to aſſiſt their queen. They 


immediately ſet themſelves to dry and aſſiſt her. She kept 


Her thus for half an hour, in the preſence of ſeveral curi- 


| ous perſons, who had often ſought in vain for her. As 


ſoon as ſhe thought her able to make uſe of her legs and 


wings, ſhe carried her to the ſtool on which the box re- 


mained, now to become the only habitation of the bees. 


Here ſhe was again bruſhed and licked during an hour, 


by bees which were in great numbers on the forepart of 
the box, and at laſt ſhe entered, -  -- 

A farmer with whom this lady kept ſome bees in the 
country had an old ſtraw hive, which he intended to de- 
ſtroy in order to come at their honey and wax. She pro- 
poſed to him to follow the ſame ſteps as ſhe had taken with 
her's, which he agreed to, knowing that he could not loſe 
any thing by it. ies been taught by experience, ſhe 


adviſed him to put a box under the hive, rather than a 


hive over it. As ſhe had obſerved that her own bees had 
ſo obſtinately adhered to their former paſſage, ſhe advifed 
him to place the, box at a ſmall diſtance from the place 
where the hive had ſtood, that the whole might be the newer 
to them. They ſet to work heartily on the third of July; 
and by the ſixteenth of Auguſt they had lain in ſo much 
ork Ira that ſhe determined to take off the hive in the 
ſame manner as fhe had done her own. The honey did 
not run ſo much, becauſe the weather was not ſo hot. 

Whatever pains are taken to drive the bees out of the 
hive by means of ſmoke, many ſtill remain in it. In 
order to preſerve theſe bees, ſhe found that the beſt way 
was to ſweep them with the wing of a fowl into a tub of 
water, as faſt as the combs were taken out. This prac- 
tice was attended with ſeveral advantages. It prevented 
the people being ſtung, it cleared the bees of any honey 
that might have dropped on them, and it made many of 
their lice fall off them. 

In order to take them out of the water, ſhe cauſ:d a 
thin linnen cloth to be ſpread over the mouth of an empty 
tub, in ſuch manner that it hung every where over the 
brim, and was held by one perſon, whilſt another poured 
the water, in which the bees were, gradually through it. 
The bees remained on the cloth. It is eſſential that the 
quantity of water be large in proportion to the number of 
bees, and that they be quite ſenſeleſs before they are taken 
out. If the firſt water taſtes of honey, they ſhould be 
bathed in a ſecond 8 M. de Reaumur loſt many 
bees by not attending to this precaution. When the bees 
have been ſufficiently bathed, madam Vicat ſpreads them 
on whited-brown paper, which, with the warm air, ſoon 
dries them. 


It was ſome time befdre this lady could find the queen 


of the farmer's hive. The country people who ſaw this 
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| raiſed, and at nearly the height of the floor; then lift- 
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operation, were ſtruek with great compaſſion on ſeeing ſo 
many bees laid out, as it were, upon the table 3 for they 
thought them quite dead, and could not believe her when 
ſhe aſſured them that they would all return to liſe. By 
the time ſhe had found the queen, many of the bees h 0 
far recovered, as to take care of her. Madam Vacat ob. 
ſerved on her crocelet a louſe, which ſhe ſtruck off with 
a pin. She. ſaw a ſecond on the hind part of her head; 
but it ſtuck ſo faſt that ſhe could not remove it; nor was 
ſhe much ſolicitous about it, becauſe the queen ſeemed to 
to be in good plight. . All the bees were placed on the 
ſtool before the box; and ſhe was informed next da ; that 
they had all ſoon returned to their companions. ving 
obſerved in the combs ſome cells which had young in 
them, ſhe put an additional height under the box, in 
which ſhe placed the combs with the young in them : and 
remarking on the twentieth of Auguſt, that there were 
ſeveral moths under the laſt addition, in which the combs 


| with young were placed, ſhe judged it not to be right to 


preſerve ſuch combs for the future, Experience has ſince 
confirmed her in this opinion. 


* 


It is generally alledged, that the moths get ſo much the 
upper hand in the hives by the fourth year, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy the bees on the third year, in order to 
get the then remaining honey and wax ; for that all would 
otherwiſe fall a prey to the moths. Madam Vicat has 
now ſhewn, that hives may be preſerved from moths 
without condemning to the fire thoſe precious labourers, 
the bees; a practice as barbarous as it is ſenſeleſs; a 
practice which was ſtrictly forbidden by a Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, under the penalty of ſevere puniſhment, as we 
are informed by M. de Reaumur, If care is not taken, 
even three years will be too long a time to allow ; for the 
moths will frequently deſtroy a hive the very firſt year. 

The lice which ſtick to bees are not generally thought 
to be prejudicial to them; and this may be true when 
there are but few of thoſe vermin; -but when every bee in 
a hive has two, or perhaps three lice upon it, as is often 


the caſe, we may believe that the: bees are greatly. incom- 


moded- by them: indeed we: may be aſſured of it, by 
their uſing every: means in their power, though ineffectu- 
ally, to get rid of them. M. de Reaumur declares, that 
he cannot think well of a hive in which the greateſt num- 
ber of bees have lice on them. | ws „ 

Madam Vicat had a hive near a chair in her garden, in 
which ſhe uſed to fit at work for hours. She one day faw 
many bees endeavouring to rid themſelves of theſe trouble- 
ſome enemies, and endeavoured, but to little purpoſe, to 
aſſiſt them, by killing the lice with her ſciſſars. Recol- 
lecting that tobacco is a poiſon to many inſects, ſhe im- 
mediately ſtrewed a little Morocco tobacco over ſome bees 
which had lice on them. The lice fell off inſtantly, as 
dead. In order to be aſſured that tobacco did not hurt 


the bees, ſhe confined ſome which were louſy, under a 


glaſs placed on paper ftrewed with tobacco. After the 
bees had paſſed ſeveral times over the tobacco, the lice 
fell off them dead. She left the becs in the glaſs three 
hours, and at the end of that time they appeared vigorous 
and well. Ty | . 
Mr. Thorley tells us, that the beſt time to plant colonies 
of bees, is either in ſpring with new ſtocks full of bees, 
or in ſummer. with ſwarms. If ſwarms are uſed, procure, 
if poſſible; two of the ſame day; hive them either in two 
boxes, or in-a hive and a box; at night place them in 
the bee-houſe, one over the other, and, with a knife 
and a little lime and hair, ſtop cloſe the mouth of the 
hive, or upper-box, ſo that not a bee may be able to 
go in or out, but at the front door. This done, you 
will, in a week or ten days, with pleaſure ſee the combs 
appear in the boxes; but if it be an hive, nothing 
can be ſeen till the bees have wrought down into the 
box. Never plant a colony with a ſingle ſwarm, as 
Mr. Thorley ſays he has ſometimes done, but with little 
ſucceſs. oy ET 
When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, 
appears full of bees and combs, it is time to raiſe your 
colony. This ſhould be done in the duſk of the even- 
ing, and in the following manner. | ; 
| 1 empty box, with the ſliding ſhutter drawn 
back, behind the houſe,” near the colony that is to be 


ing 


ing up the colony with what expedition you can, let the 
— 971 box be vo. in the place where it is to ſtand, and 


the colony upon it, and ſhut up the mouth of the then 


ver box, with lime and hair as before directed. 
enen, by the help of the windows in the back of 
the boxes, you find the middle box full of combs, and 
a quantity of honey ſealed up in it, the loweſt box half full 
of combs, and few bees in the uppermoſt box, proceed thus. 
About five o'clock in the afternoon, drive cloſe, with 
a mallet, the fliding ſhutter under the hive or box that 
is to be taken from the colony. If the combs are new, 
the ſhutter may be forced home without a mallet ; but 
be ſure it be cloſe that no bees may aſcend into the hive 
or box to be removed. After this, ſhut cloſe he doors of 
your houſe, and leave the bees thus cut off from the reſt of 
their companions for the ſpace of half an hour or more, 
In this time, having loſt their queen, they will fill them- 
ſelves with honey, and be impatient to be ſet at liberty. 
If, in this interval, you examine the box or boxes 

beneath, and obſerve all to be quiet in them, you may 
be confident that the queen is there, and in ſafety. 
Hereupon raiſe the back part of the hive or box ſo far, 
by a piece of wood flipped under it, as to give the pri- 
ſoners room to come out, and they will return to their 
fellows : then lifting the box from off the colony, and 
turning it bottom upmoſt, cover it with a cloth all night; 
and the next morning, when this cloth is removed, the 
bees that may have remained in it will return to the co- 
lony. Thus you have a hive or box of honey, and al] 
your bees ſafe. 

Mr. Thorley adds, that the method he has purſued 
with great ſucceſs for many years, and which he recom- 
mends to the public, as the moſt effectual for preſerving 
bees in common hives, is incorporation, or uniting two 
ſtocks into one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, 
which will put them intirely in your power for a time, 
to divide and diſpoſe of at pleaſure. But as that domi- 
nion over them will be of ſhort duration, you muſt be 
expeditious in this buſineſs, | | 
The queen is immediately to be ſearched for, and 


killed. Hives which have ſwarmed twice, and are con- 


ſequently reduced in their numbers, are the fitteſt to be 
joined together, as this will greatly ſtrengthen and im- 
prove them, If a hive which you would take is both 
rich in honey, and full of bees, it is but dividing the bees 
into two parts, and putting them into two boxes, in- 


ſtead of one. Examine whether the ſtock to which you 


intend to join the bees of another, have honey enough 
in it to maintain the bees of both: it ſhould weigh full 
twenty pounds,, (ﬀ 
The narcotic, or ſtupefying fume, is made with the 
fungus maximus or pulverulentus, the large muſhroom, 
commonly known by the name bunt, puckfiſt, or frog- 
cheeſe. It is as big as a man's head, or bigger : when 
ripe, it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, and is 
exceeding light. Put one of theſe pucks into a large 
paper, preſs it therein to two-thirds, or near half the 
bulk of its former ſize, and tie it up very cloſe; then 
put it into an oven ſome time after the houſhold bread 
has been drawn, and let it remain there all night: 
when it is dry enough to hold fire, it is fit for uſe. The 
manner of uſing it is thus 

Cutoff a piece of the puck, as large as a hen's egg, and 
fix it in the end of a ſmall ſtick lit for that purpoſe, and 


tharpened at the other end, which place ſo that the puck 


may hang near the middle of an empty hive, This 
hive muſt be ſet with the mouth upward, in a pail or 
| bucket, which ſhall hold it ſteady, near the ſtock you 
intend to take, This done, ſet fire to the puck, and 
immediately place the ſtock of bees over it, tying a cloth 
round the hives, that no ſmoke may come forth. In a 
minute's time, or little more, you will hear the bees fall 


like drops of hail into the empty hive. You may then | 


beat the top of the full hive gently with your hand, 
to get as many of them as you can: after this, 22 
the cloth, lift the hive off to a table, knock it ſevera 
times againſt the table, ſeveral more bees will tumble 


out, and perhaps the queen among them. She often is 
one of the laſt that falls. 


them for this purpoſe on a table. 
. You muſt proceed in the fame manner with the other 
s 


| If ſhe is not there, ſearch for | d 
her among the main body in the empty hive, ſpreading | 


— 
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hive, with the bees of which theſe are to be united; 


One of the queens being ſecured, you. muſt put the bees 
of both hives together, mingle them thoroughly, and 
drop them among the combs of the-hive which they are 
intended to inhabit, When they are all in, cover it 
with a packing or coarſe cloth, which will admit air, and 
let them remain ſhut up all that night, and the next day, 
You will ſoon be ſenſible that they are awaked from this 


ſleep. - | ih 

The ſecond night after their union, in the duſk of 
the evening, gently remove the cloth from off the mouth 
of the hive, {rake care of yourſelf) and the bees will 
immediately ſally forth with a great noiſe ; but being too 
late, they will ſoon return ; then inſerting two pieces of 
tobacco-pipes to let in air, keep them confined for three 
or four days, after which the door may be left open. 

Providence has ordained that inſeQts which feed ofi 
leaves, flowers, and green ſucculent plants, are in an 
inſenſible or torpid ſtate from the time that the winter's 
cold has deprived them of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
Thus the bees, during winter, are in ſo lethargic a ſtate, 
that little food ſupports them : but as the weather is 
very changeable, and every warm or ſunny day revives 


them, and prompts them to return to exerciſe, food 


becomes neceſſary on theſe occaſions. Mr. White 
very judiciouſly obſerves, that a greater degree of cold 
than is commonly imagined to be proper for bees, is fa- 
vourable to them in winter. If a ſharp froſt, ſays that 
experienced gentleman, continues for two or three 
months, without intermiſſion, you may obſerve, through 
your glaſs, that the bees are all this time cloſely linked 
together in cluſters between the combs. If they are not 
altogether without motion, yet it is certain they ſtir not 
from their places, while the cold continues, and therefore 
eat not at all, | 5 | 8 

A colony of bees therefore placed on the north- ſide of 
a building will waſte much leſs of their proviſions, than 
others which ſtand in the ſun; for coming ſeldom forth, 
they eat little; and yet in the ſpring are as forward to 
work and ſwarm, as thoſe which had twice as much ho- 
ney in the preceding autumn. The owner ſhould how- 
ever examine their ſtate in the winter, and if he finds 
that inſtead of being cluſtered between the combs, they 
fall down in numbers on the ſtool or bottom of the hive, 
the hive ſhould be immediately carried to a warmer place, 
where they ſoon recover. | x 

| Moſt writers on bees have obſerved, that theſe inſects 
are ſubject to a kind of purging in the ſpring, which is 
often fatal to the whole hive. Madam Vicat aſcribes 


| this diſtemper to the honey being candied in the hive by 


the cold, But Columella deſcribes it as an annual diſ- 
temper which ſeizes them in the ſpring, when the ſpurge 
bloſſoms, and the elm diſcloſes its eds : for that the 
bees, being allured by the firſt flowers, feed ſo greedily 
upon them, that they ſurfeit themſelves therewith, and 
die of a looſeneſs, if they are not ſpeedily relieved. He 
relates Hyginus's adviſing, in this caſe, to cover the 
bees with aſhes of the fig- tree; and affirms, that, bein 


| enlivened by the warmth of theſe aſbes, the bees will 


| revive in two hours, and go into a hive brought to them. 
Columella adviſes giving them roſemary and honey di- 
luted with water. Ariſtomachus ſeems to have preſcribed 
the moſt effectual cure, namely, to take away all the 
vitiated combs, that is, all the combs in which there are 
open cells appearing to contain candied honey, 

The authors of the Maiſon Rufſtigue, impute this 
purging to the bees feeding on pure honey, which does 
not form a food ſufficiently ſubſtantial 'for them, unleſs 
3 have bee - bread to eat at the ſame time; and advife 
giving them a honey-comb taken from another hive, 
— 7 of which are filled with crude wax or bee- 
bread. HD TOY Ai e 

The common practice is to feed them in the autumn, 
giving them as much honey as will bring the whole 
weight of the hive to near twenty pounds. To this 
end, the honey is diluted with water, and then put into 
an empty comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella direQs, 
upon clean wool, which the bees will ſuck perfectly 


Ihe following directions given for this purpoſe in the 
; Maiſon Ruſtique, ſeem to be very judicious, Repleniſh 


— 


the weak hives in September, with ſuch a portion of 
O combs 
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edmbs full of honey, taken from other hives, as ſhall 
be judged to be a fofcient ſupply for them. In order 
to 90 this, turn up the weak hive, after taking the pre- 
caution of defending yourſelf with the ſmoke of rags, 
cut out the empty combs, and put the full ones in their 
** where ſecure them with pieces of wood run acroſs, 
n ſuch manner that they may not fall down when the 
hive is returned to its place. The bees will ſoon fix 
them more effectually. If this method be thought too 
troubleſome, ſet under the hive a plate of liquid honey, 
unmixed with water, with ſtraws laid acroſs it, and 
over theſe a paper pierced full of holes, through which 
the bees will ſuck the honey, without daubing themſelves. 
This ſhould be done in cloudy or * weather, when 
the bees ſtir leaſt abroad; and the hive ſhould be covered, 
to protect the bees from robbers, who might be allured 
to it by the ſmell of honey. 

Another circumſtance which may render it very neceſ- 

ſary to feed the bees, is, when ſeveral days of bad 
weather enſue immediately after they have ſwarmed ; for 
then, being deſtitute of every ſupply beyond what they 
carried with them, they may be in great danger of being 
ſtarved. In this caſe honey ſhould be given them in pro- 
portion to the duration of the bad weather. 
But it is not enough to know how to manage bees in 
all ſeaſons; it will be alſo requiſite to know how to de- 
fend them from their enemies; among which hornets 
and waſps, and eſpecially the ſpecies of waſps which are 
ſcarcely larger than bees, are very formidable; for 
they- * a bee loaded with honey. If this robbery 
is committed near the mouth of the hive, they carry off 
the bee to a place of greater ſafety. Their neſts ſhould 
therefore be carefully deſtroyed, by pouring plenty of 
boiling water into them; for this is by much the ſafeſt 
method. | HO 

The field-mouſe is an enemy to be carefully guarded 
againſt as ſoon as the cold begins to approach: for if it 
enters at that ſeaſon, it makes dreadful havock. At firſt 
jt deſtroys the loweſt parts of the combs; but as the 
weather grows colder, and the bees more torpid, it 
aſcends up the hive, and ſeizes on the richeſt treaſure : 
nor does the evil end here: for other bees, ſmelling the 
honey ſpilt by the mouſe, fall upon the hive, and rob it 
of what remained ; or as ſoon as the warm weather re- 
turns, and the bees ſtir about, they are ſometimes ſo 
diſguſted at the havock made by the mouſe, that they 
n hive. The only way to guard againſt this, is 
to prevent its entering into a hive. Whilſt the bees 
continue in their vigorous ſtate, it dares not attack 
them: therefore, as ſoon as the cold approaches, the 
entrance to the hives ſhould be leſſened. 

Bees may themſelves be reckoned enemies to bees: 
for they ſometimes wage cruel wars againft each other, 
Their fighting and plundering one another ought chiefly 
to be imputed, as Mr, Thorley obſerves, either to their 
perfect abhorrence of ſloth = idleneſs, or to their in- 


latiable thirſt for honey: for when, in ſpring or autumn, 


the weather is fajr, but no honey can be collected from 
plants, and is to be found only in the hives of other 
bees, they will venture their lives to get it there. 

Dr. Warder aſſigns another cauſe of their fighting, 
which is, the neceſſity that the bees are reduced to when 
their own hive has been plundered, at a ſeafon when it 
is too late for them to repair the lofs by any induſtry in 
the fields. y 3 
Sometimes one of the queens is killed in battle. In 
this caſe, the bees of both hives unite as ſoon as her 
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the conteſt, and the bees of both ſides unite under tho 


ſurviving ſovereign. 


Robbers make their attacks chiefly in the latter end of 
July, and the month of Auguſt. They appear to 28 
with caution at firſt, and to procure themſelves an en- 
trance by ſtealth; not pitching boldly like the native 
bees, and then entering at once in at the door. If the 
are encouraged by ſucceſs, they return in greater parties, 
ſometimes all the bees of a hive, and endeavour to force 
that entrance which they ſought before with ſo much 
caution, They come in ſuch numbers, as frequently to 
make thoſe who are not acquainted with theſe ſcenes. 
miſtake them for new ſwarms :; but the number of dead 
tees ſtrewed on the ground, ſoon convince them of this 
error. Columella adviſes to kill the queen, if poſſible; 
but the moſt effectual way to prevent the loſs of bees, as 
well as of honey, occaſioned by theſe robberies, is, earl 
in the autumn, to leſſen the entrance into the hive, as 
before directed, ſo as to leave room for only two or 
three bees to paſs a- breaſt. | 

In the third claſs of enemies to bees is a ſmall cater 
pillar, termed the wax-worm, or wax-moth, becauſe of 
the havock it makes on wax. It is tender in its frame, 
unarmed and defenceleſs; and yet can ſubſiſt itſelf in 
the midſt, and at the coſt, of the moſt numerous hive, 
A few of theſe little caterpillars will deſtroy and break 
to pieces the combs of a hive, build up new edifices for 


lodging themſelves in it, and finally force the bees to 
quit the place, 


| This inſe& is of the ſpecies of the falſe-moth, and is 


extremely nimble. It is enough for it to get into a hive 
unawares. It runs fo very ſwiftly, that it paſſes unper- 
ceived, and {lides into ſome narrow place between the 
combs, perhaps inacceſſible to bees, there to lay its eggs 


in ſecurity. This done, it makes its eſcape as well as it 
can. From each of theſe eggs proceeds a caterpillar, 


which eſcapes certain death meiely by its extreme ſmall- 
neſs, and the quickneſs with which it ſpins and enwraps 
itſelf in a covering ſufficient to ſecure it from all harm. 
This covering, or tube, is glued to the wax which the 


Caterpillar feeds on, and this inſect lengthens the tube as 


it eats the wax, till at laſt it ſhuts itſelf up, in order to 
be transformed into a chryſalis. Several caterpillars, and 
conſequently ſeveral moths, muſt proceed from the eggs 
which the males and females engender. Probably the 
bees deſtroy great numbers of the maths : however, if a 
ſingle female has an opportunity to lay her eggs, ſhe is 
ſo exceedingly prolific, that this ſecond brood may quite 
overſpread the hive. If one of the impregnated females 
eſcapes out of the hive by means of her great nimhle- 
neſs, ſhe ſeeks out another hive, in which ſhe ſpreads 
the ſame ſource of miſchief, vb 

The only method of deſtroying theſe pernicious inſects 
is to take away the infected hive; and after clearing it 
from the moths, reſtore it to the proper owners, who will 
now work with greater diligence and reſolution. 

The next particular neceſſary to be known, is how to 
ſeparate the honey from the wax. In order to this, the 
combs ſhould be laid in a place perfectly ſecure 
from the acceſs of bees; for otherwiſe the bees would 


not only carry off much honey, but alſo be extreme- 


ly troubleſome, by ſtinging the people at work. It is 
proper to burn cow-dung, or rotten hay, at the doors 
and windows of this place; becauſe the ſmell of the 
ſmoke ariſing from thence is fo diſagreeable to the 
bees, that it will drive them away. It any bees re- 


main in the comb, they ſhould be bruſhed off with 
the wing of a fowl into a tub of water, and being 
afterwards dried in another place, they will fly back to 
their hive. If the combs are taken out of the hive be- 
fore the end of autumn, there are generally young bees 


death is generally known among them. All then be- 
come one people: the vanquiſhed go off with the rob- 
bers, richly laden with their own ſpoils, and return every 
day, with their new affociates, to pillage their old habi- 


tation. This cauſes a throng unuſual for the ſeaſon, at 
the door of the hive they are plundering; and if the 
owner lifts it up at night, when all are gone home, he 


will find it empty of inhabitants; though there perhaps | 


will remain in it ſome honey, which he takes as his pro- 
. | . 2 
When two ſwarms take flight at the ſame time, they 


ometimes quarrel, and great numbers are deſtroyed on 


bath ſides, till one of the queens is ſlain. This ends 


» - 


in them. The parts of the combs in which theſe are 


ſhould be laid afide, for they would give a bad taſte to 


the honey. The bee-bread muſt alſo be ſeparated, and 
both ſhould be melted with the wax. 4 SEAS A 

Before the combs are laid to drain out their honey, 
they ſhould be carefully cleaned of every ſort of filth, or 


inſects. The cruſt with which the bees cover the honey 


in them ſhould then be pared off with a ſharp, thin, 
broad knife, and the combs themſelves ſhould be divided 
| through 

3 28 
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being the pureſt and beſt, _ 


through the middle, in ſuch manner as to render the cells year old are white ; thoſe of two years are dark colour- 
open at both ends, that the honey may flow the more | ed, or yellow; and where the combs are black, the hive 
freely out of them. The combs ſhould be laid in this] ſhould be rejected; becauſe old hives are moſt apt to be 


ſtate on ſieves, or ſome other contrivance, which will infected with the moth,” and moſt liable to other acgi- 
afford the honey a free paſſage. . It will run quite clear; dents. For this reaſon, the ſtate of the combs ſhould 


* 


and the honey thus obtained ſhould be kept by itſelf, as] be examined as high up as poſſible; becauſe the lower 


| parts of the combs may have been cut off, and renewed 


The combs which are but partly filled, and alſo thoſe | in the preceding ſummer.. It ſometimes, thaugh rarely, 


that were full and have done running, are broken by | happens, that two queens continue to govern le} 
hand, and the honey in them is ſqueezed out. Some | in the ſame hive; and in this caſe a large com 


put the-broken combs into a ſtrong bag, and then uſe 


arately 
forms 
a| the barrier. Such hives ſhould be rejected, becauſe 


preſs to ſqueeze the honey out of them; and even warm | there is not in them that harmony which is neceſſary for 
the broken combs with the help of fire : but neither of | the ſucceſs of 'the bees. = 


theſe laſt conſider that, in both theſe ways, much of | In order to judge of the ſtate of the hive, it may be 


the wax paſſes through the bag with the honey, and | raiſed a little in the W 


ſo as to admit a more than 


that the wax being of greater value than the honey, the uſual degree of cold; for this will drive the bees to the 
owner ſuſtains a loſs in that reſpect, beſides that his ho- top of the hive, and ſo benumb them, that the next 


ney becomes the leſs valuable, in proportion to its bein 


leis pure. It is true, that great part of the wax thus 


g | morning there will be no danger of their ſtinging. If 
any ſuch danger does appear, a pot of lighted charcoal, 


mixed with the honey ſoon riſes to the ſurface, and may | with ſome linnen rags upon it, may be got ready, and 


be taken off, eſpecially after the honey is grown hard. 


The makers of mead need not be extremely ſolicitous | be examined. 


* 
*4 


held under the hive whilſt it is pulled back in order to 


about ſeparating the honey ſo very perfectly from the] We may alſo judge of the thriving ſlate of the hive 


wax, becauſe, by waſhing the wax in cold water, the 


honey will diſſolve in the water, and the wax bein 


ſtrained from it by running the water through a coarſe 
cloth, neither bad taſte nor impurity will be communi- 
cated by it to the water, which may afterwards be uſed 


for making mead. The wax that has been ſkimmed o 


the honey ſeparated by preſſure, ſhould be waſhed in the 


by the following appearances. Bees which are in good 
g | condition will get into the fields early in the morning, 

return loaded, enter boldly, and not come out of the 
hive in bad weather; for when they. do, this indicates 
that they are in great want of proviſions.” They are 
ff | alert on the leaſt diſturbance ; they preſerve their hive 

free from all filth, or dead nymphs or bees; they are 


ſame manner ; becauſe, by this means, no part of the | ready to afliſt the bees which return loaded from- the 


wax Will be loſt. 


The goodneſs and flavour of honey depend on the fra- 
grance of the plants from which the bees collect it: and 
hence it is that the honey of different places is held in 
different degrees of eſtimation. That which is made 
early in the year is alſo preferred to what is collected in 


the latter end of the ſeaſon. 


In order to obtain the wax in a pure ſtate, what re- 
mains of the combs after ſeparating the honey, together | Societ“ de Berne: 0 
with the combs which contain bee-bread and young bees | ſervir d I Hiſtoire Naturelle 
or maggots, is put into a copper with a ſufficient quan- | 
tity of clean water, which is made to boil over a flow | of Bees. Fhite's collate 
fire, and ſtirred frequently with a ſtick. When the wax | Management of Bees. 


is melted, it is run through bags, which are put into 


preſs, to ſeparate the wax perfectly. The wax runs 
from the preſs into a veſlel placed underneath, with fome 
water in it, to prevent the wax from ſticking to it. ch, 
What remains after the preſſure may be again boiled in | of the former is whiter than t 
water, in order to obtain more wax from it: and this X 
ſhould be repeated by flow boilings, rather than by boil- 


ing it ſtrongly at once. 


When all the wax is thus ſeparated from the dregs, it 
is again melted in water, over a very gentle fire, and 
ſkimmed clean whilſt any ſcum ariſes. It is then poured 
into veſſels ſuited to give it the deſired form, after pre- 
vioufly putting into them a little water, to keep the | are are 

wax from ſticking to them. Theſe. veſſels are then cat- | fpot of ground will be ſufficient; for raifin; 
ried into a place where the wax may cool gradually. It 

is found that, the larger the cakes of wax are, the better | 
the wax keeps, and the higher price it brings; alſo, that | out the autumn followin 
the more gentle it has been boiled, the better it likewiſe | to grow; ſo that a ſee 
is: for too haſty boiling renders it hard, and this increaſes | afford a three year's draught of young 
the difficulty of bleaching it. Whatever filth ſticks to | ſhould be planted in a nurſery, and, if | Te 1 


the bottom of the cake is ſcraped off with a knife. 


fields, and to defend the hive againſt every enemy that 
dares to approach: they make a continual hummin 

noiſe, which increaſes on the leaſt touch... Indeed, by 
the Joudneſs of the humming, we may judge of the 
ſtrength and progreſs of the hive; and therefore this ſhould 
be frequently noticed, to enable us to form the. better 


1 


. #. + 


judgment of the preſent ſtate the bees are in, ...Calumella, 
lib, IX. Maiſon Rafigges fon L Memoires; &c. de la 
Ann! 1704-  Reamur's: Mears pour 

es Piſces tom, V.... Thorley's 

Bees. Warder's Manerchy 
ral Bee-Boxes. Mills's Eſſay on the 
a] BEECH, the name of a well known tree, and of 
which ſome planters ſuppoſe there are two diſtinct ſpecies 
calling the one the mountain or wild 'beech, and the 
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Enquiry into the Nature, &c. of 


ants, Which 
gned for tim- 


We ſhall conclude this article with a few directions] teen inches aſunder in the r WS. 


tor purchaſing bees; which ſhould always be done in the] But if they are deſi 
ſpring, as the dangers of the winter are then over. The is very well adapted, 
ſummer is an improper time for buying them, becauſe | two feet row W 
the heat of the weather then ſoſtens the wax, and there- 
by renders the combs liable to break, if they are not 


o feet row from row, and one foot in the rows, will 
be ſufficient. In this nurſery, they may remain two or 


FRG © O br three years, obſerving to dig up the ground between the 
very well ſecured. The honey too, being then thinner ce a vearc GEE, 75 


than at other times, is more apt to run out of the cells, | the better extend the 
which lis attended with a double difadvantag „namely, | n 
the loſs of the honey, and the daubing of the bees 


wheraby many of them may be deftroyed. A firſt an 


after it has been hived, 


rong ſwarm may indeed be be carried away in the night] ting, in, the rays of the ſun. to the roots, 
The hive ſhould be full of combs, and well ſtored | 


with bees, ay 
order to k 


The purchaſer ſhould examine the wax, in | the ſoil be ſtoney and barren, as alſo upon the vities 
now the age of the hive, The combs of a of hills and chalky mountains, where they will reſiſt the 


roots, at leaſt once 1 that their tender roots may. 
ſues every way; but be; careful 

30.1349 * 2 vi #4 nit £30 $4 ' $75 3 7 , „ ien 
not to cut or bruiſe their rogts; which is injurious, ta, all 
young (fees. nor ſhould you. ever dig, the 284 


0 


ummer, when the earth is bot and dry; far; by let» 


Abe. young | 


* 
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trees are often deſtroyed. F 
This tree will grow to a canſiderable ſtature, thqugh 
declivities 


wind 
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wind better than moſt other trees; but. then the nurſe- 


ries for the young trees ought to be made upon the ſame 
ſoil; for if they are raiſed on good ground, and in a 
warm expoſure, and afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak, 


barren ſituation, they ſeldom thrive. The nurſery ſhould | II 


therefore be made upon the ſame ſoil, where the planta- 
tion is intended, and the plants drawn annually to ex- 
tend the plantation. | 

The tree is very proper to form large hedges to ſur- 
round plantations, or wilderneſs quarters; and may be 
kept in a regular figure, if ſheared twice a year; eſpe- 
cially if they ſhoot ſtrong; in which caſe if they are 
e but a ſeaſon or two, it will be very difficult to 
reduce them again. | | 

The ſhade of this tree is very injurious to moſt ſorts 
of plants which grow near it, but is generally believed 
to be very ſalubrious to human bodies. 

It delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, where it ge- 

nerally grows very faſt; the bark of the trees in ſuch 
land is clear and ſmooth, and although the timber is not 
ſo valuable as that of many other trees, yet as it will 
thrive on ſuch ſoils, and in ſuch fituations where few 
better trees will grow, the planting of them ſhould be 
encouraged, eſpecially as the trees afford an agreeable 
ſhade, and the — make a fine appearance in ſummer, 
and continue green as long in autumn as any of the deci- 
duous trees; therefore in parks, and other plantations 
for pleaſure, this tree deſerves to be cultivated among 
thoſe of the firſt claſs, eſpecially where the ſoil is adapt- 
ed to it. Miller's Gard. Di. 
The timber is of great uſe to turners for making 
trenchers, diſhes, trays, &c. and alſo to carpenters for 
making ſtools, bedſteads, &c. Shipwrights likewiſe 
often uſe it for the keels of ſhips; and it is eſteemed the 
beſt wood for firing. The thin lamina, or ſcale of the 
wood, commonly called paſte-board, is uſed in making 
band-boxes, hat-caſes, &c. 

Beech wood is well known to be ſubject to worms, 
which ſoon deſtroy it. This worm is ſuppoſed to feed 
upon the ſap remaining in the wood after it is cut into 
ſcantlings, and 3 up for uſe. If therefore the ſap 
can, by any means, be extracted, the wood will be much 
leſs ſubject to decay. Upon this principle, a correſpondent 
of the authors of the Muſeum Ruſticum greatly improved 
the wood, by laying it a reaſonable time in a pond, and 
afterwards drying it in the ſhade; by which means the 
timber when applied to uſe, was at leaſt as good, and as 


durable as elm. He adds, that by boi ing the wood in- 


tended for ſmaller works, ſuch as bowls, trenchers, 
chairs, &c. two or three hours in a copper filled with 
water, all the ſap will be extracted, the wood will work 
pleaſanter, be more beautiful when finiſhed, and laſt, 
without compariſon, longer. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. 
pag. 135. 

BEECH maſ?, the ſeed of the beech- tree. 

This maſt is very good for feeding ſwine; ſo that in 
ſome counties of England, where there are large woods 
of beech- trees, the hogs are fed for months together on 
the maſt only. They thrive prodigiouſly on this food 
only, ſo that many porkers are killed in a year fatted 
A without the aſſiſtance of any other 
food. It is, however, the better way to take them up, 
and give them either pollard, barley-meal, or peaſe, for 
a month or five weeks, when they will be fit for the 
=_ | | 
But beech-maſt, like acorns, are apt to give the hogs 
a diſtemper called the garget; which may be effeQuualty 
prevented, if a few peaſe or beans moiſtened with water, 
and ſprinkled over with antimony finely powdered, be 
given them every other day for a fortnight or three 
weeks. Muſeum Ruſlicum, vol. I. pag. 474. 

- BEES-NEST), or b:irds-neft, the ſame with wild car- 
rot. See the article Wild CarRoT. 3 
BEER, a common and well known liquor, made of 
malt and hops, and uſed in various parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in thoſe where the vine will not flouriſh, and 
where cider is ſcarce. See the article BREWING, 

- Fhe grounds, or ſettlings of beer, &c. form a very 
rich manure. 5 | 
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-- BEESTINGS, the firſt milk taken from a cow after 
n | | | 


* 


| 
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„If this milk be not taken away clean from the cow 
upon her firſt calving, it 8 make the e mas 
to dry away. Nor ſhould the beeſtings be given to the 
calf, as it is very apt to furfeit. Li/le's Huſbanary, vol. 


pag. 143; FE is: _ X 
BEET), the name of a plant commonly cultivated in 
rome, and of which there are two ſpecies, commonly 

iſtinguiſhed by the names of white and red beet: the for. 
mer is cultivated for its leaves, and the latter for its roots. 

The roots of the white beet ſeldom grow larger than 
a man's thumb; the ſpikes of the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, which are long, and have 
many narrow leaves placed between the flowers. The 
lower leaves are thick and ſucculent, and their foot. 
ſtalks are broad. The varieties of this ſort are, the 
white beet, the green beet, and the Swiſs, or chard 
beet; but theſe will all vary from one to the other. by 
culture. | | > 38 

It is commonly ſown by itſelf, and not mixed with 
other crops, the beginning of March, upon an open 
ſpot of ground, not too moiſt. When the plants have 
put out four leaves, the ground ſhould be hoed, as is 
practiſed for carrots, carefully cutting up all the weeds, 
and alſo the plants where they are too near each other, 
leaving them at leaſt ſix inches aſunder. In three weeks 
or a month's time, the ground ſhou}d be a ſecond time 
hoed over, to cut up the weeds, and then ſet the plants 
at a greater diſtance ; for by this time they will be paft 
danger, ſo ſhould not be left nearer than eight or ten 
inches, if regard is had to the goodneſs of the leaves; 
and if it is of the Swiſs kind, with broad leaves, the 
plants muſt not be nearer than a foot: in ſix weeks 
after, the ground ſhould be hoed over a third time; 
which, if properly done, will deſtroy all the weeds ; ſo 
that after this, the plants will ſpread and prevent the 


weeds from growing, therefore will want but little clean- 


ing for a conſiderable time, and the leaves will ſoon be fit 
for uſe, when the outer larger leaves ſhould be firſt ga- 
thered ; leaving the ſmall inner leaves to grow larger; 
ſo that a ſmall ſpot of ground will ſupply a moderate fa- 
mily, and furniſh a new ſupply of leaves the whole 
year, provided the plants are not permitted to run up to 
ſeed, for after that their leaves will not be good. Miller's 
Gard. Di. 5 gn” 2 

M. de Chateauvieux tells us, that of this plant, 
cultivated according to the principles of the new huſ- 
bandry, produced leaves three or four inches broader 
than thoſe of the ſame kind of plants in his kitchen gar- 
den. By this method of culture it will yield an amazing 
quantity of leaves, which being very pleaſant to the 
taſte, will prove good food for cattle; and Mr. Roque 
has found by experience, that cows fed with them give 
a large quantity of milk. This plant, according to 
Mr. Roque's obſervations, grows above an inch a day, 
and is beſt ſown in March. A buſhel is enough for an 
acre, and will not coſt above ten ſhillings. It thrives 
beſt in a deep, rich, light ſoil: the ſtalks are very rich 
and ſucculent, and therefore the cows ſhould eat it green 

The red beet hath large thick ſucculent leaves, which 
are for the moſt part of a dark green, or purple colour, 
The roots of this are large, and of a deep red colour, 
on which their goodneſs depends; for the larger theſe | 
roots grow, the tenderer they will be; and the deeper 
their colour, the more they are eſteemed. The varieties 
of this are, the common red beet, the turnip-rooted 
red beet, and the green leaved red beet. 

It is frequently ſown with carrots, parſnips, or onions, 
by the kitchen gardeners . near London, who draw up 
their carrots or onions when they are young, whereby 
the beets will have room to grow, when the other crops 
are gathered; but where the crops are not timely. re- 
moved from them, it will be a better method to ſow 
them ſeparately. This fort requires a deep light foil, 
for as their roots run deep in the ground, ſo in ſhal- 
low ground, they will be ſhort and ſtringy. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in March, and muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as the white beet; but the plants ſhould 
not be left nearer than a foot'diſtance, or in good land 
a foot and an half, for the leaves will cover the ground 
at that diſtance. The roots will be fit for uſe in the 


autumn, and continue good all the winter; but in the 


ſpring» 
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ſpring, when the begin to ſhoot, they will be hard 
and ſtringy. Miller's Gard. Dici. e 3930 
That attentive cultivator M. de Chateauvieux raiſed 
the red beet according to the principles of the new 
huſbandry 3 and on digging up the roots on the twenty- 
fifth of October, he found them all nearly of the ſame 
ſize, which was from five to fix inches in diameter to- 
wards the top, or thickeſt part. Theſe roots ſeem to 
promiſe fair for being an excellent: food for cattle, and 
would be well worth the trial, as they wilt produce a 
very large increaſe, and are eaſily cultivated, - - 
BEE FI, a wooden inſtrument in the form of a mallet, 
but much larger, uſed in driving piles, wedges, hedge- 
ſtakes, &c. $199 zwe $45 no. Ut of 
BEETLE, is alſo the name of a flying inſect, of which 


* 41s * Is... 
* 4 
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obſerved, that the parts of this machine, repteſented in 


| Fig. 2, 3. are drawn on a ſcale twice as large fs the 


whole engine, Fi DIET | i a 
The hook F, Fig. 2. ſhould be made of vety tough 
iron, as well as the handle D, and the arch Ec. This 
handle ſhould be two inches thick at z, Where it joins 
to the hook, and the thickneſs gradually leſſen by degrees 
| up to the arch, which need not be more than half an 
, 4; 5u's ROWE $aat6St 0 
On each fide of the pin z, is a ſemi-circular notch, 
| x, 9, which reſts alternately on the pins, when the ma- 
| chine is worked. The hole D, and the arch E c, ſerve 
to fix a long lever of wood E F, Fig. 1. by means of 
two iron pins; and by this contrivance the lever is either 
raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure; in order ta render the 


there are a great variety of ſpecies; but they have all of | working of the machine eaſy in whatever part of the 


them caſes over their wings to defend them from hard 
bodies, which they often meet with when they dig holes 
in the ground, or gnaw rotten wood with their - teeth, 
to make themſelves houſes or neſts. When they fly they 
fill the air with a humming noiſe, and, perhaps, greater 
than that of any other inſect. There are different ſorts 
of beetles, ſome being large with horns, and others 
ſmall, and without horns. - + Menn 
BEEVES, a general name for oxen, or black cattle 
in genen!!! TE il 
| BEHEN, a ſpecies of chickweed, frequently called 
ſpattling-poppy. See CHICKWEED. | ice t 9.60 
BEN T-grafs, a ſpecies of graſs common in paſture 
grounds; there are ſeveral ſorts of this graſs, particu- 
Jarly that called fine bent, for the gathering the ſeeds of 
which the ſociety offered a premium. We have given a 


figure of one of the ſpecies of bent-graſs, on Plate III. 


Fig. 11. 1! 
BERE, or bear, a ſpecies of barley. See the article 
Sar ͤ ͤ ow wn des 
BERNE-MACHINE, the name of an engine for 
rooting up trees, invented by Peter Sommer, a native of 
Berne in Switzerland, £5.01 DOMES 42. 51 
A model of this machine was ſent by the Berne So- 
ciety to the Society for the Encouragement 'of Arts in 
London, and from this model the drawing on Plate IV. 
Fig. 1. was made. The engine conſiſts of three prin- 
cipal parts, the beam, the ram, and the lever. The 
beam A BC, of which only one ſide is ſeen in the fi- 
gure, is compoſed of two ſtout planks. of oak of three 
inches thick at leaſt, and ſeparated by two tranſverſe 
pieces of the ſame wood at A and C, about three inches 
thick. Theſe planks are bored through with correſpond- 
ing holes, as repreſented in the figure, to receive iron 
pins, upon which the lever acts between the two ſides of 
the beam, and which are ſhifted higher and higher, as 
the tree is raiſed; or rather puſhed out of its place. The 
fides are well ſecured at top and bottom, by ſtrong iron 
hoops. | | 5 | | 
The iron pins on which the lever reſts, ſhould be an 
inch and a quarter, and the holes through which they 
paſs, an inch and a half in diameter. The poſition of 
theſe holes is ſufficiently indicated by the figure. 
The foot of the beam, when the machine is in action, 
is ſecured by ſtakes repreſented at G, driven into the earth. 
The ram D, which is made of oak, elm, or ſome 
other ſtrong wood, is capped with three ſtrong iron 
ſpikes, repreſented at 7, which take faſt hold of the 
tree. This ram is ſix or eight inches ſquare, and a ſlit is 
cut lengthwiſe through the middle of it, from its lower 
end at K, to the firſt ferule a, in order to allow room 
for the chain gh, to play round the pulley K, which 
ſhould be four inches thick, and nine inches in diame- 
ter. This ram is raiſed by means of the chain g h, 
which ſhould be about ten feet long, with links four 
inches and three quarters in length, and an inch thick. 
One end of this chain is faſtened to the top of the beam 
at C, while the other, after paſſing through the lower 
part of the ram, and over the pulley K, terminates in a 
ring or link repreſented Fig. 3. the two ears m, n, of 
Which ſerve to keep it in a true poſition between the 
two planks of the beam. In this ring the hook P is in- 
ſerted. 5 £ | | Fo. 4 
The hook is repreſented in profile, Fig. 2. where F 
is the part that takes hold of the ring, But it muſt be 
Se OM | | 


beam the lever may be placed: for without this con- 
trivance the extremity of the lever EF, would, when 
the handle dF was near the top of the beam C, be 
much higher than men ſtanding upon the ground could 
reach. It muſt, however, be remembered that the lever 
is often ſhortened by this contrivance, and conſequently 
| its 3 leſſened. 5 


* 


The machine is worked in the following method : it 
is placed againſt a tree, in the manner repreſented in the 
figure, ſo that the iron ſpikes at F may have hold of the 
tree, and the end of "the beam A be ſupported by ſtakes 
repreſented at G. The iron handle, Fig. 2. is placed 
in the opening between the two planks of the beam, and 
the wooden lever fixed to it by means of the iron pins 
already mentioned. The hook F takes hold of the 
chain, and one of the iron pins is thruſt into the outer 
row of holes, by which: means the. outer notch 'x will 
| reſt on the pin, which will be now the center of mo- 
tion; and the end of the lever E, Fig. 1. being preſſed 

downwards, the other 'notch y, Fig. 2. will be raiſed 
and at the ſame time the chain, and conſequently the 
ram. The other iron pin is' now to be thruft into the 
hole in the inner row, next above that which was before 
the center of motion, and the end of the lever E, Fig. 
1. elevated, or puſhed upwards, the latter pin on hich 
the notch y reſts, now becoming the center of motion. 
By this alternate motion of the lever, and 27 the 
pins, the chain is drawn upwards over the pulley K, and 
conſequently the whole force of the engine exerted 
againſt the tree. There is a ſmall wheel at L, in order 
to leſſen the friction of that part of the machine. 
From this account the reader will very eaſily perceive 
that the machine is nothing more than à ſingle pulley, 
compounded with a lever of the firſt and ſecond order; 

and therefore its power may be eaſily computed from the 
nature of the pulley and lever. MS Mos 

It muſt, however, be remembered, that as the puſh 
of the engine is given in an oblique direction, it will 
exert a greater or leſſer force againſt the horizontal roots 
of the tree in proportion to the angle formed by the 
machine with the plane of the horizon; and that the 
angle of 45® is the maximum, or that when the machine 
will exert its greateſt force againſt the horizontal roots 
| of the tree. oe pn Cn Orgy 

M. N. E. Tſcharner, ſecretary to the Berne Society, 
obſerves, in a letter ſent to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. in London, and dated Berne, Jan. 
10th 1763, that by repeating experiments with this ma- 
(cine he has found that the chain gh, is ſo far from 
| giving an additional power, that it hinders the play and 

effect of the engine by its friction; and that when the 

ram preſſes ſtrongly againſt the beams, the chain is 
ſqueezed between the beams ſo as to render the upper 
holes uſeleſs, and ons the machine from being 
worked out to its full length; in conſequence of which 
it is obliged to be removed from its firſt place, and fixed 
again ane w; which neceffarily occaſions a loſs of time. 
He alſo found that the ram was too ſhort. He has there- 
fore taken away the chain, and lengthened'the ram four 
feet. 5 SLES Eb 3 2 (23 2 . Ai CLF 1 

The inconvenience of the chain was immediately 
ſeen by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, and 
therefore the machine at large made by their directions, 
was conſtructed without it. The ram moved between 
the two cheeks of the beam, and was puſhed up by the 
7 e alternate 


alternate motion of the lever. And that the force of 
the machine might not be leſſened by the removal of 
the chain, the lever was made of twice the length of 
that in the Berne model. | 
It will be very readily granted, that an engine con- 
ſtructed in this manner will be very uſeful in ſaving the 
labour of men; though very inadequate to the taſk in- 
tended, that of throwing down trees. For it ſufficiently 
appeared from experiments made by the committee of 
mechanics, that trees above ſixteeen inches diameter, 
eſpecially if oaks or elms, cannot be thrown down with 
this cngine, without the affiſtance of cutting their roots, 
BEVERAGE, drink, liquor to be drank.. 
BIENNIAL plants, ſuch as continue two years. 
BIG, the ſame with bear, or ſquare barley. See the 
article BARLEY. 
BIGGE, a pap, or teat. | 
BILL, an edged tool uſed by huſbandmen in cutting 
buſhes, &c. It is a kind of hatchet with a hooked 
point, and a handle either ſhorter or longer, according 
to the various uſes for which it is intended, 
p BIN, or BinN, a place where corn, &c. is depo- 
ited. | | | 
BIND-WEEd, called by ſome w:ith-wind, a trouble- 
ſome weed, of which there are two ſpecies, the ſmaller 
and the greater. | | | 
The firſt, or ſmaller bind-weed, commonly called 
gravel bind-weed, is very common upon — banks, and 
in gravelly ground in moſt parts of England, and is ge- 
nerally a ſign of gravel lying near the ſurface. Its roots 
penetrate very deep into the ground, whence it is in ſome 
countries called devil's guts. It is a very troubleſome 
weed both in gardens and fields. 
The ſecond or greater bind-weed, is alſo a trouble- 
ſome weed ; but in an open clear ſpot of ground, where 
the plants are conſtantly hoed down for three or four 
months, they may be effectually deſtroyed ; for when 
the ſtalks are broken or cut, a milky juice flows out, 
by which the roots are ſoon exhauſted, and decay; 
but as every part of the root will grow, this circum- 
ſtance renders it a troubleſome weed to deſtroy, where its 
roots are intermixed with thoſe of other plants. Miller's 
Gard, Di. 5 wa 
Mr. Liſle, after obſerving that he believes bind-weed 
propagates itſelf in paſture grounds chiefly by its ſeeds, 
and by its roots in arable land, becauſe it ſeems to lower 
too late in corn to ſeed before the corn is cut, thinks 
the reaſon why it is moſt apt to multiply in clayey ſoils, 
is becauſe ſuch ground being, in the common practice, 
ploughed only in winter months, after wheat, for other 
crops as barley, peaſe, or oats, and not till about Sep- 
tember for winter vetches; this tillage cannot deſtroy 
the roots or ſeeds of weeds like the ſummer fallows for 
wheat ; but, on the contrary, promotes their increaſe, 
particularly from the off-ſets, or joints of the roots. 
<« have known, ſays he, in this caſe, clay land folded 
for barley, and particularly that part of it which, wait- 
ing for the folds going over it laſt, was lateſt fallowed, 
bring up ſuch an increaſe of with-wind, that, though 
the Ard and ſummer had been very dry, every ſtem of 
barley had a with-wind round it. As the fold brought 
up a crop of this corn, it brought up with each plant its 
enemy, which would eat it out, pull it down before it 
could ripen, and threby prevent the filling of the grain. 
The crop is alſo greatly hazarded here, after it is cut, 
from the danger it d, run by laying in ſwarth, till this 
weed is withered before it can be carted. Again, near 
the end of the firſt ſummer, after the firſt year of a crop 
of hop-clover, which I fed, that is about the beginning 
of Auguſt, I fallowed the ground for wheat, then dung- 
ed the ſallows, and ſowed the wheat before Michaelmas. 
I had a very good crop of wheat; but a with-weed 
came up to every plant ; ſo that had it been a wet and 
cold ſummer, inſtead of a hot and dry one, as it chanced 
to be, my corn would have been pulled down and lodged 
while green in the ear, and in the milk, and could not 
then have filled in body and flour, but muſt have been 
of the nature of blighted corn. The increaſe of the 
with-wind here was, without doubt, occaſioned by lay- 
ing down this ground only to one ſummer ſeed after the 
hop-clover was ſown, when it had borne three or four 
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crops of ſummer corn after its wheat crop ; 
winter ploughings, as I intimated before, the off-ſets of 
the roots of weeds, and their ſeeds, were propagated. ] 
could not conveniently deſtroy theſe roots or feeds b 
giving the ground a ſeaſonable ſummer fallow in the be. 
ginning of June; becauſe I ſhould' then have loſt the 
truits of my hop-clover crop, by ploughing it in at the 
beginning of the firſt ſummer: though this would haye 
contributed much to the killing of the with-wind 
whereas, by delaying the fallowing three months longer 
viz, to the beginning of Auguſt, when the ſun had Joſt 
its ſtrength to burn up the roots and malt the ſeeds, and 
it was too late for the ground to lie long to a fallow, the 
_—_ _ y the Poor ak gave new Tife to the roots 
and ſeeds. Liſie's Huſbandry, vol. II. pag. 303. 
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BIRCH, the name of a tree ſo well known as to need 
no deſcription. This tree is not much eſteemed for its 
wood, but however it may be cultivated to advantage 
upon barren land, where better trees will not 
thrive; for there is no ground ſo bad, but this tree will 
thrive in it; for it will grow in moiſt ſpringy land, or in 
dry gravel or ſand, where there is little ſurface: ſo that 
upon ground which produced nothing but moſs, theſe 
trees have ſucceeded ſo well, as to be fit to cut in ten 
years after planting, when they have been ſold for near 
ten pounds per acre ſtanding, and the after-produce have 
been conſiderably increaſed. And as many of the woods 
near London, which were chiefly ſtocked with theſe 
trees, have been of late years grubbed up, ſo the value 
of theſe plantations have advanced in proportion. There- 
fore thoſe perſons who are poſſeſſed of ſuch poor land, 
cannot employ it better, than by planting it with theſe 
trees, eſpecially as the expence of doing it is not great. 
The beſt method to cultivate this tree, is to furniſh 
yourſelf with young plants from the woods, where they 
naturally grow, and are generally found there in great 
plenty; but in places where there are no young plants 
to be procured near, they may be raiſed from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be carefully gathered in the autumn, as 
ſoon as the ſcales under which they are lodged. begin to 
open, otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out and be loſt : the 
ſeeds are ſmall, ſo ſhould: not be buried deep in the 
ground. The autumn is the beſt ſeaſon to ſow them; 
and in a ſhady ſituation, the plants will thrive better 
than when they are expoſed to the full ſun; for in all 
places where there are any large trees, their ſeeds fall, 
and the plants come up well without care; ſo that if 
the young plants are not deſtroyed by cattle, there is 
generally plenty of them, in all the woods where there 
are any of theſe trees. Theſe. wild plants ſhould be 
carefully taken up, not to ng the roots. The ground 
where they are to be planted, will require no prepara- 
tion; all that is neceſſary to be done, is to Jooſen the 
ground with a ſpade or mattock, in the places where 
the plants are to ſtand, making holes to receive their 
roots, covering them again when the plants are placed, 
cloſing the earth hard to their roots. If the plants are 
young, and have not much top, they will require no 
pruning ; but where they have buſhy heads, they ſhould 
be ſhortened, to prevent their being ſhaken and diſplaced 
by the wind. When the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care, but to cut down the great 
weeds which would over-hang the plants, being careful 
not to cut or injure the young trees. This need not to 
be repeated oftener than twice in a ſummer the two firſt 
years, after which time the plants will be ſtrong enough 
to keep down the weeds, or at leaſt be out of danger 
from them. 9 
| Theſe may be planted any time from the middle of 
October, till the middle of March, when the ground 
is not frozen; but in dry land the autumn is the beſt 
ſeaſon, and the ſpring for moiſt. The diſtance which 
they ſhould be planted, is four feet ſquare, that they. 
may ſoon cover the ground, and by ſtanding cloſe 
they will draw each other up; for in ſituations where 
they are much expoſed, if they are not pretty cloſe, 
they will not thrive ſo well. 55 8 

If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be fit 
to cut in about ten years; and afterwards they may be cut 
every ſeventh or eighth year, if they are NE the. 

| room- 
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broom - makers only; but where they are intended for hoops, 
they ſhould not be cut oftener than every twelfth year. 
The broom- makers are conſtant cuſtomers for birch, in 
all places within twenty miles of London, or where it is 
near water-carriage: in other parts the hoop-benders are 
the purchaſers; but the Jarger trees are often bought by 
the turners, and the wood is uſed for making ox-yokes, 
and other inſtruments of huſbandry. _. | | 
In ſome of the northern parts of Europe, the wood of 
this tree is greatly uſed for making of carriages and wheels, 
being hard and of long duration, In France it is generally 
uſed for making wooden ſhoes, It likewiſe makes very 
good fuel. | 15 | . „ 
In ſome places theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, and 
the ſap drawn out to make birch wine, which has been re- 
commended for the ſtone and gravel, as is alſo the ſap un- 
fermented. The bark of the birch- tree is almoſt incor- 
ruptible. In Sweden the houſes are covered with it, where 
it laſts many years. It frequently happens, that the wood 
is entirely rotten, and the bark perfectly ſound and good. 
Miller's Gard. Dit. 3 1 
The beſt method of obtaining the ſap of the birch- tree 
for making wine, &c. is to bore a hole ſlanting upwards 
with a middle- ſized augre to a moderate depth in the tree, 
and to faſten a bottle to the orifice, by which means a 
large quantity of the ſap may be ſpeedily procured. Or 
many gallons in a day may be gathered from the boughs of 
the trees by cutting them off, leaving their ends fit to go 
into the mouths of bottles, and ſo by hanging many bottles 
on ſeveral boughs, the liquor will diſtill into them very 
plentifully. 3 e 155 
The ſeaſon for this work is from the end of February to 
the end of March, 'whilft the ſap riſes, and before the leaves 
ſhoot out from the tree ; for when the ſap is forward, and 
the leaves begin to appear, the juice, by a long digeſtion 
in the branch, grows thick and coloured, which before was 


thin and limpid. Nor will the ſap diſtil either in the night, | 


or in cold weather while the north and eaſt winds blow; 
but very well and freely, when the ſouth-weſt winds blow, 
or the ſun ſhines warm. es 3 | Ba 
The liquor is beſt that proceeds from the branches, hav- 


ing had a longer time in the tree, and thereby better di- 


geſted, and acquiring more of its flavour than if it had been 
extracted from the trunk. Afortimer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. 
406. | | | 
: In order to have enough of this liquor to ſet about mak- 
ing wine with it, many trees ſhould be tapped at the ſame 
time, ſo that a ſufficient quantity of ſap may be obtained 
in a few days; for it will not keep long, without a tendency 
to putrefaction. To prevent this, ſome authors adviſe 
ſetting that which is firſt drawn in bottles, or other proper 
veſſels, in the ſun, till the reſt be ready, and to put into it 
a hard toaſt of rye-bread cut thin, to make it ferment. 
But as it is neceſſary to mix with this juice either ſugar or 
raiſins, in order to give it a body, to enable it to undergo 
a regular fermentation, which alone can render it fit for 
keeping, and for want of which it is that this wine is ſo 
apt to burſt the bottles into which it is put, that firſt fer- 
mentation will certainly be found hurtful, When there- 
fore the huſbandman has not a ſufficient number of trees 
to obtain ſap enough for his purpoſe in two or three days, 
the moſt adviſable way will be to put the ſap into very ſweet 
veſſels, and place them in a cool cellar z for it will keep 
_ there perfectly ſound, for a much longer time, eſpecially 
if it be covered with oil, or bunged up cloſe. 

T be ptoportion of ſugar may be varied according to the 
taſte and intention of the brewer: but, in general, a pound 
of ſugar is thought to be the proper allowance for a gallon 
of this liquor. The ſap and ſugar muſt be thoroughly 
united by a heat juſt ſufficient to make them boil; but the 
long boiling, which is generally adviſed, can anſwer no 
good purpoſe : on the contrary, it will render the liquor 
leſs diſpoſed to ferment kindly, and likewiſe deprive it of 
a conſiderable part of the peculiar fragrance and flavour of 
the tree from whence it was taken. It ſhould. therefore be 
Carefully remembered, that the ſole purpoſe of boiling this 
liquor is, to make a thorough diſſolution of the ſurgar in 
it. Some people ſubſtitute honey inſtead of ſugar; in this 
Caſe a quart of honey is eſteemed equal to a pound of ſu- 
gar. With regard to various ſpices ordered by different 


Roque. 


| 


writers, they muſt be left to the taſte and option of the 
maker. Fi ep 1 

It is generally found neceſſary in order to ferment this 
liquor, to put into it a little yeaſt, a bit of dough, or a 
thin toaſt of leavened bread; after which it is treated in 
all reſpeQs like other vinous liquors. See the articles FRR- 
MENTATION, and WINE. | 
It is ſaid, that in the North, where large birch and 
plane trees are frequent, their ſap is obtained in ſuch plenty 
as to be uſed for brewing, inſtead of water, and that it 
makes equally ſtrong beer with much leſs malt. Dr. Tong, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 46. ſays, that one 
buſhel of malt brewed with this liquor will make as good 
ale, as four buſhels with common water. He thinks the 
ſap of the ſycamore the beſt for brewing ; becauſe it is 
very ſweet, and, at the ſame time, very wholeſome. 

BIRD-GRASS, or FowI-MEADOW-GRAss, a very 
excellent graſs imported from Virginia, by the late Peter 
Wych, Eſq; and has been cultivated with ſucceſs by Mr. 
he Rey, Dr. Elliot of New-England, in his 
Eſſays on Field-Huſbandry, tells us, that it acquired this 
odd name from its being brought into a piece of poor 
meadow at Dedham, by ducks and other wild water-fowl. 
4 N given a figure of this valuable graſs on Plate IV. 

18. 4. 1 } 
* Mr. Roque is the only perſon that has ſucceſsfully 
cultivated this ſpecies of graſs, we ſhall give our readers 
his own account of it, which he ſent in a letter to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 

„In the month of March, 1764, I received. from the 


late Peter Wych, Eſq; the chairman of the committee of 


agriculture in the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. an ounce and a half of the ſeed of a ſpecies of graſs 
called bird-graſs. He obtained it from Virginia, where it 
grows, though it is not a native graſs. The intention of 
putting it into my hands was, in order that I ſhould cul- 
tivate it, and be thence able to form a judgment whether 
it might have any. peculiar properties not found in our 


graſſes, that would render it an advantageous article of 


culture here. He had, himſelf, conceived a. very high 


opinion of it, by the information he had gained concern- 
ing it, from the country whence it camE; and intended, 
as ſoon as he ſhould have due proof from experiment, of 
what he hoped, to bring it before the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. who had, with public-ſpirited. 
zeal, entered very minutely into the conſideration of the 
means of improving paſtures. Being very ſolicitous to 
acquit myſelf of the truſt, I carefully preſerved this little 
treaſure till the month of April, which I thought might 
be a fit time to ſow it. Not being ee. with the 
particular nature of this grals, I prepared the ground for 
it, in the ime manner I ſhauld have done for a flower- 
bed: raking it with a wooden rake. I did this as I was 
willing by every means to ſecure its coming up: but ſuch 
care would not have appeared in the leaſt neceſſary, had I 
known its great hardineſs, and force of vegetating power, 
as I have done ſince. ee na 3 
At the time I expected the bird-graſs to riſe from my 


ſeed, I found the weeds and common graſs coming up very 
thick: ſo that I could not diſtinguiſh the deſired kind from 


theſe intruders ; particularly the poa-graſs. Being a ſtranger, 
as I before ſaid, to the appearance of the bird-graſs, I 
thought it the beſt way to weed out the other graſs and. 


herbs which I knew, and to. let what I could not diſtin- 


guiſh to be ſo, remain in the ground: and my eagerneſs 


was ſo great to perceive whether the bird-graſs was come 


up, that I went almoſt every hour to look after it. I diſ- 
covered it at laſt, in about a month from the time of its 


being ſown, by its having a deeper green hue than is com- 
monly ſeen in our graſſes: and I tranſplanted it as ſoon as 
1 imagined it would bear moving, into ſome of the ſame 
kind of ground, as that on which it had been raiſed: hav- 


ing firſt turned it up and cleared it from weeds, The ſize 
of this piece of ground was about twenty rods: part of it, 
a little gravelly, and the other part of it moory land. I 


ſoon perceived the bird-graſs grew better on the gravelly 


| 


than on the moory part of the ground. That on the 
gravelly being of a better colour and ſweeter than that 
on the moory; which was pale and yellow. And with 
reſpect to the moory ground itſelf, one part was moiſter 
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than the other, and the bird- graſs grew better on the drier 
ſide than on the wet. The graſs, however, looked well 
all the ſummer, and in the month of September following, 
I began to gather the ſeed, and proceeded in it till October. 
The quantity of the ſeed was above twelve pounds. 
1 The firſt year the graſs did nat grow to above two 
feet and an half high: but the ſecond it roſe to be four 
feet high. On the 14th of June of that year, being 
1765, I meaſured out ten rods of this graſs, and cut it. 
hree days after I weighed the product of this ten rod, 
herb and ſeed together; and they amounted to twelve hun- 
dred pounds. The tenth of Auguſt following, the ſame 
graſs was again grown to the height of two feet eight 
inches, and was a ſecond time fit to cut for hay: but I 
did not cut it; becauſe I wanted a ſecond crop of ſeed: 
which I obtained in the beginning of October; and it 
proved a much greater crop than the former. About this 
time a good deal of rain fell, which occaſioned me no 
ſmall ſhare of trouble in drying the graſs, and turning the 
little cocks. I then firſt remarked that ſhoots were made 
from almoſt every joint, in conſequence of the moiſture ; 
but from ſome more than others: and of theſe many were 
of a finger's length. Had I not ſuffered this graſs to ftand, 
that I might have the ſeed, I am ſatisfied I could have 
mowed it thrice in the year; but wanting to collect as 
great a quantity as I could of the ſeed, I have not yet 
actually tried that experiment. I am very confident, 
however, that this kind of graſs may be brought to aftord 
eight tons of hay per acre in the year: and any perſon who 
may entertain doubts of the reaſonableneſs of this ſuppoſi- 
tion, may have them cleared up by ocular proof, if they 


* 


will take the trouble to call on me; as great numbers of 


gentlemen have already done, to their entire ſatisfaction 


in this point. The latter end of May, and the beginning 


of June, will be a proper time for ſuch inſpection; as this 
graſs, being a forward kind, will be fit to cut at that 
ſeaſon. ET Fo 3 

„This graſs has a peculiar quality, different from what 
is found in any other kind I ever knew before; which is, 
that it hath very ſhort joints, and that every joint ſends out 
ſhoots, which ſtrike root whenever they touch the ground. 
On taking a full-grown plant of the graſs out of the 
ground, it will be found, moreover, capable of being di- 
vided into twenty ſmaller roots or off-ſets, proper to be 
again planted : and theſe off-ſets, though taken thus from 
the root, even in the beginning of July, will bear ſeed the 
ſame year. If, likewiſe, when this graſs is ready to be 
mowed, there ſhould happen to be much rain, no damage 
will enſue on waiting a month for fair weather. Becauſe, 
as this graſs is conſtantly ſending out ſhoots at every joint, 


it always keeps freſh; and does not wither, nor root at 


the bottom, as other graſſes do: but, on the contrary, it 
continues green, even till the ſeed is ripe: which is cer- 
tainly a very fingular property, and of great conſequence. 

« The goodneſs of this kind of graſs may alſo be very 
obviouſly inferred from the following particular. When 
J firſt ſowed it, which was in the month of April, 1764, 
I had, as I have above declared, only one ounce and a 
half of ſeed : but betwixt that time and the preſent, 1 
have found ſuch a ſurprizing increaſe, that I have collected 
from the ſucceſſive crops of this ounce and a half, as much 
ſeed as has ſown two hundred and fifty acres of land; and 
have beſides, as much by me at preſent, as will ſow one 
hundred acres more. 

< I ſhall not dwell any longer on the commendation of 
this graſs, than only to ſay, that it has every quality re- 
quiſite to make good hay. That it is eaſily propagated, 
and from a very ſmall portion of ſeed. That it is not ſub- 


ject to rot, or fail in patches, as moſt other kinds of graſs 


do. That it is a beautiful green at all times, and conſe- 
uently affords a moſt pleaſing verdure, when ſown in 
ight of any houſe, or made part of any proſpect. And, 
laſtly, that the produce of hay from it is extremely great, 
being much more than any other kind of true graſs will 
yield. Of the truth of all this many perſons can witneſs, 
who have, on ſeeing the real trials reſpeCting it, given the 
greateſt encomiums on it : I ſhall therefore proceed now to 
offer ſome directions for its culture. Shes 
«© The ground on which the ſeed of this kind of graſs 
is intended to be ſown, is to be prepared in the manner 
that is proper for lucern: that is, it ſhould be well ploughed 
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and harrowed; and cleared, as much as poſſible. 
weeds, in the ſame way as is done for Mater. | Wben al 2 
Avi is well mellowed and ſweetened, the ſeed may be 
fown : the quantity of which may be about one pound and 
a half per acre and the time of doing it, from March ig 
rl. WI Ke WL PO VT 3 
| fe Before the bird-graſs ſeed be ſown, it will be proper 
to ſow as much barley or oats, as will afford half a crop: 
and ſuch barley or oats being harrowed in, the pound and | 
half of bird-graſs ſeed ſhould be ſown over it: after which, 
in general cafes, the ground is only to be rolled the fir 
opportunity when it is dry. But if the ſoil be ſandy or 
dry, it may be proper to give it a very light harrowing. 
_ © This kind of graſs cannot be well ſown without ſome 
corn. Becauſe it is of ſo fine and delicate a nature, at ity 
firlt coming up, that the weeds would overpower and choak + 
it at that time: or a great expence would be neceſſary for 
clearing them away by hand. But when this graſs is ſo 
mature, as to be in the ſtate of a paſture, or fit to cut, it 
grows ſo cloſe and thick, that if a handful of money was 
thrown up over it, none would, when fallen, I am cer- 
tain, reach the ground, 8 1 

As to the nature of the ſoil proper for the culture of 
bird-graſs, almoſt every kind will do very well for it; ex- 
cept, as has been obſerved before, ſuch as is too wet or 
moory ; and this is one of the good properties of this graſs, 
becauſe few kinds flouriſh much on dry gravelly ground. 

«© This is a juſt account of the obſervations and expe- 
timents I have hitherto made on this valuable graſs; and 
they ſeem ſufficient to juſtify me, in endeavouring to ren- 
der it known to the public, as an object worthy their at- 

_— —_ | 155 
BIRD'S- NES F, the name of a weed otherwiſe called 
wild carrot. See Wild CaRRor. | 
BISHOP, a little ſpotted beetle, commonly called the 
lady-cow, or lady-bird. LE 
BISHOPING, a cant term made uſe of by horſe- 
jockies, implying the unfair practices they make uſe of 
to conceal the age of an old horſe, or the ill properties of 
a bad one. e F 
BIT, or Birr, the iron part of a bridle, put into a 
horſe's mouth. es | ATE 
BLACK, a colour in horſes, eſteemed very beautiful, 
eſpecially when they are of a jet ſhining black, and well 
marked, without having too much white: for as a great 
deal of white, eſpecially when it ſpreads round their eyes, 
and a great way up their legs, adds nothing to their beauty, 
ſo neither does it add any thing to their goodneſs. The 
Engliſh black horſes have more white about them than the 
black horſes of any other country. The Spaniſh, Ara- 
bian, Dutch, and Daniſh horſes, ſeldom have much; 
though a ſtar or blaze, and ſometimes a white muzzle, 
and one or more of the feet tipped with white, alwa 
looks beautiful and lively, and is ſo far from being "= 
minution of the goodneſs of a horſe, that moſt think it an 
addition, from an opinion that horſes without marks are 
generally ſtubborn and ill- conditioned. Some black horſes 
have brown muzzles, are browniſh on their flanks, and 
between their hips. Theſe are often called black browns, 
as they are not a perfect. black, but approach near to the 
colour of a tawny black hound; ſome are of a lighter co- 
lour about their muzzles, and are called mealy- mouthed 
horſes; and of theſe ſort are the pigeon- eyed horſes, 
which have a white circle round their eye- lids, and their 
fundaments often white. Thoſe that partake moſt of the 
brown, are generally the ſtrongeſt in conſtitution. Gib ſen 
on Horſes, vol. i. p. 46. 

BLACK-GRASS, a ſpecies of graſs in America, of 
which the following account is given by the late Dr. Elliot 
of New-England. | | Tees 
We have, ſays that worthy writer, in a letter to Mr. 
Mills, an excellent ſort of graſs in our ſalt marſhes. It 
thrives beſt, and grows largeſt, in thoſe meadows which 
border on tide-rivers, and have the greateſt mixture of 
freſh-water. Where the water is very ſalt it is not apt to 
fix and ſpread ; but will remain ſhort and poor. It is very 
tender, and cuts as eaſily as garden cives, grows thicker 
and taller than the common falt-marſh A. and affords 
from two to three tons of hay to the acre: but it. is a flow 
grower, after it has been cut, Its ſeeds are ſmall, like 
thoſe of tobacco, The colour of this graſs is a very deep 
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which renders it ſo conſpicuouſly different from 
iverſally known by the 


green, which renders it ſo co 
every other kind, that it is un 
name of black graſs. | 


« This ſpecies introduced itſelf long ſince the ſettle- 
ment of New England. Our firſt planters knew nothing 


it; nor has it yet travelled very far ſouth-weſt, Its & 
8 5 1 two tons of black graſs in an adjoining townſhip. 


firſt appearance in this colony was orv a marſh at Say- 
brook, to which an old boat was brought down Con- 
necticut river, by a great flood, and there caſt up.” This 
inclined me to think, that it was originally an inland 
graſs, which happened to ſuit with ſuch ſalt marſhes as 
are well ſupplied with freſh water; and what confirms 
me in this opinion is, that a perſon in the town of Kil- 
lingworth, where I reſide, having cleared a ſwamp far 
diftant from ſalt water, and afterwards ſent into this 
freſh meadow, cattle, which had been foddered with hay 
of the black graſs, had there in a ſhort time (tindoubt- 
edly by means of its ſeeds carried thither in the dung of 
theſe cattle) a fine growth of this very graſs, which has 
ſince not only eſtabliſhed itſelf, ſpread, extended, and, 
like a conqueror, beaten out the natural graſs; but 
looks as flouriſhing in that freſh meadow, a8 any grow- 
ing on a falt marſh. | „ 
<< I have a large tract of peat meadow, in which no 
raſs ſeeds will grow. 1 deſign to try the ſeeds of this 
black graſs in that dead freſh 
ſorts which I have tried do not ſucceed. . What en- 
courages me to do this, is my having introduced it into 
a once uſeleſs, worthleſs moraſs, worſe indeed than no- 
thing, though of conſiderable extent, for I was obliged 
to be at the expence of fencing it, for the ſake of other 
land. 
brakes. +. | 
6 Between this land of mine and a creek of ſalt wa- 
ter, intervened three meadow lots belonging to other 
rſons. I obtained leave of the owners to cut a ditch 
fix feet wide through their ground, and carried this ditch 
to the upper end of my land, where ſeveral croſs ditches 
were then dug, to invite in, and retain the ſalt water. 
The gaping mouths of theſe numerous ditches ſoon oc- 
caſioned a ſtrong indraught of ſalt water, and, in time, 
converted the main ditch into a proper tide creek. The 
ſalt water thus introduced has done wonders. It has 
not only killed the trees, buſhes, brakes, and levelled 
great inequalities, but has alſo introduced the black 
_ graſs, and thereby rendered an acre of that land, which 
was not worth any thing before, now worth thirty-five 
pounds of our currency. Tk : „ 
„The ſalt water in its paſſage through my neigh- 
bours grounds has alſo done them great ſerviee, oy 
troducing this black graſs ; and all this with ſmall 
pence.” Mills Huſbandry, vol. III. pag. 416. 3 
To this account of the black graſs given by doctor 


— 


In- 
ex- 


Elliot, we ſhall add the following, tranſmitted in a letter 
gentleman's ſon-in-law, the reverend doctor 


from that 
Gale. 


„Its (the black graſs) early ſpring and growth, its | 


lively green, its great produce, the preference given to 
it by cattle, when diftributed promiſcuoufly with ſalt 
graſs for their food; its rendering the turf of mirey, 
looſe, dirty meadows, firm and ſolid, and its aire 
nary quality when improved for paſture in the ſpring and 
ſummer, raiſed its reputation, and endeavours were uſed. 
to propagate it: but it proved very fullen and uncertain 
in its growth; growing only where it liſted, from 
the ſeed promiſcuouſly ſhed, and wafted about by the 
tide which overflowed the meadows. . 
< It is obſerved to grow and flouriſh well near the 
banks of rivers, which admit the ſalt water, and even 
in flat or low- meadows, which are in ſome meaſure 
_ overflowed every tide by the falt water: but theſe low 
meadows muſt alfo be of that kind only, where there is 
a courſe of freſh water when the tide is out: fo that a 
mixture of both freſh and ſalt water ſeems to be neceſ- 
fary for its prolific vegetation. nuts ere inet 
<< It grows largeſt and beſt in reedy and ruſhy coves, 
or arms of the ſalt meadows, which are a little higher 


than the general level of the ſalt marſh, which are not | 
overflowed by the flux and reflux of the 


commonly | 
tides, which lie at ſome diſtance from ſalt creeks or courſes 
ds a 5 1 


: 


meadow, ſince the other 


It was quite over-run with: reeds, buſhes, and | 


q 


riſing from the banks, or adjoining uplands.  - 


taken from a black praſs meadow 


vol. II. pag. 13 


| crop them as the other. They will 
| fort" of ſoil with che White thorn; 
mould is, the more 


of ſalt water, and which are watered by freſh ſpritigs 

% Þ have ſeen ſevera} ſuch meadows which flouriſh re- 
markably with this ſart of graſs, though but lately 
brought under culture: I am credibly informed, that 
eight acres of ſuch a cove produced this year thirty- 


„The black graſs is not near ſo much impregnated 
with ſalt as the common praſs is, when both of them 
grow together; and the dew which adheres to the black 
graſs is freſh, when that on ſalt graſs is highly impreg- 
nated with ſalt. _ % à ENROL 
It thrives on a clay or ftrong loam. The na- 
tural turf ſhouts broken, and the ſeed, after being 
mixed with freſfii . -dung, ſhould be ſpread; and faſten- 
ed in by zng; that it may hot be carried off by the 
water: of thay be propagated by tranſplanting the turf 

| | by which means it 
will be made to ſpread a pace. go}, 

i« It will alſo grow where ſalt water never reaches. I 
have ſeen it growigg on moiſt upland, and the turf has 
been fo firm, that it was hard work for ſix oxen to 
plough through it.“ het gt PIER BE ere 

We ſhall only add, that the above gentleman has juſt 
ſent the Society for tte Eacouragements of Arts, &c. a 
conſiderable quantity of the ſeed of this black graſs; 
and that they have diſtributed it to a number of gentle- 
men, in order to their ſowing it on proper ſoils; fo that 
there is great reaſon to hope that this valuable graſs will. 
ſoon be as well known in England, as it is now in 
o ano Soy 1; noi bas eioet, 
BLACK-LAND, a name given to à particular fort 
of clayey ſoil, which is rather a grey than a true black. 
But however pale it may be when dry, it always blackens 
by means of rain; and when-ploughed up at thofe-ſeaſons, 
it ſticks to the plough-ſhare ; and the more it is wrought, 
the muddier and duſkier coloured it appeats. 1 

Theſe forts of lands when ſomewhat fat, yet porous, 
light, and ſufficiently tenacious, are good both for corn 
and graſs; but as they are moſtly in bottoms, ſo the 
wetneſs of them often ſpoil them for corn j but where 
they are dry, they are extraordinary fruitful, eſpecially 
for barley ; they will bear alſo good wheat upon an erch 
crop: but if they are ſo very rich, that you fear lodg- 
ing of the corn, you may, if a deep mould, plant them 
with liquorice, or fow them with hemp, woad, cole, 
rape-ſeed, madder, or ſome other rich commodity, that 
beft agrees with ſuch land; and afterwards with corn; 
when ſome of the fertility is abated. The natural pro- 
ducę of theſe lands is eommonly thiſtles, docks, and all 
N of rank weeds and graſs. It will bear excellent 
The beſt manure is chalk, l 


Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 757. 
BLACK-IEGS, a name Eh Leiceſterſhire to a 
diſeaſe frequent among the calves and ſheep. In Stafford- 
ſhire they call it the wood-evil, © 
It is a white Jelly» and ſometimes a bloody jelly; ſet- 
tling in their legs, from whence it has its name of black. | 
legs, and often in the neck between the ſkin and fleſh, 
which will make them earry their necks awry. If it 
falls on the joints they overcome it; but of in their 
bowels they die, nor is there any cure. Life's Huſbandry, 


A 


clover. ime, dung, &c. 


BLACK 'OATS, a ſpecies of oats greatly cultivated 
in the northern parts of England, being eſteemed a very 
hearty food for horſes. Ses the article Cams. 

BLACK THORN, ſpecies of buſhes well known; 
and much uſed in making fences, kae. 

It is not reckoned quite ſo good for ferices as the 
white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run more into the 
ground, and is not ſo edrtain of growing; but then the 


-bufhes are much the beſt, and moſt laſting of any for 


dead hedges, or to mend gaps: nor are cattle fo apt to 
e ſame 
t che richer the 
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bandry, vol. I. pag. . e ee ee 
BLADE, the ſpire of graſs, or green ſhoots-of corn. 
BAD, alſo ſignifies the ſharp ot ſtriking part of a 
weapon or inſtryment, 4 HG 90D 00, 
Hs i | BLAIN, 
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BLAlN, a diſeaſe to which cattle are ſubject in the 


ſpring of the year. Some think it is occaſioned by a little 
red worm which the cattle lick up. It often occaſions a 
bladder as large as a hen's egg under tne tongue, and 
when this happens, the beaſt may be cured by breaking 
the bladder, and rubbing it with ſalt. 

Others impute the diſcaſe to a ſudden riſing of the 
blood, and may be known by the beaſt's eyes running 
with water; and as the diſtemper advances, its eyes will 
ſwell, and, if bled under the rump, the blood will 
feel hot. In this caſe the following drench is recom- 
mended. Take a penny worth of Engliſh liquorice, and 
an equal quantity of Engliſh anniſeeds, turmeric, long 
pepper, horſe-ſpice or diapente, all ground fine, and 
Juſt boiled up in a quart of ſtrong beer; but if the heat 
of the blood indicates that the Ullcawer proceeds from a 
hot cauſe, the horſe-ſpice ſhould be omitted. It 1s 
added, that if the bladder cannot be found under the 
tongue, the bum-gut ſhould be raked, where it will be 
found in the back. If a knife be run through the ear 
of a beaſt near the root, it will, according to the report 
of experienced graziers, prove a certain cure in this diſ- 
temper, provided it be done before the beaſt falls, 
Liſle's Huſbandry, vol. II. pag. 127. | 

BLANCHING, an operation performed on certain 
ſallets, roots, &c. ſuch as cellery and endives, to render 
them fairer and fitter for the table. FI 

One method of blanching conſiſts in tying the leaves 
up cloſe ; this is practiſed on cabbages, lettuces, &c. in 
the ſummer, which makes them fit for ule conſiderably 
ſooner, and particularly thoſe which are not inclinable to 
turn in, or cabbage, as the gardeners call it. Another 
method practiſed in winter on celery, endive, dandelion, 
&c is by earthing them up to their tops, which not 
only b'anches, but alſo protects them from the froſts. 

BLAST, the ſame with blight. See BLIGHT. 

BLAZE, a white mark in a horſe's f&ce. 


BLEA, that part of a tree which lies immediately 


under the bark, or between that and the hard wood, 
and is the firſt progreſs of the alteration of the bark into 
wood, by the natural growth, and ftrengthening of the 
fibres. 

While the blea remains any thing ſoft, and retains 
ſome what of the nature of bark, it may maintain a feeble 
vegetation; but when it is grown abſolutely hard and 
woody, it can no longer contribute to carry on that 
operation. | : | | 

BLEEDING, an operation frequently neceſſary among 


all kinds of cattle, particularly, horſes ; and conſiſts in 


opening a vein by means of an inſtrument called a 


fleam. Eat nt | 

Thoſe horſes that ſtand much in the ſtable, and are full 
fed, require bleeding more than thoſe that are in conſtant 
exerciſe; but eſpecially when their eyes look heavy and 
dull, red and inflamed ; or when they look yellow or in- 
flamed in their lips, and inſides of their mouths ; when 
they ſeem hotter than uſual, and mangle their hay. 
Theſe are all indications that require bleeding, and like- 
wiſe to lower their diet till they have more exerciſe. 
Young horſes ſhould be bled when they are ſhedding 
their teeth, which is a relief to them, and removes thoſe 
feveriſh heats, to which they are ſubject at that time, 

The ſpring is always a proper ſeaſon for bleeding, 
becauſe their blood is then more luxuriant than at other 
times; and in ſummer it is often neceſſary to prevent 
fevers, always chooſing the cool of the morning, and 
keeping them cool the remaining part of the day. 

Some bleed their horſes three or four times a year, or 
even oftener, by way of prevention. Theſe take a very 
ſmall quantity at a time, not exceeding a pint, or a pint 
and a half, only.to give a kind of ATT to the 
blood, and by that means to preſerve or render it more 
thin and fluid, and to prevent its ſtagnating in the 
ſmaller veſſels, which indeed is the firſt beginning of al- 
moſt all diſeaſes; but how far this ſucceeds, can only be 
known to thoſe who have practiſed it a ſufficient time. 
There is, however, this inconvenience from frequent 
bleeding, that it grows into a habit, which, in ſome 
Caſes, cannot be eaſily broken off without hazard; and 
ſome horſes have been known to become weak from fre- 
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quent bleeding, while others have had their necks. is 


tull of ſcars, that they are apt to inflame and | 
every time they are bled, which is always — 17g 
and often ends with the loſs of the vein. And there- 
fore to prevent ſuch accidents, thoſe who bleed horſes 
ſhould not confine their operation to one place of the 
vein, as they generally do, but uſe themſelves to open it 
higher or lower as they ſee occaſion; and if they meet 
with any difficulty in bleeding in the neck veins, the 
plate veins, or any other large veins, that can be made 
to run a full ſtream, will equally anſwer the ſame end. 
But the caſes that require bleeding moſt, are colds. 
tevers of almoſt all kinds, falls, and bruiſes, which 850 
lometimes dangerous to horſes, becauſe of their great 
weight. Hurts and wounds of the eyes, ſtrains in hard 
riding, or drawing, and all other accidents where a ſtag- 
nation of the blood may be ſuddenly expected, or where 
the ſmall veſſels may be broke, and the blood extravaſated 
Thoſe horſes that refuſe their food after riding, or an N 
ſort of work, require to be bled more frequently than 
others, to prevent feyers, and inward inflammations of 
the lungs, the liver, or any of the principal viſcera. 
Nor is it leſs neceſſary to bleed horſes at graſs, when 
the purgation is over, and they begin to gather fleſh, or 
at any other time, when they look heavy about their 
eyes, for that is a proper indication for bleeding; and 
ſome rank paſtures require more bleeding than others. 
There are alſo other indications that require bleeding 
by way of prevention, viz. when any epidemic diſtemper 
prevails among the horſes; at ſuch times the ſound ones 
may be bled, to keep them, if poſfible, from being in- 
fected ; and if the contagion continues, it may not be a 
amiſs to repeat the bleeding once in two or three months, 
or oftener ; but in ſmall quantities, for the loſs of too 
much blood may be hurtful in ſome times of conta- 


| gion. It is likewiſe neceſſary_to keep ſound horſes from 


the unſound, or to remove them into places where the 
infection has never ſpread itſelf. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of 
Horſes, vol. I. pag. 218. | 8 
BLEYME, an inflammation in an horſe's foot, occa- 
ſioned by blood putrified in the inner part of the coffin 
towards the heel, between the ſole and the coffin-bone. 
There are three. ſorts of bleymes; the firſt, bred in 
ſpoiled, wrinkled feet with narrow heels, are uſually 
ſeated in the inward or weakeſt quarter : the ſecond, 
beſides the uſual ſymptoms of the fi lt, infects the griſtle, 


and muſt be extirpated, as in the cure of a quitter- bone. 


See QuITTER-BONE. The third is occaſioned by ſmall 


ſtones, or gravel, between the ſhoe and the ſole. For 


the cure they pare the foot, let out the matter, if any, 

and dreſs the ſore like the prick of a nail. „ 
BLIGHT), a general name for various diſtempers in- 

cident both to corn and fruit- tres. 

M. du Hamel treats that part of this ſubjeQ which re- 
lates to corn in a very maſterly and inſtructive manner; 
dividing what we generally call blights into the following 
ſpecies, viz. empty ears, parched and ſhrivelled corn, 
glazed corn, abortive or rickety corn, barren corn, and 
fallen or lodged corn, The reader will find each under 
its proper articles, as EM TY Ears, Ke. 
There is nothing, ſays Mr. Miller, ſo deſtructive 
to a fruit-garden as blights ; nor is there any thing in 
the bulines of gardening which requires more of our 
ſerious attention, than the endeavouring to prevent or 
guard againſt this great enemy of gardens. CT 

In order, therefore, to remedy this evil, it will be 
neceſſary firſt to underſtand the true cauſes of, blights : 
and, although many curious perſons have attempted to 
explain the cauſes of them, yet very few of them have 
yet.come near the truth, except the reverend and learned 
doctor Hales, who hath, in his curious book, intitled, 
Vegetable Statics, given us ſome accurate experiments 
upon the growth and perſpiration of plants; together 
with, the various effects the air has upon vegetables; ſo 
that, by carefully attending thereto, together with dili- 
gent-obſervations, we need ſeldom be at a loſs how to 
account for the cauſes of blights, whenever they may 
happen. V ; 1 
„ Blights are often cauſed by a continued eaſterly 
wind, for ſeveral days together, without the interven- 
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ton of ſhowers, or any morning dew, by which the | 
perſpitation of the hs © bloſſoms is ſtopped ; ſo that, | 
in a ſhort time, their colour 1s changed, and they wither 
and decay: and if it ſo happens, that there is a lon 
continuance of the ſame weather, it equally affects the 
tender leaves; for their perſpiring matter. is hereb 
thickened, and rendered glutinous, cloſely adhering to 
the ſurfaces of the leaves, and becomes a proper nutri- 
ment to thoſe ſmall inſects, which are always found 
preying upon the leaves and tender branches of fruit- 
trees, whenever this blight happens. | | 
« The beſt remedy for this diſtemper, that I have yet 
known to ſucceed is gently to waſh and ſprinkle over the 
trees, from time to time, with common water (that is, 
ſuch as hath not had any thing ſteeped in it) and the 
ſooner this is performed (Whenever we apprehend danger) 
the better; and, if the young and tender ſhoots ſeem to 
be much infected, waſh them with a woollen cloth, ſo 
as to clear them, if poſſible, from all this glutinous mat- 
ter, that their reſpiration and perſpiration may not be 
obſtructed; and if we place ſome broad flat pans or tubs 
of water near the trees, that the vapours exhaled from 
it may be received by the trees, it will keep their tender 
parts in a ductile ftate, and greatly help them; but, 
whenever this operation of waſhing the trees is per- 
formed, it ſhould be early in the day, that the moiſture 
may be exhaled before the cold of the night comes on ; 
eſpecially if the nights are froſty : nor ſhould it be done 
when the ſun ſhines very hot upon the wall, which 

would be ſubject to ſcorch up the tender bloſſoms. 
Another cauſe of blights in the ſpring is, ſharp 
hoary froſts, which are often ſucceeded by hot ſunſhine 
in the day-time; which is the moſt ſudden and certain 
_ deſtroyer of fruits that is known: for the cold of the 
night ſtarves the tender parts of the bloſſoms, and the 
ſun riſing ſun hot upon. the walls before the moiſture is 
dried from the bloſſoms (which, being in ſmall globules, 
collects the rays of the ſun) a arr heat is thereby 
the tender flowers, and other 
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acquired, which ſcorches 
parts of plants. 1 5 
But there is another ſort of blight, againſt which it 
is very difficult to guard our fruit-trees; this is ſharp 
pinching froſty mornings, which often happen at the 
time when the trees are in flower, or while the fruit is 
very young, and occaſion the bloſſoms or fruit to drop 
off; and, ſometimes, the tender parts of the ſhoots and 
leaves are greatly injured thereby. , _ EY 
The only method yet found out to prevent this miſ- 
chief is by carefully covering the walls, either with 
mats, canvas, reeds, &c. which being faſtened ſo as not 
to be diſturbed with the wind, and ſuffered to remain 
on during the night, by taking them off every day, if 
the weather permits, is the beſt and ſureſt method that 
hath yet been uſed in this caſe ; which, although it has 
been lighted, and thought of little ſervice by ſome, yet 
the reaſon of their being not ſo ſerviceable, as has been 
expected, was, becauſe they have not been rightly uſed, 
by ſuffering the trees to remain too long covered; by 
which means, the younger brinches and leaves have 
been rendered too weak to endure the open air, when 
they are expoſed to it; which has often proved of worſe 
conſequence to trees, than if they had remained entirely 
uncovered, e e OT 
© Whereas, when the covering before-mentioned has 
been performed, as it ought to be, it has proved very 
ſerviceable to fruits; and many times, when there has 
been almoſt a general deſtruction of fruits, in the neigh- 
bouring gardens, there has been a plenty of them in 
ſuch places where they have been covered; and, though it 
may to ſome ſeem very great trouble, yet, if theſe cover- 
1ngs are fixed near the upper part of the wall, and are 
fal ened to pullies, ſo as to be drawn up, or let down, it 
will be ſoon and eaſily done; and the ſucceſs will ſuffi- 
ciently pay the trouble. # | 
ut there. is another ſort of blight, that ſometimes 
comes later in the ſpring, viz. in April or May, which 
is often very deſtructive to orchards, and open planta- 
tions, and againſt which we know no remedy. This is 
hat is called a fire-blaſt, which, in a few hours, hath 
not only deſtroyed the fruit and leaves, but many times 
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the ſun's rays. 
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parts of trees, and, ſometimes, whole ones have been 
killed by it. 


This is ſuppoſed to effected by volumes of tranſpa- 


g | rent flying vapours, which, among many forms they re- 


volve into, may ſometimes approach ſo near to a he- 


y | miſphere, or hemi- cylinder, either in their upper or 


lower ſurfaces, as thereby to make the beams of the ſun 
converge enough to ſcorch the plants or trees they fall 
upon, in proportion to the greater or leſs convergency of 
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„ The learned Boerhaave, in his Theory of Chemiſtry, 
obſerves, that thoſe white clouds, which appear in ſum- 
mer time, are, as it were, ſo many mirrors, and occa- 
ſion exceflive heat; theſe mirrors are ſometimes round, 
ſometimes concave, polygonous, &c. and therefore when 
the face of the heavens is covered with ſuch white 
clouds, the ſun, ſhining among them, muſt of neceſ- 
ſity produce a vehemen heat; 55 many of his rays, 
which would otherwiſe, perhaps, never touch our earth, 
are by that means reflected to us: thus, if the ſun be on 
one ſide, and the clouds on the oppoſite, they will be 
perfectly burning glaſſes. | Teh 
] have ſometimes, continues he, obſerved a kind of 
hollow clouds, full of hail and ſnow in this. poſition ; 
during the continuance of which, the heat was extreme; 
ſince by ſuch condenſation they were enabled to reflect 
more ſtrongly : after this came a ſharp cold, and then 
the clouds diſcharged their hail in great quantities; to 
which ſucceeded a moderate warmth. Frozen concave 
clouds therefore, by this great reflection, produce a vi- 
gorous heat; and the ſame, when reſolved, exceſſive 
cold. Whence, as doctor Hales obſerves, we ſee, that 
blaſts may be occaſioned by the reflections of the clouds, 
as well as by the above-mentioned refraction of denſe 
tranſparent vapours. Ty * dts ny 
« Apainft this enemy to fruits, &c. as has been al- 
ready obſerved, there is. no guard to our plantations, 
nor any remedy to cure it : but as this more frequently 
happens in cloſe plantations (where the ſtagnating va- 
pours from the earth, and the plentiful perſpiration from 
the trees, are pent in for want of a free air to diſſipate 
and diſpel them; which are often obſerved, in ftill 
weather, to aſcend in ſo plentiful a manner, as to be 
ſeen by the naked eye; but eſpecially with a reflecting 
teleſcope, ſo as to make a clear and diſtin object be- 
come dim and tremulous) than in thoſe which are plant- 
ed at a greater diſtance, or are not ſurrounded with hills 
or woods; this directs us in the firſt planting of orchards, 
&c. that we ſhould allow a greater diſtance between the 
trees; and make choice of clear healthy ſituations, that 
the air may freely paſs between the trees, to diſſipate 
thoſe vapours before they. are formed into ſuch volumes, 
| whereby the circumambient air will be clear, and, leſs 
ſubject to injuries : as alſo the fruits, which are produced 
in this clearer air, will be much better taſted than thoſe 
that are ſurrounded. with a thick rancid air; for, as 
fruits are often in a reſpiring ſtate, ſo they, conſequent- 
ly, by imbibing a part of theſe vapours, are rendered 
crude, and ill ; which is often the caſe with a great 
part of our fruits in England. Miller's Gard, Dict. 
BLIND, deprived of the ſenſe of ſight. 
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Moon- BLIx D, or lunatic, a diſeaſe to which horſes are 
ſubject, the ſymptoms of which are no other than the fore- 
runners of ' cataracts, and generally end in blindneſs. 

Signior Ruini, ſays that experienced writer Mr. Gib- 
ſon, and moſt other foreign writers, both French and Ita- 
lia, in treating the diſeaſes of horſes, have all of them 
reckoned the moon · blind ſymptoms as a peculiar diſeaſe 
of the eyes, without having any relation to a cataract, 
which they have conſidered a- part, as another diſeaſe of 
the eyes, which ſhews they built more on books than ex- 
perience. But from many years obſervation, I do not re- 
member I have ever ſeen a cataract bred in the eyes of any 


| other horſes than thoſe which were called lunatic, or moon- 


blind. The Arabians were the firſt that aſcribed ſo much 
to the moon in the diſeaſes of the human body; and after 
the decay of learning all over Europe, their ſuperſtitious 
notions were ſo firmly riveted, and ſo univerſally prevailed, 
that they could not be eaſily exploded, even by the ableſt 
phyſicians, till the modern diſcoveries in ;pgcural know- 
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it when it happens. 


appear in the moon-blind horſes, are, for the moſt part, 
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dominant; nor is it unuſual in this caſe for one eye to 
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ledge made way for more ſolid improvements in the medi- 
cinal art; and therefore it is no wonder, that the firſt 
writers on the ſubject of farriery, notwithſtanding ſome of 
them were men of learning, ſhould fall in with all the 

common ſuperſtitions that had ſo long prevailed, and had 

ſo great an influence on the practice of phyſic. 

Theſe writers have deſcribed this diſtemper as appear- 
ing at certain times of the moon, coming ſometimes at 
the new-moon ; ſometimes at the full; and ſometimes in 
the wane of the moon; that it ſometimes returns once in 
three months ; ſometimes once in two months, and in ſome 
not above once in fix months: that the eyes look fo clear 
when the diſtemper abates, that it is impoſſible to ſee any 
imperfeCtion in them. But theſe obſervations are very lia- 
ble to exception; for any one who has the leaſt knowledge 
of the eyes, muſt needs ſec, that when the diſtemper is 
the moſt abated, and the eye the moſt clear, it ſtill ſhews 
a remarkable weakneſs, and upon full trial, the ſight will 
be found defective, Neither could I perceive that the eyes 
were affected by any of the moon's periods, ſo as not to 
vary, unleſs by mere accident, And therefore theſe ob. 
ſervations are neither of any great uſe to the knowledge of 
the diſtemper, nor to lead us into a right method of curing 
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I have already taken notice, that the ſymptoms which 
no other than the prognoſtics of breeding cataracts. Theſe 
ſymptoms generally make their firſt appearance, when a 
horſe is turned five, coming fix, at which time one eye 
becomes clouded, the eye-lids ſwoln, and very often ſhut 
up; and, for the moſt part, a thin viſcid water runs, from 
the diſeaſed eye, down the check, which is generally more 
or leſs in proportion, as the eye and eye-lids happen to be 
more or leſs ſwelled and inflamed; and in ſome conſtitu- 
tions, the inflammation is ſo great, and the humour ſo ſharp 
and corroſive, that it ſcalds and fetches off the hair where- 
ever it comes. The veins of the temples and under the 
eye, along the ſide of the noſe, are alſo turgid and full: 
others run but little; nor is the humour very ſharp. 
This diſorder is apt to come and go, till the cataracts 
are perfect and ripe, and then all pain and anguiſh, and 
the ſoreneſs and running of the eyes, go off with blindneſs, 
when the horſe is between ſeven and eight years old, this 
being about the time when moſt horſes are ſpread and come 
to their full growth; ſo that from its firſt appearance to its 
completion, is generally about two years, or two years 
and a half, during which time, ſome horſes have the re- 
turns of the diſorder, not only more frequently than others, 
but the ſymptoms alſo are more ſtrong and violent, In 
ſome the eye is not much diſturbed above a week, when 
it clears up again, and returns to its former ſtate. In ſome 
horſes the eye continues bad a fortnight or three weeks. 
In others a month or longer, before the diſorder goes off; 
and the time of the return, ſo far as I could obſerve in 


many horſes, was always uncertain, and could not be fixed | 


to any period of the moon, as many have imagined, be- 
ing ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, according to its. 
predominancy, or according to the treatment a horſe meets 
with from his farrier and keeper. Some have their returns 
once within the ſpace of two or three months; ſome with- 


in the ſpace of four; and, with the greateſt care and pains, : 
the * ſeldom keeps off above | 96 months, without a ' 
relapſe. — 1 
This is uſually the caſe of thoſe moon- blind horſes, 
which have their eyes ſtrongly inſected with a hot ſharp hu- 
mour, that ſhuts them up with ſwelling and inflammation, | 
But there is another kind of moon blindneſs, which is alſo | 
the fore-runners of cataracts, where no humour or weeping | 
attends the eye. It is never ſhut up or cloſed, as in the 
caſe above deſcribed, but will now and then look thick and 
troubled, at which time the horſe ſees little, and, perhaps, 
nothing 0 Here the eyes always appear funk and 
periſhing, though the cataraQts do not become ſo ſoon com- 
plete, as in thoſe that are full, and where a humour is pre- 


eſcape, whereby a horſe will retain fight to guide him, ſo 
as to render him fit for common drudgery. 

The cauſes of this diſtemper are various, and when 
it proceeds from a natural defect in the eyes, it may no 
doubt be hereditary ; but in a horſe that has naturally good 
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eyes, and yet turns moon-blind, it is uſually owing to fick. 
neſs, or ſome other malady that bas Barro! in Yo *. 
though we ſeldom ſee horſes turn moon- blind and breed 
cataracts, but where the eyes are naturally in fault. Theſe 
eyes are, for the moſt part, faulty, that are very large and 
prominent, or very flat, ſmall, and ſunk; both which de- 
tects in the eyes of horſes are liable to blindneſs, though 
they differ in their manner; and therefore colts; that have 
large eyes, that run abroad, always feed with their heads 
downwards, and are continually expoſed to the ſun in hot 
weather, = eaſily contract an habitual weakneſs in their 
eyes, elpecially as the blood and juices of all young ani- 
mals are naturally of a viſcid and balſamic texture, and 
thence may be the more eaſily retarded in the veſſels of 
the eye, which are exquiſitely fine. Theſe cauſes pro- 
duce weakneſs and relaxation in the eyes, and this {till in- 
creaſes till the blood is in that ſtate, which we may reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe to continue till a horſe has done ſpreading, | 
and turned ſeven, for then the cataracts generally grow 
complete. On the other hand, when the eyes are flat, 
and lie deep within their orbits, the ſurface of the eye be- 
ing alſo flattiſh, the rays of light falling directly upon the 
pupil, and theſe not being ſufficiently refracted, as they are 
in thoſe eyes that are more convex, or of a rounder make, 
muſt needs weaken the eye, affect the optic-nerve, and 
conſequently weaken the tone of the muſcles. And, per- 
haps, this may be the reaſon why the eyes periſh and de- 
cay, while the cataracts are growing. = 

The ſigns of this diſtemper may, in ſome meaſure, be 
deduced from what has been already obſerved; viz. ſwell- 
ing and inflammation of the eyes alternately, ſometimes 


one eye, and ſometimes the other, with a running of a 


thin watery ſerum, which is often ſo hot and ſcalding, as 


| to fret off the hair. In others the eyes run but little, 
| and ſome not at all; but look deadiſh, ſunk, and periſh- 


ing. In all moon-blind horſes, the eyes are ſometimes to- 
lerably clear, at other times thick and muddy, of a wheyiſh 
colour, or a duſky yellow; and when this happens, a 
moon-blind horſe ſees but little, and when he is brought 
out into the light, he takes little notice of any perſon or 
object that is near him, but always looks upwards, with 
his head raifed, lifts his feet high, and ſets them dowa with 
fear. Though in this diſtemper the humour ſhifts from one 
eye to the other by turns, and at ſome intervals ſeems to go 
off, yet when the eyes of ſuch horſes are at their beſt, they 
look weak, and with a deadneſs, and when any ſuch horſe 
has his head held up, the weakneſs of the muſcles, and of 


| the whole eye, is eaſily perceived. 


When this diſtemper happen to horſes that have large 


| full eyes, reſembling thoſe of a calf, and when the humour 


continues by long periods, and the returns are frequent, 
there is great danger of blindneſs. If the eyes be of a mo- 
derate ſize, well formed, and the periods or returns of the 
diſtemper ſhort; if the horſe ſees perfectly when the hu- 
mour goes off, and the eyes in thoſe intervals look clear, 
the horſe may recover. When the humour attacks one 
eye without changing to the other, there is alſo hopes of a 
cure, at leaſt, of ſaving one eye. But when the eyes 
look flat and depreſſed, and decay gradually, it is generally 


| the fore-runner of blindneſs; for in this caſe the nerves 


and muſcles of the eyes are affected, and the cataracts al- 
ways grow in the progreſs of the diſtemper. Here, how- 
ever, as in the preceding caſe, when the diſtemper ſeizes 
only one eye, the other may be ſometimes ſaved, and 
when this happens, the remaining eye generally grows 
ſtronger when its fellow is gone. But when the diſtem- 
per proceeds from a violent cold, as ſometimes happens, 
whereby we often ſee the eyes ſwoln, and quite ſhut up, 
though the horſe may be threatened with blindneſs by 
ſeveral returns, yet by good management it my ſometimes | 
be prevented, and the eyes recover. Nor does the diſ- 
temper always prove incurable, when the eyes are dark- 
ened with a yellow cloud, provided the eye be not na- 
turally bad, and the above ſymptom of long continuance. 
In all caſes of moon-blindneſs, the moſt promiſing 1 
of a recovery are when the attacks come more ſel- 
dom, and their continuance grows ſhorter: or when the 
inflammation and ſwelling in thoſe eyes that are natu- 
rally full and large abates. Alſo, when the eyes, that 
looked ſunk and periftring, grow more plump and full ; 
4 | | 4 | „ 
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cornea looks clear and tranſpa- 
and the horſe looks more at- 
goes on without much fear or 
and with good 


and when in either the 
rent, without muddineſs, 
tentive to his way, and . 
ſtartling 5 * theſe are 9 — 
ful management he may r . | 
W * ditzeult part ſtill remains to be treated of, 
namely, the method of curing this diſorder, for few 
moon-blind horſes eſcape z and when it is hereditary, or 
the eyes naturally defective, it is not adviſable for any 
one to be at much expence and trouble to ſave them, as 
there is great reaſon to fear he will meet with a diſap- 
ointment. We, however, ſometimes ſee moon-blind 
horſes, at leaſt ſuch as have many of the ſame ſymp- 
toms, recover and do well, even beyond expectation. 
If the eyes are large, full, ſwoln, and inflamed, the 
horſe ſhould be bled at rhe tr intervals ; ſometimes in 
the neck, and ſometimes backward, to make a revulſion. 
But where the eyes appear ſunk or an bleeding is 
often pernicious. After bleeding, for thoſe that are full 
and run a thin ſharp water, make a ſtrong tincture of 
roſes in the following manner: | 


Take two drams of red roſe-buds, either freſh or 
dried, infuſe them in half a pint of boiling water 
in the manner of making tea; when it has ſtood 
to be cold, pour off the infuſion, which will be 
of a reddiſh colour. | | 


In four ounces of this tincture diſſolve half a dram of 
ſugar of lead, and waſh the horſe's eyes, and all over 
his eye-lids, with a piece of ſponge, or a clean bit of 
rag, twice a day. if the matter digeſt and thicken, 
which uſually happens before it abates, add to the whole 
quantity of this tincture about two drams of hone 
(which will diſſolve in the fluid, by holding the phial 
near the fire, and ſhaking it) and uſe it as before. At 
the ſame time, if the parts near the eye be hot, and the 
veins over the face, and along the fide of the noſe be 
turged and full, bathe thoſe parts frequently with the 
beſt vinegar, verjuice, or vinegar of roſes, till the heat 
and running of the eye abates, the veins fink, and be- 
come leſs apparent, and the eye begins to look clear. In 
the mean time ſome lenient mild purges may be admini- 
ſtered, ſuch as the following: | 


Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of 
each four ounces; ſyrup of the juice of buck- 
thorn berries, two ounces ; mix theſe with white 
wine and water, warmed, about a pint, and 
give it faſting. Or, 

Take lenitive electuary and cream of tartar, of 
each four ounces; Glauber's purging ſalts, 
three ounces ; the ſolutive ſyrup of roſes, two 
ounces ; to be mixed with white wine and water, 
or warm water-gruel. 


Either of theſe may be given to moon-blind horſes. 
The latter is rather the more mild and cooling, and ex- 
ceeding proper if the horſe be fat and full of blood, and 
will work ſo gently, that it may be repeated twice a week, 
= the eye becomes clear, and attains its uſual bright- 
neſs, 

The horſe ſhould have feeds of ſcalded bran while 
theſe lenitives are given him, and he may have moderate. 
exerciſe, or may be made uſe of in any kind of eaſy buſi- 
neſs ; for theſe draughts, for the moſt part, work off in 
about two hours. But as the blood in all theſe caſes is 
generally ſizy, and as this diſpoſes young horſes to fre- 
quent returns of the diſtemper, it is, therefore, neceſſary 
to adminiſter ſuch things as may attenuate the juices and 
preſerve them in a more fluid ſtate. Theſe are called alte- 
ratives, becauſe their property is gradually to alter the 
Rate of the blood. The following has been often uſed, 
in this and many other caſes, with great ſucceſs : 


Take the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes, half an ounce, or 

fix drams; cream of tartar, half an ounce ; freſh 

Jallap, in fine powder, and ſalt of tartar, of each 

one dram ; make the whole into a ball, with a 

ſufficient quantity of oil of amber, and roll it in 
liquorice powder, 15 

One of theſe 


balls may be gi FT 
manner of 2 alls may be given every week, in the 
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water milk warm. The firſt be will work plentifully 
by urine, and the day following both ways; but no more 
than juſt to empty his guts, unleſs when there is a foul- 
neſs, by reaſon of a redundant ſlime and greaſe; when it 
will often work very powerfully two or three days, with- 
out the leaſt diminution of the horſe's ſtrength, or loſs 
of fleſh. Theſe alterative purges ſhould be continued 
for a month or ſix weeks, ca, after omitting another 
month to begin again ; in all which time the horſe may 
be kept in any common buſineſs, except hunting, going 
journies, or any other laborious exerciſe, _ | 
In the intervals between the purges it will be proper 
to give him an ounce of crude antimony every day, 
made into a fine impalpable powder, in one of his feeds, 
which may be continued for three months or longer. 
But if the horſe be of value, inſtead of crude antimony, 
he may have powders compounded of native cinnabar, or 
cinnabar of antimony, and gum guiacum, equal parts, 
giving him an ounce every day, till he has taken two or 
three pounds; and after an interval of about three 
months, to proceed in the ſame method till the eyes 
look, ſtrong and clear, and the horſe ſhews no ſigns 
of blindneſs, or any defect in his ſight or weakneſs in 
his eyes. Several gentlemen have followed this method 
with good ſucceſs, where the eyes have been full, and 
no way periſhed. A pound of guiacum wood boiled in 
three gallons of water till it is reduced to two, is a 
cheap remedy, and may be profitably adminiſtered to 
horſes of ſmall value, It promotes perſpiration, dries 
up ſuperfluous humidity, ſtrengthens the ſolids when re- 
laxed, and ſweetens the blood. It may be given a quart 
or two every day, in a horſe's water, and will have a 


y | good effect to prevent moon-blindneſs, where it is not 


hereditary, nor proceeds from a natural defect in the 
eye. ; 
: But when the eyes are ſunk and periſhing, and the 
eye-brows are pinched at-their inner corners next the 
noſe ; when there is little or no inflammation or run- 
ning, except a more than ordinary moiſture in the ca- 
runcle, or haw of the eye, or where there is no moiſtute 
at all, as we often "84 in many moon-blind horſes : 
wherever theſe ſymptoms are, a method of cure is re- 
debe quite different from the preceding. For as we 
uppoſe here the nerves of the eye to be affected, and 
the ſupplies of the arterial blood by that means denied; 
therefore, wherever the fault may be, whether originally 
in the blood or in the nerves, it is neceſſary, in either 
caſe, to adminiſter ſuch things as not only attenuate the 
blood, but may cauſe a greater derivation thereof to the 
eye: ſo that the moſt likely way to ſucceed is by the 
proper uſe of mercurials ; and theſe ſuch as are the*moſt 
efficacious, and at the ſame time the moſt ſafe, But firſt 
of all Jet the horſe have the laſt mentioned purge given 
him by way of preparation, and when the operation is 


over, which will be mild and gentle, the following ball 
may ſucceed : - 


Take mercurius dulcis that has been often ſublimed 
and dulcified, two drams ; make it into a ſmall 
ball, with a ſufficient quantity of conſerve of red 

roſes, and wheat flour, 


Let this ball be given early in the morning faſting, 
and tie up the horſe from eating two of three hours after 
it ; then let him have a feed of ſcalded bran, with warm 
water, or warm gruel to drink; which regimen ought. 
to be continued the whole time he is under this courſe 
of N and purging phyſic ; cold water and other 
cold drinkables, being ſomewhat unſafe at ſuch a time. 
The mercurial ball may be repeated every other day, in 
the morning, till the horſe has taken three or four. If 
his mouth grows tender, which may poflibly happen, if 
he be not of a pretty ſtrong conſtitution, he muſt be fed 
with water gruel for two or three days, till that ſymp- 
tom wears off, At the ſame time the purge may be re- 
peated once or twice, and the following eye-water ap- 


plied outwardly to both his eyes, if both be weak and 
diſordered: 5 


Take crude ſal ammoniac, cleaned from the black 
ſcurf that is uſual on the outſides of the cakes, 
two drams; diſſolve it in a pint of warm water, 


mmon purge, with ſcalded bran, and his 


or the above tincture of roſes; and add to it . | 
7 


gill of ſpirit of wine, or the beſt brandy, ſhaking 
them together in a quart bottle. 


The eyes may be bathed all over with this mixture, 
twice a day, or it may be uſed in the manner of a fomen- 
tation, by wringing cloths out of it, and applying them 
warm over the eyes. This will act as a ſtimulus, and 
may alſo help to thin and rarify the gummy juices, and 
bring new ſupplies of nouriſhment to the periſhing eyes. 
At firſt it may cauſe a little ſmarting; but after uſing it a 
day or two that ſymptom goes off, and if the eyes grow 
more plump and full, there will be hopes of a recovery, 
at leaſt of ſaving one eye; and therefore the beſt way 
upon this proſpect is to proceed in the ſame method, 
after a month's interval, and ſo on, as you find en- 
couragement. And in all the intervals, the powders 
mentioned above, ſhould be given in all his feeds, or the 
decoction of guiacum in his water. | 

Some take up the eye-veins to prevent blindneſs, but 
without diſtinction, whether the eyes are full with re- 
dundant humours, or ſunk and periſhing. In the latter 
caſe the taking up the veins may poſſibly be of ſervice, 
becauſe by that means the eyes may be better ſupplied 
with its proper nutritive juices; but this too is uncer- 
tain, becauſe the fault may be in the nerves, or the diſ- 
temper may proceed from ſome original configuration of 
the eye, which may be defective, and then ſuch opera- 
tions are like to prove fruitleſs. But the taking up the 
veins where the eyes are full, muſt, for the moſt part, 
prove hurtful, by cutting the channels which ſhould 
convey the blood juices from thence in the courſe of 
circulation, and conſequently increaſe the diſtemper, 
inſtead of abating it. In this caſe the taking up the 
- arteries might be of ſome ſervice ; but this is an ope- 

ration that only perſons well ſkilled in the anatomy of 
a horſe, ſhould preſume to undertake, and in the end 
might perhaps be uncertain. 
he cutting out the haw is another operation uſually 
performed on moon-blind horſes. The haw is a ſwel- 
ling and ſpungineſs of the caruncle or fleſhy ſubſtance 
in the inner corner of the eye next the noſe, and when 
-It is ſoaked with too much moiſture and humidity it 
ſwells and turns ſpongy. The membrane to which it 
adheres alſo grows thick, and ſpreads itſelf ſo as to 
cover a conſiderable part of the eye, but ſeldom reaches 
ſo far as to cover any part of the pupil. The ligament 
which runs along the verge of this membrane becomes 
horny; and when it Tiſes to this ſtate, it compreſſes 
the eye-ball like a hoop, and by its continual preſſure 
cauſes conſtant pain, and increaſes all thoſe bad ſymp- 
toms that are the fore-runners of blindneſs. Haws 
grow ſometimes in eyes that are not naturally bad, after 
colds and ſurfeits; but moon-blind horſes are ſeldom 
without them; and wherever this ſymptom appears, that 
the haws grow large and ſpongy, and derive a drain of 
humours upon the eye, the operation becomes neceſſary, 
and is performed by taking hold of the membrane with 
a ſmall hook, and cutting off ſo much of the caruncle 
as looks moiſt and ſpongy, with part of the membrane 
and griſtle that cauſe a preſſure on the eye. When this 
operation is well performed, it does great ſervice, and 
often recovers horſes that are not ſubje& to cataracts ; 
and even in this cafe it makes the eyes look ſomething 
better, and helps to protract the blindneſs, but will not 
prevent it when it is hereditary. This is an eaſy opera- 
tion, and what almoſt every farrier pretends to; but they 
are apt to cut off too' much of this ſubſtance, and by 
that means weaken the eye, and forward the blindneſs, 
inſtead of preventing it. The proper application after 
cutting out the haw, is honey of roſes, or rather tinc- 
ture of roſes, with a little honey diſſolved in it. But if 
the eye continue ſtill to abound with moiſture, after the 
haw 1s extirpated, and threatens a freſh fungus, the caſe 
may be deemed bad; and then it will be neceſſary to 
blow into it a ſmall quantity of burnt alum and fine 
Joaf ſugar, equal parts, once or twice a day; or one 
part of white vitriol, and two parts of ſugar; and in 
ſome caſes it may be touched with the blue vitriol- ſtone. 
or the lunar cauſtic; but theſe violent ſymptoms ſeldom 
happen, and when they do, we may ſuppoſe the blood 


worth while to attempt a cure, confidering both the 
length of time, and the uncertainty of ſucceſs, Gibſon 
on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, vol. I. pag. 326. | 

BLINDNESS, a want of ſight. The ſheep in ſome 
parts of Wiltſhire are troubled with a blindneſs, and 
are cured by anointing their eyes with gooſe dung. Lifle's 
Fiuſbandry, vol. II. pag. 212. | 

BLIS TERING o:ntment, a name given by farriers 
for a ſort of charge or plaſter for raiſing a bliſter in 
horſes. There are various preſcriptions for making this 
ointment, but the following is equal to any yet known : 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each 
two ounces ; quickſilver one ounce, thorough] 
broke with an ounce of Venice turpentine ; Spa- 
niſh flies powdered, a dram and a half; ſublimate 
one dram ; oil of origanum, two drams, 


BLITHE, gay, airy, frolickſome, chearful. 

BLOOD, a red liquor circulating through the veins, 
arteries, and other veſſels of animal bodies; and ſervin 
for the ſupport of life, and nouriſhment. of all ther 
parts. ERS. Tv, | 2 

Blood is an excellent manure for almoſt any ſort of 
foil. Mr. Evelyn tells us, „that after the battle of 
Bagnam fields, in Devonſhire (where lord Hopton ob- 
tained a ſignal victory) the blood of the ſlain fertilized 
the land, which had been ſown with corn a little while 
before, to ſuch a degree, that moſt of the wheat ſtalks 
of the enſuing crop bore two, three, four, nay ſeven, 
and ſome even fourteen ears; a thing almoſt incredible. 
The owner of the land ſeeing how miferably it had been 
trodden down, thought of reſowing it; but was diſſuad- 
ed from that defign (perhaps to make the. experiment) 
and had the above-mentioned furprizing crop.” The 
huſbandman fhould, therefore, be careful to procure the 
offals of the ſhambles, where they are to be had, as they 
will prove an excellent manure, : | 

BLooD-letting, See the article BLEEDING, | 

Broop-ſpavin, a ſwelling and dilatation of the vein 
that runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, and is often attended 
with a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock. 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted by bathing the part 
twice a day with vinegar or verjuice ; or let it be fo- 
mented with a decoction of oak bark, pomegranate, and 
alum, boiled in verjuice, binding over it, with a roller, 
a woollen cloth ſoaked in the ſame, which will con- 
tribute greatly to ſtrengthen all weakneſſes of the 22 
and, if early applied, will frequently remove the diſorder: 
but if by theſe means the vein is not reduced to its uſual 
dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould be opened, and the vein 
tied with a crooked needle and waxed thread paſſed un- 
derneath it, both above and below the thr, and the 
turgid part ſuffered to digeſt away with the ligatures : 
for this purpoſe the wound may be daily dreſſed with 
turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, incorporated to- 
gether, Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 279. 

BLOSSOM, a general name for the flower 
but more eſpecially of fruit-trees. "Bo 

BLossou, or peach coloured horſe is one that has white 
hairs intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 

BLOWING of a flower, an artificial proceſs, in order 
to bring a flower to diſplay itſelf with greater perfection 
and beauty than it would arrive at in the natural way of 
blowing. 3 

The uſual method for carnations is this: about April, 
when the flower ſtems begin to put forth, or ſpindle, 
as the gardeners call it, they place by each flower a 
ſtrait ſtick, about four feet long, and tie the ſpindles 
to it as they ſhoot. As ſoon as the flower-buds ap- 
pear, they diſplace all, except the largeſt, leaving only 
one on each flower- ſtem to bloſſom. About ten days 
before the flowers open themſelves, the round-podded 
kinds will begin to crack their huſks on one ſide; when 
the careful gardener, with a fine needle, ſplits or opens 
the huſk on the ſide oppoſite to the natural fraction; 
and about three or four days before the complete open- 
ing of the flower, cuts off, with a pair of ſciſſars, the 
points on the top of the flower-pod, and ſupplies the 
vacancies or openings on each fide the huſk, with two 


of plants, 


to have a very bad diſpoſition ; ſo that it will be , 


ſmall pieces of yellum, or oil- cloth, flipped in wo 
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the flower-leaves on the inſide of the huſk ; by this 
means the bloſſom will diſplay its parts eqally on all 
ſides, and be of a regular figure. : Beſides this caution, 
when the bloſſom begins to ſhew its colours, they take 
care to ſhade it from the extreme heat of the ſun with a 
ſmall board, or other device, faſtened to the ſtick which 
ſupports it ; for flowers as well as fruits, grow larger in 
the ſhade, and ripen and oy ſooneſt in the ſun. 
Bradley's new Improvement in Gardening, & c. 
BLOW-MILE, ſkimmed, or floten milk; that from 
whence the cream is blown off. | | 
BLOWN, ſwelled or hoved. See the article Hove. 
BLUE-BALL, a name given to the cone-wheat in 
Somerſetſhire, from the dark colour on the edge of the 
huſks of the chaff, which cover each grain, and the fall- 
ing off of theawms when ripe ; ſome of the ears having 
awms, and others none. See the article Cong-W HEAT. 
- BLUE-BOTTLE, knapweed, matfellon, or centaury, 
the name of a weed abounding in many corn lands, 
flowering in July, and ripening its ſeeds in autumn. 
Mr. Miller 8. the corn blue- bottle is an annual 
plant; but Mr. Ray and Mr. Liſle think its root is pe- 
rennial; becauſe, as the latter obſerves, it not only puts 
forth new buds every ſummer at the root for the growth 
of the next year, but ſeems alſo not to ſeed early enough, 
before the corn is cut to propagate itſelf by its ſeed in 
corn lands, in which it moſt abounds, eſpecially in a 
gravelly ſoil. | 
BLVYME, the ſame with bleyme. See BLEYME. 
' BOAR, the male ſwine. See the article Hos. | 
BODY of à horſe, the material part or ſubſtance of a 
horſe, uſually called his carcaſe. See the article CARCASE. 
BOG, properly ſignifies a quagmire, covered indeed 
with graſs, but not ſolid enough to ſupport the body; 
in which ſenſe it differs from moors or fens only as a 
part from the whole. See the articles Mook and FEN. 
Mr. King, in his account of the bogs in Ireland, 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, Numb. 170, 
imputes the true cauſe of them to want of induſtry, 
„„The ſprings, ſays he, with which Ireland abounds, 
are generally dry, or near dry in the ſummer time, and 
graſs and weeds grow thick about the places where they 
burſt out. In the winter, they ſwell, run, and ſoften, 
and looſen all the earth about them. The ſward or 
ſcurf of the earth, which conſiſts of the roots of graſs, 
being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water in the winter, 
as I have ſeen it lifted up a foot or two at the head of ſome 
ſprings, is dried in the ſpring, and does not fall together, but 
withers in a tuft, through which ariſes new graſs ; which 
is alſo lifted up the next winter. By this means the 
ſpring is more and more ſtopt, and the ſcurf grows 
thicker and thicker, till at firſt it make that which we call 
a quaking bog ; and as it grows higher and drier, and 
the roots o, the graſs, and other vegetables become more 
putrid, together with the mud and ſlime of the water, 
it acquires a blackneſs, and grows into that which we 
call a turf bog. I believe that when the vegetables rot, 
the ſaline particles are generally waſhed away with the 
water, as being apt to be diluted in it. The oily, or 
ſulphureal, are thoſe which chiefly remain, and ſwim on 
the water; and this is that which gives turf its inflam- 
mability. | , | 
« I muſt confeſs, that there are quaking bogs cauſed 
otherwiſe, When a ſtream or ſpring runs through a 
a flat, the paſſage, if not tended, fills with weeds in 
ſummer, trees fall acroſs it, and dam it up: then, in 
winter, the water ſtagnates farther every year, till the 
Whole flat is covered. Afterwards, a coarſer kind of 
graſs ſhoots up, peculiar to theſe bogs. This ' graſs 
grows in turfs, its roots conſolidate together, and its 
height increaſes every year; inſomuch, that I have ſeen 
it as tall as a man. | 
e This graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, 
and with it the ſeed, which ſprings up the next year, 
and ſo ſtill makes an addition. — B the tops of 
flags and graſs are interwoven on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and this becomes by degrees thicker, till it lies like 
a cover on the water: then herbs take root in it, and 
by the matting of their roots it becomes very ſtrong, 
ſo. as to bear a man. I have gone on bogs which would 


riſe before and behind, and ſink where I ſtood, to 2 
conſiderable depth; under which was clear water. 
As a farther proof that want of induſtry is the prin- 
cipal cauſe of bogs, Mr. King obſerves, that the higheſt 
mountains in Ireland being full of ſprings, and unin- 
habited, are over-run with bogs, as well as the plains, 
becauſe no care is taken to clear the ſprings. 
Ireland, continues he, abounds in moſs more than, 
I believe, any other kingdom. This moſs is of divers 
kinds, and that which grows in bogs is remarkable. 
The light ſpongy turf is nothing but a congeries of the 
threads of this moſs, as I have frequently obſerved, be- 
fore it be ſufficiently rotten. The turf then looks 
white, and is light. I have ſeen it in ſuch quantities, 
and ſo tough, that the turf-ſpades could not cut it. In 
the north' of Ireland, they call it old-wives tow, 
being not much unlike flax. The turf- holes, in time, 


grow up with it again; and all the little gutters in bogs 


are generally filled with it. To this I chiefly impute 
the red or turf bog; and from the ſame cauſe even 
the hardened turf, when broken, is ſtringy z though 
there plainly appear in it parts of other vegetables : 
and I am almoſt, from ſome obſervations, tempted to 
believe, that the ſeed of this bog-moſs begets heath, 
when it falls on dry and parched ground. However, 
the moſs is ſo fuzzy and quick growing a vegetable, 
that it greatly ſtops the ſprings, and contributes to thicken 
the ſcurf, eſpecially in red bogs, where I remember to 
have obſerved this moſt particularly.” i 

A flat ſpot of ground, lower than the level of an ad- 
joining river or lake, may alſo give riſe to a bog; for 
when that part is filled up by the ſlime and earth brought 
from the ſurrounding grounds, and the rotten plants and 
animals, which are buried in it, have choaked it up, 
it will become a bog; and then the water will con- 
tinue to flow into it from the. river or lake, eſpecially 
when either of theſe is ſwelled by a fall of rain, or 
the. melting of ſnow. Theſe waters 'may alſo ſome- 
times have this effect, without a communication above 
ground, by ſoaking through a ſandy or gravelly ſoil. 

Another cauſe of bogs have frequently ariſen from 
the fall of a number of trees, which, being neglected, 
have neceſſarily occaſioned a ſtagnation of the water 
brought down from higher grounds; ſo that the earth 
and other ſoil conveyed with it, have of courſe re- 
mained among the fallen wood, and given birth to a2 
moſly ground, which, it is plain from hence, is not an 
original ſoil. Coarſe graſs, and weeds which cattle 
will not eat, ſpring up in theſe places, and die there, 
after ſhedding their ſeeds, which, being prevented from 
rotting by the bituminous acid in the moſly water, 
produce new plants ; ſo that, this being repeated every 
year, an annual addition is made to the depth of the 

Among the many and 


moſs. | 

Draining of Boss. * in- 
conveniences which neceſſarily ariſe from bogs, Mr. King 
mentions the following, as cogent reaſons why eve 
endeavour ſhould be uſed to bring them, firſt to a les 
hurtful ſtate, and afterwards to a condition in which 
they may be of ſervice to mankind. „ 
„The fineſt and ſmootheſt plains, which generally 
ſhould be meadows, are often covered with uſeleſs, too 
often with really pernicious bogs. Theſe bogs are a 
great deſtruction to cattle, the chief commodity of Ire- 
land. In the ſpring time, when the cattle are weak and 
hungry, the edges of the bogs are commonly cloathed 
with graſs, and the beaſts, in venturing to get it, fall 
into pits or _—_ where they are either drowned, or, 
if. they are found, hurt, and often maimed, in the pul- 
ling out. The fogs and vapours which ariſe from theſe 
places are commonly putrid, ſtinking, and very un- 
wholſome: for the rain which falls on them, ſtagnating 
upon their ſurface, and in their hollows, than which 
there is hardly any ſubſtance, equally ſoft, more impe- 
netrable by water, corrupts there, and is exhaled by the 
ſun; ſo that, very little of it running off, it muſt of 
neceſſity affect the air. They corrupt other water, both 
in its colour and taſte: for the water which ſtands in 
the pits, or lies on the ſurface of the bog, is tinctured 
by the reddiſh-black colour of the turf; and when a 
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ſhower comes, ſo as to make theſe pits overflow, the 
water which runs from them tinges all it meets, and 
gives its colour and ſtench even to many rivers. The 
only advantage derived from any bog, is turf for fuel. 
It makes a tolerable ſweet fire, in the common way of 
uſing it; and is, when charred, perhaps, the ſweeteſt 
and wholeſomeſt thing that can be burnt, fitter for a 
chamber, and for conſumptive people, than either wood 
or coal. | | 
« All the inconveniencies of our bogs, continues 
Mr. King, may be remedied, and they may be made uſe- 
ful to us, by 8 for I never obſerved one bog 
without a fall ſufficient to drain it, nor do I believe there 
is any. The great objection againſt this improvement is 
the expence; in which I cannot but think the people 
are often terrified without ſufficient cauſe. One trench 
will drain many acres in quaking bogs, which, when 
dry, are generally meadow, or the beſt grazing ground. 
Every bog has about it a deep, marſhy, floughy 
ground, which is called the bounds of the bog. A deep 
trench round ſuch a bog keeps out cattle, and turns the 
bounds into good meadow, I remember a red bog of 
fixty acres, which a gentleman reduced to good grazing 
ground, worth three ſhillings an acre, for twenty-five 
pounds, which is leſs than three year's purchaſe. In all 
improvements of this kind, gentlemen ſhould conſider, 
that what they lay out goes by degrees, ſo that they 
ſcarcely feel it ; that it goes among their tenants, whom 
it helps to enable to pay their rent; that they do a work 
of charity in employing the poor; and that they at the 
ſame time contribute to both the ornament and general 
profit of the kingdom. 
„„ The deep trench before mentioned, round a red 
bog, not only drains and improves the bounds of the 
bog, as I ſaid before, but goes a great way towards — 4 
ing the bog itſelf. It ſerves likewiſe as a common ſink, 
into which all the drains vent themſelves. Theſe drains 
ſhould be cut ſo as to eroſs the little ſloughs that run in 
the bog. The firſt drains ſhould not be above two or 
three feet deep, or wide: for the bog is ſo ſoft, that 
deep trenches will not ſtand, but fill up again. When 
the ſurface of the bog is cut in little trenches, ſuppoſe 
at twenty, thirty, or forty perches diſtance, it will ſoon 
be ſo dried that cattle may graze on it all the ſummer. 
A year or two after this, by which time the bog will be 
ſome what dry towards the ſurface, the drains may be 
made ſix feet wide, and as deep as the ſoftneſs of the bog 
will permit. This will certainly make the bog uſeful for 
grazing: and at the end of another year or two, an at- 
tempt may be made to cut one or two of the trenches 
down to the bottom of the bog; for till that be done, I 
do not reckon the bog ſecured. A gentleman may 
oblige all his tenants to cut their turf in theſe trenches, 
and likewiſe have his own cut there.“ Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Numb. 170. 5 9 
Small bogs may be turned to very good account by 
planting them with oſiers, willows, and alders: but where 
the extent is conſiderable, this object becomes of too lit- 
tle conſequence. Draining will be however neceſſary be- 
fore they can be improved any other way; as a previous 
ſtep towards which, it will be neceſſary to examine from 
whence their too great quantity of water ariſes, and what 
retains it. When the cauſes are known, their effects 
will be the more eaſily removed. W 
The ſources from whence the too great quantity of 
water proceeds, may either be without or within the bog. 
This is eaſily diſcovered by the greater quantity of water 
in one place than in another, and obſerving that the wa- 
ter ſpreads from thence, even under the ſurface, as 
through a ſponge. | 
If the water from without comes from neighbouring 
grounds, it is uſually kept off by a ſurrounding ditch, 
made large enough to contain the quantity that may at 
any time flow down, and by extending that ditch to the 
moſt convenient outlet, according to the declivity of the 
me If the bed of gravel or ſand through which the 
ptings within the bay run, be cut quite through, the 
ſource of thoſe ſprings will certainly be deſtroyed ; and 
if that bed be only opened in digging this ſurrounding 
ditch, the water will ſo readily diſcharge itſelf thereby, 
that the ſprings will probably be dried up. 
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Before any drain be made in the bog itſelf, an exad 
level of the ground ſhould be taken; — When 4 
great moiſture proceeds from a ſpring or ſprings within 
the bog, a large ditch ſhould be made, beginning at the 
loweſt part of the bog, where an outlet can be had, ang 
continued from thence to the ſpring. If the bog be firm 
enough to bear it, this ditch ſhould be dug down to the 
very bottom of the bed on. which the peat or moſs is 
formed, which, in caſe of ſprings, is always gravel or 
ſand : for otherwiſe the water would force itſelf a paſſage 
in another part, and ſo make it neceſſary to extend the 
ditch thither. If there be more ſprings than one, the 
main ditch muſt be extended to each of them. In all 
caſes, the ſureſt way is to dig the ditch, where it can 
be done, at leaſt a foot deeper than the ſpring lies. Be- 
tween the principal ditches cut in the bog, there ſhould 
be ſmaller, emptying themſelves into thoſe larger, to 
carry off the remnant of ſtagnating water, and to pre- 
ſerve the ſurface dry. Care ſhould be taken not to lay 
the earth dug out of any of theſe ditches too near their 
ſides, leſt its weight ſhould make them fall in.” 

Bogs are generally higher than the land about them, 
and higheſt in the middle; the chief ſprings that cauſe 
them being generally about the middle, from whence 
they extend by degrees, and puff up the earth in ſuch a 
manner, that perſons are often apt to think the ſprings lie 
deeper than they really do. A ſure way to know whe- 
ther the ditch be deeper than the ſpring, is, to obſerve 
whether the water comes in at its bottom, or through 
the ſides. The width of the main ditch ſhould be pro- 
portioned to its depth; and both will, in a great meaſure, 
depend upon the quantity of water neceſſary to be drained. 
In general, it ſhould widen progreſſively from its head to 
its outlet, becauſe the quantity of water in it will be 
conſtantly encreaſed. The ſides of the ditch ſhould al- 
ways be dug either more or leſs ſloping, according to the 
ſoil. If the ground be very looſe and light, and conſe- 
quently very liable to fall in, it will ſometimes be neceſ- 
ſary to make a ſlope ſo great, that the top of the ditch 
will be four times as wide as its bottom. If the ſoil be 
ſtiffer, the ſlope may be leſs; but no ditch ſhould ever 
be dug quite perpendicular. 81 

If a deep trench be cut through a bog, the original 
ſpring will be found, vaſt quantities of water will iſſue 
from it, and the bog will ſubſide. Mr. King ſays thar 
he was informed that the bog at Caſtle Forbes, where 
this was done, ſubſided thirty feet, a fall which ſeemed 
indeed incredible: but he found by computation that it 
could not be leſs than fifteen. | 

Mr. Elliot's contrivance for draining a bog, or what 
he calls a ſhaking meadow, containing about forty acres, 
deſerves to be mentioned, for the ſingularity as well as 
the uſefulneſs of the invention. The ſurface of this 
ground, over-run with cran-berry vines and wild gras, 
ſeemed to be only a ſward of their roots laid over a pappy 
mud, and was deemed ſo poor that nobody would rent it. 
At the ordinary outlet of this meadow, there was a ſuffi- 
cient fall, but very rocky, ſo that it was neceſſary to dig 
four or five feet to take advantage of it. In March, when 
this gentleman went to make the outlet drain, the tor- 
rent of water was ſo 2 that nothing could be done 
in the uſual way. He therefore ordered a tree to be 
felled a croſs the brook, and pieces of plank, the upper 
ends of which reſted againſt the tree, to be driven down 
aſlant into the mud. The chinks and crevices of theſe 
planks were then cloſely ſtopped with tow, by which 
means the water was ſhut into the meadow. The trench 
or main ditch was then worked at in the day, and the 
water let out at night, till the drain was completed. 
When the weather grew ſufficiently warm, and the mea- 
dow was a little ſettled, croſs ditches were cut, one on 
each ſide, and another in the middle, and, ſo far as they 
extended, the meadow ſoon became firm and dry. Some, 
adds Mr, Elliot, are deterred from ſuch an undertaking 
as that of draining their land, by reaſon of the great 
charge. They terrify themſelves without reaſon. When 
I was about to cut my main drain, ſome thought it im- 
poſlible ; others, that it would coſt, at leaſt, an hundred 
pounds. The place was full of rocks, ſome of which 
we dug up, others were broken with ſteel wedges, and 


E were blown up with powder. The whole ex- 
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pence did not exceed twenty pounds.” Eſſay I. on Field 
1 {ices and trenches are finiſhed, great care 
uſt be taken to keep them in good and laſting condition, 
leſt all the labour beſtowed upon them ſhould be loſt. 
There are different ways of doing this. If the ditches 
are left open, they muſt be well cleanſed from weeds and 
mud, twice every year, once in the ſpring, and once in 
the autumn. It will alſo be right to drive in from ſpace 
to ſpace, along the inſide of their banks, ſtrong ſtakes 
of oak or alder, to ſtrengthen them, and keep them from 
falling in. Willows, which delight in a watery ſoil, 
may be advantageouſly planted upon theſe banks, which 
their roots will help to keep up and bind. a 

If a bog be ſo entirely ſurrounded with high grounds, 
as not to have any declivity whatever, by the help of 
which its waters may be drained off, ditches muſt then 
be dug round it, to receive the water from the neighbour- 
ing hills, and a very large pond muſt be made in the mid- 
dle or loweſt part of the bog itſelf, for its waters to run 
into ; to facilitate which, large trenches ſhould be cut 
from the ſurrounding ditches to this pond, and channels 
communicating with theſe trenches a-croſs different parts 
of the bog. The number and ſize of which will depend 
on the greater or leſs wetneſs of the ground. When the 
water is thus collected, engines muſt be uſed to raiſe it 
to a proper height for a channel to carry it off, The 
reader will find a deſcription of ſeveral new and uſeful 
engines of this kind under the article, DRaining MA- 
CHINES. | 

Improvement of drained Boss. The moſt laſting and 
moſt perfect improvement of bogs, is effected by paring 
off their ſurface and burning it. See the articles Mook 
and BURN-BAKING. In order to this the bogs ſhould 
be levelled ; and whatever earth remains unemployed in 
filling up hollows, ſhould be burnt together with that 
taken out of the ditches, unleſs the latter has been al- 
ready carried off for fuel, The greater quantity of aſhes 
there is, the greater will be the improvement of the ſoil 
itſelf, and the more will the earth brought upon it be be- 
nefited. The fire on the ſurface of the moſs, exhales a 
very conſiderable part of the bituminous acid of thjs ſoil, 
and the fixed alkaline ſalt, always found in ſome pro- 
portion in the aſhes, corrects or neutralizes it, ſo that 
no inconvenience ariſes from it afterwards, if the ground 
be kept dry as it ought to be. The fire ſhould not be 
fierce but rather ſmothered. | | | 
When the bog is pared, and the clods are collected to 
dry, the farmer muſt prepare earth to cover the ſurface. 
Marle, which is often found under bogs, preſents the 
beſt covering that can be deſired. If a clay lies under 
the bog, it muſt be prepared before it is ſpread in the 
manner directed under the article ComeosT, excepting 
only that the quantity of other ſubſtances mixed with it, 
ſuch as dung, &c. need not be ſo great in this caſe, be- 
cauſe the aſhes, and the bog itſelf, will greatly aſſiſt in 
opening the body of the clay. If a loamy earth be near 
at hs it will perhaps be leſs. expenſive to the farmer 
to bring ſuch earth to cover the bog, than it will be to 
dig . prepare the clay. But of whatever kind the 
earth be, which is laid upon the bog, the quantity ſhould 


or ſix inches deep, according to the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil 
fo brought. Thus four inches of clay, when mixed 
with the aſhes, and a due quantity of the earth of the 
bog itſelf, will give a depth of covering mould equal to 
what ſix inches of loam will do, when likewiſe mixed 
in proportion to its quality, If the bog be intended for 
arable land, the depth. of the covering earth ſhould be 
greater ; becauſe all kinds of grain, eſpecially wheat, 
require at leaſt a foot depth of good mould to extend 
their roots in, before they come to any cold or tenacious 
ſubſtance like peat or clay. The covering, therefore, 
of clay or marle ſhould be in this caſe, ſix or ſeven 
inches thick, and that of loam eight or nine inches. 

Ass ſoon ag the ſurface is burnt, its aſhes ſhould be 
ſpread and mixed with the additional covering, which 
will then be fit for the farmer's purpoſe, whether for 
corn or graſs. If the extent of the bog intended to be 
improved be conſiderable, it ſhould be adviſable, by means 
of a 8 to fill the ditches contiguous to the ſpot 


always be ſufficient to cover its whole ſurface four, five, 
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which is to be covered, and to bring the earth in barges, 
or flat- bottomed boats, kept on pur paſe to tranſport the 


neceſſary manures, and the produee of the ground. By 


this means a ſaving will be made of the ſurface other- 
wiſe neceſſary for cart- ways. Beſides, this ſoil; eſpe- 
cially, when newly trained, does not well bear heavy 
carriages: a circumſtance which renders- it needleſs to 
obſerve, that broad wheels are always the moſt proper, 
when any muſt be uſed: upon ſuch lanßccg 1 
The bog being covered with a [proportion of earth; 
the huſbandman muſt next determine to what laſting 
purpoſe he can beſt apply it. The too great moiſture of 
theſe ſoils, which always lie flat, renders them unfit for 
continued tillage; and their mould becomes ſo looſe, by 
frequent ploughing, that it does not afford ſufficient ſta- 
bility to the roots of corn. For this ' reaſon, barley, 
oats, and rye, do better here than wheat, which re- 
quires a firmer footing : but neither of them ſhouldever 
be ſowed thick; becauſe the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil will al- 
ways make up in the ſize of the plants, what ſome might 
think wanting in their number. The moſt beneficial 
method of employing this ſort of land is, undoubtedly, 
by converting it into meadow'; becauſe, when thus pre- 
pared, and not injudiciouſſy exhauſted by crops of corn, 
it will yield great quantities of excellent graſs. It is, 
however, uſual to begin with ſowing ſome kind of grain 
on this prepared ſurfaces; to indemnify the farmer by the 
plentiful crop which it generally yields; fuch, indeed, 
as ſometimes defrays at once the whole expence of the 
improvement. Perhaps the moſt profitable method may 
be, to ſow it in the autumn with rape, the leaves of 
which, ſhading the ſurface in hot weather, and rotting 
in the winter, contribute greatly to mellow the earth: 
the ſtrong: roots of this plant open the ſoil ;-its aſhes en- 
rich it, when burnt, and its ſeed brings a great return 
when ſold for making oil. One or two ploughings will 
then prepare it for a crop of wheat. After this is taken 
off, and the ſtubble turned down or burnt, white clover 
and graſs ſeed from upland paſtures ſhould be ſowed, 
and the ground ſhould: then be laid down for a laſting 
meadow z or, if turnips are ſowed, or cabbages planted, 
in the autumn, theſe, in the. ſpring, may be ſucceeded 
by barley, with which the graſs ſeeds may be ſowed. 
When, either through neceſſity, for want of other 
arable land, or out of choice, the farmer intends to con- 
tinue ploughing his improved bog, the ſurface muſt be 
raiſed in ridges, and. the farther. management of it may 
be like that of moſt other ploughed grounds. 
If a ſoil of this kind happens to be ſituated near a 
town, a greater profit will accrue from planting it with 
garden ſtuff, than from any fort of grain. Beans, peaſe, 
cabbages, potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. thrive: exceed- 


ing well in ſuch earth as this, as the marquis of Tur- 


billy experienced to his entire ſatis faction. 
<« I received, ſays he, from Straſburg, in the year 
1755, ſome ſeed of the large hard cabbage, which was 
immediately ſowed in my garden, from whence -it was 
afterwards tranſplanted into a bog, which I had drained 
and cleared. This ſpot contains about an acre of ground, 
and forms a kind of iſland in my river. It had been 
pared and burnt; but never received any other manure 
than the aſhes produced by that burning; no' ſort of 
dung having ever been laid upon it. The whole of it 
was planted with this kind of cabbage, excepting only a 
corner, where a few carrots, parſnips, and beet- roots, 
all of which grew to a: prodigious fize, and proved ex- 
ceeding good, were ſet out of curiofity, - Theſe cabbages 
throve wonderfully, . ſeveral of them weighing forty 
pounds a piece, were well taſted, and very. * e 
though ſome of the country people ſeemed poſitive that 
they and the other pot-herbs would be hurtful, unhealthy 
food, as, ſaid they, all plants are during the firſt year of 
their growth in new drained bogs. . MT K n 
«© Theſe people pretended to have experienced this in 
other places; but not finding it ſo here, I aſcribed the 
effect they talked of to ſome pernicious quality in the 
ſoil; for I was very ſure, that the violent operation of 
the fire which mine had undergone, had not left any bad 
property in the earth. During the reſt vf the ſummer, 
and the autumn, ſome of the neighbouring - peaſants, 
8 I hired for the purpoſe, carried this great quan- 
| tity 
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tity of cabbages to the markets of three different towns, 
about ſix miles off: there they fold them; and the ac» 
counts which they gave me of their produce amounted 
in all to eight hundred and fifty livres, that is thirty- 
ſeven pounds, three ſhillings, and nine pence. The 
wages of theſe men and the expence of carriage, 
amounted to about half this ſum; which being de- 
ducted, my acre of bog produced clear four hundred 
and twenty-five livres, that is, eighteen pounds eleven 
ſhillings, and ten-pence halfpenny, with which I was the 
better ſatisfied, as the cultivating of it had coſt me but 
ſittle. The ſoil, being light, was eaſily turned up, 
though fat; and I had drained off the water without 
difficulty, by means of a ſlope which happened to be 
properly fituated. I never had been offered above a 
crown a year for this marſhy land, which was quite a 
- ſhaking bog, and often overflowed. When drained, its 
furface ſunk a foot lower than before. So great a pro- 
duce, from ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground, of which no one 
knew the goodneſs, ſhews what vaſt riches are hid be- 
ne-th the ſeveral bogs in this kingdom. They are not, 
however, all like this, which chanced to be a very fertile ſoil. 
I could wiſh to be maſter of ſeveral others like it. It 
has ſince been ſowed with hemp, peaſe, and ſeveral other 
plants, which have done very well, though none of its 
crops have produced ſo much money as this firſt; which 
ſhews the difficulty of ſetting a — value upon land. 
All the other bogs which I have drained and cleared in 
different ways, have. anfwered, in general; but no one 
ever yielded, in proportion, any thing like this ſpot.” 
Memoire ſur les Defrichemens, pag. 167. Fr 

© BOG-Spavin, an encyſted tumour, or according to 
doctor Bracken, a collection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 
ter, contained in a bag or cyſt, which he thinks to be 
the lubricating matter of the joint altered, the common 
membrane that incloſes it forming the cyſt: this caſe 
he has taken the-pains to illuſtrate by an inſtance of a 
young colt of his own, where he obſerves, that when 
the ſpavin was preſſed hard on the inſide of the hough, 
there was a ſmall tumour on. the outſide, which con- 
vinced him the tumour was within fide the joint: he 
therefore cut into it, diſcharged a large quantity of this 
gelatinous matter, dreſſed. the ſore with doſſils dipped in 
vil of turpentine, putting into it, once in three or four 
days, a powder compoſed of calcined vitriol, alum, and 
bole : by this method of dreſſing, the bag ſloughed off, 
and came away, and the cure was ſucceſsfully completed 
without any viſible ſcar, 1 O£& 

This diſorder, according to the above account, will 
ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except firing, 
when the cyſt ſhould be penetrated to make it effectual; 
and in all obftinate caſes that have reſiſted the above me- 
thod, both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called 
| wind-galls, ſhould be attempted in this manner. If, 
from the pain attending the operation or dreflings, the 
joint ſhould ſwe.l and inflame, foment it twice a day, 
and apply a poultice over the dreſſings, till it is reduced. 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 279. R | 

BOIL, a diſeaſe to which cattle, eſpecially ſheep, are 
very ſubject. | DT 
In order to cure theſe boils, it will be neceſſary to 
bring them to a head, by applying to them a plaſter com- 
poſed of wheat flour, yolks of eggs, and tar: and when 
they feel ſoft under the finger, to open them with a lancet, 
and let out the matter. Then anoint the part with oint- 
ment of tobacco, and apply over it the following plaſter. 
Take of turpentine, burnt ſalt, honey, and galbanum, 
of each one ounce; of roſin an ounce and a quarter, 
Melt the whole into a ſalve over the fire. Ellis on Sheep, 
pag. 101, N | 

BOLE, the body or trunk of a tree. 5 

BoLE alſo ſignifies the ſtalk or ſtem of corn. 

Bol E, a meaſure of corn, containing four buſhels. 

BoLE of alt, contains two buſhels, 

BOLING Trees, pollard trees, or thoſe whoſe heads 
and branches are cut off, and only the boles or bodies 
left. 

BONE, a hard, brittle, inſenſible part of an animal 
body, affording form and ſupport to the whole machine, 

All marrow-bones, fiſh-bones, hoofs, horns, or ſhav- 
ings of horn, are very ufeful in manuring lands. Bones 
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| towards the middle, 


are moſt ſerviceable when raſped or broken I val 
pieces; becauſe their ſalts, ge For their e 
tue conſiſts, are more eaſily extracted by the rains and 
dews, and communicated to the ſoil. | = 
BoNE-Spavin, a boney excreſcence, or hard ſwellin 
growing on the inſide of the hock of a horſe's leg. : 
A ſpavin that begins on the lower part of the hock 
not ſo dangerous as that which puts out higher, between 
the two round proceſſes of the leg-bone ; and a ſpavin 
near the edge is not ſo bad as that which is more inward 
as It does not ſo much affect the 
bending of the hock. A ſpavin that comes by a kick or 
blow, is at firſt no ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the bone or 
membrane that covers it ; therefore not. of that conſe 
quence, as when it proceeds from a natural cauſe : and 
thoſe that put out on colts, and young horſes, are not 
ſo bad as thoſe which happen to horſes in their full 
ſtrength and maturity; but in very old horſes they are 
generally incurable. | 
The uſual method of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſtering and firing, without-any regard to the ſituation 
or cauſe, from whence it proceeds. Thus if a fullneſs 
on. the fore-part of the hock comes after hard riding, or 
any other violence which threatens a ſpavin, ſuch coolers 
and repellers are proper as are recommended in ftrains 
and bruiſes. Thoſe happening to colts and young horſes 
are generally ſuperficial, and require only the milder ap- 
plications ; for it is better to wear them down by de- 
grees, than to remove them at once by ſevere means. 
There are various forms for making what is called the 
bliſtering ointment ; but- of the beſt of that kind, and 
what will infallibly anſwer the intention, has been al- 
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ready given under the article BLISTERING OINTMENT; 


When a bliſter is thought neceſſary, the hair ſnould 
be cut as cloſe as poſſible, and then the ointment applied 
pretty thick over the part; this ſhould be done'in the 
morning, and the horſe kept tied up all day without any 
litter till night; when he may be untied in order to lie 
down ; and a plaſter of pitch, or any other ſticking 
ſubſtance, may be laid over it, and bound on with broad 
tape, or a bandage, to keep all cloſe. 1 5 1 

After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs be- 
gin to dry and peel off, it may be applied a ſecond time 
in the ſame manner as before; the ſecond application 
generally taking greater effect than the firſt, and in colts 
and young horſes makes a perfect cure. FE, 

When the ſpavin has been of long ſtanding, it will 
require to be renewed perhaps five or fix times; but 
after the ſecond application a greater diſtance of time 
muſt be allowed, otherwiſe it might leave a ſcar, or 
cauſe a baldneſs; to prevent which, once a fortnight, or 
three weeks, is often enough; and it may in this manner 
be repeated fix or ſeven times, without the leaſt blemiſh, 
and will generally be attended with ſucceſs. 

But the ſpavins that put out upon older, or full aged 
horſes, are apt to be more obſtinate, as being ſeated 
more inward ; and when they run among the ſinoſities 
of the joint, they are for the moſt part incurable, as they 
then lie out of the reach of applications, and are arrived 
to a degree of impenetrable hardneſs. 155 . 

The uſual method in theſe caſes is to e or 
to uſe the ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtic bliſters; and ſome- 
times to fire and lay the bliſters immediately over the 
part; but this way ſeldom ſucceeds farther than putting 

a ſtop to the growth of the ſpavin, and is apt to leave 
both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs behind; beſides the great 
riſk run (by applications of theſe fiery and cauſtic medi - 
cines, to the nervous and tendinous parts about the 
joints) of exciting violent pain and anguiſh, and deſtroy- 
ing the limb. = — | — 

The beſt and ſafeſt way therefore is to make trial of 
the bliſtering ointment given under that article, and, to 
continue it according to the directions above laid 
down, for ſome months, if found ay = 3 the horſe 
in the intervals working moderately : the hardneſs will 
thus be diſſolved by degrees, and wear 8 inſenſibly. 

When the ſpavin lies deep, and runs fo far in the hol- 
low of the joint, that no application can reach it, neither 
firing nor medicines can avail, for the reaſons abovemen- 
tioned : though bold ignorant pretenders have ſometimes 
ſucceeded in caſes of this fort by the application of cauſtic 

| ointments 
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ointments with ſublimate, which act very forcibly, enter 


and make a large diſcharge; deſtroying by that 
= great part of the ſubſtance, and diſſolve away 
the remainder. Though whoever is at all acquainted 
with the nature. of ſuch medicines, muſt know how 
dangerous in general their operation is on theſe occaſions, 
and that a properly prepared.cautery made like a fleam, 
under the direction of a ſkilful hand, may be applied 
with leſs danger of -injuring either tendons or ligaments. 
After the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has been properly 
penetrated by the inſtrument, it muſt be kept running, 
by precipitate mixed with the medicine uſed in dreſſing 
the part, or with a mild bliſtering ointment. % 
Where the ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and the 
bliſtering method will not ſucceed, the ſwelling may be 
ſafely fired with a thin iron forced pretty deep into the 
ſubſtance, and then the part ſhould be dreſſed as above 
directed. Bartlet': Farriery, pag. 257. 
BOORCOLE. See BORERco-EU. 
BOOSE, a ſtall. Thus ox-booſe fignifies an ox-ſtall, 
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BOOT, profit, gain, advantagmme. 
BORAGE, an annual plant, propagated: in gardens, 
and if ſuffered to ſcatter its ſeeds, the plants will: come 
up in plenty without care; or if the ſeeds are ſowm either 
in ſpring or autumn, on a ſpot of open ground where 
the plants are deſigned to remain, the ground be hoed 
to deſtroy the weeds, and the plants cut up where: they 
are too near each other, they will require no further 
care; unleſs the weeds ſhould come up again, when the 


oy them. This, if well performed in dry weather, 


BORECOLE, or BooRcolLE, a ſpecies of cabbage, 


borecole, the green borecole, and the Siberian borecole, 


eſteemed. 
of April, and are fit for tranſplanting in about two 
months after. 


feet diſtant from each other. They ſhould not be eaten 


they are tough and bitter. The Siberian borecole, 
which is extremely hardy, never injured by froſt, and al- 
ways ſweeter in ſevere winters than in mild ones, need 
not be ſown till the middle of July, and when the plants 
are ſtrong enough for removing, that is when they have 
ſix or eight leaves, they ſhould alſo be ſet in rows; the 


that between the plants, ten inches. Theſe will be fit 
for uſe ſoon after Chriſtmas, and continue good till 


April. The ſoil for borecole ſhould be a good, freſh, 
deep-looſened earth. 
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Baker, to be an excellent food for cattſe; and the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts has accordingly offered 
two premiums for cultivating it, one of twenty, and the 
other of fifteen pounds. 

Mr. Baker made the experiment under the direction of 
the Dublin Society, who deſired him to print his account 
of the experiment, an abſtract of which we ſhall give 
the reader. | 2 88 

This experiment was made on a piece of ground that 
had been cropped the preceding year with potatoes. After 


* 


nured it with a compoſt compoſed of earth, lime, and 
dung, he planted three rows of borecole plants, in 


were horſe-hoed for the firſt time, by taking off, at one 
furrow of the plough, only one ſide of each ridge cloſe 
to the plants; in which manner they remained till the 
twenty-fifth, when he ran the plough in the ſame 
2 by which, with the firſt furrow, he ploughed 
2 twenty-one inches deep. This being finiſhed, 
t © earth was immediately returned back to the plants, 
Which afforded them freſh nouriſhment; and in order to 
Sive their roots time to penetrate this freſh earth, which, 


our ſhould be a ſecond time hoed over again to de- 


will clear the ground from weeds, :ſa that it will require 
no more cleaning till the borage is decayed, - Millers 


which is the curled colewort, by ſome called Scotch 
kale. All theſe are for winter uſe, but the laſt is moſt. 
The two former are ſown about the middle | 


When this is done, the plants of either 
of theſe ſorts ſhould be ſet a foot aſunder in rows two 


before the froſt has rendered them tender; for till then 


diſtance between which ſhould be about two feet, and 


he had reduced the ſoil to a pretty good tilth, and ma- 


ridges two feet aſunder. On the 17th of 2 
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by the horſe-hoeing was- become very fine mould, helet 
them remain in this ſtate till the 12th of September, 
when he horſe-hoed them again, by taking off the other 
| fide of every ridge; and on the twentieth deepened the 
furrow in the ſame manner as the former, and imme- 
diately returned the mould back to the plants ; and on 
the eighteenth threw up a ſmall furrow to each fide of 
every ridge, which finiſhed the culture, and reſtored the 
_ 82 20 the form they were in when the borecole was, 
| pianted, | | PAY 

« On the 18th of December, continues Mr. Baker, 
I cut two perches in length of. one of the rows of bore- 
cole, which contained twenty-one plants; they weighed 
one hundred and eighteen pounds, which is very near 
five pounds ten ounces for each plant: but I am inclined 
to believe that theſe plants will ſucceed as well, if they 
are planted: only eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. 
However, at the above proportion, there would be ſe- 
venteen tons, and fourteen hundred upon an acre. But, 
if the produce would be the ſame, were the plants only 
eighteen. inches aſunder, in that caſe, an acre would 
produce, by this culture, above twenty-three tons, and 
twelve hundred. ..,. _ 

This plant is well worthy the farmers or grazier's 
attention, for, as faſt as it is cut, it will again, in about 
a month or ſix weeks, afford another crop : I have been 
cutting theſe. plants for my family. uſe, ever ſince the 
middle of Auguſt Jaſt ; I believe ſome of them have been 
cut three times, and they are excellent for the table. 
For feeding cattle and ſheep they are highly valuable, as 
no froſt will injure them; and although the firſt crop 
amounts not to as many pounds upon any given quan- 
tity of ground as thoſe of cabbage or the turnip- cab- 
bage, yet the ſucceeding crops will, I believe, make 


their produce nearly, or quite, of Squa) weight with 
any other of the cabbage kind. But 
of which there are three ſorts, namely, the common 


But I muſt not omit 
to obſerve, that, as theſe plants afford only open leaves, 
and many of them very ſmall, there will be a little more 
trouble in collecting and carrying them to the ſheep and 
cattle, than there will be with the other kinds. 
It may not be improper to obſerve likewiſe, that, 
upon the approach of ſpring, when they begin to throw _ 
out their ſpring ſhoots for ſeeds, if the large leaves have 
not been taken off for winter uſe, they will decay and 
fallboff.,.' ;-:: gr | oy 5 
I have not yet tried it; but I believe the beſt way 
of uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole field to 
the culture of it, proportioned in ſize to the ſtock in- 
tended. to conſume the produce; and in September ox 
October, to turn the ewes into the field for a few hours, 
morning and evening, and then to lodge them on any 
piece of graſs or fallow, which may want improvement, 
to which they will greatly contribute by emptying them- 
ſelves upon it; and thus continue to turn them into the 
borecole field, till they have eat all the luxuriant leaves; 
then let the plants reſt a month, and there will be ano- 


— 


| 5 . | ther crop. By having two ſmall fields under this crop, 
Borecole has been lately found by Mr John-Wynn 


a flock of ſtore ſheep might be maintained a whole win- 


ter ata very ſmall expence; for while the produce of one 
field would be conſuming, the other would be coming 
on 


« This method accrued to me from an accident which 
attended my borecole this year. My cows got into the 
held, and preſently devoured ſome of the leaves of the 
plants; theſe plants have engaged my attention ever 
ſince, and I have the pleaſure of ſeeing them again in a 
very luxuriant ſtate. | 5 5 

« If any perſons ſhould be able to put this ſcheme in 
practice, before I can accompliſh it, J recommend it to 
them not to let the ſheep paſture ſo long on the crop, as 
to injure the ſtalks for want of leaves; as too great an 
injury to the ſtalks may check the ſucceeding growth; 
which injury, I am inclined to believe, will not happen 
to the plants, at leaſt not in ſo great a degree, whilſt 
they have a ſufficient quantity of lea ves. 

«& It will doubtleſs be obſerved, that I confine this 
ſcheme to ewes or ſtore ſheep: my reaſon for that is, 
that fat ſheep ſhould always have as much food before 
them, as they chooſe to eat; add to this that ſheep when 
they are fat, are more ſubject to be lame than ſtore ſheep, 
to which ploughed ground will greatly contribute.” 
| = og BORDER, 
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BORDER, bank raiſed about a garden, and planted 
with flowers, fruit-trees, &c. . 
Borders are of four forts : thoſe are the moſt com- 
mon, that are continued about parterres without any in- 
terruption; and wrought with a gentle riſing in the mid- 
dle, like an afs's back, and planted with low ſhrubs and 
flowers. | 1 5 | 
The ſecond fort of borders are ſuch as are. eut into 
compartments, at convenient diſtances, by ſmall paſlages, 
and being alſo raiſed in the middle, as before-mentioned, 
are likewiſe ſet off with ſhrubs. 


The third ſort are ſuch as are laid even and flat, with- | 


out flowers, having only a verge of graſs in the middle; 
being edged with two ſmall paths, raked ſmooth, and 
ſanded. Theſe are ſometimes garniſhed with flowering 
ſhrubs, and flowers of large growth; or with vaſes and 


flower-pots placed regularly along the middle of the 


verge of grafs. 
The fourth ſort are quite plain, and are only fanded, as 
in the parterres of an orangery ; and are filled with caſes 


ranged in a regular order along thoſe borders, which are 


edged with box on the ſides next to the walks; and on 
the other, with verges and graſs-work next the parterre. 
Sometimes a yew is planted between each caſe, which 
makes the border appear richer, and the parterres hand- 
ſomer, during the winter feaſon. | 

Borders are either made ſtraight, circular, or in cants, 
and are turned into knots, ſcrolls, voluces, and other 

Floriſts alſo make borders either long walks, or de- 
tached ; and in theſe they raiſe their fineſt and choiceſt 
flowers. Theſe are frequently encompaſſed with border 


boards painted green, which makes them look exceeding 
neat. | | | 


But, in large parterres, this is not to be expected; 


fince, if they be ſtocked with flowers ſucceeding one an- 
other in their ſeveral ſeaſons, it is ſufficient, ſo that no- 
thing appears bare and naked. | | 

It is uſual to diſcontinue the borders at the ends next 
to the houſe, that the embroidery and riſe of the parterre 


=—_ not be hidden by the ſhrubs and flowering plants, 
an 


that the deſign may be better judged of. 


And ſometimes there are branched out of it foliage, 


palm-leaves, and ſhells ſporting among the ſands. 


Since the modern taſte of gardening has been intro- 


duced into England, all the French taſte of parterres, 
ſcroll borders, and fret work in box, has been juſtly 
baniſhed our gardens : therefore I have only mentioned 


them here, to expoſe the taſte of thoſe architect-garden- 


ers, who have no idea of the noble ſimplicity of an open 


lawn of graſs, properly bounded by plantations ; but, 


inſtead of this, divide that part of the garden, near the 
houſe, into various forms of borders edged with box, 


and ſand or gravel-walks leading about them; by which 


the ground is cut into many angles, ſcrolls; &c, which 


tinued round the extent of the lawn, immediately be- 
fore the plantations of ſhrubs ; which, if properly plant- 


ed with hardy flowers to ſucceed each other, will afford 


a much more pleaſing proſpe&t than the ſtiff borders 


made in ſcrolls and compartments, after the French man- 


ner, can poſſibly do. 
Theſe borders may be made fix or eight feet wide, in 


proportion to the extent of the garden, and ſize of the 
lawn: for a ſmall lawn ſhould not have very broad bor- 


ders; nor ought a large lawn to be bounded by ſmall 
borders ; ſo that a due proportion ſhould be always ob- 
ſerved in the laying out of gardens. Miller's Gard. 
Di. 5 

Mr. Hitt, in his Treatiſe of Fruit- trees, has laid down 
the following directions for making borders for peaches, 


nectrines, pears, plums, cherries, &c. 


ce Tf the land, ſays he, be a ſtrong clay, take ſea- 
ſand, if it may eaſily be had, if not, any other ſand 
that is neareſt, and about one ſixth of the quantity of 
coal-aſhes, that have been kept very dry; riddle them, 
but not too fine; for if ſome of the larger parts be left, 
they will diſunite the tough body of clay, and make it 
more open and tender, and the finer parts that are more 
burnt, will add more ſalts to it. 


is very hurtful to the eye of a judicious perſon: therefore, 
where flowers are deſired, there may be borders con- 


1 
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© But if aſhes cannot be had, take abou 
part as much lime as ſand. About a third * 3 
depth of the borders ought to be of theſe ingredients; 
and in trenching the borders, there muſt be a layer of 
| theſe, and a layer of the natural ſoil, from the — 
to _ ns. 3 the above proportion; but they 
ought to be turned over twice at leaſt be i 
in * to mix them the better. my 2 ee 
« If the ſoil of borders is mixed with large pebbles, 
they muſt be picked out, and may be of ule, though 
otherwiſe hurtful, to lay in the drains. 25 
And as this kind of land is generally of a looſe 
ſandy nature, it muſt be mixed with ſomething more 
ſtrong and binding, which is clay, the tougheſt that can 
be got, and neareſt, If it be taken from the ſides of 
ditches, whoſe ſoil is naturally a clay, or from ditches 
in which there is ſometimes a current of water fallin 
from tillage fields of that kind of ſoil, and there leayes 
its ſettlement, it will be as good as any, 
At the bottom of the borders lay this clay fix inches 
thick throughout, it will prevent the moiſture from runz 
ning off too faſt in the ſummer, as it is apt to do from 
open ſandy ground, eſpecially where there are any drains 
made; then to each cart load of clay add three pecks of 
pigeon dung, or lime, or five of foot, and mix them 
with a quantity of the natural ſoil equal to half of them: 
if coal or wood aſhes are made uſe of inſtead of ſoot, 
they muſt be made very fine, otherwiſe they will open 
this ſort of land too much; beſides, the finer they are 
made, the more ſalts they add to it. 4 5 
- «© But where ſandy. lands are dry, the draining part 
muſt be omitted; and the other ingredients only are to 
be made uſe of. It may be ſaid, that trees will grow 
well upon fandy land, without wy 4 rem gy 1 
grant they will: but they are not ſo long- lived, being 
more ſubject to blights, and the fruit is both ſmaller, 
and of a worſe taſte, than thoſe upon ſtronger ground 
inclining to clay. _ ; 49: 8 8 
If land * for a garden is either hard rock or 
creach, and lies within the depth which the borders ought 
to be, let it be picked. up and ſkreened-to take out the 
ſtones z which will be of ſervice when laid under ' graſs 
or gravel walks; as they will be drier, and leſs ſubject 
to worm ſprouts. "Then as you find the land, after 
ſkreening, either light or ſtrong, add to it one of the 
mixtures which you ſee it wants, according to the former 
directions, to bring it to a proper depth, and a ſoil more 
inclining to clay than fand, with a covering of ſtrong 
clay at the bottom ſix inches thick. ; 5 8 
« If the land be freſh and proper for fruit- trees, yet 
it ought to be trenched as deep as others; and if towards 
the top there be uſed a ſmall quantity of the ingredients 
mentioned before for the enrichment of ſoils, it will be 
of good ſervice; for it muſt be noted, that in making 
the trenches, the worſt part of the ſoil will be uppermoſt. 
« If borders are to be planted with trees where others 
have grown before, the depth and quality of the ſoil 
muſt be examined, and if it be deep enough, and of a 
proper mixture of ſand and elay, then it only requires 
trenching, with the former addition of lime or ſoot, &e. 
which will be a better border than if the cold earth had 
been taken out, and freſh laid in without lime, &c. and 
alſo much cheaper. | 
c Tn borders thus prepared to fix feet wide or more, 
though it is proper to make the borders as wide as the 
walls are high, I have known all kinds of fruit-trees 
proſper well, and bear excellent fruit, except vines and 
figs; for which the natural ſoil may be mixed with rub- 
biſh, as lime ſcraps, fmall pieces of bricks, &c. for à 
foot deep in the bottom or more.“ Hztt's Treatiſe on 
Frutt-trees, pag. b. 750 od: : 
BORD-Lands, the demefnes which lords keep in their 
own hands, for the maintenance of their board or table. 
BORD-Service, the tenure of bord-lands, by which 
the tenants were to provide proviſions for their lord's 
tables. There is ſtill ſome remains of this tenure re- 
maining ; but the tenants pay only a ſmall rent per acre, | 
inſtead of finding the proviſions formerly required. 
BORER, or Screw-borer, an inftrument invented by 


the marquis of Turbilly, for ſearching or exploring 


ö 


the nature of any ſoil. Theſe 


I. Fig. 6 and 7. each ſix feet long, and an inch in dia- 


claſp I, lined with ſteel, fixed at one end by a hinge, 


ment, which ſhould be well hammered, till its ſurface be 


draw up a ſample of the ſubſtance from the very bottom 


This borer is compoſed of two rods of iron, Plate 


meter. The end A, of Fig. 6, ſcrews into the end B, 
of Fig. 7, after taking out the ſtopper C, the uſe of 
which is to hinder either dirt or duſt from getting into 
the ſcrew. The ſcrew is an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, D, Fig. 6, is a 


ſteel point ſomewhat blunt to pierce the earth, or any 


ſubſtance it may meet with. It ſhould be about three 
inches long, and made with either three, four, or more 
ſides, as may þe thought moſt convenient. It is ſcrewed 


into the rod A in the ſame manner, and with a ſcrew of 


the ſame ſize as A is ſcrewed into the rod B. E is a 
groove fix inches long, a third of an inch wide, and 
three quarters of an inch deep, rounded in the bottom, 
and intended to bring up part of each different layer 
through which it paſſes. When ſprings are ſought for, 
a bit of ſponge is put into the groove, At the end F, 


of the rod, Fig. 7, is a ſcrew to fix into another rod 


of the ſame kind, if it be found neceſſary to lengthen 
the inſtrument ; and this may be repeated by the addi- 
tion of more rods, to any depth deſired. G H, Fig. 6, 
is the handle of this inſtrument, two feet and. a half 
long. This handle is faſtened. to the rod by means of a 


and at the other by the ſcrew L; ſo that it may be placed 
at any height. Fig. 8, is the handle ſeparated from the 


rod, and marked with the ſame letters as before. Fig. | 
9, marked with the ſame letters as before, is another 


handle, or rather lever, like the handle already deſcribed, 
except its having only one branch or lever marked G. 
This ſerves to ſtop the borer when we are bringing it up 
from a confiderable depth, and alſo to ſcrew and unſcrew 


the ſeveral bars, or joints, as occaſion requires: and to | 
put on, or take off the ſteel point at the bottom. The | 


handle G A, Fig. 6, is that by which the rod is held, 
and worked into the earth, either by twiſting it round, 
eſpecially at firſt, or after it has penetrated to the ſame 
depth, by lifting it up, and letting it fall again, which it 
does with ſuch force as to pierce even the hardeſt rock; 
eſpecially if it works at any conſiderable depth, and has of 
courſe been lengthened accordingly ; for every foot of this 
rod weighs three pounds. Two men will eaſily ſound the 
depth of twelve feet in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
if they do not meet with many,ſtones, When the rod 
becomes too heavy to be properly managed by hand, it 
may be raiſed by a rope faſtened at one end to the handle, 
1 at the other to a roller, or kind of windlaſs, erected 
at a proper height, perpendicularly over the hole, and 
turned with either one or both — 4 This will coſt 
but a trifle, and will eaſily raiſe the other rod, which, 
when let go, will fall with ſuch weight, as to ſtrike 
each time very deep into the earth. „ is tells 
us, that he has ſeen it worked in this manner to the 
depth of more than an hundred feet. | 


The tougheſt iron is the beſt for making this inſtru- 


quite ſmooth and even; for the leaſt roughneſs and in- 
equality would occaſion a friction, which would greatly 
retard its working. For the ſame reaſon, and alſo to 
increaſe the force of its fall, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
be perfectly ſtrait: nor ſhould it ever be ſtruck with a 
mallet, hammer, &c. to force it down ; becauſe a blow 
might bend it, and it would eaſily break afterwards. 
The female ſcrew muſt be turned like that in the breech 
of a gun barrel, in a ſeparate piece. of iron, croſs-ways 
to the grain, and this piece muſt be afterwards well ſol- 
dered on to one of the ends of the rod. The reaſon for 
this is, that if the female ſcrew were bored only at the 
end of the rod, it would, by being hammered out in the 
ſame direction with the grain, be ſtringy and. porous, 
and conſequently ſo weak as to give way, or burſt, in 
the working of the rod ; whereas when made of a ſepa- 
rate piece, taken croſs-ways of the grain, the threads of 
the ſcrew will run with the grain of the iron, and be 
thence conſiderably ſtrengthened. A bit, like that of an 
*ugre, proportioned to the thickneſs of the rod, may at 
an) time be ſubſtituted inſtead of the ſteel point, to 


of the ſounding. 


B O T 


If the = thing wanted 'be to know the nature of 
I 


the under ſoil, and layers of earth, ſo far as * may 
effect the vegetation of plants, it will be very ſufficient 
to bore eight or ten feet deep. A greater depth is only 
requiſite when water, marle, ore, &c. be ſought for. 
The common augre indeed will do very well for ſhal- 
low boring, as we have already obſerved under that ar- 
ticle. See the article AUGRE. | | 
By either of theſe inſtruments, there is a cettainty of 
diſcovering, without much charge, or any hazard, not 
only what earths are under the upper ſoil, but alſo whe- 
ther any other ſubſtance of value lies concealed there, ſuch 
as marle, chalk, fuller's-earth, foflile ſhells, coals; quarries 
of ſlate or ſtone, ores, &c: many of which are hid, and 
entirely unthought of in places, where their value, was 
it known, is ten times more than that of the eſtate 
waich covers them. " | - 
, BORING, an operation ſometimes practiſed for the 
cure of horſes, whoſe ſhoulders are wrenched. | 
The operation is performed in the following manner: 
they cut a hole in the ſkin in the middle of the ſhoulder, 
and with the ſhank of a tobacco-pipe, blow it as a 
butcher does a ſhoulder of veal ; then they run a cold 
flat iron, like a horſeman's ſword-blade, eight or ten 
inches up between the ſhoulder blade and the ribs, which 
they, call boring; after that, they burn-him round the 
ſhoulder with a hot iron. Burd. Gent. Far. ? PRE" 9 
This is a very abſurd and cruel treatment, and can be 
of no manner of ſervice. Bartlet's Farriery. 35 
BOSQUETS, ſmall groves or compartments in gar- 
dens formed by the branches of trees, diſpoſed either re- 
gularly in rows, or wildly and irregularly, aceording to 
the fancy of the owner. | Be 
BOSTAL, a way up a hill. F 
BOT Ts, a name given to a ſpecies of worms infeſt- 
ing horſes and other cattle. . 112 
The botts which breed in the ſtomachs of horſes, and 
which are ſometimes the cauſe of convulſions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compoſed of circular rings, with 
little ſharp*prickly feet along the ſides of their bellies 
(like the feet of hog-lice) which, by their ſharpneſs, 
equal to that of the fineſt needle, ſeem to be of uſe to 
faſten them to the part where they breed, and from 
whence they draw their nouriſhment, and alſo to prevent 
their being looſened from ſuch adheſion, before they 
.come to maturity, The eggs from whence theſe. botts 
are produced, are diſpoſed in cluſters round the lower 
orifice of the ſtomach, and are laid under the inner coat, 
or thin membrane of the ſtomach ; ſo that when the 
animals come to life, they burſt through this inner coat, 
their breech and tail ſtrait outwards, and their trunks ſo 
fixed into the muſcular. or fleſhy coat of the ſtomach, 
that it ſometimes requires a good pull to diſengage them: 
from the blood of this laſt coat they draw their nouriſh- 
ment, which they ſuck like ſo many leeches, every one 
ulcerating and purſing up the part where it fixes, like a 
honey-comb; and they often make. ſuch quick havock 
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as to deſtroy the horſe. | 


The botts which many horſes are troubled with in the 
beginning of ſummer, .are always ſeen ſticking to the 
ſtrait gut, and are often thruſt out with the dung, toge- 
ther with a yellowiſh coloured matter reſembling melted 
ſulphur ;. they are no ways dangerous there, but are apt 
to make a horſe reſtleſs and uneaſy, and rub his breech 
againſt the poſts. The ſeaſon of their coming is in the 
months of May and June, after which they are ſeldom 
to be ſeen, and rarely continue in any one horſe above 
a fortnight or three weeks. And the creature may be 
eaſily. cured when they are only in the ſtrait gut, by 
giving him a ſpoonful of ſavin cut very ſmall, once or 
twice a day in his oats, or bran, moiſtened : three or 
four cloves of garlic may alſo be added to advantage. 
The following purge ſhould likewiſe be given : 


Take fine ſuccotrine aloes ten drams ; freſh jallap 
one dram ; birthwort and myrrh powdered, of 
each two drams; oil of ſavin and amber, of each 
one dram; ſyrup of buckthorn enough to form 
the whole into a ball. 0 


— . — —— — 


But the botts, which take their lodgement in the ſto- 
mach, are, as has been already obſerved, extremely 
dangerous, by cauſing convulſions, and are ſeldom diſ- 
covered by any previous ſigns before they come to life, 
when they throw the horſe into violent agonies. The 


only cure for theſe is mercurial medicines ; the following 
will anſwer the intention : 


Take quickſilver two drams; Venice turpentine 


half an ounce ; rub the quickſilver till no gliſten- 
ing appears; then take an ounce of aloes, a 


dram of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil of 


favin, and ſyrup of buckthorn enough to make 
the whole into a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every ſix days, with 
the uſual precautions with regard to mercurial phykic : 
and the following powders immediately ; | 


Take powdered tin and Æthiops mineral, of each 


an ounce and give it every night in a maſh, or 
in his corn. | 


Theſe medicines, or any of the various prepara- 
tions of antimony and mercury, ſhould be continued ſe- 
vera] weeks together, in order to free the animal entire- 
ly from theſe vermin. Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 150. 

- BOUDS, a name in ſome countries for the inſects 
generally called weevils, breeding in malt. 
; BOW , A name in ſome counties for a yoke. 

BOWER, a ſhady place under the covert of trees or 
branches interwoven, It is either round or ſquare at 
the bottom, and covered with a ſort of dome at the top. 
* BOWS of a _.ſaddle, are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wiſe to receive the upper part of the horſe's back, to 
give the ſaddle its due form, and to keep it ſteady. 


BO, the name of a well known tree, of which bo- 


taniſts enumerate ſeven ſpecies; viz. 1. The box- tree. 
2. The narrow leaved box-tree. F The ftriped box. 
4. The gold-edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. 
The dwarf- ſtriped box. 7. The filver-edged box, 
The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow in great fenty upon 
Box-hill near Darking in Surry, where were formerly 


large trees of theſe kinds : but of late they have been | 


pretty much deſtroyed ; yet there are great numbers of 


theſe trees remaining, which are of a conſiderable big- | 


neſs. The wood of this tree is very uſeful for turners, 
engravers, and mathematical inſtrument makers ; the 
wood being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to fink in 
water; which renders it very valuable for divers utenſils. 
All the varieties of the trees, or large box, are proper 
to intermix in clumps of ever-greens, &c. where they 
add to the variety of ſuch plantations : theſe may be pro- 
pagated by planting the cuttings in autumn in a ſhady 
border, obſerving to keep them watered until they have 
taken root; when they may be tranſplanted into nur- 
ſeries, till they are fit for the purpoſes intended. The 
beſt ſeaſon for removing theſe trees is in October; 
though, indeed, if care be uſed to take them up with a 
good ball of earth, they may be tranſplanted almoſt at 
any time, except in the ſummer: theſe trees are a very 
great ornament to cold and barren ſoils, where few 
other things will grow; they may alſo be propagated by 
laying down the branches, or from ſeeds: the laſt bein 
the beſt method-to have them grow to be large, the ſeeds 
muſt be ſown, ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſhady bor- 
der, which muſt be duly watered in dry weather. 
The dwarf kind of box is uſed for bordering of 
flower-beds, or borders; for which purpoſe it far exceeds 
any other plant, it being ſubject to no injuries from cold 
or heat, and is of a long duration; is very eaſily kept 
handſome, and, by the firmneſs of its rooting, keeps 
the mould in the borders from waſhing into the gravel- 
walks, more effectually than any plant whatever: this is 
increaſed by parting the roots, or planting the ſlips ; 


but, as it makes ſo great an increaſe of itſelf, and ſo 


eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while to plant the flips 
that have no roots; but it is now become ſo common, 
that it may be purchaſed from the nurſeries at a cheap 
rate. Miller's Gard. Dif. R 
Box of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 
Box of a plough, the croſs-piece in the head of a 
plough which ſupports the two crow-ſtaves, See PLauGn. 
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and having broad 


BRA CE, a general name for a couple, o any 
thing, as bucks, hounds, partridges, 2 . ky * | 
BRACE alſo ſignifies a piece of timber framed into the 

beams, &c. with bevel joints, to keep the buildin 
from ſwagging either way, - 2 
BRACKEN, the ſame with brakes, of fern. See the 
W WIE „ EI: as 
ACKET), a kind of wooden ſtay, ſerving to ſup 
port ſhelves and the like. + e 11 
BRAGGET, or BRARK Er, a fort of compound drink 
made with honey, ſpices, &c. . 5 
BRAKE, the ſame with fern, See the article FRRx. 
It is likewiſe applied to the place where fern grows, 
BRAKE, is alſo a name given to an inſtrument often 
uſed by farriers, &c. generally called barnacles, See 
BARNACLES, | | e 5 a 
Brake of a pump, ſignifies the handle wherewith it 
is wrougngt. | | e FE > 
BRAKE, is likewiſe the name of a wooden-toothed 
inſtrument, uſed to bruiſe and break the bun of -hemp, 
and ſeparate it from the rind. See the article Hemp, © 
BRAN, the ſkin or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat, 
ground and ſeparated from the flour by means of a ſearch 
or boulter, | od FRI Wee: 70h 
Bran is a uſeful ingredient in a horſe's diet, if diſ. 
creetly uſed, and when ſcalded is a kind of panada for 
fick horſes. But nothing is worſe than a continual uſe. 
of. bran raw or ſcalded, as it is apt to weaken a horſe's ' 
bowels, and thereby expoſe them to many diforders, 
Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, vol. I. pag. 1792, 
Mr. Mills aſſures us, that a little wheat bran boiled in 
our ordinary beer, will make it mantle in the cup, Huf- 
bandry, vol. I. pag. 407. 333 e 
6 BRANCH, an arm of a tree, or a part which ſprout- 
ing out from the trunk, helps to form the head or 
crown. e 
As branches have their outward parts common witn 
the chief ſtem, ſo in like manner do their inward con- 
fiſt of a multitude of tubes, which are alſo provided 
with a number of ſmall glands, veins, and muſcles, in- 
terſperſed here and there, where the ſap. coming from 
the firſt canal is rendered much more delicate. . 
Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds: 1. Wood- 
branches, which are thoſe that form the ſhape of the tree, 
and are to be pruned from four to twelve inches, accord- 


are ſlenderer than the wood-branches, and have their eyes 
near to one another and large, -by which the fruit-buds are 


if they are of a juſt length, they are to be preſerved, on- 
ly juſt- cutting off the extremity. 3. Branch half- wood, 
that which, being too ſlender for a wood - branch, and too 
big for a fruit-branch, is cut off at the length of two or 
three inches, to make it produce a better ſnoot, whether 
wood or fruit. 4. Irregular branches, which are ſmall 
and confuſed : they muſt be cut off, becauſe they are nei- 
ther fit for wood nor fruit. 5. Branches of falſe wood: 
theſe are ſuch as grow upon the true wood-branches, and 
have flat eyes at a diftance one from another; for which 
reaſon they are uſeleſs, and therefore muſt be cut off. 
6. Luxuriant branches, which are ſuch as ſhoot out from 
the large wood-branches.: theſe are as taper and as big 
about as one's finger, the back being ſmooth and even, 
eyes at a diſtance from one another: 
theſe muſt all be cut off. 7. Spurious wood-branches, 
ſuch as come contrary to the order of nature, or other- 
wiſe than from the euts of the preceding year; or which, 
coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place where they 
ſhould be ſmall. —— | = E 
The diſtinguiſhing marks of good branches are, that the 
eyes, in the whole extent, be thick, well- fed, and very 
cloſe one to another. The good ſtrong branches are em- 
ployed in producing yearly, on their extremities, other 
new branches, ſome ſtrong and others weak. The good 
weak branches are ſuch as are well placed, and being of a 
mean thickneſs and length, may be able to produce ſpeedily 
beautiful and good fruit. „ 
The diſtinguiſhing marks of bad branches are, when in 
the lower part the eyes are flat, ill fed, and hardly formed. 
and at a large diſtance one from another. See the article 


. BR AN, 


ing to the vigdur of the tree. 2. Fruit- branches, which = 


formed. If they are too long, they are to be topped; but 
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' BRANK, the ſame with buckwheat, See the article 
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B gRAN T, a ſteep, riſing with a conſiderable inclination, 
BRAWN, the fleſh of a boar, boned, rolled up, or 
collared, boiled, and laſtly pickled. 333 
© Brawn is made only of the flitches, without the legs: 
the oldeſt boars are chofen for this uſe, it being a rule, that 


the older the boar the more horny the brawn. | 


The method of making it is as follows: the bones be- 
ing taken out of the flitches, the fleſh is ſprinkled with 
falt, and laid in a tray, that the blood may drain off; after 
which it is ſalted a little, and rolled up as hard as poſſible. 
The length of the collar of brawn ſhould be as much as 
one fide of the bone will bear; ſo that when rolled up it 
may be nine or ten inches in diameter. | 

The collar being thus rolled up, it is boiled in a copper 
or large kettle, till it is ſo tender that you may run a ftraw 


through it; when it is ſet by till thoroughly cold, and then 


put into the following pickle. To every gallon of watet | 


add two handfuls of falt, and as much wheat-bran : boil 
them together, drain the liquor as clear as poſſible from the 
bran, and when the liquor is quite cold, put the brawn 
. | | | 5 
BREAD, a well-known food chiefly divided into white, 
wheaten, and houſhold; differing only in degrees of pu- 
rity. In the firſt, all the bran is ſeparated; in the ſecond, 
only the coarſer; in the third, none at all: ſo that fine 
bread is made only of flour ; wheaten bread of flour, with 
a mixture of fine bran; and houſhold, of the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the grain, without taking out either the coarſe 
bran, or fine flour. | | 2 | 
We alſo meet with ſymnel bread, manchet or roll bread, 
and French bread : which are only ſo many denomingtions 
of the fineſt or whiteſt bread, made of the pureſt flour; 
except that in roll bread there is an addition of milk, and, 


in French bread, of eggs and butter alſo. To which ma 


be added, ginger-bread, made of white bread, with al- 
monds, liquorice, aniſeed, roſe- water, and ſugar; and 
maſlin bread, made of wheat and rye, or ſometimes of 
wheat and barley. ; 1000 8 

The proceſs of making houſhold bread amongſt us, is 


thus: to a peck of meal they add a handful of ſalt, a pint 


* 


of yeaſt, and three quarts of water, cold in ſummer, hot 
in winter, and temperate between the two; the whole, 
being kneaded in a bowl or trough by the fire in winter, 
from it in ſummer, and a little yeaſt added, will riſe in 
about an hour; they then mould it into loaves, and put 
it into the oven to bake, Hought. Colle. © 

For leavened bread, part of the flour intended for it, be- 
ing made into dough with warm water and a little ſalt, is 


laid in the reſt of the flour an hour or more, in which time 


it riſes to three times the bulk; then they mix and knead 
the whole with mare water, till it be brought into a ſtiff 
dough; which, being formed into loaves, is baked in the 
oven: though the more uſual way is to take a piece of 
dough' kneaded, and leave it in the tub till next time, 
when they break it ſmall, and mix it with the meal, add- 
ing ſome yeaſt. Hought. Collect. | 555 

For French bread, they take half a buſhel of fine flour, 
ten eggs, and a pound and a half of freſh butter, into 
which they put as much yeaſt, with manchet; and, tem- 
pering the whole maſs with new milk, pretty hot, let it lie 


half an hour to riſe; which done, they make it into 


loaves or rolls, and waſh it over with an egg beaten with 
milk: care is taken the oven be not too hot. Ruſt. Di#. 


BREAK, land ploughed the firſt time after it has lain 


fallow in ſheep walks, 


BREAST-PLOUGH, a ſmall plough contrived ſo that 
a man may ſhove it before him. It conſiſts ofga'cutting 
iron about eight or nine inches long, and hav one of 
its {ides turned up to cut the turf. Sis iron is fixed to 4 


pole bending upward about five or ſix feet long, and forked 


at the upper-end, having a crutch, or croſs- handle, mortiſed 
on the forks. Againſt this crutch the ploughman places 
- breaſt, and ſhoves along the plough in order to turn up 
che turf, its only uſe being for cutting up the furface of the 
round in the operation called burn- bike See the article 
URN-BAKiNG. | A T 
i BRACK, a breach or gap made in a hedge. 
drewing. 


| taint is ſuſpected, the veſſels 
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The conveniency of water is one of the firſt things to 
be attended to in erecting a brew - houſe, becauſe the fre- 
quent carriage of that neceſſary fluid greatly enhances the 
coſt of the beer. The water ſnhould be ſoft, and if ſup- 
plied from an adjacent river, it ſhould be conveyed by 2 

paſſage under- ground, in order to its being pumped up 
from thence into the copper, or into "troughs properly 
placed for carrying it where it may be wanted. If there 
be a reſervoir for rain-water, it Would be made as near 
the brew-houſe as poſſible. $7.4 | 

The brew-houſe ſhould be fo ſituated as to face the north, 
for ſhade and coolneſs, It ſhould be as near as poſlible to 
the cellar, that the labour and expence attending the car- 
riage of the liquor may be faved, and the danger of ex- 
poſing it to either too hot, or too cold an air prevented, 
The For ſhould be paved with ſtone or hard bricks, and 
raiſed in the middle, to give an eaſy diſcharge to the water, 
fo as to keep the brew-houſe always cles. | 
The copper ſhould be proportioned to the quantity 
brewed, and ſhould be raifed ſo high that the water may 
Fran from it to the maſh-tub, and the wort to the coolers, 

For this purpoſe there ſhould be either a cock in the ſide at 

the bottom of the copper, or a braſs pump ſhould be fixed 
to its fide, by means of which the water or wort may be 
conveyed through a your to their proper receptacles, 

The maſh-tub ſhould be round, not too deep, and per- 
fectly ſmooth on the inſide. It ſhould have a falfe bottom, 
which may ſerve as a ſtrainer, when by turning a cock 
placed below, the wort may be drawn off into the re- 
ceiver: or the wort may be let out by means of an up- 
right plug ſurrounded with a baſket-ſtraine r.. 

The receiver ſhould be lined with milled lead, which is 
eaſily kept perfectly clean, and is not apt to contract any 
bad taſte or ſcent, as wood is known to do, notwithſtand- 
ing the greateſt care. The beſt method of conveying the 
wort from the receiver to the copper is by means of a hand- 


— 


9 


There ſhould be two coolers, or backs, as the brewers 


placed as near as convenient to the copper. 
The working veſſel or tun ſhould be placed at ſome ſmall 
diſtance from the cooler. It ſhould be round, but not 
lined with lead; becauſe this would cool the liquor too 
much in cold weather, during the fermentation.” 
The cellar ſhould, as already obſerved, be near, if poſ- 
ſible, and ſunk much lower than the working-tun, that the 
beer may be conveyed into the caſks by a cock and hoſe, or 
ſome other eaſy method, _ _ tit 


There muſt be in the brew-houſe an oar to ſtir the malt in 
the maſh-tub, with bowls, pails, and other utenſils, ne- 


ceſſary in different operations. Theſe, as well as ever 
other implement employ 
the copper, or well ſcalded every time before they are uſed. 


ee; c 
1 


k ean and ſweet: for if they are the leaft tainted, 
the 


quor will contract a ep 9" ſcent. When an 
veſiels ſhould be well waſhed with 
a ſtrong leye of clean wood-aſhes. This leye ſhould be 
put into them ſcalding hot, and every joint, crevice, and 
ſmalleſt hollow muſt be well ſcrubbed. If there are no 
aſhes to be had, lime may be ſlaked in water in the veſſels; 
and if this be done in caſks, they may be bunged up as 
ſoon as the ebullition is over, and not opened till three 
days after. The more effectually to prevent the lodging 
of any kind of filth, the ſides of every veſſel ſhould be as 
ſmooth as poſſible ; and after every brewing they ſhould be 

waſhed with boiling water, and Jaid up dry. | 

BREWING, the operation of preparing beer, or ale, 

from malt and hops. 1 8 18 my 
The. uſual proceſs of brewing is as follows: the ingre- 
dients being af the water muſt be made to boil very 
ſpeedily, and while boiling with the greateſt violence, the 
fire muſt be immedjately damped, or put out; when the 
height of the ſteam is over, the water is put into the maſh- 


ing-tub, to wet the malt; then ſo much nog povees out, 


as to make it of a conſiſtence Riff enough to be rowed 
let it ſtand thus a quarter of an 35 Mer whch 1 


quantity of water is added, and rowed up as before; at 


laſt the full quantity of the water is poured upon it, and 
that in proportion as the liquor is intended to be ſtrong 
| 2 N or 


call them. Theſe ſhould alſo be lined with milled lead, or 8 
made of tle heart of oak rendered perfectly ſmooth; and 


ed in brewing, ſhould be boiled in 


Too E care cannot be taken to keep every veſſel per- 
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or weak: this part of the operation is called maſhing, 
Afterwards the whole may be left to ſtand two or three 


hours, more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the wort, 


or the difference of the weather; then let it run into the 
receiver, and maſh again for a ſecond wort, in the ſame 


manner as for the firſt, only the water muſt be cooler, and 


muſt not ſtand above half the time. 


The two worts being mixed together, the quantity of 


hops that is deſigned may be added thereto, and the liquor 
put into the copper, which being coſely covered up, let it 
boil gently for the ſpace of an hour or two; then let the 
liquor into the receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it into 
the coolers. OP 

When cool, the barm is applied ; which done, it is left 
to work, or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. | 

For ſmall-beer there muſt be a third maſhing ; the wa- 
ter muſt be near cold, and to ſtand not above three quar- 
ters of an hour; to be hopped and boiled at diſcretion. , 

Such is the proceſs, as commonly delivered, for brew- 


Ing; but it is in many particulars ſo vague and uncertain, | 


that proper explanations will be requiſite. | 

The malt is ordered to be put into the maſh-tub, when 
the height of the ſteam is over; but how is this to be known 
exactly? Some direct you to ſtay till you can ſee your face 
in the water, which is full as equivocal. Perhaps the me- 
thod propoſed by Dr. Shaw might anſwer the purpoſe. He 
directs us to put a certain meaſured quantity of cold water 
to the malt firſt, and ſtir that very well with it, ſo as to 
from a kind of thin uniform paſte; after which the remain- 
ing quantity of the water may be added in a ſtate of boil- 
ing, without the leaſt danger. By this means, adds that 
able chemiſt, the proper or preciſe degree of heat, neceſſary 
to extract the virtue of the malt with all advantages, may 
be very expeditiouſly hit, or aſſigned, to a great exactneſs; 
as the heat of boiling water is a ſtandard, which may at once 
be let down to any deſired point of warmth, by a proper 
addition of cold water ; due allowance being made for the 


ſeaſon of the year, and the temperature of the air. 


To employ only one copper in brewing is generally al- 
lowed to be bad management; becauſe the buſineſs muſt, 
in that caſe, ſtand ſtill in ſome part or the other, however 
well the proceſs may be contrived. For this reaſon, the 
beſt and more uſual method is to brew with two coppers. 
The great copper in which the water for the two 
firſt extracts receive their temperature, is built very near 
the maſh-tub, ſo that the water may be readily conveyed 
to the ground malt. At the bottom of the copper is fixed 
2 cock, which being turned, lets the water run through a 
pipe to the real bottom of the maſh-tub. This is by far 
he beſt way, becauſe it is the moſt expeditious, and leaſt 
iable to accidents 3 
When the water has been brought to a proper degree of 
heat in the maſh-tub, the malt is run very leiſurely into 
it, whilſt another perſon ſtirs it all the time, ſo as to mix 
the whole of it uniformly with the water, and prevent any 
of its parts from gathering into clods. In this operation 
rakes ſhould be fel employed; becauſe by their horizontal 
motion, leſs. violent than that of maſhing, the fineſt parts 
of the malt are well wetted, without its flour being ſcat- 
tered or loſt in the air: but as a till more perfect pene- 
tration and mixture are neceſſary, oars are afterwards uſed, 
by which a thorough inhibition of the water is effected. 

n the maſh has been ſufficiently ſtirred, it is covered 
with a ſprinkling of malt, and the tub itſelf ſhould alſo be 
covered with ſacks or other cloths to keep it warm. 

After maſhing, the malt and water are left untouched for 
an hour and a half, or two hours; and during this interval, 
the large copper of water is brought to a proper heat for a 
ſecond maſhing. The ſecond extract is commonly maſhed 
three quarters of an hour, and is afterwards let ſtand the 
ſame ſpace of time; and the third requires half an hour, 
both for maſhing and ſtanding. As the firſt drawn wort is 
immediately put into the large copper, the water for the 


third maſhing is boiled in the ſmaller. 


Small quantities of malt brewed in large veſſels Joſe their 
heat ſooneſt by lying thin and greatly expoſed to the action 
of the air; and, on the contrary, a leſs allowance for the 
loſs of heat is required for large quantities brewed in pro- 


portionable veſſels. This is the only difference between 


brewings carried on in large-brew-houſes, and thoſe which 
are made in private families. Care ſhould be taken that 


they have any regard to their ſma 
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the quantity of malt be not ſo large as to exceed the bounds 
of one man's labour; nor ſo ſmall as to prevent the heat 
being uniformly maintained. Iris alſo of great importance 
never to let the malt remain with leſs water than will 
cover it. | | 3 
It is the general cuſtom in private families to brew their 
ſmall- beer after their ale: but hey may be aſſured that if 
|- beer, it is their inte- 
reſt to brew it alone ; for the beer thus made is incompa- 
bly better, becauſe it then contains all the flavour of the 


malt, is undoubtedly more wholeſome, and will keep much 
longer. | 5 


As correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticurm, 
vol. vi. p. 287, has given the following uſeful directions 
for making a kind of ſmall-beer, which for cheapneſs, 
agreeableneſs, and perhaps wholeſomeneſs, is greatly pre- 
ferable to that made from malt. It has alſo this further ad- 
vantage, that it may be made ready for drinking in three or 
four days time. | | 


The method is this: take of water fifteen gallons; and 


boil one half of it in any copper or pot that may be at hand. 
Put the part of the water thus boiled, while in its full heat, 


to the cold part contained in a barrel or caſk: and then 
add one gallon of melaſſes, commonly called treacle, ſtir- 
ring them well together. If the veſſel be new, add alittle 
yeaſt; but if it has been uſed before for the ſame purpoſe, 
the yeaſt will be unneceſſary, Keep the bung-hole open 
for a day or two, till the fermentation appears to be abated, 
and then cloſe it up. The beer will in a day or two after- 
wards be fit to drink. = | LOA | 
But to return to the management of the wort. The 
beer-wort muſt be boiled, in order to free it from particles 
which would render the liquor muddy and ill coloured, 
without adding to its ſtrength; to extract the virtue of the 
hops; and to render the drink fitter for keeping. 
Worts, like every other ſweet vegetable juice, when 
once brought to ferment, are ſo inclined to continue their 
fermentation,. that it is difficult to retard their- progreſs 
therein, to keep their preſervative qualities, and fo 
hinder them from turning acid. Among the many me- 
thods put in practice to retard this forwardneſs of the 
worts, none promiſed ſo much ſuccaſs as blending with 
them the juice of ſuch vegetables as are not of themſelves 
eaſily fermented. Hops are ſelected for this purpoſe; and 
experience, which has proved their wholeſomeneſs, has 
alſo demonſtrated their efficacy: for their reſinous parts 
retard the aptneſs of malt liquors to ferment. By this 


means they keep malt-liquors ſound a longer time, and by 


repeated and ſlow frettings, give an opportunity to the par- 
ticles of the liquor to be more ſeparated and comminu- 
ted, than they would otherwiſe be. Fermented liquors 


require hereby a greater pungency, ſo that, even if they 
did not receive an additional ſtrength from this ingredient, 


hops would be the means of improving their taſte. 

The aromatic parts of hops are volatile, and a ſmall 
heat diſengages them from the plant. To preſerve theſe 
parts in the proceſs of brewing, the hops ſhould be put 
into the copper as ſoon as poſſible, and be thoroughly 
heated while the heat of the wort is at the leaſt, and the 
fire under the copper has no effect there. Whoever will. 
take the trouble of ſeeing this performed, will be con- 
vinced that the flavour of the hops is retained ; inſtead 
of being diſſipated in the air, as it always is, when the 
wort is firſt ſuffered to boil, BT IO 

In order to extract more gradually a fragrant tinc- 


ture from the hops, they ſhould be rubbed thoroughly 


between the hands, and then put into a bag or fine net, 
ſo looſe that the wort may be eaſily admitted among 


them, and in this ſtate they ſhould be placed in the re- 


ceiver or under-back, ſo that the wort may run upon 
them. After this gradual ſoaking, during which they 
will communicate much of their virtue to the wort, 
leſs boiling will ſerve, and the beer will have their full 
flavour. ner Age mT 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſtt- 
cum, vol. III. pag. 64, has made ſome. judicious re- 
marks on the common practice of boiling the hops in 
the wort. He obſerves that the rich, fat wort ſheaths 


up the pores. of the hop, and, as it were, embalms the 
leaves, ſo that the beer or ale-wort can extract a very 


ſmall part only of the neceſſary quality of the Meet 
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hen it is put into the ſmall beer, a fluid of a 
e nature, = pores are unſheathed ; ſo that the 
any taſte of the hop. To remove theſe inconveniencies, 
he propoſes to ſoak the hops previoully in a pail or two 
of hot water, by which means the hop will impart its 
good qualities 1 and both the ſtrong and ſmall 
beer obtain a grateful bitter. And with regard to the 
quantity of water uſed in ſoaking the hops, allowance 
may be made for it in the firſt quantity. | 


When the firſt wort is ſufficiently boiled, it is con- | 


veyed into the coolers ; and if the hops are not contain=- 
ed in a net, it muſt be run through a ſieve or ſtrainer, 


to keep them back. If the coolers have not been per- 


fectly cleaned from the ſediment of former worts, which 
is very apt to inſinuate itſelf into old or decayed wood, 
the wort intended to be cooled in them, will, before it 
is removed, contract from that ſediment a degree of 
fermentation. This accident generally happens in a 


little more than twelve hours after the putting in of the | 


wort; and 1 be eaſily prevented by not let- | from the rings of the bit, and being caſt over the horſe's 
0 enn 


ting the wort continue ſo long in the coolers. 
hen the wort is of a proper degree of coolneſs, the 
yeaſt is generally put into a large bowl, and a little of 


the wort juſt warm is added to it, The yeaſt ſwims at | ©. 


firſt on the ſurface, but ſoon blends itſelf with the wort, 
and begins the fermentation. As ſoon as this happens, 
the whole is mixed with the wort in the working tun. 

If the fermentation ſhould not riſe properly, a little 
of the fineſt wheat flour ſifted over the wort, ſo as 
to cover the whole ſurface of the liquor, will, by 
forming a kind of artificial head, confine the air, and 
ſoon produce the effect deſired. If a greater degree of 
warmth ſhould be wanted, a ſtone. jug filled with boiling 
water, and put into the wort, will communicate a gentle 
heat to the whole, and as the liquor warms, the fermen- 
tation will come on in a gradual and proper manner. 

In the courſe of the fermentation, it may ſometimes 
be neceſſary, in order to quicken it, to beat in the yeaſt, 
or rather to ſtir it with a whiſk, which ſhould be per- 
fectly clean, ſcalded in boiling water, and then wiped 
dry. It will alſo by this means retain ſome. degree of 


warmth, which will likewiſe help to promote the fer- 


mentation. Theſe meaſures, with an additional warmth 
given to the air, and warm coverings laid over the work- 
ing tun, ſeldom fail to anſwer the end deſired. | 
If the fermentation proceeds too violently, owing to 
the warmth of the weather, or too great quantity of 
yeaſt, the beſt way of checking it is, to cool the air, by 
giving it a more free admiſſion, and to mix a little cold 
wort with the fermenting liquor. The practice of ad- 
ding ſome unctuous ſubſtance is bad, and therefore ſhould. 
be rejected. | 

Care ſhould be taken to have the caſks in good order 
againſt the time that the fermentation is completed in 
the tub; that is, they ſhould be tight and clean, and 
perfectly free from filth or ſmell; for if they have 
either of theſe defects, the whole labour will be loſt, 
| becauſe the excellency and fine flavour of the liquor will 

be deſtroyed. e 

The perfection of malt liquors depends not only on 
the proportion of the oils to the ſalts, and on the pro- 
portion of hops uſed in brewing, but alſo on the fermen- 
tation's being carried on flowly and cooly. For this 
reaſon cool weather is beſt for brewing of beer intended 
for long kceping. If therefore the liquor be not drawn 
off before the fermentation has proceeded too far, ſome- 
of the coarſer oils will return into the liquor, and give 
it a difagrecable and greaſy taſte, On the contrary, if 
the fermentation has not been continued its due time, 
the impurities which would either have ſunk down in the 
lees, or have been thrown up with the head, will re- 
main 1n the liquor, and prevent its becoming clear and 
well taſted. 5 OE 

When the fermentation is at its height, all the dirt or 
foul yeaſt, which riſes on the ſurface, muſt be carefully 
ſkimmed off. | | | 

When the fermentation begins to ſubſide after the li- 
quor has been drawn off into the caſk, the caſk ſhould 


de * with a reſerve of the ſame liquor taken from 


Jatter becomes too bitter, while the former has hardly | 


BRO 


another veſſel, but by no means with that which runs 
n $i | 


filled up, ſhould be bunged cloſe down, leaving the vent- 


bangs made of cork is wrong. A wooden bung ſhould 
be fitted to the bung-hole as exactly as.poſſible, and co- 
vered with a clean'cloth. odd 5 


ſubjection and obedience. 5 
he ſeveral parts of a bridle are, the bit or ſnaffle, the 


of the bit; the fillet, over the forehead and under the fote- 
top; the throat-band, which buckles from the head- band 
under the throat; the noſe- bands, going through the 
loops at the back of the head - ſtall, an buckled under the 
cheeks; the reins or long thongs of leather that come 


head, the rider holds in dis ane. 
' BRiDLEe-hand, is the horſeman's Teft-hand, the right 
TRE SA * wm Ot revs 4a g's 29144 & * 
bio Emer the ſpear or fWword- han. 
BRIM, or BRIMME, a word a 


155 to a ſow when 
| thy yon to the boar, which is called going to * | 
| BRINE, pickle, or water replete witli ſali 


ticles. ' 


rich, and conſiſts in mixing ſalt with the hay as they 
ack it. | 2 þ 1210-20 1 TEE 2 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum 1 
cum recomihends this practice greatly, declaring that hay 
which has to all appearance been ſpoiled by the rain, 
will ſpend as well as that made and ricked in the fineſt 
weather. # 8 e þ TS E man E 
Juſt before I left America, ſays he, I had a crop 
of hay, which was in a manner ſpoiled by the rain, be- 
ing almoſt rotted in the field ; yet did this hay ſpend as 
well as if it had been got in ever ſo favourably, 

„When my ſervants were making up the ſtack, I 
had it managed in the following manner; as ſoon as the 
bed of hay was laid about fix inches thick, I had the 
whole ſprinkled over with ſalt ; then another bed of hay 
was laid, which was again ſprinkled in the ſame man- 
ner ; and this method was followed till all the hay was 


* 


ſtacked. 


„„When the ſeaſon came for cutting this hay, and 
giving it to my cattle, I found that ſo far from refuſing 
it, they eat it with ſurprizing appetite; always preferring 


ſprinkled with ſalt.” Muſeum Ruft. vol. II. pag. 210. 
BRITE, a word applied to hops when they are over 
ripe or ſhatter, in which caſe they are ſaid to brite. mT 
BROAD-WHEELED waggon. See the article W ac- 
GON.. 3 5 
BROCOLI, or Broccoli, a ſpecies of cabbage, of 
which there are ſeveral varieties, See the article CABBACk. 
Brocoli requires a very good and pretty light ſoil, ra- 
ther deep than otherwiſe. The proper time for ſowing 
it is from the latter end of April, till the beginning of 
June; and the manner the ſame as for cabbage. When 
the plants are about a fortnight or three weeks old, that 


like all others of the cabbage kind, be tranſplanted into 
beds of well prepared e 1h and 'towards the end of 
July they will be fit to be tranſplanted into beds where 
they are to remain, This ſhould be a well ſheltered 
ſpot, but not under the drip of trees. The plants ſhould 
here be ſet in rows at leaſt two feet aſunder, but two 
feet and a half, or even three feet, will be ſtill better ; 
and at the diſtance of a foot and a half, or rather two 


December, if the weather be not very ſevere, they will 
begin to ſhew their. ſmall heads, which, eſpecially at 
their firſt appearance, are not unlike thoſe of cauli- 
flowers. Theſe heads ſhould be cut off before they run 
up to ſeed, with about four or five inches of the Kalke, 
and a great number of ſide ſhoots, produced from the 
Be, will ſucceed them, and continue fit for eating till 


the 


When the fermentation has ceaſed, the caſk being 


hole open, or but lightly covered, till all motion in the 
liquor is ſubſided ; and after this is over, the vent-hole 
ſhould be ſtopped quite cloſe. © The cuſtom of _ 


BRIDLE, a contrivance made of ſtraps or thongs of 
leather, and pieces of iron, in order to keep a horſe in 


head-ſtall, or leather from the top of the head to the rings 


ine par- 


BRINING of hay reeks, a praftice common in Ame- 


it to the ſweeteſt hay, that had not been in this manner 


is when they have got ſeven or eight leaves, they ſhould, 


feet from each other in the rows. Towards the end of 


. — m IO NA 
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che middle of March. They will not indeed be ſo large | 2 man in the dark, by holding his hands on the horfes 
as the former, but they will be equally well taſted. | mouth and noſe, may eaſily diſcover if he is broken- 


The ſkin of the ſtalks ſhould be taken off before they winded. | 11 
are boiled. 8 725 I Whoever conſiders a broken-wind in this light, muſt 
There are three ſorts of brocoli cultivated in our | own that it may be reckoned among the incurible dif. 
kitchen gardens, viz. The Roman or purple brocoli; | tempers of horſes; and that all ths Vodſted pretenſions 
the Naples, or white brocoli; and the brown or black | to cure, are vain and frivolous, ſince the utmolt fit 
brocoli. The firſt of theſe is the fineſt flavoured, and | can amount to no more than now and then palliating 
continues longeſt in ſeaſon ; and therefore is moſt eſteem- | the ſymptoms, and mitigating their violence. 
ed. The ſecond, or white brocoli, has ſo nearly. the | We ſhall, therefore lay down ſuch methods as may 
taſte of cauliflower, that it is not always eaſy to diſ- probably prevent this diforder, when purſued in time; 
tinguiſh them. The brown or black ſort is the leaſt | but if they ſhould not ſucceed, we ſhall offer ſome re- 
delicate; but the hardieſt, and grows to the largeſt | medies and rules to mitigate its force, and to make a 
ſize. | | Ana a horſe as uſeful as poſſible under this malady. 
For a ſecond crop to ſupply the table after the | It is uſual before a broken-wind appears, for a horſe 
firſt is gone, Mr. Miller adviſes the ſowing of brocoli | to have a dry obſtinate cough, without any viſible ſick- 
again in the beginning of July; but Mr. Switzer thinks it | neſs or loſs of appetite; but, on the contrary, a diſpoſi- 
wrong to ſow. this plant even fo late as Midſummer, tion to foul feeding, eating the litter, and drinking 
becauſe their ſtems will not be ſtrong enough before the | much watert. | 3 
winter to produce that number of ſprouts they otherwiſe | In order then to prevent, as much as poſfible, this 
would do, if ſown ſooner. He therefore directs the diſorder, bleed him, and give him two drams of calomet, 
plants to be divided into three parts, and to, cut their mixed up with an ounce of diapente, for two nights 
heads off entirely within a foot and a half, or two feet ſucceſſively, keeping him cloathed and well littered; and 
of the ground; beginning to do this to one parcel about | feeding him with ſcalded bran and warm water. 
a fortnight before ichaelmas, to the next about a month. | The following balls are then to be taken for ſome 
- after, and to the laſt about a fortnight or three weeks | time, which. have been found extremely efficacious in 
before Chriſtmas: by which means a continued ſucceſ- | removing obſtinate cou? ! 
ſion of ſprouts will iſſue from the ſides of the remaining . 
ſtems. Either directions may be followed; but the 


1 


1 
— 


— . A. es. Ha 


T.aake gum ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa fœtida, 


Jargeſt heads will be produced by Mr. Miller's niebo, oe tie er 3, {quills, four ouneas 3 eine 
and the greateſt number by that of Mr. Switzer.” Mil-. aa Als Rang * 3 . = he = 5 * an 
er's Gard. Dict. Switzer's Method of raiſing Italian Bro- 34, 4. 5 ball ab = 5 P * | I: ys 
.. e. OBATTU0S02 0 6» +»: abd- gives ball alout the fe of a pullat's.ogg 
_ BROKEN-WIND, a very fatal diſeaſe to which CORY Gs [715 Se 4906 e 


horſes are too often ſubject. . Broken-winded horſes ſhould eat ſparingly of hay, 
This diſorder hitherto ſeems to have been little under- which, as well as their corn, may be wetted with cham- 
food ; but Mr. Gibſon is inclined to think, that the | ber-lye, or fair water; as this wil make them leſs cray- 
ſource of it is frequently owing to injudicious, or haſty | ing after water, © OO 
feeding young horſes for ſale; by which means the | The volatile ſalts in the urine may render it preferable 
growth of the lungs, and all the contents within the | to water, and may be the reaſoii why garlic is found fo 
cheſt, are ſo increaſed, and, in a few years, ſo preter- | very efficacious in theſe caſes ; two or three cloves given 
naturally enlarged, that the cavity of the cheſt is not at a time in a feed, or three ounces of garlic bruiſed, 
_w capacious enough for them to expand themſelves, and | and boiled in a quart of milk and water, and given 
perform them functions. ©. - | | every other morning for a fortnight, having been found 

A narrow contracted cheſt with large lungs may ſome- | very ſerviceable; for by warming and ſtimulating the 
times naturally be the cauſe of this diſorder : _ it has | ſolids, and diſſolving the tenacious juices, which choak 
been obſerved, that horſes riſing eight years old, are as | up the veſſels of the lungs, theſe complaints are greatly 
liable to this difemper, as at. a certain periad : of life, 1 relieved. e. 
men fall into aſthmas, conſumptions, and other chronic | Careful feeding and moderate exerciſe has greatly re- 
diſeaſes. | Ip 5 lieved broken-winded horſes; and though for the firſt 
The reaſon why this diſorder becomes more apparent | ſummer they have not been able to endure much labour, 
at this age may be, that a horſe comes to his full ſtrength | yet many have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, "and 
and maturity at this time: at fix he commonly finiſhes | ſome ſcarce perceptibly affected the third; and even abl 
his growth in height; after which he lets down his | to bear great fatigue: and could a horſe be kept con- 
belly, and ſpreads, and all his parts are grown to their | ſtantly in the field, and taken up only when uſed, he 
_ full extent; ſo that the preſſure on the lungs and mid- | might, by this management, do good ſervice for many 


— IIEER 


| riff is now more increaſed. | | years. | | ey 

; But how little weight ſoever theſe reaſons may have, | But whoever expects to cure his horſe by ſending ' 
. repeated diſſections have given ocular proofs of a preter- him out to graſs, will find himſelf diſappointed, eſpe- 
g natural largeneſs, not only of the lungs of broken- | cially if he remains abroad after the ſpring graſs; for 
. winded horſes, but of their heart and its bag; and alſo | on his return to the ſtable and dry meat, he will be 
of the membrane which divides the cheſt; as well as of] more oppreſſed and ſhort breathed than before, for want 
} the remarkable thinneſs of the diaphragm or midriff, | of the open air, and the moiſt food he has been ac 


This diſproportion has been obſerved to be ſo great, | cuſtomed to. | c dap 
that the heart and lungs have been almoſt of twice their | Horſes ſent to graſs in order to be cured of an ob- 
natural ſize; perfectly ſound, and without any ulcera- | ſtinate cough, have oftem returned completely broken- 
5 tion whatever, or any defect in the wind- pipe or its.| winded, where the paſture has been rich and ſucculent, 
Fanz. ach — —— — 2 ſo that zu ban had their bellies conſtantly full. As 
Hence it appears, that this enormous ſize of the lungs, | the ill conſequence therefore is obvious, where you hays | 

and the ſpace they occupy, by hindering the free action | not the convenience of turning out your horſe for a con- 
of the midriff, is the chief cauſe- of this diſorder; and | ſtancy, you ay ſoil him for a month or two with 
| as the ſubſtance of the lungs was found more fleſhy than] young green barley, tares, or any other young herbage. 
i uſual, they muſt of courſe have loſt much of their ſpring | T'o purſive, thick winded horſes, Barbadoes and com- 
| and tone, Amon tar have often been given with ſucceſs, to the 

This fleſhineſs and ſize of the lungs may, in a great | quantity of two ſpoonfuls mixed with the yolk of an 
f meaſure, be the cauſe, why the inſpirations in WE, og egg, diſſolved in warm ale, and given faſting two ot 
| winded horſes are diſproportionately flow ; for we may | three times a week, eſpecially on thoſe days you hunt or 
obſerve that they draw their in breath ſlowly, their flanks | travel. e 
li filling up, and riſing with difficulty: but that their | But in order. to make all theſe ſorts of horſes of any 

fllarks fall ſuddenly, and their breath burſts forth with | real ſervice, the grand point is to have a particular fe- 
j violence, both from mouth and noſtrils; inſomuch, that | gard to their diet, obſerving a juſt porn ou | 
2 | | 
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that and their exerciſe 5" giving them but a moderate | 
quantity of hay, corn, or water, at a time, and moiſt- 
ening the former to prevent their requiring too much of 


and never exerciſing them but with modera- 


the latter, 


tion, as has been before obſetveece. 
The following ball may be given once a fortnight or 
three weeks; and as it operates very gently, and re- 
quires no confinement, except the days it is given (when 
warm meat and water will be neceſſary) it may be con- 
tinued for two or three months. | 12 5 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, ſix drams; myrrh, galba- 
num, and ammoniacum, of each two drams ; 
bay berries, half an ounce ; oil of amber, a ſpoon- 
: 2 the whole into a ball with a cuſfcient 
quantity of ſyrup: of buckthorn, Bartlet's Far- 


riery, pag. 08. ; 
BROODING, the act of a hen, or other bird, ſitting 
on a- number 'of eggs, to keep them warm, till they 
hatch; or produce young ones. | * 
BROOM, the name of a plant, of which two ſpecies 
are natives of this country, called the common and the 
ſmall e . 
The common broom is the geniſſa e of Mr. Ray. 
It riſes about three feet in height, with ſhrubby ſtalks, 
garniſhed with ſpear-like leaves, and terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by ſhort pods, which 
turn black when ripe, and contain four or- five kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, It flowers in June or July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. The flowers of this plant are uſed by 
the dyers to give a yellow colour; whence it is called 
dyers broym, green- wood, wood-waxen, or dyers weed. 
The ſmall Engliſh broom, called alſo petty-whin, is 
the geniſla ſpartium minus Anglicum, of Tournefort. It 
riſes like the former, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, but only to 
the height of about two feet, ſending out many ſlender 
branches, which are armed with long ſingle ſpikes, and 
garniſhed with very ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 'placed al- 
ternately on every ſide of the branches. The flowers 
branch out without ſpines, ſhort, and have five. or ſix 
yellow flowers growing in a cluſter at the end. They 
come out in April and May, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
turgid pods, containing four or five ſmall kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds, which ripen in July. This ſort graws naturally 
upon open heaths, in many parts of England. _ 
The twigs of broom are excellent for thatching barns, 
&c. being very tough, and of long duration. Ropes 
alſo, and thoſe not bad ones, are made of the ſtringy 
fibres of this plant, of which the ancients uſed alſo to 
make a kind of flax. 8 5 3 
According to Mr. Bradley's calculation, an acre of 
of broom is worth upwards of ſix pounds annually, for 
the feeding of bees only, beſides the wythes and ſtumps, 
which will pay for the rent of the land. Certain it is, 
that no flowers are more pleaſing, or more profitable to 
bees, than thoſe of broom. * 
But conſidered as a weed, is one of the moſt pernici- 
ous plants that grows upon the land; for its roots pene- 


that it is continually ſucking the moiſture from the earth. 
The beſt method of deſtroying it, is by burning the 
land, then ploughing it deep, and manuring it very well 
with dung and aſhes; or by ſpreading on the land chalk 
or marle, or manuring it with urine. If the ground be 
deſigned for paſture ſand, it is beſt to cut the broom 
cloſe to the ground in May, when the ſap is ſtrong in it. 
By this artifice the roots are deſtroyed; whereas in the 
common way of pulling up the young plants, ſome 
ſtrings of the roots will be left, and the leaſt of theſe 
will grow. Foddering of cattle upon broomy land is 
 Pne very good way of deſtroying the broom, their urine 

killing the roots, and their treading the land makes it leſs 
e for the roots to extend themſelves; for broom is 
eldom ſeen to grow near old paths. Bradley's Huſbandry, | 


vol. I. pag. 181. Mortimer”s Huſbandry, val. I. pag. 308. 
"60 s Huſbandry, vol. III. pag. 74 NT et | 


| WN, a duſky kin 
what towards redneſs. 
A brown horſe 
as the bay or- che 
colour, 


: 933 ©» 2 4 4 p ; 
of colour, inclining ſome- 


is not reckoned altogether ſo beautiful 
ſnut. There are alſo degrees of this 
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are eſteemed more ordinary. 


trate deep, and, at the ſame time it ſneds no leaves, ſo | 
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have almoſt always black tmanes and tails; and often 
their joints are black, though not ſo ſhining as the bays, 
but ruſty. Almoſt alf brown horſes grow gradually 
lighter towards their bellies and flanks, and many are 
light about their muzzles. The moſt beautiful are thoſe 
which happen to be finely dappled, for the plain brown 
r ry. Many of them are coarſe, 
but ſtrong and ſerviceable, fit for draught,” for burden, 
or for war. 88 on Horſes, vol. I. pag. 46. 


BROWN-ST OUT, a name given in ſome parts to 
— 85 "brown beer, brewed from brown high-dried 
aſe ti. = | | 


BROWSE, branches fit for the food of goats, &c. 

BRUISE, a hurt cauſed by the force of ſomething . 
blunt and heavy. aA F 

Horſes and other cattle are very ſubject to bruiſes 
from various accidents; but as the blood is no ways 
affected in theſe caſes, one general method of cure is 
only neceſſary; and that is 5 and repellers, ſuch 
as white wine vinegar, old verjuice, or compoſitions 
made with alum, vitriol, and the like, which ſhould be 
applied frequently to the ſwelling, till the heat and in- 
Sammation as abated; ue REY 3% 
- BUCK-BEAN, or Mar/b-trefoil, trifolium paluſtre, a 
plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each end like 
thoſe of the garden bean, ſet three together on long pe- 
dicles, which embrace the ſtalk to fome height, and 
there parting, leave it naked near the top, where iſſues 


a ſhort ſpike of pretty large, reddiſh, monopetalous 


flowers, each of Which is cut into five ſegments, hairy 
on the inſide, and followed by an oval ſeed-veſſel. It is 
Nip grows wild in marſhy places, and flowers in 
av. es 2766 ; , # 3.4 44 i : ; 
, Sheep: when ſound and in health, always avoid eat- 
ing buck-bean ; but when the ſymptoms of the rot be- 
gin to attack them, 3 for it by inſtinct, and 
devour it greedily. Where ſuch ſheep are paſtured, no 
buck-bean is to be found, for in a week or two they de- 
vour it all. Might it not be prudent, therefore, in huſ- 
dandmen, who graze large flocks, to cultivate an acre 
of this plant in ſome moraſſy ground, which otherwife 
would not yield them two ſhillings the acre? Some 
might be cut up green, for unſound theepy and given 
them with lucern, 'as'vccafion requires; and ſome might 


| be made into hay, and mixed with their fodder. I can- 


not remember that this advice has been given by any 
huſbandry writer. Efſays in Huſbandry, Eſſay II. pag. 137. 
 BUCK-WHEAT, the name of a plant generally 
conſidered as a ſpecies of corn, though not ſuch in fact; 
nor does it grow like; any of the eſculent grains. Its 
leaf, from being roundiſh at'firſt, takes nearly the ſhape 
of that of ivy, but longer pointed, and much ſofter. 
Its ſtalk is round, hollow, and weak, ſometimes reddifh, + 


but moſt commonly green, „ height of 
about two feet and a half. Lateral branches, which 


ſhoot out almoſt at every joint, are terminated by 
purpliſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall triangu- 
lar feeds, black on the outſide, and white within. 
Buck-wheat will thrive in any ſoil, not excepting 
even barren ſands, as they are commonly termed; bi 
grows largeſt in dry prowe which have been well 
ploughed. When raiſed for its grain, a buſhel of ſeed 
is ſufficient for an acre of land, which will frequently 
yield ſy or ſixty buſhels: but when it is intended for 
green fodder, which is the uſe moſt commonly made of 
it here, ſome people ſow three or four bufhels. on an acre, 
in order to have a thick crop. The uſual time of ſow- 
ing it is about the e May; but if it be ſowed 
ſomewhat earlier, and a warm ſeaſon enſues, it will bear 
cutting twice in the ſummer. It comes up ſoon, and 
ripens I a g e M. du Hamel, in one 
hundred days after ſowing, fo that buck-Wheat ſown in 
June is reaped in, September, ON NNE 
When mowed, it muſt be left in the field ſeveral days, 
that its ſtalk may dry before it is houſed. There is little 
Aanger of the ſeeds falling out, nor is it much injured 
by wet. Theſe feeds are excellent food for pigeons, 
poultry, hogs, rabbits, &c. and are found to make 
horſes thrive when given among their.oats : but for theſe 
they ſhould be firſt cracked in à mill; being apt, other- 
wiſe, to paſs through them whole. The. flower of 


ſome being light, and others very dark, They 


buck» 
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buck-wheat is very white, and makes a good ſort of 
pancake, when mixed with a little wheat-flour. The 
poor in ſome countries make even bread of this mixture; 
bur it is black, bitter, windy, and not nouriſhing. Its 
ſtraw, or haulm, is alſo given dry to cattle: but the beſt 
way is to feed it whilſt green, particularly juſt before it 
bloſſoms. Milch-cows fed with it will yield an extraor- 
dinary quantity of milk, remarkably good for making 
butter and cheeſe : and another adyantage attending this 
paſture is, that it will continue green in the drieſt time 
of ſummer, when other graſſes are burnt up. It, is an 
excellent dreſſing for land where ploughed in without 


being mowed. | | B | 
thor of the Eſſays in Huſbandry tells 


The ingenious au | s in 
us, that in certain lands of Brabant, called Rempen, 
the huſbandman raiſes buck-wheat. in ſmall fields near 
home, and places round them, under the hedges, a great 
number of bee-hives, from whence he draws conſider- 
able profit; for no plant affords theſe inſects a better ſup- 
ply of materials for making honey. E ay I. pag. 110. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 136. Du Hamel's 
Elements of Agriculture, vol. I. pag. 91. Maiſon s R. 
tigues, tom. I. pag. 624. 3 1 
BOD, that part of the ſeed which fuſt begins to 
ſprout, or rather the leaves which firſt appear. 5 

Bup, alſo ſignifies the ſprout from whence the 
branch ariſes. Theſe buds in ſome meaſure reſemble 
ſeeds, as under a number of ſcaly coverings the rudiments 
of the young branch are ſeen : but neither the lobes nor 
the young root are met with; becauſe this tender ſtem 
is connected with a tree, which ſupplies it with the ne- 
ceſſary food. BEE | 

Bup is likewiſe uſed in ſome counties of England for 
2a weaned calf of the firſt year; becauſe the horns are 
then in the bud. | N 
BUD DING. See the article INdocuLATIoWx. 
BUGLE, Middle Compound, Sictlewort, or Herb Car- 
penter, the name of a low weed, with two kinds of flalks; 
round creeping ones, which ſtrike root at the joints ; and 
upright ſquare ones, hairy on two of the oppoſite ſides, 
alternately, from joint to joint, bearing looſe ſpikes of 
blue labiated flowers, of which the upper lip is wanting : 
the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, lightly cut about the 
edges,: and ſet in pairs at the joints. It is a perennial 
weed, infeſting moiſt meadows and paſture-grounds, and 
flowers in May. 5 5 3 

BUGLOSS, or Viper's Bughſs, the name of a plant 
whoſe ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, erect, undivided, 
and marked with black ſpots: the leaves are very rough, 
long, narrowing to a point, and placed without any 
certain order. The flowers are large and ſpacious, of a 
beautiful blue colour, and grow in long bending ſpikes. 
They conſiſt of one petal, divided into five roundiſh 
ſegments, of different ſizes, and reſemble a horn in their 
figure, expanding by degrees, from a narrow beginning. 
The flower cup conſiſts of five narrow ſegments, and 
contains four rough ſeeds. - | 

Bees are very fond of the viper's bugloſs, and there is 
reaſon to think that this plant, aſſiſted by the culture of 
a ſkilful gardener, may receive, perhaps, as many im- 
provements as the auricula did. Its branches will riſe to 
the height of three feet, and no vegetable would better 
adorn flower-pots in large chimnies; for if the water be 
changed, it continues blowing near a fortnight after 
cutting. Its ultra-marine, blue-colour, is the fineſt that 
can be ſeen, and the ftalks are garniſhed with flowers 
from top to bottom ; dyers might, perhaps, extract an uſe- 
ful tincture from the roots. This plant grows wild in 
hard braſhy ſoils. Eſſays in Huſbandry. Eſſay I. page 110. 

BUILDING. See the article FarM-Housts. 

BULB, or Bulbous Root, ſignifies a root of a roundiſh 
figure, and uſually furniſhed with fibres at its baſe. 

 Bulbous roots are ſaid to be ſolid, when compoſed of 
one uniform lump of matter; truncated, when compoſed 
of a multitude of coats ſurrounding each other; ſqua- 
moſe, when compounded of, or covered with, leſſer 
flakes ; duplicate, when there are only two to each plant ; 

and congerate, when there is a congeries of ſuch roots to 
each plant. ; | 
BULL, the m 


ale of the ox kind. See the article Ox. 


and divided. The flowers reſemble thoſe of the blue- 


B U R | 


The bull, kept for propagating the 
have a quick countenance, his forehead b 
his eyes black and large, his horns large, 
black, his neck fleſhy, his belly long 4 


ſpecies, ſhauld 
road and curled, 


ſhort, and 


ſmooth like velvet, his breaſt big, his” a . 


flat, his buttocks ſquare, his thighs round, his legs fr; 
and his joints ſhort; this BY of bull is N 
breed, and makes the beſt ox for draught. Martimer 
Huſbandry, vol. I. page. 226. taper 
The bull chiefly ſerves for propagation ; and though 
he may be ſubject to the yoke, yet there is no being cer- 
tain of Mis working quietly, and the uſe he may make of 
his prodigious ſtrength, is conſtantly to be guarded 
againſt, © This creature is naturally untraQable, Ru. 
born, and fierce; and in the bulling ſeaſon, ablolutely 
uncontroulable, and often furious; but, by caftration 
the ſource of theſe turbulent impulſes is deſtroyed, 
without the-leaft diminution of his ſtrength. He allo 
grows larger, more heavy and unwieldly, and becomes 
more adapted to the labour for which he is deſigned. 
This operation alſo renders him more tractable, patient 
docile, and leſs troubleſome to others. A herd of bulls 
could not be either tamed or managed by human ſkill. 
Buffon's 1 N tan. IV. :.--.. 
ULLEN, hemp ſtalks ſtripped from the bark. 
BULLIMONG, or Bullimeny, a mixture of oats, 
peaſe, and vetches.. ib wet hs een 
_ BULLS-FOOT, . the ſame with colts-foot. Sz 
CoLTs-FooT. EFF 
BULLWEED, Great Knapweed, or Matfellon, the 
name of a. perennial weed common among corn: it 
riſes to about two feet high: the ſtalks are round, 
ſtreaked, and hoary : the bottom leaves are oblong and 
undivided, but thoſe which grow on the ſtalk are cut 


bottle in ſhape, but are of a, red colour. . The ſeed is 
ſmall, oblong, reddiſh, and hairy in the upper part. 
Wh the ſtalks of hemp after the bark is. taken - 

off. 5 
BURN-BAK ING, or Burn- beating, often called Den- 
firing, or Devonſhering, from its being long praQtiſed 
in that country, a method of cutting up the turf, and 
after drying and burning it, the aſhes are ſpread over 
the ſurface by way of manure, $5 
This method of improving land is very ancient, 
Virgil mentions it, and it has been practiſed time out 
of mind in Cornwal and Devonſhire. The marquis of 
Tourbilly has founded his famous treatiſe Sur les Defre- 
chemens, publiſhed in 1761, principally on the art of 
burn-baking. - We ſhalf here give the ſubſtance of what 
the marquis has delivered on that intereſting ſubject. 
When it is intended to break up any piece of waſte- 
ground, the nature of it ſhould be firſt conſidered, and 
may, in a great meaſure, be known from its natural 
produce, which is generally heath, ruſhes, fern, broom, 
furze, brambles, &c. intermixed with graſs : for, from 
the height, thickneſs, and vigour of this wild growth, a 
proper judgment may be formed with regard to the de- 
gree of the goodneſs of the ſoil, and what may reaſon- 
ably be expected from it. : 2 1 85 
hen ſuch ground is to be broken up, it will be 
right to begin in the winter in order to get rid of the 
three principal obſtacles, namely, water, ſtones, and 
ſuch large roots as the paring mattock, or beating-axe, 
as it is called in the weſt of England, may not be ſtrong 
enough to cut. Afterwards, about the middle of March, 
the paring of this ground ſhould be begun, by a number 
of labourers proportioned to the extent of the land in- 
tended to be pared. | — — 
Every one of theſe labourers muſt be provided with 2 
paring-mattock, or beating- axe, the form of which is 
repreſented on Plate II. Fig. 1. Towards the edge, 
where it is ſharpened like an addice, it ſhould be made 
of well tempered ſteel, and about nine inches wide. 
From thence the iron part, which ſhould be fix inches 
in length, leſſens in breadth towards the handle, 
as in Fig. 2. where it is reduced to three inches. All 
the upper part muſt be made of the beſt iron, .and ſhould 
be formed ſomewhat hollow, with a little bending in- 
ward, It ſhould be ſtrongeſt in the middle, and of 3 
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for which it is intended. The hole to receive the handle 
ſhould be two inches in diameter, and the handle ſhould 
be of wood, about three feet long, or a few inches more 
or leſs, according to the height of the man who uſes it. 
This inſtrument, excluſive of the handle, ſhould weigh 
from ten to twelve pounds, according to the ſtrength of 
the labourer ; a leſs weight would not be ſufficient for 
the purpoſe. | _ 

The ſtouteſt and moſt intelligent labourer muſt be 
then ſingled out to lead the reſt; for they cannot work 
in a row as when they dig. This leader ſtanding in a 
proper poſture to manage his beating- axe, muſt give 
two ſtrokes with it, cutting into the ſoil, to the right, 
two more ſtrokes to the left; and afterwards à fourth 
ſtrait before him; by which means he will immediately 
raiſe a turf about a foot and a half long, a foot broad, 
and four inches thick of earth. This turf reſting upon 
the axe as it was cut, is then, with one motion, to be 
placed on the labourer's right-hand, in its natural poſi- 
tion, with the mould fide downwards. (See Plate II. 
Fig. 3. where a, a, a, are three turfs as cut from the 
foil.) All the wild growth upon this land, will, if not 
very large, come off with the turfs thus cut ; and the 
more there is of it, the better it will be. The 
turf muſt abſolutely be cut with a depth of at leaſt four 
inches of ſoil : for if the ground be pared to a leſs thick- 
neſs, the work will be badly done; becauſe the beating- 
axe will not have gone under the netted roots of all the 
rubbiſh growing on the ſurface, which it is indiſpenſibly 


freſh ſhoots, injure the corn, and in time choak it en- 
tirely, as has happened to me in the beginning of my 
undertakings. | | 34s | 

The workmen, eſpecially if they undertake the work 
by the acre, would be glad to take this turf off as thin 
as poſſible ; becauſe that would ſave them a great deal 
of time and labour. But I have experienced to my coſt 
the imprudence of making ſuch bargains. They muſt 
therefore be well watched ; for otherwiſe, belides the 
inconvenience of not effectually deſtroying the wild 
growth, ſuch thin turf would not yield a ſufficient quan- 
tity of aſnes for manuring the land. The buſineſs will 
indeed go on ſlower, but practice will ſoon render the 
workmen more expert. | 
Their leader having cut a turf, and placed it on his 
right-hand fide, muſt then advance a ſmall ſtep, and 
take off another of the ſame ſize and thickneſs, which 
he muſt alſo place on the ſame fide, in a line with the 
former, on the further end of which the neareſt end of 
this ſhould reſt, ſo as to incline a little. He is then to 
proceed ftrait on, laying all the turfs in the ſame man- 
ner. As ſoon as he has taken up the two firſt turfs, the 


take up his line of turfs in the ſame manner, and place 
them on his right, in the void ſpace cleared by the leader, 
As theſe advance, each of the other labourers, ſucceſ- 
lively one after the other, muſt put himſelf on the left 
of the preceding, at the ſame diſtance, and do the ſame 
work, following each other like reapers. Thus, if the 
firſt began at B (Plate II. Fig. 10.) he lays his turfs 
along the line which terminates the plate; and when he 
bas cut two turfs, the ſecond begins at C, and lays his 
turfs in the ſpace BA, cleared by the firſt. The third 
follows the ſecond in the ſame manner, clearing the 
ipace FE, and laying his turfs in the ſpace CD, cleared 
by the ſecond. The fourth clears the ſpace GH, and 
and the fifth JK, and ſo on. The ſame muſt alſo be 
underſtood of Fig. 8, and 9, which therefore require no 
further explanation, | 
| When the labourers come to the end of the ground, 
which will likewiſe be in progreſſive order, the leader 
muſt return to the fide where he firſt began, and re- 
ſume his work cloſe to the {pace already pared; the 
others are to follow in their regular turns, and repeat 
the ſame operations as before ; for this work muſt always 
e performed in the ſame direction, and not backward 
and forwards, Such ſhould be the method till the whole 
. Eround is pared. 5 ins F 
as it ſometimes happens, there be reaſon to appre- 


hend 8 the ſods will not dry faſt enough when only 


thickneſs proportioned to its ſize, as well as to the work, 


neceſſary to deſtroy : otherwiſe theſe roots will make 


ſecond labourer, ſtanding on his left hand fide, is to 


laid a little ſlanting, with the end of one juſt reſting 
upon the extremity of another ; they may in this caſe 
be piled, as faſt as they ate cut, in little heaps of three, 
four, or five together, according to their thickneſs, and 
the quantity of combuſtible or vegetable matter con- 
tained in them, The air paſſing between theſe ſods, 
which are always laid with the heath or turfy ſide uppet- 
moſt, penetrates and ſoon dries them, eſpecially if the 
weather be ſultry : but at the ſame time it would be 
wrong to wait till they are quite ary, becauſe the. 
would then burn too much, and too faſt ; in which caſe 
their aſhes are neither ſo good, nor in ſo great quantity, 
as thoſe of turf more ſlowly burnt. A juſt medium, 
which practice will eaſily teach, is to be obſetved in this 
reſpect. I | 8 | 
Sometimes theſe turfs are ſet upon their ends; two and 
two meeting at the top, and being further aſunder at the 
bottom, like the roof of a. houſe, with their heathy ſides 
outwaids, as repreſented at b, b, b, (Plate II. Fig. 4.) 
but this method, which lengthens the work, and there- 
fore renders it more expenſive; is fitteſt fot the turfs of 
bogs or maſhes, when cut too wet. oy | 
With reſpe& to the roots, which I ſaid - muſt be got 
rid of before any land can be properly broken up, I 
meant only ſuch large roots as the beating- axe cannot 
cut through, though ſharpened with a whet-ſtone from 
time to time, when its-edge is either turned or blunted; 
For with regard to the roots of ſmaller ſize, ſuch as 
thoſe of the dwarf furze, the common heath and young 
tern, ſmall holly,' young plants of thorns and junipers, 
brarables, broom, and other wild productions, which 
have not attained too great ſtrength, will, without much 
difficulty, be cut and pated off with the turf: | 
But the ſtrong roots of ſhrubs, buſhes, &c. which 
the beating-axe cannot ſever; muſt remain in the ground, 
though that will not hinder our taking off the turf 
between them to a proper thickneſs, - The fods: thus 
cut will indeed be often very itregular 'if length and 
breadth ; but they are the bettet for burning, às they 
contain a greater proportion of vegetable matte. 
It has been already obſerved, that theſe turfs ſhould 
be laid in little heaps as they are cut ; theſe ſhould be 
placed in the Waters Buse where the ground has 
been pared between the roots yet remaining in the earth. 
"Theſe roots ſhould be grubbed up with a-ſpade, pickaxe; 
&c. without diſordering the little piles of ſods. It will 
be ſufficient if this work be finiſhed before the time of 
ſowing: See the article GRUBBING.' OO 
Some grub up theſe roots before they burn the turf, 
and others after, as beſt ſuits their convenience: but in 
the latter caſe they ſhould certainly be taken up in-thoſe 
places where the furnaces are to be made, becauſe it is 
of great importance not to ſtir the heaps of aſhes pro- 
duced by them, till the very inſtant of ſowing, The 
holes alſo made by pulling up large roots, ſhrubs, &c. 
ſhould be filled up ſo as to render the ſurface even. In 
countries where wood is ſcarce, theſe roots, ſtumps; 
&c. are carried away, and dried for fuel, eſpecially fot 
the kitchen ; by which means they frequently repay at 
leaſt the expence of grubbing them up. But in places 
where wood is of ſo little value as to render"thefe not 
worth the carrying off, the beſt way is to burn them 
with the turf, the aſhes of which they will both in- 
ereaſe and improve. 8 | TY 
The thicker any land is covered with theſe wild pro 
ductions, the better it will prove. If it colts more than 
another parcel of ground to break up, and bring. it into 
order, it will, in return, make ample amends, by pro- 
ducing greater crops. Et ns 
When the ſeaſon is not too wet, the turfs will gene- 
rally dry ſufficiently in about three weeks, even without 
being turned ; but in rainy years they require a longer 
time, and muſt be turned again and again, to prevent 
their ſtriking out new roots and ſhoots, which would 
hinder them from burning, as I have ſeen Happen. 
Hence it appears, that this method of clearing and 
breaking up ground requires à longer time, and is at- 
tended with more labout and difficulty in rainy than in 
dry ſeaſons, But as the turfs may be turned by women 


and children, the additional expence will not be very 
conſiderable, | | 
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About Midſummer, or a few days before, when the 


turfs are ſufficiently dry, a number of women and chil- 


dren ſhould be employed, in fine clear weather, to ga- 
ther them all up, ſome with iron forks, others with their 
hands, and pile them up from ſpace to ſpace, in round 
heaps about ten feet high, and of the ſame width at 
bottom, almoſt in the ſhape of charcoal furnaces, The 
heathy ſide of the turf muſt be placed downwards, and 
the earthy ſide upwards. A ſmall hollow ſhould be left 
in the inlide, in order to form a kind of chimney, the 
opening of which ſhould face the wind. 45 (Plate II. 
Fig. 5.) repreſents a furnace of this kind partly built, 
where f is the door, or opening into the chimney of 


the furnace, Fig. 6. is a furnace completed, where e is 


the top of the chimney, and du the door. Fig. 7. re- 
preſents a great number of theſe furnaces on fire. 

It has been already obſerved, that this work muſt not 
be ſet about in rainy weather ; becauſe if the heaps of 
turf ſhould unfortunately be ſo much wet as to imbibe 
the water, they would not burn, but muſt be pulled 
down and ſpread anew, to dry as before. They might 
alſo, in this caſe, require very frequent turnings, as has 
happened to me; which would retard the operation, and 
increaſe the expence : beſides which, it might not even 
be poſſible, by frequent turnings, to dry them ſufficient- 
ly before autumn, if the rains were frequent, which 
muſt occaſion a very conſiderable loſs. 

However, this laſt accident, though poſlible, is very 
rare. It never befel me; and by enquiring of thoſe to 
whom it has happened, I found that it was, in a great 
meaſure, owing to their own negligence, The beſt 
method to avoid theſe inconveniencies is, to embrace the 
advantage of the firſt fine weather, and if it appears at 
all uncertain, to ſet more hands to work, without aiming 


at an ill-timed ſaving: for it is upon the due piling up 


and burning of the tuifs, after being properly cut and 
dried, that the whole ſucceſs of this important branch 
of huſbandry chiefly depends. It cannot therefore be 
done too ſpeedily. When rain is apprehended, every 


other buſineſs ſhould be left for this, and all hands, men, 


women, and children, ſhould be inſtantly employed, to 
diſpatch it as ſoon as poſſible. Nothing requires greater 
diligence, The heaps ſhould be ſet on fire the moment 
they are finiſhed, or at leaſt, though the weather ſhould 
ſeem ſettled, before the huſbandman retires in the even- 
ing. Children may do this, by putting a little lighted 
ſtraw or heath, with an iron fork, into the chimnies of 
the furnaces. The dry heath, graſs, and roots, wall 
catch inſtantly, and in a few moments the fire will be- 
come ſo violent, as ſcarcely to be approached. It may 
then be left, after taking proper precaution to prevent 
its extending further than it ought ; eſpecially if it be 
near any wood, hedge, or heath, where it might other- 
wiſe do great miſchief, | | 

The misfortunes occaſioned by fire have been ſo nu- 
merous and dreadful, that too much care cannot be taken 
to guard againſt them. If the ſituation of the land 
which is to be burned be ſuch as gives the leaſt room to 
fear any danger of this kind, the furnaces ſhould only 
be lighted in calm weather; leaſt the wind ſhould 


ſpread the flames to neighbouring grounds, where it! 


might be impoſſible to ſtop them till they had done ir- 
reparable damage. 9 
If it be ſurrounded on all ſides with woods, heath, or 
other vegetables eaſily ſet on fire, a row of furnaces 
ſhould, in this caſe, be made around the land to be 
burned, at the diſtance of twenty-five, or thirty feet 
from the neighbouring grounds, and at leaſt ten feet from 
the other furnaces, which are afterwards to be built far- 
ther within this incloſure. Care ſhould then be taken 
to obſerve from which ſide the wind comes, and fire 
ſhould be ſet to thoſe furnaces that are ſituated fartheſt 
from the wind, or neareſt to that fide on which the wind 
blows. A number of men ſhould watch theſe furnaces 
while they burn, and ſhovel up earth upon them, if they 
are fo full of heath or combuſtible matter as to occaſion 
too violent a flame. 15 3 

The throwing on of this earth will deaden the flames, 
and concentrate the fire; by which means the furnaces 
will be conſumed by ſlow degrees, without hurting 
either the outward borders of the pared land, or its 


inner parts, where this fire might do miſchief two way: ; 
2 ſpreading to, and burning the yet unpiled ty; fz. 
the aſhes of which would ſoon loſe their virtue, if ſeat. 
tered upon the ſoil in this looſe manner; and fecondly, 


by catching the other furnaces, in caſe they ſhould be 
already made; by which means the fire would ſoon be. 


come fo great, that it would be no longer poffible to ſton 


its progreſs, or prevent its extending to the neighbour- 


W | 

hen the firſt row of furnaces is thus conſumed, the 

next row may be burnt in the ſame manner, and ſo on 

til] the whole is finiſhed. | 
The morning is doubtleſs the moſt proper time for 

lighting all theſe furnaces, becauſe the people employed in 


| buſineſs have then the whole day before them, to watch 


the fire, and prevent accidents, which it might be very 
difficult to remedy in the night, particularly during the 
firſt violence of the flames. A number of proper per- 
ſons proportioned to the extent of the ground, ſhould 
remain upon the ſpot all night, as well to attend the 
burning of the turf, as to hinder wicked wretches from 
ſetting fire to other places, of which there have been 
too many inſtances, | 

By not neglecting any of theſe precautions, though 
all of them are not Fee The where the fire cannot ſpread 
to adjacent grounds, every inconvenience may certainly 
be avoided, | 

If it ſhould be found neceſſary to light the furnaces in 
the evening, though as I have juſt obſerved, the morn- 
ing is a much fitter time for it, they muſt be ſuffered to 
continue burning till the next day, when the violence of 


the fire will be abated. A few men, or even women 
and children, ſhould be then ſent in among the heaps, 


with iron forks, to give them a little ſtirring, and lay 


upon them the turf which may have fallen down. 


Theſe furnaces will till continue burning for ſome days, 
during which the turfs will be ſlowly conſumed or cal- 
cined. If any of them ſhould be ſituated on wet ſpots, 
where they will not burn, theſe women and children 
muſt mend them, and add freſh fuel, ſuch as dry heath, 
ſtubble, or even a little dry wood, with ſome of the 
burning turfs from the adjacent furnaces. As ſoon as 
the fire is extinguiſhed in all the heaps, which will be 
then reduced to heaps of aſhes, finer or coarſer in pro- 
portion to the goodneſs of the ſoil, the women and chil- 
dren muſt ſhovel them up into little round heaps, leſt 
they ſhould loſe their fertilizing quality, if left in the 
manner they fell in the burning: for all our treaſure 
conſiſts in the ſalts contained in theſe little heaps, and 
the volatile parts of thoſe ſalts, which are much the bet, 


would ſoon fly off, if expoſed to the air. The dews at 


night, and the firſt rain which falls upon thoſe heaps of 


aſhes, form on their ſurface a cruſt, which hinders their 


being blown away by the wind, renders them impene- 
trable to the action of the air, and keeps in all their vir- 
tue: the ſooner therefore rain falls after this operation, 
the better. Nor would it be any injury if it ſhould rain 
as ſoon as the furnaces are thoroughly lighted, unleſs it 
ſhould be very violent indeed, and of long continuance, 
which rarely Brea at this ſeaſon. 
thing more remains to be done to this ground till the 
time of ſowing ; care indeed muſt be taken, that neither 
men nor cattle approach them ſo as to break their cruſt. 
The land will from hence be freed from all ſeeds of 
weeds, and other wild productions, as well as from all 
worms, inſects, reptiles, and venomous creatures; the 
action of the fire of the furnaces being ſo ſtrong, that 1t 
heats not only the earth, beneath them, to the depth of 
ſeveral inches, but likewiſe all the intermediate ſoil. 

A fortnight after the uſual ſeed-time of the country» 
for wheat and rye, will be early enough to ſow this 
burnt ground. When that is to be done, a number of 


women and children ſhould be ſent into the field, on 2 
ſtill, calm day, with wooden ſhovels, to ſpread the aſhes 


equally over all the ground, excepting the ſpots where 


the furnaces were; for theſe are ſo thoroughly burnt, 


that they want no farther manure, and are always ob- 
ſerved to produce the fineſt corn, Some of theſe _— 
men and children ſhould alſo carry iron forks, to brea 


and ſpread ſuch turfs as may not have been thoroughly 


conſumed; 


When the aſhes are thus laid up in little heaps, no- 
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med: for theſe having been baked or calcined by 
the 2 of the fire, will be very beneficial to the 
Wie after the aſhes are ſpread, the corn, whe- 
ther wheat or rye, ſhould be ſown over thoſe aſhes by a 
{kilful ſower; in not more than about half the quantity 
generally uſed for a ſimilar extent of other ground. The 
ploughman ſhould follow the ſower, with his team, 
either of horſes or oxen, yoked to a ſtrong plough, hav - 
ing two fins to the ſhare. See the article Plo uon. He 
ſhould not, however, cut too deep this firſt year, but 
make only ſhallow furrows, going and returning, to 
cover the ſeed. Women and children, with hoes and 
iron forks, ſhould then be employed to break carefully 
all the clods, together with every remaining bit of turf; 


and finally to cloſe the tops of the ridges, which the 


plough cannot do with the neceſfary exactneſs in this 
ploughing. If ſeveral ploughs work at the ſame time, 
as is generally the caſe with many, the number of wo- 
men and children muſt be increaſed in proportion, and 
there muſt be a ſower before each plough. 3 

It is very difficult to ſow theſe lands with half the 
quantity of ſeed generally uſed in other places. The 
moſt dexterous are apt to miſtake, and I have experienced 
the bad effects of employing only one ſower for ſeveral 
ploughs. A man who goes before each of them will 
ſow much more equally : nor need he even lofe any of 
his time, becauſe when he is not employed in ſowing, 


he may help the women and children to break the clods. 


The ploughman ſhould always proceed ſlowly and cau- 


never to have been ploughed before. If his plough 
ſhould chance to be ſtopped by any ftones or roots, 
which may have efcaped the endeavours uſed to diſcover 
them by means of the borer (which ſhould be always 
had recourſe to as ſoon as the ſurface of the ground is 
cleared) the other men within call, or even the wo- 
and children, muſt immediately take them up with crows, | 
and pick-axes, and carry them out of the held. =o 
Care muſt alſo be taken not to ſpread the aſhes out of 
the heaps over more ground than can be ſown in the 
ſame-day and the next morning, that they may not be 
And i expoſed to the hazard of loſing their effi- 
cacy: but if it ſhould begin to rain, or the ſucceeding 
day be a Sunday, no more aſhes ſhould be ſpread than 
can be ſowed and ploughed immediately. Theſe two 
circumſtances excepted, it would be right to ſpread over 
night what is to be ploughed in next morning; for I have 
experienced, that the little nipping froſts in this advanced 
ſeaſon, will often be ſtrong enough to freeze the aſhes 
and bits of turf not thoroughly conſumed, fo as to ren- 
der them unfit for ſpreading, till the ſun has thawed 


8 


them; by which means a morning's work might, with- 


out this precaution, be loſt, | 

When the ſeed is ſown and covered, drains ſhould be 
cut with the ſame plough, either directly acroſs the fur- 
rows, or in an oblique direction to them, according as 
the declivity of the ground may require, in ſuch man- 
ner that they may empty themſelves into the main ſur- 


rounding ditches, to carry off the water, eſpecially in 


the winter, Some of the men employed in breaking the 
clods will eaſily deepen theſe drains, to whatever degree, 
you may think proper, with an inſtrument ſhaped like a 
hoe, with a ſtrong flat iron ſpike, about fifteen or ſix- 


| teen inches long, on each fide of it. This inſtrument 


15 very uſeful, and even neceſſary, upon ſeveral occa- 


will likewiſe ſerve to complete the breaking up-of ſuch 
parts of the ſpots where the furnaces ſtood, as may not 
have been ſufficiently cut by the plough; and to finiſh 
the imperfect ends of the furrows, next the head-lands, 
where the plough could not reach, and where the grain 


Would be otherwiſe expoſed to the air and birds. 


| 2 the ſpirit and warmth of the ſalts contained 
in the aſhes, will ſoon render this corn more forward 
than any other; yet as there will not be among it either 
graſs weeds, or wild productions of any kind, the ſeeds 


b ppear thin during part of the winter: 
ut on the approach of ſpring, it will ſnoot up, ſpread, 


tiouſly in this firſt tillage, eſpecially if the pros feems | 


lions; nor is there any better for ſtirring the ground. It | 


of all theſe havin been deſtroyed by the acti fl] 
the fire, it will apps Kren 
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| always ripens about a fortnight ſooner than any othet 


corn in the country; and the fineſt, as already obſerved; 
is confluntly found” on the fpots where the furnaces were 
erected ; the effect of the fire having been greater, and 
penetrated deeper in thoſe than in any other places. 
As all our riches, as before obſerved, conſiſt in the 
aſhes, the more there is of them, the more the ground 
thus broken up will be fertilized. But all kinds of ſoil 
do not afford an equal quantity of aſhes when burnt'y 
for though the burning be performed with ever ſo much 
care, repeated experience for ſome time paſt, has taught 
me, that only ſome of the earth and ſtones, according 
to their quality, are reduced into- lime, or calcined, | 
the operation of the fire, and that other parts of them 
will run into plafs. The ſoils that calcine moſt are un- 
doubtedly beſt and yield the largeft produce of aſhes 
white thoſe, on the contrary, which burn to a glaſle 
ſubſtance, are the worſt, and give the feweſt aſhes. Of 
this kind is ſand; and indeed, we may judge with -cer- 
tainty of any ſoil intended'to be improved by burn-bak+ 
ing, by previouſly making trials on different parts of it, 
If the owner cannot go' thither himſelf,' he may order 
ſome of the turfs, cut with a depth of four or five 
inches of earth, to be brought to him, in order te 
their being dried and burnt, He may alſo have, in the 
ſame manner, in bags of paper, properly numbered; 
ſamples of the ſoil, or of the ſtones underneath, at every 
ſix inches from the ſurface, to the depth of eight or ten 
feet. Theſe ſamples may be eaſily procured by means 
of the borer, already deſcribed under that artiele. 
If the perſon who makes theſe trials be not provided 
with a borer, holes may be dug. They will not coſt 
much, and he will be thereby enabled to judge what 
grain, trees, or other productions, each ſoil is beſt adapt- 
ed to. I have often practiſed this method with ſucceſs, 
for improvements which lay at ſuch à diſtanee that 1 


. 


| could not immediately inſpe& them myſelf: but as the 


judging of lands in this manner, without actually int - 
ſpecting them, requires great attention and long practice, 
the ſureſt method therefore is to examine them on the 
ſpot, and there make the neceſſary experiments. The 
furnaces which are the moſt burnt, or théſe which burn 
the faſteſt, are not the beſt; for the aſhes are there too 
much calcined, and their quantity reduce. 

1 have often ſeen much finer corn grow in places 


| where the uppermoſt turfs of the heaps, which had burnt 


ſlowly, were only calcined, and remained fo nearly en- 
tire, that it was neceſſary to break them before the 
ground could be ſowed, than in thoſe place where the 
furnaces, after being entirely burnt, were totally con- 
verted into aſhes, In general, thoſe heaps which pro- 
duce white aſhes, after they are burnt, ate the leaſt va- 
Tuable, and commonly yield the ſmalleſt quantity. This 
denotes a greater degree of vitrification than of calcina- 


| tion. In proportion as the aſhes are yellowiſh, brown, 


or blackiſh, which laſt indicates the greateſt perfection, 
they are better in quality, and generally” more in quan- 
tity. ner # theſe different colours appear, the 
calcination exceeds the vitrification. 'I have «dwelt the 
longer upon theſe different operations of the fire in 
the burning of land, becauſe they are of great im- 
portance to thoſe who break up ground in this man- 
ner, and no writers have hitherto given a ſufficiently diſ- 
tinct account of them, for want of having had the necef- 


ſary experience. 


I muſt farther obſerve, that no land ought to be pared 
again too ſoon after it has been burnt ;* becauſe its tuff 
being deſtitute of a proper covering, would not take fire 
well, as I have experienced. It will be neceſſary to 
wait till the heath or broom has ſhot up fufficiently, 
which ſeldom happens in leſs than about two years. 
The dangerous practice of ſome country people, who 
frequently ſet fire to their heaths in the ſpring, under 


pretence of bringing up graſs for cattle, is ſo contrary to 


the right method of improving land, by burn- baking, 
that it always retards, and ſometimes abſolutely prevents 
the executing of this far more beneficial method; eſ- 
pecially if thoſe burnings have been too often repeated. 

In countries where it is not the cuſtom to plough in 


2 | | ridges, but either in broad lands, or quite flat, in order 
nd tiller, ſo as often to become too thick at laſt. It to 


4 


ſow afterwards with the harrow, I think it would, 
| 6 | however, 
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however, be right, to ſow the ground thus broken 


up, at leaſt the firſt year, under furrow, with the two- 
finned plough already mentioned; after which the uſual 
method of the country may be followed, if it be found 
the moſt proper. I adviſe this as the beſt practice, and 
am ſatisfied that none will have cauſe to repent the trial. 
It will ſave the greater part of the expence of ploughing; 
and the aſhes being leſs expoſed to the action of the air, 
will the more ſtrongly retain their fertilizing power. 
But, if, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, the common 
practice of the country ſhould be ſtill preferred, even in 
the firſt year, the huſbandman, in this caſe, ſhould begin 
to ſpread his aſhes. in the manner before direded, about 
Midſummer ; as ſoon as the furnaces are cooled, with- 
out leaving any in the places where thoſe furnaces ſtood. 
Immediately after, a ſlight ploughing, juſt ſufficient to 
bury the aſhes, ſhould be given, with the precautions 
before-mentioned with regard to . the furrows. No 
more aſhes ſhould be ſpread at any one time, than the 
plough can cover in the ſame day. A few days after 
this firſt light ploughing, a ſecond ſhould be given, 
ſomewhat deeper, in the ſame direCtion; and theſe plough- 
ings ſhould be continued, each going a little deeper 
than the former, till the ground be looſened to a ſuffi- 
cient depth. Two good croſs ploughings will then be 
of excellent ſervice: after which a fifth ploughing a-croſs 
them, will bring them up to the direction they were in 
at firſt, The ground ſhould be harrowed ſeveral times 
between all theſe ploughings, with harrows heavy in 
proportion to the ſtrength of the ſoil ; and if any hard 
clods have reſiſted the force of the harrow, women and 
children ſhould be employed to break them, it being ne- 
ceſſary to pulverize the ſoil as much as poſſible. I ſay 
as much as poſſible, becauſe that cannot be perfect] 
compleated this firſt year. Perhaps the ſpiky roller 
would be of excellent ſervice here. 

The ſame women and children will alſo clear away all 
the ſtones, if there be occaſion. As each ſucceſſive plough- 
ing will turn the ſtones upon the ſurface ; but ſuch only as 
are bigger than a man's fiſt need be removed. If any of 
the ſtones ſhould be too large for the women and children 


to remove, the carters muſt take them up as they paſs by; 


and if there ſhould chance to be any under ground ſo large 
that the men cannot move or load them, they muſt be broke 
with ſledge-hammers, and other iron tools proper for this 
Work: or, if they are great rocks, they muſt be blown up 
with gun-powder ; for nothing ſhould ſtop the progreſs of 
this undertaking. | EIT 
The time to ſow the land thus broken up for the firſt 
time, will always be a fortnight later than the common 
time of ſowing other lands in the ſame country, with the 
ſame kind of grain. A few days before this is ſowed, it 
ſhould have another light ploughing ; after which it ſhould 
be ſowed, in proper weather, with half the uſual quantity 
of ſeed, whether wheat cr rye, and this ſeed ſhould be co- 
vered, in either with the plough, or with the harrow. 
Drains ſhould alſo be cut in this land, in the manner di- 
TeQed under that article, as ſoon as poſſible, to carry off 
the water in the winter. If any very large clods are left 
,on the ground, women and children ſhould be employed 
to break them. This land being thus ſowed, nothing more 
need be done to it till harveſt, | | 
The quality of the land muſt determine what ſort of 
grain will be moſt proper for the firſt year's ſowing in this 
huſbandry. If the ſoil be rich, it will bear wheat; if of a 
middling quality, it will produce meſlin, or a mixture of 
rye and wheat, conſiſting of a greater or leſſer proportion 
of either, according to the nature of the ground; and if 
it inclines to poorneſs, it will produce rye. Theſe parti- 
_culars may be judged of immediately after the burning. 
In general, unleſs the ſoil be very excellent, I would al- 
ways adviſe the ſowing of rye the firſt year. There will 
be a certainty of ſucceſs with that grain; and the huſband- 
man will be enabled by its produce, and by the ploughings, 
to judge what his land will be capable of doing the next year, 
without running any hazard. This has been my method. 
1 have alſo. experienced, that rye does much better than 
wheat in all light ſandy ſoils thus broken up. When 
they are afterwards enriched to a certain degree, they be- 


come fit to bear meſlin, and then wheat: though if they | 


ſhould never produce any thing but rye, the difference 
would not be great in point of profit. | 


dows which were not too wet. . Several of my as per 


ration in the fens of Bedfordſhire. | 
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As ſoon as the ground is cleared, a li 
* given it, Oy the ſtubble; an 
ould have a ſecond ploughing ſomewhat de | 
the ſame direction. When this is done, two pas 9 | 

ploughings ſhould cut the ſoil to the proper depth for ſow... 

ing; and a fifth ploughing, afterwards to be given, will 
leave the furrows in their firſt. direction. Between theſe 
five ploughings, which are to be performed with the plough 


ght p.oughing ſhould 


d ſome days after it 


having only one fin to the ſhare, the ground ſhould be well 


harrowed ſeveral times, and the ſtones and roots picked 
out. All theſe ploughings and harrowings will pulverize 
the earth, and mix it equally with the aſhes. If this land 
is to remain in ridges, the above will be ſufficient till the 
ſixth ploughing, which ſhould be given it a few days be. 
fore the ſowing, and ſhould be followed by the laſt, per- 
formed with the two-finned plough to bury the ſeed : but 
if it be to be ſowed in broad lands, or quite flat, the for- 
mer directions in that reſpect are to be obſerved here. In 
whatever manner any of theſe. new grounds, broken up 
with the plough, are ſown, they will not require near ſo 
many hands to break the clods this ſecond year, as were 
neceſſary in the firſt, With regard to the quantity of ſeed, 
a little more may be ſown now, that is, about a third part 
leſs than is commonly uſed in the country, of the ſame 
kind of grain, for an equal extent of land. | 
The lands thus brought into tillage by means of burn- 
ing, become infinitely better than other grounds, and pro- 
duce much greater crops. This proceſs improves the ſoil 
for upwards of twenty years. No weeds will ſpring up 


among the corn for a conſiderable time; for there are 


ſcarcely any, even now, in the lands I firſt broke up. 
The vegetable food in the earth is not therefore waſted here 
upon uſeleſs plants, but ſerves intirely to nouriſh the corn, 


y | which accordingly ſhoots with redoubled vigour, produces 


well-filled ears, without the trouble and expence of weed- 
ing it; and, when threſhed, is ſo clean, that it needs only 
to be winnowed. The bread made of it is excellent, and 
of a ſuperior quality. When in proceſs of time theſe 
burnt-Jands ſhall produce as many weeds as other ploughed 
grounds, they will then be in the ſame degree of imper- 
fection; but it will be a long while before that happens; 
even longer than I can ſay ; for I have not yet ſeen an in- 
ſtance of it. The remedy, however, is always ſure and 
ready, namely, to let them reſt two or three years, b 

which time they will have acquired a new ſward, thick 
enough to be pared off, and burnt as before. This will 
reſtore them to their former perfection, without being near 
ſo expenſive as the firſt paring and burning : for there will 


be no roots to grub up here, nor any ſtones to carry off; 


nor will it be ſo difficult to break the now much, fewer 
clods. I have managed in this manner with great ſucceſs, 
where there has been a ſufficient depth of mould, lands 
which had formerly been in tillage, and would no longer 
produce corn becauſe they were exhauſted, either by two 
many ſucceſſive crops, or too great quantities of weeds. 
They are now as good as any-ather burned land, . 

Worn: out meadows, which I have reſtored by the ſame 
means, and formed a-new with graſs-ſeeds, have yielded 
great quantities of excellent hay. I have collected plenty 
of this ſeed during ſome of the preceding years, from mea- 


have practiſed the ſame method with equal ſucceſs: and, 
ina word, it is the moſt powerful reſtorative for worn-out 
land. | * 1 

From what has been ſaid, it evidently follows, that the 
paring and burning of the ſurface of the earth, is, indiſpu- 
tably, the beſt and ſureſt way, either to clear, or reſtore the 


| foil. It is making a moſt advantageous acquiſition to one's 


own eſtate, the value of which is at leaſt doubled, and 
oftentimes quadrupled by this means. To enrich one's 
ſelf, without doing it at the expence of any perſon what- 
ever, and, at the ſame time, to enrich the ſtate, is ſurely 
an action worthy of a true patriot, and of a reſpectable 
father of a family. This may be done by following the 
method here laid down; a method which has been long 
known, though very ſuperficially. I vill venture to ſays, 
that it never was carried to the degree of perfection to which 
my practice has brought it; - doubtleſs becauſe none applied 
themſelves particularly to it. Memoire ſur les Defrichemens- 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 


has given us the following method of performing this op6- 
About 
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Aout the middle of May, - ſays 'this gentleman, we 


plough the land for burning, which is ſward- land, that has 
not been ploughed for fuur or five years, or perhaps a 
longer time: our ploughs are what. are called Dutch 
ploughs, with a large ſhare; the edge and point are very 
thin and ſharp, and are kept ſo by filing: the furrows 
ſhould not be more than ſeven or eight inches wide, and 
an inch and a half thick, having as few baulks as poſſible. 
When it has lain ſo long that the ſods or furraws are dry 
(in which: the farmer's own diſcretion muſt guide him, it 


being impoflible to point that out by words) it muſt | be 
Mar into heaps about the ſize of middling :grafs-cocks, | 


each perf6n- carrying on before him as heaps about ſeven 
furrows: the work will then direct him how big the heaps 
ſhbuld be; they ſhould be made as narrow at top as con- 
venientlyithey can, by way of prevention againſt wet wea» 


ther. If every perſon keeps his work as to the number of! 


furrows, the heaps will riſe in regular rows; but it ſhould 
be obſerved to keep theſe rows in quincunx order (as re- 


preſented on Plate II. Fig, 7.) that when you come to ſpread | 


the aſhes, they may cover the ground regularly. 
When it is fit for heaping, the cuſtomary way 
country is to let the burnin 
ſpread the aſhes, which mu 
ground all over.: the uſual price is from four to five 
ſhillings per acre; but that, in a great meaſure, depends 
vpon the dryneſs or wetneſs of the ſeaſon. It would, how- 
ever, I'think, be moſt adviſeable, where hands are plenty, 
to do this work by the day, as you may then employ as 
many perſons as you think fit; for it ſhould be burnt off 
with all poſfible expedition, becauſe if it be long in burn- 
ing, it is attended with bad conſequence, which in rainy 
weather is hard to prevent: it is therefore very requiſite to 
purſue the work briſkly, other wiſe the graſs-roots; which 
lie below the rea of the plough, when ploughed for 
burning, will ſhost out, become almoſt as full of 
graſs, as though it had not been ploughed at all: then, 
when you plough it aſter the burning, inſtead of breaking 
ſo that the ſeed may fall into the cracks, it wilb burn up as 
ſtrait as clay, and then no ſeed can grow anywhere but in 
the ſeams between each ſurtow. % u 8 1 £66 
When one ſide! of the field is cleared, and ithe-aſhes 
ſpread, you muſt, as ſoon as there is room, get ts: plough- 
ing and ſowing the ſeed. Nor mult the Turrows"now be 
wider than thoſe already mentioned, and aboutitwo inches 
deep; for as ſen · land in general ploughs tough, rather than 
breaks, you will have more ſeams than if the furrows were 
made wider: the cuſtom wilh us is to ſow the ſetd as ſoon 
as poſſible after the land is ploughed. Aufeum' Nuſticum, 
Vol. i. p. 420. 3 on NOI 34.97 6 ATI 19 f 7 | 
' BURNET), the Engliſh name of a plant, now greatly 
cultivated: as a green food for cattle in the winter. We 
have given a figure of this'plant taken from a ſpecimen ga- 
thered in a field belonging to Mr. Rocque at Walham- green, 
oh Plate HI. Fig: 12 % ban: „ ood gone hve | 
It is very natural to think that we have in England many 


forts of graſſes, which are well adapted to the climate, are 


wholeſome' food for cattle, and, with the affiſtance of pro- 
per culture, would e Ker e crops both: 
to the grazier and farmer. We have, for many years, been 
ſenſible of the great advantages that reſult from the culture 
of ſaintfoin : in fome ſoils lucern has been ſown with conſi- 
derable profit, and the Duteh trefoil is known to be excellent, 
when properly managed: but theſe only ſerve for green 
fodder in ſummer: they may, indeed, be dried, and made 
into hay, and in- that form be reſerved for the cattle's 
food in winter; but this, independent of the inconve- 
nience, trouble, and unceftuinty, that attend che making 
and keeping it in proper order, is not ſuffieient; the far- 
mer has alſo oecaſion or 
early in the ſpring, and thut on many accounts, partieu- 
larly for feeding ſuch of his ewes as Will yean early in the 
Jear, as well — keep ping them from 1ofing their fleſh after 
they have dropped their lam. 

A plant therefore which will not dnly live through the 
winter, but will! alſo, if poffible, vegetate in that Eaſon, 
cannot fail of being highly advantageons; provided it be at 
| the lame time a plea ing and nourtſhing food "for cattle. 

All theſe properties have been lately found in burnet ; l 
not only preſerves its'yerdure during the hardeſt froſts of 
our winters, but alſo increaſes in dull; and grows, if the 
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of this 
out to people, to burn and | 
be ſpread ſo as to cover the 


a . 
— 
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weather be at all open and mild; and is now known to bs 
an excellent food for cattle. This diſcovery is owing to 
Mr. Rocque, of Walham- green, who, at the requeſt of the 
late Mr. Wyehe, ſpent ſome! years in endeayouring to find 
a plant that would prove an uſeful and ſucculent food for 
cattle during the winter; and, at laſt, fortunately diſco : 
vered that burnet would anfwer the intention 
gto w in the drieſt land: for he has planted ſome of it even 
in the gravel walks in bis garden, where every thing elſe is 
burnt up in the ſummer, but this never withers ; one ot 
the qualities of burnet being to continue in ſap all the year. 
It is the opinion of many, who have ſeen the burnet of 
his raiſing, that if this plant is generally cultivated; theft 
will never be a ſcarcity of hay in Englands even in the 
greateſt drought. Want Düngen 0 

The land, on which it is ſown, ſheuld be fine, be- 
cauſe it is àpt to ſhed; and it ſhould afterwards be dried 
| perfectly. fy WARTS. i ban 0601871 


Burnet does not loſe its leaves in dtying; and: though 
the hay made of it be Ricky, it will, after threſning, be 
very: agreeable to horſes; which are ſo fond of it, that 
they never waſte any. One acre will produce upwards of 
three loads of hay, and aboye forty buſhels of ſeeds, Horſes 


| 


The ſeed fown in Ms 
of July. That ſown in June with yield a pretty good crop, 
and muſt be cut but onde; and the ſamt of: that which is 
-fown in July. The plants produced hy ſeeds ſown in Au- 
guſt ſnould be mowed, to deſtroy the werds, Theſe mow- 
angs muy either be given green to horſes, or made into hay. 


believes i will alſo oure the greaſe: but 


are fonder of this ſeed, than they are: of: Ookts: and Mr. 
Rocque is of opinion, that it is a njore--prdper food for 
thoſe who do not labour hard, becauſe! it is not of ſo hat 
a nature. Burnet bears ſeed twice a yeat, and will after- 


wards yield a * e bs mid, woo 0 
It is not only good for horſes, but alſo for all manner of 


cattle; even for ſwine: and Mr. Rocque has experienced 


another virtue in it, which is, that, being ſtung by a waſp, 


the leaves of this plant nibbed pretty hard upon the part ſo 


injured, immediately took off the inflamm ation 
If the burnet does not grow equally every where, ſome 


plants muſt be drawn: where they are too thick, and planted 
where they are thinneſt: or the vacant ſpaces may be ſup- 
plied. from the nurſery. If the land was not gag geo 
order to ſow the ſeeds at a: proper ſeaſun, the: bumet may 


be tranſplanted at Michaelmas from this-aurſery; and ſet at 
nine 


or twelve inches diſtance every way; according to the 
richneſs of the ſoil. (ty a7 | HET hers 


** 
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muy be mowed at the latter end 


Tze firſt fpring cutting will purge horſes; and Mr. Rocque 


2 N Hd 
Burnet ſhould be mowed but once the firſt year, in or- 


der to leave it rank in the winter; and in this caſe it will 
be ready to 


ON; Þ , ! , 3 
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green fodder in the wWinter, and] 


in Apri #163 19 136 ns 10 ln 28 nad: o9but ; Vow n 
tf natural graſs grows among the burnet, it may be har- 
rowed in the ſame manner as lucern; for having a tap- rocit, 
tlie harrbw will not hurt it: but it muſt hot be ploughed, 
leſt thei'roots ſhould be broken in the groun 
When the ſeeds of this plant are to be ſaved, it muſt 
neither be fed, nor mowed, in the ſpring. Tbe ſeed will 
be ripe about the middle of June, when.it-muſt be reaped 
like wheat, and threſned on a cloth. It ſhould: be thraſhed 
before it is too dry, becauſe it is apt to: ſhed, and it ſhould 
afterwards be perfectly dried. Os! Vale, 10 
V a great deal has been written on the ſubject of bur- 
net, we ſhall endeavour to ſet the whole in à fair light, 
by adding two letters which have been ſent from gentlemen 
of known character and reputation, to Dr. Templemap 


» 
cretary to the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
meree. The firſt is from Dauies Lambe, Eſq; and was 
ſent in conſequende of a letter ſent tliat gentleman by; a 
member of the ſociety, routing his:dpinz6h- with regard 
to the uſefulneſs. of bueneC. i fob on 35 7 
My burnet, fays Mr. Lambe, thaugh very greem ad 
(ena all the winter, made 2 rf d 
middle of April following, when I thought it abſoliutel 
neceſſary to feed it. I did ſo, but I did ĩt e Ast 
kept · my cattle upon it too long, from the miũdle of April 
to the 20th of May. This was a very great mũſtake; tbe 
|; — plants were now headed for feed; and * 
| | Cneuy 
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Cliiefly fed upon the heads, which greatly leſſened my 
quantity of ſeed, as well as retarded the growth of the 
plants. I turned into the field, ewes, lambs, and calves, 
and they all fed very greedily upon the burnet. From 
What I had heard of M Rocque, I very much expected 
them to ſcour, but there was not the leaſt appearance of it, 
and the cattle throve accordingly. - 

The 6th of July I began to mow, the weather being fa- 
vourable; fix men and four boys threſhed and cleaned the 
ſeed in feven days. I had 200 buſhels of very fine clean 
ſeed, as many facks of chaff, and ſeven loads of hay, 'from 
a field of ſeven acres and a quarter. | 


Satisfied that 200 buſhels of ſeed would be more than 1 


ſhould be able to diſpoſe of, 1 was not anxious after ano- 
ther crop, being rather deſirous of ſeeing what it would 
perform as a paſture. Accordingly, in about ten or twelve 
days after the field was cleared, I turned into it ſeven 
cows, two calves, and two horſes ; they all throve very 


4 


remarkably, and the cows gave more, and we thought a 


richer milk than in any other paſture ; I really expected, 
(as burnet is ſo ſtrong an aromatic) that the milk would 
have had a particular taſte; but far otherwiſe : the milk, 
cream, and butter, were as fine, if not finer taſted, than 
any from the beft meadows. 
no better paſture for cows, whether milch or barren, than 
burnet. The weather was now extremely droughty, all 
our paſtures were burnt up, yet the burnet flouriſhed, and 
grew away, as if it had a ſhower every week. My ſtock 
of cows, horſes, and calves before-mentioned, paſtured 


in it almoſt continually, till Michaelmas ; by the middle 


of November it was grown ſo confiderably, that I have 
again turned in fix head of cattle, and if the weather is 
not ſevere, I am of opinion, it will maintain them till 
Chriſtmas; _- | 5 [Ez 
The burnet-firaw, or haum, is, after the ſeed is ſepa- 
'rated from it, a'very uſeful fodder for horſes, cows, calves, 
and ſheep; the chaff is of good value, if mixed with 
any other, however ordinary, chaff. I have fed all the 
_ above-mentioned ſtock with it promiſcuouſly together in 
one field; putting the haum into racks, and the chaff into 
troughs, and if the haum was chopped with an engine, it 
would ſtill be of much more value. + Yo 
.. Burnet,” I ain fully perſuaded, will prove a very great 
- acquiſition: to huſbandry on many accounts, but more 
particularly for the following reaſons : WS 
Burnet is a good winter paſture, conſequently it will be 
of great ſervice to the farmer as a conſtant crop he may 
depend upon, and that without any expence for ſeed or 
tillage, after the firſt ſowing ; whereas turneps are preca- 
rious and expenſive, and when they fail; as particularly 
this year, the farmer is very often put to great inconve- 
niencies to keep his ſtock. to e 
It affords both corn and hay too. Burnet - ſeed is ſaid: 
to be as gobd as oats for horſes. I know they will eat it 
very well; judge then the value of an acre of land, which 
gives you at two mowings ten quarters of corn and three 


gives 
ene e ies ans | nt Pty! 
The ſeed indeed is too valuable to be put to that uſe at 
preſent ; though it multiplies ſo faſt, that I doubt not but 
in a few years the horſes will be fed with it. 
It will bear paſturing with ſheep 
At makes good butter, | 6 
It never — or hoves cattle, „ 
It will flouriſh. upon poor light ſandy, ſtoney, ſhaltery, 
or chaulky land 6015 bar 0 


- 
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-  - Burnet, after the firſt year, will weed itſelf, and be kept 
clean at little or no'expence. - + e e, ah 1 
The cultivation: of burnet is neither hazardous nor ex- 
penſive: if theiland..is prepared as is generally done for a 
crop of turneps, there is. no danger of any miſcarriage ;; 
and any: perſan may be ſupplied with the beſt ſeed at fix- 
pence per pound, by Mr. Charles 

i the White - Hart · Inn- yard. Borough. 
I make no doubt but that burnet might be 


. 


in the ſpring, with 'oats or barley. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood did ſo laſt ſummer, and it ſucceeded very 
well. I ſhould think a buckwheat ſeaſon, which is 
ſowun the laſt of all corn, would ſuit it very well; but 
of this I have no experience, and could wiſh to have 
the experiment tried. A pea- field, drilled in rows, and 
burnet, 


make an excellent ſeaſon for 


kept clean, would 
3 4 


J am ſatisfied, that there is 


| ed to about. 160 pounds. 5. 5 E TOOK, 2111 01 
The ſeed being got, I was impatient to ſee how the 


"Thorp, ſeedſman, in, 
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as the pea crop would come off ſoon enough to nresare 
the land with two loughings by the middle ef ig ft 
after which time I ſhould not chuſe to ſow it. 
It very frequently happens, that every farmer who 
ſows many acres with turneps, has ſeveral worth little or 
nothing; the fly, the dolphin, the black caterpillar, the 
dry weather, or ſome unknown cauſe, often defeatin 
the induſtry and expence of the moſt ſkilful farmer. 
When this happens, as it too often does, I would by all 
means adviſe him to ſow it with burnet, and: in March 
and April following, he will have a fine paſture for his 
ſheep and lambs. ND | 38100 prrgan 037 2 
Burnet is a native of England, and will certainly per. 
fect its ſeed twice in one ſummer; and a farmer, with a 
ſmall plantation, may ſupply himſelf wich ſeed of his 
own growth at very little or no expence: he may then 
be encouraged to make experiments on various ſeaſons, 
without much loſs or damageG. Rn 
Thus, Sir, I have ſent you a true account of the ſue- 
ceſs of my burnet, and alſo my opinion of it. I wiſh 
what I have ſaid may any ways contribute to diſpel the 
prejudice, or inform the ignorance of my country- 
men.” | 5 | 5 5 , | | . ; 
The other letter is from Chriſtopher Baldwin, Eſa; 
of Batterſea,” a gentleman well known, and juſtly re- 
ſpeed for his candor and fidelity. | op 
In Aare 1763 and 1764, ſays Mr. Baldwin, I 
made ſeveral experiments on burnet, with a view to 
make myſelf acquainted with its manner of vegetating, 
and the uſes to which it might be applied: and having 
by this means acquired that knowledge I was deſirous of 
attaining, I determined laſt year to lay down ſeveral 
acres with burnet; nor would I content myſelf with 
doing it in any one particular methgd : therefore in the 
beginning of 3 1764, I ſowed Wout eight rod of 
ground with five pounds of Rocque's burnet ſeed. Rain 
falling foon after the ſeed was ſown, the plants came up 
very finely, and throve in ſuch a manner, that I was 
tempted to plough up about an acre of ground and plant 
it that autumsn, in order to ſee what effect the winter 
would have on the young plants. Accordingly on the 
fourth of October I planted them in rows, about twenty 
inches apart, and about fifteen inches from each other in 
the rows. This diſtance, from experiments and obſer- 
vations Which I have made, ſeems to me a very proper 
diſtance. Theſe plants took very well, and through the 
winter throve with furpriſing vigour. Laſt ſpring 1 
ploughed the remainder of the field, being three acres, 
and planted it in the ſame manner with my plants, the 
whole of which, notwithſtanding the uncommon draught 
of laſt ſummer, grew well, and the verdure, of the 


plants was really very beau; iful. No water was. uſed; 


indeed it would have been a vaſt work in a field of that 
ſize: however, I never ſaw any need of it. The plants 
were once hoed, and ſtood over for ſeed, of which the 
quantity collected was not very great; but this muſt be 


| attributed to the uncommon drought, for I. think we 


had not above one ſhower of rain from the planting to 
the gathering of the ſeed, the whole of which amount- 
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| cattle. would take to it, as it was roundly aſſerted by 


14 


ſome gentlemen, that no cattle would eat it. Accord- 
ingly 1 ordered four cows and two horſes to be turned 
into the field; the cows fed freely upon it, but the horſes 
did not ſeem to lixe it ſo much at firſt, though in two 
or three days they fed well upon it. Burnet has ſtrongly 
the taſte of cucumbers, and. L. was fearful it might give 
a diſagreeable taſte to the milk; it therefore gave me 
great pleaſure to find, in about four or five days, that the 
quantity of, milk was not ogly-much increaſed, but the 
flavour of the cream much ſuperior to any I had ever ho 
before, or ever taſted from cows fed upon the richeſt 
meadows. The cows and horſes having fed down the 
field, it was hoed again, and then harrowed once over, 
which laid it very clean, nor could I find that the bur- 
net was at all hurt by the harrow. _ . T3: 3 4mannsd 
lere let me obſerve ta you, that I fed my horſes is 
the ſtables ſor about five weeks with the burnet ſtraw, 
or rather haum, from which the 1 had been threſhed, 
"Theſe horſes fed very freely, and throve much 4 | 
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though they 
However, as I would by no means ſecrete any circum- 
ſtance that may appear unfavourable to burnet, ſo I muſt 
tell you that I'obſerved, when ony nas called upon 
me, and their horſes were put into the ſtable, that ſome 
horſes eat very greedily of it, and others would not 
touch it. I cannot ſay this gave me much concern; [I 
ſatisfied myſelf with thinking, that ſome horfes did not 
know what was good for them; or to ſpeak more ſeri- 
ouſly, I thought the-novelty of the food might as much 
diſpleaſe one horſe, as it pleaſed another; and doctor 


Templeman knows, that there are ſome things which 


we loath as children, that we are fond of as men; and 
that there are ſome things which we as much diſlike as 
men that are very wholeſome food: but to come nearer 


to the point. It is well known ſome ſheep. and cows | 


will not touch a turnep, yet is any one weak enough 
to infer from thence, that turneps are an unwholeſome 
or an improper food for cattle? And I was lately told 
by a particular friend, that he had often obſerved, when 
his horſes had fed for ſome time on the ſaintfoin hay, 
that it was ſome days before, they would again take 
to meadow hay. I ſhould not have mentioned this cir- 
cumſtance of the horſes, but to ſhew my impartiality ; 
and L. do it the more readily, as I find there are ſome 

entlemen who are as fond of decrying, as others can 
be of promoting, uſeful experiments in agriculture. 


Being well pleaſed with the ſucceſs that had attend- 
ed my firſt experiments in the field, which I call four 


acres, I determined to proceed as I had intended in the 
ſpring of the year; accordingly as ſoon as the oats were 
got off a field of twelve acres, I ordered it to be plough- 
ed and ſown with the 160 pounds of burnet ſeed before 
mentioned. This field was ſown on the twenty-lixth of 
Auguſt laſt; and nb rain falling till the eighteenth of 
September, the plants did not appear till the twenty- 
eighth of that month: however, there ſeems to be a 

ood crop, and I intend as ſoon as they freſh up in the 
e to have the plants ſet out with ſmall. haes (ſuch 
as ate uſed for carrots. and onions) to about fix . inches 
apart. And in about a week after this. is done, I ſhall 
harrow it with light harrows; for from experiments 
which J have made, this ſeems to me to be the beſt me- 
thod of managing broad-caſt burnet. Having nothing 
farther to ſay in regard to theſe twelve acres, I muſt re- 
turn to the four acre. field tranſplanted, which having 
been hoed and harrowed as before-mentioned, was laid 
up for winter feed for my cows; but finding lately ſome 
gentlemen had again aſſerted, that ſheep-1n- particular 
would ſooner feed on the quick-hedges than touch the 
burnet, I ſent to a neighbouring farmer for his flock of 
ſheep, and having a friend with me, we followed the 
ſheep into the field, who fell upon the burnet ſo greedi- 
ly, that we found it very neceſſary to ſend them home 
gan. Yo PINS BIS. TR RET 65 2 2A 

Being much vexed at theſe idle tales told about ſo 
much to the prejudice of this (as it appears to me) ex- 


cellent plant, I determined to put it to as fair a trial as I 


poſſibly could. Accordingly, I ordered in four cows, 
which were in very good feed on natural graſs, and had 
beſides a large truſs of oat-ſtraw put in their cribs every 
night, notwithſtanding which they 
and indeed were almoſt dry. Theſe cows, I declare, 
had not been in the burnet above ſix days, before they 
gave much more than double the quantity of milk; nay, 
was I to ſay three times the quantity, I know I ſhould 
not exceed the truth. The milk is exceeding fine, and 
free from all bad taſte; and further I muſt obſerve, that 


they ſoon began to leave half their ſtraw in their cribs ; | 


ſo that they are now ſerved with only half the quantity 
they had before. My land is a poor dry upland gravel ; 
there are millions of acres..in this kingdom 05 better 
land that do not fetch two ſhillings and ſixpence an 


acre, What a field therefore is here for improvement! 


ay, I cannot but obſerve with amazement, the great 
numbers of country gentlemen who daily flock to this 
$7cat city in purſuit of trifles, . when they have ſuch 
nexhauſtible funds of knowledge within themſelves, if 
ny would properly make uſe of them; confident I am, 
. could point out methods of improvement that would 
urpriſingly better their eſtates. 


had only half their uſual allowance of oats. | 


gave very little milk, | 


1 
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As the account I have now given you of burnet may 
appear a little extraordinary to ſome of the worthy mem- 
bers of your ſociety; ſo I ſhall be far from being diſ- 
pleaſed at their even doubting what I have now ſaid: 
on the contrary, it will give me pleaſure, provided any 
gentlemen, who have ſuch' doubts, wilt do me the favour 
to call at my houſe, and convince himſelf by ocular de- 
monſtration of what I have now ſaid.” © © 

-BURNING of heath, a common practice of the coun- 
try people for clearing heathy ground, in order to pro- 
cute gtaſs and herbagè for their cattle, 5 

T he fitteſt time for burning commons is towards the 
latter end of ſummer, when the plants are withered. 
But great care muft be taken that the fire extends no 
farther than is intended. | 1.07 4% 

This care confiſts chiefly in clearing away all the graſs, 
Kc. on the ſide you would preſerve from the flames, to 
a diſtance ſufficient to prevent all communication. The 
graſs, &c. cut down there ſhould be ſpread upon the 
part intended to be burnt, which will ſerve to kindle 
the fire after it is dry. 5 a 

Beſides this precaution, a fair, calm day muſt be 
choſen; when by kindling the fire on the fide the wind 
blows from, you prevent its ſpreading any further that 
way, and ſee it gradually. remove up into the heath or 
common. The fire ſhould be carefully watched for fear 


. : 


| of accidents. But, if notwithſtanding theſe precau- 


tions, it ſhould ſpread to places intended to be preſeryed,' 
and no water ſhould be at hand, the moſt effectual way 
of ſtopping the progreſs of the fire, is to dig a trench: 
for by throwing up the earth on the fide where the fire 
is, you cover the graſs, and thereby hinder the flames 
from extending any further. 2 255 5 
Bux NIN of land. See the articles BURN-BAKING. 
BURNS, are accidents that often- happen to animal 
bodies, whereby a ſolution of the continuity of the 
parts are produced, VVV 
In burns and ſcalds, when the ſkin remains entire, let 
the part be bathed well, and kept wrapped up in rags 
dipped in ſpirit of wine camphorated. Salt bound thick 
on the part has alſq been found very effectual for this 
purpoſe. Indeed all ſaline and ſpirituous applications 
excel all others, while the ſkin is yet unbroke; but 
when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the part, and keep it 
conſtantly ſupple with linſeed or ſallad oil, and a plaſter 
ſpread with bees-wax and oil. If the ſkin-be ſa ſcorched, 
| that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs the wound with 
the wound-ointment and oil of turpentine, and finiſh 
the cure with any drying ointment. - Ee” 
The fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries of 
this kind, is nothing more than the inflammation, which 
is the natural effect of ſuch cauſes : ſo that the whimſi- 
cal notions and conceits, concerning fire remaining in the 
part, is extremely abſurd. Barilet's Farriery, pag. 251. 
 .BURNT-CLAY, a manure proper for cloſe compact 
| ſails, which it opens, warms, and invigorates, and thereby 
diſpoſes ſuch lands to part with their vegetative' virtues.” 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
eum, tells us, that he has experienced the efficacy of 
this manure on wet, cold land; and given the follow- 
ing method for preparing it. %%ö;——(ỹ. 167 
«© I cauſed, ſays he, a. labourer to dig as much clay 
as made a number of walls nine inches high, the ſame 
in thickneſs, and placed at the ſame. diſtance from each 
other, in the ſame parallel direction, forming a ſquare 
of about three yards. Theſe vacancies, being like tun- 
nels of brick-kilns, I filled with bruſh-wood, and on 
that threw ſome cinders or ſmall coal, of which I had 
ſufficient quantities, living then near ſome. collieries ; 
after which I covered the whole ſquare with clay about 
three inches thick, leaving the ends of the- tunnels, 
open, which I then lighted on the windward ſide: as 
ſoon as the fire had got ſufficient head, I ſtopped the 
mouths of. them; and when I perceived the covering 
was almoſt burnt through, I had a ſmall ſprinkling of 
cinders or ſmall ccal, thrown on the heap, and then 
another covering of clay of the ſame' thickneſs; rand ' 
thus I went on till my fire was ſeven or eight feet high. 
«© When 1 found my fire was very well kindled, 
which was commonly about the time I put my ſecond 
ns, I uſed, to enlarge the baſe; of the fire, by 
| | | | continuing, 
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continuing the tunnels, and by adding new ones to the 
ſides (which were filled and covered as the. others, and 
then lighted) till I made my fire about ſeven yards ſquare; 


for I ſoon found it never burnt well in the middle, if it 


was too large at firſt. 5 | 
« Care ſhould be taken that the labourer does not put 


on too thick a coat at once, as it will be apt to ſmother | 


the fire : beſides, by confining the heat in too much, 


| the clay was apt to run and vitrify, which was then of 


little uſe, 


« As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the 
ſooner it is laid on the land the better) I put about ten 


large cart loads on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable | 
manure for either meadow, paſture, or corn: for the | 


latter it will not laſt longer than three erops, though 
longer for the two former: and with this I have made 
prodigious improvements ; but I do not believe it will 
anſwer for a ſandy ſoil, as it will render it ſtill lighter. 

„This manure I burnt all times of the year, though 
flower in the winter than ſummer, but always faſteſt in 
windy weather. | 
„ This I fancy may be burnt with bruſh-wood, or 
furze only; which I apprehend will anſwer better be- 
tween the coats than coal, as it will keep the clay more 


open.” Muſeum Ruſt. vol. I. pag. 407. 


BuRNT-grain, a diſtemper common to corn, and too | 


often confounded with ſmut, though it is, in fact, very 
different, and much more dangerous. "= wegnl 

The ſmut, properly ſo called, occaſions the total loſs 
of the diſtempered ears; but as the black duſt is very 
fine, and the particles of it have no coheſion, the wind 
and rain carry it off, ſo that ſcarcely any thing is houſed 
in the barn, &c. | 


The burnt-grain is, on the contrary, often laid in the 


granary with that. which is ſound, to which it communi- | 


cates a contagious diſtemper, and alſo darkens the flour, | 
and gives it a bad ſmell. 


The characters of this diſtemper are, 1. The plants that 
produce burnt ears are ſtrong and vigorous. 1 54 
2. The infected ears are not at firſt diſtinguiſhable from 
thoſe that are healthy; but when they are paſt their 


bloom, they appear of a deep green colour, approaching 


to blue; they afterwards become whitiſh, and are then ea- 
ſy known. As this change of colour is effected by the 
ſun, when a number of white ears have been ſuddenly per- 
ceived in looking over a wheat-field, the ſun's heat has 
been often thought to cauſe this diſtemper, or a fog pre- 


ceding that heat. | 


3. Though all the ears produced from one grain are 


commonly infected, yet M. Tillet, Aimen, and: myſelf, | 


have met with ſound ears on plants that had produced others 
which were infected. We have even found ſome ears, 
part of which only were vitiated, and finally ſome grains 
encloſing partly a white flour, the remainder black duſt. 

4. In burnt ears, the chaff, or outward coat, was com- 


monly ſound, with this ſingle difference, that when the ears 
were near ripe, it appeared more withered and dry than 


in the healthy ears. | 1 to GH 
5. The bran, which immediately encloſed the grain, is 
not deſtroyed, as it is in the ſmut, properly ſo. called; but 
has conſiſtence enough for the grain to preſerve nearly its 
natural form, with a whitiſh look. nie 
6. The burnt-grains are ſhorter, rounder, and lighter 
than ſuch as are uninfected: they are ſometimes: larger, 


fometimes ſmaller. The furrow which runs the length of 


a grain of wheat is ſometimes totally effaced, at others is 

viſible: the piſtils at the extremity of the grains are 

dried up. 5 | 

7. The bud of burnt-grains is not viſible, - 
8. Till the blooming feafon, there is very little diffe- 


' rence betwixt the burnt-grain and that which is healthy: 


they are only a little more ſwelled. But, in the bloomin 

feafon, the infected ears aſſume a bluiſh colour; the cha 

is more or leſs ſpecked with ſmall white ſpots ; the grains 
are of a deeper green, and larger than in a ſtate of nature; 
and, as long as they preſerve that colour, they adhere 
ſtrongly to the chaff. The diſtemper has often attacked 
very young ears, while yet encloſed in the ſheath. The 
ſtamina on the ſides of the grain are then dried up and 
fickly ; the embrio. in part takes the deep green colour 
above-mentioned ;. the infected ears have not the conſiſt- 


ence of thoſe that are healthy; 
diſtemper advances, the chaff. b 
9. The grains have ſome degree of firmneſs. On open. 


in the ſame meaſire the 
ecomes dry and whitiſh, 


ing them, which may eaſily be done with the nail. 

appears an unctuous, dark, brown, ſtinking 
at all reſembling the light duſt of ſmutty ears; the duſt of 

burnt-grain has ſome coheſion, and through 4 mids oleogs 
appears to conſiſt of larger particles than that of the ſmutty 


| ears. 
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| pear to be filled with a whitiſh ſubſtance, à little burnt to- 


wards the bottom, and this colour extends rees o. 
the whole ear: the grain then l 
into equal quarters by furrows; which diſappear as the grain 
increaſes in ſize. eee (394 038 ee , 
11. By what has been. ſaid, it is evident that ſmut in- 
fects corn much ſooner than the burnt-grain. 
12. Grains that are much burnt are evidently incapable 
of ſprouting. But I have had ſome found grains taken 
from an ear greatly burat, which, in A kitchen-varden 
have produced very ſtrong plants; and though the birds 
diſturbed my experiment, it appeared to me that there 


were ſome ſound ears amongſt many more that were in- 
Si. e ie wood. ee eee 1085 


13. A part of the burnt · grain is bruiſed " th gail. 
and their black duſt is ſcattered over the rang An; Re 
unctuous duſt chiefly ſticks to the hairy extremity of the 


| grain near the bud; it there forms a black ſpot. Corn ſo 


affected, is called ſpotted grain: many of the grains which 
eſcape the flail remain entire, on account of their light- 


neſs; a great deal is ſeparated by throwing, but the ſpotted 
grain remains as well as many that are burnt ; 


| r: and this is 
enough to darken the flour, and give it a bad taſte, ny 
14. To remedy this inconvenience, and make the beſt 
bread, they paſs the corn through drum-fieves' (Ib d 
tambour) made of pierced iron-plates, like the graters with 
which they raſp tobacco; the corn is then wathed, and all 
the light grains that ſwim ſkimmed off, which are moſtly 
burnt. The water takes off the ſpots, which are but ſu- 
perficial; for if a ſpotted grain is wiped, the pot imme⸗ 
diately diſappeamt. ionen DITA 33EGR 
With reſpect to the cauſe of this diſtemper, L confeſs 
we are hitherto as much at a loſs as in the cafe of ſmut, 
Some have attributed it to dung; others to fogs; many to 
the heat of the ſun; ſome to inſects; others to the moiſ- 
ture of the land ; and not a few to the ſeed not being ripe : 
but theſe opinions are confuted by good obfervations, and 
by experiments very carefully made. We refer to what 
has been ſaid of ſmut. eee MIT” TE 791713 
It may ſeem improbable that a meer ſuperficial duſt, 
that only ſticks to the bran, without penetrating e glaim 
ſhould be ſo contagious as to infect all the grain it torches, 
with a diſtemper; what is more ſurprizing is, what ie ſhouſd 
injure the organs of fructification only. Fet, however iti 
probable this may appear, the experiments made by Monſ. 
Tillet put it paſt a doubt; they ſhew that the farmers are 
not without reaſon cautious in avotding to ſow ſpotted grain. 
As it would take up too much roam to mention, at large, 
all the experiments made by M. Tillet, which are to be 
found in the papers publiſhed by kim on that fübject, | 
ſhall content myſelf with relating the reſult of theſę ex- 
periments, and the inferences this able natutaliſt draws 
eee, 555 ED. BOT LT Wenn, 
Several writers having mentioned dung as the imme- 
diate cauſe of this diſtemper, and others having aſſerted 
that it was hereditary, all M. Tillet's experiments were 
calculated to clear up theſe two points: he was at the ſame 
time in hopes, by means of the ſame experiments, of find- 
ing ſome method of guarding àgainſt this, terrible di- 
DDr EL edu 
1. The ſeveral kinds of dung had no viſible effect in 
producing burnt-grain. The infected ſeed Produces as 
much burnt-grain in the ground that was not dunged as in 
that which was. He did not find that dung had any effect, 
either in favour of, or againſt the diſtemper. 
2. Dung made of the ſtraw of infected grain, did not 
ſeem to communicate the diſtemper; but the infected ſtraw 
unrotted ſeemed to communicate it. Yet the effect was 
moſt viſible when the duſt of burnt ears was mixed with 
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2. All grain naturally ſpotted, whether it grew on the 
hind, or 125 brought from anöcher place, Bade. bet 
ſummer- wheat, and wheat without awns, produced a great 
%% AVV 
4. Picked wheat taken from the fineſt ears, and care- 
fully ſelected grain by grain, that none of it might be in- 
fected, being ſowed, ſome in dunged, and the reſt in un- 
dunged beds, without having received any preparation, 
yielded little or no burnt- grain. 1 
5. Some of this ſame picked wheat being ſprinkled with 
the duſt of burnt- grain, produced as many diſtempered 
ears as that which was naturally ſpotted. bd, 
6. The picked wheat, being prepared with lime and a 
ſolution of the ſea-ſa}t, yielded ſtill fewer infected ears 
than when unprepared. Sth „ 
7. There were ſtill fewer from what was prepared 
with lime and nitre. ' n 
8. Early or late ſowing ſeemed to be a matter of in- 
— ITT. | 


9. It appears 


ov 


by M. Tillet's experiments, ſeveral 


fince ſound wheat ſprinkled with it, or ſowed in rills in 
which that duſt had been put, produced a great number 
of infected ears. He alſo found that this duſt, though 
expoſed to a ſtrong heat, as of ſixty degrees, is ſtill 
contagious, unleſs it is abſolutely burnt by the fire when 
it has not that effect. Though it is kept for years, its 
infectious quality continues as ſtrong as ever. 
10. Some farmers waſh the ſacks in which they put 
their ſeed. And it appears by M. Tillet's experiments, 


the duſt on them, it would certainly infe& ſome of the 
SLATE -- 5 E 
11. M. Tillet thinks he has obſerved, that the in- 
fected plants are more ſuſceptible of injury from froſt 
than others. | | mo. | 
If this is the caſe, hard froſts muſt be ſerviceable, 
ſince by. deſtroying the infected plants, they would have 
the ſame effect, as if ſuch plants had all been pulled up. 
The land being cleared of theſe uſeleſs plants, would be 
better able to ſupply ſuch as are ſound with nouriſh- 
ment, and the crop would be exempt from infected ears, 
which are a great hurt to it. t = 

12. The black duſt ſo contagious, is not ſo to rye 
or bere ; but the duſt of darnel is pernicious to wheat. 


13. Smyrna wheat is lefs fubjeC to this diſtemper than 
other 


it, ha 
It muſt be allowed that the knowledge which has been 
acquired of the cauſe of this diſtemper, has put -the cu- 
rious obſervers in a train of finding proper preſervatives. 
In fact, as the duſt of burnt-grain infects all the grain it 
touches, it is probable that every method ſhould be 
deemed efficacious, that is capable of taking away this 
duſt, provided the virus has not from its firſt contact 
affected the interior part of the ſeed intended to be ſowed. 
In this caſe the ſeveral ſieves which we have recommend- 


* 


ings with fair water, which in many places is uſed on 
ſpotted grain, may be mentioned as efficacious preſerva- 
tives, as well as lime-water which our farmers uſe, the 
ſtrong brine uſed in ſome provinces of France, and the 
ſolution of arſenic, of which ſome perſons have made 
ſuch a ſecret: all theſe preparations ſhould be of ſervice; 
and, according to M. Tillet's experiments, they are ſo: 
yet they are often inſufficient. This point, therefore, 
merited to be cleared up by particular experiments, and 
with all neceſſary care. M. Tillet ſet about it with 
ſpirit, and the following are the inferences that may be 
rawn. 2 — Ee 
I. The effect of the black duſt on the ſeed is onl 
ſuperficial till it is 
the interior parts. 
2. Therefore every means 


put into the earth, not at all affecting 


that can tend to clear chem 


and free from the diſtemper. 
3. Grain perfectly free from thi 
neſs, will yield no diſtempered plants. 


made er by clearing · it of ſuch duſt. 


though the ſeed was waſhed in ſeveral waters, 


had no burnt-grain. | 
times repeated, that the duſt of burnt ears is contagious, | 


that they are in the right; for if the ſacks had any of | 


ly 
1a 


grain; but ſummer wheat is greatly injured by 


ed to be uſed in the preſervation of corn, and the waſh- 


of the duſt, muſt be of ſervice to keep them healthy, | 

s, and from rotten- 

4. Grain blackened with this infectious duſt, may be | 
FT eee * 
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Bo. ＋ Sifting ſeed, and waſhing it in ſeveral waters, leſſen, 
Kl aus; the e - 
ſufficient, as many infected plants will be 


eats of the contagion ; but this is not 


* 


produced, 


6. Lime, which is more efficacious than water, is not 


always enough ſo. I ſhall obſerve, on this occaſion, 
that ſeed was formerly limed in 4 manner different from 


what it is now. The ſeed was then put into baſkets, 
which were plunged into lime-water very hot. The 
ſeed was ſtirred in the baſkets, and all that ſwam on 
the water was taken out with a cullender; by this means 
they got rid of the infected grain; and the good ſeed 
was better cleaned, than by only throwing, as they do 


now, lime-water on a heap of ſeed, which is then ſtir- 


red with a ſhovel, or by only mixing the ſeed with 
the flacked lime reduced to powder. 

One of our farmers, a careful man, being obliged one 
year to ſow ſpotted ſeed, he limed it by tmttiethon, in 
the manner above deſcribed; and the year following 


Some experiments made in the country of Caux, by 


M. de Goufreville, have been publiſhed; they evince the 


good effects of lime uſed in the manner we have men- 
tioned, And what is ſtill a farthet confirmation of 
this is, that whenever our farmets ſow feed that has 
not been limed, their fields are amazingly infected. 
7. It is a good precaution to waſh ſpotted grain in 
ſeveral waters; but it ſhould be ſoaked in brine, and 
this brine ſhould be abſorbed by lime, by imtnerſion, 
p FF ova ends Wag 
A ftrong brine of fea- ſalt is very good, and may be 


9. One part of fiitte. to nine parts water is more 
efficacious than ſea- ſalt; this, therefore, ſhould be uſed 
where nitrous earths abound, * 

10. Strong alkaline lyes are ſtill better; ſalt wort, 
pot-aſh, aſhes of tartar, lyes of common aſhes much im- 
pregnated with ſalt and human urine, or cows urine, alka- 
liſed by putrefaction: of theſe various articles ſuch may 
be choſen as are moſt common. For inſtance, in Nor- 
mandy aſhes of ſea-wrack, which are very cheap there, 
may be uſed. This, which is pax" dr dying and 
bs as being rand arch fe than alkaline with ſea- 
- i, may be advantageouſly uſed in the preparation of 
ecd, N Ny f 5 8 

11. As it is evident that ſeed picked with care yields 
very few infected grains, it muſt, of coutſe, where a 
farmer has ſpotted grain, be of great advantage to him 
to change his ſeed, in order to procure what is unin- 

12. M. Tillet's proceſs may be comprehended in what 
follows: if the ſeed is ſpotted, it ſhould fifſt be waſhed 
in ſeveral clear waters, till the black is quite got off; it 
ſhould then be put into the ſteep. If it is not ſpotted, 
ſoaking it in the following liquor will be eridugh. Make 
ſome lye, ſuch as is uſed, for linen, in a bucking- tub 


putting four pound of water to every pound of aſhes. If 


one hundred pounds of aſhes are uſed and four hundred 
pounds of water, there will be two hundred and fort 

pounds of lye, to which muſt be added fifteen, pounds of 
lime, which will be enough to prepare ſixty French 
buſhels of wheat (between Fiiteen and ſeventeen buſhels 
Engliſh meaſure), When this ſteep is to be uſed, It 


muſt be heated as hot as you can bear yolir hand in it; 
the ſeed, being put into baltets, muſt be plunged into 
it, and ſtirred with a ſtick; the baſkets muſt then be 
raiſed and kept up by ſticks on the edge of the bucking- 
tub for the lye to drain; the ſeed being thus ptepared 
muſt be laid on the floor of the granary till it is dry 


y | enough to ſow. If it is prepared long before it is want- 


ed, it muſt be, from time to time, ftirred with a ſhovel 
to prevent its heating; with this precaution it may be 
kept a month, or even a whole year. 

We prepared ſome ſeed in this manner at M. Tapo- 
nat's, near Rochefoucault in 1760; and in 1761 we ſaw 
with pleaſure that the corn ſo prepared was uninfeQed ; 
whilſt in the neighbouring fields, a fourth, a third, 
and even half the crops, were ſpoiled by this dif- 
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All the trials that have been made evince that actid | 


fubſtances are proper remedies for this diſtemper: I alſo 
believe all the ſteeps to be good; but prefer M. Tillet's, 
as being more acrid, and leaſt coſtly. I imagine lye that 
had been uſed for linen might do, only ſtrengthening it 
with ſome ſea-wrack, and putting twice as much lime. 
I know this lye to be very acrid,. but cannot anſwer for 
its efficacy in preſerving corn from being burnt, becauſe 
for ſeveral years paſt we have ſcarcely had any of our 
grain ſo infected. OY | F 
13. Several farmers in different provinces have uſed a 
ſolution of arſenic to prepare their ſeeds. Great com- 
plaints have been made in all quarters of it. Among 
others, a phyſician publiſhed an eſſay to ſhewof how much 
importance it was to prohibit the uſe of this poiſonous 


ſteep. He there enumerates all the accidents that. bave | 


happened to the ſowers, and to the men that made the 
| r of which himſelf was a witneſs. Since 
M. Tillet has given us a method ſimple and innocent in 
itſelf, but little coſtly, and of great efficacy to clean 
ſpotted grain, it is to be preſumed that no body will uſe 
this pernicious drug, from which ſuch melancholy con- 
ſequences may enſue, if by accident any of it ſhould be 
mixed with the meal, and if the light corn is given to 
the poultry or cattle; beſides, this poiſoned ſeed muſt 
kill all the partridges and pigeons that eat the uncovered 
rain. FF 5 
As ſome people are fond of making odegian, it 
may, perhaps, be urged, that if the black duſt was ſo 
infectious, this diſtemper would make from year to year 
ſuch progreſs, that in the end we ſhould have nothing 
but burnt-grain. But we need not be apprehenſive in 
this reſpect: and a year in which much corn is infected, 
ſucceeds one in which ſcarcely any burnt-grain. was to 
be met with., Scarcely any was. to be fund in the crops 
of 1754, 1760, and 1761. _ SEE 
In reflecting on this objection, which has ſome weight, 
I think I have found an anſwer to it in M. Tillet's ob- 
ſervations, which is, that hard winters, paſt all doubt 
killing the diſtempered plants, ſtop it progreſs. | 
It may alſo be ſaid, that if this diſtemper is only 
cauſed by the infectious duſt, how can it at firſt get foot- 
ing in a province that was before unacquainted with it ? 
It is readily allowed that this diſtemper may be attri- 
buted to other cauſes beſides the black duſt : but M. Tillet's 
experiments inconteſtibly prove this duſt to be contagious ; 
and his reſearches ſupply us with the means of leſſening 


conſiderably, if not entirely extirpating this diſtemper : 


thus we may have larger crops, better bread, and corn 
more proper for keeping. What a ſatisfaction muſt it 
be to a man to have made a diſcovery ſo uſeful to his 
fellow-creatures, whoſe chief food is the ſeveral ſorts of 
grain ? 
— ill-zudged ceconomy in the farmers, will not prevent 
them from reaping any benefit from M. Tillet's labours, 
who yet propoſes to them ſimple and cheap methods of 
attaining an end which to them ought to be of infinite 
conſequence, Du Hamel's Elemens d Agriculture, vol. 1. 


oy: RR 
GRT REE, a name given in ſome counties to the 
elder-tree we 3H 
BUSHEL, a meaſure of capacity for dry things, as 
grain, fruits, pulſe, &c. containing four pecks, or eight 
gallons, or fixteen quarts, | 


* 


A buſhel, according to a ſtatute made in the twelfth 
year of Henry VIII. is to contain 2, 178 cubic inches, 
or eight gallons of wheat; the gallon of wheat to weigh 
eight pounds troy-weight. Mr. Ray tells us, that a 
buſhel in Warwickſhire is equal to two ſtrikes, or 
two buſhels, ſtatute, or Wincheſter meaſure, _ _ 

The French buſhel conſiſts of four quarters, and the 
quarter of four litrons, each containing thirty-ſix cubic 
inches. Conſequently the buſhel contains 576 French 
cubic inches, which, according to Mr. Greaves's cal- 
culation, is nearly equal to 615 Engliſh inches. The 
French buſhel therefore is to the Engliſh buſhel, as 615 is 
to 2,178. That is, the French buſhel contains one peck, 
a quart, and two cubic inches nearly. It muſt however 


be obſerved, that the French buſhel for oats is double 


1 


that of any other grain. 


Tillet, who was immediately of opinion that t 
do conſiderable damage to the grain, followed them very 


We ſhall ſoon ſee whether habit, ſupineneſs, 
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BUTCHERS-BROOM, or knee-holly, the name of 


a plant common in woods in divers parts of England. 
ance, prepared, or 


BUT TER, a fat unctuous ſub 
rather ſeparated, from the milk by churning it. - See the 
article DAIRY. „ MU” eras 
 BUTTER-BUR, or pe/tilent-wart, the name of 4 
weed reſembling colt's. foot in many 7 ; but the 
flowers are purple, and grow in a thirſe. The leaves 
come out after the flowers decay; and are like thoſe 
of colt's-foot in ſhape; but three or four. times a3 
big. It infeſts meadows and paſture grounds, where. 
+ proves a very troubleſome weed. Sze 2 article Col. r 

r 12 8 8 

BUTTER-FLY, the name of a numerous, and wel} 
known claſs of inſecess. „ 
M. Duhamel has frequently noticed, and made draw- 
ings of, a ſpecies of ſmall inſects, ſome of a bright red, 
and others black, which are found in great numbers in 


the ears of wheat. He ſuſpected that they fed on a 


ſweetiſh juice which is in the ear whilſt green: and M. 
they. might 


aſſiduouſly in all their metamorphoſes, of which he has 
given a full account in a memoire that gained the prize 
of the Academy of Bourdeaux for the year 1785. 
Tbe inhabitants of a conſiderable part of the province 
of Angoumois have, for thirty years paſt, ſuſtained an bi- 
therto irreparable loſs, by an inſe& which begins to de- 
vour their corn even in the ear, before it is reaped. This 
ſcourge deprives them annually of their moſt promiſing 
crops. It appeared at firſt only in a few hamlets, but 
ſoon made a rapid progreſs, and has now ſpread” to the 
lands of wake, of two hundred pariſhes. Famine and 
the moſt fatal epidemic diſeaſes have often taken riſe from 
leſs beginnings. Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet were 
deputed by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, of which 
they are members, to enquire. into the. nature of this 
inſect, and the means of preventing and curing, the 
dreadful calamity occaſioned thereby. They have joint- 
ly publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe on this ſubject, from whence 
we ſhall extract the following remarks ſo much the more 


| readily, as their means of prevention and cure in this 


particular caſe may be equally applicable to the injuries 
done to corn by inſeQs in general, — 
This inſect is moſt generally known as a butterfly, | 
very much like the moth which preys on woollen cloths, 
or the falſe moth which is found in great quantities in 
the granaries of all countries, and which feeds on corn, 
M. de Reaumur, whoſe accurate inquiries into nature 
nothing could eſcape, has minutely deſcribed both theſe 
r 5 1 
The butterflies which proceed from the wheat cater- 
pillar are often ſmaller. than the falſe moth. Some of 
them are, however, larger, and longer ſhaped: but, 
that excepted, they are much like them: they are like- 
wiſe of the claſs of four-winged phalenz or night but- 
terflies ; their wings are long in proportion to their 
breadth, which is almoſt equal at the upper and the 
lower end. The colour of the upper wings varies ; 
being ſometimes of a light, and ſometimes, of a darkiſh 
rey brown, but always ſhining when expoſed to the 
Pe The poſition of theſe wings, of which the edges 
are cloſe ſet with long hairs, is horizontal when the inſect 
firſt ſettles after having flown ;- but ſoon after thoſe edges 
incline downward, Its head (Plate V. Fig. 24, 25, 26.) 
is furniſhed with two antennæ (Fig. 2 F the joints of 
which, nicely fitted into each other, leſſen gradually up 
to the point. Its eyes are almoſt as large as [thoſe of 
the falſe moth. Between the antennæ are two beards, - 


| (Fig. 28.) which proceed from the lower part of the 


head and riſe up abqve it; and likewiſe between 
the antennæ is a tuft of hairs, which turn up back- 
ward. eee eee 
Theſe inſects do not take any food while they are in 
the ſtate of butterflies, as will be proved by ſeveral ex- 
periments ; nor do, or indeed can they, prey upon A 
deftroy corn during that time, as is the general, but 
miſtaken opinion in Angoumois ; for they have not even 
organs capable of doing it the leaſt injury. Their only 
function then is to procreate their ſpecies. Ws. 


BUT 


The males of theſe butterflies ſeem, in general, to be 
larger than the females : but they cannot well be diſtin- 
ouiſhed with certainty, unleſs they are ſeen coupled to- 
gether, which, according to the very nice and careful 
obſervations of Meſs. Duhamel and Tillet, never is but 
in the night time, or in a dark place. Their copulation 
then is like that of the ſilk- worm butterfly: the body of 
the male and that of the female then form one ſtrait 
Tine ; their heads are turned different ways; the ends of 
their wings reſt upon each other; and their conjunction 
laſts ſeveral hours, The abovementioned gentlemen, with 
many other witneſſes, ſaw great numbers of them in this 
ſituation, both upon heaps of corn in granaries, and 
upon ears of corn in the field. They catched two of 
them in the act of copulation, and put them into a glaſs 
covered over, where they then ſeparated, but were found 
joined together again the next day, in the evening. 
As ſoon as the female is impregnated, ſhe lays her eggs 
in great numbers. Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet put a 
male and female, coupled, into a glaſs veſſel, and, 
watching them carefully, ſaw the female, ſoon after her 
ſeparation from the male, depoſit her eggs, ſometimes on 
one ſpot and then on another, in heaps of 60, 80, or go 
together. Theſe eggs are ſquirted out, as it were, com- 
monly by three, four, or half a dozen, and ſometimes 
thirty, at once; and at each ſquirt of this kind the fe- 
male changes her ſituation. Thoſe which were inclofed 
in glafſes caſt ſome of their eggs upon a few grains of 
corn depoſited at the bottom of thoſe glaſſes, and, findin 
themſelves cramped there, laid others on the ſides of the 
veſſel. Theſe eggs are accompanied with a viſcous mat- 
ter which makes them ſtick to the places they are laid in; 
and this coheſion ſoon becomes very ſtrong. | 

Theſe eggs, as may eaſily be imagined from the ſize 
of the mother and the great number which ſhe lays, are 
ſo extremely ſmall that one of them would drop through 
a hole made in a bit of paper with the point of the fineſt 
ncedle. When examined with a microſcope, they look, 
as in Fig. 4, not unlike the nymphs commonly called 
-ants eggs. They are ftreaked length-wiſe, and appear 
rough or curdled. When firſt Jaid, they are white ; and 
afterwards they become red, as if tinged with carmine; 
owing to the colour of the caterpillar within'the egg, of 
which the ſhe]] is very thin and tranſparent, as is evident 
after the caterpillar has left it. 9 $31.29 
By means of the thinneſs and tranſparency of this 
covering, the caterpillar may be ſeen within the egg, as 
at b, Fig. 5. At firſt, it is bent, as in Fig. 6 : ſome time 
after, it wriggles itſelf into the fituation repreſented in 
Fig. 7; and then makes a hole through the end of the 
egg, and comes out there, as in Fig. 8. This opening 
remains at the end of the empty eggs, as at c, in Fig. 5. 

It is with great difficulty that the caterpillar gets its 
two legs out of the egg; but after it has extricated four 
or ſix of its 105 it ſoon draws out the reſt of its body. 
At its firſt iſſuing from the egg, this caterpillar looks 
like a bit of hair about a quarter or a fifth part of an 
inch long. | 

Theſe caterpillars generally come out of their eggs on 
the ſixth or ſeventh day after they have been laid. | San 
ſay they have ſeen them hatch at the end of four days. 
The temperature of the air will undoubtedly influence 
this variation. They are red, as was ſaid before, whilſt 
in the egy; but that colour goes off by degrees after 
w are hatched, and they ſoon become almoſt white. 
The female butterflies which are upon the ears of corn 
in a field, endeavour to place themſelves in ſuch manner 
us to lay their eggs cloſe to the place where the grain is 
e 


at a, in the attitude of thus laying; in which caſe their 
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eggs are depoſited near the bottom of the grains, toward 
s in other places, as repre- 


As ſoon as the caterpillars are hatched, they ſet about 
y into the grain, in order to feed upon 


> and upon the grains themſelves, they 
y creep into the furrow a of the wheat (Fig. . 
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| the particles of the bran thus ſeparated, and wriggle 
themſelves into the mealy ſubſtance which is to be their 


food. The hole through which the caterpillar entered 
can then no longer be perceived, but by a little heap of 
bran which lies upon it, as in Fig. 11. This ſmall 
quantity of pulveriled bran, which is a ſure ſign that a 
young caterpillar has got into the grain, may eaſily: 
eſcape the notice of thoſe who have not obſerved it be- 
fore; but when once known, it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed. * 
When the eggs are hatched upon the ears, in the field,” 


the young caterpillars ſoon find means to glide in be- 


tween the chaff and the grain, and in that ſituation they: 
pierce the latter, as was ſaid before, generally in the 
furrow, but ſometimes at the pointed end, which is a 
To ſet this in a yet clearer light, it is to be obſerved, 
that, in moſt kinds of wheat, three grains of corn ad- 


here, or are faſtened, at the ſame height, to the ſpike or 


ſtalk which traverſes the ear, as at 666, Fig: 1. in ſuch 


manner as to form a ſort of triangle, or flower-de-Juce. 


Each grain is covered with three concave coats or huſks, 
the ſmalleſt and thickeſt of which is repreſented by Fig; 
2 and 3: their inner huſk is covered by a broader, but 
thinner ; and this grain is covered by a ſtill larger, from 
which ariſes the- beard, when there is one. Over alt 
theſe there frequently is a fourth tegument, or very thin 
membrane, more or leſs wide. All theſe huſks lap over 


each other like the ſcales of a fiſh, and envelop the 
g [grain. The ende (Fig. 9.) is uppermoſt, and the end 
F reſts upon its ſupporter. The 


erm'is at the end 75 
and the extremity e is covered wich's hairy down. 
The young caterpillar finds means to creep under alt 
theſe ſcale-like coverings, and to get at the grain, which, 
after having wove a flight web of only a few fine threads, 
either to cover itſelf, or to hold by, it attacks, fome- 
times at the upper end e (Fig. 9), which is very ſoft iti 
green corn; and ſometimes, if it has crept in at the 
lower end, it lodges in the longitudinal furrow of the corn, 
and there begins to mine in the manner before related. 
As the huſks of harley are harder, and ſtick much 
eloſer to the grain, than thoſe of wheat, it is almoſt al- 
ways at the point d (Fig. 12.) that theſe caterpillars lip 
into that corn, by means of a ſmall opening generally 
„„ %%% v 
To conceive how theſe ſmall caterpillars, which are 
hardly able to pierce the rind or bran of wheat, can 
glide into barley by means of the opening before men- 
tioned, it is neceſſary to conſider, the organiſation of this 
grain. It is forked of two lobes cc, Fig. 12. which 
are ory ſeparated by a furrow in its middle, and part! 
covered by a tegument a a, which fits exaQly cloſe and 
adheres ſtrongly to the lobes ce, and terminates in a lahy 
awn or beard &, of which only part is repreſented in thi: 
drawing. The two lobes cc are again covered with their 
proper tegument, which ends in two ſmall appendices at 
d. Here generally is a chaſm or opening, through 
which the caterpillar penetrates to the mealy ſubſtance.” 
To trace this caterpillar in its further progreſs after it 
had crept in at this opening, and conſequently difappear- 
ed, Meffieurs Duhamel and Tillet tore off the appen- 
dices d, Fig. 13, and found, that after. having wove a 
flender web, it had immediately begun to attack the 
lobes of the grain of barley, as was evident from the 
bran around it. After it had made its way entirely into 
the Fig and was buried there, they ſaw nothing but 
the little heap of bran it had thrown up, over the hole 
through which it entered. 1 | 
Rte tir the induſtry of this inſeR, it ſeems 
highly probable that the young ones meet with great 
difficulties in their attempts to get into the grain; 
ſince very many of them die before they can ffet a 
lodgment in the mealy ſubſtance. - This number is ſo 
great, that it might induce one to wonder how ſuch 
quantities of corn can be deſtroyed by theſe caterpil - 
lars, if one did not conſider the. vaſt fecundity of the 
female butterflies. '” But the ſequel of this account will 
ſhew, that if prodigious numbers of them did not pe- 
riſh, it would hardly be poſſible to ſave a ſingle grain 
of any kind of corn. het e wg 
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that the miſchief occaſioned by this inſe&t was pecul 
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ts the corn of their country, and that what was brought [ 


to them from other places always eſcaped unhurt. To 

clear up this point, Meſſ Duhamel and Tillet put into 
different glaſſes wheat of the growth of other provinces, 
and with the grains, in each glaſs, ſome of theſe butter- 
flies actually coupled. They ſoon ſaw the female lay 
her eggs upon theſe grains, and afterwards beheld the 
caterpillars hatch, and make their way into the grains. 
Their farther obſervations proved, that the principal 
cauſe of the ſpreading of this evil is, that the inſect it- 
ſelf, which multiplies exceedingly, is conveyed to other 
parts with the corn in which it is incloſed. 

The caterpillar incloſed in a grain of corn preys upon 
the mealy ſubſtance of that grain, till it has eaten it all; 
by which time the inſe& has attained its full growth. 
Whenever a grain was opened (Fig. 19.) in which the 
caterpillar was not full grown, a deal of flour yet re- 
mained: but when this inſect was full grown, there re- 
mained only the ſkin, or bran, ſo deſtitute of flour, as 
not even to diſcolour clear water. Hogs, though very 
greedy creatures, and fond of bran, would not touch 
theſe hulls when given to them unmixed; but they eat 
them readily enough when mixed with other food, - 

M. de Reaumur ſuſpects that when theſe caterpillars 
have conſumed all the flour, they eat the excrements 
which they had voided whilſt young. At leaſt it is cer- 
tain that, upon opening ſeveral grains in which the in- 
ſe& was young, a number of ſmall white pellets, like 
eggs, was found near the caterpillar ; and a half-grown 
Caterpillar being taken out of a grain, and laid upon a 
piece of glaſs at the focus of a microſcope, it was ſeen 
to void a quantity of excrements, very white, ſmooth, 
and oval; and when the caterpillars were ready to be 
metamorphoſed in the ſpring, there remained only a 
very ſmall portion of dark brown excrements, quite dif- 
ferent from the white that were obſerved at firſt. 

The length of the corn-caterpillar, when full grown, 
is very little more than the twelfth part of an inch; and 
its thickneſs is, -at moſt, equal to half the circumference 
of the grain that contains it : its body is ſmooth and en- 
tirely white : it is thickeſt towards the head, in which 
one may perceive its mouth, two large eyes, and two 
kinds of horns : the head is a little browner. than the reſt 
of the body. This caterpillar has ſixteen legs, of which 
the eight intermediate and membranous are only ſmall 
prominencies, ſo minute as not to be diſtinguiſhed even 
with the help of a microſcope, unleſs the inſect be laid 
upon its fide. | 

Our authors make here the following digreſſion, to 
ſhew the difference between this inſect (Fig. 23.) and 
the falſe moth (Fig. 31.) ; it being the more important 
to diſtinguiſh them, as they are very much alike in many 
reſpects, and often blended together in the ſame gra- 
naries. 

The falſe moth proceeds from a ſmall caterpillar, the 
body of which is ſmooth and whitiſn. It has ſixteen 
legs, does not lodge in the grains of corn, but contrives 
to faſten ſeveral of them together with a web which it 
ſpins, and with which it makes itſelf a dwelling place 
like that of common caterpillars. This dwelling-place, 
or ſheath, in which the caterpillar of the falſe moth 
uſually abides, is generally in the middle of the little 
heap of grains which it has collected for its food, as in 
Fig. 30: but, which diſtinguiſhes it from the caterpillar 
of the true moth, it can quit this ſheath at any time, 
to eat the grains around it, one after another. It gene- 
Tally attacks ſeveral grains at once, and always without 
order, eating ſometimes of one, and ſometimes of an- 
other, ſo that ſeveral are gnawn when not one is wholly 
conſumed. When theſe inſets are very numerous in a 

ranary, all the grains upon the ſurface of the corn are 
linked together by a web, ſo as to form a cruſt which is 
ſometimes three inches thick. This caterpillar turns in- 
to a chryſalis, or aurelia, in a grain which it has hollow- 
ed, or in the ſheath of its web, and iſſues from thence, 
in the month of June, in the form of a butterfly. When 
a heap of corn is ſtirred in which there are many cater- 
Pillars of the ſpecies of this falſe-moth, thoſe inſects 
crawl up the walls: but they ſoon return to the heap, 


2 by the very next day, cover it all over with a new 
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The inſe& which deſolates many parts of Angoumoie 
is more ſparing of the mealy ſubſtance of the * 
the caterpillar of the falſe- moth; for the former ſeldom 
conſumes more than the contents of a-fingle grain. No- 


thing is more. uncommon. than for it to paſs from one 


grain to another, even though it be immediately con- 
tiguous. It eats. the flour in ſuch manner that the ſkin 
or rind of the grain, which is entirely emptied; looks 
whole and ſound: but the leaſt preſſure then eaſily re- 
duces it to powder; and it riſes up to the ſurface of wa. 
ter more or leſs quickly, according as che inſect has left 
in it more or leſs flour, uy 291017 0 Your, 
As heat haſtens the metamorphoſis of the inſeR, it is 
not unuſual to find, in very hot weather, ſome of theſe 
caterpillars. transformed into aureliæ, before they have 
conſumed the groſs excrements before-mentioned, or 
even eaten all the mealy ſubſtance of the grain. In this 
| Caſe, the aureliæ are very ſmall, and produce only ſmall 
| butterflies. The ſame happens to other inſects of this 
kind. Silk-worms eat but little when they are ſickly, 
and, if that ſickneſs continues, they are metamorphoſed 
ſooner. than others which are healthy; but then their 
cocons always are ſmall. If a field caterpillar be ſhut 
up in a box before it has attained its full growth, it will, 
after having faſted ſome days, be converted into! a ſmall 
aurelia, from will iſſue a butterfly ſmaller than others of 
the ſame ſpecies. In like manner, when one ſees amon 
the corn caterpillars ſome larger than others, it may 
reaſonably be preſumed that this difference proceeds from 
there having been a greater quantity of flour in the 
grains on which they fed, than in thoſe which were the 
nouriſhment of 3 flies; or from their having been 
of a ſtronger conſtitution, It likewiſe appears that ſome 
of theſe caterpillars are ſo much more voracious than 


others, that the flour of one grain is not ſufficient for 


them. M. Duhamel put ſeveral of them into a box of 
flour : they throve there, and ſeemed to grow larger than 
in their common way of feeding in the grain. 
In general, they are matamorphoſed much ſooner in 
ſummer and when the air is warm, than in winter, or 
in cold weather. It may likewiſe be obſerved, that the 
mealy ſubſtance! of a grain is more completely conſumed 
when the metamorphoſis is ſlow, then when the contrary 
happens, ro ( HRS 4 CC 
The ſagacity of M. de Reaumur was requiſite to diſ- 
cover a ſingular eireumſtance relative to the working of 
this inſet, .and of which Meff. Duhamel and Tillet 
have been witneffes. The caterpillar, exactly incloſed 
in its grain, foreſees, or acts as if it knew, that, in its 
future ſtate of butterfly, it will be deprived of the organs 
neceſſary to pierce through the rind of bran which forms 
its priſon. However, whether it has or has not that 
foreſight, the fact is, that the caterpillar, before it is 
changed into an aurelia, makes in this covering of bran 
a ſmall trap @ (Fig. 21.) which remains ſhut. Meſſrs. 
Duhamel and Tillet could not eafily difcover it at firſt; 
but after ſome ſearch, a little ſpot whiter than the. reſt, 
about as big as the head of a ſmall pin, and ſomewhat 
prominent, ſhewed them where it was. They then, 
upon lifting up this trap (Fig. 22.) with the point of 4 
fine needle, could ſee the chryſalis in the inſide of the 
grains and could alſo, fometimes, cloſe the trap again 
0 * as not to leave the leaſt appearance of 4 
ole. 6 if 4 f t 
When the caterpillar has attained its full growth, and 
formed its trap, or outlet, it weayes a cocon, and is 
afterwards metamorphoſed, within the grain, into an 
aurelia (Fig. 20.) which ſeems at firſt to be divided by 
ringlets (Fig. 14.) : but when the butterfly is formed 


| within the aurelia, its wings may be diſcerned through. 


the membranes which cover it, as in Fig. 15, 16, 175 


118. The above-mentioned accurate obſervers openec 


ſome of theſe aurelia in an advanced ſtate, and took out 
of each of them a butterfly greatly rumpled and be- 
numbed. When one of theſe caterpillars firſt iſſues out 
of an egg, and when a full grown one is taken out of 4 
grain of corn, the body of each, then ſeemingly more 
at eaſe, dilates, ſo that one can hardly conceive how it 
could be contained in ſo ſmall a ſpace as that from whence 


it came. The caſe is different when one opens a gran 


in which there is an aurelia; for it is eaſily ſeen 
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of the grain which incloſes it, and that the caterpillar, 
in forming a cocon, has divided the grain into two ſpaces 
or cells, in the largeſt of which, being ſomewhat more 
than half, the aurelia is lodged,” whilſt one ſees in the 
other nothing but its excrements. I'he aureliz are 
therefore ſmall in compariſon to the caterpillars that 
were metamorphoſed into them. Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing 
how a butterfly juſt come out of the aurelia could be 
contained within that covering. 
The butterfly, being entirely formed in the aurelia, 
breaks the ſkin of it at: the end, opens with its head the. 
little trap which the caterpillar had made on the outſide 
of the grain, and comes out at the little hole which was 
covered and ſhut by that trap. The mealy ſubſtance of 
the grain has, by that time, been ſo far conſumed, and 
the outſide huſk or bran rendered thereby ſo light, that 
the butterfly, after having diſintangled its wings, takes 
its flight, and ſometimes carries away the empty hull. 
As ſoon as the butterflies are out of the grains which 
contained them, they couple, and the females lay their 
eggs in the manner before related. Such is the circle of 
their life. A rf En 5 
This inſect, like all others of the ſame ſpecies, re- 
mains, as was ſaid before, a longer or ſhorter time in its 
different ſtates, according as the temperature of the air 
is more or leſs favourable to its ſeveral changes. It is 
known that an aurelia of a caterpillar, which generally 
produces a butterfly in eight days, will continue three 
months in the ſtate of an aurelia, if it be put into an 
ice-houſe, and that the butterfly does not, in that caſe, 
come out, till after it has been removed into a much 
warmer air. For this reaſon one cannot fix preciſely 
the time within which the caterpillars are transformed 
into aureliæ, nor how long they remain in this ſtate: it 
can only be ſaid, that they come out of their eggs very 
ſoon. when the air is warm, and that they ſometimes 
continue long in the ſtate of caterpillars, as well as in 
that of aureliz, if the weather be cold: to which may 
be added, that both caterpillars and aureliz, of different 
ſizes, are ſeen in the field in warm weather; that but- 
terflies are ſeen to iſſue out of corn from harveſt till the 
end of September; and that caterpillars of various ſizes 
may be found in the infected grains during the whole 
Winter. | | Wk 
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e of May 1761,” continue Meffieurs 


« when we arrived at la Rochefoucault; there were 
many caterpillars in the corn, very few aureliz; and not 
many butterflies. 'I he weather was then very dry, and 
the nights were cold. On the 21ſt, the wind changed 
to the weſt; and in a few days after it began to rain, 
and continued ſo to do till the end of the month. During 
this time the thermometer was at from 13 to 14 degtees 
of Reaumur, or from 56 to 58 of Farenheit. 

In the beginning of June, we found in the grains 
of corn many more aureliz than caterpillars ; and on the 
5th of that month, the air being then become pretty 
warm, we ſaw numbers of butterflies. \ By the 15th, 


we made our experiments, that they perfectly darkened 
the day, and flew into our mouths if we opened them. 
We could then find but very ſew caterpillars, except in 


that the duration of the life of the butterflies is, in gene- 
ral, a fortnight or three weeks; though ſome of them 
have lived a month in our glaſs veſſels. The ſequel will 
ſhew that the whole circle of the life of this inſect ma 
be com 
Warm. 


Ie coming out of the butterflies is generally de- 


ſheaves, according as the grain is laid up in one or other. 
It was ſuch as to make the liquor in M. de Reaumur's 
thermometer riſe to 25 and 30 degrees (from 62 to 71 
of Farenheit) when the outer air was at 15, 35 and a 
moe of Farenheit). This heat certainly accelerates the 
atching of the inſects; for prodigious multitudes of 
utterflies iſſue out of the heated corn in a few days after 
the * has taken placengn blu zn. il 
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this e little more than half of the inner capacity | 


Duhamel and Tillet in their account of this inſect, 


they were increaſed ſo prodigiouſly in the cloſets where | 


the corn which had been laid in cool places. We believe | 


noted by.a great heat in the heaps of corn, or in the 


. | ſpoiled. The moment theſe butterflies are © 
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«© The coolneſs of autumn interrupts their propaga- 
tion; and no more butterflies appear from that time, till 
the warmth of ſpring begins to bè felt. But, may not 
the heat which favours the multiplication of theſe in- 
ſets be produced by the creatures themſelves when aſ- 
ſembled in vaſt numbers? [his is very poſſible: for it 
is well known that there is a conſiderable warmth in 
well ſtocked bee-hives; and that corn greatly infeſted 
with weevils or moths, is alſo very hot. We ſhall here- 
after have occaſion to obſerve that no ſenſible heat is 
perceived in heaps of grain in which there are but few 
"caterpillars, and that the heat abates after moſt of the 
caterpillars have been changed into butterflies. It ſome- 
times happens that, through ſome cauſe or other, 
the heat goes off ſoon, and at other times it laſts three 
weeks or even a month. Perhaps too this great heat of 
corn full of caterpillars may proceed from the moiſture 
which thoſe inſects occaſion, and from thence may ariſe 
a fermentation capable of hatching the eggs, of making 
the caterpillars grow, of haſtening their transformations, 
and of bringing forth the butterflies, at the ſame time 
that it damages the corn, which thereby contracts a bad 


| ſmell. It is certain, that when the harveſt is wet, and 


warm rains fall at that time, the corn ' heats very ſoon, 
and then theſe inſects make an extremely rapid progreſs. 
The heat which the corn contracts is doubtleſs very fa- 
vourable to that progreſs, and the inſects certainly may 
then attack the grains ſoftened by the moiſture, more 
eaſily than they can thoſe which are hardened by drought. 
Accordingly, in 1760, a year in which the heat was 
great, and the air very dry, the corn in Anjou kept cool 
lo long that many of the inhabitants of that province 
thought there would be but few inſects, and that the 
great heat of the ſun had killed moſt of the caterpillars. 
They flatter themſelves with the fame. hopes whenever 
theſe inſects do not appear in great numbers quite ſo ſoon 
as uſual, and imagine that few or none of them will 
come afterwards: but in that very year, which they 
thought ſo fatal to inſects, we ſaw butterflies come out 
of the ears of corn while they were in the reapers hands; 
we ſaw ſtil] more fly about the ſheaves laid up in barns, 
and an ixexpreflible multitude upon the ſarface of corn 
depoſited in granaries, though neither of theſe grew very 
perceptibly hot till about the middle of September. IIi 
1761; the corn was ſo much heated on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, that though the outward air was of the ſame 
temperature as that in the vaults of the obſervatory at 
Paris, Raumur's thermometer placed in one of thoſe 
heaps roſe to 53 degtees, (131 of Farenheit's). The 
great heats of the ſummer had therefore only deferred 
the evil, and perhaps leſſened it a little. But this dread- 
ful ſcourge returns every year. Theſe caterpillars, in- 
cloſed in their grain of corn, and fheltered in barns or 
granaries, are ſcreened from the viciffitudes and rigour of 
the air which deſtroy other inſets that ate expoſed to 
them: | | | 
Let us now review our inſe& in all the ſeaſons of 
the year; in order to try to find under what circum- 
ſtances it may be attacked with moſt advantage. 

At harveſt-time, we ſaw butterflies come out of 
ſome grains, which were already empty and entirely con- 
ſumed,” before they were reaped. Doubtleſs thefe firſt 
butterflies couple and: lay their eggs upon the other un- 
reaped ears, and probably part of thoſe eggs are deſtroy- 
ed by the action of the flail, when the corn is threſhed 
and cleanſed ſoon after its being cut : but as the cater- 
pillars. are hatched: very fpeedily in hot weather, and 


— — 6— 


8 If y | many of them can, as in fact we faw them, enter into 
pleted in leſs than fifty days, when the air is 


the corn that is reaping, and ſhelter themſelves there; 
— will do all their miſchief, if ſpeedy care be not taken 
to ſtifle them, as we ſhall hereafter obſerve, 

„The reaped corn is laid up in ſheaves, in barns, till 
the huſbandman can find time to threſh it, which is 
ſometimes ſooner, and ſometimes later. The corn thus 
piled up, heats ; and the transformations of the inſets 
incloſed in it are then the ſooner effected. When any 
of theſe piles of ſheaves were ſtirred in our preſence, we 
ſaw. butterflies. come out of them, and the grains from 
which they iſſued were empty of flour; is abſolutely 
ut. of their 


Aa priſon, 
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ptiſon, they couple, and lay their eggs upon the ears 
which —4 find in the back. Part of theſe eggs, and 
of the young caterpillars, might certainly be deſtroyed 
by the flail and winnow, as we ſaid before, if they 
were uſed ſpeedily. | | 72055 
« Many peaſants in the country we are ſpeaking of 
make all the haſte they can to. threſh their little 
crops, which they generally do upon a very dirty floor 
made in a hurry in the open air. They winnow and 
cleanſe their corn as ſoon as it has been threſhed ; and the 
empty grains are then partly ſeparated from thoſe that are 
full, by the wind, which carries the lighteſt away with 
the chaff. | 
As the dirtineſs of the floor on which the ſheaves 
are threſhed fouls the grains of corn, theſe people waſh 
them, and thereby take off ſuch of the remaining light 
grains as ſwim upon the water. They likewiſe ſeparate 
the grains of which the caterpillars have eaten ſo much 
of the mealy ſubſtance as to render them ſpecifically 
lighter than the water : but the grains of which the ca- 
terpillars have not eaten much of the flour, fink to the 
bottom with ſound ones; and the caterpillars devour 
thoſe infected grains after they are ſoftened by the wa- 
ter, much ſooner than thoſe which are thoroughly dry. 
«© Moſt of theſe peaſants, knowing the ill fate that 
will attend their corn, ſell it as ſoon as poſſible to dealers, 
who carry it into the neighbouring provinces, and with 
it the contagion. This is the real cauſe which ſpreads 
the evil. Others have their corn ground immediately 
after harveſt ; and this is the beſt method they can take, 
though not without its inconveniencies : for, in the firſt 
place, there are not mills enough in the country to grind 
immediately the whole produce of the crop; ſecondly, 
the mea] of corn gathered in a wet harveſt will not keep 
long; and laſtly, though the friftion of the mill-ſtones 
undoubtedly deſtroys almoſt all the inſeRs, it is not cer- 
tain but that ſome of them may eſcape; and in that caſe 
they will thrive, and go through their ſeveral metamor- 
phoſes, firſt into aureliz and afterwards into butter- 
flies, in the flour, as we have experienced in the manner 
before related. „ 70 
«© Several of the inhabitants of the country in queſ- 
tion lay their corn up in granaries, in order there with to 
pay their rent, which, in general, is not due till the be- 


ginning of October. From theſe heaps of reſerved corn 


iſſue multitudes of butterflies, which, as we have ob- 
ſerved, couple and lay upon that corn an immenſe quan- 
tity of eggs, from whence proceed caterpillars which 
get .into the grains, and devour their inſide during the 
whole winter. | 9 1 

„It is highly probable that, in mild and moiſt au- 
tumns, ſome of the firſt hatched caterpillars may be 
changed into butterflies early enough to produce a ſe- 
cond generation before winter ; nor will this ſeem ſur- 
priſing to thoſe who know how rapidly warm weather 


makes theſe inſets go through all their metamorphoſes. 


But, independant of this, it is certaia that butterflies 
are continually ſeen. to come out of all the heaps of 
wheat, barley, and rye, in Anjou, during the whole 
ſummer, and till the autumn begins to grow cold ; that 


numbers of live caterpillars are found in the grains during 


the winter; that many aureliæ are found in them to- 
wards the end of May ; and that prodigious multitudes 
of butterflies iſſue from them as ſoon as the weather be- 
ins to be hot, that is to ſay, towards the middle of 
une. | | | 
« Thus we ſee that there are, in a manner, two 
flights of butterflies; one which appears from harveſt 
time till the weather grows cold in September, and the 
other which appears in June, and laſts till harveſt, The 
former, in our opinion, proceed partly from granaries 
in which corn of the preceding year has been laid up 
with young caterpillars in it, and partly from the eggs 
firſt laid upon the ears, towards the end of May, or 
upon the new reaped corn; fo that the ſecond flight be- 
gins juſt as the firſt flight ends, . 


& A circumſtance well worth obſerving, and which 
will be more particularly noticed hereafter, is that moſt 


of the butterflies of the ſummer flight remain in the 
granaries, faſt clung to the threſhed corp, upon which 


BUT 


we have ſeen them couple and lay their eggs. It lol 
as if theſe butterflies knew 8 there oo no —— 


is in the fields any corn fit to feed their poſterity. On 


the contrary, thoſe of the ſpring flight endeavour : 
out of the granaries, and do 4 out in vaſt — 
bers, through the windows, to ſpread in the fields, and 
lay their eggs upon the yet green cotn?b - ::.:; 
| That this is really the caſe, and that theſe inſects are 
of the ſpecies called pbalenæ, appeared evidently from 
ſeveral very accurate obſervations, made by Meſlrs. Du- 
hamel and Fillet, and of which it may be fufficient to 
mention here only the following. OOTY: 
In June 1761, they went, at different hours of the 
day, into granaries where there were heaps of corn in- 
fected with theſe. inſets. While the day laſted, they 
perceived a multitude of butterflies which ſtirred a little 
upon thoſe heaps, but did not quit them. When they re- 
turned into the ſame granaries a little after fun-ſet, they 
ſaw thoſe butterflies. riſe from the corn, and fly to the 
walls, where they ſettled for a while; after which th 
took their flight in vaſt numbers, through the windows, 
and went off with ſuch rapidity that they ſoon got out 
of ſight. If Mefirs. Duhamel and Tillet went back 
into theſe granaries at ten or eleven o'cleck at night, 
they no longer ſaw ſo great a number of butterflies, and 
thoſe that did remain ſeemed to he leſs agitated, 
To be ſtill more perfectly acquainted with ſome cir- 
cumftances of the life of this inſect, they put different 
ſorts of corn into | ſmall cloſets, in September 1760, 


after having paſted white paper all over the walls and 


ceiling. In.the beginning of June 1761, theſe cloſets 
ſwarmed with -butterflies, which ſeemed to be- 
quiet during the day, and were ſeen to be greatly agitated 
towards the ſetting of the ſun: but they could not 
out of the cloſets, becauſe the windows were cloſely 
ſhut. On the gth of June, towards eight o'clock in the 
evening, one of the cloſet doors being opened, a prodi- 
gious number of butterflies immediately iſſued out, and, 
with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, traverſed an oppoſite granary, 
without making the leaſt ſtop, though ſeveral heaps of 
wheat lay in it. They bent their courſe directly to an 
open ww of the granary, at ſome diſtance from the 
cloſets, and inftantly haſtened out. Several people, 
who were preſent, followed them with their eyes, till 


the ridge of a barn near forty feet off, and the decline 


of the day, prevented their ſeeing them any further. 
Our obſervers returned to the ſame clofet at about ten 
o'clock at night, and then found the remaining butter- 


flies very quiet, ſcarce one of them attempting to fly 


Theſe obſervations prove ſufficiently that this ſpecies 


of butterflies is nocturnal, and that thoſe of the June 


flight have a different inſtinct from thoſe which do no 


appear till after harveſt. Theſe laſt remain upon the 
corn in the granary, and there couple and lay their eggs, 
from whence proceed caterpillars which penetrate into 
the grains as ſoon as they. are hatched. The June ca- 


terpillars, on the contrary, act as if they knew that the 
bloſſoming of the corn is paſt, and that its ears are fitted 
to ſupply their poſterity with the neceſſary food. They 


ſeldom. leave the granary. before ſun-ſet, unleſs dark 
clouds chance to beguile them. earlier, in which caſe 
numbers of them become the prey of ſwallows and mar- 
tins, which fly about the windows. 5 | 

As theſe little inſects fly very ſwiftly, and riſe to ſuch 


ly when the duſk of the evening begins to come on, 


Meſſrs. Duhamel and Tillet were obliged to try ſeveral | 


methods before they could be certain what became of 
them. The caterpillars which they found in the grains 
of ſtanding corn made them conclude that the butterflies, 


when out of the granary, flew directly to the green corn, 
and laid their eggs upon -its yet tender ears: but nane 


of the country people, of whom they inquired, had ever 


obſerved them in the fields, or could give any ſatisfactory 

account of them. Another well- atteſted circumſtance, 
which ſtrengthened their conjecture, was their being 
aſſured. by perſons of undoubted credit, that the corn 


which grows neareſt to villages, farm-houſes, nee 
buildings uſed for granaries, is always much more 5 
14 n 


a height that the eye cannot follow them long, eſpecial- 
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BUT 


maged by inſects than that which grows at a diſtance 
from any habitation. Their own obſervations confirmed 
this fact; and their experiments, dictated by reaſon, 
ſoon proved that they had conjectured right. 
Deſirous to know what was become of the ſwarms. of 
butterflies which they had ſeen go out of the granaries 
in June 1761, they ſearched all the neighbouring fields 
of every kind of corn, and beat even the ſurrounding 
hedges, at all hours of the day, to no ſort of purpoſe: 
not a butterfly could they find, excepting a few dead 
and dried. ones intangled in fpiders webs along the out- 


| fide of the corn. This very circumſtance led them to 


the diſcovery "ay were in queſt of: for, rightly reflect - 
ing that theſe inſects, which: neither o9ng nor any other 
perſons had been able to find in the fields in the day 
time, muſt certainly be of the phalene or »noQturnal 
kind ; they, without farther delay, ſet out with a candle 
and lanthorn, repaired to one of the corn fields which 
they had viſited in the afternoon, and, in the night be- 
tween the 5th and 6th of June, ſoon deſcried a great 
number of the very butterflies they were ſeeking for, 
upon the beards of the ears of wheat. They returned 
to the ſame ſpot early the next morning, and could not 
then find a ſingle one. | | 


to ſee them, a great number of theſe butterflies upon 
the ſtanding wheat and barley. Some were upon the 
beards, and. others had made their way to the point of 
the grain, . Scarce an evening paſſed without their ſee- 
ing ſome of them coupled, Though every circumſtance 


concurred to prove, and indeed left no room to doubt, 


that theſe butterflies were the ſame as thoſe which infeſt- 
ed the corn in granaries; yet, to be thoroughly con- 
vinced, and to convince others, in this reſpect, they 
took ſome of them from off the ears of corn in the 
field, examined them with a microſcope, and found them 
to be of the very ſame ſpecies. A farther demonſtration 
of this reſulted from the following incidents. M. de 
Taponnat, one of their friends in Angoumois, had, in 
a ſmall granary, ſeveral heaps of wheat differently pre- 
pared, which he kept by way of experiment, -Meflrs. 
Duhamel and Tillet obſerving numbers of caterpillars 


in two of thoſe heaps, adviſed him to put that corn into 


an oven properly heated, in order to prevent the diſ- 
perſon of the butterflies, which they knew would ocher- 
wiſe infallibly proceed from thence ; but this was neg- 
lected. On the 21ſt of June, about ſeven o'clock in 


the evening, they viſited this little granary, and found 


upon the corn a multitude of butterflies in great agita- 
tion, and of which a conſiderable number foon- flew out 
at the windows, They took leave ef M. de Taponnat, 
aſſuring him that this flight of infets would foog light 
upon his ſtanding corn. When they were gone, M. de 

aponnat had the curioſity to ſtep out, to ſee whether 
any great quantity of butterflies. ſtill continued to iſſue 


from his granary; which, he could eaſily do, as the win- 


dow. was very low. He was amazed at the numbers he 
law fly out at that one window ; being, as nearly as be 
could compute, about fifty in a minute. He. obſerved, 
that they directed their flight. towards a field of wheat 
not far off, and thereupon went thither with five or ſix 
other perſons, all of whom ſaw them arrive in ſwarms, 
proceeding chiefly from the granary. They ſaw many 
of them light upon the ears, and on their running a 
cane gently over the awns, beheld them riſe by dozens 
at a time, M, de Taponnat was ſo ſtruck with this 
light, that he ordered the window of his granary to be 

ut the next day,. and his corn to be put into an oven 
Properly heated, as ſoon as poſſible. FL 

A clergyman in the neighbourhood, who had a little 


barley infeſted with theſe inſeQs, could not be perſuad- 


3 to do the ſame, though his whole quantity was but a 
ew buſhels. The conſequence was, that a multitude of 
outterflies were ſoon ſeen to proceed from the window 


ot his granary, and ſpread ſo thick over an adjacent field: 
of barley, that not an ear could be found without ſeve- 


ral of them upon it. | 55 
Theſe facts confirm all the former remarks of our ac- 


ee inquirers, who, after obſerving that the fitteſt 
me to find theſe butterflies upon the ears of ſtandirig 


corn, is about half an hour after ſuneſet, continue thus. 


, — > 
ow, | 


BUT 


| © On. the toth- of June, about eiglit o'elock in the 


evening, we viſited the fields around la Rochefoucaultz 


and then perceived only a few butterflies upon the ears 
of the corn: they were greatly agitated ; and we ſoon 
after ſaw numbers of the ſame ſpecies arrive on all ſides, 
but chiefly from certain mills on the banks of the river. 


Thoſe that were upon the corn flew. away as ſoon as we 


approached them with a light. This was probably the 
time of their arrival. Towards nine o'clock. we renew- 


ed our ſearch, and ſaw many of them clung to the ears; 


either * coupled, or ſeeking to couple. The light 


did not affright them then, and we had time enqugh to 
examine them with a microſcope. We found fewer of 
them towards midnight, and could not fee any early the 
next morning. It is not to be ſuppoſed that the diſper- 


ſion of theſe butterflies happens always d at the 


hours before- mentioned; for we have obſerved ſeveral 
variations, which depend on the warmth of the air; and: 
they commonly ſettle upon the corn earlier When the 
ſun is over- caſt with clouds juſt before its ſetting. | 


| .'46 As we have not ever met with theſe butterflies in 
the day- time, it may be aſked, where they then retire 
to? 


This queſtion deſerves an anſwer. We have 


| bo ſearched for them in vain in hedges and among the blades = 
From that time they ſaw and ſhewed to whoever choſe | 


of corn. Light certainly incommodes them: for when 


we expoſed to the ſun veſſels in which foie of them 


were incloſed, they hid themfelves in the fliade. formed 
by creaſes of the paper at the bottom of thoſe veſſels, in 
ſuch manner that we were ſometimes puzzled to find theni 


again. One day that the ſun ſhone very bright, we took 
two cryſtal cups, into one of which we put a few grains 
of wheat with ſome butterflies, then covered it with pa- 


per, and placed it upon its bottom, in a garden expoſed 


to the ſun. We put ſome butterſlies into the other, but 


not any corn, and placed it loſe to the former, with its 
bottom uppermoſt, that the butterflies might receive the 


full heat of the ſun: and laſtly, we ſet one of M. de 
 Reaumur's thermometers upon the ground, juſt by theſe 


cups. When the liquor had riſen to from 45 to go de- 


grees, (from 112 to 124 of Farenheit's) we faw that all 


the butterflies in the cup where there was not any corny 


wers dead: in the other, only ſome were dead; becauſe 


moſt of them had found a ſhady ſhelter, either by ma- 
ing their way into the 'graing, or hy hiding: themſelves 
under the paper cover. We knew before that theſe 
butterſſies are greatly agitated, and flutter very much 


when they are expoſed to the ſun-; hut we! could. not 


tell whether that proceeded from pleaſure or pain: The 
doubt is now removed; and we are of opinion that they 


retire to 4 cool or ſhady 3 day time, and 
that their ſmallneſs prevents our finding where they 
are hidden, which may perhaps be in wobds or 
thiekets, in crevices: in the barks of trees, dr in the 
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Thatz tho eaterpillars which produce firſt aureliaæ, and 
then theſe butterflies, can, and frequently do; live und 
der- ground, that they! can. paſs the winter thife incl oſed 
in the grain with Which they are ſown; ànd even un- 
dergo vheit ſeveral mistamorphoſea i the earth fo ab td 
ariſe from thence in the form of butterflies in the ſpringi 


has, been demonſtratod by the following experiments. 
In May, 1761, Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet planted, 


in a garden- pot, corn in which they knew there were ca- 
terpillars. They buried it an inch deep, watched it care- 
fully, and ſaw that, notwithſtanding plentiful rains had 
fallen upon it, thoſe caterpillars changed into aureliæ juſt 
as if they had been in a granary. Theſe aureliz produced 
butterflies, which, val as they were when firſt hatched, 


| ſoon made their way out of the ground. 


Too be the more certain of their power, with reſpe& to 
this laſt article, the ſame gentlemen put ſome thoroughly 
dry, and well pulveriſed earth into a glaſs veſſel, then laid 
upon that earth a layer of corn in which they knew there” 
were aureliz, and covered this with equally well dried and 
pulveriſed earth, at leaſt half an inch deep; after which 
they tied a paper over the veſſel, to keep in the butterflies, 


in caſe they ſhould pierce through the upper mould. In 


effect, they did pierce through it, coupled, and laid ſuch 

quantities of eggs as covered its whole ſurface, _ 

To fee whether theſe inſects would riſe as eaſily from 

underneath a ſtiffer earth, and what effect their being 5 
| rie 


BUT 


ried deeper would have, a wooden box was divided into 


three partitions, and filled with common mould taken out 
of a kitchen-garden, Corn known to be infeſted with 
theſe caterpillars was planted an inch deep in one of theſe 
partitions, two inches deep in another, and three inches 
in the third. All of them were then covered with a glaſs 
frame, and butterflies ſoon appeared in each of the divi- 
ſions; but they were far moſt numerous in that where 
they had been buried but an inch deep. In another trial, 
a number of infected grains was covered with a ſtill ſtiffer 
earth, wetted, and preſſed down; and not any butterflies 
appeared there. At their firſt coming out of the ground, 
they are rumpled, as when taken out of a chryſalis : but 
after reſting a moment, they ſhake their wings, ſet them 
right, and ſoon take their flight. | 

That ſome of theſe 2 can, and do come out of 


the ploughed ground which has been ſown with infected 


feeds, is certain: but Meſſieurs Duhamel and Tillet are 
thoroughly ſatisfied that their number is but ſmall, that 
moſt of the caterpillars ſown with the grain periſh be- 
fore they can reach the ſurface of the earth, and that the 
butterflies which proceed from granaries are the great 
fource of the increaſe of this inſect: for, ſay they, the 
grain which contains a young caterpillar will grow, if its 
germe has not been damazed; and as its mealy ſubſtance 
is conſumed by the plant, the caterpillar muſt die for want 
of food. Beſides, as is proved by the laſt-mentioned ex- 
periment, the butterflies cannot pierce through a cloſe and 
hardened earth ; which generally is the .caſe of ploughed 
land that has been expoſed to the winter rains, TOE 

After obſerving that the two ſexes ſometimes unite a ſe- 
cond time after ſeparation ; that the female depoſits her 
eggs almoſt immediately after they are fecundated, in ſmall 


parcels of from 6 to 3o, and that each female lays in all | 


from 60 to 90; adding to this, that there are generally 
three flights in a year, one at the latter end of May or in 
the beginning of June, a ſecond in Auguſt, and a third in 
ſome of the ſubſequent months, during which a fourth alſo, 
and even a fifth, have been known; we may, from the 
following calculation, form an idea of the aftoniſhing 
multiplication of theſe inſets, and conſequently of the 
ravages which they muſt make where they have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves. + i | e400 
Every female produces from 60 to go eggs, of which 
75 is the medium : but Jet us ſuppoſe the number to be 
no more than 70. Let us ſuppoſe alſo, that of thoſe 70 
eggs, one half only produces females, which makes the 
number 35. This multiplied by 70, the number of eggs 
laid by each, gives for the ſecond brood, from a ſingle in- 
ſect, 2450: the half of this number, ſuppoſed to be fe- 
males, is 1225, which multiplied by 70, gives 85,750 for 
the third brood. The half of this number, being 42, 875, 
multiplied by 70, gives for the fourth brood, 3,001,250 ; 
and the half this, 1,500,625, multiplied by 70, gives 
105,043,750 for the fifth brood : ſo that ſuppoſing five 
broods in a year, each female butterfly of this ſpecies that 
exifts in May, produces, before the May following, no 
leſs than one hundred and five millions, forty three thou- 
2 ſeven hundred and fifty individuals of the ſame 
tad. 7 11 e 
It is not agreed 


R U 


ley, or rye. The obſervations and trials made by: Met. 
Duhamel and Tillet ſeem to prove, that they attack in- 
differently whichever lies -#i6ſt convenient for them; and 
that they do not ſpare maize, when' it is ſtripped of its 
ſtalk and laid up in a granary,” where they can come at 
the ſoft inſide part of the grain; or even oats, though it 
be the common, but miltaken opinion of the people of 
Angoumois, that this laſt grain is a preſervative of others, 
eſpecially of barley, when fown with it, or intermixed in 
the ſame heap. CRT 0. £03: 33 12nRut n 
M. Tillet incloſed' ſeveral ears of ſtanding oats in a 
wide-mouthed glaſs bottle, and put into it ſomè of theſe 
butterflies; after which he covered the mouth with 2 
piece of fine linen. The butterflies coupled there, laid 
their eggs upon the ears, and ſeveral caterpillars which 
proceeded from thoſe eggs, actually introduced themſelves 
into the grains. A manifeſt proof that, though the pen- 
dent poſition of the grains of oats, whilſt growing, may 
be inconvenient to the female butterflies, many of whoſe 
eggs may be waſhed or blown off, more eaſily than from 
other corn, before they are fixed by the viſcous matter 
which faſtens them to the huſks ; yet the cornecaterpillar 
can live upon oats. What is ſtill more extraordinary is, 
that grains of wheat, barley, rye, -and oats, were mixed 
together in a glaſs veffel, into which ſome of theſe butter- 
flies were put: and the oats were damaged by caterpillars, 
as much as any of the other grain: though it is certain that 
theſe inſects do but little mifchief to oats in the granaryj; 
happily for the poor people who make bread of this corn. 
In guarding againſt theſe inſets, the farmer has three 
objects: 1, to preſerve his grain for ſeed; 2, to keep it 
for food and market; and, 3, the total deſtruction of the 
inſectss. V 
To preſerve the corn for ſeed, it ſhould be threſhed out 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order to prevent the transformation 
of the caterpillars brought from the freld, which otherwiſe 
ſoon become butterflies, whoſe prodigious number of eggs 
would exceedingly increaſe the evil. For want of this pre- 
caution, two thirds of the ſtore of feed-corn' has frequently 
been deſtroyed. | 3 eff: RAT : OF as: ba fs 11 
The ſeed ſhould either be dried in an oven, in which 
the heat ſhould be ſtrong enough to kill the caterpillars, 
without deſtroying the vegetative power of the grain; 
which will be properly effected: by 124 degrees of heat 
on Farenheit's thermometer, or: foaked in a ſtrong lye of 
wood-aſhes and quick- lime, heated to ſuch a degree that 
the finger can juſt bear it. Let the corn contained in a 
baſket be ſtirred in this lye, and the grains ſkimmed ' 
off that float on the ſurface. When the corn has been 
thus ſoaked for about two minutes, the baſket which 
contains it ſhould then be lifted up, and fuſpended by 
two poles, till the lye is drained off. The grain 
ſhould | then be ſpread very thin on the floor of a gra- 
nary to dry, while a ſecond baſket- full is prepared in 
the ſame manner. The Corn thus ſteeped, ànd well 


hether theſe in ſects prefer wheat, bar- | 
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CABBAGE; 


ABBAGk, the name of a plant well Known, and 
6 of which there are ſeveral ſpecies cultivated in 
gardens, and alſo in fields as à food for cattle. 


Cabbages of all ſort delight in a deep, rich, light, and 


well-looſened ground, in an open ſituation. They will 
indeed grow in any ordinary ground that has been dug; 


but the better the ſoil and its tilth are, the finer and bet- 


ter lavoured the plants will prove. 
The early and the ſugar-loaf. cabbages, 
generally ſown for furmer uſe. . The moſt proper ſea- 
ſon for ſowing them is about the end of July, or begin- 
ning of Auguſt. When the plants have ſeven or eight 
leaves, they ſhould be removed into beds of well pre- 
pared mould, and there ſet about three or four inches 
aſunder every way, that they may grow ſtrong, without 
running up in bright and towards the, latter end of 
October they ſhould be again tranſplanted in the place 
where they are ta remain. They ſhould be here ſet in 
rows three feet aſunder, and two feet and a half diſtant 
from each other in the row. They muſt. be kept clear 
from weeds; and ſhould either be earthed up from time 
to time, as is the common practice, or, which will be 
much more beneficial; the ground between them ſhould 
be repeatedly dug pretty deep, or otherwiſe well ſtirred 
and Ifoſened, during their growth. About May they will 
turn in their leaves for cabbaging; and if this be then 
aſſiſted by tying them up pretty cloſe with a ſlender twig 
of oſier, their heads will be blanched in the middle, and 
fit for cutting, at leaſt a fortnight ſooner than they would 
be, if not tied up. But it muſt be obſerved of this 
early kind, that the cabbaging is ſoon completed after 
the leaves begin to turn, and that the heads almoſt as 
quickly afterwards become hard and burſt. The ſugar- 
loaf cabbage is therefore more generally planted, becauſe 
it is not ſo cloſe. leaved, grows and cabbages more ſlow- 
ly, and continues good for a longer tine. 
The muſk cabbage, which requires exactly the fame 
culture as the former, will be fit for uſe in October, 
and will laſt till Chriſtmas; but is more tender, and 
therefore more liable to be killed hy hard weather. 
The common white, red, flat, and long ſided cab- 
bages, are cultivated chiefly for winter uſe, The time 
for ſowing them is in the beginning or middle of April, 
The young plants of theſe ſorts, like thoſe of all other 
cabbages, ſhould be pricked out into ſhady borders, 
when they have got fix or eight leaves, that they may 
acquire ſtrength, and not run up with, high ſtems 
for the ſhorteſt ſhanked cabbages are always found to 
ſucceed beſt, Towards the middle of June they ſhould 
be tranſplanted from theſe. borders into the places where 
tney are to remain, at the diſtance of two feet and a half 
irom each other, in rows three feet and a half aſunder; 
for this will be ſufficient either for earthing up the ſtems, 
as is commonly practiſed, or for the more beneficial me- 
thod of digging and ſtirring the earth between them. If 
they are planted out in a dry ſeaſon, they ſhould be wa- 
tered every other evening, till they have taken freſh root. 
The kitchen zardeners near London generally plant 
rows of theſe cabbages between their artichokes, cauli- 


owers, &c. b 
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, are the ſorts 


cabbage will. require. | 
They will begin to be fit for uſe | 


So ak 


end of February, if the winter be not ſo ſevere as te 
deſtroy them. This may, however, be prevented by 
pulling them up in November, trenching the ground up 
in ridges, laying the cabbages as cloſe as poflible, on 
one ſide againſt thoſe ridges, and then throwing in the 
earth ſo as wholly to bury their tems, In this manner 
they may be kept till after Chriſtmas : for though their 
outer leaves may decay, as they often will in very wet 
or hard weather, their inſide will remain ſound, provided 
they were large and hard when thus laid down. 4 
5 That ſpecies of cabbage called ſavoy, require exactly 
the ſame treatment as the foregoing, except that, as 
they do not grow ſo large, they need not be planted ſo 
far aſunder, Two feet and a half ſquare will be a ſuffia 
cient diſtance between them. They always thrive beſt 
in an open ſituation, quite free from trees and hedges z 
for they are very apt to be mow preyed upon by ca- 
terpillars and other vermin, in cloſe places, eſpecially 
if the autumn proves dry. If theſe vermin are not very 
| numerous, they' may be picked off by hand as faſt as 
they are ſeen, and deſtroyed by treading them under 
foot: but when their numbers are very great, the moſt. 
expeditious way of deſtroying them is, to turn a parcel of 
bungry turkeys in among them. Savoys are moſt eſteem- 
ed after they have been pinched by the froſt. $47 
The management of the Ruſſian cabbage, which is ſo 
hardy as to bid defiance to the ſevereſt winter, requires 
the ſame management, except the time of ſowing, which 
like the ſavoy ſhould not be till late in the ſpring, : and 
being very ſmall; does not require ſo much room when 
planted out. It ſhould alſo have a clear open ground to 
grow on; but it will not laſt long before it will burſt, 
and run up to ſeed. Many think it a very ſweet and 
well taſted plant, though it is not now cultivated near 
ſo much as formerly. The trading gardeners around 
London ſeem to have excluded it entirely from their 
grounds; perhaps chiefly on account of its ſmallneſs : 
but it ſtil] deſerves a place in private kitchen gardens, ' 
The ſea-cabbage grows naturally upon the grayell 


| ſea-ſhores of many parts of England, and particularly in 


Suſſex and Doxſetſhire, where many people dig it up 
from among the gravel, in the ſpring, and prefer it to 
every other kind of cabbage. In that blanched ftatey 
before its ſhoots have been expoſed to the air, it is very 
ſweet and tender, and may be eaſily propagated in gar- | 
dens, by ſowing its ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, iti a 
ſandy or gravelly ſoil, It will thrive there exceedingly, 
and increaſe greatly by its greeping roots; but its heady 
will not be fit to cut hefore the ſecond year. To have 
it in perfection, a layer of ſand or gravel, four of five 
inches thick, ſhould be ſpread, at Michaelmas, upon 
the bed in which theſe plants grow, in order to allow a 
ſufficient depth for cutting their ſhoots, before they 
pear above ground; for till then they will be white, ten- 
der, and ell taſted; but the air renders them green, 
tough, and bitter. This earthing up, or rather new 
ſanding or gravelling the bed, ſhould therefore be re- 
peated every autumn, in the fame manner as is practiſed 
for aſparagus. It is the only culture that this. fort of 


The beſt methods of laving the ſced of all forts of 


= * Michaelmas, and will continue good till the | 


3 is this : about the end of November you ſhould 


make 
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make choice of ſome of your beſt cabbages, which you 
ſhould pull up and carry to ſome ſhed or other covered 
place, where you ſhould hang them up for three or four 
days by their ſtalks, that the water may drain from be- 
twcen their leaves; then plant them in ſome border, 
under a hedge or pale, quite down to the middle of the 
eabbage, leaving only the upper part of the cabbage 


| 


above ground, obſerving to raiſe the earth about it, ſo 


that it may ſtand a little above the level of the ground; 
eſpecially if the ground be wet, when they will require 
to be raiſed conſiderably above the ſurface. If the win- 
ter ſhould prove hard, you muſt lay a little ſtraw, or 
peaſe-haulm, lightly upon them, to ſecure them from 
the froſt; taking it off as often as the weather proves 
mild, leſt by keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot. 
In the ſpring of the year theſe cabbages will ſhoot out 
ſtrongly, and divide into a great number of ſmall 
branches : you muſt therefore fupport their ſtems, to 
prevent their being broken off by the wind ; and, if the 
weather ſhould be very hot and dry when they are in 
flower, you ſhould refreſh them with water once a week, 
all over the branches, which will greatly promote their 
ſeeding, and preferyg them from mildew. | 

When your pods begin to change brown, you will do 
well to cut off the extreme part of every ſhoot with the 
pods, which will ſtrengthen your ſeeds: for it is gene- 
rally obſerved, that thoſe ſeeds which grow near the top 
of the ſhoots are ſubject to run to ſeed before they cab- 
bage; ſo that there will be no loſs by this method, but 
a great advantage, When your ſeed begins to ripen, 
you muſt be very careful to fecure it from being eaten 
by the birds, which are very fond of it: and when it is 
fully ripe, cut off the ſtalks, thoroughly dry the whole, 
threſh out the ſeed, and preſerve it in bags for uſe. | 

Cabbages have lately been cultivated for the food of 
cattle, and by ſeveral experiments found to produce a 
very large increaſe when managed according to the prin- 
ciples of the new huſbandry. M. de Chateauvieux has 
been very particular in relating the fucceſs of his expe- 
riments, which we ſhall therefore give the reader. 

<< began, ſays this curious gentleman in a letter to 
M. du Hamel, by retrenching the dung; though the 
ſpot I choſe for my firſt trial had not received any for 
ſeveral years. It had indeed been well prepared by plough- 
ing the preceding year, when one half of it bore bar- 
ley, and the other oats. I now made it into a bed, the 
middle of which was direQly over the laſt year's furrow. 
I ploughed this bed on the twenty- fifth of September, 
1751, in the ſame manner as if it had been intended for 
wheat. I planted on it a ſingle row of white cabbages, 
which I watered to make them take root the better. 
The length of this bed was one hundred and ſixty feet, 
and its breadth ſix feet ſeven inches. - 24 

„That I might be able to make a juſt compariſon 
between the cabbages of this bed, and thoſe of the 
kitchen garden, I 8 a ſpot of ground in the latter, 
the ſame day, with the ſame ſort of plants. This ſpot 
had been extremely well dug, and plentifully dunged by 
the gardener, who took all poſſible care of theſe plants 
during the ſummer, and weeded them as often as was 
neceſſary. Inſtead of cabbaging, moſt of them ran up 
in height: upon which TI plucked them up, and planted 
others in their ſtead. | | | 

4 beſtowed the fame care and culture on my row of 
cabbages in the bed, as if they had been wheat. 

On the ninth of March 1752, the alleys were ſtir- 
red with the plough. On the twenty-fifth of April, I 
gave them a ſccond ſtirring with the cultivator. On the 
third of June they had a third ſtirring with the plough: 
and on the twentieth of July, I made my gardener hand- 
hoe them, for fear the plough ſhould damage feveral 

ſtalks of wheat which grew on the next bed, and were 
bent, but not lodged. | N 

„ 'T heſe cabbages were never watered, except once, 
which was at the time of planting them; and yet they 
were always criſp and firm, even in the hotteſt days. 
By this eaſy and expeditious culture, they attained all 
the perfection that could be deſired; and ſurpaſſed thoſe 
of the kitchen garden, as much in goodneſs, as they did 
in bulk. Moſt of them weighed between fifteen and 


| 


which, at an average, 


| 
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eighteen pounds, and the ſmalleſt between eight and 


ten, The weight of all the plants which grew on this 
bed, was 840 pounds.” 


The intelligent and careful cultivator Mr. John-Wynn 


Baker, in a report he made to the Dublin Society, tells 
us, that he alſo cultivated cabbages after the manner of 
the new huſbandry, on a piece of ground that had bore 
potatoes the preceding year. It was manured with a com- 
poſt of lime, earth, and dung, perfectly incorporated, 
On the ſixth and ſeventh of July 1764, he planted one 
row of cabbage plants on the middle of every ridge, of 
about an acre of ground, the plants in the rows bein 
two feet from each other, and the rows five feet aſunder. 
On the ſixth of July a fine rain fell, and more on the 
eleventh and twelfth, which ſaved the expence of wa- 
tering, and ſecured life to the plants. 

On the ſeventh of Auguſt the cabbages. were horſe- 
hoed, by taking off, at one furrow of the plough, only 
one fide of each ridge, cloſe to the plants: in this 
manner they remained till the twenty-fifth, when the 
plough was ran along in the ſame furrow ; by which, 


with the firſt furrow, the ſoil was ploughed abour 


twenty-one inches deep. This being finiſhed, the earth. 


was immediately returned back to the plants, which 


afforded them freſh nouriſhment ; and in order to give 
their roots time enough to penetrate this freſh earth, 
which, by the horfe-hoeing, was become very fine 
mould, they were ſuffered to continue in this ſtate tilf 
the twelfth of September ; when they were again horſe- 


hoed, by taking off the other fide of every ridge; and 


on the twentieth the furrow was deepened in the ſame 
manner as the former, the mould immediately return- 
ed to the plants. On the eighteenth of October a 
ſmall furrow was thrown up to each fide of every 
ridge, which finifhed the culture, and reſtored the ridges 
to the form in which they were when the plants were 
put upon them. 1 


The plants all grew luxuriantly; and in the hotteſt 


weather were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, 
than any in the neighbouring gardens; which is a cer- 
tain indication of health in thefe kind of plants. 
The horſe-hoeing was ſo effeQually deſtructive to 
the weeds, that the expence of weeding was a mere trifle.. 

On the eighth of December Mr. Baker cut one cow 
of theſe cabbages, they then beginning to decay, which 
is tndicated by their burſting. 


dred weight, three quarters, and twenty-one pounds; 


ounces for each cabbage. | 1 
The produce upon an acre, on weighing this row, 
which was five hundred and ſixteen feet long, amounted 
to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters, and 
fourteen pounds; which Mr. Baker obſerves is, at 
leaſt, from ten to ſeventeen tons lefs than the product 
would have been upon an acre, could he have obtained 
the large, late, Dutch cabbaſge. 5 

The ingenious Mr. Randall, in a treatiſe lately pub- 
liſhed, entitled Semi-Virgilian Huſbandry, has given us 
the following method" of cultivating cabbages, according 
to his eee ſyſtem, which is nothing more 


than the New Huſbandry executed by the ordinary imple- 


ments. N 9 


Tbe foil on which the cabbages ate to grow, is ſuppoſed 


to be a loam in good heart; and as the Semi- Virgilian 
Huſbandry requires only that the foil ſhould be made ex- 
ceeding fine, without the aſſiſtance of any dung, there- 
fore the land deſtined for theſe cabbages muſt be thrown 


up to be fallowed, that it may enjoy all the advantages of 


a winter and ſummer fallow, ſo as to be exquiſitely well 
prepared for the reception of the plants about Old Mi- 
chaelmas. | | 

As cabbages extract their nouriſhment from a conſidera- 
ble depth, as well as from the ſurface of the foil, it will 
be neceſſary that the land ſhould be double-trenched during 
the time of fallowing. 


The loam, immediately after harveſt, is to be turned 


up, and the workman is to go as deep as he can with his 
plough, another plough is immediately to follow in os 
ſame furrow with a higher earth-board, which will Ca 


| The number was two 
hundred and fifty-eight, and they weighed ſixteen hun; 


is ſeven” pounds and near fix 
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the mould over, and bury the ſtubble, if it was not before, 


mit of it, is to double trench the land, and lay it up till 


bout in the manner already mentioned, the horſes again 


9 

3 

« 

3 

. 

A 
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the ſecond team, in the firſt operation, if the ground be 


ground, which each ridge ſtands upon, being about four- 
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by ſome other method, deſtroyed: *in this manner the field 
will, as it were, be turned upſide down, double ſpitted 
more than a foot deep, and the ſtubble will be ſooner 
rotted. The harrows muſt then make the ground as fine 
as the ſeaſon will at that time permit. | 


The next thing to be done, when the weather will ad- 


ſoring in ſharp ridges. 3 
* r. Randall VR a very ſenſible” and uſeful ob- 
ſervation, namely, that the teams muſt not be ſuffered to 
go upon the ground till it is firſt tried with a ſpade, to ſee 
Whether the ſoil is dry enough to the depth it was ploughed 
before; for treading the ground in any ſeaſon of the year, 
when it is not in order, or ſufficiently dry, is a very de- 
ſtructive practice. The ſtandard in this caſe recommended, 


very properly by Mr. Randall, is, when the mould crum- f 


bles or feels mellow between the finger .and thumb, in- 
ſtead of adhering, ſo as to judge by the touch, whether 
the parts will give way to the tread, or whether the earth 
be in ſuch a ſtate of coheſion as to be padded under the 
horſes feet. | | : 

The following directions are given for performing the 
ridge-work, or laying up the ſoil for the winter, 

The ploughman is to begin in any part of the ground 
he pleaſes, and go one bout, throwing the furrows in ſuch 
a manner, that they may form a little ridge. When this 
is done, the horſes muſt turn to the left, and the ſhare- 
point be put to the end of the trench; then go another 


turning to the left, and continuing to go on in this manner, 
till the piece of ground is ploughed meine If the 
plough begins cloſe to a hedge, it may ſave ſome little 
trouble in going over more ground than is neceſſary; and 
where it can conveniently be done, the plough ſhould 
croſs the path the horſes went in the firſt operation, as this 
crols-ploughing is often a means of ſtirring the baulks 
made by a former ploughing. _ 5 

The firſt bout ſhould be drawn out as ftrait as poſſible, 
as the reſt will depend upon it; and if the hedge js not 
ſtrait enough to allow this, the ploughman ſhould begin 
at ſome diſtance from it for the advantage of a ſtrait line, 
leaving the ſkirtings near the hedge to be laſt finiſhed. 
The land will now lie in gentle riſing ridges, and regular 
valleys, ready for the third operation. 

In this the ploughman is to go the very ſame ground 
over again, with the ſame plough, or one a little wider | 
and higher in the earth-board, and throw the mould 
over the right and then over the left fide of the firſt ridge, 
going four inches and a half, or five inches deep, and 
turning off, as before, continually to the left. This 
trench-work requires four good horſes to a plough; and 


* 


hard, and has not been ſtirred for a long time, may re- 
quire five horſes, but not more. PET EIT We: 

The ground will now lie in ſharp ridges, and deep | 
trenches; and if the work be well executed, the bottom | 
of the hollows, or little ridges,. will be near. twelve, or 
at the very leaſt nine, inches below the baſis of the ridges, 
or ſurface of the ground, and about eighteen inches wide; 
and the diſtance from the top of one ridge to. another. will 
be near three times and a half the width of the plough, as 
it runs in the ground after the horſes ; the breadth of the 


teen inches, | 


[n this ſituation the land is to. remain till the month of 
ebruary, when the firſt opportunity that occurs in that 
month, the ridges and the =z ground being of a proper 
ryneſs, is to be ſeized for the next operation. | 
In the firſt place, a pair of _ox-harrows, or the heavieſt 
of all, in many counties called drags, are to be yoked to- 
gether, and the cattle are to go a-breaſt, not in a line; 
ut two on one ſide, and two on the other, and to walk 
n the trenches, having a ridge between them; by which 
means the harrows will move on the crown of one ridge, 
at the center; and the outward parts, when well guided, 
will reach to the top of a ridge on each ſide that which di- 
vides the cattle. . The harrows, which are to go only once 
dh a place, will greatly reduce the ſoil, and pulling down 
5 © ridges, the foil will be in a manner level, yet not ſo 
Ven but that the ploughman may with eaſe diſcover where | 


[ 
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the ridges ſtood, The ploughman is now to proceed in the 
ſame manner as when he threw the ground into ridges, 
keeping the plough-ſhare along the crown of a ridge, which 


will be viſible enough after once harrowing. When he has 


gone one bout, which muſt be on the tops of two ridges, 
the furrows will be turned to the right, and lie pretty flat 


on that part which was a trench before: thus proceeding 


throughout the field, the, whole will again lie in ſingle 
ridges, and ſingle trenches; but, if the weather permits, 
as ſoon as this operation is performed, the ſoil muſt be 
double trenched, in the ſame manner as the ſecond plough- 
ing of the ſecond operation, when it is laid in ridges for 
the winter: thus the whole field will again lie under the 
double work of high ridges and deep trenches. 

We are now to CR the ridge-work brought forward 
to the latter end of the ſpring, or the beginning of the 
ummer, when weeds begin to grow plentifully. 

The ridges muſt, at this time, be pulled down as be- 
fore, with heavy harrows ; but inſtead of going once, the 
ſervant muſt go twice in a place, and then uſe the lighter 
harrows, and afterwards the fineſt of all, in order to pre- 
pare the ground in ſuch a manner, as to induce a large 
crop of weeds to grow: but if the weather will permit 
the horſes to tread on the ground without ſpoiling it, the 
weeds muſt not be ſuffered to grow more than a plough 
can bury by going the uſual depth ; and when the weeds 
are turned down, another plough is to follow, and to co- 


| ver the furrow of the firſt, aſter which the land is to be 
| harrowed' down again as level as poſlible, in order to pre- 


pare it for yielding another crop. of weeds. | + 


a 4 


When the ſecond. crop; of weeds is got to a tolerable 


height, it may be proper to try, with a ſpade, whether 


the fitſt weeds, which were turned town to the bottom of 
the ſecond ſtratum, are ſufficiently putrified: if they are, 
the land is to be ploughed as before; but if they are not, 


the weeds now growing muſt be turned down by one 


ploughing by ſuch a depth only as to bury chem, and the 
land muſt be afterwards levelled with a loaded buſh-harrow. 

We may ſuppoſe, that by the middle of Auguſt, the: 
weeds firſt turned down will be rotted ; therefore at that 
time the third crop of weeds may be turned down by the 
double ſpitting, already mentioned, and left in this con- 
dition till there is occaſion to make uſe of the land. ; 

Juſt before the time of planting the eabbages, the land 


' muſt be laid as level as poſſible, and by frequent harrow- 


ings it will not be inferior to a garden for fineneſs. 
The ground being now ready to receive the plants, it 


will be neceſſary to point out how they are to be raiſed and 
tranſplanted, which cannot be better done than in Mr. 


Randall's own words. 


* tho 


« The ground on which the cabbage-ſeed is to be ſowny 
muſt be exceeding fine, in great heart, and abſolutely clear 
of weeds, otherwiſe it will be difficult to raiſe the plants 
in perfection; and, in order to this, the richeſt and eleaneſt 
piece of ground muſt be fixed on, immediately aſter the 
ſame harveſt, when the fallow for cabbages begins, and 
the nurſery for the plants muſt have all the advantages of 
fallowing equally with that which is to receive the plants; 
and about the middle of July the cabbage-ſeed- is to be 
ſown: but as huſbandmen are unacquainted with.the manner 


of ſowing this ſeed, it will be neceſſary to employ an honeſt . 


gardener to perform this buſineſs as it ought ; and the ſame 
perſon- may. be alſo employed to pick out the young plants 
upon another piece of ground, in great heart, and clear 
of weeds, left they ſhould draw one another before the 
ſeaſon arrives. when they are to be tranſplanted out for 
good and all, on the ground 'whereon they are to ſtand for 
a crop: one perch will raiſe plants ſufficient for more than 
an acre of cabbages, from two ounces of ſeed, but it is 
better to have a great choice, as there will be ſome puny 
plants in the nurſery, let the gardener, or thoſe who pre- 


pared the ground, take what care they can; and the ſeed 


muſt be procured from Scotland, as the Scotch cabbage - 
ſeed is the propereſt for this vegetable, when deſigned for 
the uſe of cattle, as they will grow late, and to an enor- 
mous ſize, when they have all the advantages of ploughing 
among them, during the time of their growth. 
. e the gardener is diligent, the expence of thus prick- 
ing out the tender plants, at ſix ſquare inches, on about ſix 
perches and a half, will be about four or five ſhillings; 
but if the owner can depend upon the nurſery's being me 
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of weeds, though the weather be very growing, there is 
a much cheaper method of raiſing the plants: for if the 


gardener, with the above two ounces of ſeed, to be ſown | 


on fix perches and a half, takes care to ſet out the plants 
with a ſmall hand-hoe, before they begin to draw one 
anather, he may hoe up the puny, and leave none but 
the ſtouteſt plants, at a proper diſtance, ſuppoſe ſix inches, 
aſunder, rather under than over. While he is doing this, 
he may aſſiſt the plants he ſuffers to ſtand, by giving them 
a little mould to their ftems, and checking any weeds that 
appear ; by this means, the plants will grow to perfection, 
and need not be removed till they are tranſplanted out for 
the crop: and if the gardener ſows the ſeed, and leaves 
the plants on the ſame ground, about fix inches aſunder, 
one perch will tranſplant twenty-five, and, conſequently, 
fix perches and about a half will tranſplant an acre, 
from two ounces of ſeed on fix perches and a half, and ſet 
out at fix inches from each young plant. 

« When the plants are thus raiſed on the nurſery, by 
either method, pricking them out, or ſetting them out 


with the ſmall hand-hoe, and the ſeaſon is arrived for | 


tranſplanting them on the ground they are to ſtand on to be 
cabbages, the next buſineſs is ro conſider the diftance they 
are to ſtand from each other, when tranſplanted ; and here 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that gardeners uſually fet them about 
two feet and a half from each other throughout the piece 
of ground allotted for that purpoſe ; and, during their ſtay 
on the foil, they only hand-hoe and earth them up, 
when on the bed they are tranſplanted upon, without ever 
giving themſelves any farther trouble about them, being no 
ways anxious to make them grow to the largeſt ſize which 
they are capable of. | 

In an acre there are 4840 ſquare yards, which ts 
about fixty-nine yards and a half every way; but in order 
to proportion an acre in a piece of ground, if the length 
de meaſured, and the above number of ſquare yards, in 
an acre, be divided by the length, the quotient is the 
breadth, and both dimenſions multiplied together will give 
4840 yards. Now, as gardeners plant their cabbage- 
plants at two feet and a half aſunder, this is allowing ſix 
ſquare feet and a quarter for each plant, and makes the 
number of about 6970 plants on an acre; and plants ſet 
in two rows, at two feet aſunder, and the plants ſet two 


feet from each other in thoſe rows, and then meaſuring out 


four feet and a quarter from one of thoſe rows, and ſetting 
two rows more in the ſame manner, and ſo on throughout 
the ang when the plants are ſet in this manner, the 
number of cabbages will be about 6970, which is the ſame 
as the: gardeners raiſe on an acre, and the liberty of plough- 
ing on one fide of every row, or in the interval, and 
horſe hoeing between the narroweſt rows, or the par- 
titions. Bp 5 5 5 

« When the proper ſeaſon arrives, about Old Michael- 
mas, of a little after, the plants are to be ſet, as above, 
firſt one row the length of the ground, at two feet diſtance 
from each other; and, when this is done, then another 
row in the ſame manner, at two feet diſtance from the laſt ; 
and, when this is done, another row muſt 'be; planted, in 
like manner, at the diſtance of four feet three inches from 
the laſt; then another row of plants, at two feet diſtance 
from the laſt: here, then, one ſyſtem will conſiſt of one 
partition of two feet, and an interval of four feet and a 
quarter, and; of two plants to each ſyſtem; for four feet 


and a quarter, added to two feet, and then multiplied by | 


two feet, the diſtance of the plants in the rows, gives the 
parallelogram for two plants, or twelve feet and a half; 
and this, divided by twö, gives fix feet and a quarter; 
which is the gardeners diſtance, in their practice of culti- 
vating theſe plants, or raifing about 6970 cabbages on an 
acre, which is 2130 more than can be raiſed when they 
are planted in ſquare yards throughout the acre, | 

«« The ground being thus planted, we are now to con- 
duct theſe vegetables through all the ſtages of their growth, 
and to help them to nutritive principles in the Rate of their 
greateſt exigency; and, in order to this, at the beginning 
- of winter the ground muſt be taken good care of, not only 
to keep it dry, but alſo to drain off the chilling wets from 
the bed of plants, which, as was ſaid before, contains two 
feet. The firſt thing, then, to be done, at the approach 
. of winter, but when the ſoil is dry, is to throw the in- 
tervals up into a ſharp ridge, at two bouts, twice in a place, 


4 


and as deep, each time, as the 
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plough can o; this rid; L 
work, and double ſpitted, Hits be Suter ver 0 1 
two bouts, as it will allow nine inches in the middle of the 
interval, when the 9 begins to turn the mould of 
the firſt bout upon; and then, at the ſecond bout, he will 
reach within three inches of the plants, if he meaſures” 
the ground as he ought with his plough, in leaving nine 
inches to turn the firſt farrow on, and keeps exaQly nine 
inches, in the ſecond bout, from the land fide of the firſt - 
however, he muſt ſo manage his two bouts, as to come 
no nearer than three inches to the beds of plants, whilſt 
he is going the ſecond bout, | | 1 
© This operation being over, the ground will then lie 
in the following form: there will be a high two- bout land 
in the interval, taking up five furrows in breadth, or three 
feet nine inches, reckoning nine inches for the breadth of 
the plough, as it runs in the ground; and there will be a 
drain, on the outſide of each bed of plants, nine inches 
wide, and, it being double ſpitted, or twice. in a place, 
near a foot deep, at leaſt cut ſo with the plough, though 
ſome mould will unavoidably fall back again, notwith- 
ſtanding the care the ploughman may take to prevent it: 
and from the edge of the land fide of each drain, or the 
breadth of each bed of plants, there will be two feet and 
a half of ground, which, through the winter, wiil be 
kept very ſafe from too much wet, by means of thoſe 
drains ; which is of great conſequence to the plants, as 
much cold moifture brings on ſuch a condenſation and 
contraction among the component parts of this vegetable, 
that all the expantive principles in the ſpring and ſummer 
cannot unbrace; by which a dwarf ſtate of the plant ne- 
ceſſarily enſues. 55 ho wn = 
„About the latter end of March, or the beginning 
of April, if the ground be dry, the ploughman is to go 
once in a place in the drain, or open trench, in order to 
deepen it ſtill more, and to ſtir the mould; and the 
ploughman need not be in any pain for the fibres of 
the roots, though he cuts or diſturbs ſome of them in 
this operation: for as the fibres, which have ſtretched 
out into the bed, are undiſturbed, he may cut off the 
outermoſt as near to the roots as he pleafes, without 
'doing any harm, unleſs he lets the plants down into the 
RE BE ng obh 5 
„ When this operation is over, he muſt immediately 
throw down the ridge, by turning it back again, and 
leave an open trench in the middle of the interval, which 
may be done, very conveniently, at two bouts, without 
overthrowing the mould upon the plants; but he mult 
remember to go twice in a place with his plough, to 
keep the ground double fpitted, which is of great con - 
ſequence to the plants, and therefore he muſt not think 
of omitting it: after this operation, the ſoil will have a 
double trench, in'the middle of the intervals, the width. 
of twice the breadth of the plough, and about twelve 
inches deep, if ſome of the earth did not fall back 
again; and there will be mould, the quantity of what 
is thrown out by the plough, in double ſpitting, lying 
between the plants and this open trench, and which will 
be thrown pretty near the roots of the plants; which 
mould is to continue there till the wants of this vege- 
table require us to make an alteration, when we have 
paid ſome attention to the partitions, and alſo to the 
plants themſelves. 3 33 

« About the middle or latter end of April, if the 
ground is dry, the horſe-hoe muſt be uſed in the parti- 
tions, and the ploughman muſt go as deep with it as he 
poſſibly can, in order not only to diſturb the auf 
weeds, but alſo to ſtir the earth, in the moſt effectual 
manner, within the reach of the fibres; but, imme- 
| diately before this operation, the hand-hoe is to be uſed 
in the rows, between plant and plant, to check the 
weeds, and refreſh the mould about the roots, and the 
hoer muſt ſtrike his inſtrument as deep as he can; and 
when the weeds, any time after this, appear above 
ground, in the partitions, or among the plants, the 
horſe-hoe and hand-hoe muſt be uſed as before, but ge- 
nerally ſo timed, to be about a fortnight or three weeks 
after any alteration has been made in the intervals, that 
the fibres may have time, in either caſe, to heal again, 
inſtead of being diſturbed all at once. | 
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« About the beginning of May the ploughman is to | 


draw the heavy harrow, and then the finer, over the in- 
tervals, in order to pull the mould into the open trench, 
level, and make the whole interval fine, and to prepare 
it for a ploughing. Theſe harrows, being the ſame for- 
merly mentioned, will do this buſineſs very well, with- 
out doing any harm to the plants; and if there be a 
good weight laid on them, they will do great execution, 
in pulling down the earth into the trench, and making 
the ground exceeding fine; which laſt article is of im- 
portance, as the plough will, in future operations, turn 
down this fine ſurface to a depth where the lower hori- 
zontal fibres will meet with it, and find plenty of nou- 
riſhment therein. 55 
e When the harrows have done their utmoſt, the 
ploughman is to go one bout, and throw up a ridge in 
the middle of the interval, if the ground is dry, and to 
double trench, as before; and, in order to come near 
the plants, he may leave the breadth of about two fur- 
rows, on which to turn his bout, and then he will reach 
within ſix or ſeven inches of the plants with his ſhare: 
when this is performed throughout the ground, the har- 
rows muſt immediately be uſed as before, and then the 
ploughman is to turn all the mould towards the plants in 
two bouts, and double trenching, by which there will 
again be an open deep trench in the middle of the inter- 
vals: and about a month after this he is to uſe the har- 
rows again, if the plants do not ſpread too far into the 
intervals; if they do, he muſt level the ground with his 
plough, or the horſe-hoe, and then go one bout, and 
turn the mould on the breadth of a furrow: and a half, 
ſtill going twice in a place; and then the ridge, and 
open furrow, on each fide, will contain about two and 
thirty inches, or the breadth of three furrows and a 
half, and he will have gone within nine inches of the 
ſtems of the plants, which is near three inches farther 
off them than before. | Ne 
« In this form the ground is to lie a month, unleſs 
the ſeaſon be very growing, and the weeds make à bold 
appearance; in that caſe, it may be neceſſary to diſturb 
them ſooner, by turning the ridge back again into the 
open trenches, and leaving the interval open in the mid- 
le, as formerly; and about Lammas, or a little before, 
the ploughman is to throw down the mould, into the 
middle open trench, and make the. intervals level and 
fine, and this is the laſt operation ariſing from plough- 
ing; the ground being now to remain, without diſturb- 


ance, any farther than what enſues from the uſe of the | 


horſe-hoe, in the intervals, after the ground is made 
level, as, before ſummer is over, there may come up 
ſome weeds, which muſt not be ſuffered to appear with 
impunity. It is preſumed, that due care has been taken 
throughout the ſeaſon of the partitions, and between 
plant and plant in the rows, and likewiſe on the out- 


and Coulter could not reach without doing damage; and 


therefore, when the vegetables ſhut out the horſe-hoe, | tending this culture, but the trench is better cleared of 


in the partitions, or where the plough could not, or durſt 
not, reach, the hand-hoe was to have done its office, to 
lupply thoſe wants, in the beſt manner it could. 
There is another method, which we have not men- 
tioned, to tranſplant this vegetable on the ground it is 
to grow into a Cabbage, which is cheaper; and it is this: 
thote ploughmen, who can draw out a very ſtrait fur- 
row, ſet off firſt, and the perſons, who are ready with 
the plants, put them into the trench, ſo made with the 
Plough, at their proper diſtance from each other; and 
when the ploughman has gone the firſt bout, within the 
compaſs of three feet and a half from the ſhare point, 
he is to go another bout, to turn the mould into the firſt 
open furrow, ſo as not to bury the plants, in this opera- 
tion; and he will have gone theſe two bouts, one to 
open the ground for the reception of the plants ; and 
the other to give them mould, by the time the people 
ave ſupplied the furrows with plants, ſo that they may 
S all ready to ſtart together again when the team returns 
to the head land, from making his ſecond bout. 
; e plants, on this occaſion, mult be placed upright 
in the trench, ſtanding againſt the right- ſide of it, which 
may be done if the plough cuts the ground true, and 
me mould be well ſcooped out; and this will ſhe care 
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in the perſon that holds it, and that his inftrunient is 4 


good one. There muſt be a perſon to carry a gage, di- 
vided into two feet, in each diviſion, ten feet in length, 
which will contain fix points, the two ends, and four 
intermediate ones, numbered from one to ſix; which di- 
viſion and points ſignify, that a plant muſt be placed in 
the open trench, directly againſt one of thoſe figures, as 
the gage lies upon the ground, when the man, who has 
the care of it, lays it down in a ftrait line, according to 
his office. In order to ſhew how the plants are to be 
ranged, in a moſt regular manner, exactly at two feet 
from each other, in the rows, we will ſuppoſe the 


ploughman to be juſt ſetting off to go his firſt bout: in 


this caſe, the gager is to ſtand with his inſtrument, 
which may be a ſquare piece of wood, of about three 
inches over, or twelve in the girts and numbered 1, 2, 
Þ 4, 57 ©, facing the right fide of the plough when it 
ets off; he muſt lay his right-hand juſt beyond figure 4, 
and his left juſt beyond figure 3, and, holding it in this 
manner, he will poiſe the gage very well, and lay it 
down, take it up, and remove it, without - trouble to 
himſelf. | IT 

% Now, by ſtanding about five feet, on the right ſide, 
from the place where the plough enters, and two per- 
ſons with plants in their aprons, and a woman with a 
baſket full behind him, ſtanding on the left ſide, in this 
poſture of the people, the plough is then to move on, and 
when the ploughman has paſſed by the end of the gage, 
the gager is then to lay it down, but in ſuch a manner, 


that the end, number 1, may touch the place where the 


plough entered the ground, and the end, number 6, 


may lay in the right edge of the trench, on the mould 


turned out. The firſt man muſt fix his eye on figure 1, 
and, at the ſame time, the ſecond man on figure. 4, and 
each of them, is to place a plant againſt his own figure; 
and then the firſt gardener puts down another at 8 

2, and another at figure 3, and while he is doing this, 


the ſecond gardener ſupplies figures 5 and 6, in the very 


ſame manner; and, when they are ſupplying figures 3 


and 6, the gager is to ſtoop down to be inſtantly ready 
to take up the gage, in the manner before directed, and 
the gardeners muſt take care to keep time with each 
other, that there be no delay in moving after the plough, 


in its progreſſive motion. 


f 


5 


The gager is inſtantly to remove his inſtrument, 


placing the left end cloſe to the laſt plant, and the other 


end as before; and the gardeners are to take care of the 
three figures belonging to their office, the firſt man ma- 
naging the three firſt numbers, and the ſecond the three 


laſt, Toy may go. on very faſt in this manner, if they 
5 


pleaſe, and, if they are three honeſt active men, no 


plough can out-travel them in making one bout: and in 


this operation it is expected of the ploughman, that he 


will make his horſes ſtep on briſkly, which they may 
lides near the plants, in the intervals, where the ſhare | 


very well do with ſuch light work; for, by the ſwifter 
motion of the plough, there is not only leſs expence at- 


the mould, and left ſquare; and the furrow is thrown 


ſo far to the right as to be in leſs danger of falling back 


again, which it may otherwiſe do, from a creeping ſlug- 
giſn motion of the plough. | 2 


Though two active gardeners, or huſbandmen, 


when the latter are uſed to the nature of plants, and 
placing them in the ground, may get forwards as faſt as 


the plough; yet, in order to have the plants properly 


put againſt the figures, it may be better to have them 
take their time, and to proportion their work in ſuch a 
manner, that they may finiſh by the time the team is at 
their heels, in ending the ſecond bout. The gager, and 
the two gardeners, need not be afraid of too much ſtoop- 
ing; for the gager, when he ſtoops to put down his 
gage, bas walked five feet, from the laſt place where he 
took it up, and, in fact, is only diverſion and exerciſe 


for him; and the firſt gardener, when he ſtoops to put 


down his three plants, ſtepping along at the ſame time, 
in that poſture, has ſix feet of ground to walk upright 
upon, which he may diſpatch very nimbly, if * 
requires it; and the ſecond gardener, in like manner; 
and as a perſon attends them at their backs with a baſket 
of plants, they may, without loſs of time, be ſupplied, 


while they are walking, and take leſs or more into their- 
| 2 aprons, 
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2prons, or hands, as they ſee convenient, and conſiſtent | ſuring fifteen inches alternately with the other, for the 
7 with diſpatch. | | partitions, till all is finiſhed. 11 0 
«« When the pager gets up to the far end of the « By which operations the whole ground will be. 
ground, he muſt remember to keep on the furrow fide planted with two rows, at two feet the partitions, and 
of the plough, that is, on that fide towards which the | four feet and a quarter the intervals. Thus, then, 
mould is turned; and the ploughman is now to receive | upon the whole of theſe directions, when he firſt ſets 
farther directions how to proceed, when he has gone the | oft, and gets to the far end, and, turning to the right, 
two bouts, mentioned before. He was deſired to draw | he meaſures three feet and a half; when he has earthed 
out a very ſtrait furrow when he firſt went up the ground, | plants, he meaſures three feet and a half for the next bout 
by taking ſight of a tree, buſh, or any other mark, ex- | to receive the plants; and, earthing theie, he meaſureg 
actly in the middle of the ground, and directly oppoſite fifteen inches for another row of plants; and, earthing 
to the place where he is to ſet off from, and which he | theſe, he meaſures three feet and a half; and earthing 
judges to be in the middle; or he may uſe any method | theſe, he meaſures fifteen. inches; and ſo on, alternately, 
agreeable to himſelf, provided a ftrait line be only drawn | three feet and a half, and earthing; then fifteen inches, 
out by the plough, for on this depends the regularity of | and earthing ; then three feet and a half again,” 
all the reſt of his bouts, and the operations of horſe- | The farmer will, doubtleſs, be glad to know what 
hoeing and ploughing during the growth of the cabbages. | crop he is to expect from his land after all his labour: he 
The firſt furrow being thus drawn out, the next bufi- | has already been informed, that the number of cabbages 
neſs is, to turn the horſes to the right, and then to | on an acre, if they have all ſtood to maturity, will be 
meaſure three feet and a half, from the edge of the land | fix thouſand, nine hundred and ſeventy : theſe may be 
ſide of the firſt furrow, or that edge cut with the coul- allowed to weigh, one with another upon a medium, 
ter; and, making a mark at the end of three feet and a | three quarters of a ſtone each; and if an ox be allowed 
half, he muſt put the ſhare point in there, and come | to eat nine ſtone a day, that is, twelve cabbages, then 
ſtrait back again, keeping exactly three feet and a half | {ix oxen will live three months on one acre of them; fo 
from the far edge of the other furrow ; and then, as was | that ſuppoling one acre of turnips, raiſed in the common 
| faid before, he muſt go a ſecond bout, to turn the mould | method of huſbandry, to be ſufficient during the fame 
1 into the open furrow where the plants are placed, which ſpace of time for two oxen, we may ſtill expect, in pro- 
he may very well do without doing them any harm: if | portion, three times more benefit from the cabbages than 
he proportions the depth of the furrows, where the | from the turnips. i 8 
plants are put, to their ſize, as they will be greater or | Mr, Randall aſſures us, that the oxen will grow very 
| Teſs, juſt as the ſeaſon has been for their growth on the fat upon ſuch food ; that he has given it to many cows for 
beds whereon they grew. la long time together, without perceiving the leaſt diſagree- 
« When all this is performed, and the ploughman is | able taſte, either in the milk or butter: on the contrary, 
ready to ſet off again, in order to make another bout, he the milk was rather richer and ſweeter ; and that both oxen 
is to turn to the right, to draw out another furrow, | and cows are exceedingly fond of this food. The ſame 
which is to receive the plants, which muſt ſtand four may be ſaid of {heep, which improve in their fleſh very faſt, 
feet and a quarter from the row of plants now on his | and grow ſurprizingly fat on cabbages; yet has the mutton 
right-hand; to do which he is to conſider, that the | no diſagreeable taſte; ſo that there is perhaps no vegetable 
near edge of the open furrow next to him is the breadth ] which will raiſe lean ſheep of the largeſt breed ſooner than 
of two furrows, or eighteen inches, from that row of | cabbages. Randall's Semi -Virgilian Huſbandiy, p. 315. 
plants; and taking eighteen inches from four feet and a | CADDOW, a name given to the jack-daw, in ſome 
quarter, the remainder is thirty-three inches; and be- | of the northern counties of England. o— © 
cauſe the plants muſt ſtand on the furrow fide, therefore CADMA, the leaſt of the pigs which a ſow has at one 
we muſt add the breadth of the plough, which is nine | farrowing ; for they have generally one which is rematk- 
inches, to the above thirty-three, which then will make | ably leſs than the reft, POOLE e eee CHOP: FLOOR 
three feet and a half from the edge of the open furrow | CALF, the young of a cow. - + EE TONS 
next to him; and now meaſuring three feet and a half | There are two ways of breeding thoſe calves you defign 
from that furrow, he muſt make a mark, and go his | to rear; the one is to let them run with the dam all the 
bout, turning to the right, and making the ſame mark | year, which is the common way uſed in the cheap breeding 
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from the outermoſt furrow as before, and ſo proceeding 
ſtrait back again. 

He is now to go another bout, to earth his plants, 
and when he has done this, he muſt ſtill turn to the 
right, and make a halt on the head land, to conſider 


countries, which they reckon makes the beſt cattle; and 


| the other way is, to take them from the dams after they 
have ſucked about a fortnight : then they teach them to 


drink flet or ſkimmed milk, which they make juſt warm 
for them, it being very dangerous to give it them too hot. 


| what is next to be done: he knows the edge of the | The beſt time for weaning of calves is from January to 
open furrow, now on his right-hand, and next to him] May. Let your calves have milk for about twelve 
is eighteen inches from the neareſt. row of plants, and | weeks; only a fortnight before you wean them from 
that the furrow he is going to open is. for the plants to | milk, let water be mixed with the milk ; and after your 
ſtand juſt two feet from the laſt row; and therefore | calf hath drunk milk about a month, take ſome of the 
taking eighteen from twenty-four, the remainder is fix : freſheſt, ſweeteſt hay you have, and put little wiſps of 
and becauſe the breadth of the plough is nine, therefore | it. into ſome cleft ſticks, which place ſo as the calf may 
he muſt meaſure fifteen inches from the edge of that open | eaſily come at thein to learn to eat; and after Lady- 
ſurrow next to him, and making a mark there, that is the | day, when the weather is fair, turn your calves to grats, 
place where he is to ſet off: and when he gets to the | taking them in a few nights at firſt, giving them milk 
far end of the ground, he muſt turn to the right, and | and water, and ſometimes giving the ſame to them 1n 2 
meaſure off fifteen inches from the edge of that open | pail in the field, till you find they are able to feed them- 
furrow next to him, as he comes down again: he is to | ſelves, ſo as not to deſire it: but by no means Jet your 
go another bout to earth his plants, and then all things | graſs be too rank, but ſhort and ſweet, that they may 
will be eaſy to him, as it will be only repeating what he | get it with ſome labour. All wean their calves at orals ; 
did before; for as he is now going another bout, he is | for if you wean them in the houſe with hay and water, 
to meaſure three feet and a half, from the near edge of | it is apt to make them big-bellied, and to rot; and 
the open furrow next to him on his right-hand, and go | when you have reſolved which of the males to keep for 
ſtrait up, and turning ſtill to the right-hand, he muſt | bulls, let the others be gelt for oxen, which the ſooner 
meafure the ſame diſtance, as he comes down again | you do the better: when they are about ten or twenty 
from that open furrow, and when he has made another | days old, is the beſt time, and leaſt dangerous. 1 
bout to earth thoſe plants, he meaſures fifteen inches | In Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and moſt places near Lon- 
from the edge of that furrow ; and when the plants are] don, they commonly fat all their calves for the burcher 2 
put into that he is now making and earthed, he then | becauſe they have there a good market for them, and the 
proceeds to meaſure off three feet and a half, which | lands are not ſo profitable to breed on as in cheaper 
forms the interval, and ſo on earthing, and then mea- | countries; a good calf there often ſelling for as much o 
: | | | * good heifer, eſpecially if they are very fat and tre 
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which they take a great deal of care to make them. 
Their way of doing this is by keeping them clean, 
giving them freſh litter every day, which they lay upon 
their old litter; for they clear out their coops but two 
or three times in a year, and moſt commonly at a time 
when they have no calves in them; they conſtantly alſo 
let them have a large chalk-ſtone or two to lick, which 
they bore a hole through, and hang up by a ſtring in a 
corner of the coop, which prevents their fouling it with 
dung and urine, They alſo obſerve to ſet their coops 
where they may have as little ſun come to them as they 
can, that they be not made cloſe and ſtifling, and that 
they ſtand a yard above the ground, that the urine may 


run from them: and to make them white, they often let 


them blood when they are about a month old, and a 
little before they kill them'; and becauſe _ are often 
looſe, they do not let them, ſuck their fill; but inſtead 
of it they ſometimes give them chalk ſcraped into milk, 
which they pour down with a horn; alſo ſalt and water, 
and ſometimes they cold bathe them, and give them 
bole-armoniac and chalk, which they moiſten with milk, 
and make it into balls, and give it them. If a cow will 
not let a ſtrange calf ſuck her, rub both. hers and the 
calf's noſe with a little brandy. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
vol, I. pag. 228. | 4s = 

A young calf is left with its dam the firſt five or fix 
days, that it may be kept always warm, and ſuck when- 
ever it pleaſes: but if in thoſe five or fix days it grows 
and gathers ſtrength, there is a neceſſity for making a 
ſeparation, as he would exhauſt the cow if left always 


with her. Sucking two or three times a day will now | 


be ſufficient. If you intend to fatten him ſpeedily, and, 
at the ſme time, render his fleſh fine and delicate, let him 
have every day raw eggs, boiled milk, and the crumbs 
of bread : by this means the fleſh, at the end of four or five 
weeks, will be excellent. Calves, therefore, intended 
for the butcher ſhould. not. ſuck above thirty or forty 
days; but thoſe deſigned: for the dam for two months at 
leaſt ; as the more they fuck, the ſtronger and larger 
they will prove. The beſt for bringing up are thoſe 
calved in the months of April, May, and June. It is 
ſeldom that thoſe which come later. acquire ſufficient vi- 
gour to ſupport them during the inclemency of the fol- 
towing winter; the cold cauſing them to droop, and 
many of them to die. Thus calves deſigned for keeping 


ſhould be weaned at two, three, or four months; but 


before taking them totally from the milk, a little good 
graſs, or chopped hay,: ſhould be given them, - that they 
may become accuſtomed: to: ſuch aliment; for when 
they are to be entirely ſeparated from their dam, 
they muſt never be ſuffered: to come near her either in 
the ſtall or paſture, whither they ſhould be ſent every 
day, and remain there, during the ſummer, from morn- 
ing to evening; but at the ſetting in of the cold weather 


in autumn, they muſt not be Jet out till late in the 


morning, and brought back early in the evening. And 
as the pinching cold of winter will be — detri- 
mental to them, they ſhould be kept very warm in a 
cow-houſe, and well ſupplied with water; ſaintfoin, 
lucern, &c. ſhould be mixed with their common hay. 
They muſt be let out only in warm weather. A great 
deal of care is neceflary to bring them through the firſt 
winter, which is the moſt dangerous period of their 
* for they will acquire ſo much ſtrength during the 
ollowing ſummer, that they will have nothing to fear 
rom the cold of a ſecond: winter. Buffon's Hiſtoire Na- 
turelle, tom. IV. ü n e $013. 541-1 13 
NA. deſire of profiting by the milk of the cow, is 
often the cauſe of the calf's being two early weaned. A 
28 or two more, in ſhort the time required by na- 
ue, would ſtrengthen it in its youth; it would grow 
ome ſucceſsfully, and, in time, fetch a profit with good 
b = But this is hardly done any where. No ſooner 
* elieved that it can ſubſiſt without the mother's 
- J than the farmer thinks he gains a great deal by 
eaning it: f 

hes bs bull, or feeble bullock, from which little profit, 
nd much leſs ſervice, can be expeRed i hs 7 525 
2 gnorance and want of reflection form the principal 
ce of this abuſe ! People do not know, or do not 

, that the vital flame, incloſed in the heart of a 
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ll fed, and infirm, it grows at beſt to be a | 
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new- born animal, muſt be cheriſhed and augmented ; 
that it attracts and is nouriſhed by that contained in the 


milk ; that this vital flame, weak at firſt, would ſcarce 
have power to ſeparate the auxiliary fire from the milky 


particles with which it is incorporated, if milk was a. 


leſs delicate ſubſtance than nature hath formed it for this 
firſt ſervice ; but in proportion as the vital fire acquires 
force, the milk grows thick, becauſe its groſſer particles 
are deſtined for forming and conſolidating the body of 


the animal. When the vital lame is arrived at ſuch a 


degree, as to be ſuperior to the ſuccours which the milk 


can afford, nature excites the animal to ſeek a more ſolid 


nouriſhment, and then, but not before, is the time for 
weaning it. For, by anticipating that time, you run 
the riſque of leaving the animal imperfect in its interior 
parts: the aliment which is adminiſtered being above its 


firength, it cannot perform a perfect digeſtion, and the 


nouriſhment it receives is ſo much the leſs; becauſe, in 
all natural bodies, the ſtrongeſt: juices, and the moſt 
efficacious qualities are always mixed, and, as it were, 
blended with the hardeſt particles. Hence it happens, 


that a ſickly animal does not derive from the ſame food 


ſo much nouriſhment as an animal in health. Indeed 
the vital flame, too much employed in reſiſting the at- 
tacks of the corrupted humours, hath not force enough 
to extract from the aliment the neceſſary auxiliary fire it 
contains. Beſides, the food being only in part diſſolved, 
paſſes away in the excrements, and forms only a thin 
inefficacious manure. WY! | 
As therefore we may be aſſured, that by weaning a 
calf too early, it will continue infirm and of ſmall value, 


ſo by leaving it with its mother, as long as its conſtitu- 


tion requires, we may expect it will become ſtrong and 
vigorous; and by following this method, we can hardly 
fail of raiſing a breed of cattle, that will. redound both 
to the honour and profit of the farmer. 33 

Voung calves are apt to be attacked 8 which 
diſturb and torment them, and, at the { time, pres 
vent their fattening. > In order to preſerve them from 
theſe inſets, and even cure them when they are attack- 
ed, it will be proper to prepare an ointment of melt- 
ed hogs-lard and quickſilver, well rubbed together in 
a marble or iron mortar. Spread this ointment upon 
a linen cloth, which wrap up in three folds, and ſtitch 
it for a collar to the calves. It will not only cure 
them, but alſo diſperſe the inſects. 17-02 0114, 


Yu 


There is no better nouriſhment for young calves, 


than vetches ſoaked in water till they ſwell z but obſerve 


to ſteep no more than will ſerve them for once; be- 


cauſe when they continue moiſt for any confiderable 
time, they are apt to grow ſour, and would then do 
them more harm than good. Journal Orconomigue. 
CALKINS, a name given in ſome parts to a ſort of 
horſes ſhoes, made for froſty weather. 
Theſe ſhoes, by forcing the horſe to tread wholly 


on the toes of his hind: feet, are apt to occaſion! bleynies, 


and ruin the back ſinews. The farrier, therefore, ſhould 
be ordered to pare the horn a little low at the heel, and 


turn down the ſponge upon the corner of the anvil, ſo as · 


to make the calkin reſemble the point of a hare's ear; 
which will remove the conſequences often attending the 
common ſquare calkki ..... „ 

CALTHA, the marſh marygold, the name' of a pe- 


rennial plant, growing naturally in the low meadows, 


in many parts of England. Rs: | 
M. du Hamel recommends this plant to the notice 


of farmers, as very uſeful to be cultivated as a winter 


paſture for cattle; and experience has juſtified his re- 
commendation. Perhaps it might prove as uſeful in 
this country as in Frande, eſpecially as cattle are known 
to be extremely fond of it, and the plant might be 
ently: cultivated. . n tau i zd Hin Alke 3 
CAMMOCK, the name of a troubleſome plant in- 
feſting arable lands; but more generally known by the 
name of reſt-harrow; See the article;ResT-HarRow. 

CANARY-/zed, the name of a ſmall feed produced by 


a gramineous plant; cultivated in ſome parts of England. 


A corteſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


cum, has given us the method practiſed by the farmers 
of the iſland of Thanet, in the culture of canary-ſeed. 
He obſerves, that they generally chuſe to ſow it in freſh 

8 | land ; 
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land; that is, ſuch as has only borne graſs. After 
ploughing up the lay, and bringing the land into tolera- 
ble rough tilth, they ſow it with peas; theſe ate kept 
clean hoed as uſual, and yield a good crop. The next 
year the land is well ploughed, and planted with horſe- 
33 which thrive well in that iſland. Theſe two 
crops effectually kill the greenſward, or graſs; take off 
the rankneſs of the ſoil; and the frequent hoeings, which 
are neceſſary to keep the weeds under, bring the land 
into fine tilth. After the beans are off, a thorough 
ploughing is given to the land, and in that condition it 
remains till the ſpring: about the beginning of March, 
- if the weather be fine, and the ſeaſon dry, the land is 
ploughed for the laſt time; immediately after which the 
canary- ſeed is ſown. | 
The farmers in that iſland uſed formerly to ſow 
canary-ſeed with a. broad caſt, ſpreading it all over the 
land; but when this was the practice, they found it 
very difficult to hoe and keep the plants clean from 
weeds : at preſent they ſow it in furrows, made a-croſs 
the land, conſtantly taking care to make the ridges be- 
tween the furrows as ſharp as poſſible : by this means 
the ſeed, which is ſown by hand, ſlips from the ſides and 
tops of the ridges into the furrows, and the plants come 
up in regular rows. The plants muſt be kept very 
clear of weeds by means of the hoe, weeding-hook, &c. 
and if it be a wet ſummer, the intervals muſt be hoed 
ſeveral times ; but of this the intelligent farmer is the 
beſt judge. | 
Three pecks of ſeed are, in general, enough to ſow 
an acre, ſometimes more, and often leſs. The canary- 
ſeed ſeldom comes on till the wheat harveſt is entirely 
over, and the corn houſed : but it muſt be obſerved, that 
the wheat harveſt is generally very early in that iſland, 
It is reaped with a hook, and as faſt as it is cut, the 
reapers lay it on the land in wads, as they call them, or 
parcels about the quantity of half a ſheaf of wheat un- 


bound : in this manner, if the weather be favourable, 


it is left near a fortnight, at the end of which time, the 
wads muſt be turned, that the other {ide may be dried. 
If the weather be very wet, they muſt be turned oftener, 
to prevent the ſeed from ſprouting. 

Type price of reaping canary. in that iſland is from fi 

to eleven. ſhillings per acre; and the price of threſhing 
and drefling it is five or fix ſhillings a quarter. Accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the land, and the tillage that has 
been beſtowed upon it, the farmers there expect their re- 
turn to be from twenty-five to fifty buſhels per acre; but 
the common crop is from thirty to thirty-four. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved that the farmers never pay ſo much 
as ten or eleven ſhillings per acre for reaping this crop, 
unleſs. the canary be very much lodged and tangled, 
which it often is, owing to the Jand in which it grows 


being freſh, rich, and rank, and to the high winds to 


which that iſland is ſubject. | 
| They ſow ſucceſſive crops on the ſame land for eight 
or ten years ; and ſowing canary would be a very great 


improvement to lands which, lie convenient for water 


carriage to London markets, was it not a crop the 
farmer ought. by no means to depend upon, not. only 
| becauſe the return, or quantity it yields, varies greatly, 
but alſo on account of the fluctuation in the price of this 
ſeed in the London markets, where the greateſt and 
_ almoſt the whole demand is. Muſeum Ruft; 
vol. I. Pp. 22. A | 
CANK ER, a ſmall ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, 
which gnaws the fleſh almoſt like a cauſtic. 1 5 
This diſtemper often attacks the foot of a horſe, and 
generally proceeds from thruſhes, when they prove rot- 
ten and putrid, though many other cauſes may produce 


this diſorder. The method uſed by farriers for the cure 


is generally with hot oils, ſuch as vitriol, aqua fortis, 
and butter of antimony, which are very proper to keep 
down. the riſing fleſh, and ſhould be uſed daily till the 
fungus is ſuppreſſed, when once in two days will be 
ſufficient, ſtrewing red precipitate powder over the new 
grown fleſh, till the ſole begins to grow. 
There is one great error committed often in this cure, 
which is, in not having ſufficiznt regard to the hoof ; 
for it ſhould not only be cut off, wherever it preſſes upon 


the tender parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft with —_ 


CAN 


round the coronet, with chamberlye. Purging is very 
proper to complete the cure. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 314. 
CANKER, in trees, implies a wound or blemiſh in the 
trunk, which does not heal up naturally, but will increaſe. 
and damage, if not endanger, the whole tree, | 
The canker in fruit trees is moſt commonly occaſioned 
by wet, which gets in at the cleft where the tree was 
grafted, or at ſome other wound which has been neg- 
tected.; but it alſo proceeds ſometimes from the ſoils not 
agreeing with the nature of the tree, 7 
If this diſtemper be only ſuperficial, ariſing from a 


bruiſe, for example, which the bark may have received, 


it may be cured by cutting the injured part out with a. 
ſharp knife, and' then binding over it a mixture of cow- 
dung and earth, tied on with a wiſp of hay, likewiſe 
daubed with cow-dung. This muſt be done before the 
lap begins to riſe; for otherwiſe the bark will peel, 
looſen, and wither much farther than the bruiſe, to the 
great hazard of the whole tree, eſpecially if the ſtem be 
the part affected; for as to a bruiſed branch, the beſt 
way 1s to lop it off at once, if there be the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of danger. But when the canker has been bred in 
the tree, or when it has extended from the trunk to the 
branches, or from the branches to the trunk, ſo that 
after cutting away to the very quick, there ſtill remains 
an eye, or ſpeck, like that which is ſometimes ſeen to 
run through a whole plant of diſtempered corn, the 
ſhorteſt way is, to commit the tree to the fire, and to 
plant another in its ſtead. Mr, Nourſe is indeed inclined 
to think that, if the canker has not penetrated too far 
the tree or ſtock, ſuppoſing it to be of the apple kind, 


it may poſſibly be ſaved, by regrafting it with a winter 


quinnin, a boderan crab, a boon apple, or a golden pip- 


pen ; neither of which he had obſerved ever to canker : 


but how accurate his obſervations may have been in that 
reſpect, we ſhall not pretend to determine. Certainly it 


may be worth while to try a change of fruit in all ſuch 
caſes, if they are not abſolutely deſperate. He aſſerts, 


upon his own experience, that the apple which we call 
a woodcock, is no way apt to canker, or to be blaſted, 
This, if it be fact, renders it by ſo much the more 
worthy of cultivation, as it is a great and conflant 
bearer, and yields an excellent juice. The misfortune 
is here, as well as in the attempts which have been made 
to ſuit the ſoil and the fruit, that each of theſe is diſtin- 
guiſhed, either by ſuch general appellations and deſcrip- 
tions as ſerve only to puzzle the huſbandman when he 
comes to real practice, or by names which are not known 
out of the places where they are uſed. Doctor Cullen 
will render a great ſervice to mankind, if he ſhould hap- 
pily ſucceed in that important point, which, if we are 
rightly informed, is the object of his preſent ſtudies ; 
viz, to aſcertain by an exact analyſis, which no one can 
be better qualified to do with the utmoſt preciſion, what 
are the component particles of each different ſpecies of 


ſoil, and what proportion they bear to each other. This, 


diveſted of that parade of ſcience, and of ſcientific terms, 
which the learned are too apt to diſplay, and which 
ſerves only to emharraſs common underſtandings, will, 
ſhould ſuch a work appear, as it is hoped that it will 
ſoon, anſwer a very eſſential purpoſe in agriculture, as 


well as lay a fine foundation for uſeful entertainment to 


gentlemen whoſe leiſure permits them to proſecute ſuch 
ſtudies. But the taſk, conſidered in all its various 
branches, is arduous indeed! worthy of that able phyſi- 
cian, we uſe the word here in its moſt extenſive and 
moſt proper meaning, 'and ſkilful chemiſt, whoſe love 
for the welfare of mankind has prompted him to under- 
take it, FIT | 

Mr. Worlidge aſſures us, that he himſelf cured a tree 
deſperately diſeaſed with the canker, by cutting off as 
many as he could .of the cankered e u its 
roots bare during all the winter, and applying to them 
in the ſpring a great quantity of ſwines dung, not too 
new, mixed with the earth, which was then returned into 
its former hole. If this does not do, he condemns the 
tree to be grubbed up, as being paſt recovery. Nourſe's 
Diſcourſe on the Benefits and __—_— of Huſbandr)s 
pag, 138. Morlidgès Syſtema Agriculturæ, cap. vill. fell. 
ll, | 
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CApON, a cock chicken gelded as ſoon as left by have a ſhort carcaſe, and very long legs, like a ſpider, 
Pool ot ate bios tha , begins to crow, {ſuch a horſe is —＋ good + Leroy Wh : To * 
Capons are very uſeful to lead chickens, ducklings, | be ſhort, his whole = Y — N 4 S ud n 
young turkeys, pheaſants, and partridges, which they | and then it denotes 977. 1 Fr Nh Akbourne , thouth the 
will do better than the hen, and at the ſame time-make | theſe make but a ſlow 1 1 * ow gan Y 
a ſtouter defence againſt kites and buzzards. The large- will endure and _ - 9 wy Arg wh J 7 nels 
neſs of their body is alſo of great advantage, as they will | they are urged on 1 = * iy mA 5 dea his ur- 
cover between thirty and forty of them. I. It always denotes ſtreng - 1 e Mr A 
CARAWAY-SEED, the ſeed of a plant growing wild | caſe is of a moderate fize, 1s ribs large, his flanks no 
in ſome rich meadows in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire ; | hollow but ſmooth and full, with a ſtrait back, or but a. 
and is ſometimes found growing in the paſtures near very little ſinking, his hinder 188 A * 
London. It is alſo cultivated for uſe in Eſſex, and ſome ek wt L ne than his ſhoul ers. on on 
other counties. | 5 bee, e e aa 
It is a biennial plant, which riſes from ſeeds one year, CARDOON, a r wild ry I, Propigated 
flowers the next, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are only by its ſeed, which is if an gy 4 form, Al 1 
ripe. It has a taper root like a parſnep, but much | as a grain of wheat, of a very he 875 or | 50% hm 
ſmaller, which runs deep into the ground, and hath a| colour, and marked N 17 D * 
 Rrong aromatic taſte, ſending out many ſmall fibres ; the other. There are two 8 ger jet ras 85 3 55 
from the root ariſes one or two ſmooth, ſolid, channelled firſt is from the middle to teſt 15 5 05 1 Loy = 
ſtalks, about two feet high, garniſhed with winged | other about a month later. 4 & ſol Fr * Us * 
leaves, having long, naked foot-ſtalks. The ftalks | deep, and fine. In a bed of ſuch mouid, ok A 
divide upward into ſeveral ſmaller branches, each of feet wide, two trenches ſhould be opene > ; fes Wi , 
which is terminated by an umbel, compoſed of ſix or ſix inches deep, and at leaſt three feet aſun er or, to 
eight ſmall ſeparate umbels, ſuſtaining ſingle white anſwer the ſame intention, 9 ae the 
flowers, with heart-ſhaped petals; the flowers of thoſe | ſame depth ſhould be a ſtrait by A 066 Ice alon | 
ſmall umbels are cloſely joined together. After the | the bed. Theſe holes 1oull be three ee aſunder, and 
flowers are decayed, the germen becomes an oblong In quincunx order 3 Or, if a trench is uſed, the quincunx 
channelled fruit, compoſed- of two oblong channelled | form ſhould be obſerved in ſowin the ſeeds, which is 
feeds, | d ] performed in the following manner. Five or ſix of the 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of this plant is | ſeeds are dropped nearly together, at tlie 1 Ss. 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, when they will mentioned, and then covered over : not with a de 'gn to 
more certainly grow, than thoſe ſown in the ſpring ; ] let ſo many plants grow cloſe together in : thick cluſter ; 
end the plants which riſe in the autumn generally flower | but, as the growth of theſe ſeeds is ſomewhat precarious, 
the followin ſpring, ſo that a ſummer's growth is hereby | to be the more certain of having two of three plants at 
laved, Millar's Gard. Dis. © leach ſtated diſtance; for if all of them- come up, they 
Caraway-ſeeds delight in a dry mould, ſomething in- are immediate] thinned to that number; I Fg 
©1ning to clay, or rich garden mould. Eight pounds 1 entirely in any one ſpot, the chaſm is filled up 
will ſow an acre. Myortimer's Huſb. vol. I. p. 201. with plants taken from atiother place, generally a hot- 
CARBERRV, a name given in ſome parts of Eng- bed, on which ſome of theſe ſeeds are molt 7 
land to the ooſeberry. | ES, | fown when its heat is expiring, for a recruit in a caſe f 
bets OOO, » wane gently ̃ ˙ A wing wg INS 
The carcaſe of a horſe ought not to be too ſmall and | muſt be taken to keep thoſe plants clear from weeds, and 
ſender for a ſmall carcaſed horſe is 1333 weak. to water them Ay bing n mike N17 in- 
n the other hand, a very large carcaſed horſe proves [creaſe in bulk, ahd not tun to 175 ut t 13 INTENTION 
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by a judicious application of the principles of the new 
husbandry; we mean, by deep and frequent ſtirring of 
the ground on each ſide of the bed, letting the ſhare 
ar ſpade approach to within a very few inches of the 
ants. | 
8 Towards the latter end of October, the cardoons thus 
cultivated will be fit for tying up, in order to be blanch- 
ed, In order to this a dry day ſhould be choſen, when 
all the leaves of each cluſter 0 collected cloſe toge- 
ther, wiſps of ſtraw, or long litter, ſhould be twiſted 
round them ſo as to prevent the acceſs of the air to any 
art of them, except their very top, which ſhould be 
fett open. In a fortnight or three weeks the plants thus 
covered will become white and fit to eat. | 

This tying up, and blanching of cardoons, may be con- 
tinued till the winter approaches, and then thoſe who are 
ſo fond of them as to think it worth their while to be at 
the trouble, may take them up, with ſome earth about 
their roots, and remove them into a green-houſe, if they 
have one, or into a cellar, and by that means keep them 
for uſe all the winter. Some of theſe may be replanted in 
the ſpring, in an open border, as before, to ſeed in June 
or July; or they may be cut down to the ground, when 

hus planted anew, and their ſecond year's ſhoots may be 
ied up and whitened as before. 

Beſides the uſe which the Italians, French, and Spani- 
ards, make of this cardoon, in eating it raw with pepper, 
ſalt, oil, and vinegar, many think it preferable to celery, 
when ſtewed, becauſe it is mellower, and much more 
tender. 

--CARLICE, the ſame with charlock. See the article 
CHARLOCK. 

CARPET-WAY, a green-way, or path left in an 
arable field, without being ploughed. | 

CANE, a hollow place where water ſtands. It alſo 
implies a wood of alder, or other aquatic trees in a moiſt 
boggy place. . | 

CARRIAGE, a general name for carts, waggons, and 
other vehicles, employed in carrying timber, corn, per- 
ſons, &c. from one place to another, 

CARRIAGE, alſo ſignifies a furrow, or trench, for 
conveying of water to overflow and improve meadow- 
land. It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; the main car- 
riage, which ſhould be made with a convenient deſcent; 
and the leſſer carriages, which ſhould be ſhallow, and as 
many in number as poſſible. | 

CARROT, the name of. a root, too well known to 
need any deſcription here. | | 


Carrots are propagated at two or three different ſeaſons, | 


or ſometimes oftner, where people are fond of youn 
carrots through all the ſummer months. The firſt ſeaſon 
for ſowing the ſeeds is ſoon after Chriſtmas, if the weather 
is open, which ſhould be in warm borders, under walls, 
pales, or hedges: but they ſhould not be ſown immedi- 
ately cloſe thereto; but a border of lettuce, or other youn 
ſallad-herbs, of about a foot wide, ſhould be next the 
wall, for otherwiſe they would run up to ſeed, without 
making any tolerable roots. | LL 
They delight in a warm, light, ſandy ſoil, which ſhould 
be dug pretty deep, that the roots may the better run 
down; for if they meet with any obſtruction, they are 
very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral roots, eſpe- 
cially when the ground is too much dunged the ſame year 
that the ſeeds are ſown, before it be conſumed, and mix- 
ed with the earth. | a 
Theſe ſeeds have a great quantity of ſmall forked 
hairs, by which they cloſely adhere, ſo that they 
are difficult to ſow even, ſo as not to come up in 
patches; you ſhould therefore rub it well through both 
hands, whereby the ſeed will be ſeparated before it is 
ſown : then you ſhould chuſe a calm day to ſow it; for 
if the wind blows, it will be impoſſible to ſow it equal; 
for the ſeeds, being very light, will be blown into heaps. 
When the ſeed is ſown, you ſhould tread the ground pret- 
ty cloſe with your feet, that it may be buried, and then 
rake the ground level. 


When the plants are come up, you ſhould hoe the 
ground with a ſmall hoe about three inches wide, cutting 
down all young weeds, and ſeparating the plants to four 
inches diſtance each way, that they may get ftrength ; 


| grow again, you ſhould. hoe the ground over again a ſe- 


CAR 


cond time, in which you ſhould be careful not to leave 
two carrots cloſe to each other, as alſo to ſeparate them 
to a greater diſtance, cutting down all weeds, and flight] 

ſtirring the ſurface of the ground in every place, the bet. 
ter to prevent young weeds from ſpringing, as alſo to fa. 
cilitate the growth of the young carrots. : | 
In about three weeks or a month after, you moſt hoe 
them a third time, when you muſt clear the weeds as be- 
fore; and now you ſhould cut out the carrots to the di- 
ſtance they are to remain, which muſt be proportioned to 
the {1ze you intend to have them grow: if they are to be 
drawn while young, five or. ſix inches aſunder will be 
ſufficient; but if they are to grow large before they are 
pulled up, they ſhould be left eight or ten inches diſtant 
every way : you muſt alſo keep them clear from · weeds, 


ly prejudice them. =” 40 5 
The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds is in February 
on warm banks fituated near the ſhelter of a wall, pale 
or hedge ; but thoſe which are intended for the open large 
quarters, ſhould not be ſown before the beginning of 
March, nor ſhould you ſow later then the end of the 


ſame month; for thoſe which are ſown in April or May 


| will run up to feed before their roots have any bulk, eſpe- 


* 


cially if the weather ſhould prove hot and dry. 

In July you may ſow again for an autumnal crop; and 
in the end of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand the win- 
ter; by which method you will have early carrots in 
March, before the ſpring ſowing will be fit to draw; but 
theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are often very tough 
and ſticky. Many people mix ſeveral other ſorts of ſeeds, 
as leek, onion, parſnip, radiſh, &c. amongſt their car- 
rots ; and others plant beans, &c. but, in my opinion, 
neither of theſe methods are good; for if there is a full 
crop of any of theſe plants, there can be no room for any 


thing elſe amongſt them; ſo that what is got by one is 


loſt by the other; and, beſides, it is not only more ſight- 
ly, but better, for the plants of each kind to be ſown ſe- 
parate ; and alſo by this means your ground will be clear 
when the crop is gone, to ſow or plant any thing elſe; 
but when three or four kinds are mixed together, the 
ground 1s ſeldom at liberty before the ſucceeding ſpring : 
beſides, where beans, or any other tall growing plants, 
are planted amongſt the carrots, it is apt to make them 
grow more in top than root; ſo that they will not be half 
» large as if ſown ſingly without any other plants amongſt 
them. Aika 


But in order to preſerve your carrots for uſe all the 


g | winter and ſpring, you ſhould, about the beginning of 


November, when the green leaves are decayed, dig them 
up, and lay them in ſand in a dry place, where the froſt 
cannot come to them, taking them out from time to-time, 
as you have occaſion for them, reſerving ſome of the 


g | longeſt and ſtraighteſt roots for ſeed, if you intend to fave 


any; which roots ſhould be planted in the middle of Fe- 
bruary, in a light ſoil, about a foot aſunder each way, 
obſerving to keep the ground clear from weeds; and 
about the middle of Auguſt, when you find the ſeeds are 
ripe, you muſt cut it of, and carry it to a dry place, where 
it ſhould be expoſed to the ſun and air for ſeveral days to 


dry: then you may beat out the ſeeds, and put it up in 


bags, keeping it in a dry place till you uſe it. This ſeed 


is ſeldom eſteemed very good after the firſt or ſecond year 


at moſt; but new ſeed is always preferred; nor will it 
grow when it is more than two years old. | 

The Flemings have long known the advantage of feed- 
ing their cattle with carrots; though it is but of late years 
that this root has been cultivated for that purpoſe in the 
fields in England: nor does this uſeful and profitable prac- 
tice extend even now to möre than a few parts of this 
country; though there is ſcarce any root yet known, 
which is more heartening food for moſt ſorts of animals, 
or which better merits the huſbandman's attention; 25 
one acre of carrots, well planted, will fatten a greater 
number of ſheep, or bullocks, than three acres of turnips 
and at the ſame time their fleſh will be firmer, and better 
taſted. Horſes are extremely fond of this food, and there 
is not any better for hogs. Theſe roots have alſo been 
of ſuch excellent ſervice to deer, in parks, 


and in about three weeks after, when the weeds begin to 


numbers of theſe valuable creatures have periſhed elſe- 
* where, 


which, if ſuffered to grow amongſt the carrots, will greate - 


that when 
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has been an extreme ſcarcity of their uſual food; thoſe 
that have been fed with carrots have kept their fleſh all 
the winter, and, upon the growth of the graſs in the 
ſpring, have been fat early in the ſeaſon. This is not an 
inconſiderable advantage, in places where the graſs is ge- 
nerally backward in its growth. A 4 
This plant has alſo a very great ſuperiority over turnips; 
namely, that the crop is not ſo liable to fail: for as the 
carrots are ſown in the ſpring, the plants generally come 
up well ; and unleſs the months. of June and July prove 
very bad, there 1s no danger of their ſucceeding : where- 


as turnips are frequently deſtroyed by the fly at their firſt 


coming up; and in dry autumns mY are attacked by the 
caterpillars, which lay waſte whole fields in a ſhort time. 
But carrots are not preyed upon by either of theſe vermin. 
Every farmer who has a ſtock of cattle or ſheep, ſhould 
therefore always have good ſtore of theſe roots, if he has 
land proper for the purpoſe, which muſt be light, and of 


a proper depth, to admit the roots running down. 


In preparing of the land for carrots in the open field, 
if it has not been in the tillage before, it ſhould be 
ploughed early in autumn, and then ploughed acroſs 
again before winter, laying it up in ridges to mellow by 
the froſt; and if the ground is poor, ſome rotten dung 
ſhould be ſpread over it in winter, which ſhou'd be 
ploughed in before the end of January; then in March, 
the ground ſhould be ploughed again to receive the ſeeds ; 
in the doing of which ſome farmers have two ploughs, 
one following the other in the ſame furrow, ſo that the 


ground is looſened a foot and a half deep, or more; 


others have men with ſpades following the plough in the 
furrows, turning up a ſpit of earth from the bottom, 
which they lay upon the top, levelling it ſmooth, and 
breaking the clods ; the latter method is attended with a 
little more expence, but is much preferable to the fart ; 
becauſe in fhis way the clods are more broken, and the 
ſurface of the ground is laid much evener. 

If the land has been in tillage before, it will require 


but three ploughings : the firſt juſt before winter, when 


it ſhould be laid in high ridges for the reaſons above 
given ; the ſecond croſs ploughing ſhould be in January, 
after which, if it be well harrowed to break the clods, 
it will be of great ſervice : the laſt time muſt be in 
March to receive the ſeeds; this ſhould be performed in 
the manner already mentioned: after this third plough- 
ing, if there remain great clods of earth unbroken, it 


wilt be proper to harrow it well before the ſeeds are 


ſown, One pound and a half of ſeed will be ſufficient 
for an acre of land; but as they are apt to adhere toge- 
gether, they are more difficult to ſow than moſt other 
leeds ; ſome therefore mix a quantity of dry ſand with 
their ſeeds, rubbing them well together, ſo as to ſeparate 
the carrots from one another, which is a good method. 
After the ſeeds are ſown they muſt be gently harrowed 
in to bury them; and when the plants come up they 
ſhould be hoed in the manner above directed, with this 
caution, to leave the plants at a greater diſtance. Miller's 
Gard. Ded.: - | „„ 
The ingenious M. Chateauvieux tells us, that having 
cultivated ſome carrots in the open field, according to 
the principles of the new huſbandry, found, when they 
were taken up, which was done on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, that they were from eighteen to twenty, and ſome 
twenty- five inches long, and from two and a half to 
three and a half, and ſome four inches in diameter, and 
weighed from twenty-five, to thirty-three ounces each. 
The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
eing perſuaded that the cultivation of carrots for the 
ood of cattle could not fail of being advantageous to the 
farmer, publiſhed a premium of twenty pounds to the 
perſon who ſhould ſow the greateſt number of acres 
with carrots, for the feeding of cattle only; adding, 
that it was expected the perſon who received the pre- 
e ſhould give an account of the ſoil, culture, time 
9 up, and their effects on the cattle fed with 
This premium was accordingly given in the year 
1766 to Mr. Robert Billing, a pd 8 Forks at- 
eaſenham in Norfolk; he having ſowed thirty acres 
and two rods of land with carrots, for feeding cattle 


wheres through want in very hard winters, when thete | 
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only. At the ſame time he ſent an account of the me- 


thods he uſed in the culture of his carrots, which was 


ſo well approved of by the Society, that it was publiſh- 


ed at their requeſt : an abſtract therefore of this pamphlet 


muſt, we preſume, be very acceptable to the reader, 

Mr. Billing obſerves, that the uſe of carrots for the 
winter feed of cattle has been long known and practiſed 
in the eaſtern parts of Suffolk, where it is common to 
make carrots ſerve the ſame purpoſe turnips have' many 
years done in moſt parts of the county of Norfolk; be- 
ſides, that many are ſent from thence to the London 
market: but carrots never have been ſown'in the latter 
county, for the maintenance of cattle, till he tried a 
ſmall parcel in the year 1761, and another in the year 
1762. Re COT 875) Z | 

"He thought it prudent, he ſays, to make thoſe trials 
before he became a candidate for the premium offered by 
the Society ; the hopes of deſerving which encouraged 


him to venture a pretty large and unuſual expence, as 
well as the loſs of a great part of his winter crop, and 


which has thus become the means of * known, in 
his part of the country, a ſpecies of huſbandry with 
which they had before no acquaintance but by hearſay, 


being above fifty miles from the country where it had 


before prevailed. 


In the year 1763, he ſowed thirty acres and an half 


by menſuration. n 8” 

This quantity of land lying in three parcels, one, of 
We wheat in the year 1762 one, of 
half an acre only, had borne clover; and the laſt, of 
ſeventeen acres, turnips that year. The piece of thir- 


teen acres is a cold loamy ſoil, ſhallow, and upon a ſort 


of loamy gravel, The half acre is a ſoil much mixed, 
upon a moiſt clay. The ſeventeen acres may be divided 
into two parts, the one of fourteen acres, and-the other 
of three. Both are a light and dry ſoil, newly improved 
with a marle; the former, an exceeding-good: tempered 
ſoil, upon a marle; the other, a ſhallow black ſand, 
upon a kind of imperfect grit-ſtone, called, in Norfolk, 
a carr-ſtone, : LS PLC TOI 30 7B | 

Previous to giving an account of the ſucceſs of his 
crop of carrots, and of the uſe he made of them in 
feeding cattle, he deſcribes the manner in which he cul- 
tivated theſe ſeveral pieces of land, founded as well upon 
the beſt information he was able to procure, as upon the 
obſervation afforded him by his own experience of the 


| former year. 


The wheat and clover ſtubble he ſplit down with the 


plough early in the preceding November, and is ſatisfied, 


from all the obſervations he has made ſince he firſt be- 
gun the cultivation, that whether the wheat ſtubble be, 


as it is called in Norfolk, flat work, or in ridges, or the 


carrots are to be ſown after clover or rye-graſs, the land 
cannot be ploughed too early; ſo that the froſt and ſnow 


may, have their full effect in mellowing the ground for 


the reception of ſo ſmall a ſeed ; and this is the more 


neceſſary to be attended to, the ſtiffer and tougher the 
ſoil ſhall chance to be, _ | 


The land that had been turnips he let alone till the 


end of January, or beginning of February, . thinking 
this time enough, becauſe the earth was ee | 


ary 


cleaned by the cultivation and ſummer hoeing nece 
for the crop of turnips. ae: 


Of the thirteen acres of wheat ſtubble, fix were 


dunged for wheat, but not for carrots ; four and a half 


not dunged at all; and two and a half for the carrot 


crop only. The clover land was dunged for the carrots : 


and of the ſeventeen acres that had been turnips in 1762, 
part had been tathed for the turnips, that is, where ſheep 
have been folded; and the whole crop of turnips. was 
fed off by ſheep and neat cattle, 2; 
Four pounds of ſeed on an acre is ſufficient : but as 
the ſeed is very ſmall, light, and hard to ſeparate and 


diſperſe equally on the ground, he was at firſt a good 


deal puzzled how to overcome this difficulty; and though 
he was adviſed to make uſe of a mixture of ſand, he did 
not find it anſwer, becauſe the weight of the ſand car- 
ried it all to the bottom of the ſeed- cot: he ſows it 


therefore now unmixed, as they do turnips, after having 
| forced it through a fine chaff- ſieve by rubbing. 


It 
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It will be three weeks, after ſowing, and ſometimes 
longer, before the carrots appear : this is the principal 
advantage, beſides the difference of expence, that tur- 
nips have over them, for the latter are not ſown till about 
Midſummer, and coming quicker to the hoe, get the 
better of the weeds more eaſily; for weeds do not grow 
near ſo faſt about Midſummer, as in the ſpring. 

The carrots lying a longer time before they come up, 
'and continuing afterwards a long time very weak, they 
are ſeven or eight weeks before they are fit for the hoe, 
and in the mean time afford the weeds an opportunity to 
get ſtrength, in a ſeaſon too, when unluckily they grow 
the faſteſt: Mr. Billing is therefore of opinion, that 
though it is neceſſary to ſow carrots before turnips, it is 
better to ſow them as late as you can with ſafety to the 
crop; for of his, thoſe ſown in April on the clover 
ſtubble came much the ſooneſt to the hoe, though later 
ſown. 

The wheat and clover ſtubble were ploughed three 
times; the piece after turnips but twice; the firſt time 
ſhallow, the ſecond as deep as the ftaple of the ground 
would permit; and on this ploughing the carrots were 
ſown. 

As it would remove ſome of the objeCtions to a carrot 
crop, and lighten much the expence of weeding, could 
they be ſown later; and as this might be done could 
the ſeed be made to come up ſooner, this ſenſible farmer 
imagines the ſeed might be ſteeped in ſomewhat that 
would forward its vegetation, and afterwards ſown, 
when dry enough to ſeparate, 5 
Vet however expenſive the ſtrength of the weeds in a 
crop of carrots makes the hoeing of them, the crop itſelf 
is not apt to ſuffer, for though the young carrots are 
quite covered in a thicket of weeds before hoeing, and 
ſhould be buried in earth after the hoeing; yet they 
ſeem no way hurt if they get clear again, as they gene- 
rally do in a fortnight after, if not cut off, or buried too 
deep, for want of ſkill in the labourer, 

The Norfolk hoe is fix inches wide. If the carrots 
chance to be tolerably clean, they may be hoed the firſt 
time for eight ſhillings per acre; but if the ground be 


full of weeds, occaſioned either by much rain, the foul- | 


neſs of the ground before ſowing, or the length of the 
time between the ſowing and hoeing, the firſt hoeing 
will amount to ten or twelve ſhillings per acre. 

About ten days or a fortnight after hoeing, they ſhould 
be harrowed : this will diſplace the weeds, and prevent 
their growing again, which many of them will other- 
wiſe probably do, eſpecially if it be ſhowery weather: 
the harrowing does not hurt the carrot plants, but, on 
the contrary, does them much ſervice, by bringing freſh 
earth to them, as well as killing the weeds. 

About three weeks after the harrowing, in caſe it has 
not perfectly cleared the ground of weeds, or in caſe 
new weeds come up, Mr. Billing hoes the carrots a ſe- 
cond time, which coſts about four or five ſhillings per 
acre, as the ground is more or leſs foul ; and after this, 


if there till remain any weeds, which will be the caſe 


if much rain falls during the time of the ſecond hoeing, 
a ſecond harrowing is beſtowed. | 

Where the weather has been favourable, and thoſe 
employed in hoeing have done their duty, the carrots 
once hoed and harrowed have been as clean as thoſe on 
which two hoeings, and as many harrowings have been 
beſtowed. 
Mr. Billing next proceeds.to inform us of the ſucceſs 
he had in the year 1763, on the ſeveral parcels of ground 
already deſcribed. His carrots proved beſt on the piece 
of two acres and a half that had been wheat, not dunged 
for the crop of wheat, but dunged for the crop of car- 
rots, and on the half acre clover ſtubble dunged for the 
carrots. | 

Many of the carrots out of both pieces meaſured two 
feet in length, thoſe on the former from twelve to four- 
teen inches in circumference at the upper end, and thoſe 
of the latter from twelve to ſixteen ; a difference of bulk 
owing, perhaps, both to the difference of ſoil, and the 
effect of former crops. 
On the two acres and a half Mr. Billing computes he 
had from twenty-two to twenty-four loads per acre, and 

| he 
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| about fifty-five, or fifty-ſix cart loads on the whole: the 


half acre on clover ſtubble produced about twelve loads: 
the ſix acres and a half dunged for wheat, but not for 
carrots, produced from eighteen to twenty: cart-loads 
per acre, and in the whole about one hundred and four 
loads; the four acres -not dunged for either wheat or 
carrots, produced from twelve to-fourteen loads per acre, 
and in the whole fifty-two loads. | 

He had but an indifferent crop of turnips the ſucceed- 
ing year, on the ſeventeen-acre piece, but had from ſix- 
teen to eighteen cart-loads per acre of carrots on four- 
teen acres of it, but a very poor crop on the three re- 
maining acres ; ſo that he computes he might have on 
the ſeventeen acres after turnips not quite two hundred 
and ſeventy loads, which make, with the former, about 
five hundred and ten loads of carrots, equal in uſe and 
effect to near one thouſand loads of turnips, or three 
hundred loads of hay, as experience has convinced him 
from the various methods in which he had tried them. 

Mr. Billing thinks it is not improbable that he might 
beſides loſe five or ſix loads, which the poor people took, 
inſtead of a ſingle load they might have ſtole, had the 
land been cropped with turnips; but this loſs will be 
evidently much lightened, fhould the growth of carrots 
become general in the country. 

The beſt method of drawing the carrots is with a 
four tined fork, with which a man breaks the ground 
ſix or eight inches deep, very carefully without injuring 
the carrots; and is followed by a little boy, who ga- 
thers the carrots, and throws them in heaps. SY 

Our farmer began to draw his carrots for uſe about 
three weeks after Michaelmas; but as the cattle he in- 
tended to feed on them had never been uſed to ſo hard 
food, he thought it beſt to give them, at the ſame time, 
both cabbages and carrots, leſt they ſhould ſuffer by a 
diſtaſte at the beginning. SET Th N 

He had about forty load of cabbages growing on one 
half acre, equal in uſe, as appeared on trial, to about 
ſeventeen or eighteen loads of carrots. He obſerved, 
that cattle of every ſort naturally. eat the cabbages as 
readily as they would have done turnips; and ſoon af- + 
ter having gradually learnt to eat carrots, began to pre- 
fer them. Both the cabbages and carrots, and after- 
wards the latter with turnips, were brought from a place 
where they grew, to a paſture cloſe; and, without any 
other preparation than ſhaking off the dirt, they were 
diſperſed on the ground for the cattle to feed on pro- 


| miſcuouſly. 


From the experience Mr. Billing has had in fatten- 
ing cattle on turnips in houſes or ſtalls, he is perſuaded 
that by this means the carrots might have been made to 
go a great deal further; but beſides the great trouble at- 
tending this method, eſpecially if the number of beaſts 
be great, and the hazard of beaſts foundering in the 


way to London, an accident that often happens to 


ſtall fed cattle, and that the benefit of their ſtale is 


loſt to the ground, he is convinced the beef is not ſo 


good, though perhaps more ſightly. | 

The firſt ſtock he began to feed in this manner con- 
ſiſted of twelve neat beaſts, and forty-nine ſhearing 
weathers, or thoſe not quite two years old: ten of the 
former were Norfolk bred ſteers, and began to feed on 
the firſt carrots he drew: at the ſame time he put on a 
cow, and a heifer three years old. At old Martinmas 
Mr. Billing bought ſeventeen Scotch bullocks, which, 
with a cow from his dairy, made up the number thirty; 
and ſoon after he increaſed this number to thirty-three, 
by adding three more from his dairy. 

It is, however, to be obſerved, that when the cab- 
bages were ſpent, he allowed a load of turnips each day 
for ſome time for this flock of cattle, which, with three 
loads of carrots, was a ſufficient proviſion for them. 
This enabled him to determine, that one load of carrots 
is nearly equal to two of turnips ; for if the cattle had 
been fed on turnips only, it would have coſt him little - 
leſs than ſeven loads, computing on the experience of 
many years fattening cattle with turnips ; yet he declares 
he never knew cattle thrive faſter. ; | 

Nine of the ſteers were ſold fat in Smithfield on the 
ſeventeenth of February, and weighed about forty ** 
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of the carrots continue buried, even after a ſecond plough- 1 
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folk ſtone, that is, ſeventy London ſtone, each. An- 
other ſteer and cow were killed in the country, the latter 
it Weaſenham town, and which died very fat, about 
the ſame time: the Scotch were fold at St. Ives about 
the beginning of May : the ſteers ſold in Smithfield for 
about ſeven pounds fifteen ſhillings each. | 

Our farmer being told the market was then low there, 
ſold all the Scotch, except one, at St. Ives, where they 
fetched him about ſeven guineas each. 


bove ſixty ſtone, it ſold for eight pounds, and was ſaid 
t bb a of the fatteſk beef killed in London that 


the ſaleſman : the others were not inferior. : 

The forty-eight weathers were ſold fat at St. Ives in the 
month of May, at about fifteen ſhillings each. 

Theſe thirty-three beaſts, and forty-eight ſheep, brought 
Mr. Billing, according to his computation, about one 
hundred and twenty pounds profit; out of which deduCting 
one tenth for the ſhare the cabbages and turnips had in 
fattening them, which is rather too much, eſpecially as 
the cattle ſoon began to leave the turnips, there remains 
one hundred and eight pounds to be carried to the account 
of the carrots. x | 5 

The large quantity of carrots our induſtrious farmer 
had growing gave him alſo an opportunity of trying 
their uſe in feeding dairy cows, ſheep, horſes, and hogs. 

In the month of April he found he ſhould have nine or 
ten acres to ſpare, beyond what was neceſſary to complete 
the ſattening his bullocks. This happened too at a time 
when his turnips, as well as thoſe of his neighbours, be- 
gan to decay, and enabled him to ſupply that defect, to 
which the Norfolk farmers are very ſubject in the ſpring of 
the year, and which no method of managing their turnips 
ever exempted them from, when the weather is wet and 
froſty by turns; and from this decay the carrots ſeem pro- 
tected by their hardineſs. From this time he fed his whole 
dairy of thirty-five cows, and his flock of twenty-one 
{core of ſheep, on carrots. | Gi | 

At the fame time he thought of a method of getting 
the carrots out of the ground with more eaſe and expedi- 
tion than he had done before, which was of great uſe 
when he had other occaſions for his ſervants ; beſides 
which it alſo prepared the land better for the enſuing 
Crop. | 
They were ploughed up with a narrow-ſhafed wheel 
plough; going flow, the ſhare opened the earth, and 


cut very few of the carrots ; thoſe few being only ſuch 


as chanced to meet the very point of the ſhare. 

The plat, or earth-board, turned moſt of the carrots 
out of the ground, and, by harrowing afterwards, were 
molt of them quite cleared from the earth. Though the 
Toots extended a good way into the ground, and below 
the pan, he did not think it neceſſary to plough ſo deep, 
and conſequently the land ſuffered no damage, which 


_ otherwiſe it might have done, as ſome few of the carrots 


Inſtead of deing turned out, were buried: it is alſo neceſ- 
lary to plough the land and harrow it a ſecond time; but 


though this ſhould be at an interval of a month, the | 


buried roots will take no harm. ; 225 

Mr. Billing turned his dairy cows and flock of ſheep on 
this land after the ploughing, without any further trouble 
Or preparation, and had all the reaſon in the world to be 
pleaſed with the event: both took readily to eating the 
ag though he thinks the cows more ſo than the 

eep. e 

The former not only gave more milk than is uſual at 
that time of the year, but many continued to give milk, 
which would with ſuch turnips as he had then to give 
them, have been nearly dry. The butter made was like- 
wiſe much better than that from turnips; and both ſheep 
and lambs did much better than he ever remembers them 


to have done at this ſeaſon of the year: beſides this, the 


land was evidently very much improved from the ſtale of 
the cattle, of which he plainly perceived the benefit in the 
enſuing crop. | | | 5 
It is proper to obſerve, that in this method, ſome few 
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ing; but theſe were turned out upon a third plotighitis; 
when barley was ſown, and were clean eaten up by 2 
2g of ſheep, without any injury to the new ſown bar- 

In this manner the cows and ſheep were fed for three 
weeks, which Mr. Billing values at about twenty pounds 


and, conſidering how he might have ſuffered; had he 
wanted turnips, and not been able to' ſupply that want 


| | with carrots, he thinks, he might value his feed at a great 
The former coſt about four pounds ten ſhillings each; | | | ts 


the latter, three pounds fifteen. The other Scotch he 
ſent to London, where, though it weighed but a little 


deal more. : | | 

In November 1763, he began to feed ſixteen horſes, 
which did all his farming work, with carrots : they had 
neither hay nor corn, except his team that carried his 


| corn to Brancaſter, a ſea-port, at fifteen miles diftance : 
winter, as Mr. Billing was informed by Mr. Brownſworth 


to this team he allowed a buſhel of oats a day to the whole 
team: the reſt had nothing beſides carrots, except peaſe- 
ſtraw and chaff, until the ſowing barley. In April he in- 
creaſed their work ſo much, that he thought it neceſſary to 
give them a few oats; but they continued to ſubfiſt chief- 
ly on carrots, until they were turned- to graſs, the latter 
end of May. | | | $1 

Mr. Billing declares he never knew his horſes in better 
order, or do their work better; and they were fo fond of 
carrots, that he frequently found, that when the team 
mentioned before were fo fatigued, that they refuſed to eat 
their corn, they would eat it when mixed with the car- 
rots chopped. | | | | 

It may be proper to obſerve, that he always chopped 

off the heads and tails of the carrots he gave his horſes, 
and. ſometimes gave them another cut. Though he 
could not find it was neceſſary, he maſhed them alſo for 
his horſes, none of which trouble be found at all requi- 
ſite or even uſeful for other beaſts: the gathering and re- 
moving the carrots, and diſperſing them about the paſ- 
ture-land where he fed his cattle, were ſufficient. . 
Mr. Billing gave the ſixteen horſes two loads of carrots 
every week ; and theſe two loads, he computes, ſaved 
him more than a load of hay ; which, at twenty-five 
ſhillings a load, amounted to thirty-five pounds. 

To this might be added, the benefit received by the 
ſwine, to which he threw all the tops and tails of the 
carrots uſed for the horſes ; and they throve exceed- 
ingly, and were ſo fond of them, that he could never find 
that any dirt which might ſtick to them, prevented their 
eating them : but as the principal part of the food of the 
ſwine was milk at firſt, and afterwards peaſe, our farmer 
has not ſet any value on this part of his profit; the total 
of what he has eſtimated it on the other articles, a- 
mounting to one hundred and ſixty- three pounds, 
Of the thirty acres and a half, four were ſown in the 
year 1764, with oats, all the reſt with ire : the four 
acres were part of the land where he. ploughed up the 
carrots ; the reſt of this piece was ſown with barley : 
both produced a prodigious crop, not leſs than three 
loads of corn in the ſtraw, per acre: on the reſt of the 
land his crop was leſs bulky, and ſhorter, yet very good, 


perhaps not leſs in the quantity of grain than the other. 


And here it may not be improper to mention, that when 
in a former year, he had ſown the two ends of a large 
cloſe with carrots, without dung, and the middle with 
turnips, for which the land was well dunged, yet, when 
the whole encloſure was, the next year, ſown with bar- 
ley, that after the carrots was the beft, 25 
Another recommendation of carrots is, that our in- 
telligent farmer finds them a more certain crop, both for 
growth and duration, than turnips: the latter are ex- 
ceedingly apt to fail, as well as rot, towards the ſpring, 
when moſt wanted. Perhaps the former is, in ſome 
meaſure, owing to the lands in Norfolk being, as the 
farmers expreſs it, ſurfeited with turnips, to which they 
have been ſo long accuſtomed. But however this be, 
there are many reaſons for chuſing both, that if one fail, 
we may rely, for ſo neceſſary a winter proviſion, on the 
other, . | ee 25 
This candid farmer thinks he ought not, however, to 
conceal, that at the firſt beginning of a new ſort of 
husbandry, many difficulties Rand in the way : the ex- 
pence is very heavy, much beyond the expence of tur- 
nips, and is, perhaps, increaſed by the aukwardneſs of 
labouring men and ſervants, who are both ignorant and 
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larger quantity of hay, ſtraw, &c. | 
CART-RAKE, the cart track, or furrow made by 


of bees, ſignifies a ſwarm or flight of bees. 


CAT 


perverſe about moſt new employments : beſides this, the 
cleaning of carrots from weeds is much more neceſſary 
than of turnips, and yet goes on much ſlower, fo as 
ſometimes hardly to be completed : and, moreover, if 
a long continued froſt ſhould happen, it will be very 
difficult to get carrots out of the ground (indeed the 
turnips in this caſe are apt to ſpoil) ; but this inconve- 
nience may, in ſome meaſure, be prevented, by draw- 


| 


ing the carrots before the froſt ; though this will be at- 


tended with difficulty when the quantity amounts to 


fifty or a hundred loads. | 


uch is the account given by Mr. Billing, with re- 


gard to the culture and uſe of carrots, for the feeding of 
cattle. And as theſe experiments were made ſo much at 
large, the farmer may, without heſitation, adopt this 
method; and if his ſoil is adapted to the growth of 
carrots, he need not doubt of greatly increaſing his an- 
nual profit. That they are wholeſome feed for cattle 


has been long known; but that ſuch advantages reſulted | 


from their uſe as Mr. Billing relates, few farmers could 
have imagined. | 


Wild CarRoT, Bird s-neſt, or Bees-neſt, the name of 
a biennial weed common in paſture grounds. It greatly 


reſembles the cultivated carrot, of which indeed it is 


only a ſpecies. The wild ſort however differs from the 
cultivated in its roots, which are ſmall and ſticky. In 
both ſorts, after they have done flowering, the umbels 


contract themſelves into the ſhape of a bird's neſt. 


CAR SICK, a term uſed in ſome of the northern 


counties to ſignify the cart-rut, or gutter made by the 


wheel of a cart or waggon. 

CART, a vehicle mounted upon two wheels, and 
drawn by one or more horſes. | 

The chief difficulty in the conſtruction of wheel car- 
riages, conſiſts in properly adapting the wheels and axle, 
which ought to be done in ſuch a manner, that the car- 
riage may move with the leaſt force poſſible, See the 
article W AGGON. 0 | 

CART-LODGE, a ſmall out-houſe for ſheltering 


carts, waggons, &c. from the weather. | 


Farmers ſhould be very careful to place their wag- 
gons, carts, &c. under proper ſhelter, when out of uſe, 
as they will laſt twice as long by this means, as they 


would if expoſed in the yard to all weathers ; for as they 
are thus ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, they ſoon 


rot, and become unfit for uſe. 
CART-LADDER, a kind of rack, placed occaſion- 
ally at the tail of a cart or waggon, to make it hold the 


the wheels of a cart or waggon. | 
CART-RUT, the ſame with cart-rake, See the 

f receding article, | OY 
CARTWRIGHT, a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to 

make carts, waggons, &c. generally called a wheel- 


wright. 


CARUE, or KERVUE, four. Thus to carue, ſigni- 


fies to grow ſour, and is generally applied to cream. 


CARUNCLE of the eye, the fleſhy ſubſtance in the 


inner corner of a horſe's eye, next the noſe. 


 CASINGS, or Cow-BLaKEs, dried cows dung, 
uſed in ſeveral parts for fewel. | 
CAST, a flight of birds, inſets, &c. Thus a caft 


CATCH-FLY, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 


lycharis, now greatly cultivated in gardens, 


The double flowering ſort of catch-fly was accidentally 


obtained from the ſeeds of the fin zle; and has not been 
known above forty years in the f 


neliſh gardens. As 
this ſort never produces ſeeds, ſo it can only be propa- 


| 2 by parting and flipping the roots; the beſt time 
for this is in autumn, at which time every ſlip will 


grow. If this be performed in September, the flips 


will have taken good roots before the froſt, and will 


flower well the following ſummer ; but if they are ex- 
pected to flower ſtrong, the roots muſt not be divided into 


. ſmall flips, though for multiplying the plant, it is no 
matter how. ſmall the ſlips are. 


Theſe ſhould be planted 
on a border expoſed to the morning ſun, and ſhaded 


[ 


when the ſun is warm, till they have taken root. If. 
the ſlips are planted in the beginning of September, they 
1 f 
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wilt be rooted-ftrong enough to plant in the borders of 
the flower-garden, by the middle or latter end of Ogo 
ber. The roots of this ſort multiply ſo faſt as to make 
it neceſſary to tranſplant and part them every year; for 
when they are ſuffered to remain any longer, they are 
very apt to rot. It delights in a light moiſt ſoil. | 

It has the name of catch-fly, from a glutinous liquor, 
almoſt as clammy as bird-lime, ſweating out of the {talks 
under each pair of leaves; ſo that the flies, which happen 
to light on theſe places, are faſtened to the ſtalk, where 


| they die. 


CATCH-LAND, a name given to ſuch land as is not 
certainly known to which pariſh it belongs; and there- 
fore the miniſter, who firſt gets the tithes of it, enjoys it 
for that year. | 

CATERPILLAR, a general name for all inſects of 
the butterfly kind, while they continue in their reptile 
or worm ſtate. | 3 

It is well known, that all winged inſects paſs through 
a reptile ſtate, before they arrive at perfection. This 
great change from a worm to a fly, or butterfly, was 
formerly eſteemed a real metamorphoſis, or change of one 
animal into another; but later diſcoveries have put it be- 
2 all doubt, that the embrio butterfly, with all the 
ineaments of his parent, is contained within the external 
caſes, or coverings of the caterpillar. When the includ- _ 
ed animal has acquired a ſufficient degree of ſtrength, theſe 
coverings are thrown. off, and it appears in its genuine 
form of a fly, or butterfly. It muſt, however, be obſerv- 
ed, that before the creature can free itſelf from theſe cover- 
ings, it muſt paſs through a ſtate of reſt, called by natu- 
raliſts nymph, or chryſalis ſtate, Sn 

Mr. Hitt obſerves, that there are two ſorts of caterpil- 
lars, at leaſt thoſe of two colours, which feed upon fruit- 
trees, the one black, and the other green. The black 

enerally make their appearance in March, if the ſea- 
on be dry, upon the pear, apple, and ſeveral other 
trees. OI Is 
Sometimes great numbers of them are contained in a 
ſort of kel, or web, and, if they are to be come at, ſhould 
be taken off; for otherwiſe they will diſperſe themſelves 
to all parts of the tree, and there feed upon the bloſſoms, 
leaves, or their buds, before they are unfolded. After 
they have lived ſome time in this active ſtate, they gene- 
rally conceal themſelves in a bunch of leaves, or in a ca- 
vity of the rind of a tree, where many of their eggs are 
hatched the ſame ſummer, and become very deſtructive. 
There is alſo reaſon to think, that ſome of their eggs are 
preſerved in thoſe places during the winter, as many of 
them, and ſome kindled or animated, have been found in 
old nail holes, and under pieces of dead bark, during the 
month of February. | | 
The walls ſhould therefore be well waſhed, and the 
dwarfs and ſtandard trees well drefled and cleanſed at that 
ſeaſon. | 6 
The green caterpillars, which may, perhaps, be the 


fame with the former at their firſt appearance, till their 


colour is gradually changed by living wholly on green food, 
are never ſeen ſo early in the ſpring as the former; but are 
very prejudicial to both the young branches and fruit of 


the apricot, cherry, plum, apple, pear, currant, gooſe- 


berry, &c. 55 | 
They are never ſeen in great numbers together incloſe 
in a kel or web; but are generally found ſingle, wrapt 
up in the extremity of a new made branch of the above- 
mentioned trees, or in a bunch of bloſſoms of an apple, 
pear, or cherry- tree, and ſometimes on an apricot, with 
a leaf to cover them. Part of their bad effects may be 
prevented in wall- trees, or dwarfs, whoſe branches are 
within reach. If they be at the extremity of a branch, 
it will appear in a round knob, and they generally eat 0 
the part they had wrapt together, which ſpoils the branch 
the next year. When they have incloſed themſelves in 4 
bunch of bloſſoms, or young fruit, then they prove very 
deſtructive, by generally eating into all they had joined 
together, which cauſes much fruit to drop off ſoon after, 
and others when they are more grown. 12 
Some of thoſe which are but ſlightly eat, will continue 
upon the tree till the time of gathering; but they never 
make good fruit, being generally ill taſted, and man) 


* have a white grub within them. ö 8 
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| Become godd, ſweet food for them, and what they will eat | 


with pleaſure, if it be not covered fo deep with ſnow, 


that they cannot come at it. But for your lean cattle, | 


and thoſe that give but little milk, ftraw will do well 
enough to fodder them with; only you muſt obſerve to 
give barley-ſtraw firſt, and the oat-ſtraw laſt, except you 
value your milk: if you do, give fuch cows your oat- 
ſtraw, provided the quantity of milk they give doth not 
deſerve hay, or hay be ſcarce with you; for barley-ſtraw 
will quite dry up the little milk they have, though it is good | 
food for dry cattle. But if your hay and carrots fail you, 
pour ſcalding hot water upon your malt-duſt, and, when 
near cold, give it the cows you defign to continue the 


milk of, and it will cauſe them to give a great deal, though 


they eat ſtraw with it. A buſhel, which coſts about 
three-pence, will be ſufficient for a cow a week. But 
about London, where they have grains in plenty, they 
give them to their cows in winter, which makes them 
give a great deal of milk; but is apt to rot them, if given 
in too great quantities, and for too long a time. 

When your rowen is quite eaten up, which will com- 
monly be about February, you muſt houſe your milch- 
cows, which you give hay to all night in your cow-houſe, 
and. your other cattle in your yard: for which uſe you 
ſhould have two yards; one for your cattle which eat 
ſtraw, with racks and other conveniencies to fodder them 
in; obſerving to feed them often, and not to give them 
too much at a time; becauſe when they have blown 


upon it, they will not eat it; both your yards ought to be 


well ſheltered, and made as dry as poſhble, and a good 
deal of ſtraw given them to lye dry and warm in, which 
is a very great advantage to them, and will greatly in- 
creaſe the quantity of your dung. | 

As to the buying of fat cattle, milch-cows, or lean 
cattle, experience, and the advice of ſuch perſons as un- 
derſtand them are the beſt inſtructors. | 

For the' feeding of land, you may do it with beaſts and 
horſes together, or with web firſt, and horſes afterwards ; 
and after both put in ſheep. But let not your graſs be too 
rank before you feed it; for if you do it will be ſour, and 
your cattle will eat the tops only, ſo that the other part 
will lie untouched, and rot upon the ground, as hardly 
any beaſt will eat ſour graſs, till the froſt hath taken it, 
except Welch heifers. Obſerve alſo, where you have in- 
cloſures, to be often changing of your cattle from one 


paſture to another; for by that means you will give your 


land an opportunity of getting a freſh head, freſh graſs 
being a great help to the feeding of cattle. Adortimer's 
Hu/bandry, ⁊ol. I. p. 231. 

Cattle are frequently well fed in the winter with rye- 
ſtraw, mixed with a little hay; with the ſtraw or halm 
of buck wheat; with the leaves of white beet; with 
turnips, the turnip-cabbage, carrots, cabbages, burnet, 
and the bruiſed tops of furze ; as may be ſeen under each 
article. They are alſo well fed and fatted with the 
cakes of lin-ſeed and rape-ſeed, or cole-ſeed. See the 


articles COLE-SEED and LIN-SEED. | 


It is really ſurprizing that though plants have been 
conſtantly obvious to the eyes of every man, nothing 
has been delivered down to us in any book, concernin 
the kinds of plants proper for the different kinds of cat- 
tle; the conſequence of which inattention frequently is, 
that the farmer, by not diſtinguiſhing and ſelecting the 
ſeeds of proper grafles, fills his paſtures with weeds, or, 
which is here equivalent to them, with bad graſſes, un- 
ft for the nouriſament of the animal he intends to rear. 

The illuſtrious Linnæus in his journey through 
Dalecarlia in the year 1734, made the firſt attempt to 
lay down rules for the farmer's direction in this in- 


tereſting ſubject. In this journey he obſerved, that the 


horſes eaſily diſtinguiſhed wholeſome from noxious food; 
for, being very hungry, they devoured all ſorts of 
plants, except the meadow-ſweet, valerian, lilly of the 
valley, angelica, looſe-ſtrife, marſh-cinquefoil, crane's- 
bill, hellebore, monkſhood, and ſeveral ſhrubs. This 
gave him a hint to recommend to the curious to apply 
themſelves to examine what plants ſuch animals as live 
on vegetables will not touch. 

The ingenious author of the Swediſh Pan, in order 
to encourage inquiries of this kind, very properly ob- 
ſerves, that we admire the wiſdom of the Creator, which 
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has made ſome vegetables abſolutely diſagreeable to Cr 

animals, while they are agreeable 5 — A 
which are poiſonous to ſome, are wholeſome to others. 
This did not happen by chance; it was ordained for 
wiſe purpoſes : for if the Author of nature had made 


all plants equally grateful to all kinds of quadrupeds, it 


muſt neceſſarily have happened, that one ſpecies of them 
having remarkably increaſed, another ſpecies muſt haye 
periſhed by hunger, before it could have got into better 
paſture, In like manner we find it contrived in relation 
to the plants themſelves, which do not all grow in the 
ſame country and climate; but every plant has its place 
in which it grows more abundantly than elſewhere. 
From hence we may obſerve, that thoſe animals which 
live chiefly upon particular plants, abound moſt in cer- 
tain places. Thus one animal leaves that which is poi- 


| ſonous to itſelf, for another animal, which feeds upon it 
deticiouſly, Long- leaved water hemlock will kill a cow, 


whereas the goat browſes on it greedily. Monkſhood 
kills a goat, but will not hurt a horſe. Parſly is deadly 


to ſmall birds, while ſheep, hares, rabbits, and ſwine 


eat it ſafely ; and pepper is mortal to ſwine, and whole- 
ſome to poultry. Hunger will often drive animals to 
feed upon plants which nature never intended for them : 
but after this has happened once, they become more cau- 
tious for the future. | 

Perhaps many of the terrible diſeaſes to which cattle 
are ſubject, and which has ſwept away innumerable 
multitudes, may, in part at leaſt, be owing to the mix- 
ture of noxious plants among their food. The great 


Linnæus was of this opinion; and the following paſ- 


ſage in the writings of that admired naturaliſt is too in- 
tereſting to be omitted in a work of this kind: 


„ When I arrived, ſays he, at Tornea, the inhabi- 


tants complained of a terrible diſeaſe then raging amon 
the horned cattle, which died by hundreds, ſoon after 
their being let into the paſtures in the ſpring. They 


deſired I would confider this affair, and give them my 


advice what was to be done, in order to put a ſtop to 
this evil. After a proper examination, I thought the 
following circumſtances worth obſerving: | 
1. That the cattle died as ſoon as they left off 
winter fodder, and returned to grazing. 
2. That the diſeaſe diminiſhed as the ſummer came 
on ; at which time, as well as in the autumn, few died. 


3. That this diſtemper was propagated irregularly, 
and not by contagion. 


« 4. That in the ſpring, the cows were driven into 


a meadow near the city, and that they chiefly died 
there, 


5. That the ſymptoms varied much, yet agreed in 
this ; that the cattle, in grazing indiſcriminately on all 


ſorts of herbs, had their bellies ſwelled, were ſeized 


with convulſions, and in a few days expired with dreadful 
bellowings. 

. That no man dared to flea the recent carcaſſes; 
as they found by experience, that not only the hands of 
ſuch as attempted it, but their faces too, had been in- 
flamed and mortified, and that death had enſued. 

« 7, The people enquired of me, whether there 
were any kind of poiſonous ſpiders in that meadow ; or 
whether the water, which had a yellowiſh tint, was not 
noxious. | | 

« 8, That it was not a murrain was clear, becauſe 
the diſtemper was not contagious, and becauſe that dil- 
temper is not peculiar to the ſpring. I ſaw no ſpiders 
but what are common all over Sweden; and as to 
the water, the ſediment at the bottom, which cauſed 
the yellowneſs, was nothing but what came from iron. 


g. I was hardly got out of the boat which carried 


me over the river into the meadow, before I gueſſed the 
real cauſe of the diſeaſe ; for I there beheld the long- 
leaved water hemlock, My reaſons for guefling this 
were the following: | | | 


« 10. Becauſe in that meadow where the cattle firſt 


fell ill, this poiſonous plant grows in great plenty» 
chiefly near the banks of the river. In other places it 
was ſcarce. | | 

« 11. The leaft attention will convince us, that 
brutes ſhun whatever is hurtful to them, and diſtinguiÞ 


roiſonous plants from thoſe which are ſalutary, by ou | 
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tural inftin& ; ſo that this plant is not eaten by them in 


the ſummer and autumn, which is the reaſon that few 
cattle died in theſe ſeaſons thoſe only which eat of it by 
accident, or were driven to it by extreme hunger. 


c 12. But when they are let into the paſtures in the 


1 rtly from their greedineſs after freſh herbs, and 
AP e 15 hunger they bad undergone during the 
winter, they devour every green thing that comes in 
their way: It alſo happens that herbs, at this ſeaſon, are 
ſmall, and ſcarcely. ſupply food in ſufficient quantity. 
They are beſides more juicy, are covered with water, 
and ſmell leſs ſtrong ; ſo that what is noxious is not eaſil 
diſcerned from what is wholeſome. I obſerved likewiſe, 


that the radical leaves were always bitter, and the others | 


not, which confirms what J have juſt ſaid. 

« 13. I ſaw this plant in an adjoining meadow mowed 
along with graſs for winter fodder ; and therefore it is no 
wonder, that ſome cattle, though but a few, ſhould die 
of it in the winter. 

« 14. After I left Tornea, I ſaw no more of this plant, till 
I came to the vaſt meadows near Limmingen, where it 
appeared along the ſides of the road; and when I got into 
the town I heard the ſame complaints as at Tornea, of 
the annual loſs of cattle, with the ſame circumſtances. 

« 15. It would therefore be worth while to eradicate 


carefully theſe plants, which might eaſily be done, as they 


grow on marſhy grounds, and generally by the ſides of 
pools and rivers. But if this cannot be performed, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to go into ſuch places, at leaſt 
during the ſpring: for I am perſuaded that later in the 
year they can diſtinguiſh this plant by the ſmell alone.“ 
Lin. Flora Lapponica. 5 

Were experiments carefully and judiciouſly made on 
the above beneficial plan, we ſhould oon know with cer- 
tainty what ſpecies of animals any paſture affords the beſt 
nouriſhment for. We ſee, for example, heifers fall 
away in encloſures, where the meadow-ſweet grows in 
abundance, and covers the ground ſo that they can hard- 
ly make their way through it: while the country people, 
imagining that the paſture is too rich for them, are quite 
amazed, and never dream that the meadow-ſweet affords 
them no nouriſhment : whereas the goat, which ſtands 
bleating on the other fide of the hedge, is not ſuffered 
to go in, though he longs to be mages. upon this 
plant, which is to him a moſt delicate and nouriſhing 
food. Long experience has taught us, that ſheep take 
up poiſon in marſhy grounds, though no one till lately 
knew what the particular poiſon was: yet the ſpider- 
wort, the mouſe-ear. ſcorpion graſs, the mercury, the 
ſun-dew, the hairywood-graſs, the lefſer ſpearwort, and 
the butterwort, have evidently ſuſpicious marks. 

Hence we ſee, that what makes low grounds ſo noxi- 


cous to ſheep is not wholly the moiſture, but the plants 


which grow there ; for it is remarked by ſhepherds, that 
the great danger to ſheep is immediately after a freſh 
ſpring of graſs, when it is natural to think they lick up 
the young and tender ſhoots of poiſonous plants alon 
with their proper food, not being then able to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. 


From obſervations of this kind the huſbandman may 


form a right judgment of his meadows, and turn into 


each the animals beſt adapted t6 the nature of the paſ- 
ture, | F 

The induſtrious farmer, ſays the author of the 
Swediſh Pan, may judge from hence, when he ſows his 
meadows with hay-ſeeds for paſture, that it is not indif- 
ferent what kind of ſeeds he chooſes, as the vulgar in- 


| advertently think: for ſome are fit for horſes, other for 


cows, &c, Horſes are nicer in chooſing than any of 
our cattle, Plants, whoſe ſeeds grow in pods, are 
particularly reliſhed by them. Goats feed upon a 


_ greater variety of plants than any other cattle ; but then 


they chiefly. hunt after the extremities and flowers. 
heep, on the contrary, paſs by the flowers, and eat the 


leaves. And again, different animals have different diſ- 


Poſitions as to grazing more or leſs near ta the ground. 
The huſbandman, who underſtands theſe things, and 
who, in conſequence thereof, knows how to lay out his 
lands, ſoas to aſſign to each ſort of cattle its proper food, 
will neceſſarily have his flocks and herds healthier and 


fatter, than he who is unacquainted with theſe prin- 
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ciples. The good manager will alſo obſerve the fame 
precautions in the making of his hay : for although 
many herbs are eaten when dry, which would be refuſed 
while green, it does not from thence follow, that th 

yield good nouriſhment, Much might be added con- 
cerning the propenſity of cattle to this or that plant : for 
example, that ſheep delight above all things in the feſcue 
graſs, and grow fatter upon it; than on any other kind 
of graſs; that goats prefer certain plants, but, being 
led by an inſtin& peculiar to themſelves, they ſearch 
more after variety, and do not willingly ſtick long to 


y | any one kind of food ; that geeſe are particularly fond 


of the ſeeds of feſcue graſs; that ſwine hunt greedily 
after the roots of bullruſhz while they are fret, but 
will not touch them when they are dry,” N. Haſſelgren. 
Amanit. Academ. Suec. tom. II. 8 f 

If a farmer, ſays the intelligent Mr. Liſle; intends to 
graze cattle in a hill country farm; theſe three things 
are eſpecially to be regarded; firſt, to raiſe a good quan- 
tity of French graſs for hay and aftermaths. Secondly, 
to turn a quantity of hill country meadow into 
rich paſture, by feeding it, dunging it, and laying on 
it other manure, to make it fit for raiſing the bullock or 
heifer in the ſpring, when he comes firſt from hay into 
graſs-Jeaſe, and to receive him with a vigorous aftermath, 
when other graſſes, as clovers, and French graſs after- 
math, goes off. Thirdly, to have hovels in your bartons, 
incloſed with cloſe court-walls, to ſhelter your cattle 
in the winter from wind and rain. All theſe three things 
are neceſſary and uniform, correſponding with\one an- 
other; without them, grazing muſt be carried on very 
defectively, and to little profit, by the hill country 
farmer. . 7 

By the methods here preſcribed, in order to the fat- 
tening of cattle, plenty of French graſs hay will enable 
the grazier to purchaſe barren beaſts before the ſpring 
graſs comes, when it is moſt likely they will be cheap, 
and may be bought to the beſt 3 allowing the 
value of the hay they may eat in conſideration with the 
purchaſe; and if by winter-hayning ſome meadow ground 
(after it has been kept high in heart, by feeding and 
ſoiling it) you can early in the ſpring, by April, or 
ſooner, have a bite to take off ſuch grazing heats om 
hay to graſs, it will be very advantageous before clovers 
can be ready, which are ſeldom ſo, in the hill country, 
till a week or fortnight in May; and by hayning up ſuch 
meads for an aftermath, which towards the end of ſums 
mer are in very good heart, you will ſupport. your bul- 
lock, and carry him on when the ſpirit of other graſſes 
fail. Then ſuch cattle as are unfiniſhed being brought 
to French graſs hay, and tied up under hovels or cover- 
ings, and within court-walls, will proceed in thriving 
by being ſecured from the wind and rain, and the tedi- 
ous hill country rimes, that often continue whole winter 
days, all which makes cattle brought from graſs to pitch, 
and maſhes them out. Beſides, if you have not plenty 
of French graſs hay, you cannot make the beſt of a 
milch-cow that warps, or of a cow that towards the 
latter end of winter you may perceive proves barren, or 
of a fat cow that caſts her calf before you kill her. The 
neceflity of French graſs hay only, and not of clover 
hay, is mentioned here, becauſe it is ſuppoſed that the 
hill country farmer, who provides ſtore of French graſs 
hay, will be wiſe enough not to mow his clover, to 
feed them, in order to improve his lands; for the hill 
country farmers have generally ſo much land for their 
money, that all they can 'do is little enough to keep 
their arable land in ſuch heart as it ought to be. in for 
their profit, | | 15 

If the foregoing cautions are not obſerved, the ill 
conſequences that will follow muſt be ſuch as theſe: if 
the firſt of the three foregoing cautions be diſregaided, 
your cattle cannot at any time of the year be made fat, 
as they ought to be, and then you muſt be under the 
neceſſity of ſelling them half fat, of which neceſſity the 
buyer never fails to take the advantage; and ſell them 
you muſt, notwithſtanding there be ever ſo fair a proſpect 
of prices riſing in a month or two; and you will com- 
monly find, that you have nothing for the meat they 
baye eat whilſt they have been ont: - In the ſecond 
* 15 will ſuppoſe that very few will be ſo unwiſe, as 
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to begin to fat a beaſt in October with hay, and ſo to | 


keep him upon hay during the winter: but we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that warping beaſts, barren heifers, 


&c. may, and commonly are begun to be fatted with 


hay from Chriſtmas, in which caſe, though hay be 
plenty, yet if an early ſpring graſs be wanting, ſuch 
cattle muſt be kept on it, at leaſt, till the middle of 
May ; for till then, in the hill country, it will not give a 
beaſt a bite, and then commonly, where the maſter is at 
a loſs and diſappointed, the cattle evidently ſuffer before 


he can make the moſt of them, and, in this caſe, he will 


find a beaſt plainly pitch before he can find a purchaſer 
for him. Again, if early ſpring graſs be wanting, you 
cannot begin ſummer fattening of cattle, nor buy a barren 
heifer till towards the middle of May, and then they 
are commonly very dear; and, in the hill country, from 
ſo late a beginning, the ſummer graſs will hardly fat a 
beaft, the ground falling early off its ſtrength, being ge- 
nerally poor. And then, if you have not a quick growing 
aftermath treaſured up, by keeping ſuch ground as was 
formerly meadow in good heart for that purpoſe, it is plain 

ou muſt again run into the firſt evil; and, if you 
has ſuch an aftermath, you may again often want hay 
in November and December, to finiſh ſummer fatted 


beaſts: ſo that plenty of hay is always neceſſary, &c. 


And, laſtly, —_— you have both hay and- graſs, if 
elter, the cattle muſt ſuffer, 

All fattening cattle, whether lambs, ſheep, barren 
cows, or oxen, require a proportionable progreſſion from 
coarſer to better food, as they grow more and more into 
good fleſh; otherwiſe when half fat they will go back, 
and you will not without great difficulty raiſe them 
again, which will be a great loſs ; nor will ſuch beef 
ſpend kindly. LTH os 

A gentleman, who would. make a good hill country 
grazier, ought, againſt the time he buys in his heifers, 
to take care to be provided with an overplus ſtock of 
middling good hay, or of winter vetches, or of barley 


ſtraw, and autumn graſs, mixed together, layer and 


layer of each. Be it what it will, it ought to be at leaſt 
better than barley ſtraw ; for he is to ſuppoſe he has 
bought barren heifers, which have been kept all the 
winter upon ſtraw : if they have been kept better, for 
inſtance, on ſtraw and rowet, there is ſtil] the greater 
reaſon for him to mend their keeping; and he is, from 
the time of buying, to conſider, that he ought to begin 
to raiſe them in fleſh; for the better caſe they are in 
when turned to ſpring graſs, they will take to fattenin 
the kinder, and bear their firſt ſcouring the better, If 
he could turn them into the field, for-an hour or two in 
the day, where there is a little rowet, it would do well, 
and to have change of the above dry meats would 
keep them the better to their ſtomachs. 9 
Oxen are turned off to fattening at two ſeaſons of the 
ear, which, in ſeveral reſpects, are very convenient. 
he firſt is about May-day, when. the labour of the ox 
is pretty well over for the ſpring ſeaſon, the ſpring corn 
being then generally all ſown. The ſecond is the be- 
ginning of winter, namely, from the firſt of October, 
to the middle of November, when the wheat and win- 
ter vetches are generally all ſown, and the ploughman's 
hurry relaxes, 5 | 
Oxen turned out at May-day will hardly get fat be- 
fore Chriſtmas, and if not turned out till , ng will 


not be fat till March, April, or May; which again 


falls out very fortunately, becauſe from Chriſtmas till 
the latter end of May cow- beef is very ſcarce, and is 
generally ſupplied with ox- beef; but then it is obvious, 
when an ox gets half, or three quarters fat by or before 
winter, he muſt be ſupported and carried on by a great 
quantity of hay, and that very good, for the beaſt will 
then grow nice. ES 
Thoſe that are turned from the plough in October 
and November, ordinary food will ſerve for ſome 
time; for ſhould you lay the beſt hay before ſuch an ox, 
then hungry and poor, he will devour more than the 


profit. The moſt you can propoſe by this method is to 


get him fat by July, inſtead of September or October; 


during all which interval of time, heifer-beef will be 


plenty, and ſink the price of ox- beef; ſo chargeable a 


method therefore will not quit coſts. 
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What the grazier ought to do in this caſe is to brin; 
his ox eaſily and gently into good fleſh by a rowet; fer 
which purpoſe he ought to have hayned up his grounds 
and of which rowet he ſhould give him the worſt firſt. 
except it be of ſo ſour a kind as to want the correction 
of the winter froſts before he will eat it, of which kind 
ſtubble rowet commonly is, and in ſuch caſe that food 

muſt be reſerved till then, or rather for young beaſts and 
milch-cows. He ought to give him variety of dry meat 
along with his rowet, in which he ſhould conſult his 
tooth, by flinging before him, alternately, every ſort of 
good ſtraw, giving now and then a lock of winter 
vetches, or coarſe hay, but of every thing good in its 
kind, i. e. ſweet and well made; and thus the ox ought 
to be carried on throughout the winter, About the bo 
ginning of March he ought to have better hay ; not 
only becauſe the rowet may be ſuppoſed to be all gone 
but alſo becauſe the ox,' mending in fleſh, grows nicer, 
and will be weary of dry meat, through the tediouſneſs 
of being foddered ſo much with it during the winter ; 
therefore his hay muſt be mended, for not proceeding is 
going back. Againſt April, if poſſible, a ſhort head of 
graſs ſhould be got for him in your paſture grounds for 
cow-cattle, by hayning the paſture in February, that he 
may have graſs along with his hay, as was before ob- 
ſerved in the fattening of barren heifers; and againſt 
May a head of hop - clover muſt be in readineſs, in the 
hill country, to receive him into his firſt full grazing; 
for it is not to be ſuppoſed that the meadows of the hill 
country, which according to this ſcheme are to be con- 
verted into paſture, can be fit before the firſt of June to 
entertain a grazing ox; and it is alſo to be noted, that 
in the hill country, in the month of May, hop-clover 
will not afford a good bite for an ox or cow, unleſs the 
autumnal bud be hayned, and preſerved by being fed by 
ſheep: in the month of May, if it ſhould prove a dry 
ſpring, the fattening oxen and cows muſt alſo have 
hay given them, with their hop-clover, if it be ſhort. - 


your cattle hay in the winter, is more chargeable than 
in the vale ; not only becauſe hay is dearer there, but 
alſo becauſe the winter ſeaſon begins a month ſooner, 
and continues a month later in the former than in the 
latter. The farmer in the hill country muſt likewiſe, 
by forcing nature as it were, provide rowet and ſeveral 
ſorts of graſſes in their due order, exactly accommodated 
to the ſeaſon of the year, beſides winter meat, &c. 


Whereas all may be procured by the latter in the natu 


* 2 


courſe, with very little care and trouble. = 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that every hill country 
grazier goes to work without his tools, who does not 
lay down from fifty to an hundred acres of land proper 


| for it, with French graſſes, not only on account of 


making up the deficiency of the meadows not laid down 
to paſture, being converted to other uſes, but alſo to 
anſwer many other demands. Life's Obſervations in Huſ- 
bandry, vol. II. pag. 18. 1 9 | 
A ftalled ox in the winter, if he be kept to hay only, 
will eat at leaſt a load every two months. Lid. p. 5. 
Fourteen pounds weight of hay is the conſtant allow- 
ance on the road to every fat beaſt that is drove to Lon- 
don; they that entertain cattle fling fourteen pounds of 


they come .into the inn, which is to ſerve alſo next 
morning for their breakfaſt ; ſo that half a tod, or 
ſeven pounds of hay, is ſuppoſed ſufficient for a fat 
ox's bait at night, and the ſame in the morning. Tbid. 
pag. 9. 3 1 5 
F 1 the manner of feeding and fattening cattle with 
cabbages, carrots, turnips, turnip-cabbages, &c. Ser 
the articles CApBAGE, CARRO TSG, Cc. JIN 
CAULIFLOWER, or CoLLiFLowER, a ſpecies of 
cabbage, lately ſo far improved in England, as to exc 
in goodneſs and magnitude thoſe produced in mot parts 
of Europe. | | 
it about the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, upon an old cucum- 
ber or melon-bed, ſifting a little earth over the ſeeds, 
about a quarter of an inch thick; and if the weather 
ſhould prove extreme hot and dry, you ſhould ſhade the 


bed with mats to prevent the earth from drying too f 


Fattening in the hill country, eſpecially if you give 


hay for each beaſt into the rack in the evening when 


Having procured a parcel of good ſeed, you muſt ſow | 


o AU 


nd give it gentle waterings, as you may ſee occaſion, 
E a month's time after ſowing, your plants will 
be fit to prick out; you ſhould therefore put ſome freſh 
earth upon your cucumber or melon-beds, or, where 
theſe are not to be had, ſome beds ſhould be made with 
a little new dung, which ſhould be trodden down'cloſe, 
to prevent the worms from getting through it; but it 
ſhould not be hot dung, which would be hurtful to the 
plants at this ſeaſon, eſpecially if it proves hot; into 
this bed you ſhould prick your young plants, at about two 
inches ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them at firſt 
planting; but do not water them too much after they 
are growing, nor ſuffer them to receive too much rain, 
jf the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to 
make them black ſhanked, as the gardeners term it, 
which is no leſs than a rottenneſs in their ſtems, and is 
the deſtruction of the plants ſo affecte. 
In this bed they ſhould continue till about the thirtieth 
of October, when they muſt be removed into the place 
where they are to remain during the winter ſeaſon, 
which, for the firſt ſowing, is commonly under bell or 


more late kind, which ſhould be ſown four or five days 
after the other, and managed as was directed for them. 


make choice of a good rich ſport of ground, | | 
defended i from the north, eaſt, and weſt winds, with 
hedges, pales, or walls; but the firſt is to be preferred, 
if made with reeds, becauſe the winds will fall dead in 
theſe, and not reverberate as by pales, or walls. This 


if it be naturally a wet ſoil, you ſhould raiſe it up in 
beds about two feet and a half, or three feet broad, and 
four inches above the level of the ground: but if your 
ground is moderately dry, you need not raiſe it at all: 
then plant your plants, allowing about two feet fix 
inches diſtance from glaſs to glaſs, in the rows, always 
putting two good plants under each glaſs, which may be 
at about four inches from each other; and if you deſign 
them for a full crop, they may be three feet and a half, 
row from row: but if you intend to make ' ridges for 
cucumbers between the rows of cauliflower plants, as is 
generally practiſed by the gardeners near London, you 
muſt then make your rows eight feet aſunder. 
When you have planted your plants, if the ground is 
very dry, you ſhould give them a little water, and then 
ſet your glaſſes over them, which may remain cloſe 
down over them, until they have taken root, which will 
be in about a week or ten day's time, unleſs thereſhould 
be a kindly ſhower of rain; in which caſe you may ſet 
off the glaſſes, that the plants may receive the benefit of 
it; and in about ten days after planting, you ſhould be 
provided with a parcel of forked ſticks or bricks, with 
which you ſhould raiſe your glaſſes about three or four 
inches on the fide towards the ſouth, that your plants 
may have free air: in this manner your glaſſes ſhould re- 
main over the plants, night and day, unleſs in froſty 
weather, when you ſhould ſet them down as cloſe as 
poſfible: or if the weather ſhould prove very warm, 
which many times happens in November, and ſometimes 
in December; in this caſe, you ſhould keep your glaſſes 
off in the day time, and put them on only in the night, 
leſt, by keeping the glaſſes over them too much, you 
ould draw them into flower at that ſeaſon; which is 
many times the caſe in mild winters, eſpecially if un- 
ilfully managed. 6 bY root 30k 
Towards the latter end of February, if the weather 
Proves mild, you ſhould prepare another good ſpot of 
ground, to remove ſome of the plants into, from under 
the glaſſes, which ſhould be well dunged and trenched, 
as before; then ſet off your glaſſes, and, after making 
choice of one of the moſt promiſing plants under each 
glaſs, which ſhould remain for good, take away the 
other plant, by raiſing it up with a trowel, &c. ſo as to 
preſerve as much earth to the root as poſſible ; but have 
2 great regard to the plant that is to remain, not to diſ- 


turb or prejudice its roots: then plant the plants which 


| 


hand-glaſſes, to have early cauliflowers, and theſe ſhould | 
be of an early kind; but in order to have a ſucceſſion | 
during the ſeaſon, you ſhould be provided with another | der glaſſes,” 


CAD 


if for a full erop; three febt and an half, row! from row j 


feet, and two feet four inches diſtance in the rows: 


then, with a ſmall hoe, | draw. the-earth-up to the ftems 
ien the plants which wer kr tar ten eren 


great care not to let the earth fall into their hearts; an 

ſet your glaſſes over them again, raiſing your props att 
inch or two higher than before, to give them more air, 
obſerving to take them off whenever there may be ſome 
gentle ſhowers, which will greatly refreſh; the plants. 
In a little time after, if you find your plants grow ſo 


faſt as to fill the glaſſes withſtheir leaves, you ſhould then 


ſlightly dig about the plants, and raiſe the ground about 
them in a bed broad eneugh for the glaſſes to ſtand, 
about four inches high, which will give your plants a 
great deal of room by raifing the glafles ſo much higher, 


may be kept covered until April, which otherwiſe they 


could not, without prejudice to the leaves of the plants: 


and this is a great advantage to them; for many times 
we have returns of ſevere froſts at the latter end of 
March, which prove very hurtful to theſe plants, if ex- 
poſed thereto, eſpecially after having been nurſed up un- 
3 171 ana er 


F en bett n [LOAN 
After you have finiſhed your beds, you may ſet your 


glaſſes over- your plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
In order to have very early cauliflowers, ad mn props pretty high, eſpecially if the weather be mild, 
that is well | that they may have free air to ſtrengthen them, and in 


mild ſoft: weather ſet off your glaſſes, as alſs in gentle 


ſhowers of rain: and now you muſt, begin to hatden 
them by degrees to endure: the open air; however, it 


is adviſable to let your glaſſes remain over ROY 


ground ſhould be well trenched, burying therein a good | as poſlible,'. if the nights ſhould be froſty, Which w 
quantity of rotten dung; then level your ground; and | greatly forward your plants,: but be ſure. do, not let 


your glaſſes remain in very hot ſun-ſhine, eſpecially. if 
their leaves preſs againſt the ſides of the glaſſes; for I 
have often obſerved, in ſuch caſes, that the moiſture 
which hath riſen from the ground, together With the 
perſpiration of the plants, Which, by the: glaſſes re» 
maining over them, hath been detained: upon the dea ves 
of the plants, and when the ſun bath. ſhone: bot upon 
the ſides of the glaſſes, hath. acquired ſuch, a powerful 
heat from the beams theteof, as to fcald- al their 
larger Jeaves, to the no ſmall prejudice of the plants: 
nay, ſometimes I have ſeen. large quantities of plants 
ſo affected therewith, as never to be worth any. thing 
affere01> 15920 wig bie ) bie Lao - gtonebegg ach 

If your plants have ſucceeded. well, towards the end 


of April ſome of them will begin to fruit; q auſt 


therefore look over them carefully every other day, and 
when you ſee the flower plainly appear, you, muſt 
break down ſame of the inner leaves over: it to, guard 
it from the ſun, Which would make the flower yellow 
and unſightly, if expoſed thereto z. and when you ſipd 
your flower at its full bigneſs, which vu may, know 
y its: outſide parting, as if it would zun, you muſt 
then draw it out of the ground, and not cut them off, 
leaving: thecſtalk in the ground, as is by ſome practiſed ; 
and if they are deſigned for-preſent uſe, you may cut 
them out of their leaves; but if deſigned to keep, you 
ſhould preſerve their leaves: about them, and put them 
into a cool place: the beſt, time for pulling. them is 
in a morning, before the ſun. hath exhaled the moiſ- 
ture; for cauliflowers, pulled in the heat of the day, 
loſe chat firmneſs which they naturally have, and be- 
comes tough. ner nb gy d ane 217 3; 
But to return to our ſecond crop, the plants being 
raiſed and managed as was directed for the early crop, 
until the end of the are ſc 
beds, either to be covered with glaſs. frames, or arched 
over with hoops, to be covered with mats, &c; Theſe 
beds ſhould have ſome dung laid at the bottom, about 
ſix inches or a foot thick, according to 25 ſize of 
your plants; for if they are ſmall, the bed. ſhould be 
thicker of dung, to bring them forward ;, and ſo vice 
verſa, This dung ſhould. be beat down. cloſe with a 
fork, in order to prevent the worms from finding their 
way through it; then lay ſeme good freſh earth about 
four or five inches thick thereon, in which you ſhould 
plant your plants about two inches and a half ſquare, 


i 


YOu have taken out, at the diſtance before directed, viz. | obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have taken 


new 


but if for ridges of cucumbers between them, eight 


when they are ſet over them; and by this means they 


October, you muſt then prepare ſome 
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new root; but be ſure do not keep your coverings cloſe, 
for the warmth of the dung will occaſion a large damp in 
the bed, which, if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. 

When your plants have taken root, you muſt: give them 
as much free open air as poſſible, by keeping the glaſſes 
off in the day time, as much as the weather: will permit; 
and in the night, or at ſuch times as the glaſſes require to 
be kept on, raiſe them up with props to let in freſh air, 
unleſs in froſty weather; at which time the glaſſes ſhould 
be covered with mats, ftraw, or peaſe haulm, &c. but 
this is not to be done but in very hard froſts. You muſt 
alſo obſerve to guard them againſt great rain, which in 
winter time is very hurtful to them; but in mild weather, 
if the glaſſes are kept on, they ſhould be propped to ad- 
mit freſh air; and if the under leaves grow yellow, and 
decay, be ſure to pick them off; for if the weather ſhould 
prove very bad in winter, ſo that you ſhould be obliged 
to keep them alſo covered for two or three days together, 
as it ſometimes happens, theſe decayed leaves will render 
the incloſed air very noxious z and the plants, perſpiring 
pretty much at that time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt quan- 
ities. | 

In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 


you muſt begin to harden your plants by degrees, that | 


they may be prepared for tranſplantation. The ground 


where you intend to plant your cauliflowers out for good, 
which ſhould be quite open from trees, &c. and rather 


moiſt than dry, having been well dunged and dug, ſhould 
be ſown with radiſhes a week or a fortnight before you in- 


tion the ſowing of radiſhes particularly, is this, viz. that 
if there- are not ſome radiſhes amongſt them, and the 
month of May ſhould prove hot and dry, as it ſometimes 
happens, the fly will ſeize your cauliflowers, and eat their 
leaves full of holes, to their prejudice, and ſometimes 
their deſtruction; whereas, if there are radiſhes upon the 
ſpot, the flies will take to them, and never meddle with 


the cauliflowers ſo long as they laſt. Indeed, the garden- 


ers near London mix ſpinage with their radiſh-ſeed, and ſo 


have a double crop 3 which is an advantage where ground 
is dear, or where perſons are ſtraitened for room: other- | 


wiſe it is very well to have only one crop: amongſt the 
cauliflowers, that the ground may be cleared in time. 

our ground being ready, and the ſeaſon good, about 
the middle of February you may begin to plant your cau- 
liflowers. The diſtance which is generally allowed by 
the gardeners near London (who plant other crops be- 
tween their cauli flowers to ſucceed them, as cucumbers, 
for pickling, and winter cabbages) is every other row, 
four feet and a half a part, and the intermediate rows two 
feet and a half, and two feet ten inches diſtance in the 
rows; ſo that in the latter end of May, or the begin- 


ning of June, when the radiſhes and ſpinage are cleared | 
off, they put in ſeeds of \ cucumbers for pickling, in the 


middle of the wide rows, at three feet and a half apart ; 
and in the narrow rows, uw cabbages for winter uſe, 


at two feet two inches diſtance ; ſo that theſe ſtand each 


of them exactly in the middle of the ſquare between four 
cauliflower plants, and theſe, after the cauliflowers are 


gone off, will have full room to grow, the crop, by that 


means, continuing in a ſucceſſion- thro' the whole ſeaſon, 

There are many people who are very fond of watering 
cauliflower plants in ſummer; but the gardeners near 
London have almoſt wholly laid aſide this practice, as 


finding a deal of trouble and charge to little purpoſe ; for 


if the ground be ſo very dry, as not to produce tolerably 


good cauliflowers without water, it ſeldom happens, that 
«watering of them renders them much better; and when 


once they have been watered, if it be not conſtantly con- 
tinued, it had been much better for them if they had ne- 


ver had any; as alſo, if it be given them in the middle of 


the day, it rather helps to ſcald them; ſo that upon the 
whole, if care be taken to keep the earth looſe and drawn 
up to their ſtems, and every thing be clearcd away that 
grows near them, that they may have a free open air, you 


will find that they will ſucceed better without than with 


water, where any of theſe cautions are not ſtriftly ob- 


ſerved. 


But in order to have a third erop of cauliflowers, you 


ſhould make a ſlender hot-bed in February, in which you 
ſhould ſow the ſeeds, covering them a quarter of an inch 


$ 


tend to plant your cauliflowers. "The reaſon why I men- 


the young plants have been trimmed, and the tops 7 — 


| | 
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with light mould, and covering the bed with glaſs frames, 


When the plants are come up, and have gotten four 

hve leaves, you ſhould prepare another hotbed 1 
them into, at about two inches aſunder every way; and 
in the beginning of April harden them by degrees, to fit 


them for tranſplantation, which ſhould be done the middle 


of that month, at the diſtance directed for the ſecond cro 
and muſt be managed accordingly. Theſe, if the ſoil be 
moiſt where they are planted, or the ſeaſon be cold and 
moiſt, will produce good cauliflowers about a month after 
the ſecond crop is gone, whereby their ſeaſon will be 
greatly prolonged, | 95 
There is alſo a fourth crop of cauliflowers, which is 
raiſed by ſowing the ſeed about the twenty-third of May ; 
and being tranſplanted, as before directed, will produce 
good cauliflowers in a kindly ſeaſon and good foil, after 
Michaelmas, and continue. through October and Novem- 
ber, and, if the ſeaſon permit, often a great part of De- 
cember. Miller's Gard. Diez. | 
CAUTERY, a name given to a red hot iron, uſed by 
farriers, to 8 ous fleſh, &c. 5 
CAUTING-IRON, an iron with which farriers ſear 
thoſe parts of a horſe that require burning, | 
CELERIAC, a ſpecies of celery which ſhould be ſown 
at two or three different times, in order to have, during 
the whole ſeaſon, a ſucceſſion of plants which do not rug 
up to ſeed, The firſt ſowing may be in the beginning of 
arch, in which caſe it ſhould: be upon a gentle hotbed, 


on account of the rawneſs of the weather at. that ſeaſon. 
The ſecond may be at the end of the ſame month, in an 


open ſpot of fine rich moiſt and light earth, fully expoſ- 
ed to the warmth of the ſun: and the third ſhould be b 
the latter end of April, or the beginning of May, likewi 
on a rich and moiſt ſoil, diſtant from the drip of trees. If 
this ground be expoſed to the morning ſun only, it will 
be ſo much the better. Theſe ſeeds muſt be watered fre- 
quently, if the weather be dry, for otherwiſe they will 
not grow; but with this care they will put forth plants 
in about three weeks or a month, and theſe will be fic to 
tranſplant in five or fix weeks after their coming up. 

| Whea this is done, they ſhould be pricked out at the 
diſtance of three inches ſquare from one another, in well 
prepared, and warmly ſituated beds of moiſt rich earth; 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, theſe beds muſt be co- 
vered with mats, to defend the young plants from the 
morning froſts, which would greatly check their growth, 
or, perhaps, even kill many of them. In drawing them 
out of the ſeed-bed, care ſhould be taken to thin them, 


where they grow too thick, and to leave the ſmalleſt to 


get more ſtrength before they are removed. By this 

means the ſame ſeed-bed will afford three different. plant- 

ings, which will ſucceed each other for uſe.  _ 
By the middle of May, ſome of the firft tranſplanted 


plants will be fit to remove again for blanching ; and in 


this particular only the culture of celeriac differs from that 
of celery, the latter being tranſplanted into trenches, and 
there earthed up, whereas celeriac, which ſeldom grows 


above eight or ten inches high, and therefore requires but 
little earthing up, ſhould be planted in level ground, or in 


very ſhallow drills, its great excellency conſiſting ia theſize 
of its root, which often grows as'big as an ordinary turnip, 
even in the common way of ſetting theſe plants only fix or 
eight inches aſunder in rows, fixteen inches apart, and 
earthing them up but once. It is therefore highly reaſon- 
able to think, that if the ſuperior method of culture.uſed 
in the new huſbandry was applied to this plant, both the 
tafte and ſize of the roots would be greatly improved. 
CELERY, or CELERI, the name of a well known 
plant, much uſed in ſoups, and other culinary uſes. _ 
It requires exactly the ſame treatment as celeriac, laid 
down in the preceding article, till it is tranſplanted for 
the ſecond time, in order to be blanched. The uſual way 
of performing this, is to dig a trench by a line, about ten 
inches wide, and eight or nine inches deep, in 2 moiſt, 
rich, and light ſoil ; and to looſen and lay level the earth 
at the bottom of this trench, and to throw up on. each 
ſide a ridge of the mould taken out, that it may be in 
readineſs there for earthing the celery. Theſe tre 
are generally three feet aſunder, which is 4 ſufficient ſpace 
for digging between them after they are filled up. When 
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veſt leaves cut off, they are ſet in one ſtrait row in the 
— of the bottom of the trench, at about four or five 
inches diſtance from one another; their roots are then 
covered with mould trodden down cloſe to them; and 
care is taken to water them plentifully, till they have 
ſtruck out new roots. As theſe plants advance in beight 
freſh earth is drawn in cloſe to them on each ſide, but 
with great caution not to bury their hearts, or even to do 
this in wet weather, leſt it ſhould make them tot. 
When the plants are grown conſiderably 


above the 
trenches, and all the ridges have been employed in earthing 
them up, a ſpade is uſed to dig up more earth from be- 
tween their rows, and this is continued, at proper inter- 
vals of time, till they are fit for uſee. 

The celery firſt planted out will be fit for uſe about che 


danger of hard froſt, with peas-haulm, or ſome other 
light covering, which will not ſmother the plants: for 


the ground, ſo that the celery may de taken up Whenever 


around it is hard frozen. e e muſt be taken 
off as early in the ſpring as the weather will 


ſhould make the plants run to ſee. 


month after it is fully blanched, but will then grow hol- 


ſtant and regular ſup 


geometers have obſerved, to be always regular hexa- 
gons. as, Hh | #53? os a | 
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lants. oy 


BoTTLE.. 


ble lands, and generally called 'blue- bottle. | See Brus- 


corn. 

CERT-MONEY, a fine paid yearly by the reſidents 
of ſeveral 'manors to the lord thereof, and ſometimes to 
the hundred, for the certain keeping of the lee. 
CHAFF, the huſks of corn that are ſeparated by thraſh- 


WINNOWIxG. 


has a thick rind is ſaid to be thick chaffemn. 
Carr, likewiſe implies ſtraw, &c. cut ſmall, and 
given to horſes and other cattle, mixed with corn. See 


the article CuTTiING-Box,, © 5 
CHALK, the Engliſh name of the white dry marl, 
with a duſky ſurface, found in hard maſſes. 
CHALK is a laſting manure for ſuch lands as it agrees 
with, which are particularly thoſe of a cold ſour nature, 
and ſtiff untractable clays. Pliny tells us, it was the cuſ- 
tom of the ancient Britons to chalk their lands, by which 
as received a great and laſting improvement. 
Farmers are apt not to diſtinguiſh ſufficiently between 
the different kinds of chalk. and 
is much the fitteſt for burning into lime; but the fat 
unctuous chalk is by far the beſt to be uſed crude. This 
oily, viſcous ſort of chalk, is uſed in many places inſtead 
of mar], to which it is nearly allied, though of an in- 


Wight, where their chalk is of a remarkably fat ſoapy 
ny 2 and they ſometimes lay er ro waggon- 
dads of it upon an acre of ground. Li/e's Huſbandry, 
vol. I, p. 66. n 7 rad 6 Liſt 31 uſbandry, 


cum ftrongly recommends chalk as 4 manure for clay 
lands; but adds, it ſhould be laid on rou 
whereby the land will gradually receive | 
'y it, The ſalts in the air will penetrate, and crumble 


f'Tuly. - This will be ſucceeded by the after planta- 5. 30 fo Lads nas re 

ky Loa the later ſowings, if rightly managed, will | An old experienced farmer in the hundreds 5 Eiger 

yield a conſtant'ſupply of it till April. The aſt crop has, in the-ſame work, gen an'exctNlent account of the 

ſhould be planted in a drier ſoil than any of the preceding ; benefits reſulting from chalk Hid on clay lan 8 1 

and to prevent its being rotted by much wet in winter, it juſtly obſerves, it inſmuftes "RH into the 0 pres, 

will be right to cover the ridges, eſpecially if there be any And; Tailing à fermientiit]6 „ Expoſes the cia .mofe to the 
| operations of the frofts, 'ralb; "ſan, and Ar, dy WY 


covering them too cloſe would alſo make them rot. duced to a ſtate of pulverizätion 5 3 
However; this will be ſufficient: to keep the froſt out f We all know, adds tis fateſfigent N nh, that 
l 


it is wanted; which cannot be done when the earth, 
petmit, leſt it] vegetable :' it is therefore tiatiiral' ti us, when pe 
Celery will not continue good above three weeks or a 
low, or rot. A ſucceſſion of fix ot feven different plant- 
ings is therefore 3 for thoſe who would have 2 con- | 
CELLS, the {enall inen in honey-combs, which, 
CELLS, alſo denote he' bollo w places between the par- with bat cl nd m 
titions in the pods, hufks, and other ſced-veſlels of | tunes have been made in this country by chalk 
- CENTAURY, the name of a weed abounding in ara- 


CHAFF alſo ſignifies the rind of corn: thus, barley that 


he hard, dry, and firm, 
ferior quality. It is even called marl in the Iſle of | are ſtrongly impregnate 


A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


gb, in large clods, 
ie greater benefit | 


the clods ; and the land, on which the chalk is Taid, will H tural tate, it is too retentive of. 
10 | | + 


C HA 


| (40h be brought into a fil ef ferwitiſtation;' tduted and 
pulverized in a ſpecial mabinet, inſombeh, that rah, 
one ploughitig will go as far töwWards- bringing! tfnto'tilth 
, 95g ug 202617 > offs 

The quantity of chalk ſuould be proportiöned to the 
ſtubbornneſs of the ſoil ; from fifteen to thirty 'tumbril- 
loads on an acrrmmeae . 

- The virtues of this manute are not exhauſted under, at 
leaſt, twenty years; nor as ood perceived ily the 
third year 5 büt for twelye bt fourteen yeafs the” farmer 
will have reaſon to thank choſe who adviſed him to rhe fte 
of chalking his clay latids :"and' happy is Ye ht Can 
afford to do it, provided he hag along leaſe for Jajids not 


worth five ſhillings an acre hape, by this meins been, 


a yeat of tw,” worth twenty. Muſeum Ruftie , 0011. 
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means its too coherent paricks are looſened, an d it 18 76 


k 


| clay, when reduced, either by fermentat 


? 
! 


an 
7302 @ if 


into ſmall and minute particles," Is an excellent. ſoil for 
| affording plenty of notifiſiment t6 alimoſt_ Every kind of 
f I 0 # Teflec of 
: N gf nidus for protdacing thele 
geltadte effects. „e e 5 ty 1 
% Chalk has been lang allowed the dl in.ch 11 


=> 
a. 
| 
£2 
8 
„ 
* 
2 
8 


yet what N ſtrange, but is not 


| near the, pits, does by tio means anſwer dhe farmer's 
T_T nn. ne ra lng Sobicke 


. 2 . 2 — oy | Sw. ne eli AGGIE [05 51..2o818 ard b 
CERES, a pagan deity, the inventor, ' or goddeſs of | It has been a' common faying among farmers, .. 


dice, e er 'or ipnofance., 
GW 


conſtant tillage, and it pays well for the ploughiogs 3 but 
then the foil being, by füch Sengant working. reduced to 
a pulverized ſtate, the, chalk eſcapes through the now- 
enlarged pores of the clay, and forms à cruſt under the 


2 


looſe ftratum on the ſurface of the hard clay beneath, being 
waſhed down by the rains. 


(- 4% „ Ain ' r 1 Artie 918 ; (ad: 3.04 VM 21613 359. 
«© The particles of clay, being now deprived. of their 
coatings of chalk, adhere one to the other, enlarge maar 


ſurfaces, and become at length a coherent mals of ſti 
ſoil, like what it was before the land was chalked at all 
not worſe in quality, but nearly in the ſame ſtate. Proba- 
bly the chief reaſon which induces farmers to think the 
land impoyeriſhed by chalk is, becauſe they have, whilſt 
the manure acted with its full vigour, been br many years 
uſed, to great crops, , forgetting, or perhaps never know- 
V a ins e, e 
„ A great deal of care is requiſite in land aſter it is 
freſh chalked : if che large lumps are buried before they 
with the influences of the at- 
moſphere, they will lie under ground undiſſolved, in a 
hard mals, for a great num 19 of years, without bene- 
aß he, be in the, ſeaſt. For T the farmet 
muſt not be in a hurry to bury his chalk : in fact, the 

longer it lies above ground the better,” as. it will th 
gradually be reduced into an impalpable, powder,. which, 
being mixed and incorporated with. the, clay, leſſens the 
| coheſion of its parts, enlarges its pores, and diſpoſes it to 
yield that nouriſhment to vegetables, which, in; its na- 


cc Clay 


G g 


n or attr tort, 


IH bs tO i nch on 
corn | en land has been chalked, under a notion it can» 
Ing and winnowing. See the articles THRASHING' and | not be hurt by cropping, they generally keep it in alwoſt 
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CHA 


* Chy, is, by nature, poſſeſſed of a large ſtack of the 
food, whatever it be, which plants moſt delight in; but 
it is a ſtubborn ſoil, and will not, till compelled to it by 
ſome extraneous cauſe, give forth any of its tiches. If it 
is pulverized by the inſtruments of huſbandry which act 
dy attrition, it becomes a proper bed for the reception of 
the roots of vegetables; but this pulverization is not to 
be effected without great expence of time and trouble: 
and it was the difficulty, of this operation that induced our 
anceſtors to ſearch for ſome eaſier and ſhorter method for 
reducing the ſolid particles of clay; they effected it by 
means of fermentation, and this fermentation was raiſed, 
for the moſt part, by rotten horſe- dung. | 

« When this manure became ſcarce, and difficult to 

be procured, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome 
other remedy to correct ſtiff ſoils, Chalk was found 
well adapted to the purpoſe: the uſe of it was after 
many years almoſt uniyerſally adopted, and experience 
has now, for many ages, juſtified the practice. 
It has been already obſerved, that chalk improves 
clay, not by adding to it any. vegetative quality: but by 
mixing intimately with its ſubſtance, and leſſening the 
coheſion of its parts. | | 


* « 


e Let us by way of illuſtration, ſuppoſe any given 
quantity of clay mixed and incorporated. with . a- proper 
proportion of chalk, it will be found that, the clay will 
poſleſs a degree of lightneſs, which nature has denied it. 

et this mixed earth be ſpread on a floor expoſed to the 
weather in winter time „5 it be frequently ſprinkled 
with water, and be ſtirred about ſeveral times a day for 


ſome months: on an examination, it will then be found, 


that the chalk has ſubſided, and the clay become more 
compact than it was, but not ſo compact as it was be- 
fore any chalk was mixed with it. 
c The ſubſided chalk will form 4 complete ſtratum 
— p ß A+ 
4“ have been the more particular in this account, 
becauſe on the principle of ſubſidence I have founded a 
practice, which I have experienced to be profitable to my- 
ſelf, and therefore I think it not totally improper to be 
recommended to the notice of others. 85 


„ had heard it long complained of, that the benefit 


reſulting from chalk ceaſed after a courſe of years. I 
always thought, and indeed found, that the chalk ſub- 
ſided: this made me form an opinion that the chalk, 
even after it had ſubſided, might, in part at leaſt, be re- 
trieved; for the earth, Which had been looſened to a 
certain depth, was, at the bottom of the looſe mould, a 
hard compact body, which the chalk could not penetrate: 
here therefore it muſt, of courſe, reſt in its ſubſidence, 
forming a thin coat on this hard body. 35 
About forty years ago I chalked the greater part of 
my farm in the manner preſcribed by the cuſtom of this 
country. For about fourteen years I enjoyed very good 
crops; but at the end of that time they began to fail 
a little. As neceſſity is the mother of invention, I came 
to a reſolution. of trying an experiment on a field of 
twenty acres: , accordingly, when the time came in 
which it was to receive a whole year's fallow for a crop 
of wheat, I cauſed the whole of it, ſoon after harveſt, 
to be ploughed twice in a place, one plough following 
another in the ſame furrow. 2 8 

« By theſe means I turned up an entire new earth, 
on which I immediately laid in the proportion of about 
three loads of chalk an acre, ſuffering it to lie rough all 
the mo | 1 
„ In the ſpring I gave it a ſecond ploughing, and be- 
ſtowed on it * plougdings before Chriſtmas, 
when I again left it rough for the winter. 

« I muſt not, however, fail obſerving, that in all the 
ploughings after the firſt, the ſhare went only the ordi- 
„ TT 1 

„ In the ſecond ſpring J raiſed as fine a mould as I 
could, by various operations, and ſowed the field with 
barley, of which I had, at harveſt, a crop to my entire 
ſatisfaction: my next crop was wheat, on which I 
ſprinkled ſome clover-ſeed, which brought the land into 
the uſual courſe of huſbandry. 1 
„The reaſon why my land begins to fail, in about 
fourteen years after chalking is, becauſe I allow more 
ploughings to each crop than any of my neighbours,” 


” 
= . s 
4 « - 1 * 
” . a» * m * 


p and theſe frequent lirrings cauſe the calk, as L imagine, 


to ſubſide ſooner. elieviddis. 9 1230100 43 8 2 iy 7 
My method anſwered ſo well, that J managed all 
my chalked land in the ſame manner with good ſucceſy, 


* 
— 


ten years more. . Sad 2 01. 0 180 3 
When the ten years were expired, I gave my land 
another trench-ploughing, which never failing to re- 
cover the chalk, I renew it at regular intervals, but lay 
no freſh chalk on it after the firſt trench-ploughing, be- 
ng; in all the reſt content with what is already in the 
This method has ſtood the teſt of many years ex- 
perience, and I have not the leaſt reaſon to aſcribe it to 
any thing peculiar in the quality of my foil: wh 
therefore, ſhould it not ſucceed as well with others as . 
RS GO OR ̃ A] ] mm .. 
Let me perſuade ſuch of your readers, as it nana 
any ways ſuit, to make the experiment; it cannot be 
any great expence, and the reſult may turn out very 
greatly to their advantage. 
„% This doctrine of the ſubſidence, of -chalk is cer. 
tainly founded on reaſon : the predominant. natural ſoil 
will always precipitate that, which is only adventitious, 
and in ſmaller quantity for the ſame; obſervation. holds 


** 11454 * 


nagement, reap the HENENF ot nis [2% 7 a full 
Let ee r nes from any thing I hart laid 
[9 no, I always beſtow, once in a courle of oe 


and had, in conſequence, a ſucceſſion of good crops for 


here, that I truſt ſolely, to chalk for bringing me good | 
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or four years, a reaſonable. coat of compoſt dung. I do 
not lay on the chalk with any intention that it ſhould 
enrich the clay: my deſire is, that it ſhould bring it to 
the nature of a loam, as the dung will then take effect, 
and enſure the farmer a large crop, provided he guards 
himſelf againſt the depredations of weeds, which are too 
apt to have their ſeeds mixed with the dung made of 
Jong ſtraw, and often grow faſter than the corn, with 
which the land ſhould be cropped. Dung, when pru- 
dently applied, is, like many other things, of great 
uſe; but it is dangerous in the hands of an ignorant 
land-holder. The expence of procuring it in quantity 
will ruin him, and his crops will go near to be choaked 
by the encroaching weeds.“ Aifan Ruſticum, vol. III. 
r 5 3 
0 If chalk, ſays Mr. Liſte, be laid' on clay, it will 
in time be loſt, and the ground again return to its clay; 
and if the clay be laid on chalk, in time the clay will 
be loſt, and the ground return again to its yer: Ap 
ſtance. Many people think the land, on which tlie 
other is laid for a manure, being predominant, converts 
the manure into its own ſoil; but I conceive, in both 
caſes, the chalk and clay is filtrated through the land, 
on which it is laid, by time, and, being ſoluble by rains 
into ſmall corpuſcles, is waſhed” through the land on 
which it is laid; for neither of theſe manures is able to 
unite, in its fineſt corpuſcles with the corpuſcles of the 
land on which it is laid, ſo as to form ſo ſtrict an union 
and texture with it as the land doth with itſelf, and is 
therefore liable to be borne downwards with rains, till 
no ſign of it be le. unt 1009 72 , 4 
&« It is ſaid to be a common practice with many te- 
nants in Hampſhire, three or four years before they leave 
their farms, to chalk their meadows; by which means 
they will for three or four years fling out a great crop of 
grals, but that they will Lond the worſe for it ever 
after. This ſeems to carry ſome reaſon with it; for the 
chalk ſo mellows and opens the pores of the meadow, 
that it enables the land to exhauſt its ſtrength in, all 
parts: for chalk does not carry ſo much fatneſs as dung 
does to the land it is laid on; but it diſpoſes the land to 
bear ſuch crops by its ſweetneſs, and well diſpoſing of, 
and correcting an ill quality the land had before: but 
{ill I do not ſee that this is any objection to the chalk- 
ing of meadows, provided, whilit, by virtue of the 
chalk, they are bearing ſuch burthens, you take care to 
refreſh them with dung. oe 
„Though chalk laid on meadows enables them to 
give a great crop for thive or four years, -and will then 
ynpoveriſh them, yet I take it to hold quite contrary in 
paſture; for the graſs being thereby ſo much ſweetened 
and increaſed, keeps conſtantly ſo much the more ſtock, 
by which it is maintained always in the ſame vigour, 
It is probable, that chalk ſpread on ſandy; or wood- 
ſeary ground, laid up for paſture, may waſh and fink in, 
and fill up the interſtices, and thereby conſolidate and 
mend the texture of ſuch ground, and fweeten it, as it 
438 2 great alkali ; and though in time moſt of the chalk 
may be waſhed downwards, ſo that the ground may loſe 
its virtue, yet I do ſuppoſe the ſtrength of the ground 
may ſtill continue much better, by reaſon that ſuch ma- 
nure having made the ſward of the graſs come thicker 
Þ hu ſweeter, the good paſturage on both accounts en- 
arges the quantity, and betters the quality of the dung 
— Cattle leave on it, which, in return, maintains a 
ctter coat and ſurface to the ground: and as chalk fills 
up the vacuities of ſandy, or wood-ſeary ground, ſo, on 


4A 4 


= kayo} it inſinuates its particles into obſtinate 
be, and ſtrong land, and divides it, by making in a 
anner, a ſeiſſure, thereby hollowing and mellowing 


X; fo that the two es are 
* the two contrary extremes are cured by 


rye-graſs is a might 
mprover of theſe graſſes, being laid wh 


Chalk laid on hop-clover and 
Weetener and i 


It after harveſt, 


had one can beſt tend it; the benefit will be ſoon con- 
5288 eſpecially if the ground be a ſour cla , and apt 
i oy to coarſe | gary Lis Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 66. 
n AUKBY. ands, are thoſe which are impregnated 
: Chalk, and from their white colour, are in ſome' 
vunties, called white lande. „„ „% 


% CHANGE of” crops, a very | 


at the beginning of winter, or whenſo- |. 


CHA 


The beſt produce of corn in chalky lands, is bitte 
and wheat; oats will do well on them.. Their natutal 
produce for weeds is poppies, May-weed, &c. 5 F or 
graſs-ſeed, ſaintfoin, trefoil, and, if tich, clover. ' The 
beſt manure for theſe lands is rags, dung, ' folding” of 
ſheep, &c. Theſe land, if rain happens to fall on'them 
juſt after ſowing, before the corn gets up, will cauſe the 
earth to bind ſo hard, that the corn cannot get through 
it; but may be much helped by a light Harrowing. 

In Hertfordſhire they manage theſe lands for corn in 
the ſame manner as they do their clay lands: In Ox- 
fordſhire they commonly manure "theb lands with half 
rotten dung, which, they ſay, prevents the binding of it, 
and ſome mix it with ſand, which cauſes it to work 
ſhort, eſpecially if any thing dry; they commonly ſow/ 
them there i ei, miſlen, and barley; 1 2 after 
wheat they ſow peaſe or vetches: in the ſowing of whit 
they are obliged particularly to take care to have fire 
weather, becauſe of the land's binding; but if oy 
have only two nights dry weather, they will dd well 
enough. Mortimer”s Huſlandry, vol. I. pag. 8. 
CHAMOMILE, a very common plant, growing 
wild upon commons and other waſte lands in many parts 
of England, particulatly in moiſt and ſhady places, 
„ „ d OH FRIED 
It is a trailing perennial plant, which puts forth roots 
from the joints of its branches as they lie on the ground, 
and by that means ſpreads and multiplies exceedingly ; 
ſo that whoever would cultivate it, need only procure x. 
few ſlips of it in the ſpring, and plant them about a foot 


| afunder, that they may have room to ſpread ; they will 


ſoon cover the ground. FI; 5 
Cuhamomile walks were formerly a ſort of faſhion im 
gardens; and indeed they looked procey enough for ſome 
time after they were mowed and rolled: but they are 
now entirely out of uſe, becauſe this plant is very apt to 
decay in large patches, which then become difagreeable 
o 5 1 
The chamomile flowers for medicinal uſes ſhould be 
of the ſingle kind; but the market people generally ſell 
the double, becauſe they are the largeſt, : 

The double flowered ſort of chamomile is as hardy as 
the ſingle, and may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner. ; ; Ty | nn 3 ee 


CHANFRIN, the fore-part of a horſe's head from 


; one hand'to'the other. | 
udicious part of huſban= 
dry, conſiſting in a change of different ſpecies of grain 
on the ſame ſoil.” ' CC 
Experience ſoon d men, that even the moſt fruit- 
ful ſoil cannot conſtantly yield the fame grain; and this“ 
of courſe laid them under a neceſſity of ſeeking for 
means to remedy the defect. They found the plough 
the moſt ready, and perhaps the moſt effectual: and 
hence all the ancient writers ſo highly commend a 
thorough ploughing. At the ſame time the apparent 
loſs of the produce of the ground during the year of 
fallow, put;them upon'enquiring how this inconvenience 
might be prevented, conſiſtently with keeping the land 
in good heart. Repeated obſervations convinced" the 
Romans, the moſt attentive of all nations to every thing 
relative to huſbandry, that, beſides the alternate reſting 
of the land, wheat may, as Pliny obſerves, be ſown 
after lupines, vetches, beans, or any other plant which 
has the quality of fertilizing and enriching the ſoil. 
This, ſays Mr. Liſle, deſerves to be well noticed, be- 
cauſe our farmers imagine they cannot make their rent,' 
if they pay twelve ſhillings an acre, without ſowing 
their fand every year; nor will they be perſuaded to lay 
332. Q“ñò⁵„ ona, brabeliacis 
The moſt rational change of crops hitherto pointed 
out by any writer, is the following, planned by Ca- 
millo Tarello, and which he preſented to the ſenate f 
mne . ne OM, 
„„Let the ploughings hitherto given to corn land di- 
vided into two portions (each of which being refted 


* 


every alternate year, receives four ploughings that year) 
de Feansferres Wm the half of ding of | Nec porters, & 
that it be ploughed eight times, including the ſeed 
ploughing; I mean, that every farm in tillage be divided 
into four equal parts, and tfiat only one of theſe parts, 

1 1 taking 
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/ 
taking them alternately, be ſowed with corn in any one] when it is not ploughed) being well conditi- a 
— it has — ploughed eight times. Two | wards, well prepare e by C 
of the other parts ſhould be laid down to graſs; and the | the graſſes, and kept ;glear of weeds, will yield crops 
fourth ſhould be fallowed a year, during Which it ſhould more than twice as great as any we now reap; 2'truth 
receive the above-mentioned number of ploughings. which I have practically experienced, which the mot 
He, therefore, who has now, for, example, ten | ſenſible and moſt. judicious. huſbandmen that ever lived 
acres, under corn, ſhould for the future ſow only five, | have long told us, and of which a trial will ſoon convince 
and fo in proportion for a larger or leſſer extent; and | the moſt een cons nate bas tx ns 
all the manure and labour formerly beſtowed upon his |  * 8. One of the moſt conſidetable advantages attend. 
ten acres ſhould be appropriated to the five only; that | ing this method, is the eaſe with which-a great number of 
is, he ſhould plough them eight times, unleſs the ſoil be | cattle may be regred, by means of the increaſed quantity. 
extremely light. „ of hay and green fodder. We {ball conſequently have 
« The huſbandman ſhould begin to plough in Octo- | more horſes, more oxen, more cows, more ſheep, and 
ber or November, about ten months before he ſows, or | more poultry. Every one knows of what infinite ſervice 
ſooner if he can; but always in dry weather, He ſhould | all theſe are, to feed us, to cloath us, and to help us in 
lay on his dung before the laſt ploughing ; and ſhould | our, work, He, therefore, who has hitherto been obliged 
not ſow more than two thirds of the quantity of ſeed | to, have two yoke of oxen will, in! this method, want 
hitherto commonly uſed, and that ſeed ſhould be of the | only one, and may, inſtead of the!other, feed two ct 
21758 three cows : for as the labour is hereby leſſened, and the 


. 
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64. Whoever follows this method, may always depend | quantity of good fodder;increaſed, -two oxen will be fufff. 
upon reaping the following advantages: Ic ient to plough the land, eſpecially as the ſoil will, by 
4 x, This way of cultivating land leflens the expence | theſe means, be brought daily into better and better 
and labour; it being eaſier to plough one acre eight | til tin ee 1 
times, than to plough two acres. four times each: be- | 4 9. From hence naturally ariſes a ninth advantage; - 
cauſe, after the third time, an acre, and a half, at leaſt, | which is, the quantity of manure produced by the increaſy oo 
may be ploughed as ſoon as an acre could have been | of cattle, and of. fodder; an advantage which non god | > 
before; and if he begins his work in October or Novem- huſbandman will neglect to purchaſe, ' if the meant bf EZ 


” 


ber, while the land is in good condition for ploughing, | doing it are but pointed out to him 
he may continue it the following year, at ſuch times as | The roth and laſt of the advantages which-I:ſhall 
he will have little more urgent buſineſs, ſo as to have | here enumerate, as. reſulting from this new method of:eut- 
four ploughings done about the end of May. By this ture, is, that poor and barren lands are hereby rendered, 
means the four ſummer ploughings will not require ſuch by degrees, good and fertile: for ſuch is the conſtitutiot of 

1 ſtrong ploughs as ſome people now uſe, to the great hurt | the earth, that plougbing and manuring alter its very! na- 

1 of their cattle, and fatigue of the ploughman, becauſe. | ture, and improve it. more and more, as .experiente're- 

the ground will be already well looſene l. .,,_ . | peatedly demonſtrates. Valerius Maximus inſtances the 

- * 2, Theſe repeated ploughings will deſtroy the ſeeds, ſtriking example of Maſiniſſa, king of: Numidia, -who 

| and roots of weeds, which rob the corn of its food, made agriculture flouriſh ſo much, that he left his coun- 

choak it, and hinder it from growing. Itry, which he found barren and deſolate, ſtored with 

| « 3. A field reſted, and then prepared in this man- riches and every good thing. It is in our power to do the 
ner, will yield more than double the produce of two. | ſame. On the contrary, it is not leſs true; that: even 
equal ſpaces of land cultivated in the common manner,, | though the earth be rich and good, it will yield but little 

as I have often experienced. This is more than doubling |. fruit, if it be not well eultivated; r elemblingirhevelh"ho 

| one's income. IF 1 © | capacity of the human mind, which, according to Cicero's 

; « 4. Over and above this great advantage, we like- | fine compariſon, is enlarged only by Rudy and exeiciſe. 

wiſe ſave two thirds of the quantity of feed hitherto | Induſtrious labour will not only procure us the neceffarits, 

commonly uſed : for, by ſowing only a quarter inſtead | nay, the ſuperfluities of life, but will even change à barren 

of half of the land in tillage, there is an immediate country into a kind of garden. Ricerdo d Agricultura di 

ſaving of half the ſeed formerly required; and by ſow- ] Torello. es eb n 50 Biel affeda. Ne 

ing only two thirds of the uſual quantity upon that | M. Duhamel, after obſerving that the French farmers, 

quarter, we again ſave two twelfths, that is one ſixth of I in general, change their crops, not on any prineiple 
all the former ſeed: now half and one ſixth makes two | dictated by reaſon, but merely becauſe it was the: edſtpm 
; thirds, to be deducted from the former uſual quan- of their forefathers, or they themſelves perhaps have octi - 
j tity. | ; ſ ſion for ſome particular growth, draws: a parallel between 
« 5. We ſhall have a ſufficiency of ſtraw of every | the practice of dividing arable land into three parts, or 
kind for all our uſes, eſpecially for litter and dung, ſo in- into two, in order to their being alternately ſown, and 
f diſpenſably uſeful. | | reſted, *© I have, ſays he, ſome acquaintance with the 
« 6. We ſhall have hay and fodder enough to keep: methods of practice in Guienne, and in part of Not- 
| many cattle ; becauſe we may, and ſhould ſow one half | mandy; and am obliged. to M. le Baron de Sournia, 
of our ground with graſſes, which will thrive extremely governor of Querebus, for enabling me to give an ac- 
| well, while the land is thus reſted for two years, in order | count of the methods uſed in the neighbourhood of Per- 
2 do be afterwards broken up, ploughed, and ſowed with | pignan, where his eſtate lis 
corn in its turn: for I again adviſe ſowing only a quarter | In this hot climate they ſow their lands in September, 
part of the whole farm with corn, and breaking up ano- | and begin to cut wheat about the twelfth of June; ſo that 
ther quarter immediately after ſeed- time, before winter : | their harveſt is generally finiſhed by Midſummer.” ' 
and, on the contrary, neither of the other quarters ſhould | They divide their lands into two portions only; ſo 
be ploughed during two years. But as the earth is deſtined | that in one year they ſow wheat, and the other the land 
continually to yield productions of one kind or another, | ſhould be ſuffered. to reft. But, on ſuch part of theit 
even while it reſts, we ſhall do well in following the path | lands as are moſt, valued, they have ſeveral -crops during 
pointed out by nature, by helping it to produce clover, | the year of reſt-: this impoveriſhes their lands, and they 
and other plants fit for fodder, which are of ſingular ſer- | are obliged to ſow. their wheat too late, which leffers 
vice to us, not only on account of the hay we reap from | the crop. We ſhall mention an inſtance given by M. 
them, but alſo becauſe their roots greatly improve the ſoil. | Sournia. | ; | | "Oo 
In the country about Breſcia, plentiful crops of the fineſt | In land they can water, they ſow clover immediately 
flax are reaped from fields where a quantity of. clover has | after wheat-haxveſt, ſcattering the clover-ſeed among the 
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. been lately mowed ; and lands are let there for a great | ſtubble, The land is then immediately watered, and 
b price, not only becauſe the ſoil is rich, and can be wa- is afterwards! feveral_ times repeated during the ſum- 
j 


tered, but alſo becauſe it has juſt been under clover, -If | mer: in the winter they fred it with ſheep and lambs. 
| ſuch value is ſet upon land intended only for flax or millet, | Such as have ng flocks ſell their paſture to the upland 
how much more would good wheat land juſtly deſerve ? :| farmers, who have flocks, but no. winter fodder, their 
TT . * 7, A ſeventh advantage will be, that land reſted re- land being covered with ' ſnow: this paſture therefore | 
| | | gularly for two years (I * with Virgil, that it reſts Pg a very high price. 8 
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. In ſpring, when the green fodder has been eaten 
down by cattle, they water the land, and by that means 


mow .it, make it into hay, and lay it up with the 
*. Immedlately after this crop, they dung the land; 
and ſuch as are not afraid of exhauſting it, plough it, 
and ſow either kidney-beans, or ſmall millet: but as 
they cannot plovgh for wheat till theſe crops are off the 
ground, there is not time ſufficient for giving tlie land 
proper tillage ; the ſowing is retarded, and the rich par- 
ticles of the dung are partly conſumed by theſe crops, 
while the manure might be more uſefully employed on 
lands they cannot water. M. de Sournia is, by repeated 
experience, convinced, that, to have good crops of 
wheat, they muſt be contented with the crop of clover, 
and only ſow kidney-beans, millet, &c. in ſmall quan- 
tities for the uſe of the family. DS bags „ 
In Guienne, as well as in Anjoumois, they raiſe 
a crop of maize, which is a great impoveriſher of the 
ground, during the year of fallow. N 

The good hufbandmen alſo think, that in the rich 
lands, which they cannot water, it is beſt, in a farm of 
three hundred acres, to be content with having one 
hundred and fifty acres of wheat, and to be careful to 
give proper tillage to the one hundred and fifty acres 
that ſhould be in fallow, to make them proper for the 
reception of wheat. This is alſo the practice of ſome 
diſtricts of Normandy, where the climate being colder, 
2nd the foil more backward, they have —— an op- 
portunity of having any crop but wheat. lowever, 
when the land has been well dunged and tilled for 
maize, as they beſtow three ploughings on that plant, 
there is commonly the next year a very good crop of 
wheat. N NT u, TT 

&« It is evident, that: by dividing a farm, that has 
three hundred acres in tillage, 'into two equal portions, 
which are ſown alternately every other year, the tenant, 
during a nine years leaſe, will reap one thouſand' three 
hundred and fifty acres of wheat : whereas, if the land 
be divided into three portions, it will amount to nine 
hundred acres only. But, in the latter caſe, the fortner 
has nine hundred acres of ſpring corn, which being 
eſtimated at half the value of the wheat, make it juſt 
equal to one thouſand three hundred and fifty acres of 


wheat. It follows therefore, that in grazing countries, 
where they plough with oxen, and uſe but few oats, it | 


is moſt advantageous to divide the land into two por- 
tions; but that this is not to be done in farms that are 
tilled with horſes, becauſe the neceſſary purchaſe of oats 


would amount to the value of the four hundred and fifty 
acres of wheat extraordinary. fl 


The farmers about Bayeux, in Lower Normandy, 
have two methods of changing their crops. | 
According to one of thoſe methods, 1. They ſow 
buck-wheat towards the end of June; 2. When the 
roots and ſtems of this plant are dead and withered, 
which is about All-ſaints day, they plough, and imme- 
diately ſow wheat: the wheat is therefore ſown on one 
ſingle furrow. Theſe lands have indeed been ploughed 
for buck-wheat, and even thoroughly dunged ; and 
plenty of manure can ſupply the place of good tillage, 
and the latter can ſupply the place of the former. 
3. After reaping the wheat, they plough in the ſtubble as 
ſoon as poſſible; and, after giving the land a ſecond 
ploughing in February or Mare they ſow it with 
boats; or a third ploughing is beſtowed upon it, in order 
to crop it with barley : 4. They plough in the barley 


ploughing, ſow either peas or tares : 5. Immediately 
after this crop is off, they turn down the land, that it 
may receive two ploughings before October, when it is 
lowed with wheat, 6. The following year they ſow 


laid down in paſture for three or four years, It would 
be needleſs to mention that the farmer varies the order 
of his ſucceſſive crops, according to the nature of the 
ſoil, and his own occaſions; but by this method, fix 
erops ate reaped in ſix years; two of wheat, two of 


oats, one of buek- heat, and one of peas vr turnips ; 


the clover ſprouts apace; when it is in bloſſom they 
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and the field is then left in clover to be fed for four 
Cars, | ws R TS 
b According to the other method, they ſow no bucks 
wheat on the land they break up; it 1s left in fallow 
froth February or March, when it is turned up, till 
October; and during this interval they manure it, and 
give it ſeveral ploughings to prepare it for wheat. In 
this caſe the crop is generally more plentiful, than when 
buck-wheat has been ſown. In other reſpedts, the change 
of crops is the ſame as was mentioned before.” Culture 
des Terres, tom. VI. p. 34. | . 

The changing of crops, upon rational principles, 
though of ani conſequence in agriculture, ſeems to 
have been neglected, and even forgotten, after the time 


of the ancient Romans, till Camillo Tarello pointed 


out its great importarice, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in this article: nor do we, ſince him, find much 
attention paid to this eſſential part of huſbandry, till 
very lately, when the culture of turnips probably gave 
the uſeful hint ; the farmer obſerving, that his land, in- 
ſtead of being impoveriſhed by that root, was enriched, 
and prepared to yield a better crop of barley in the 
ſpring. This might naturally ſuggeſt to him, that other 
ſucculent plants, which cover the earth with their 
leaves, might have the ſame effect. The ſucceſs has 
anſwered his utmoſt expeRation : for it is now found 
that a fallow does not become neceſſary in ſeveral years; 


the ground being kept in heart by a variety of crops, 


when rightly timed, and properly managed. The So- 
ciety for the Improvement of Agriculture in Scotland, 
from whom we ſhall. borcow the following judicious in- 
ſtructions, have the honour of ſetting this diſcovery in 
its proper light. _ : 1/8 THT: 

They obſerve, © That ſome crops, as peas, beans, 
clover, and all plants of the pulſe kind, are enrichers 
and cleaners of the earth; while wheat, oats, barley, 
and the whole tribe of vegetables, whoſe roots are fibrous, 
and ſpread far, impoveriſh and rob the ground. The 


latter are alſo foulers of it, by giving way to weeds and 


graſs, which, being the natural product of every ſoil, 


are more readily nouriſhed by it, than any plant which 


it does not ſpontaneouſly produce ; and if the earth be 


fed with any ſort of manure, it will, while the weeds 
and = remain undeſtroyed, like a tender mother, 
cheriſh 


and nouriſh them in proportion to the food ſhe 


receives. 


« Wheat and oats are great robbers of ſoils. Wheat 


remains a long time in the ground, during which the 


land untils itſelf, coaleſces, and becomes of the nature 
of uncultivated earth; while the weeds, meeting with 
no oppoſition, ripen, and ſhed their ſeeds. Oats do not 
continue ſo long: but they bind the ſoil by their ſtrong 


roots, and give many weeds time to ripen. Barley, as it 
ftands only a few months, and ſeveral ploughings are 


given for it, binds the earth leſs than either wheat or 
oats. Peas, beans, tares, &c. are ſuppoſed to draw 
much of their nouriſhment from the atmoſphere, and 
that in proportion to the ſucculency of their ſtems and 


leaves, whereby it is probable their roots diſcharge a 


moiſture under ground ; and their leaves, covering the 
ſurface of the earth, return the moiſture and dews 


deſcending through them,. which mellow and rot them 


into a kind of manure.” Maxtuell's Collection, p. 219. 
From the above obſervations, the farmer will be able 
to vary his crops in ſuch a manner as always to keep his 
ground in heart, and free from weeds ; particulars 


which cannot fail of producing very great advan- 
| tages. | | 
ſtubble in winter, and after giving the land one ſpring | 


CHANNEL, of I horſe, is the hollow between the 


two bars of the under jaw bone, in which the tongue is 
lodged. Me, 2 | | 


HARCO AL,, a ſort of fuel, ' conſiſting of wood 


: charred, or half burnt. 
oats mixed with a little clover-ſeed ; after which it is | 


The duſt of charcoal has been found, by repeated ex- 


perience, to be of great benefit to land, eſpecially to ſuch 


as is ſtiff and ſour. It is to be uſed in the ſame manner 
as ſoot and wood-aſhes. See the articles ASHES and 
Soor. fs | „ | 3 
CHARDS of artichokes, the leaves of artichoke plants, 


tied and wrapped up in ſtraw, except the top, during the 
= H h L 


autumn 
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other. 


pound on the ſpot. | | 
* CHEESE, a well-known ſpecies of food, prepared | 


autumn and winter ; by which means hey 
Blanched, and loſe great part of their bitterneſs. 


CHARDS of beets, are white beets covered over with 
dry dung, during the winter-ſeaſon, when they will 


produce large tops, with a downy cotton ſhoot, which 


is the true chard, uſed in broths, &c. 
+CHARLOCE, called alſo Chadloct, Catloch, Carloct, 
and White-Rape, is a weed too generally known to need 
a particular deſcription, the figure we have given of it 
on Plate V. Fig. 32. will be abundantly ſufficient. Al- 
moſt the whole plant is covered with bent pellucid 
hairs, | 

There are two forts of charlock, one bearing white, 
and the other yellow flowers, but they feem to be only 
varieties of the ſame plant. The young plants of char- 
lock ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of turnips, that they are not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed but by the taſte ; the charlock being 
hot and bitter, and the turnip mild. Farmers ſhould 
therefore be very careful in weeding their turnips, leſt 
they miſtake them for charlock. 5 

Mr. Lifle obſerves, that cold wet lands are always 
more ſubject to charlock than white or chalky lands; 
becauſe the charlock-ſeed being very oily, reſiſts putre- 
faction, and is not eaſily opened or penetrated by 
moiſture, whereas white and light earth is ſoon dry after 
rain, and the water does not continue long enough on it 
to make ſuch ſeed germinate ſo effectually as in the 
By an experiment which he made in ſowing 
charlock-ſeed and turnip-ſeed at the ſame time, he 
found that the turnips will appear in three days, but the 
charlock in not leſs than ten. A hint that may prove 
very uſeful to the husbandman, Li//e's Huſbandry, vol. II. 
Pag. 297. 5 = Ki any 

Mr. Mortimer, after remarking that both the white 
and yellow charlock are very prejudicial to corn, and 
that ſome lands are very ſubject to it, eſpecially if 
manured with cow-dung alone, which he thinks in- 
creaſes it more than any other manure, unleſs it be 
mixed with horſe-dung, or ſome other hot manure, 
mentions his being told that a perfon who had vaſt quan- 


ties of this weed in a field of barley, mowed the whole | 


when the charlock was in flower, and ready to ſeed, 
which is commonly about the middle of May, as low as 
he could, without taking off more than juſt the tops of 
the blades of the barley ; and that this gave the corn an 
opportunity to get above it, in ſuch a manner, that he 
had four quarters of barley on an acre. He adds, that 
where a fallow is full of charlock, it will be right to 
turn in ſheep, which will eat it very readily, Mor- 
timer's Huſbandry, dul. I. p. 311. | 
CHASE, a word uſed in ſome counties to ſignify a 
row or rank. Thus in the planting of quickſets, a 
ſingle chaſe implies a ſingle row; a double chaſe, 


means another row planted below the firſt, not imme- | 


diately underneath the upper plants, but under the mid- 
dle of the intermediate ſpaces. Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. Il. 


pag. 405. 


CHATS, the keys of trees, ſuch as the aſh, ſyco- 


more, &c. 


CHEDDER-CHEESE, a name given to a very large 


kind of cheeſe made at Chedder, a village near Mendip- 


hills in Somerſetſhire, famous for its paſtures. It is 


common in this place for three or four dairies to join | 


their milk, to make one great cheeſe, which gene- 
rally weighs from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
weight; and which they often ſell at fix-pence per 


from curdled milk, prefſed from the whey, and after- 
wards dried for uſe. See the article DAIRY, 
CHEESE-LIP, a bag in which the dairy-women pre- 
pare and keep their runnet for making cheeſe. See 
RUNNET. | os. 
CHEESE-PRESS, a preſs uſed in dairies for ſqueezing 


the whey out of the cheeſe, We have given a drawing 


of the common cheeſe-preſs, on Plate VI. Fig. 1. 


where AB is the preſs, CE, and F G, are levers 


moveable about the points D, E, F, G, by applying the 
hand at C; 8 is the ſtone or weight; and H the cheeſe 
to be preſſed. „ | | 

fs | 3 
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. CHEESE-RENNET. See Yiitow Lavigs Bens. 
STRAW, ROE | : 
 CHERRY-TREE, the name of a well-known genus 
of fruit-trees, and of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 
cultivated in gardens and orchards. SO Ra 
The cherry-tree, it is ſaid, is a native. of Pontus, a 
province of Aſia Minor, from whence it was brought 
into Italy by Lucullus, the Roman, Anno Rom. 680: 
and about one hundred years after was introduced into 


England, where there are various ſorts cultivated at pre- 


ſent, ſuch as the F lemiſh- cherry, Kentiſh- cherry, May. 
duke, arch-duke, red-heart, white- heart, black-heart, 
amber-heart, ox-heart, bleeding-heart, carnation, mo- 
rello, and ſome others. 8 pt | 
The ſeveral ſorts of cherries are, propagated by bud. 
ding or grafting the different kinds into ftocks of the 
black or wild red cherries, they being ſuppoſed to be of 
longer duration than the garden ſorts. | 5 
Cherry- trees are raiſed in great quantities in the 
nurſery gardens, both ſtandards and dwarfs: the ſtan- 
dards for planting orchards, particularly in Kent, where 
there are large plantations. The uſual diſtance allowed 
for their ſtanding is about forty feet each way. Theſe 
ſtandard trees ſhould be planted in a ſituation defended as 
much as poſſible from the eaſt, and weſtern winds ; the 
one being likely to deſtroy their bloſſoms in the ſpring, 
and the other, by its violence is very apt to break their 
tender branches : this occafions their gumming, and is 
very prejudicial to them. The ſorts beſt approved of for 
an orchard are the Kentiſh, Flemiſh, duke, and com- 
mon red cherry, _ _. | no To Tong 
Cherry-trees may alſo be planted againſt walls in any 
expoſure: the May-duke being generally planted againſt 
a ſouth aſpected wall, though it is not amiſs to have 
ſome againſt a north wall, which will continue their ſeas 
ſon the longer; and the ſame may be done with the 
other ſorts. The morello- cherry is generally planted 


againſt walls fronting the north. This fruit is com- 


ö 


monly uſed in preſerving: yet where they are planted 


to a better aſpect, and ſuffered to hang on the trees till 
they are thoroughly ripe, they are not a bad fruit for the 


table; for by long hanging, it loſes moſt of its acidity 
or ſourneſs. : 


The leſs cherries are pruned, the better they like it; 
but, however, where weak or luxuriant branches hap- 


pen, they muſt be governed by the knife. When cherry- 


trees take to bearing mary early, and grow but little, it 


is beſt to pull off moſt of the bloom, and ſhorten the 


branches, which will cauſe the tree to ſhoot with freſh 
vigour. | EOS. 

The black cherry is ſuppoſed to be a native of Eng- 
land, it being frequently found in the woods; it grows 


large, and the timber is uſed by turners and other arti- 


ficers in wood. From this ſort the black-coroon-cherry 


is ſuppoſed to have been produced. 


Cherry- trees thrive beſt in a dry hazely loam, In a 
gravelly ſoil they are very ſubject to blights, and ſeldom 


ſtand long good. | ; 


The wood of the cherry-tree is of great uſe to cabinet- 
makers, chair-makers, &c. as it is very durable, not 
liable to ſplit, and looks nearly as well as the. ordinary 
ſort of mahogany. 1285 

CHERRY- TREE. zwith double flowers, is a ſpecies of the 
former, and propagated for the beauty of its flowers, 
which are extremely fine. Theſe are produced in large 
bunches, which renders the tree one of the moſt beauti- 


ful ornaments of a garden in the ſpring. 


CHERRY-WINE, a very cooling and pleaſant 


drink, made from the juice of cherries, properly fer- 


mented. The chief care neceſſary in making it, is to 


let the cherries hang upon the trees till they are tho- 
roughly ripe, by which means their juice, which they 


yield in great abundance, will be the better perfeRed 


and enriched by the ſun; to gather them in dry wea- 


ther; preſs out their juice, and add a quantity of ſugar - 


proportioned to the ttrength you . deſire in the wine; 
for the more ſugar there is added to the natural juice 


of the cherries, the ſtronger and richer the wine will 

prove, when of a proper age. When this is done th 
bag muſt be regularly fermented, , according: $0, — 

a YO 0 TOS obo 
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method laid down under the article fermentation. ; See 
FERMENTATION. | ; 
CHERVIL, the name of an annual plant raiſed 
only from its ſeeds, which are black, very ſmall, longiſh, 
and ſtreaked lengthwiſe, _ _— 
It will thrive in any ſoit or ſituation, and may be 
ſown either in drills or broad-caft ; but the former me- 
thod is the beſt, becauſe it greatly facilitates the weed- 
ing and cutting of the plants, whoſe culture is, in all re- 
ſpects, the ſame with the common parſley. See PARSLEY. 
The beſt time to ſow chervil is in the autumn, ſoon 
after its ſeeds are ripe; for they grow beſt then, and 
the plants, which rife in that ſeaſon, continue green 
all the winter; whereas thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring ſeldom come up at all; or, if they do, their 
plants generally wither and decay, as ſoon as the 
warm weather ſets in. 
flower in April, perfect their ſeeds ſoon after, and then 
die away. To fave theſe ſeeds properly, their ſtalks 
ſhould be cut down when they begin to grow yel- 
low. | 
Thoſe who are fond of this plant, as many are in 
ſoups during the winter and ſpring ſeaſons, may have 
a ſucceſſion of it very young, by ſowing it monthly 
during the ſeaſon: but whoever uſes it ſhould be careful 
to diſtinguiſh it from a poiſonous plant that nearly re- 
ſembles it, and called wild myrrh and cow-parſley. See 
Cow-PARSLEx. LE HL . 
CHEST, the breaſt, or that part of an animal's body 
which contains the heart, lungs, &c. . 
CHEST-FOUNDER, a diſtemper incident to horſes, 
and occaſio ned by an improper treatment of an inflam- 
mation between the ribs. For if the inflammation be 
not diſperſed in time, and the viſcid blood and juices ſo 
attenuated by internal medicines, that a free circulation 
is obtained, ſuch a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will remain on 
thoſe parts as will not eaſily be removed; and this ſtiff- 
neſs is generally called cheſt- founder. | _ 
The figns of this inflammation, are a ſtiffneſs of the 
body, ſhoulders, and fore-legs ; attended ſometimes with 
2 ſhort dry cough, &c. a ſhrinking when handled in thoſe 
parts. e „„ 
Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and gentle purges, 
are the internal remedies; and externally the parts affect- 
ed may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
une" and ointment-of marſhmallows, or oil of chamo- 
mile, ; 
Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore-leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder ; 
forming abſceſſes there, which terminate the diſorder. 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 3 = 
CHESNUT-TREE, the name of a tree, which well 
deſerves the planter's care, affording excellent timber, 
and a very agreeable ſhade. It will grow to a very great 
ſize, and ſpread its branches finely on every ſide where 
it has room. n | | 
The leaves are large, and of a lucid green, and con- 
tinue late in the autumn; nor are they ſo liable to be 
Laten by inſects, as thoſe of the oak; nor is there an 
better food for deer, and many other animals, than the 
ir = this tree. : 
cinut-trees are propagated by planting the nuts in 
February, in beds of feln ate 5 | The beſt 
DUES for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal 
and Spain, provided they are not kiln dried, which is 
generally the caſe of thoſe brought from abroad, to pre- 
vent their ſ 
therefore, be procured freſh from the tree, it will be 
much better to uſe thoſe of the growth of England, 
ns are full as good to ſow for timber or beauty, as any 
Ot the foreign nuts, though their fruit is much ſmaller. 
Fs n nuts ſhould be preſerved in ſand, until the ſeaſon 
00 deg”? otherwiſe the mice and other vermin will 
> eltroy them. Before you ſet the nuts it will be 
y Ly to put them into water, to try their goodneſs, 
: 2 f known by their weight; ſuch of them as ſwim 
* : rin ſurface of the water ſhould be rejected as good 
ba * ing; but ſuch as ſink to the bottom, you may 
re are good, 8 | 
1 N, theſe nuts, the beſt way is to make a drill 
* 2 Roe, about four inches deep, in which you ſhould 
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The plants ſown in autumn 


prouting during their paſſage; if they cannot, 


| of growing timber left upon the ground. 


CHE 


place the nuts at about four inches diſtance, with their 
eye uppermoſt ; then draw the earth over them with a 
rake, and make a ſecond drill at about a foot diſtance 
from the former, proceeding as before, allowing three 
or four rows in a bed, with an alley between, three feet 
broad, in order to clear the beds, &c. When you have 
'finiſhed your plantation, you muſt be careful that it is 
not deſtroyed by mice, or other vermin; which is very 
often the caſe, if they are not prevented by traps, ox 
other means. . 5 Wt 
In' April theſe nuts will appear above ground ; you 
muſt, therefore, obſerve to keep them clear from weeds, 
eſpecially while young: in theſe beds they may remain 
for two years, when you ſhould remove them into a 
nurſery at a wider diſtance. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe trees, is either in October, or the latter end 
of February; but October ſhould be preferred. The 
diſtance theſe trees ſhould have in the nurſery, is three 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows. If ſhe's | 
trees have a downright tap-root, it ſhould be cut off, 
eſpecially if they are intended to be removed again; 
this, will occaſion their putting out lateral roots, and ren- 
der them leſs ſubje& to miſcarry when they are removed 
for good. pon | OT. | 
_ The time generally allowed them in the nurſery is 
three or four. years, according to their growth; but the 
younger they are tranſplanted, the better they will ſuc+ 
ceed. Young trees of this fort are very apt to have 
crooked ſtems ; but when they are tranſplanted out, and 
have room to grow, they will, as they increaſe in bulk, 
grow more upright, and their ſtems will become ſtrait. 
After they have remained three or four years in the 
nurſery, they will be fit for tranſplanting where they 
are to remain; for the . they are planted out the 
better they will ſucceed. But if they are propagated 
for timber, it is by much the better method to ſow them 
in furrows, and let them remain unmoved; for theſe 
trees are apt to have a downright tap- root, which, being 
hurt by tranſplanting, often checks their upright growth, 
and cauſes them to Root out into lateral branches. 
If you deſign a large plantation of theſe trees for tim- 
ber, after having two or three times ploughed the 
round, the better to deſtroy the roots of weeds, you 
mould make your furrows about fix feet diſtance from 
one another; in which you ſhould lay the nuts about 
ten inches apart, covering them witn earth about two 
inches deep; and when they come up, you muſt care- 
fully clear them from weeds. The diſtance allowed 
between each row is for the uſe of the horſe-hoeing 
plough, which will diſpatch a great deal of this work in 
a ſhort time; but it ſhould be performed with great care, 
ſo as not to injure the young plants; therefore the mid- 
dle of the ſpaces only thould be cleaned with this inſtru- 
ment, and a hand-hoe uſed to clean between the plants 
| in the rows, and alſo on each fide, where it will be un- 
ſafe for the plough to be drawn; and in hand-hoeing 
great care muſt be taken not to cut the tender rind o 
the plant. But for the two firſt years after ſowing, it 
will be adviſable to dig the ground each winter; becauſe 
the plants will be too ſmall to admit the hoeing plough, 


* 


and in ſummer to hand-hoe the ground. Ts 

When theſe have remained three or four years, you 
will, if the nuts have ſucceeded well, have many of 
theſe trees to remove; which ſhould be done at the 
ſeaſons before directed, leaving the trees at about 
| three feet diſtance in the rows; at which diſtance they 
may remain for three or four years more, when you 
ſhould remove every other tree, to make room for the 
remaining, which will: reduce the whole plantation to 
ſix feet ſquare; which will be ſufficient for them, till 
they are Fes enough for poles, when you may fell 
every other tree, within a foot of the ground, in order 
to make ſtools for poles, which, in eight or ten year's 
time will be ſtrong enough for making hoops, hop-pales, 
&c. for which purpoſes they are preferable to moſt 
other trees; ſo that every tenth year here will be a freſh 
crop, which will pay the rent of the land, .and all other 
incidental charges, and, at the ſame time, a full crop 


o 
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heſnut- trees were formerly much cultivated in Eng- 
land, and doubtleſs produced good profit to the 9 
| : | Gr 
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for the wood of this tree is equal in value to the beſt 
oak, and, for many purpoſes, far better ; particularly 
for making veſſels to hold all kinds of liquor, it having 
the propertys when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, of main- 
taining its bulk conſtantly ; and is not, like other tim- 
ber, apt to ſhrink or ſwell ; and hence all the large 
caſks, tuns, &c. for wines in Italy, are made of this 
timber, as being preferred by the inhabitants to any 
other timber whatſoever, It is alſo very valuable for 
pipes to convey water under ground, as enduring longer 
than the elm, or any other wood. In Italy it is planted 
for coppice wood, and is much cultivated in ftools, to 
make ſtakes for ſupporting their vines, as it will endure 
ſeven years, which 1s near double the time any other 
ſtakes will do. Millar's Gard. Di. | 

CHEW ING-BALLS, the name of a medicine adapt- 
ed to reſtore a loſt appetite, an infirmity which horſes 
are often ſubject to, proceeding from a ſalt humour, and 
a bitter phlegm, which obſtructs the paſſage of the 
throat, and makes them loath their food. 

Theſe balls are made in the following manner: Take 
a pound of aſſa fœtida, as much liver of antimony ; half 
a pound of the wood of a bay-tree; an equal quantity 
of juniper- wood; and two ounces of pellitory of Spain: 
pound all theſe ingredients apart into a groſs powder, in 
order to which the woods muſt be previouſly well dried. 
Then put them all together into a mortar, and incor- 
porate them with a ſufficient quantity of __ verjuice, 
well clarified, pouring it in by degrees, till the whole is 
reduced to an uniform maſs. Make the whole into balls 
of an ounce and a half each, and dry them in the ſun. 
Wrap one of theſe balls in a linen cloth, and faſtening 
a thread thereto, make the horſe chew it for two hours 
in the morning, and he will eat as ſoon as you take off 
the bridle ; do the ſame at night, and continue this me- 
thod till the horſe recovers his appetite. When ane ball 
is conſumed, put in another. PE | 

Theſe balls may be uſed on the road, as you travel, 
being faſtened to the bit of the bridle. 

- CHICKLING-vetch, called by gardencrs, the common 

everlaſting pea, and by C. Bauhine, lathyrus latifoliis, a 

8 plant, growing naturally in many parts of 
ngland. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum recommends this plant as well deſerving cultivation 
for the food of cattle, as the root, which will grow in 

almoſt any ſoil, yields every year a great burden of ex- 
cellent provender. 

« I ſowed, ſays this gentleman, three years ago, a 
rood of land, light, and but poor in quality, with this 
ſeed : the work was done early in the ſpring, the land 
being prepared as for barley. | 

J ſowed it not in the broad-caft way, as I ſhould 


weeds; but I cauſed a flight furrow to be drawn the 
length of the land, with a light plough ; and when the 
ſeed was thinly ſprained, or rather dropped into this, 
another was drawn at a foot diſtance, in which the ſeed 
was dropped in the ſame manner. 

& An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt 
two feet wide; and then two more rows of the vetches, 
till the whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I co- 
vered the ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden 
tines, drawn backward and forward acroſs the land. 

« When the plants came up, I had them well hoed 
to clear the ground of weeds; and when they grew a 
little ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a 
foot diſtance in the rows, that they might have room to 
ſpread and branch. 5 | | 

« The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of 
fodder, but they have ſince made me ample amends. 

« The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and 
vigorous, branching out much ; and when I turned a 
couple of horſes in to feed, they were very fond of it, 
eating it very greedily, though they were taken out of a 
good natural upland-paſture. 

« The laſt ſummer the land was almoſt entirely co- 
vered, and it yielded a great deal of ſeed indeed: for ex- 
periment ſake, I cauſed a few roods to be mowed juſt be- 
fore it lowered, and it made good hay, ſweet, and with- 
out being ſticky. | y 


& I therefore think, from my little experie ce i 
matter, I have ſome 3 for commanding. the 
plant to the notice of the public. I could wiſh, indeed 
[ had been more accurate in my experiment; but what 
is paſt cannot be recalled : and ſome other per 
perhaps, hereafter, give the public more uſeful 
tion on this head,” | 

CHICE WEED, called by botaniſts cucubalus, flowery 


early in the ſpring, and, if it be ſuffered to grow, ſeve- 
ral times in the courſe of the year. The way to deſtr 


ſon may, 
informa. 


it is therefore to pluck it up from time to time, before it 


can ſhed its ſeed. 


The berry- bearing ſort, which grows with f 
erect ſtalks, — r ſtamina look 
than the petals, is the wild lychnis, or white behen of 
the ſhops. This is a very rambling weed, natural to 
moſt parts of England, and is frequently called ſpatling 
poppy. Its roots are perennial, and ſtrike ſo deep into the 
earth, that they are not eaſily deſtroyed by the plough ; 
for which reaſon, bunches of this plant are too common 
among corn, in land which has not been perfectly well 
tilled. Summer fallows, and carefully harrowing out 


every part of the roots, which ſhould then be burnt, 


will here prove the beſt and moſt effecual remedy, 

CHICKWEED is alſo the name of an annual weed, 
called by botaniſts alſine. This weed, though it periſhes 
every year, will ſoon become very troubleſome, if ſuf- 
fered to ſtand till it ſheds its ſeeds, which Mr. Life 
thinks it will do ſeveral times in the year; for he ob- 
ſerved on the 23d of October, a great deal of this weed, 
the branches of which carried many buds of bloſ- 
ſoms, many flowers full blown, and many pods with 
white ſeeds almoſt ripe ; ſo that its increaſe may be the 
leſs guarded againft by any ſort of huſbandry in the 
common way. The repeated horſe-hoeings in the new 
huſbandry muſt here be of ſingular advantage ; and, at 
all events, particular care ſhould be taken, to prevent 
the ſeeding of this plant upon dung-hills, where it is too 
often ſuffered to grow unnoticed and undiſturbed : for 
its ſeeds ſcattered there, and intermixed with the dung, 
will ſoon give birth to a multitude of weeds in the land 
upon which it is ſpread; unleſs it be kept, as inde; d all 
dung uſed for manure ought to be, till it is thoroughly 
rotted, and the ſeeds have loſt their vegetative power. 
To CHISSUM, to put forth roots, to grow. 

To CHITT, to ſprout out, to grow. 

CHIT TED, ſprouted, ſhot out, grown. 

CHIZZLE, bran, the huſky parts of ground wheat, 

CHOCKY, the ſame with chalky, reſembling chalk, 
mixed with chalk, or of the nature of chalk. - 12 70 


CHOLIC. See GRIP Es. 
CHURN, the name of the veſſel in which the cream is 


coagulated by agitation. 
have found it much more difficult to keep down the 


I here are two ſorts of churns, one called the com- 
mon, or Dutch churn, and the other the barrel churn. 
The common churn is repreſented on Plate VI. Fig. 
2, 3. where Fig. 2. is the arbor or ſtaff; and Fig. 3. 
the body of the churn. The lower end of the ſtaff is 
placed in the body of the churn, and being raiſed with 
a pretty quick motion by the hand on the upper part of 
the ſtaff, the cream in the body is agitated, and by that 
means coagulated into butter. 


Fig. 4, 5, 6, 7. repreſents the ſeveral parts of the 
barrel-churn. 

Fig. 4. is the arbor of the barrel-churn. Fig. 5. its 
bung, or cover. Fig. 6. the body of the churn. And 
Fig. 7. the ſtand on which it is placed. The arbor can- 
not be taken out of the body of the barrel-churn, with- 
out the help of the cooper; but is here repreſented by 
itſelf, to ſhew the manner in which it is made. In Fig. 
6. the churn is repreſented with the arbor on it, but 
not placed on its ſtand, in order to ſhew the latter. 
When the utenſil is to be uſed, the churn is placed upon 
its ſtand ; the cream poured into it through the bung- 


hole, and the hole cloſed with its bung, The arbor is 


then turned round pretty faſt, by which the four leaves 
of the arbor agitate the cream, and coagulate it into 
butter. See the article DAiky. tz 
CIBOULES, a ſort of ſmall onions propagated only 
by ſeeds, which, if ſown in March, will be ripe in 


Oy 


| Auguſt; | 
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'. and theſe are reckoned the beſt for keeping; 
— pn may be ſown in almoſt every ſeaſon. They 
differ from the onions, of which they are probably a de- 
eneracy, in that they do not form bulbs at their roots, 
but ſhoot out ſeveral upright blades, and thoſe which pro- 
duce the greateſt number of theſe, are reckoned the beſt. 
Their culture is the ſame with that of onions, like 
which they muſt be thinned, and well weeded. They 
will increaſe greatly, even in very dry ſummers, if they 
have been tranſplanted into beds of good earth, and 
thoſe beds are kept well watered. The reddeſt, hardeſt, 
and mildeſt are the moſt eſteemed. 

CIDER, or CyDER. See the article CyDER. 

CIONS, the ſhoots, or grafts which are fixed into the 
ſtock, in order to improve its fruit. See the article 
GRAFTING. 5 

CIVES, a well known ſpecies of pot-herb, culti- 
vated in kitchen gardens. They thrive beſt in a light 
rich ground, and are propagated by parting their roots, 
which never become bulbs; the beſt time for which is 
in March, though they may be tranſplanted in autumn, 
for they are very hardy; and in this caſe, they will pro- 
duce blades fit for uſe early in the ſpring. It is for theſe 
blades only, which ſeldom grow above fix inches high, and 
are very ſmall and ſlender, that they are cultivated. 
They were formerly in great requeſt for mixing with 
ſallads in the ſpring, becauſe they are milder than the 
ciboule, or Welſh onion. In good ground they will 
laſt three or four years, without removing, or any other 
trouble beſides looſening the earth about them now and 
then, keeping them clear from weeds, and perhaps wa- 
tering them a little in great droughts. 

CLARY, the name of an herb cultivated in many 
kitchen gardens. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown during the 
ſpring, in good garden mould. When the plants are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds, 
and there ſet at leaſt one foot aſunder. If they are 
planted in more rows than one, it ſhould be on-an open 
ſpot of ground, at the ſame diſtance from one another, 
and with a ſpace of at leaſt two feet between the rows. 
After they have taken root, no farther care is neceſlary, 
except keeping them clear from weeds, and ftirring the 
ground about them. In the winter and ſpring following, 
their leaves, which are the only part uſed, will be fit 
for gathering; and in the enſuing ſummer they will 
flower, feed, and decay; ſo that a ſucceſſion of young 
plants ſhould be raiſed every year. | 

Ghana the threads or tendrils of creeping 
plants. | 

CLAVER, a word uſed in ſome counties of England 
for clover. See CLOVER. 

. the foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with ſharp 
nails. 

CLA, an unctuous and tenacious earth, juſtly ac- 

counted the ſtiffeſt of all ſoils. 

Clays are of different ſorts, and of as different co- 
lours. One kind of them is ſo obſtinate, that ſcarce 
any thing will ſubdue it; and another ſo bungry, as not 
to be ſatiated without uncommon pains, becauſe it ab- 
ſorbs whatever is applied, and turns it to as bad a clay 
as itſelf, Some clays are fatter than others, ſome more 
ſlippery ; all of them tenacious of water on the ſurface, 
where it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, without pene- 

trating the ſoil; and in dry ſeaſons they harden with the 
ſun and wind, are very barren, and extremely untract- 
able. The cloſeneſs of clay hinders plants from extend- 
ung their roots to ſearch for their neceſſary food, and 
prevents the entrance of water, which would help to 
convey it to them. | 

The more unctuous and fat clay frequently lies upon 
the other, and has often a bed of chalk beneath it : but 
neither is this worth any thing till looſened, and fitted 


to admit the influence of the ſun, air, froſt, &c. The | 


blue, white, and red 

the flony and looſer 

the light brick-earth 
trees, 


clay, if ſtrong, are all- unkind : 
ſort is ſometimes tolerable; and 
does very well with moſt fruit- 


Clay, in general, of whatever Kind it be, is, of all. 


earths, the very worſt for vegetation ; yet even this, as 


well as any other untoward ſoil, may, with induſtry, 
11 | 


_ 


* 
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{and proper correctives, be made to produce roots and 
plants which require the lighteſt and holloweſt mould. 
Among all the manures for clay, ſea-ſand claims the. 
preference, founded upon experience, as beſt ſuited to 
break its too great coheſion. Dr. Cox has given us @ 
very accurate account of the ſea-ſand uſed by the farmers 
of Cornwall, by which their lands are greatly benefited, 


| and their crops largely increaſed, Doubtleſs the husband- 


men of other parts of the kingdom, whoſe lands lie 
within a moderate diſtance of the ſea, might find the 
ſame advantage from uſing the ſame manure, whach 
many of them are too apt to overlook. 

The ſea-ſand made uſe of in the agriculture of 
Cornwall, ſays that ingenious gentleman, lies commonly 
at or near the ſhore. To diſtinguiſh it from what 1s 
uſeleſs, it is proper to obſerve, that this ſand is formed 
by the grating of ſtones, ſhells, &c. rolled, and tum- 
bled over by the waſh of the ſea. If the matter be 
ſhelfy, as it is called, that is, the particles formed by 
the rubbing of ſtones only, it is of ſmall value : but if 
it be notably ſhelly, it is the thing defired. Of this 
ſhelfy ſand there are three colours. About Plymouth, 
and the ſouthern coaſt, it is bluiſh, or grey, like aſhes ; 
which I conceive to be from the breaking of muſcles 
chiefly, and oiſter-ſhells mixed with it. 
the land's-end, the ſand is very white; and in Scilly, 
glittering. . This I think comes from the mouldering of 
moor-ſtones, or a kind of free-ſtone, mingled with the 
white ſhells of the ſcallop-filh. On the north-ſea, 
about Padſtow, and eaſtward of Lundy, the fand is rich, 
of a reddiſh-brown colour tinged with. yellow, and con- 
ſiſts cheifly of the broken ſhells of cockles; which I 
gueſs to be of that colour there, from the waſh of the 
Severn, which falls very dirty into the Severn-ſea. 

6 Beſides theſe differences in the colour of the ſand, 
there is alſo another in the bigneſs of the grain. The 
ſmall is reckoned beſt for the tenant, who takes to til- 
lage only for four years ; becauſe it works ſooneſt, and 
yields the moſt ſpeedy return, The larger grain is 
thought to be more profitable for the landlord, becauſe 
it abides longer in the ground, and make the paſture 
afterwards the richer. | 

„„In Falmouth-haven, near St. Mawe's Caſtle, there 
is a ſort of ſand, or rather coralline, that lies about a 
foot under the ooze ; which ooze being removed, and 
the bed opened, this ſand is taken up by a dredge, and 
is uſed about Truroe, Probus, &c. 

„ Weſt of the mount, in Portcuthnoe- cove, is a large 
ſhelly ſand. In White-ſand-bay, and about St. Ives, it 
is very white and ſmall. EEE, 

„ About Minver, Perinſand, and Lelant, the ſands 


dance of good land. Some houſes and even churches 
have been buried in it ; nor has any method hitherto diſ- 


| covered been able to prevent its devaſtation. 
& Of all' theſe ſands, the beſt are accounted, as to co- 


lour, firſt the reddiſh, next the blue, then the white, 
As to kinds, the moſt ſhelly, and the coralline are the 
beſt, eſpecially if it be taken up from under the falt- 
water, either by dredges, or being left almoſt dry by the 
ebbing of the tide. The blown ſand is accounted of no 
uſe: and, in general, if ſand be only well drained of 
ſalt water, ſo that it can be conveniently carried, it is 
- better than that which has lain long drying in the ſun 
and wind, which takes off much of its virtue. 
<6 Theſe uſeful ſands are carried by lighters as far up 
into the country as the tides will ſerve for that purpoſe, 
and there they are caſt on ſhore. From thence they are 
fetched, in ſome places, by wheel-carriages; but in 
molt, by reaſon of the hillineſs, narrowneſs, and bad- 


about thirteen or fourteen gallons. One man drives feven 
of nine or ten miles from the ſand-place ; and each 


ſome places ; though not ſo much in others : for where 
it is dredged out of the ſea, it coſts but twelve or thir- 
teen ſhillings the lighter, containing ſixſcore horſe-loads, 
at the landing-quay, or ſand- place; and. where it is 


| I 1 four 


Weſtward, near 


are frequently blown up by the wind, and cover abun- 


neſs of the ways, on horſe-back ; one horſe carrying 
or eight of theſe horſes, tailed together, to the diſtance 


horſe- load comes to about eight-pence or nine-pence, in 


loaded from the dry-beach, after the ebb, it is not above 


four ſhillings the lighter, excluſive of the land- carriage, 
which is computed at about thirty-two thouſand pounds 
a year, in the whole of that country, 

When this ſand is brought home, it is ſpread on 
the ground intended for wheat; or uſually in the firſt 
crop of four, whatever be the grain, For after four 
crops, the Corniſh farmers generally leave their land to 
paſture for ſix or ſeven years, before they till it again : 
and indeed the graſs is ſo good, immediately after til- 
lage, that they commonly mow it the firſt year, and 
which they call mowing of gratten. 

„The Corniſh acre contains eight-ſcore yards, of 
eighteen feet to the yard. On one of theſe acres; if 
near the ſand-place, good huſbandmen beſtow three hun- 
dred ſacks, or horſe-loads : if within the reach of three 
turns a day, two hundred; if within two turns, one 
hundred and fifty; where only one turn can be made, 
eighty or an hundred; and fo in proportion at greater diſ- 
tances, even to twenty or thirty ſacks on an acre rather 
than none. | | 

“ The effect generally is, that where much ſand is 
uſed, the ſeed is as much as the ſtraw little. Land thus 
manured has produced barley, of which the ear has been 
as long has the ſtalk it grew on. But where leſs ſand 1s 
uſed, there is but little, and that little hungry grain.” 
Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 113. 


Where this excellent manure is found, it is taken up 


dy a large bag of the ſtrongeſt canvas, to the mouth of 


which is fixed an iron hoop, or frame, to keep it open, 
and fink it to the bottom of the ſea, that it may take 


up the fand and coral, as it is dragged along by the 


bargemen, The Rev. Mr. Borlace ſays, that a barge- 
load, which is uſually delivered for ten ſhillings, or leſs 
if near the place of dredging, will dreſs an acre, pro- 
vided the land be tolerably good. | | 
Large quantities of this ſhelly ſand lie neglected on 
moſt of the coaſts of England. The benefits ariſing 
from it, particularly when laid on clayey grounds, are 


indeed ſomewhat ſlow, but they are very laſting. The 


improvement is not the firſt or ſecond year ; becauſe this 
manure conſiſts of hard bodies, ſuch as the ſand itſelf, 
ſhells, fragments of coral, and other calcarious ſub- 
ſtances, which require time to diſſolve them, and which 
afterwards enrich the land for many years. The beſt is 


that which is mixed with coral, and other hard ſub- 


ſtances of that kind. It gives the heat of lime, and the 
fatneſs of oil, to the land it is laid upon. Being more 
ſolid than ſhells, it contains a greater quantity of fer- 
menting particles in an equal bulk; nor does it diſſolve 
in the ground ſo ſoon as ſhells, but decaying more gra- 


dually, continues longer to impart its warmth to the 
Juices of the earth, | 


Similar to this is the practice in Ireland, in that part 
of the bay of Londonderry, called Loughfoil, towards 
the eaſtern ſide of which lie ſeveral banks, about the 
level of low-water. They are formed of the ſhells of 
ſeveral] ſorts of ſea-fiſh, particularly periwinckles, cockles, 
limpets, &c. | The country people go thither with 
boats, and take loads of theſe ſhells, which they leave 


in heaps on the ſhore, till they are well drained, and 


thereby rendered lighter for farther carriage. They then 
carry them in boats as far as the river will allow, and 
afterwards in ſacks on horſes, ſix, ſeven, or more miles 
up in the country. They allow ſometimes forty, but 
more commonly eighty barrels to an acre, Theſe ſhells 
agree with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet, or ftiff land, 
but not with ſandy. They ſeem to give the land a fort of 
ferment, as yeaſt does to bread, opening and looſening 


the clods, and by that means making way for the roots 


to penetrate, and the moiſture to enter into the fibres of 
the roots. This manure continues ſo long, that the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, from whom this was communi- 
cated to the Royal Society, could not find any perſon 
able to determine the time of its duration, | 
The reaſon of its long continuance ſeems to be, that 
the ſhells melt every year a little, till they are all 


ſpent, which requires a conſiderable time ; whereas lime, 


&c. operates, in a manner, at once, But it is to be 
obſerved, that, in fix or ſeven years, the ground be- 
comes ſo mellow, that the corn which grows on it 


* 


cannot ſupport itſelf, and the land muſt be ſuffefed to 
lie a year or two, that the ferment may be a little quieted, 


and the clods harden; after which it will bear as lon 


again, and continue ſo to do, with the like intermil. 
ſion, for twenty or thirty years. | 


The good and laſting effects of ſhelly-ſand, for the im- 


provement of clay, afford a ſtrong preſumption that 
there is an acid in the clay, which the ſhells abſorb or 
correct: for when that acid is removed, the clay becomes 
more eaſily ſoluble, or miſcible with water, or, as the 
farmers term it, is rendered mellow. This is contrar 
to the opinion of a very ingenious gentleman, Dr. Hom 
who, becauſe he could not ſeparate an acid from clay, 
concluded that there was none in it. That the firſt object 
in the improvement of clay is the deſtroying of this acid; 
is pretty evident from the qualities of all 

uſeful for this purpoſe ; every one of them being of the 
calcarious kind. The tenacity of clay does not ſeem to 
be owing to the ſmallneſs and unctuous ſmoothneſs of 
its particles; for in this fome marles exceed it, and yet 
are perfectly and eaſily foluble in water, probably be- 
cauſe they are of a calcarious nature: and if clay be 
rendered in ſome degree calcarious, by the addition of 
alcaline or calcarious ſubſtances, ſo long as it con- 
tinues in that ſtate, it is ſaid to be mellow; that is, it is 
ſoluble like marle, and continues fit for the produQtion 
of plants, till the acid in the air either neutralizes the 
alcali, or ſo far impregnates the calcarious ſubſtances, 
that they can no longer attract the acid. If this be 
fact, as it ſeems to be, common ſand can be of little 
uſe ; becauſe the clay will cling as cloſe to a ſtone, or 
grain of ſand, as it would to part of itſelf, if the ſtone, 
or ſand, does not ſo far change the body of the clay, as 


to take off its tenacity; and therefore Dr. Cox ſeems to 


be very right in ſaying, that the ſand which is formed by 
the grating of ſtones only, is of little uſe as a manure, 
However, as ſome eminent writers on this ſubject ſtrong- 
ly recommend ſand in general, though they all agree in 
giving the preference to ſea-ſand, it may not be amils to 
hear what they have ſaid on the ſubject. 

Columella, ſpeaking in general terms, ſays, that his 
uncle uſed to carry ſand on clay, and on the contrary, 
_ clay on ſandy grounds, with good ſucceſs, 

. Worlidge ſays, that the beſt ſand for fertility is 
that which is waſhed from hills or other ſandy places 
by the violence of rain; and that ſands which are dry 
have little fertility in them. Syſtema Agriculture, page 
. | | 

Mr. Bradley, after dividing ſand into two general 
ſorts, as Dr. Liſter does, viz. the ſoft, round-grained 
ſand, ſuch as is found in bogs and hills ; and the ſharp 
or rag-ſand, as it is commonly called, taken from the 
bottom of rivers, the ſides of- highways, or the ſea ; ad- 
viſes laying even the former on heavy ſoils, eſpecially if 


it happens to be mixed, as it ſometimes is, with rotted 


vegetable or animal ſubſtances : to which he adds, that 
its eficacy will be increaſed by the addition of ſand of a 
ſharper nature, about a load of which laſt, if uſed alone, 
ſhould be ſpread upon every rod of very {tiff land: for 
a ſufficient quantity of it muſt be allowed, or elſe the 
clay will ſoon overcome it. Complete Body of Huſ- 
bandry, page 84. 5 

The uſe of ſand, ſays Mr. Miller, is to make the 
clayey earth fertile, and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for 
earth alone is apt to coaleſce, and gather into a hard co- 
herent maſs, as is apparent in clay; and earth thus glued, 
as it were, together, is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh ve- 
oetables : but if ſand, &c. that is, hard cryſtals, which 
are not diſſolvable in water, and ftill retain their figure, 
be intermixed with ſuch earth, they will keep its pores 
open, and the ſoil looſe and incompact, by which means 
the juices will circulate, and plants are nouriſhed there- 
by. By means of ſand, the earth is rendered, in a man- 
ner, organical; pores and interſtices being thereby 
maintained, ſomewhat analogous to veſſels, by which 
the juices may be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circu- 


lated, and at length excerned, and thrown off into the 


roots of plants.” Miller's Gard. Dit. | 
Small gritty gravel operates in nearly the ſame man- 
ner, as an opener of the earth, and 1s ſtrongly recom- 


mende 


the ſubſtances 
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or in the air: the beſt method, therefore, of uſin 
lime as a manure for clay is, to ſpread the lime-ſtone 


but, as Mr. Liſle juſt! 


CL A 


mended by Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Worlidge, Mr. Bradley, 
and Mr. King. Good crops have been produced by 
very tiff and ſour land, after it has been manured with 
gravel, which, to fit it for this purpoſe, ſhould be 
ſkreeened, or ſifted, ſo as to leave among it as few 
ſtones as poſlible. 1 

Shell-marle, or any marle, which makes a ſtrong 


efferveſcence when an acid is dropped upon it, is a par- 


ticularly good manure for clay; becauſe diſſolving eaſily 
in water, it gives a ſufficiently free paſſage to this fluid, 
by which means the clay is kept dry even in winter: 
and if the ſoil be of a cold ſour nature, the abſorbent 
quality of the marle deftroys that mineral acid, and 
keeps the ground warm, . | 

The foſſile-ſhells which have been found in ſome 
countries at a great diſtance from the ſea, are a good 
manure, if they ſtill retain their quality of fhells: but 
beſides their being generally petrified, they never are ſo 
ſerviceable as thoſe which are taken from the ſea-ſhore. 

All animal and vegetable ſubſtances are likewiſe pro- 
per manures for clay. See the article MANURE. 


The alcaline quality of the aſhes of all vegetables, | 
and the calcarious quality of coal-aſhes, render them 


ſingularly beneficial to ſtiff and ſour land, for which 
purpoſe they are ſucceſsfully uſed in the neighbourhood 
of ſome great cities where coal is burnt for fuel. 
open clayey grounds, and correct their bad qualities. 
The gardeners and farmers about London know their 
value, and make a very profitable uſe of them, particu- 
larly to bring into order thoſe grounds which have been 
dug for brick earth. After ſpreading theſe aſhes upon 
the clay bottom, they either ſow horſe-beans, or ſet the 
early Spaniſh, or, ſometimes, the Windſor-bean, in 
thoſe ſpots; or elſe they lay ſuch lands down with rye- 
graſs, which generally ſucceeds very well. Mr. Brad- 
ley, blaming the people of Staffordſhire, and the coun- 
tries adjoining, where there are coal-pits, for not im- 
proving their many heavy grounds around thoſe pits, by 
manuring them with coal-aſhes, which might eaſily. be 
burned out of the waſte coal, ſays, ** That wherever 
there are plenty of coal-pits, there can be no want of 
good profitable land.” On the ſame principle, we may 
account for the effects of the calcination of earth, com- 
monly called, burn-baking, or Devonſhiring. See the 
article BURN-BAKING. 


Lime, as it is generally uſed, is not found to be of ſo 


great ſervice in the improvement of clay, as a long eſta- 


bliſhed practice might give room to think, or its qualities 
reaſon to expect; becauſe its particles are ſo extremely 
ſmall, that when ſeparated, or mixed with the clay, hoy 


ſoon become part of its body, and, being ſo much divided, | 


are ſpeedily ſaturated by the acid, either in the clay, 


unburnt; in which original ſtate acids efferveſce ſtrong] 
with it, and therefore it will be likely moſt effectually to 
mellow the clay. It is likewiſe, in this its natural ſtate, 
attended with the farther advantage of ſaving the ex- 
pence of burning, and becomes a very laſting manure; 
nay, probably a perpetual one, if the ſtones are broke 
into ſmall pieces, which is the proper method of uſin 
it; as is praQliſed at Horneton in Oxfordſhire, where 


they manure their land with a ſort of ſtone, common in 


thoſe parts; and about Devonſhire, where a kind of red 


rock, very tender, and eaſily broken into ſand, is found 


to be of extraordinary ſervice to clay, or other ſtiff 
ſoils: for any ſoft ſtone, broken ſmall, will be of ad- 


 yontage to cold lands, if laid upon them. We find by 


iny, that lime was 


ritons, whoſe 
fertile, 


Mr. Evelyn adviſes uſing lime a little. lacked for cold, 
wet grounds, and ſtiff clays; and obſerves, that it is apt 
to over-heat dry ſoils. © 

alk operates in nearly the ſame manner as lime: 
ww Boo remarks, if it be laid on clay, 
a will, in time be loſt, and the ground will return 
gun to its former condition of clay ; as we have already 
mentioned under the article chalk. Se CHALK. 


AH mixed with clay, partaking of the nature 


uſed as a manure by the ancient 


1 


They | 


thiſtles, docks, 


CLAY -LANDS, ſuch as partake of the nature of 
clay. See the article CL Ax. CE 
The natural produce of clay lands, with regard to 
weeds, is 3 or wild tanſey, large daiſies, 
ay-weed, poppies, &c. | 
CLEARING, a term uſed in threſhing corn, to ſig- 
* a heap large enough to winno wc. 
LE DG, ſtiff, ſtubborn, hard, tenacious, mixed 
with ny | ; 
_ CLETCH, a brood, as of chickens, &c. 
CLOD, a lump of earth or clay, 3 
CLODDING-BEETLE, a large beetle uſed in ſome 
parts of England. for breaking the clods. This operation 


may be much ſooner performed, and at far leſs expence, 


by the ſpikey-roller. See the article SpIKEY-ROLLER. | 
CLOVER, the name of a well known plant, and of 
which there are a great variety of ſpecies; but onl 


three of them cultivated in the open fields for the food 


of cattle, viz. the red Dutch clover ;- the white Dutch 


clover z and the hop- lover. 


The firſt ſort is ſufficiently known in England 
by the name of red clover, and therefore needs no 
deſcription. It is called by Linnæus, Trifolium caule 
erecto, foliolis oblongi-ovatis integerrimis, ſpicis ovatis, caly- 
cibus ſetaceis. hs, 5 | 

Since red clover has been cultivated in England, great 
Improvements have been made in clay lands, which be- 
fore produced little except rye-graſs, and other coarſe 
bents ; but, being ſown with red clover, have produced 
more than fix times the quantity of fodder they formerly 
did: whereby the farmers have been enabled to feed a 
much greater ſtock of cattle, than they could do before, 
with the fame extent of ground, which has, at the ſame 
time, enriched. the ſoil, and prepared it for corn; and 


hence it is now common, where the land is kept in til- 


lands were thereby rendered extremely | 


wenn the ground is cold and wet in ſpring, 


lage, to lay down theit ground with clover, after having 
had two crops of corn; whereby there is a conſtant ro- 
tation of wheat, barley, clover, or turnips, on the fame 
land. The clover-ſeed is generally ſown with the bar- 
ley in the ſpring ; and when the barley is taken off, the 
clover ſpreads and covers the ground; and this remains 


| two years, after which the land is ploughed again for 


corn. | 3 . 

Clover is a biennial plant, whoſe roots decay after 
they have produced feeds; but by eating it down, or 
mowing it, when it begins to flower, it cauſes the roots 
to ſend out new ſhoots, whereby the plant is continued 
longer than it would naturally do. The common al- 
lowanee of ſeed for an acre of ground is ten pounds. 
In the choice of the ſeed, that which is of a bright yel- 
low colour, inclining to brown, ſhould be preferred? 
and the pale coloured thin ſeed ſhould be rejected. The 


g | clover ſeed ſhould be ſown after the barley is har- 


rowed in, otherwiſe it will be buried too deep; and 
after the feeds are ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled, 
which will preſs the feeds into the ground; but this 
ſhould be done in dry weather, for moiſture will often 
cauſe the ſeeds to burſt z and when the ground is wet, 
the ſeeds will ſtick to the roller. The above is the me- 
thod generally practiſed by moſt people, in ſowing this 


g | ſeed with corn: but it will be much better if ſown 


alone; for the corn prevents the growth of the plants 
till it is mowed and taken off the ground, ſo that one 
whole ſeaſon is loſt; and many times, if there be a 
great crop of corn upon the ground, it ſpoils the elover, 
ſo that it is hardly worth ſtanding; whereas, when it is 
ſown without any other ſeed, the plants will come up 


more equal, and come on much faſter than that which 


was ſown the ſpring before under corn. 

It is therefore adviſable to ſow the ſeed in Auguſt, 
when there is a proſpect of rain ſoon after; for as the 
ground is, at that ſeaſon, warm, ſo the. firſt ſhower of 
rain will bring up the plants, and. theſe will have time 
enough to get ſtrength before winter; and if the clover 
be well rolled ſome time in October, when the ground is 


not too wet, it will preſs the ground cloſe to the roots, 


and cauſe the plants to ſend out more ſhoots: the ſame 
ſhould be repeated in March, which will be found very 
ſerviceable to the clover. The reaſon for preferring this 
ſeaſon rather than the ſpring, for ſowing the ſeeds, is, 


and if 


much 


much rain fall after the ſeeds are ſown, they will rot in This is an abiding plant, whoſe branches trail upon 
the ground; and many times when the ſeed is ſown late the ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, ſo that 
in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the ſeeds | it thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the 
will not grow. The other ſeaſon is therefore the ſureſt, ſown graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of 


and conſequently ſhould be preferred. cattle yet known : therefore when land is defiened to be 


About the middle of May this graſs will be fit to cut, | laid down for paſture, with intent to continue fo, is 


* 


when the greateſt care ſhould be taken in the making it ſhould be ſown with the ſeeds of this plant. The uſual 
into hay; for it will require a great deal more labour | allowance of this ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of 
and time to dry than common grats, and will ſhrink into land 5 but this ſhould never be ſown with corn, for if 
leſs compaſs ; but if it be not too rank, it will make there is a crop of corn, the graſs will be ſo weak under 
extraordinary rich food for cattle. The time for cutting | it, as to be ſcarce worth ftanding ; but ſuch is the co. 
is, when it begins to flower; for if it ſtands much | vetouſneſs of moſt farmers, that they will not be pre. 
longer, the lower *part of the flems, and the under | vailed on to alter their old cuſtom of laying down their 
leaves will begin to dry, whereby it will afford a leſs grounds with a crop of corn, though they loſe twice 
quantity of hay, and that not fo well flavoured. the value of their corn by the poorneſs of the grass, 
Some people cut three crops in one year of this graſs; | which will never come to a good ſward, and one whole 
but the beſt way is to cut only one in the ſpring, and | ſeaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this ſeed is ſown in the ſpring 
feed it the remaining part of the year, whereby the land without corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow b 
will be enriched, and the graſs will grow muſt ſtronger. | the middle, or latter end of July, and a much better 
One acre of this plant will feed as many cattle as} after-feed for cattle the following autumn and winter, 
four or five acres of common graſs; but great care | than the graſs which is ſown with corn will produce the 
ſhould be taken of the cattle when they are firſt put into | ſecond year. The ſeed of this fort may alto be ſown 
it, leſt it fill them with wind and kill them, which is | in autumn, in the manner before directed for the com- 
called their being hoven. See the article Hoven. | mon red clover; and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds | 
In order to prevent this accident ſome turn them in for | grow kindly, will afford a good early crop of hay the 
a few hours only at firſt, and ſo ſtint them as to quan- following ſpring ; and if, after the hay is taken off the 
tity ; and this by degrees, letting them at firſt feed one | land, the ground be well rolled, it will cauſe the clover 
hour only in the middle of the day, when there is no | to mat cloſe upon the ground, and become a thick 
moiſture upon the graſs, and ſo every day ſuffer them to | ſward. i | | 
remain a longer time, until they are fully ſeaſoned to it: | The ſeeds of this white Dutch clover is annually 
but great care ſhould be taken never to turn them into | imported from Flanders, by way of Holland, whence it 
this food in wet weather ; or if they have for ſome time | received.the name of Dutch clover ; not that it is more 
been accuſtomed to this food, it will be at leaſt proper | a native of that country than of this, for it is very com- 
to turn them out at nights in wet weather, and let them | mon in moiſt paſtures, in every county in England: but 
have hay, which will prevent the bad conſequences of | the ſeeds were never collected for ſowing in this coun- 
the green clover. Others give their cattle ſtraw while | try, till of late years; nor are there many perſons here, 
they are feeding upon this graſs, to prevent the ill effects even now, who fave this ſeed, though it may be done 
of it; but this muſt not be given them in the field, be- | if the ſame method, as is practiſed for the red clover, 
| cauſe they will not eat it, where there is plenty of bet- | be taken with this ſort; it ſhould therefore be recom- 
ter food, There are others who ſow rye-graſs among | mended to every farmer, who is deſirous of improving 
their clover, which they let grow together, in order to | his land, to ſow carefully an acre or two of this white 
prevent the ill conſequences of the cattle feeding wholly | clover for ſeed, which will ſave him the expence of 
on clover; but this is not a commendable method, be- | buying for ſome years, when the price is great; and 
cauſe the rye-graſs will greatly injure the clover in its | there, will be a ſure market for any quantity he may have 
growth, and the ſeeds will ſcatter, and fill the ground | to ſpare. 
with bent. The reader will find a farther account of this gra's 
Where the ſeeds are intended to be ſaved, the firſt | under the article PASTURE. ; 
crop in the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the | The third fort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome yel- 
ſeeds are ripe, which may be known by the ftalks and | low meadow trefoil, and by botaniſts, is are 145 | 
heads changing to a brown colour, when it ſhould be | ovalibus imbricatis, vexillis deflexis perſiſtentibus, calycibus 
cut in a dry time; and after being well dried, it may | nudis, caule erecto, grows naturally among the graſs in 
be houſed till winter, when the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed | the upland paſtures of this country ; but the ſeeds are 
out; but if the ſeeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, | frequently ſold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed 
it may be threſhed before it is houſed or ſtacked ; but it | with the other ſorts of clover and graſs-ſeeds, for 
muſt then be well dried in the field, otherwiſe the ſeeds | laying down ground to paſture. This plant grows with 
will not quit their huſks, upright branching ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed 
It has been a common complaint among the farmers, | with trifoliate leaves, whole lobes are oblong and heart- 
that they could not threſh out theſe ſeeds, without great | ſhaped, but reverſed, the narrow point joining the foot- 
labour and difficulty; but this is chiefly owing to their | ſtalks. The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the 
cutting the ſpring crop, when it begins to flower, and | wings of the ſtalk, upon long foot-ſtalks, collected into 
leave the ſecond crop for ſeed ; which ripening ſo late | oval imbricated heads, having naked impalements lying 
in autumn, there is not heat enough to dry the huſks | over each other like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of 
ſufficiently ; whereby they are tough, and the ſeeds ren- | hops, from whence the plant had the name of hop-clover. 
dered difficult to get out. This complaint may there- | But there are two ſorts of this clover, which grow naturally 
fore be entirely removed by leaving the firſt crop for | inEngland. The other is a much ſmaller plant than this, 
ſeed, as above directed; and then the ground will be | and generally known by the name of noneſuch, or yel- 
ready to plough and prepare for wheat the ſame year, | low hop-trefoil. See the article NONESUCH. 
which is another advantage. 8 85 The hop-clover is ſtrongly recommended by the fol- 
When cattle are fed with this hay, the beſt way is to | lowing circumſtances. 1. It not only grows, but 
put it in racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great deal flouriſhes on the moſt barren ſands, and therefore muſt 
of it down with their feet. This feed is better for moſt | be a very proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils, 
other cattle than milch cows, ſo that theſe ſhould have | where any other graſs that is worth notice will not grow 
very little of it, left it ſhould prove hurtful to them; | at all. 2. It is not apt to ſwell cattle, as the red 
though it is not near ſo injurious to any ſort of cattle | clover does. 3. In good ground it will continue long, 
when dry, as it is when green, and bear a very good ſeed or crop, as Mr. Tull, though 
The ſecond ſort, namely, the white Dutch clover, | prejudiced againſt clovers, confeſſes ; and, by its flouriſh- 
grows naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England, and | ing both on ſands and clay, which have not been plough- 
is generally known among the country people, by the | ed for many years, it ſeems likely to continue Jong 1n any 
name of white honey-ſuckle. Linnæus calls it, 77 | ſoil. SEE 10 
lium capitulis umbellaribus leguminibus tetraſpermis, caule 're- | CLOUGH, a valley between two ſteep hills. Ita 5 
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CLOUT, an iron plate on the axle-tree of a car- 
riage. 


CLUMP, 


2 number of trees growing together with- 
or order. | a | | | 

CLUNG, cloſed up, or ſtopped ; ſpoken of hens 
when they do not lay. It is alſo applied to wood, or 
any other thing that is ſhrivelled, or ſhrunk up, when 
it is ſai be clung. | | 
1 Els TER, a FT a number of things of the 
ſame kind growing or joined together. Alſo a number 
of animals, or a body of people, collected together. 
M. de Chateauvieux has made a very remarkable ex- 

eriment on ſowing corn in cluſters, which muſt not be 

itted here. | 

1 is of great conſequence, ſays that ingenious and 
aſſiduous cultivator, to know which is the moſt profit- 
able way of ſowing beds with corn ; I mean, that by 
which they will be ſtocked with a proper number of 
plants; for when too much ſeed is ſown, the plants 
hurt one another ; and when too little, the earth is not 
enabled to produce ſo much as it 1s capable of doing. 

« The buſineſs, therefore, is to determine what num- 
ber of plants would be moſt advantageous. Luckily 


out ſhape 


the difference is wide enough between the too great, 


and the too ſmall number ; and the produce of the crop 
cannot only be diminiſhed by an exceſs one way or the 
other. | | 


« But whatever certainty we may acquire with, re- 
ſped to this intereſting point, we cannot flatter ourſelves 
that we ſhall be always able to keep it in our practice. 
The various accidents to which corn is liable, from the 
hour of its being ſown till it is reaped, will always 
fruſtrate the methodical arrangement which we may have 
intended to give the plants, e | 


« The difficulty of ſucceeding in this enquiry ought || _ 


not however to diſcourage us: for it would be attended 
with ſuch advantages, as would make very ample amends 


for all the labour beſtowed upon it. Let us then have re- | 
cou Thoſe that are made with this“ 
view can never be quite uſeleſs. If they do not lead | 
us to the very thing we are jn ſearch of, they may at 


courſe to experiments, 


leaſt diſcover to others what may be of ſervice. i 
« According to our principles, the diſtance between 


each plant ought to be equal throughout the whole 
length of the rows, that all of them may have an equal 


quantity of earth to draw their nouriſhment from. 
ce Several experiments have ſhewn, that ſix inches is 
not too great a diſtance for the plants to be at from one 
another. In this caſe it would be ſufficient to ſow one 
grain of wheat at every ſix inches diſtance. According 
to this diſpoſition, a field well prepared ought to pro- 
duce the greateſt crop. The plants will commonly 
branch out ſo as to have twenty, thirty, or forty ſtalks :. 
J have had ſome with upwards of eighty. It is pity that 


this exact diſtribution of the ſeed cannot ſubſiſt long. 
An accident I lately met with ſoon convinced me that it | 


was neceſſary to increaſe the quantity of ſeed, and that 
very conſiderably, | 
„This does not, however, yet hinder me from think- 
ing, that if any eaſy method could be found to have a 
plant of wheat exactly at every fix inches diſtance in 
the rows, it would be the beſt way of ſowing lands. I 
have often conſidered how this could be reduced to prac- 
tice, as well to ſatisfy my curioſity, as to enable me to 
proceed with more certainty in my operations. When 
a theory is known to be good, we are ſtrongly encou- 
raged to draw all poſſible advantages from it for the 
practical part; we proceed with confidence and pleaſure. 
„Experience having convinced me that it never 


would be poſſible to have a plant at every fix inches in | 


each row, by ſowing only a ſingle grain of wheat at 
thoſe diſtances, it naturally followed, that the way to 
have the ground better covered with plants was, to ſow 
more grains. The next queſtion was, how many grains 
ſhould or ought to be ſown in each place ? Should it be 


two, three, or more? Experience only could anſwer | 


this queſtion. I therefore tried the following experi- 

ment. I ſowed a different number of grains in cluſters, 

ix inches diſtant from each other, putting one grain in 

the firſt, two in the ſecond, and ſo on to the ſixth, 

which had fix grains : then I began again, and went on 
11 | 


know the produce of each cluſter. 


cutting. 5 3 e ee 
. Gn the footing of this crop, an arpent of thirty- 


LU 


as before, till the whole length of the row was ſowed in 
this manner. The produce of each cluſter was to ſhew 
me whether it would be beſt to double, triple, or qua- 
druple the ſeed, which it was plain had been ſown too 
thin, when a ſingle grain was dropt at every ſix inches. 
«© The winter of 1753 was already far advanced 
when theſe thoughts firſt occurred to me. It was then too 
late to try this experiment with wheat; but that I might 
not loſe a year, I did it in the ſpring with barley ; not 
doubting but that corn, which is uſually ſown in March; 
might furniſh me with ſome future hints for the culture 
of that which remains longer in the ground," _ 
&« Accordingly on the ninth of April 1754, I ordered 
another bed to be ſowed with barley in my preſenc 
and in the manner I have juſt related. I counted all the 
grains of each cluſter myſelf. They were ſown in 
three rows. I varied the experiment in the rows next 
the ſouth, by ſowing no cluſters there of leſs than three, 
four, five, or fix grains: which I continued the whole 
length of the row, At harveſt, all the cluſters in which 
ſeveral grains had been ſowed, were fo thick, that they 


touched one another. | 


What is of moſt conſequence to our culture is, to 
But it will be ne- 
ceſſary previouſly-to obſerve, that the cluſters were ſown 
in rows extending forty feet in length, and that the beds 
were hve feet-wide. -- N 

„ Neſults: 


_ _ The South row 
ſowed with 6, 5, 4, and 3 grains, 
produced 661, 624, 447, and 


49 alks. 
In all 2225 ſtalks, We 


| c The Middle row, | . 
ſowed with 1, 2, 3, 4, , and 6 grains, 


produced 48, 72, 147, 204, 219, and 487 ſtalks. 
5: 1 eee ede, 


„ The North row 


ſowed with 6, 5, 4, 2» 2, and 1 rain, 
produce 502, 372, 345, 276, 200, and 92 ſtalks. 
e in all. 1787 ſtalk s. | 


2 Conſequently the whole number of ſtalks in the 
three rows was 5189, They yielded ſeventeen pounds 
of grain, beſides a very conſiderable quantity ſhed in 


ſeven ſquare toiſes (equal to about one acre and three 
quarters of a rood Engliſh) would contain at leaſt forty- 
four beds five feet wide, which was the breadth of the 
beds on which this experiment was -made. The beds 
would be 222 feet long : the produce of one of them 
would be ninety-three pounds, eight ounces ; and that 
of the forty-four, 4138 pounds, eight ounces: a very 
conſiderable crop, and which might be carried till fur- 
ther by other experiments of the ſame kind. 

„ "The following obſervations deſerve the reader's ut- 
moſt attention. Firſt, by this experiment, I have very 
nearly effected what I aimed at, viz. to have two or 
more plants grow ſo cloſe together, as to ſeem but one 3 
and that at ſix inches diſtance from each other. If the 
three rows had been joined together lengthways, they 
would have been 120 feet long, and ought to have con- 
tained 240 plants only: but the diſtances, which were 
marked by gueſs, not being exactly ſix inches each, 
ninety- ſix cluſters were ſown in each row, which made 
ſixteen cluſters over and above. By this means ſeveral 
of them were nearer than ſix inches to one another. 

« Two hundred and eighty-eight cluſters were ſown, 
all of which produced plants, except twenty-five, which 
either did not ſprout, or the plants periſhed, This. de- 
ficiency is not very conſiderable ; but we muſt obſerve, 
I. That almoſt all the'places where this happened had 
been ſown with only one or two grains of corn. 2. That it 
was in the middle row that the greateſt number of plants 
was wanting. 3. That the ſouth row, in which the 
ſmalleſt quantity ſown for any one tuft, was three grains, 


* ” 


furniſhed and retained its full number of plants : and 
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cluſters of ſix grains is greateſt, which is ſome ſmall di- 
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Jfily, that almoſt all thoſe which were next to the va- 
cant ſpaces, were ſtronger than the reſt, and thereby 


made amends for the loſs of the others. 


« Secondly, the whole number of the ſtalks amounted 


to 5189, which is after the rate of forty-three ſtalks and a 


quarter to a foot: but it is much more conſiderable in 


the ſouth row, which having produced in all 2225 ſtalks, 
the proportion is fifty- five and a half to a foot. The 
cauſe of this difference is eaſily ſeen. The expoſition 
of that row to the ſouth being more "favourable than 


that of the others, may have contributed thereto ; but 


it was very plain that it was chiefly owing to none of 
the clufters in that row being ſown with ſo few as 
one or two grains. | | ; 
„ Thirdly, we fee that the increaſe of the ſtalks 
was, in general, in proportion to that of the ſeed ; only 
the cluſters that were fown in three grains in the ſouth 


row, produced forty-fix ſtalks more than thoſe which 


were fown with four grains; but ſtill the general reſult 
of the three rows was exactly in the ſame progreſſion, as 
appears by the following recapitulation 5 1 


RECAPITULATION, | 
Stalks produced by 1 grain = - = 140 | 
2 gr. — — — 272 
4g r. — = = 996 | 
„ 1216 
. 1650 
Total 5189 


« Fourthly, the ears were nearly equal, at leaſt in 
two thirds of the length of the rows: the other third, 
ſyrpaſſed the reſt.very conſiderably. . e ö 

<« Fifthly, the difference between the produce of the 
cluſters ſowed with one, and with fx grains, is extreme- 
ly great. The former produced but 140 ſtalks, the! 
other multiplied to 1650. It is true the number of the 


-_ 


minution of this difference. 3 | | 

' « Sixthly, I obſerved ſeveral ſtalks from which others 
had ſhot out, all as ſtrong, and as Tong, as thoſe from 
which they derived their origin. They proceeded' 
from the firſt joint above the ſurface of the earth, gene- 
Tally at the height of three, four, or five inches, and 
were two, three, and ſometimes four in number, I 


never perceived this kind of multiplication before; but 


had till then always obſerved it to be at the neck, or 
point of ſeparation between the roots which deſcend, 
and the ſtalks which aſcend, that the ſtalks branched 
out. 

cc Seventhly, I ſuſpected, in the ſummer, what was 
the cauſe of the great vigour of the plants of this expe- 
riment; but I ſaw it much plainer after harveſt: for, 
upon pulling up ſome of the tufts of ſtubble, I found 
their roots innumerable. This fac is ſtrictly true. I 
could not count them upon any one plant that had more 
than fifteen or twenty ſtalks. Theſe roots were in ſuch 
bundles, and ſo confuſedly interwoven one with another, 
that after counting ſeveral hundreds of them I was forced 
to give up the taſk, Their length and thickneſs was 
anſwerable to their number. 

«© I muſt now remind the reader of what I ſaid be- 
fore, that the ſeveral accidents which I met with in m 
firſt experiments, ſhewed me it was neceſſary to Wa 


the quantity of the ſeed. I did ſo, by ſmall degrees, 


from year to year. It is-equally important for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the new huſbandry, not to run into another ex- 
treme, by loading the earth with more plants than it can 
nouriſh : the crop would be conſiderably diminiſhed 
thereby. ws 5 

6 It appears from this experiment, that the plants of 
the cluſters that were ſowed with ſix grains, did not 
hurt one another: on the contrary, their being ſown in 


that manner proved an advantage, ſince they produced 


much more than the others; whence it follows, that we 
may, without danger, extend the quantity of ſeed be- 
yond the limits of the new huſbandry. Its principles 
are not the leſs true; but they leave the farmer at liberty 


to ufe his own prudenee in the application of thei \ "a6 
cordin n nature of the ſoil 10 Fro 
* 'Thofe-principles; which ſuppoſe that every pl 
to ſubſiſt till harveſt, reduce the ray to a very dan. 
tity : but numbers of accidents deſtroy many of them. 
Our teaſoh ought therefore to tell us; that without Je. 
viating too much from the principles'we-adopt; we may. 
and ſhould, judiciouſly ſtock our land with a ſuffcien 
number of plants, in order to guard againſt unavoidable 
accidents. | | 7 
Still I may be afked, what is the ſufficierit quan- 
tity? I anſwer, that our experiment ſhews that ſowins 
fix grains together in a cluſter, at the diſtance of ſix 
inches from each other, all the length of the rows, will 
not be found too thick. By following this rule, we 
may be almoſt certain that the whole ground will be 
ſtocked with a proper number of plants. This ought, 
however, to be looked upon only as a general propoſi- 
tion, which 1t will be often proper to deviate from in 
the circumſtances we are going to mention, 
„ When the ſowing ſeaſon is favourable. 
« When the land is well prepared. 5 
In countries where the winter is ſeldom ſevere. 
e When the land is but little liable to inſects. 
« When the land is not in danger of being hurt by 


too much drought, or too much wet. 8 


« And laſtly, | 7 50 
„ When the land is good, and very fertile. 
. Tn all theſe and ſuch like caſes, leſs ſeed ſhould be 
fowed; and, in the contrary cafes, more. Prudence, 
and a careful ſtudy of the nature of the ſoil, ought to 
be our guides. T'wo or three years experience will be 


| ſufficient to ſhew us the practice that will be beft to fol- 


low. ey _ 
<< Tt will be right to repeat our laſt mentioned experi- 


ment, and even to vary it. In all probability it will af. 


ford us ſtill greater lights. It will be right, for example, 
to ſow the clufters with a greater number of grains, be- 
ginning with fix, the produce of which is known, and 
going on to ſeven, eight, or even more, always in 
cluſters, till we come to a number at which the crop 
ceaſes to yield an equal profit. By this means the two 
extremes may be known, either of too much, or too 
little ſeed; and the juſt proportion will then be ealily 
nn ͤ | a | 
« Some farther alterations may likewiſe be made in 
this experiment. For example, I placed the 'grains in 
the earth ſo that they touched one another; they may 
be placed at ſome little diſtance, and ranged in a kind of 
circle of about three inches diameter. It is reaſonable to 
think, that the plants may then make a greater progreſs, 
as they will not all have one common center: ſome of 
them will be nearer the ploughed alley; their roots will 
'reach it more eaſily than before, and will wg he; Sac" 
which may render the plants more vigorous.” Du Ha- 
mel's Culture des Terres, tom. IV. By | 
CLUSTER-GRAPE, the ſmall black grape, gene- 
rally called the currant. 3 | | 
->OAL, the common foſſile fuel. 
COAL-ASHES. Ser the article Coal-ASHES 
COAL-BALES, a compoſition of culm, or the duſt 
and refuſe of pit-coal, mixed up with mud, clay, &c. 
burnt as fuel. | 5 
About Briſtol, Briſlington, and other places in the 
weſt of England, they commonly make coal-balls of 
their culm, or ſmall refuſe- coal, which would not other 
wiſe be ſaleable. | | 3 
The method of making theſe balls is, to take 2 cer. 
tain quantity of the culm, and an equal quantit -. 
leech, or mud left by the tide on the fea-ſhore : thele 
ingredients are firſt mixed groſsly with ſhovels, and then 
| blended more perfectly with the hand: after which they 
are moulded into balls of about fix inches diameter. 
Thefe balls may either be burnt immediately . 
as they are made, or laid up and kept as long 35 
owner pleaſes, without ſuffering the leaſt damage. 
The inhabitants of Croken- pill, near King Road, aber 
ſeven miles below Briſtol, are ſuppoſed to make _ K 
the greateſt perfection. They ſeldom uſe any other 
and find it anſwers extremely well, being much ch C 
hon coal, making as good a fire, and laſting = - 
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They make it a rule to work as much culm into the ſleech 


with their hands, when they mould the balls, as 
fibly can, without making them CG a 
Theſe balls have not been uſed above thirty or forty 
years in the above parts; but are now greatly preferred, 
though they can have coals laid in at three-pence half- 


penny the buſhel. 


they 


In Wates, where theſe coal-balls are alſo made, they 


uſe clay inſtead of the ſleech, allowing two parts of 
culm to one of clay, adding to the heap a ſufficient 
quantity of water, Which they temper with it, in the 
ſame manner as if they were making mortar with lime 
and ſand. And after the culm and clay have been ſuffi- 
ciently mixed and tempered together, they form the 
whole into balls, in the manner above related. 1 
The balls made with clay are not ſo pleaſant a fuel as 
thoſe made about Briſtol with ſleech, becaufe the clay is 
apt to emit a ſtinking ſmoke, eſpecially if the balls are 
burnt before they are dry; but notwithſtanding this in- 
convenience, which the lower ſort of people little re- 
gard, they afford the poor a good and cheap fuel. 5 
It is ſurprizing that ſome work of this kind is not un- 
dertaken in the neighbourhood of London, as it would 
greatly tend to leſſen the enormous expence to which the 
poor of the metropolis are every winter ſubject, for fuel; 
and could not fail of rewarding the undertaker for his 
trouble. Culm might be imported into the Thames very 
cheap, and nothing could be more ſuitable than the river 
mud to mix with it, in order to form the balls ; it would, 
probably, do better than the 
more combuſtible nature. 


COAL-SOOT, the ſoot collected in chimnies, &c. 


where coals are burnt. A correſpondent of the editors 


of the Muſeum Ruſticum has obliged the world with 
ſome uſeful obſervations on coal-ſoot as a manure, He 
obſerves that many farmers in ſome countries are at a 
great loſs to find a proper dreſſing for their meadows ; 
and to ſuch he recommends the uſe of coal-ſoot, as 
highly profitable and advantageous ; its effects will be 
very viſible: for upwards of three years, during which: 
time no other manure need be laid on the land.” + 

«© Coal-foot, ſays he, is of a very warm refreſhing 
nature: it cheriſhes, and gives nouriſhment to the graſs; 
it kills the noxious inſects that infeſt the crop, and pro- 
tects it from the effects of froſts, ſnows, and chilling 
rains; and, what is ftill of greater conſequence, it will 
kill the moſs that ſo often abounds in ſour meadows. 
I muſt not however fail noticing, that ſoot will not 
have theſe good effects if the meadow-land ſhould be ſo 
damp as to require draining : in this caſe, cuts muſt be 
made acroſs it, in proper directions, previous to the lay- 
ing on the coal-ſoot, which would otherwiſe be of little 
ſervice. | | 

All rank weeds ſhould be carefully grubbed up from 
among the graſs, and that before they have perfected 
their ſeeds ; without which precaution, in point of time, 
the work would be to do over again. 3 
The general quantity I lay on an acre of meadow- 
land is twenty-five looſe buſhels - 
ther prejudicial, and leſs does not anſwer all the purpoſes 
we are to expect from this excellent manure. * | 

The beſt time for applying this dreſſing, I take to 
be the . a of the ſpring: about February is the 
time I generally Jay it on; the gentle rains which then, 
for the moſt part, enſue, waſh it into the land, and the 
following crop is greatly benefited by it. This is very 
ſoon viſible from the fine deep verdure which the N 
aſſumes. Son | 

Some of my meadow-land is particularly ſubje& to 
be damaged by froſts, ſnows, &c. on this I generally 
= the proper quantity of ſoot in the beginning of 
November ; and ſometimes, if the winter is likely to'be 
ſevere, I venture to allow thirty buſhels to an acre, 
which in other caſes I never do. = 

** Having myſelf found great benefit by uſing this 
coal-ſoot as a manure for meadows, I am willing my 
brother farmers ſhould know it, that they may have it in 
their power to adopt the practice, if they approve of it. 

< It will be well worth their while, provided they 
can have it at a reaſonable rate, which they may, if 
they do not live more than twenty miles Rom 2 | 


| 3 


ſleech, being of a richer, and | 
bes | ſmall bi 


more I find to be ra- 
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don, by land-earriage, and wherever there is à com- 


munication by water, though at almoſt ever ſo great 


a diſtance, | 


Other great towns alſo; where ſea or pit-coal is 
burnt, may ſupply the farmers with it; but the misfor- 
tune is, that where it is in the greateſt plenty, they 
ENT OT d 5706 G7 2 

Great care however thould be taken to get it 
orders and good, the merchant chimney-ſweepers, 
frequently to increaſe the bulk, mixing the fine fifted 
coal-aſhes with it: this is a great fraud, but may eaſil 
enough, with, proper care and eircumſpection, be diſ- 
covered; for the aſhes make the ſoot gritty, and increaſe 
its weight in a very ſenſible degree. ee” 

© Before I conclude, I muſt give my brother farmers 
a caution ; which is, that they never lay the foot on 
their land in windy weather, as not only great part of it 
will be loft and waſted, but the remainder will be fo 
unequally diſpoſed, as to do rather more harm than good.“ 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag. 218. | 

Coal-foot is alfo an excellent dreſſing for green wheat 
in February ; it ſhould 'be ſown by hand, in quantity 
ſufficient to blacken the ground: This is frequently 
practiſed in Leiceſterſhire, and many other counties. 
It is of a warm nature, and therefore does moſt good on 
cold, moiſt, clayey ſoils. 8 
COB, a wicker baſket to carry on the arm. Hence a 
ſeed- cob, or feed-lip, is a baſket for ſowing. 
COCCIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as bear berries. 
COC, the male to the hen; alſo the male of any 
COCKEREL, a young cock. 3 
W the ſame with darnel-graſs. S2eDARNEL- 
Gnas: 
 COCKSCOMB, a very elegant ſpecies: of the ama- 
ranthus, cultivated in curious gardens for its beauty. 
The culture of this beautiful plant is the ſame with that 
of the amaranthus. See AMARANTHUuvs. 

CODLING, a well known ſpecies of apple. See the 
article APPLE. | | WS 

COFFIN, that part of the horn or hoof of a horſe 
"which appears when he has his foot ſet on the ground, 

COFFIN-BONE, that bone which lies within a 
horſe's hoof as in a coffin. | 
This bone is round upwards, where it receives the 
little paſtern, but grows broader and thinner towards its 
bottom; it is of a porous open contexture, like a piece. 
of loaf ſugar, and is eafily pierced, and often wounded 
when horſes happen to take up nails or other ſharp bodies 
in the ſtreets or roads: accidents to which they are often 
liable, and are more eaſily cured than they would have 
been, had the bone been hard and ſolid. 1 aeba ns 

COFFIN- JOINT, that where the leſſer paſtern joins 
the foot. 1 1 

When the coffin- joint is ſtrained, a horſe often eon- 
tinues a long time lame, without the owner's diſcover- 
ing where the lameneſs lies; becauſe a horſe does not, 
at firſt, favour it much on the bending of the foot, only 
in planting his foot upon the ground: but in time there 
will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and it will be impoſſible 
to play the joint with one's hand. The only method of 
removing this ſtiffneſs is bliſtering and firing, which 
generally ſucceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and contraction 
has been of long ſtanding. . Gib/on's Farriery, vol. II. 
Page 372. . 3 
COKE, pit- coal, or ſea- coal, charred. It is made 
by burning pit- coal in ovens conſtructed for that purpoſe, 
and extinguiſhing the fire in the ſame manner as is done 
for charcoal. N | | 

COLD, the name of a diſeaſe to which animals of 
almoſt every kind, particularly horſes, are very ſubject. 

Colds are cauſed by an obſtruction of perſpiration : 
that is, the pores, or outlets of the ſkin, are ſo far ſhut 
up, that the ſteams of perſpirable matter are checked ſo 
that they cannot paſs off in their uſual manner. The 
conſequence of this is, e on the blood, vitiate 
its quality, overfil the veſſels, and affect the head, the 
glands or kernels of the neck and throat, the lungs, and 
other principal parts. N e 


It 
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I would be endleſs to enumerate the various cauſes of 
eolds ; the moſt uſual are, riding horſes till they are hot, 
and ſuffering them to ſtand in that condition, where the 
air is cold and piercing; removing a horſe from a hot 
ſtable to a cold one, and too ſuddenly changing his 
eloathing: hence it is that horſes catch ſevere colds after 
they come out of dealers hands; and by not —_ 
carefully rubbed down, when they come in hot, o 
journeys. 122 3 

The ſigns of a horſe's catching. cold, are a cough, 
heavineſs, and dulneſs, which affect him more or leſs in 
proportion to the ſeverity of it: the eyes are ſometimes 
moiſt and watery, the kernels about the ears, and under 
the jaws ſwell, the noſe gleets, and he rattles in his 
breathing; and when the cold is violent, the horſe. will 
be feveriſh, his flanks work, and he will bath loath his 
hot-meat, and refuſe his water. When theſe laſt ſymp- 
toms are attended with a ſlimy mouth,. ears and feet 
cold, and a great inward ſoreneſs, there is danger of a 
bad fever. 


But when the horſe coughs ſtrong 


„ ſnorts after it, is 
but little off his ſtomach, pricks up his ears, and moves 
briſkly in his ſtall, dungs and ſtales freely, his ſkin feels 
kindly, and his coat does not ſtare, he is in no danger, 
and there will be no occaſion for medicines of any kind; 
but you ſhould bleed him about two quarts, keep him 
warm, and give him feeds of ſcalded bran, with as much 
warm water as he will drink, in order to dilute his 
blood. 
If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the horſe fall hot, and 
refuſe his meat, bleed him, if a ſtrong one, two quarts 
more ; and if you are not ſatisfied, without giving me- 
dicines, avoid, as you would poiſon, a farrier's drench 
which is generally compoſed of ſome hot nauſeous pow- 
ders, given ina quantity of ale : which too often increaſes 
the fever, by over-heating the blood, and palls the 
horſe's ſtomach by its loathſomeneſs. And inſtead of it, 
infuſe two ounces of anniſeeds, with a dram of ſaf- 
fron, in a pint and a half of boiling water ; pour off 
the clear, and *diffolve in it four ounces of honey; to 
which may be added four ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil: this 
drink may be given every night; or one of the follow- 
ing balls, provided there is no fever; in which caſe, it 
always will be more eligible to give two or three ounces 
of nitre, or ſal prunella, every day in his feeds, or wa- 
ter, till it is removed; but ſhould the horſe be inclined 
to coſtivencſs, remember that his body ſhould be kept 
open by emollient clyſters, or cream of tartar diſſolved 
in his water, to the quantity of three or four ounces a 
day. | 
Wake of the freſh powders of anniſeed, elicampane, 
carraway, liquorice, turmeric, and flour of brimſtone, 
each three ounces ; juice of liquorice four ounces, diſ- 
ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of mountain; ſaffron pow- 
dered half an ounce, ſallad-oil and honey each half a 
pound, oil of anniſeed one ounce: mixed together with 
wheat-flour enough ts make them into a paſte, 

Or, Take the following from Dr. Brachen. 

Take anniſeed, carraway-ſeed, and greater carda- 


moms, finely powdered, of each one ounce, flour of 


brimſtone two ounces, turmeric in fine powder one 
ounce and a half, ſaffron two drams, Spaniſh juice 
_ diſſolved in water, two ounces, oil of anniſeed half an 
Ounce, liquorice- powder one ounce and a half, wheat- 
flour, a ſufficient quantity, to make into a ſtiff paſte, 
by beating all the ingredients well in a mortar. 
Theſe balls conſiſt of warm opening ingredients; 
and, given in ſmall quantities, about the ſize of a pul- 
let's egg, will encourage a free perſpiration; but, in caſe 


of a fever, ſhould be cautiouſly continued. They are 


much more efficacious, and in all caſes ſuperior to the 
farrier's drenches, if diſſolved in a pint of warm ale. 


This ſimple method, with good nurſing and hot 
maſhes, warm water and cloathing, eſpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the running at the 


noſtrils, will anſwer in moſt ſudden colds; and when 


the horſe feeds heartily, and ſnorts after coughing, mo- 


derate exerciſe every day will haſten his recovery. 


The ſcalded bran ſhould be put hot into the manger, 
for the ſteams conduce not a little to promote a running 
at the noſe, which is often very plentiful, and greatly 
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forwards the cure. His manger ſhould be kept clean. 
by filling it with ſtraw; his hay well ſhook and ſprinkleg 
with water, and given in ſmall quantities: for his 
breathing, at this time, taints the hay, and then he 
will not touch it. "+ | 
| Toa horſe loaded with fleſh, a rowel may ſometimes 
be neceſſary, as may alſo a gentle purge or two, to ſome,. 
N the diſtemper is gone off. Bartlet's Farriery, 
Pag. 20. 
COLD- CHARGE, the name of a medicine much 
uſed by farriers for curing ftrains, &c. It conſiſts of 
vinegar, bole, and the whites of eggs, mixed together 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice, and ſpread over the 
part hurt. | 

COLE, or Rare, the name of a plant greatly culti. 
vated, both on account of its ſeed, being that from 
whence the rape-oil is drawn; and alſo for feedin 
cattle, The botaniſts call it napus ſylugſtris, or wild 
navew. 

The marquis de Turbilli, who has done more ſer- 
vice to agriculture than any other foreign writer, has 
lately publiſhed a memoire on the culture of cole-ſeed 
as practiſed by the Flemiſh farmers, to whom we ar : 
indebted. for many valuable improvements in huſbandry. 

In the piece above-mentioned, the marquis obſerves, 
that all ſorts of cole-ſeed are cultivated in the ſame 
manner; and that all grow more or leſs towards their 
natural perfection, yield more or leſs ſeed, and this 
ſeed is of a better or worſe quality, according to the 
nature of the ſoil on which the cole-ſeed is ſown, the 
good or bad huſbandry beſtowed on it, the favourable- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, and the manner in which it eſcapes 
other accidents to which it is ſubject, | * 

Cole-ſeed, he ſays, thrives beſt in deep kindly foils; 
but with plenty of manure, and deep ploughing, ir 
will grow any where, He adds, that he has ſeen it 
yield good crops on a dry chalky ſoil, on which ſtreet 
dirt had been laid. | 5 9 

We muſt obſerve, that this is a very uſeful piece of 
knowledge to propagate, as we never yet heard of any 
farmer in England, who ventured to ſow it on ſuch a 
ſoil, This ſhould be attended to by the Bedfordſhire 
farmers about Dunſtable, &c. | L 

Our noble huſbandman next remarks, that in Flanders 
cole-ſced is ſown and tranſplanted like cabbages : they 
give two ploughings to the land before winter; and 
it is not of much conſcquence what crop the land 
was laſt under. | 2 

In the month of May another deep ploughing is 
given; the land is harrowed two or three times, and then 
rolled, in order to make it fine. Towards the eighteenth 
or twenty- fourth of July, it is again ploughed, har- 
rowed, and rolled till it is reduced to as = a tilth 
as poſſible: the ſeed is then ſown, being ſcattered by 
the three fingers: the land is lightly harrowed, and 
afterwards rolled. „ 

The marquis ſays, that twenty-four pounds of ſeed 
will ſow three acres, and the plants on theſe three 
acres will fill twelve others. Cole-ſeed is tranſplanted 
after any crop whatever. | 

The Hane intended to receive the cole- ſeed plants 
ſhould be twice ploughed as ſoon as the crop is car- 
ried off. About ten or fifteen days afterwards it is 
to be once or twice harrowed, and towards the end 
of September it ſhould have a very deep ploughing. In 
this laſt ploughing there ſhould be an open furrow or 
trench every five bouts. If the field does not lie level, 
it ſhould be ploughed obliquely, ſo that there may be an 
eaſy fall for the water. ie 
| The beſt and moſt promiſing plants being taken up, 
and tied in bunches, are carried to the field where they 
are to be tranſplanted, by the time the laſt ploughing is 
completed, and the workmen are ready for them. 

T here will always remain a number of plants in the 
land where they were ſown: theſe are generally fed off 
with cattle ; for the farmers never let them ſtand to ripe 
their ſeeds, unleſs they intend to manure the land for 
the ſucceeding crop. | | 

The ſeaſon in Flanders for tranſplanting cole-ſeed is 
the beginning of October. The plants are placed in 


rows acroſs the furrows. The rows are one foot mw 
| | der, 
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_ from the other. The manner in which this work is 


done is as follows. A certain number of men advance 
in a parallel line, each having a dibble, or ſpade-handle, 
with two large iron points to it, ſix inches aſunder: 
they drive this inſtrument into the ground : the women 
and children follow, who put a plant into every hole, 
and ſettle it at the ſame time; which is eaſy enough 
to do, and it ſaves fome expence. . 

When all the cole-ſeed is planted, if the land to 
which it was removed was not dunged before it was 
ploughed, it muſt be ſown with pigeons dung reduced 
to powder : this, of all other manures whatever, has 
the moſt immediate and proper effect on the vegetation 
of this plant; ſixty buſhels are enough for two acres. 
When this is done, the looſe earth in the trenches, 
or open furrows, is to be thrown with a ſhovel amongſt 
the plants in the rows. Early in the ſpring, a ſpit of 
earth out of the trenches is, in like manner, to be caſt 
amoneſt the plants of cole-ſeed in the rows, This flight 
tillage gives vigour to the crop, choaks the weeds, and 
keeps the ſoil looſe, | 

The rows of cole-ſeed form a number of beds, and 
when it thrives well, the trenches are entirely co- 
yered, and the whole reſembles a thick copſe. 

Here the marquis obſerves that cole-ſeed thrives per- 
fectly well in new-encloſed lands. 

The ſeed is fit to gather about the beginning of July. 
When it turns yellow, it is reaped like corn, and laid 
in pretty large gavels on the beds, where it remains 
three or four days; it is then carried in cloths, in order 
to prevent any of the ſeed from being loſt, for it is very 
ready to drop. . | 

In one, or ſeveral parts of the field, in proportion to 
its extent, and to the quantity of cole- ſeed there is, the 
crop is formed into ſeveral ſtacks. The Flemiſh farmers 
never thatch theſe ſtacks; they know ſo well how to 
make them, that the rain does them no damage. The 
cole-ſeed heats in the mow, by that means yielding more 
oil than it would have done, if it had not been ſtacked. 
In the month of September they make a kind of floor 
in the field, whereon they threſh and dreſs their cole- 
ſeed. If a farmer ſhould incline to threſh his cole-ſeed 
without ſtacking, it will be neceſſary for him to leave 
the gavels longer expoſed to the air on the beds. Cole- 
ſeed may be cut at any time of the day, provided it does 
not ſhed ; if it does; it ſhould only be cut mornings 
and evenings. As a whole field does not all ripen at the 
ſame time, it ſhould be cut in different portions; being 
laid in gavels, or heaps, the changes of weather will not 
affect it, It may ſafely be ſtacked three or four hours 
after rain, provided it has previouſly been ſome time in 
gavels, and is judged ſufficiently dry. 

In order to clean the ſeed, parchment ſieves are uſed, 
if there is any wind ſtirring; but if it be calm, they uſe 
wind-fans. | 


Cole-ſeed ſhould not be ſown on the ſame land above 
once in five or ſix years. 

In the neighbourhood of Clermont, in Beauvoiſis, the 
marquis tells us, that they let the cole-ſeed ripen in the 
held where it was firſt ſown; but if they conſidered that 
cole-ſeed is not fond of moiſture, that it ſends forth 
large roots into the earth, and grows to a great height, 
with numerous wide extended branches, they would be 
ſenſible that the land, being covered with too many 
plants, muſt be impoveriſhed; and that plants, which 
ſtand ſo cloſe together, cannot attain their full ſize: 
thus, in this way, the land is impoveriſhed, the weeds 
are left to perfect and ſhed their ſeeds in it, and not only 
the crop of cole-ſeed is very indifferent, but alſo the crops 
which ſucceed it. In order to reſtore ſuch land to a 
good condition, it ſhould be well manured and fallowed. 

Cole-ſeed extracts ſuch a quantity of ſalts from the 
earth, that the Flemiſh farmers tranſplant it, as well to 
divide betwixt two pieces of land the loſſes in point of 
quality it occaſions to the ſoil, as to procure better crops. 


or both theſe reaſons, they alſo ſometimes 
their cole-ſeed on land newly broke up. : 
In the countr: 
ſeed after t 
better 


he plough in cloſe furrows : this method is 


than that above-mentioned ; but it is greatly in- 
11 | 


tranſplant: 


ry of Amiens they tranſplant their cole- 


and the plants in the rows about ſix inches diſtance j 


—— 


ferior to the Flemiſh method; for the rows are diſorder- 
ed, and the plants cruſhed by the horſes feet; and hav- 
ing, beſides, no freſh earth laid on them, they cannot 
grow to ſuch fine plants; and, on the other hand, the 
earth, which is not kept ſtirring, cannot receive any 
conſiderable benefit from the influences of the air. 
The marquis obſerves, that there is, however, a caſe 
in which this method muſt be reſorted to; which is, 
when the plants are grown ſo tall, and have ſuch long 
roots, that proper holes cannot well be made for them 
with a dibble, they ſhould be laid in the furrows' after 
the plough, and open furrows, or trenches, ſhould be 
left at the diſtances already mentioned]; but the earth from 
theſe trenches is with greater difficulty thrown on the 
beds, becauſe the cole-ſeed, in this method, is planted 
lengthwiſe, whereas, in the other method of tranſplant- 
ing, the plants croſs the beds, 

In this eſſay the marquis de Turbilli relates a very 
curious fact, which we ſhall inſert in his own words: 
In the year 1755, I ſaw, in the neighbourhood of 
Guiſe, in France, ſome cole-ſeed tranſplanted into a 
field, containing about eighteen acres, which had always 
borne fine corn, but had no great depth of ſoil. 

At the depth of ſeven or eight inches from the ſurface 
lay a bed of red clay, which the farmers are ſo much 
afraid of mixing with their good earth. This land was 
firſt well dunged, and when the cole-ſeed was tranſ- 
plarited, the red earth out of the trenches was thrown 
oh the beds. | | 

« All the inhabitants of the country flocked to ſee this 
work executed, which was under the direction of a 
Flemiſh farmer. They pretended that he ſpoiled the land, 
and that no corn would grow on it afterwards. | 

« However, during the courſe of the winter, the red 
clay became mellow ; the rains, which waſhed the dung, 
ran into the trenches, carrying with it a ſediment, and 
a portion of ſalts, improving the earth that was in the 
enſuing ſpring to be thrown on the beds amongſt the 
rows of cole- ſeed, which came on amazingly. 

« At the harveſting of the next crop, the inhabitants 
did not fail coming to ſee what ſort of .cotn ſucceeded 
the cole- ſeed; and being perfectly well convinced that 
it was much finer than the land was accuſtomed to bear, 
they laid aſide their prejudices, and adopted the planting 
of cole-ſeed. In the year 1761, there were in that ſingle 
gm above one hundred acres of tranſplanted cole- 
ſeed.” Jn 

Muſt we not, on ſuch good authority, allow that the 
notion of the under-turf earth being poiſonous'is ideal ? 
If indiſcreetly laid over the ſurface of the land when it 
either 1s, or is to be ſown, under certain crops, it may be 
prejudicial,” and ſo may the beſt practices in huſbandry, 
if 1njudiciouſly followed. 1 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum 
has given us the following method of cultivating cole- 
ſeed in Eſſex. He begins with obſerving, that the great 
conſumption of rape-oil in that country in manufactures, 
together with the natural richneſs of their land, induces 
them often to ſow the cole- ſeed or fape- ſeed, which 
thrives there extremely well. 

In moiſt ſoils, continues he, we ſow it on four- 
bout lands, the large furrows between the ridges ſerving 
to drain off the water. | | 

« We do not ttuſt to the richneſs of our land alone, 
for we almoſt always lay on a conſiderable quantity of 
manure ; being of opinion that land cannot be in too 
good heart for this plant, which requires a great deal of 
nouriſhment, having a very luxuriant growth, and drain- 
ing the land much: for this reaſon, it is in vain to at- 
tempt ſowing it on poor, hungry, dry ſoils, on which 
it will never thrive, nor turn to profit, | 

Land cannot be too mellow, nor too much pul- 
verized, for the cole- ſeed plant; for it not only requires 
a rich ſoil, but alſo the land muſt be in excellent tilth : 
we allow land, on which it is to be ſown, ſometimes 
three or four ploughings, according to the nature of the 
ſoil ; if Riff, it requires more tillage; if a looſe, rich, 
crumbly loom, leſs ploughing will do, | 

“In July we harrow the field over, and afterwards 
ſow on it half a peck of ſeed to the acre broad-caſt. As 
ſoon 4 888 plant gets out of its ſeed-leaf, I hoe it as I 
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_ do my turnips, thinking this a better way than to let it 


grow rambling without after culture, as ſome of my 
neighbours do. 8 | 

This crop is, without care, very apt to be deſtroyed 
by ſlugs, whilſt the leaf is young and tender ; but to 
prevent this, I always ſtrew over the young plants a mix- 
ture of ſlaked lime and wood-aſhes : about ten buſhels of 
flaked lime, and fifteen of the aſhes, will be quite ſuffi- 
cient for an, acre: this is the quantity I uſe. 

&« | find great benefit from this practice, as it not 
only burns up the ſlug, and deſtroys many pernicious in- 
fects, but alſo greatly helps to forward the crop, inſo- 
much that it gets to a ſtrong head before winter, and 
yields me plenty of fodder for my cows, ſheep, &c. 

« A part of my ground will ſometimes unaccount- 
ably fail; that is, the ſeeds will not come up; but as 
the cole- ſeed plant bears tranſplanting extremely well, I 
make my men remove ſome of the plants, where they 


: ſtand too thick, to ſupply the deficiencies : theſe are 


fure to take, eſpecially if rain enſues: if it does not, I 
cauſe them to be watered, which is ſoon done, as they 
feldom fail in great quantities, 

„The cole-ſeed plant is ſo hardy, that it bears, with- 
out injury, the froſts of our ſevereſt winters; but the 
north-eaſterly winds, if very cold and piercing, will 


fometimes greatly injure a crop, and there is no guard- 


ing againſt theſe. 8 

« We ſometimes in this county ſow cole- ſeed merely 
for the ſake of the winter feed it affords our cattle; in 
which caſe we plough it up early in the ſpring, and are 
almoſt ſure of a good crop of ſound barley. This is 
not generally practiſed, becauſe it requires great care to 
clear the land of the cole-ſeed plant, which would other- 
wiſe grow up with the barley, and injure it; I, how- 
ever, and ſome others, have often practiſed it to ad- 


vantage, | 
= One thing I muſt obſerve before I conclude, which 
is, that cattle muſt be fed with this plant with great 
care, or it will have fatal effects: it is beſt to give them 
with it, at times, ſweet dry hay: this corrects the ſuper- 
abundant moiſture of the plants, and ſerves to dry up 
the uncorrected and raw juices that would otherwiſe 
mix with the maſs of blood in the cattle: ſuckling ewes 
1 feed on it heartily, however, with very little danger; 
and, in fact, experience will ſoon direct the young far- 
mer in the management of his cattle in this reſpece. 
« We reap, for the moſt part, our crops of cole- ſeed; 


and as it is very apt to ſhed, we prepare frames lined 


with th ſhing cloths, each drawn by one horſe, to re- 
ceive the heads of the plants as faſt as they are cut off. 
«© When this crop is properly managed, nothing pays 


better.“ Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag. 237 


Another correſpondent of the editors of the above 
work, gives us the following method of cultivating cole- 


| ſeed in the fen countries. 


He obſerves, that they make uſe of no muck or com- 
poſt, but have recourſe to the method of burn- baking, 
which we have already deſcribed under that article. See 
BuRN-BAKING, | 

As ſoon as the land is burnt, and the aſhes ſpread, it 
is immediately ploughed, and the ſeed is ſown as ſoon as 
poſſible. | 

«© The quantity we ſow, continues he, on an acre is 
about half a peck, or rather leſs : it would be proper 
to draw a light hurdle, ſtuck with thorn ſpray, 
over it, by way of prevention againſt the fowls. We 
plough the lands about ten paces wide, that the furrows 
may carry the water off, where the land lies on a little 
deſcent. _ 

«© There is one thing to be obſerved in the ploughing, 
if the ſquare of the piece will admit of it : you ſhould 
plough for burning from eaſt to weſt, and when you 
plough for ſowing, then plough north and ſouth, for 
theſe reaſons : firſt, the land will break better for being 
croſs-ploughed ; and then the land, when ſown, will lie 
as it were full face to the ſun ; but this cannot always 
be done. 

„As ſoon as the cole-ſeed begins to ſprout, it is 
often all deſtroyed with what we call a black fly ; an in- 
ſect ſo ſmall, and being black, the ſame colour of the 
land, that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſee it, otherwiſe 
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than as you walk _—_ the ſeed, if you look fleadity 
you will perceive fomething hop. or fly off, like the Wage 
ping of a flea : I have very often endeavoured to San 
what ſort of fly this is, but never could find one, though | 
they will find the feed immediately on its firſt ſprout. 
ing. | 
1 It has many more enemies as it advances in its 
growth : the next is what we call the black canker; it is 
a ſmall black worm, about a quarter of an inch lon 
or rather more: this takes poſſeſſion when it is about the 
ſize of a ſmall cabbage-plant, but windy and rainy wea. 
ther are great helps to the deſtroying that infec, 

«© There is yet another enemy, but he appears in a 
different dreſs: this is the green caterpillar, more than 
an inch long, but does not appear till about the latter 
end of September, and very often deſtroys a great deal 
of it ; but the froſty mornings generally diſpatch him. 

«© I have now gone through the various ſteps of the 
culture of cole-ſeed to this particular period, with a 
ſuppoſition that we have eſcaped all thoſe dangers. J 
will now give re a ſhort ſketch how we proceed when 
we are attacked with thoſe enemies above-mentioned, 

« Tf the ſmall fly eat the firſt ſprout, it is uſual to 
ſow the land again; but I would adviſe the farmer, be. 
fore he ſows, to harrow the land with a light harrow 
with wooden teeth; for if the harrow be heavy, it will 
tear up the furrows: my deſign in this is to raiſe a freſh 
mould, by which means the ſeed will ſtrike much ſooner 
than if nothing was done to it. 3 N 

As to the black canker, the only method I can ad- 
viſe is, to let two men take a waggon- rope, each take 
one end, and draw it over the plant about twice in a 
place, by which means the canker will be beaten off the 
plant on to the ground, which ſeldom riſes again. 

« As to the green caterpillar, the ſame expedient, I 
believe, would be of ſervice to that; but, as I have ſaid 
before, we are chiefly relieved from it by froſty morn» 


ings.” EO. | | 

The writer then proceeds to give his readers an acr 
count of the uſes the cole-ſeed is put to in the fen coune 
tries, when the plant is arrived to its utmoſt perfection. 
“ We eat off, ſays he, with ſheep that are about 
half or three parts fat, to make them fit for the butcher ; 
for cole-ſeed is the moſt fattening food for ſheep that is 
known in this part of the world, greatly exceeding tur- 
nips, as a ſheep will thrive more at cole-ſeed in one 
month than it will at turnips in two, _ | 
« The uſual time of putting them into the ſeed is 
about Michaelmas: however, that depends upon the 
farmer's own conveniency ; but if the ſheep are 2 
than as above deſcribed, they muſt be put in ſooner, 
We generally manage ſo as to have the ſeed eaten off 
by about Old Candlemas, for this reaſon ; if the land be 
ſtout and good, there is a chance for the ſeed to ſtand 
for a crop. 1 7; 
„If the farmer finds the ſeed good enough to ſtand 
for a crop, I would adviſe him, if the ſtumps or ſtalks 
be left high, as where the cole-ſeed is ſtrong and good is 
moſtly three or four inches off the ground; otherwiſe he 
will find his crop will receive great damage by the ſtumps 
being left very 3 and torn, which lets in the wet, 
and rots abundance of them; and even thoſe that do 
grow have not the vigour. as thoſe have that are. 
| mowed; for the former is, at it were, ſpread to the 
ſnow and rain, while the latter is wholly ſecured from 
them both, and will ſupport the ſprouts, that ſhoot out 

at the ſides, with ſtrength and vigour. 

« Cole-ſced is a plant that will ſhed or ſhale its ſeed 


| very greatly, if it is not reaped in proper time; from 


which great loſſes have been known, where the farmer 
has thoughtleſsly let it ſtand too long before he begins 
to reap. | | 
6c if the ſeaſon has been kind, that the crop comes 
on all together, though we often ſee the contrary, the 
farmer is, in either of theſe cafes, as ſoon as he perceives 
any part of it to turn browniſh, to begin to cut, notwith- 
ſtanding the generality of the ſeed will be green; but 
ou let the whole ſtand till the laſt becomes brown, 
like the firſt, the firſt part will be —_—_ loſt. 
„But it will perhaps be ſaid, ſhould not the latter 
part be as ripe as the firſt? My reply is, as cole · ſeed is 
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2 ſmall ſeed, and the ſtalks on which it grows are very 
large, the ſtalk will feed that part that is green, after it 
is reaped, ſo as that of the latter will be nearly equal to 
the firſt ; by which means both are ſaved. _ 

« There is a particular method of laying it on the 

round, when reaped, different from all other crops ; 
for inſtance, ſuppoſe the people reaping a field from 
north to ſouth, every two men ſhould lay in his reaps, 
with the heads of the feed to each other, but not to 
touch, the heads and the ends of the ftalks lying eaſt 

and weſt. We ſhall now proceed to the threſhing. 
„0 The diſtance of time between reaping and threſhing 
depends ſo entirely upon the weather, that it is impoſſible 
to give particular directions in that matter, otherwiſe than 
that when the ſeed has lain till the ſtalk or ſtraw is dead, 
and turned white, and the ſeed, ſome of it being rubbed out 
of the coſh, or pod, appears black and plump, and does 
readily come out, then is the time to begin to threſh. 

« Though the bottom of the reaps will be a little 
greeniſh, they muſt be not turned to weather the under 
fide; if you do, it will bruſh out a great deal of the top 
fide : and if the weather ſhould prove wet in the time it is 
threſhing, even in that caſe it muſt be turned, but 
raiſed up gently and Jaid lightly on the ſtubs; in that 
ſituation it will dry apace. 7 

« It is always threſhed in the field, upon a cloth 
about twenty yards long, and eighteen yards wide, To 
deſcribe each perſon's employment, I think, it is. not 
to be done, ſo that a perſon that never ſaw it can have 
an idea of it; but as it is, I think, if every perſon con- 
| cerned in a cole-ſeed ſale, for that is the name we give 
the cloth and people when at work, be clever in their 
places, a curious piece of mechaniſm, if I may be al- 
lowed the expreflion, where men and women are made 
uſe of inſtead of wheels and pullies. 

« The number of people employed at a cole-ſeed ſale 
are, generally, about twenty: ſeven gatherers ; theſe 
are women, great boys and girls: I have ſaid ſeven ; 
but where the crop is thin, it requires more, ſometimes 
_ or ten, or more; but where the crop is thick, a 
leſs number may do; theſe people gather the reaps up 
with a ſickle, for, as their arms cannot reach round the 
reaps, they would ſqueeze it together, and bruſh a deal 
of ſeed out, if they had no fickle : they put it into a 
ſheet called a bearing-ſheet, of which there are two be- 
longing to every ſale; it is about ten feet long, and 
about ſeven feet wide, and has loops on each ſide, 
through which a light pole is put, and is carried, when 
filled, by two men to the cloth : theſe are called the 
bearers. Wer 

«© When the ſeed is lain on the cloth, there is a man 
called the layer-on: he with a fickle lays it on a row, 
acroſs the cloth, for the threſhers, which are four, two 
on each fide the row of ſeed. While the threſhers are 
threſhing the firſt row, or floor, the layer-on lays on 
another row at a proper diſtance from the other : when 
they have threſhed the ſecond once over, they turn to 
the firſt, and threſh it all a ſecond time: they have then 
done their parts : there are two men called ſhakers off, 
that immediately follow the threſhers : the firſt of them 
throws the cole-ſeed ſtraw up; the other ſtrikes it 
as it riſes, which helps to knock out what ſeed may be 
left: theſe two men, with wooden forks for that pur- 
poſe, convey the ſtraw off the cloth, over the bolſter, 
4 a perſon that takes it away; he is called the ſack- 

aw. 

“After the ſhakers off, come two perſons, one of 
them a woman: they take off the coſhes or pods, and 
ſhort broken ſtraws, with rakes made for that purpoſe : 
theſe are called the before and behind cavers. The be- 

ind caver muſt be a perſon of ſtrength and activity, in 
_ to do his work as it ought to be done ; for upon 
cm the ſaving or throwing away of a good deal of the 
ed depends; ſo that he ſhould be a nimble briſk fel- 
0, and careful too, or he is by no means fit for that 
place. | | 

* If there be a good crop, and the plants yield well, 
Us woother bright, and the ſeed threſh Bes thirty 

"MDs, or one hundred and twenty buſhels, may be 


threſhed in the day; but ſometimes not more than ten 
or twelve combs. | | 5 


4 


legs. The wool of theſe ſheep is very harſh, wi 


« Early the next morning the four threſhers throw 
the ſeed upon the cloth, when the farmer comes with 
ſacks and a waggon, and takes it away, fo that the cloth 
is cleared and ready againſt the people come to work.” 
| Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 418, and vol. II. pag. 79. 
If this plant be ſown for the food of cattle, they will 
be large enough for feeding by the middle of Novem- 
ber, when, if there be a ſcarcity of other fodder, this 
may be eat; but if there be not an immediate want of 
food, it had better be kept as a reſerve for hard weather, 
or ſpring feed, when there may be a ſcarcity of other 
green food. If the heads of theſe plants are cut off, 
they will ſhoot again early in the ſpring, and produce a 
good ſecond crop in April, which may be either uſed for 
cattle, or ſuffered to run to feed. It is ſo hardy as not 
to be deſtroyed by froſt, and therefore of great uſe in 
hard ſevere winters, for feeding of ewes : for. when the 
ground is ſo hard frozen that turnips cannot be taken ups 
theſe plants may be eat for a conſtant ſupply. Mr. 
Miller ſays, he has found, in ſevera] places where he 
has ſowed this ſeed, that one acre of land planted with 
cole will produce nearly as much food as two acres of 
turnips ; that this will afford late food after the turnips 
are run to ſeed ; and that, if the plants are permitted to 


N ” 
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| ſtand for feed, one acre will produce as much as, at a 


moderate computation, will ſell for five pou 
charges. 5 

Partridges, pheaſants, turkeys, and moſt other fowls, 
are ſo fond of theſe plants, that, if there be any of them 
in the neighbourhood of the field where they are culti- 
_ they will flock thither, and lie conſtantly among 
them. SI 

The cakes of cole-ſeed, which remain after the oil is 
extracted, are exceeding good food for cattle, and will 
very ſoon fatten them. They are indeed apt to render 
the fat of ſuch beaſts yellow and rank ; but this may be 
eaſily removed by feeding them with dry fodder a fort- 
night or three weeks before they are killed. 
Torx, Cale, or Keal, ſignifies pottage in the northern 
parts of England and Scotland. __ | . 

COLEWORT, or Derſethire-Kale, is a ſpecies of 
cabbage, formerly much cultivated in. gardens, but at 
preſent little known, cabbage-plants being ſubſtituted in, 
its room. It is however a very uſeful plant for feedin 
milch-cattle in the ſpring, when there is a ſcarcity o 
herbage; for it is ſo hardy that no froſt will kill it, 
The beſt method of cultivating this plant in the fields 
is, to ſow the ſeeds about the beginning of July, chooſing 
a moiſt ſeaſon, which will bring up the plants in about 
ten or fourteen days: the quantity of ſeed for an acre of 
land is nine pounds. When the plants have got five or, 
ſix leaves, they ſhould be hoed in the ſame manner as 
turnips, cutting down all the weeds from among the 
plants, and alſo thinning the plants where they are too 
thick; but they ſhould be kept thicker than turnips, be- 
cauſe they are in more danger of being deſtroyed by the 
fly : this work ſhould be performed in dry weather, that 
the weeds. may be killed. About ſix weeks after the 
plants ſhould have a ſecond hoeing, which, if carefully 
performed in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the 
weeds, and make the ground clean, ſo that they will 
require no farther culture. In the ſpring they may either 
be drawn up, and carried out to feed $ cattle, or the 
beaſts may be turned into the field to feed upon them as 
they ſtand ; but the former method ſhould be preferred, 
becauſe there will then be little waſte ; whereas, when 
the cattle are turned in among the plants, they will 
tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpecially if 
they are not fenced off by hurdles. Miller's Gard. 
Dick. | 2 880 

COLLAR, the part of the harneſs that goes round a 
horſe's neck. = 
CorLAR of brawn, is the quantity of 
in one parcel. Ws | | 

COLLATERAL Beze-Boxes, See the article BEE. 

COLLEY Sheep, ſuch ſheep as have black faces and 
th hairs, 


nds, clear of 


— 


brawn bound up 


FLOWER. 
of people drawn from the mo- 
dillant place. And hence the 


and not ſa white as that of other ſheep. 
COLLIFLOWER. See the article CauL 
COLONY, a number 

ther country, to inhabit a 
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ingenious Mr. White has 
bees. See BEE. 

COLT, a foal, or young horſe. 

Foals are ſeparated from their dams after five, ſix, or 
at fartheſt ſeven months ; experience having ſhewn, that 
fuch as are ſuffered to ſuck ten or eleven months, though 
uſually larger and fuller of fleſh, are not equal, in other 
3 to thoſe that are taken away ſooner. After liv- 
ing fix or ſeven months on milk, they are habrtuated to 
a more folid noariſhment, having bran given them twice 
a day, with a fmall quantity of hay, which is increaſed 
as they advance in age, and in this manner they are kept 
in the ftable, as long as they expreſs any deſire of re- 
turning to their dams : but when this uneafineſs 1s over, 
they are turned into the fields, taking care never to do it 
faſting. An hour before they are turned to graſs, a feed 
of bran, and ſome water ſhould be given them ; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to either ſevere cold or rain: in 
this manner the firſt winter muft be paſſed. In May fol- 
lowing, they muſt not only be turned into the fields every 
day, but may lie in the open air till the end of October, 
taking care not to let them feed on the after-math ; for 
by accuſtoming themſelves to this remarkably delicate 
and fucculent grafs, they would contract a diſlike to hay, 
which, together with bran mixed with barley and oats 
ground, ſhould be their principal food during the fecond 
winter, In this manner they are to be kept till their 
fourth year, ſpending the days only in the paſtures, 
during the winter; but both day and night in the ſum- 
mer. When they reach that age, they/are to be taken 
from the paſtures, and fed with dry meat ; but in this 
change of food ſome precautions are requiſite ; as during 
the fit week to feed them only with ſtraw, and give 
them proper medicines againſt worms, which often trou- 
ble them from bad digeſtions and too rank graſs. 

At weaning young colts, they ſhould be kept in a clean 
ſtable, not over warm, which would render them tender, 
and too ſenſible of the impreſſions of the air. They muſt 
frequently have freſh litter, and be rubbed often with 
ſtraw; but not tied nor curried till they are three, or at 
leaſt two years and a half old; for the roughneſs of this 
friction would give them pain, and their ſkin being too ten- 
der to endure it, inſtead of thriving, they would fall 
away. The rack and manger ſhould not be too high, 
leſt the neceſſity of lifting up their heads to reach their 
food, ſhould occaſion them to carry their heads in that 
manner, which would ſpoil their cheſts. When they are 
a year, or a year and a half old, the hair on their tails 


ſhould be cut, as the ſucceeding growth will be ſtronger 


and thicker than the former. When they are two years 
old, they ſhould be ſeparated, and the ſtone colts kept 
with the horſes, and the fillies with the mares, otherwiſe 
the former would fruitleſsly weaken themſelves with the 
latter. At the age of three years, or three and a half, 
they ſhould be broke, and rendered docile. In order to 
this, a light eaſy ſaddle ſhould be put on their backs, and 
continue there three or four hours every day. They ſhould 
alſo be ufed to receive the bit of a ſmall bridle into their 
mouths, and ſuffer their feet to be taken up, and ſome 
ſtrokes given on the ſole, as if ſhoeing them. Tf they are 
defigned for draught horſes, a harneſs ſhould be put on 
their bodies, and afterwards a ſnaffle bridle ſhould be add- 
ed. They ſhould then be trotted on level ground, but 
without a rider, the perſon only holding the rems, and 
either the faddle or harneſs on their backs: and when 
the ſaddle-horſe eaſily turns, and freely comes up to 
him that holds the rein, he ſhould mount on his back, 
and diſmount again immediately, without riding him, till 
he is four years old, as before that time the weight would 
be too much for him : but at four years old he may be 
ridden, and trotted at ſmall intervals. Bxffon's Hiſtoire 
Naturelle, tom IV. ; 


COLT-EVIL, a diſtemper to which young horſes are | 


ſubject, conſiſting of a ſwelling in the ſheath, occaſioned 
by their having full liberty with the mares before they are 
able to cover them. | 

This diſeaſe may be eafily removed at the beginning, 
by the uſe of warm fomentations, made of emollient 
herbs, &c, but if the ſwelling be hard and inflamed, bleed- 
ing and purging are both neceflary ; and it may alſo be 
proper to tie his yard up to his belly, making a hole 


applied the word to a ſock off 


C O M 
N water to paſs free. 
168. 

COLTS- FOOT, e- foot, bur ſe- Hoof, or bull-foot, the 
name of a very common weed, whoſe ſcaly ſtalks ariſe in 
February, bearing one yellow compound flower, which is 
ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The leaves come out 
later. They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a horſe's hoof, and 
are downy underneath, 55 5 

This weed; which delights to grow by the fide of ri- 
vers, increafes ſo faſt by its ſeeds and rambling roots, every 
piece of which laſt will produce a new plant, though they 
have been broken by the plough, that it cannot be extir. 
pated without much difficulty, and a conſiderable time. 
Carefully pulling up the roots every time the earth is ſtir- 
ed, or the leaſt veſtige of the plant appears, and prevent- 
ing its running to ſeed, are the moit effectual means of 
deſtroying it in arable land; and this is beſt accompliſhes 
by the horſe-hoeing huſbandry : but totally to extirpate it, 
the ground muſt be laid down long to graſs. One of Mr. 
Liſle's neighbours almoſt deſtroyed it by two ſucceflive 
crops of vetches ; and he himſelf is clearly of opinion, that it 
may be killed by letting the land lie a ſufficient time under 
clover, or rye-gra(s; becauſe, ſays he, the roots of the 
natural- graſs matting more and more every year, will, in 
five or fix years, ſo bind the ſurface of the ground, that 
the colts foot will not be able to pierce through it, and 
will therefore die for want of air. He ploughed up broad 
clover in the beginning of July, and turned up the roats 
of colt's-foot, in which he obſerved, between earth and 
air, many little buds, ſhot forth, of the bignefs of the 
mid-ſummer buds in fruit-trees, probably to be the leaves 
or flowers of the next year; and at the depth of five, ſix, 


&1b/on's Farriery, vol. II. page 


and even ſeven inches, he remarked here and there a 


ſhoot, of a callous body, like the root itſelf, from one to 
four inches long; perhaps deſtined to be future roots: he 
experienced that a winter's fallow will not deſtroy theſe 
roots, and that they cannot reſiſt the effect of ſummer fal- 
lows, in which they are turned up, and expoſed dry to the 
ſun. It is therefore neceſſary to pick them as clean as 
poſſible, and burn them: for it is not to-be- ſuppoſed, 
that all the roots which are turned up in a ſummer 


fallow will wither of themſelves : on the contrary, ſuch 


of the buds at the joints of theſe as are buried under 
ground, will ſhoot out again if much rain falls, or 
the ſeaſon be wet. 5 
COMB, a meaſure of corn, conſiſting of four Win- 
cheſter buſhels ; but in the fen country the comb gene- 
rally conſiſts of four buſhels, and each buſhel of eight 
gallons and a quart. | 
COMMON, an open piece of ground uſed equally 
by many perſons | 
The marquis of Turbilli has treated the ſubject of 
breaking up commons and waſte grounds in ſo maſterly 
a manner, that it will be neceſſary to give the ſubſtance 
of what he has advanced on this intereſting ſubject, 
nearly in his own words. : 
66 bees the death of my father, fays the marquis, which 
happened in the year 1737, I inherited the lands of 
Anjou, of which I am now going to ſpeak. They lie 
contiguous, and form a pretty conſiderable extent. 
66 Hils and vales render the country uneven in man) 
places; though, in others, there are ſpacious plains, 
with ſeveral brooks, and a ſmall river. The ſoil is of 
three kinds, bad, middling, and good; but this laſt 1s 
leaſt frequent. Moſt of the lands, being of a middling 
quality, are fertilized only by dint of care and manutè: 
wheat grows on one fpot, meflin on another, rye on 4 
third; and ſometimes it is neceſſary to ſow theſe three 


different ſorts of grain in the ſame field; ſo much does 


the ſoil vary: but, in general, we ſow more ground with. 
rye, than with any other corn. Buck-wheat, barley” 
oats, hemp, flax, and other equally uſeful productions 
are likewiſe cultivated in theſe parts. The vine proſpe!s 
here very well, eſpecially on the ſunny ſide of banks 
and higher grounds: our wine, both red and white, 5 
good ; our fruit trees thrive well; and ſo does the white 
mulberry, of which I made large plantations ſome 2 
ago. The oak, the elm, the beech, and other * 
trees, grow extremely well in theſe lands. Such is 


ſoil of this diftri& : the climate is mild and temperats 
as is the reſt of Anjou. 
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i« Three ſides of this eſtate border upon immenſe 
tracts of uncultivated heaths, which ſpread through the 

reateſt part of the province, and belong, ſome of them 
to the king, and others to different lords, eccleſiaſtical 
and temporal.. However, the fituation, of my houſe, 
and of the chief village, is advantageous, being neatly. 
in the center of the whole, and within about fix miles 
of three pretty towns. 


« Such was my eſtate when I took poſſeſſion of it: 


not a quarter part of the land was cultivated, and even 
that very badly: the reſt was either abandoned by the 
huſbandmen, or had not been cultivated at all. Moſt of 
the meadows along the brooks and rivulets were become 
marſhes, productive of ſcarce any thing but ruſhes. The 
vineyards were ruined, and the woods deſtroyed. A 
third part of the farms belonging to the principal pariſh 
where my ſeat is, were un-tenanted, for want of far- 


mers to rent them. The inhabitants of this place were 


very poor, and did not, in general, raiſe corn enough of 
any kind to ſubſiſt them half the year: nay, ſuch was 
their indolence, that they choſe rather to ſtroll about and 
beg during the other half, than be at the pains of be- 
ſtowing proper culture upon their land, which, with that 
culture, would have maintained them decently. | 

« This deplorable condition of my eſtate, which I 

have here repreſented fairly, without exaggerating any 
one particular, determined me, early in life, to read at- 
tentively all the moſt approved writers upon agriculture, 
and to obſerve carefully every improvement I met with 
in my travels. Even the campaigns in which I ſetved 
did not interrupt theſe inquiries ; for agriculture and arms 
never were by any means incompatible, Under theſe 
circumſtances, I reſolved to execute upon my own pro- 
perty, deſigns which my knowledge of the place, con- 
cern for the unhappy ſituation of its inhabitants, and 
regret to ſee what ſmall returns were made by ſo large 
an extent of ground, naturally ſuggeſted. 
II plainly foreſaw that this undertaking muff be a 
work of time; neither my fortune, nor the number of 
hands I could procure in the country, allowing me to 
go beyond the clearing and improving of a certain ſpace 
every year. Some gentlemen of knowledge, judgment, 
and public ſpirit, to whom I communicated my thoughts, 
approved of them, commended my deſign, and exhorted 
me ſtrongly to carry it into execution; repreſenting, 
beſides the advantages which would e accrue to 
me, the general benefit which ſuch an example might be 
of to my country, filled, as it is, with numerous tracts 
of uncultivated land. This laſt reflection animated me 
more and more. 

My firſt care was, to endeavour to extirpate the ſpirit 
of indolence, and conſequent love of begging, which 
prevailed among my peaſants in general. Jo this end, 
gave public notice of my intended improvements, with 
2 declaration, that I would conſtantly employ every man, 
woman, or child above eight years of age, who might not 
have bulineſs of their own to do, on condition of their 
leaving off begging. At the ſame time I ordered an ac- 


count to be taken of ſuch as were not able to work. Theſe 


I afterwards examined more particularly myſelf, and found 
among them ſeveral who, though they were not fit for 
hard labour, were capable of doing many uſeful things, 
in which I accordingly employed them. By this means, 
my liſt of really helpleſs people was reduced to a ſmall 
number, which I provided for, till their relations ſhould 
be able to keep them by means of what they earned 
from me. A few, and = a few, of theſe poor objects, 
who either had no relations, or ſuch as in truth could 
not help them, became a dead charge: though this ſoon 

leſſened, and is now inconſiderable. | 
An innumerable multitude of rabbits infeſted my 
land. Againſt theſe I declared open war; being deter- 
everal years a-doing, and is not yet entirely completed. 
ome of them till remain, ſheltered in their burrows at 
the foot of riſing grounds, and others make incurſions 
rom the neighbouring woods and warrens. However, 
ny do me no great miſchief now; and even then I 

we them from the place where I wanted to work. 
In the month of June 1737, I begun my improve- 


ments with clearing ſome of the land near my houſe. 
12 | 


mined abſolutely to deſtroy them. This has already been | 
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This ground was ſo poor that no farmer would even at- 


tempt to make any thing of it, ſerved only to feed a fe- 
ftinted cows, and was over-run with briars, thiſtles, and 


broom, which, being cut up, and laid in heaps, from 
ſpace to ſpace, were burnt upon the ſpot, and yielded a 
conſiderable quantity of aſhes. ITheſe were then ſpread, 
and immediately turned in by a ſingle plowing, leſt their 
virtue ſhould exhale. During the ſummer, this land 
was ploughed ſeveral times, different ways, in order to 
looſen it, and endeavour to deſtroy the weeds. I had 
bought for this purpoſe oxen, which are generally uſed 
for ploughing in Anjou; but my horſes helped them, 
eſpecially for harrowing. Here my poor peaſants, men, 
women, and children, were employed to break the clods 
and pick off the ſtones ; and as I had more dung than my 

rable lands required, I ordered about half the quantity 
that is generally uſed in other places, to be laid upon this 
ground, which was afterwards ſowed at the uſual time, 
This firſt trial ſucceeded, and the crop was very good ; 
though moſt of my neighbours were of opinion that all 
my labour would be loſt. | | 

In 1738, I undertook another piece of ground, ad- 
joining to the former, and of the ſame kind. I began in 
March, proceeded as before, dunged it, and had equal 
ſucceſs. The ſecond crop of the former ſpot was till 
more plentiful. This ſummer I gave a thorough fallow 


part of them with hemp and flax, for a purpoſe which 
wilt be mentioned hereafter. I likewiſe recruited my 
vineyard, and drained my meadows. Numbers of day- 
labourers were employed in cleanfing the rivulet and 
brooks which run through them. In the winter of this 
year an accident happened, which had like to have over- 
ſet my whole undertaking. The oxen which I uſed for 
ploughing, and which were grown lean, it was ſup- 
poſed through labour and fatigue, were on a ſudden co- 
vered with vermin, which eat into their fleſh : ſeveral 
remedies were applied, but in vain, the vermin re- ap- 
pearing in a few days. We knew not to what cauſe to 
aſcribe this diſorder, which was deſtroying animals with- 
out whoſe affiſtance I could not proceed : beſides which, 
the loſs would, in itſelf, have been conſiderable. They 
trad hitherto been fed with hay only ; though the cuſtom' 
of the country was to mix it with an equal quantity of 
wheat-ſtraw. As I had not yet a ſufficiency of this lat, 
I bought ſome, gave it to them mixed with hay, and al- 
lowed them oats from time to time when they had been 
hard worked. This mended them a little: but they 
did not recover entirely, or get rid of their vermin, till 
they fed on green graſs, and lay out of doors. 
I begun this year to make new roads and cauſeys 
a-croſs my meadows, marſhes, and riſing grounds, for 
the eaſier conveyance to and from my fields; the old 


been a very long and expenſive work; nor it is yet quite 
finiſhed. I alſo bought at this time a number of ſheep, 
which have ſince increaſed conſiderably : for, notwith- 
ſtanding the great extent of this uncultivated land, where 
many of them might eaſily have been fed, none were 
ever kept upon it before. The people of the coun- 
ry thought they could not may there, on account 
of the marſhes, and of a plant called white root, very 
prejudicial to them, found in ſeveral parts of the lay- 
grounds and commons. Moſt of theſe weeds was pulled 
up at a ſmall expence; and the ſheep, who are fond of 
this herb, eat up the reſt, which was ſo little that it 
could not do them much hurt, though ſome of them 
were ſick with it. The conſtant feeding of the ſheep, 
and their dung, afterwards completed the deſtruction of 
this noxious plant, and brought up good graſs in its ſtead. 
This ſhews how farmers may often get rid of any ſuch 
bad weed. | ene 

In 1739 J took the next contiguous land, going round 
my manſion: a method which I have always followed; 
ſo that my improvements have been, from year to year, 
more and more diſtant from my place of reſidence. The 
ſoil I now fell upon was tough, ſtrong, and only thin 
graſs grew upon it, with here and there a few brambles 


and other wild productions, which were ſoon cut up. This 


ground was broken up only with the plough : ſome dung 


> Mm | cats 


to ten acres which had long been under corn, and ſowed 


ways being often impaſſable in many places. This has 


was laid upon it, and I ſowed it directly with winter 
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oats, which ſucceeded very well. My improvements of 
the two laſt years yielded plentiful crops, not only of 
corn, but alſo of hemp and flax. Theſe laſt were dreſ- 
ſed, and given to the women and girls to ſpin; paying 
them different prices, according to the fineneſs of the 
thread. They applied themſelves to their work, and by 
degrees became perfect in it. By this means I accom- 
pliſhed my deſign of finding employment for theſe wo- 
men and girls all the year round, and afforded them the 
means of procuring an honeſt livelihood, as well as to 
thoſe whom age or infirmities rendered incapable of 
working abroad. | 

« The buſineſs ofthe field was always preferred in the 
ſeaſons proper for it, and when the weather permitted ; 
keeping in my eye Cato's advice, never to work within 
doors, while there is any thing to be done without, nor 

to do that in fair weather, which may be done in wet. 1 
have continued this ſpinning ever erg and have al- 
lotted for the growth of hemp and flax particular ſpots, 
which I have incloſed with hedges and ditches, and 
kept in good heart and fine tilth. They have yield- 
ed plentiful annual crops without being reſted ; only 
dunging them every other year; for hemp does not im- 
poveriſh the ground when it is properly cultivated. My 
vines, meadows, and ways were not neglected. 

In the beginning of this winter T gave my oxen 
hay mixed with an equal quantity of rye-ſtraw, not 
having wheat-ſtraw enough to anſwer that purpoſe. 
This ſucceeded to my with. My oxen continued in 
perfect health, free from the vermin I mentioned before, 
and in better plight than thoſe in the neighbourhood, 
which were fed with hay and wheat-ſtraw. I have con- 
tinued to give them this food as long as they lie within 
doors, and find it anſwer extremely well. During this 
time they have no corn, even though they work ; and I do 
not find that this ſuppreſſing of their otherwiſe uſual 
allowance of oats, renders them at all leſs hearty and 
vigorous. This quality of the rye-ſtraw may be of 
great advantage in countries where oxen are uſed for 
ploughing. | 

In the year 1740, I was obliged to make a conſider- 
able addition to my number of ſervants, and ſtock of 
cattle of all ſorts, in proportion to the increaſed extent 
of my improvements. It may perhaps be thought, that 
fo many ſervants would eat me out of houſe and home. 
This 1 had guarded againſt from the beginning. All 
thoſe employed in my huſbandry lived by themſelves, in 
fome of the out-houſes, where they had their own 
kitchen, and a certain ſtated allowance, ſuited to their 
uſual manner of life; ſo that they had no ſort of con- 
nection with the others, whoſe more immediate buſineſs 
it was to attend me. 

& The land which I improved this year was covered 
with heath, broom, and furze, which had grown very 
thick and high. In the ſpring, when the weather was 
dry, I ſet fire to this ſurface, after taking due pre- 
cautions to” hinder the flames from ſpreading too far. 
The whole burnt very well, and I was in hopes of being 
able to rough up this ground without paring off the 
turf, as I had done with my other land the year before. 
This would have been a conſiderable ſaving ; eſpecially 
as the aſhes were ready ſpread, But I ſhould have con- 
ſidered that different lands require different treatment. 
Ploughs, ſtronger than uſual, were made on purpoſe for 
this work; but the roots of the furze and broom, which 
had reſiſted the fire, broke them; and though I doubled 
the number of my cattle for draught, ſeveral of the oxen 
were ruined by this hard work, in which I perſiſted with 
too much obſtinacy. In vain did I plough it over and over, 
and break every clod both before and after ſowing it; the 
broom and furze were not deſtroyed, but made new 
ſhoots every where: the land continued unkindly and 
four, and the oats which I fowed in it yielded ſcarce any 
crop; in fhort, repeated ploughings and dunging were 
neceſlary during three years, before it could be brought 
to a good tilth, or thoſe noxious plants be quite extir- 


pated. I came badly off in this experiment : but my | 


former improvements, which I had continued to manure 
and ſow, luckily produced an abundant crop: that of 
the laſt year yielded a good quantity of wheat, which 
kept up my eſtabliſhment, though it did not compenſate 
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for the loſs I now ſuſtained. However, this diſappoint- 
ment did not diſcourage me. It raiſed the laugh of the 
whole country at my expence ; eſpecially of thoſe. wh 
had foretold from the beginning, that I ſhould not ſuc. 
ceed, I gave them the hearing, and only reſolved not 
to fall a ſecond time into the ſame error. 

“This year I eſtabliſhed a nurfery of fruit-trees, and 
alſo of foreſt trees from other countries. This nurſer 
which ſucceeded very well, was of great advantage to me 
afterwards, to fill up the different plantations which [ 
made as my improvements extended. I likewiſe repaired 
my woods, which had formerly been deſtroyed by cattle 
and deer. I ſurrounded them with ditches planted with 
hedges, in order to bring them into regular yearly cut- 
tings; to which end I grubbed up ſuch trees as were 
ſtinted in their growth, and filled every empty ſpace, 
either with young plants, or the feeds of others, accord- 
ing to the nature of. the ground. By continuing to do 
this every year, my woods are now in excellent order, 
and afford regular cuttings, at the ſmall expence of 
keeping the fences in repair. 

„In 1741, I had the fame kind of land to deal with 
as the year before ; but took care not to commit the ſame 
fault. Each day's cutting of the heath, broom, &c. 
was burnt, with proper precautions, as the workmen 
advanced, and the whole ſurface was dug by hand as it 
was cleared, By this means, the aſhes of theſe plants 
preſerved their fertilizing quality, and their roots were 
pulled up. Women and children ſhook the earth from 
off theſe roots, and turned them, whilſt they were dry- 
ing in the hot weather. "Theſe were alſo laid in heaps 
from ſpace to ſpace, and burnt upon the ſpot, where 
they yielded ſome aſhes, which were ſpread, and imme- 
9 with one turn of the plough. 

2 

veral times; each time in a direction different from the 
former. My cattle were but little fatigued with this 
work; the heath, broom, &c. was almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and the ſourneſs of the land was in a great 
meaſure cured, I had then begun to make compoſts, 
which were mixed with the dung of the ſtall and ſtable, 
and proved of ſingular benefit. With their help, I was 
enabled to manure my newly broken up land ſufficiently ; 
that is to ſay, to lay upon it half the quantity that is 
generally uſed of dung for the common run of lands. I 
ſowed this piece with rye,which yielded a plentiful crop, 
The crops from my former improvements, which I con- 
tinued to ſow without reſting them, were likewiſe very 
good this year, excepting that of the laſt, which was 
alſo under rye, and yielded but a middling produce, My 
vineyards were now brought into as good order as any in 
the province ; and I continued draining my meadows, 
and making roads and cauſeys. 

«© The war then calling me into Bohemia and Baya- 
ria, I foreſaw that I ſhould be abſent ſome time, and 
conſequently- not able to ſpend part of the year in the 
country, as I had uſed to do; to give directions to my 
people, and ſee my orders executed. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, that my improvements might not ſtop, I gave 
the direction of the whole to an intelligent ſervant, who 
had lived with me a long while, and was married to an 
excellent houſewife : and, to intereſt him the more in the 
future ſucceſs of the undertaking, I agreed to allow him 
half of the profits of every kind; ſubjecting him to this 
only reſtriction, that he ſhould not impoverith the ground 
| by too many crops. In this ſtate things went on till the 
end of the year 1748. SET | 

« In the mean time new pieces of land were broken 
up every year; but not ſo extenſive as the former; the 
expence of my campaigns not permitting me to lay out 


ed myſelf, not to interrupt the progreſs of my 1mprove- 
ments: which, in general, ſucceeded very well. I alſo 


off the ſurface with a paring mattock, and then burning 
it. See the article BURN-BAKING. | 
„During the whole of this time, I was but two yew? 

together without viſiting my eſtate, where my preſence 


was then very neceflary. 


my works went on; though I ſometimes did ao. of 


uring the ſummer, this ground was ploughed ſe- 


upon them ſo much money as before, I even ſtceighten- 


revived an old method of breaking up land, by cutting 


n all the other years, 1 glad- 
ly accepted the leave which was given me to ſee bow 
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above a fortnight among them. However, this was 
enough to give an eye to every thing that was doing; 
which is of great conſequence in undertakings of this 
_ 

« Peace 
ance of my affairs in the beginning of the year. 1749, 
and placed my old ſervant in a farm which I Had to let, 
where his profits ſat him down at his eaſe. Though he 
was extremely faithful, and my improvements were car- 
ried on very well, yet I found that, for want of due care 
and attention at certain times, the erops were not equal 
to what they had been under my immediate direction: a 
circumſtance which plainly ſhews, that a work like this 


never thrives ſo well as in the hands of the owner himſelf. | 


« | now reſolved to purſue my improvements as before 
the war, that is to ſay, to break up larger tracts of 
ground every year, than had been done of late. Moſt 
of my yet uncultivated lands were, and had been from 
time immemorial, thick covered with high broom, heath, 
fern, &c. and experience had taught me that theſe were 
not to be broken up with the plough alone. 8 

« Of all the methods which I tried, none ſeemed to 
me, as I ſaid before, ſo good as the paring-mattock and 
burning. I therefore fixed upon this, and, in conſe- 
quenice, ſent for the workmen I had formerly employed 
in trials of this kind: but their number not ſufficing for 
the extent. of ground which I purpoſed to break up this 
year, I ſent for others from a diſtance, and was weak 
enough to ler theſe laſt perſuade me to contract with 
them at a ſet price, for paring the whole ſurface. 
| agreed to give them even more than they ought to have 
had for doing the work ever ſo well; for I was not 
yet thoroughly acquainted with the nature of this buſi- 
neſs, They n it in March; and, to earn their mo- 
ney the more | | 
the mere ſurface, without hardly touching the roots of 
the plants, which they ſhould have cut up. When this 
work was done, as they called it, for the burning · part 
did not belong to them, they immediately came to me, 
and aſked for their money, which J ſimply gave them, 
not ſuſpecting the cheat, but only thinking they had 
earned it very ſoon, When the turf of their cutting 
was dry, I und it to be laid in heaps, and burnt. The 
ſmall quantity of aſhes which it yielded, made me ſuſpect 
the roguery: but when I found that the roots in the 
earth broke ſome of my ploughs, in cutting only a ſingle 
furrow to cover the ſeed, and that there was no clearing 
it of clods, T was thoroughly convinced that I had been 
the dupe of theſe people, and that this paring would be 
of little ſervice, The wheat ſowed in this ground roſe 
indeed pretty well, and looked tolerably during part of 
the winter; but not being able afterwards to ſtrike 
through the cruſt formed by the remaining matted roots 
of the plants, moſt of it died, and the little that re- 
mained ſcarcely returned the ſeed : nor could this land 
be recovered till the next year, even by ploughing, 
breaking the clods, and dunging. 

0 The bad ſucceſs of this experiment, upon which a 
great deal of money had been thrown away, tried my 
patience, but did. not diſcourage me, My neighbours 
e anew to exclaim againſt my projects, as they 
called them; and numbers of thoſe people who are de- 
termined at all events to oppoſe every novelty, be it 
right or wrong, were pleaſed to vent their ſarcaſms at 
my expence. I let them talk on. The roguery of the 
people who had laſt pared my ground did not hinder me 

from ſtill thinking that this was the beſt way of break- 
ing up new land, eſpecially heaths; and the event has 
thewed that I was right. This check, which was the 
laſt I received, made me reſolve to take my meaſures 
better for the future. | | | 
The reſt of my improvement yielded very gout crops 
this year, during which I continued to mend my roads 
and meadows. Theſe long winded works, for which 
only a certain ſpace of time, and a certain ſum of money, 


could be allotted every year, have been continued ever 
lince, and indeed are not 


this year ſeveral hives of bees; though I had ſome be- 
fore, Theſe uſeful creatures have multiplied exceeding- 
ly; eſpecially in a little garden, where my chief apiary 
is, ſituated between * 


being reſtored, I reſumed the perſonal guid- 


ga 
2 or rather to rob me, only ſkimmed off 


yet finiſhed. I likewiſe bought 


ows and heaths, of the flowers 
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af which they are remarkably fond. Though theſe in- 
duſtrious inſets thrive perfectly all over the country I 
am ſpeaking of, yet the inhabitants of theſe parts not 
only have not a tenth of the number they might keep, 
but ignorantly follow the old barbarous cuſtom of de- 
ſtroying the bees, when they want their honey, inftead 
of only taking part See the article BEE. 2 

„I did not agree by the piece for breaking up the 
land I intended to improve in the year 1750, leſt I ſhould 
ſhould be again deceived ; but hired proper labourers by 
the day. They began their work in March, and finiſh- 
ed it about the middle. of June; cutting all the way 
deep enough te go under the cruſt, or net-work, formed 
by the roots beneath the ſurface ; for I took particular 
care to fee that this was done. When the turf thus 
pared, to the thickneſs of about four inches, was dried, 
piled up, and burnt in heaps from ſpace to ſpace upon 
this ground, it yielded a canfiderable quantity of aſhes, 
which enriched the ſoil for a long time. heat was 
then ſowed, and the plough eaſily turned up the furrow 
which covered the ſeed. Women and children eaſily 
broke. the clods of this ground, which was thereby at 
once brought into good order; the roots of all the wild 
plants having been effectually cut thruugh, and their 
ſeeds deſtroyed by the fire. My wheat, by this means 
un-incumbered with noxious productions of any kind, 
flouriſhed well, and yielded an excellent crop ; as alſo 
did ſuch other parts of my land as were under corn. 
The ſucceſs of this year revived my hopes. I now per- 
fected my method of making artificial dung, which, as 
I have already obſerved, proved of infinite ſervice ; and, 
for manuring my more diſtant lands, I built upon them 
| perpetual kilns, which have always ſupplied me with a 
ſufficient quantity of aſhes. 
„This year I began to plant white mulberries, in 
order to feed ſilk-worms, and make the inhabitants ac 
quainted with the management of them. I have ſince 
continued to make plantations of this kind every year, 
and find them anſwer perfectly well, eſpecially in light 
ſoils. Several of them are an uſeful embelliſhment to 
proper parts of my improved lands, and J have alleys of 
them, which, though not ſuffered to run up high, form 
a very pleaſing proſpect. : ES 

In 1751, 1 again ſucceeded perfectly well in my new 
method of paring and burning. All my cultivated lands 
now yielded very good crops ; and that in particular 
which I had broke up laſt year, and ſince dunged pro- 
perly, that is to ſay with half the quantity commonly 
uſed upon ground in general, produced more than an 
other equal ſpace had yet done. From this time I con- 
tinued to dung all my grounds which were broken up in 
this manner, every alternate year. | | 

« My improvements were now become ſo extenſive, 
that I was again obliged to increaſe the number of m 
ſervants, and of my ploughing cattle. The ſame thing 
happened more than once after this; but I ſhall not men- 
tion it any more, My cattle too, of different kinds, had 
multiplied ſo much, that I had no longer room for them 
in the old farm-yard, or buildings belonging to it; but 
plainly ſaw, that if my improvements were enlarged every 
year in the manner they had hitherto been, I ſhould 
ſoon want more yards, and more buildings, to keep 
them in, I accordingly marked out proper places for 
this purpoſe, and drew plans for more ſpacious build- 
ings. | 

< As the cattle in this country are ſmall, I bought 
ſome of a larger fize in Poictou (from whence we gene- 
rally have our working beaſts), and particularly à fine 
bull, to try if I could mend our breed, and thereby have 
of my own oxen ſtrong enough for the plough ; by which 
means I ſhould fave the expence of buying them elſe- 
where. I have not yet ſucceeded in this, ſo far as I could 
wiſh ; probably becauſe my paſture is not yet good 
enough. However, my bullocks, proceeding from this 
race, are much ſtronger and bigger than thoſt I had be- 


fore, though not large enough to be yoked to the beam, 
but only before or with others. 

« The ground which I broke up in 1752, was pared 
and burnt in the ſame manner as that of laſt year, and 
produced an equal! c 
did the ſame; an 
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good crop. My other corn lands 
have ſince continued, and till 
continue, 
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continue, at the time of my writing this, to break up a | 
parcel of heath, or other waſte-ground, every year. 
The ſucceſs has anſwered ; ſo that my improved lands 
now yield me every kind of corn which this country 
produces. Turky-wheat, buck-wheat, and millet, have 
done extremely well in ſome parts of them; and ſo 
have flax hemp, and other productions ſuited to the 
different qualities of the ſoil. In ſome places I have | 
fowed, at different times, ſeveral ſorts of trees, ſuch as 
the oak, the beech, the cheſnut, the fir, and others, 
all of which thrive wonderfully. I have likewiſe plant- 
ed new vineyards, and find them anſwer perfectly well. 
All theſe trials convince me more and more, that the 
very beſt way of preparing land, is by burning it, as I 
have already ſaid more than once. Thoſe who were 
formerly the readieſt to blame my undertakings, now ſee 
their error, and commend them. 

« During this ſame year 1752, as well as in the 
courſe of the following, I drained ſeveral marſhes, 
and improved other pieces of uncultivated ground, 
which, not being of the heath kind, or proper for 
paring, were broken up, and fitted for their reſpec- 
tive crops, whether of corn, or of other plants, as 
will be more fully related in the ſecond part of this ac- 
count. I likewiſe ſowed in theſe, as I had done before 
in other places, trees of every kind, ſome of which have 
ſucceeded, and others failed, according to the ſoil, and the 
manner of preparing it. This alſo will be more fully 
noticed hereafter, when I ſhall ſpeak particularly of the 
different methods of raiſing trees from their ſeeds; and 
of the means of obviating the three chief difficulties, 
which muſt of neceſſity be guarded againſt or removed, 
before one can properly ſet about breaking up any ſort 
of ground; theſe are, water, ſtones, and large roots; 
each of which I have found it neceſſary to get rid of, 
before I could rightly begin any of my improvements. 
„I endeavoured this year to make ſome progreſs to- 
wards perfecting my inſtruments of huſbandry; m 
new buildings went on according to the plan I had laid 
down, and were extended from time to time, in propor- 
tion as the products of my enlarged improvements, and 
the increaſe of my ſtock of cattle, required more room. 
I likewiſe tried to mend the breed of horſes in this coun- 
try, where their chief fault is, that they are too ſmall. 
„My ſheep were alſo of too ſmall a ſize, and yielded 
but little woo] ; which indeed is the caſe throughout all 
this province. I therefore got from Lower Poictou, in 
the year 1753, two fine rams, of the large kind, called 
Flemiſh ; by which means my lambs are much ſtronger 
than any other in theſe parts. Several of the males are 
almoſt as large as their fires, and I have given fome of 
them to my neighbours for rams, They have produced 
a baſtard breed, which increaſes apace, and, though not 
ſo large as the Flemiſh, yields more and better wool 
than our former breed. I got rid of all my old ſheep by 
degrees, and have now a well-ſized flock: nor do I doubt 
but that if I could conveniently have purchaſed a whole 
flock of theſe large ſheep, their breed might have been 
preſerved without degenerating, and increaſed ſo as to 
ſupply the place of our preſent inferior ſpecies; for our 
uncultivated lands would feed a much greater number of 
ſheep than we even attempt to raiſe. 7 
„ In 1755, I diſcovered lime-ſtone upon my own 
land. This proved a conſiderable ſaving ; for I had hi- 
therto been obliged to fetch my lime from a diſtance of 
near twelve miles. This ſtone, if properly ſearched for, 
may often be found in places where it it not ſuſpected to 
lie, It is eaſily known, by putting a piece of it into 
the fire till it be calcined, and then diſſolving it in wa- 
ter. This diſcovery, in conſequence of which I built a 
proper kiln, has enabled me to carry on my buildings 
with leſs expence than before, and is of ſignal ſervice in 
affording an excellent manure for my land, 

I began this * to give premiums for agriculture to 
the inhabitants of my eſtate. They were inſtituted the 
year before; and I had long uſed my beſt endeavours to 
inculcate a general love of induſtry, and a reliſn for im- 
provements. My ſucceſs had induced ſeveral others, 
both landlords and farmers, to follow my example, as 
well in amending their already cultivated lands, as in 


| 
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perſtition or idolatry. 
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their undertakings, giving inſtructions to ſome, leg; 
ſeeds to others, and 1 and tools to — BY 
honeſt, and wanted them. The better to encoura e 
them all, I had given rewards every year to thoſe. who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt,' and allowed my tenants 
{ixteen-ſhillings for every acre of new ground broke 
by them: a regulation which ſtill ſubſiſts. 

To fix theſe people in the induſtrious diſpoſition to 
which 1 at length had brought them, no method ſeemed 
to me more proper than to take them on the weak ſide 
of almoſt all mankind, intereſt and vanity. According- 
ly, 1 notified in the month of January 1754, that E 
would diſtribute every year, beginning on the next en- 
ſuing feſtival of the Aſſumption, two premiums for agri- 
culture; one, to the perſon who ſhould raiſe the fineſt 
crop of wheat, and the other to him who ſhould have 
the beſt field of rye. Each of theſe premiums. conſifty 
in a ſum of money, not inconſiderable for the country 
where it is given, and a ſilver medal, engraved for the 
purpoſe, of the fize and value of a crown piece. Theſe 
were, I believe, the firſt premiums ever propoſed in France 
for this moſt uſeful object; though many have been 
given for much leſs intereſting concerns. On one fide 
of this medal is a ſheaf of corn, with two ſickles, a 
ſcythe, and a flail; over which are the words, Premium 
for Agriculture, and underneath the date. On the other 
ſide are my arms, with this inſcription round them: To 
excite to Induſiry the Inhabitants of, &c. I. would not put 
the goddeſs Ceres of the ancients, or any emblematical 
figure upon this medal, becauſe, in the firſt: place, the 
ignorant peaſants would not have underſtood its mean- 
ing, and in the next, ſome of them might perhaps, 
hereafter, take it for the repreſentation of a ſaint, and 
honour it as ſuch ; by which means, what I intend only 
for an object of utility, would become a ſource: of ſu- 


n up 


A candidate for theſe premiums muſt have at leaſt 
two acres of land ſowed with either wheat or rye : they 
are given to the fineſt crop as it ſtands, to avoid all 
tricks ; and if two crops are deemed equally good, the 
worſt ſoil has the preference. When both the crops and 
the ſoils are alike, the largeſt extent of ground is en- 
titled to the reward. The inhabitants of the place, in 
general, meet at the pariſh church on the day appointed; 
and, after divine ſervice, chooſe from among themſelves 
five who are not candidates, to inſpect all the fields of 
corn, and mark thoſe which they think the fineſt. On 
the next Sunday or holiday, they make their report to 
the ſame aſſembly. If any one complains that his corn 
has been unjuſtly paſſed over un- noticed, proper perſons _ 
are immediately ſent, to examine whether the complaint 
be juſt, The aſſembly then appoint the ſame five as be- 
fore, or others if they. pleaſe, to go and inſpect again, 
with the utmoſt care, the fields which they had marked, 
and to judge .which two of them, one of wheat, and 
the other of rye, beſt deſerve the premiums. On the 


next Sunday or holiday. they declare their opinions to a 


general aſſembly of the pariſhioners, as before ; and, if 
no objection be made by any of thoſe whoſe corn has 
been marked, this aſſembly adjudges the premiums ac 
cordinglv : but if any one of them appeals, other pro- 
per judges are immediately choſen, and directed to in- 
ſpect the ſpot. On the next Sunday or holiday, till 
which the deciſion of the premiums is, in this caſe, of 
courſe put off; theſe laſt examiners make their report, 
and the matter is then determined. All the people thus 
ſent by the aſſembly, are paid at my expence. In con- 
ſequence of the decifion of the inhabitants, the pre- 
miums are delivered publickly on the feaſt of the Aſſump- 
tion, after the ſervice at church is over. Thoſe who 
win them, wear the medal, for a year only, faſtened 
with a green ribbon to a button-hole of their coat, and 
have, likewiſe for that time, a diſtinguiſhed ſeat in the 
pariſh church. Theſe marks of diſtinction ceaſe at the 
end of the year, when others ſucceed to them; but the 
medal remains the property.of the perſon to whom it 
was adjudged. He may diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes : Jet, 
though he is no longer allowed to wear it on the outſide 
of his cloaths, there has not been a ſingle inſtance of 
any one's ſelling his medal. They all keep it as a badge 


the breaking up of new grounds, I affiſted them 27 
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ec Theſe fewards have been productive of ſo much] find that they would not contain all my laſt year's crop 
ood, and have raiſed fo extraordinary an emulation | of corn: a ſatisfaction which I hope to enjoy fill more 
among my tenants, that I cannot but adviſe every gentle- | amply in the next and following years. | 1592 
man to practiſe the ſame method upon his eſtate. 1 In- | Thus my eſtate, which formerly yielded ſcarce any 
tend to inſtitute ſome others, for different productions ; | thing, now affords every neceſſary for food and raiment. 
and as I am far from having a ſufficient number of | When there, I can, truly ſpeaking, keep a very good 
people to manage all my lands, if the whole of them | table, and be decently cloathed, with only the produce 
was under culture, I have long thought of giving gra- | of my own improvements. I have no occaſion to buy” 
tuities to ſuch as ſhall have a child within the firſt year | any thing, except ſalt, ſugar, and ſpices. My farmers 
of their marriage, to continue this allowance to them | have followed my example, ſo far as their means, and 
ſo long as they ſhall have a child from year to year, and | the helps which [ have given them, have permitted. 
to allot a pretty conſiderable ſum for the family which! * Theſe improvements have, undoubtedly, coſt me a 
ſhall haye moſt children. Some may, perhaps, think | great deal of money; but my income from them will 
theſe encouragements for propagating the human ſpecies | ſoon be proportionably iricreaſed : beſides which, it is 
odd, and even ſuperfluous: but they will be of a dif- proper to obſerve, that few lands will require ſo great 
ferent opinion when informed, as they may be by the | an expence to break them up, as mine have done 
miniſters of moſt country pariſhes, that many peaſants | owing to the uncommon ſtubbornneſs, inequality, an 
are unwilling to get children; or at leaſt do not chooſe | unkindlineſs of the ſoil : nor will it often be nece ary to 
to have more than a very ſmall number, when they | cut through hills in order to make roads, to lay cauſeys 0 
might have a numerous offspring. If my abilities over quaking bogs, or to erect ſo many new build- 
were equal to my will, I ſhould already have formed | ings: though, even if all theſe difficulties ſhould occur, 
all theſe uſeful eſtabliſhments. It is generally allowed, | I would ſtill adviſe gentlemen to undertake the improve- 
and experience has particularly demonſttated it upon | ment, If they follow the directions here given, and 
my eſtate, that an increaſe. of culture produces an in- profit by my errors, ſo as not to commit the like, I can 
creaſe of inhabitants; and that wherever there is room | aſſure them of ſucceſs, at a much leſs experice than it 
for two, with the means of ſubſiſting them, a marriage | has coſt me, who have thoroughly paid for my appren- 
will enſue: but at the ſame time that this means of] ticeſhip. I can alſo promiſe, that they will lay their mo- 
increaſing population is encouraged by a more extenſive | ney out at better intereſt, and on better ſecurity, in this, 
culture of the earth, I ſee no reaſon why proper methods | than in any other way: beſides which, they will have 
ſhould not be uſed to induce men likewiſe to concur in | the heart-felt ſatisfaction of contributing to the proſpe- 
the ſame Jaudable end. Ic,rity of their country, to the increafe of population, and 
« Ever ſince the year 1756, I have continued all my | to the enriching of others, at the ſame time that they 
undertakings, and with the ſame ſucceſs as before. Thoſe | enrich themſelyes,”' 0 Oo eo een 
who ſaw the condition of my eſtate when I firſt came to I have already ſaid, that when I began my improve- 
it, in the year 1737, now ſcarcely know again a fingle | ments, two and twenty years ago, a third part of the 
ſpot of it; ſo much is the face of the country changed. | farms in my pariſh were untenanted, for want of farmers 
My manſion-houſe, which was formerly ſurrounded with | who would rent them; that moſt of the inhabitants of 
dreary waſtes, vaſt commons, and. unbounded heaths, | my eſtate were very poor, and did not, in general, reap 
now ſtands in the middle of well cultivated fields; my | corn enough to ſupport them half the year.; that they 
improvements are become conſiderable both for extent | were grown ſo indolent, that rather than cultivate their 
and value; producing all forts of grain, and natural | ground, which would have'afforded them a maintenance, 
as well as artificial graſſes. I have diſperſed in them all | they choſe to beg, like vagrants, in the neighbouring 
kinds of fruit-trees, and divided them into fields of | diſtricts. Now, their fituation is very different, and 
proper ſizes, ſeparated by good ditches planted with | they are no longer in that deplorable condition: They 
quick hedges. Alleys of limes, poplars, white muiber- | are become induſtrious, live by their labour, ànd beg n 
ries, cheſnuts, and various other trees, beſides being a] longer: they would even be at their eaſe ra happitieſs 
conſiderable embelliſhment to the whole, afford conve- | which I ſhall do my utmoſt to procure them), were it 
nient paſſes from one field to another, yield food to | not for obſtacles beyond my power to remedy; The 
cattle, and are ſown from time to time. I turn every | pariſh now reaps more corn than it conſumes ; ſo 
mw to profit ; even my drieſt ſoils, Many of my | that the farmer here is enabled to ſell at the very markets 
marſhes are drained, and yield good crops. All my | where he uſed to buy. All my farms are tenanted ; not 
meadows, by reaſon of their great extent are not yet| a houſe on my eſtate is empty, and if I build a new 
brought to the ſtate in which | wiſh to ſee them; though | one, it is immediately filled; in ſhort, the number of 
a great part of them now produces excellent hay. I inhabitants in this pariſh, for I have an exact lift of 
have mowed ſome of them twice a year, and hope by | all of them, is double what it was in 1737. Such is 
and by to do the ſame to others; for I intend to water | the hiſtory of my improvements, and ſuch are the effects 
them all, by making dams and ſluices in the brooks and | with which they have been attended.” Memoire fur les 
rivulet which paſs through them. | Defrichemens, par. Il. | e 
« My vineyards are in good order; and my woods, COMPOST), an uſeful ſort of manure, conſiſting of 
which are now in regular cuttings, thrive perfectly. | earth, dung, lime, clay, &c. according to the nature 
Some of theſe, which 1 have raiſed from the ſeed, have | of the ſoil, well mixed and rotted together, till it forms 
grown ſo prodigiouſly, that a ſtranger would think them | one united maſs. See DunG-Hi.zs © 
much older than they really are. I have made fome | CONE-WHEAT, a ſpecies of wheat, called in ſome 
large reſervoirs of water, and ſeveral ponds, intirely | parts of Somerſetſhire, blue-ball. Some of the ears of 
new, beſides repairing the old ones. All theſe have ſuc- | this wheat have awns, and others none, See Plate IV. 
ceeded, and yield good fiſh. A quarry of mill-ſtones, | Fig. 6 | | e 
formerly abandoned, now turns to good account, and | | CONIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees as 
have diſcovered ſeveral quarries of free-ſ{tone. bear acones, as the fir, pine, cedar, ccc. 
„ have been obliged to make ſeveral bridges over] CONSERVATORY, a place where fruits, &c. are 
the brooks and rivulet which divide my meadows and | preſerved. It is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a green-houſe. 
marſhy grounds, and have carried my roads as far as my See the article GRREN- Hoek. 
improvements extend. Some of theſe roads lie over CON SOUND, the fame with bugle,” See the article 
hills, which could not be avoided; though others have | Bo-ũ l. 
cen Cut through, at a great expence. Moſt of my out- CONSUMPTION, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, con- 
houſes, which are pretty ſpacious for all my cattle and | fiſting in a waſte of muſcular fleſn, attended with a flow 
all the produce of my land, with proper buildings for | fever. | LOSING PHF 71 HAR? | 
_ » barns, granaries, &c. are finiſhed; and I have| When a conſumption proceeds from à defect in a 
duilt farm-houſes with the ſtones which it was neceſſary | horſe's lungs, or any principal bowel, the eyes look 
to take off the lands, in different parts of my improve- | dull; the ears and feet are moſtly hot; he coughs ſharp- 
ments, and ſettled in them young men, who are now | ly by fits; ſneezes much, and frequently groans with it; 
married, and have children. Though my barns are very | his flanks have a quick motion 1 gleets often at the | 
arge, and not few in number, I have the pleaſure tol noſe, and ſometimes throws out a yellowiſh curdled 
12 | | Na = | matter | 
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matter, and he has little appetite to hay, but will eat 
corn, after which he generally grows hot. | 

As to the cure, one of the principal things is bleeding 
in ſmall quantities, a pint, or pint and half, for ſome 
horſes is ſufficient, which ſhould be repeated as often as 
the breath is more than ordinarily oppreſſed. Pectorals 
may be given to palliate preſent emergent ſymptoms z 
but as diſſections have diſcovered both the glands of the 
lungs, and meſentery to be ſwelled, and often indurated, 
the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial purges, and the follow- 
ing ponderous alteratives, given intermediately. 

ake native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, one 
pound, powdered very fine, and add the fame quantity 
of qi. ee and nitre: give the horſe an ounce of 
this powder, twice a day, wetting his feeds. 

The ſpring graſs is often extremely ſerviceable, but 
the ſalt-marſhes are to be preferred, and even to be more 
depended on than medicines; for great alterations are 
thereby made in the blood and juices, and no ſmall be- 
nefit ariſes from open air, and proper exerciſe. _. . 

But it may be worth obſerving, that a horſe frequent- 
Ty relapſes after appearances of amendment; when a yel- 
lowiſh gleet, or curdled matter, runs from his noſe, and 
he grows emaciated, is much addicted to ſweat, heaves 
much with a reduplicated motion, and has a ſhort rattling 
cough ; under theſe circumſtances there can be little 


hopes of his recovery, or any future ſervice from him, 


conſequently, to ſave further expences, the beſt way 
would be to diſpatch him as an incurable. - Bartlet's 
Farriery, p. 76. Ae e 
CONVOLVULUS, the ſame with bind-weed. See 
the article BixD-WEED. e 
CoOOM, the ſoot that gathers over the mouth of an 
oven; alſo a compoſition of tar and greaſe, with which 
the axle-trees and boxes of the wheels of carriages are 


daubed or ſmeared over, in order to leſſen the friction. 


COO, a tumbrel, or cart encloſed with boards, to 


carry dung, ſand, grains, &c. which would otherwiſe 
fall out. 5 


Coor, likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or encloſed place, 


| Where lambs, poultry, &c. are ſhut up, in order to be 


fed. : 
COPPICE, low woods, cut at ſtated times for poles, 


fuel, &c. 


« Tf you are to plant a coppice, ſays the ingenious 
Mr. Lifle, it is a good way to ſet your plants in trenches, 


as one raiſes quickſet hedges, and not to ſow ſeeds, for 


they are tedious in coming forward, and will tire one's 
patience in weeding them. I would not ſet above four 
plants in twelve feet ſquare, and at regular diſtances, ſo 
that the benefit of ploughing might not be loſt; and 
then at fix or ſeven year's growth I would plaſh, by 
laying the whole ſhoot, end and all, under the earth in 
the trenches, which would not therefore be choaked, 
but ſhoot forth innumerable iſſues: this, by great expe- 
rience, oak, aſh, hazle, and withy, will do. 
In our parks we never ſet leſs than an hundred 
plants in a double chaſed lugg ; and, if the earth turned 
up ſuch rubbiſh and ſtony ſtuff that the edge of 
earth on which they are to plant, is too narrow for a 
double chaſe, then they always ſet eighty plants on a 
ſingle chaſe in a lugg. _. | 

«© I obſerve the ſedgy graſs comes not up in felled 
coppices the firſt ſummer ; conſequently the young ſhoots 
have a year's ſtart of that graſs; the next ſummer the 
ſedgy graſs comes up, and grows ancle high, equal with 
the two year's ſhoots : but what harm can it then do to 
the wood? The third year the ſedgy graſs dies, and 
you ſee no more of it. | ſpeak this, in anſwer. to the 
countryman's objection, who pleads for putting ſome 
fort of cattle into coppices to keep down the ſedge, 
which he pretends otherwiſe. will choak and damage the 
plants. I have experienced this to my coſt, . 
It was May the ſixth, in the year 1701, that I 
bought ſome yearlings; and, I aſked the farmer, if I 
might not put them in the coppice till midſummer ; the 
farmer ſaid, not yet, by any means, for fear they ſhould 
be oakered, that is, left they ſhould bite off the oak- 
bud before it came into leaf, which might bake in their 
maws and kill them; but after the oak-bud was in leaf, 
it would be ſafe enough. The higher coppices are fit for 


COP 


| 3 and the coppices of the laſt year's growth for 


og- ſheep in winter. My ſhepherd ſaid, what the far 
mer obſerved as to the oak- bud was true; but he thought 
that the year was ſo back ward, that they were not yet 
come out, and ſo there could be no danger at preſent 
Farmer Elton ſaid, his father had loſt abundance of 
yearlings by the oak-bud, by putting them into the cop- 
pices while that was out. I have ſince experienced the 
ſame, and I have remarked the ſame. | 

*« It is a common ſaying, that calves will not crop in | 
woods : but I put fix calves into my woods, in Novem. 
ber, which very much cropt the yearling-ſhoots. All 
huſbandmen I told of it very much wondered at it ; but 
the reaſon to me was clear, viz. ' On firſt putting them 
in there came three or four days hard froſt, with a ſhal. 
low ſnow, and a rime that laid on the bennetty graſs, {6 
that they could not come at the ground, but only met 
with brier leaves, of which, though I had plenty, they 
were but thin diet to depend on altogether ;- yet together 
with other pickings would have been a noble mainte- 
nance for them, if they could have come at the rowet: 
this ſtreightneſs of fodder brought them to the neceſſity 
of cropping the young ſhoots, which they afterwards 
continued to do, having got the habit of it, and'finding, 
' when the weather came ſevere, the ſhoots to be tooth- 
ſome, though the rowet in the coppices would have been 
ſufficient. | 2 „ naths 

4 For a general rule, newly weaned calves are leſs 
hurtful to newly cut ſpring-woods than any other eattle, 
eſpecially if there be abundance of graſs ; and ſome ſay, 
colts of a year old will do no harm: but the calves muſt 
be permitted to ſtay a while longer, and ſurely the later 
you admit beaſts to graze the better. tt eee 

«« Letting coppice-wood grow to ſixteen or ſeventeen 
_ growth is of great ſervice to young heirs, becauſe 

y ſo many years growth their backs are caſe-hardened, 
and able to withſtand the cold, when the coppice is cut, 
and they muſt ſtand naked, whereas, when coppices are 
cut at ten and eleven years growth, the barks of the 
young heirs are ſo tender, that they are ſtarved with 
cold air and winds. Ivy itſelf, ſays Evelyn, the deſtruc- 
tion of many a fair tree, if very old, and taken off, 
does frequently kill the trees by a too fudden expoſure 
to the unaccuſtomed cold. 1 | 

« When coppice-wood is of fourteen or fifteen years 
growth, it will yield a better price in proportion than 
young wood, becauſe it will be applicable to more uſes, 
and particularly in the cooper's buſineſs ; for he will uſe 
the withy and ſome of the aſh for hoops and wine hogſ- 
heads; another part of the aſh may ſerve for prong- 
ſtaves, rake-ſtaves, and rath-pins for waggons, and the 
reſt may be parcelled out for hurdle and flake-rods, 

C Oaken ſtems of fourteen years growth are, in my 
woods, which in a great meafure conſiſt of them, as 
high as the aſh or withy, and meaſure more in the dia- 
meter ; for oaken ſtems are ſtronger at root, and will 
hold growing longer than aſh, withy, or hazle. When 
hazle grows ſpriggy in the body, and ſhoots forth from 
the ſides of the back, it is a ſign that it has given out, 
and done growing. at the top. 1 . 

e Coppice-wood, in hedging and hurdling, wears 
much better and longer, if cut between Michaelmas 
and Chriſtmas, but ſells beſt in faggots, if cut between 
Chriſtmas and Lady-day, becauſe it ſhrinks leſs, and is 
much ſwelled, and looks beſt to the buyer. The method 
at Crux-Eaſton, and the hill-country —_—— is only to 
oblige the buyers to rid the coppice by Midſummer; they 
think the coppices are not harmed, if rid by the time 
the Midſummer-ſhoots ſpring -up ; but they had not rid 
this year, 1697, by the latter end of July. r 
It is obſerved, that coppice-wood, out for hedging 
at the latter end of winter, will not endure ſo long by a 
year as that which is-cut at the beginning of winter © 
which, as I believe, may not only be, beeauſe the wood 
Llate cut, is cut after the ſap is riſen, or attenuated by 
the ſun, but alſo oftentimes becauſe it is not Tut long, 
enough before ſuch rarefaction is made; for, 44 
or a cyon cut to be grafted, as Quintery affirins, w! 
endure many weeks of the winter out of the prone = 
without being grafted,. and, when ſpring ſhal — * 
| will by virtue of the ſap inherent in it, when Attenuer””s 
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out forth buds for ſome time, till it dries away; ſo it 
follows, that the ſap inherent always in the ſtem of the 
wood, if not cut ſo early as to have long time to dry, 
may be put into motion at {pring, ſo as to effect the 
abovementioned inconvenience; therefore I hold hedg- 
ing- wood and fire-faggots ſhould be cut in October. 
* It is a common practice of huſbandmen to fell their 
hedge-rowsz and ſma!l brakes within the grounds, thoſe 
years they ſow the grounds with wheat; but ſuch per- 
ſons: ought well to conſider, firft, whether ſuch land, 
after the wheat is off, will not bear a rowet too long far 
ſheep to eat, and, if ſo, great cattle muſt be put in to 
eat up the long rowet, and the ſooner the better for 
their tooth; and then attendance muſt be given by a 
cow-keeper by day, before the harveſt is in, and conſe- 
quently the wages dearer; and when you may have many 
other offices to employ ſuch a perſon in : therefore, in 
ſuch caſe, my advice is to let the hedge rows ſtand till 
after the wheat crop be got in, when great cattle may be 
ſuffered to feed down the rowet without prejudice to the 
hedge rows, and at that time of the year ſuch graſs is 
wanted by night ; and, during the future three crops, it 
is to be ſuppoſed the rowet will not be ſo large, but ſheep 
may overcome it, nor will they very much prejudice the 
young wood.“ Liſtes Huſtandvy, vol. II. p. 245. = 
In raiſing coppices, great care ought to be taken that 
the wood they are to be compoſed 'of be fuch as is pro- 
per for the ſoil you raiſe them on, and that it be proper 
for the uſes you deſign to ſell it for, which you muſt be 
regulated in by the vent you have; and let the profits 
reſulting from your under-wood regulate the thickneſs of 
your ſtandards; for in proportion as they arethicker or thin- 
ner, they will do more or Jeſs injury to your under-wood, / 
You ſhould likewiſe conſider at what growth you can 
ſell your under- wood; only remember that the older and 
taller your under-wood is, the better it is both for fuel, 
and for what ſtandards you leave, becauſe they will be 
the taller and ſtraiter, by being forced up by the wood 
that grows about them; though a deep ſoil contributes 
much to their ſpring. It is alſo neceſſary, about the 
time of your felling, to lay out your ſeverals falls, that 
you may have an annual ſucceſſion, to yield a yearly pro- 
fit. But though the ſeldom felling of coppices yields the 
more and better wood; yet the frequent cutting of it 
makes it thicken, and gives room for the ſeedlings to 
come up. If many trees grow in the coppice that is to 
be cut down, fell both them and the underwood toge- 
ther, cutting off the ſtubs as near the ground as con- 
venient, and thoſe of the underwood a-ſlope and ſmooth, 
and not above half a foot from the ground; and ſtock 
up the roots of the timber- trees, if they ſend forth no 
ſhoots, in order to make room for ſeedlings and young 
roots to grow. | „ : 
The under-wood may be cut from the beginning of 
October to the latter end of F ebruary; but February is 
the beſt month to cut wood in, where you have but a 
imall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the 
pring comes on too much: take great care to prevent 
the carters from bruſhing againſt the young ſtandards, 
and let all your wood be carried out by Midſummer, and 
made up by the end of April at the fartheſt ; for if the 
Tows and bruſh lie longer unbound or unmade up, it 
will ſpoil many of the young ſhoots and ſeedlings. If 


the winter before you fell, you encloſe it ſo as to keep | 


all cattle out of it 
compenſed. 

Tour elder 
in winter, but 
are the leaſt 
ab 


2 then they muſt be drove out by the beginning of 
2 y at fartheſt, However, if nothing at all be fuf- 
ered to come in, it will be better. In this every man's 
experience muſt direct him. il 

f your woods happen to be cropt by cattle, it will be 


etter to cut them down, and they will then make 
dots; whereas what 


> your care and trouble will be well re- 
underwood may be grazed about July, or 


t, for a general rule, newly weaned calves 
prejudicial to new cut wood, where there is 


2 
« 
” 


- 


has been bit by the cattle, will be 
88 for 2 years . it will take to 
| . ortimer”s Huſbandry, vol. II. pag. 69. | 

CORD of Weed, a certain quantity of wood for fuel, 


The ſeeds 


| cum tells us, that in the year 1763, he had —_— 
7 


undance of graſs; and ſome ſay colts of a year old A 


freſh: fi 


* - ? 


| meaſured with a cord, - The dimenſions of à ſtatute cord 


of wood are ei 
feet broad. | 15 1 

CORE, a diſorder incident to ſheep; otcaſioned by 
worms in their liver, reſembling a plaice, or flounder. ' 

A ſheep, if chiefly fed with hay, will live a year aftet 
being affected with this diſtemper,' by which time he will 
have a water-bladder as large as an egg, under his throat; 
— ſame time his eyes, mouth, and gums, will be 
white. a | | pi - i 48 £0331 

If any ſheep in a flock core during the winter, it will 
be eaſily ſeen at ſhearing-time; for ſuch ſheep will de 
poorer than the reſt; their wool alſo will run into 
threads, twiſting together at the ends, and look fome- 
what like teats. The laſt particular is not however 4 
certain ſign of a ſheep's- being cored; for ſometimes the 
wool of very ſound ſheep will be apt to run together inte 
threads; and the finer the wool the more apt it is to twi 
together in that manner. There is no method of cur- 
ing this diſtemper hitherto known. LZ:/&'s Huſbandry, 
vol. II. 2 b. 207. N 90411 ine no Kin 24. 1921 
5 CORIANDER; the name of a plant formerly much 
N in England; but at preſent little of it is 
own. EN #14531 143 QW4 {bi «43. ibid} dee 70 $.3* 71 


* 


ght feet long, four feet high, and fout | 


ſhould be ſown in autumn on rich land; 
and when the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 
out to about four inches diſtance, every way, clearin 
them from weeds. By the above management, the 


plants will grow ſtrong, and produce a greater quantit 
of good ſeeds. Millr r Gard. Dit. N 


CORN, a general name for grain that 
ears, not in pods, as wheat, barley, cc. 
| if corn be lodged, it may be cut before it is quits 
ripe ; and if blighted, it cannot be cut too foon. But 
if neither of theſe accidents happen, both wheat and bar- 
ley ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand till fult ripe. ' The grain 
will alſo grow plumper by being left 3 while in the field | 
after cutting, to take the dew z but the ſtraw will be in- 


pony 


% 


Jured by it; nor muſt it by any meahs be laid up dam 


in the mow, left it heat, and become what is called 
mow-burnt; and perhaps take fire. A great number ef 
weeds will produce the ſame effect, if thè corn he houſefi 
before their ſtalks are ſufficiently withered. 1 
A correſpondent of the authors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


. 


Co 
* 


1 
+ 


acres of barley, which was rather weedy at haryeſt: on 
which account he was deſirous of giving it as much field 
room as he could conveniently; but the. weather pro- 
miſing to be very wet, he was obliged to cart his bafley, 
which he put into the bay of a large barn,  —= 

_ Whilſt this work was going forward, he was called 
away, and in his 'abfence his ſon got a horſe” upon the 


| mow to tread it; by which means, the weeds, not being 


thoroughly dry, caufed the barley to heat to ſv violent a 


degree, that he was very apprehenſive of its firing. 


My men, adds he, were in a violent hurry to get it 
out of the barn ; but this I would by no means conſent ro; 
I however ordered one of them to get upon the mow with 
a cutting-knife, and cut in it a round hole like a well. 
He began the work; but in about five minutes, being al- 
moſt overcome by the heat, I ſent another to relieve him; 
and thus they worked ſpell and ſpell, till they got to tlie 
Wc TT, CNR 

This round hole ſaved my barley, and perhaps n 
barn too; for it formed, as it were, a chimney or flue, 


| to carry off the heat.” - Muſeum Ruſticum, val. III. p. 365. 


For the method of preſerving corn after it is threſhed, 
fee the article GRANARY. And for preſerving it in the 
ftraw, ze REEK. 4 5 ene | 4 'd 1 
CORN-CROWFOOT, a weed very common amon 
the corn; It has an upright ſtalk ; the leaves are of a 
pale green, and cut into long, narrow, acute ſegments. 
The Frei are much'ſmaller and paler than the crowfoot 
of the paſtures : but the ſeed - veſſels are the moſt remarka- 
ble, being covered all over with prigkles. See Plate V. 
N FLAG, a very troubleſstne weed, pivttipiyicg 
exceedingly by its roots. It has 2 found compreſied tu- 
berous root, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and covered 
with a brown furrowed frin, like that of the vernal crocus. 


* 


properly Racked up ; fo called becauſe it was formerly 


From this root ariſes two flat fword-fliaped leaves, which 
| . embrace 


2 8 22 6 8 
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to ſuckle a lamb 2 by another. 


hard exerciſe, eſpecially in hot weather; and ſometimes 
7 _— long at hard meat, without graſs, or other 
if - 


C. O 83 


embrace each other at their baſe; and between theſe ariſes | 


the flower · ſtalk, which grows near two feet high, having 
one or two narrow leaves embracing it like a ſheath. 
This ſtalk is terminated by five or ſix purple flowers, ſtand- 
ing above each other at ſome diſtance, and ranged on one 
ſide of the ſtalk ; each of theſe has a ſheath, which covers the 
flower-bud, before it expands, but ſplits open lengthways 
when the flowers blow, and afterwards ſhrivels up to a 
dry ſkin, which remains about the ſeed-veſlel, till the 
ſeeds are ripe, which is in the beginning of Auguſt. The 
flowers come out in the beginning of May, or in June. 
Some of theſe flowers are white, and others fleſh-co- 
loured. | | 

Corn-flag is extremely difficult to. root out, as every 
part of the root will grow. The beſt manner of extir- 
pating it is that already mentioned under the article colts- 
foot. See COLTSFOOT. 1 
CORN-MARY GOLD, the name of a very trouble- 
ſome weed, of which there are two ſpecies, one common 
in corn-fields, and the other in moiſt paſtures. The 
leaves of the firſt ſort embrace the ſtalks, the upper being 
jagged, and the lower indented like a ſaw. The ſecond 
is, by C. Bauhine, called the greater wild daiſy, with a leafy | 
ſtalk. It riſes with ſtalks near two feet high, garniſhed 
with oblong . indented leaves, which embrace the ſtalks 
with their wo Each of theſe ſtalks is terminated by 
one white flower, ſhaped like that of the daiſy, but four 
times as large. It flowers in June. See Plate V. fig. 34. 
0 The corn: ma: ygold has a perennial woody root, which 
ſtriking deep requires a conſiderable quantity of food, 
and therefore muſt be a great enemy to the corn. Conſi- 
derable pains muſt be taken before this weed can be extir- 
pated, as it is highly probable, that, beſides multiplying 
by its roots, its ſeed will grow, if ploughed in, as that of 
the garden marygold will do when dug in. Deep and re- 
peated hoeings are therefore neceſlary, before it runs to 
ſeed. | 
 CORN-PARSLEY, the name of a low branching 
plant common among corn. The branches grow thick 
together, and are knotted and crooked. The flowers 
grow cloſe together after the manner of parſley, and are 
of a white colour inclining to yellow. The ſeeds are 
Jarge in proportion to the plant; and are ſet about with 
little crooked briſtles; which makes them adhere to the 
ſtockings in great plenty, when the ſeeds are ripe ; which 
is generally about harveſt, - See Plate V. fig. 35. 

CORN-WORM, the inſect lately obſerved in France 
to be ſo very deſtructive to corn. See the article Bur- 
TERFLY. 


* 


CORNER-TEETH, the teeth which appear when | 


| doſes. Let him have an ounce of ſœnugreek- ſeeds once 


horſe is coming five years old. See the article AGE, 
CORONET, the loweſt part of a horſe's paſtern, 
which runs round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
us * which joins and covers the upper part of the 
oof. 
COSH, the ſame with pods. See the article Pop. 
COSSART, or Coſſet. Lamb, a lamb left by its dam's 
dying before it is capable of ſhifting for itſelf; or it is 
a OS taken from a ewe that brings two, three, or four 
lambs at a yeaning, and conſequently is incapable of 
bringing them all up. The word is alſo applied to a 
colt, calf, &c. | | 
In either of theſe caſes, if there be not another ewe 
at liberty to ſuckle it, it muſt be brought up by hand, 
or periſh, By an ewe at liberty is meant one that has, 
by ſome accident, Joſt her lamb, and has milk enough 


COSTIVENESS, a complaint to which horſes are 
often ſubjet; ſometimes occaſioned by violent and 


canſing diet, and with very little exerciſe. 
The cure for this A ee is eaſy, only by giving 
him an open diet for ſome time; and if any thing more 1s 
wanting, lenitive mild purges are the moſt likely to ſuc- 
ceed. Such as Glauber's ſalts with lenitive x fe nl 
four ounces of each, diſſolved in warm ale or water, 
and repeated every other day, This, with ſcalded bran 
given every day, will ſoon remove the complaint, and 
carry off the viſcid ſlime engendered in the guts, which 


—_— 


which is much harder to be removed, viz. t 


COU 


But there is another kind of coſtiveneſs in horſes, 
; hat which 
ſeems to be natural, or grown into a habit. We find 


ſome very good horſes liable to this diſorder; and, when 


emaciated, feel hot and dry, their hair ſtaring, and there 
is danger of ſome 8 ſickneſs. | 

This diſorder is not eaſily removed; nor is it often 
ara to bring ſuch horſes into a contrary habit ; for 
where this is natural, it may proceed from a more than 
ordinary ſtrength and rigidity in the ſmall fibres of the 
ſtomach and guts, which makes them digeſt their ali- 
ment well, and retain their excrements longer ; and 
when ſuch a habit can be kept within any proper. me- 
dium, the horſe will continue in ſtrength and vigour, 
without any inconvenience ; and it is obſervable, that 
theſe horſes are, for the moſt part, able to endure great 
fatigue and labour. However, it is proper to give 
ſuch horſes, at all convenient times, an opening diet. 
For if this habit happens, by any accident, to grow in- 
to an habitual coſtiveneſs, fo as to produce ill effects, as 
heat, dryneſs of the conſtitution, little ſcabby eruptions 
over the ſkin, and a rough coat, it will. then be neceſlary 
to remove it in ſome degree, which cannot be done but 


. 


by a continual uſe of emollients, joined by a looſe open- 


ing diet. 


Purging is here alſo neceſſary, and ought by all means 


to be complied with; but purging in the common way 
with Barbadoes or other plantation aloes, ſeldom has any 
ang effect longer than the purge. is working; for when 
that is over, the ſame. habit of coſtiveneſs generally re- 
turns as ſtrong as ever. Scalded bran, and the common 
opening diet, ſeldom makes any great alteration in theſe 


horſes, The aloetic purges will ſcarcely work, eſpe- 


cially if they are made ſtrong, for they then chiefly run 


off by urine, which does the creature little. ſervice in 


this caſe, But after the common purges have failed, the 

following will ſucceed beyond expectation. 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, ſix drams; ſpermaceti, half 

make the whole into two balls, with a ſufficient quan- 


morning faſting. 


Let the horſe have ſcalded barley inſtead of ſcalded 


bran, and the liquor of the barley for his drink, milk 
warm, This will work very gently, where ſtronger 
purges have little other effect upon coſtive horſes than to 
gripe and make them ſick. It ought to be repeated once 
in four days, and may be continued till he has taken fix 


a day, in one of his maſhes, and when the purgation is 
over, continue the uſe of the fœnugreek; and ſome- 


or moiſt feeds, until the horſe grows ſmooth and well 
coated, and his dung moiſt and in good order. Gibſon's 


| Farriery, val. II. p. 134. 


COTYLEDONS, rinds, or huſks. 
COUCH-GRAS8, guick-graſs, knat-graſs, or dig- 


one of the moſt difficult to extirpate in arable land; 


every joint of its long creeping roots being eapable of 


ſoon producing a new plant, after thoſe roots have been 


broken by the plough. The uſual way of deſtroying it, 
is by laying the land fallow in ſummer, and frequent- 


ly harrowing it well over, to draw out the roots, every 


piece of which ſhould then be burnt, for the reaſon al- 
ready mentioned. Where this is carefully done,. the 


ground may be ſo well cleanſed in one ſummer, that the 


remaining roots will not do any great injury to the é 
ſuing crop: but the beſt way is to ſow the land in which 
this weed prevails with ſuch plants as require the horſe- 
hoeing culture. The blade of this graſs is ſo rough, 


that cattle will not feed upon it when green. 


COVERT, ſheltered, not open, not expoſed.. 


an effort of nature to throw up ſome offending matter. 
Horſes are very ſubject to coughs, which are ſometimos 


ment of an inflammation of the lungs; the conſequence 
of which is often ſettled habitual coughs, which fre- 


is generally the cauſe of his coſtiveneſs. 


ently degenerate into aſthmas, and broken wind. 


it is of long continuance, they are apt to grow lean and 


an ounce ; fœnugreek-ſeeds in powder, two ounces: 


tity of honey, or common treacle, and give them in a 


times give linſeed in the ſame manner, either in his dry 


graſs, is one of the worſt of weeds among corn, aud 


COUGH, a convulſive motion of the lungs, being 


| occaſioned by colds, and often by the injudicious treat: 


; 2 Carn- crowfoot. | 
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Nothing has mote . perplexed practitioners than the 
cure of — coughs ; the caule of which, perhaps, 
has been their want of attention c the different ſymp- 
toms which diſtinguiſh. one cough from another; for, 
without ſtrict obſervance thereof, it is impoflible to find 
out the true method: of Lure: 431 196010 ni e eic 

Thus, if a horſe's cough is of long ſtanding, attended 
with loſs of appetite, waſting. of fleſh, and weakneſe, 
it denotes a conſumption ; and, that, the lungs are full 
of knotty, hard ſubſtances, called tubercles, which have 
often been diſcovered on diſſection. | 115 

The following ſigns denote when the __ pro- 
ceeds from phlegm, and ſlimy matter, that ſtuff up the 


veſſels of the lungs. | 


The horſe's flanks have a ſudden quick motion; he 
breathes thick, but not with his noſtrils; open, like a 
horſe in a fever, or that is broken-winded ; his cough 
is ſometimes dry and huſky, ſometimes moiſt, before 
which he wh&ezes, rattles in the throat, and ſometimes 
throws out of his noſe and mouth great gobs of white 
phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, or when he begins 
or ends his exerciſe, which diſcharge commonly gives 
great relief, Some. ſuch horſes wheeze and rattle to ſuch 


a degree, and are ſo thick winded, that they can ſcarce 


move on, till they have been out ſome time in the air; 
though then they will perform beyond expectation. ' 
Theſe are properly aſthmatic caſes, and ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed in their ſymptoms from that purſiveneſs and 
thick windedneſs we ſee in ſome horſes, occaſioned by 
too full, or foul feeding, want of due exerciſe, or their 
being taken up from winter's graſs. But theſe two laſt 
caſes are eaſily cured by proper diet and exerciſe ; the 
one by lowering his. keeping, and the other by increaſing 
it. 111 © r 5 
The above aſthmatic caſe proves often very obſtinate; 
but, if it happens to a young horſe, and the cough is 
not of long ſtanding, it is greatly relieved, if not total- 


ly cured, by the following methold. 


If the horſe is full of fleſh, bleed him — 3 if 
low in fleſh, more ſpatingly; which may occaſionally be 
repeated, on very great oppreſſions, and difficulty of 
breathing, in proportionate quantities. 
As mercurial medicines are found remarkably uſeful 
in theſe caſes, give a mercurial ball; with two drams of 
calomel, over night, and a common 'purge the next 


% 


morning: or the following, which is much recommend- 


ed by Mr. Gibſon: 2 end tolls os 

Take gum-galbanum, ammoniacum, and -aſſa-fetida, 
of each two drams; fine aloes, one ounce; ſaffron, one 
dram ; oil of an niſeeds, two drams; oil of amber, one 
dram; with honey enough to form into a ball. 

They may be repeated at proper intervals, with the 
uſual cautions. In the intermediate days, and for ſome 
time after, one of the following balls may be given 
every morning: 7 7171 21 „ n 3003 116 init oy 

Take cinnabar of antimony, finely levigated, ſix 
ounces ; gum- ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa-fœtida, 
of each two ounces; garlic,, four ounces; ſaffron, half 
an ounce: make into a paſte for balls, with a proper 
quantity of honey. 100 161 97: 


— 


Theſe balls are extremely well calculated for this pur- 
poſe: but if they are thought too expenſive, the, cordial 


ball may be given, with an eighth part of powdered ſquills 


and Barbadoes tar: or equal quantities of the above, 


and cordial ball may be beat up together; and where 
they can be afforded, balſam of Peru, balfam of ſulphur, 
and flower of Benjamin, would undoubtedly, added to 
the cordial ball, make it a more efficacious medicine, in 
caſes of this ſort, .as thus: | 
Take of- the pectoral or cordial. ball, one pound; bal- 
ſam of Peru, half an gunce; balſam of ſulphur aniſated, 
Ine ounce; flower of Benjamin, half an ounce: honey 
as much as is ſufficient toi form them into a paſte: give 
the ſize of a pigeon's egg every morning. 
7 Exerciſe in a free open air is very ſerviceable, and the 
iet ſhould be moderate. Horſes; ſubject to any inward 


* 


oppreſſions of the lungs, ſhould never be ſuffered to 


have a belly full; that.i 

4 PENy full; that is, they ſhould. never; be permit- 
ted ſo.to/diſtend their ſtomach with meat or; water, as to 
Prels againſt the midriff z which of courſe: would binder 


reſpiration Their. hay ſhould even be abridged, given 


| 


* "3 % 
# $ 7 5 . 


in ſmall quantities, and ſprinkled with water; and their 


uſual allowance, both of corn and water, ſhould be di- 
vided into. ſeveral portjons : by fuch a regulation in diet 
horſes may be ſo recovered as to do great ſervice ; an 

in all diſorders of the lungs, it is what ſhould prin- 


cipally be attended to. 


A following are the ſymptoms of a dry cough, or 
.., The .horſe afflicted with this cough, | eats heartily, 


hunts, and goes through his buſineſs, with alacrity, 2 
pears well coated, and has all the ſigns of perfect health; 
yet he ſhall cough at particular times almoſt inceſſantly, 
without throwing up any thing, except that the violence 
of the cough will cauſe a little clear water to diſtil from 
his noſe. Though this cough is not periodical, yet 
ſome of theſe horſes cough moſt in a morning, after 
drinking. e Hoody. 5 | £ 1 
This may properly be ſtiled a nervous aſthma in a 
horſe, as probably it chiefly affects the nerves in the 


membranous parts of the lungs and midriff; and is a 


| caſe very doubtful at leaſt, if not incurable: but when the 
horſe is young, the following method may be ſucceſsful! 
|. Take away firſt a moderate quantity of blood; then 
give him two drams of calomel, mixed -up with an 
vunce of diapente, for two nights; and the next morn- 


and feed him with ſcalded bran and warm water.. 
Once in eight or ten days this purge may be repeated, 
with one mercurial ball only, given over night. e 
The following balls may then be taken, one every 
day, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, the horſe faſting 
two hours afterwards ; and ſhould. be continued two 
months, or longer, to be of real ſervice: , ,, _ + 
Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, half 
a pound; gum-gyaiacum, four ounces; myrtrh, and 
gum- ammoniacum, af each two ounces; Venice ſoap, half 
a pound: the cinnabar. muſt be finely leyigated, as be- 
fore obſerved, and the whole mixed up with honey, os 
oxymel ſquills. _ | 


Tbe following alſo will be found a uſeful remedy in 
obſtinate dry coughs : „ „„ 3 OLKY 
Take gum-ammoniacum,  ſquills, and Venice ſoap, 
of each four ounces ; balſam of ſulphur, with anniſeeds; 
one , ounce; beat up into a maſs, and give as the 
former. iy ante if 5 31 el 
Tbeſe mercurial and ponderous medicines are well 


adapted to open obſtructions in the lungs, and prevent 
2 ul- 
dy. 


thoſe little knots, or tubercles, which 
| cerate, and lay the foundation of an incurable ma 


loſt in the long tour they have to make, before they came 
to the lungs; and indeed, were it otherwiſe, without 


on, which have a power of diſſolving and attenuatin 

the viſcid humours, opening the ſmall obſtructed veſſels, 
and promoting all the natural ſecretions. IK 
- Before we conclude; this article, it may'be neceſſary: 
to. obſerve here, that ſome young horſes are ſubject to 
coughs on cutting their teeth, their eyes alſo are affected 
from the ſame cauſe. In theſe caſes always bleed, and 


nnn 


' COUPLES, ewes and lambs, | | 
- COW, the female of the bull. 
Oo 


* * n 


| Cows 


Cd 


ing a purging. ball, Keep him well cloathed and littered, 


or conſumption ; but the common pectorals alone will 
| avail nothing in old ſtubborn coughs, their efficacy being 


they had ſuch powerful openers joined with them, they 
would be of little conſequence [4 for where there ate ex- 
peRtations from medicines, ſuch are chiefly to. be reliet 


o » 


| Cows ate very ſerviceable to the huſbandman for work, 4 CRAGG, cragge, a name given in Suffolk to the re- 
and for the ſupply of the family and market. The beft | mains of marine ſhells, of various kinds, and in which 
breed is reckoned that of Yorkſhire, Derbyſhire, Lanca- | the greater part of the Britiſh cliffs abound. | exe! 
ſhire, Staffordſhire, &c. and a good hardy ſort for fatting his is a very excellent manure for cold, wet, or 
on barren, or middling fort of Jand, are your Angleſey's | clay land; ſo that every farmer would do well to ſearch 
and Welſh. The hardieſt are the Scotch; but the beſt | his grounds, in order to know whether he is, or is not 
fort of cows for the pail, only they are tender, and require poſſeſſed of this treaſure, which will inſure him of very 
very good keeping, are the long-legged, ſhort-horned cow, | large crops of corn, though his lands were before worn 
of the Dutch breed, which is to be had in ſome places of | out by continual labour. FS b 
Lincolnſhire, but moſtly in Kent; many of theſe cows | CRAKE, a name given in the northern counties to 
will give two gallons of milk at a meal: but in furniſh- | the crow. Ok n 
ing yourſelf with cattle, you ought to confider the good- | CRAKE-NEEDLE, the ſhepherd's needle; or ra- 
neſs of your land, and the uſe you deſign your cattle for, | ther the ſeed-veſſels of it. ON ber 
as whether for breed, milk, or work, - © {1 CRANE'-BILL. See CRowroor, CRANR“s-BIIr. 
If for breed, the better your land is, the larger may | CRAP, a name given in ſome parts of England to 
your kine be; and the cheaper, the more will be your darnel ; and in others to buck- wheat. 37.2697 
profit: only obſerve, that of what kind ſoever your breed | CRATCH, or critch, a rack, il 8] 
is, that it be the beſt of the ſort, and let your bull be of | CREAM, the unctuous, or oily part of milk. 
the ſame country with your cow, for a mixed breed is not | CUBBITFING, a vice to which fome horſes ate 
reckoned to be ſo good. he i ] ſubject; conſiſting in their catching hold of the manger, 
The cow ought to have a broad forehead, black eyes, | ſucking in of the air, and ſwallowing it down in gulps, 
large clean horns, her neck long and thin, a large deep till they are often ſo full that they are ready to burſt. 
belly, thick thighs, round legs, Get joints, a white large Some do it only on their collar reins, and ſome on every 
deep udder, having four teats, and her feet large. As for the | poſt and gate they come at, | Br 
fize of your cows, as of all other cattle, it muſt be ſuited | This vice is more common in London than any where 
to the goodneſs of your land, though the largeſt commonly elſe, and may either come upon horſes from very low 
give the moſt milk: and whether you deſign them for breed, | feeding, while they are young and have appetites, or 
fattening, or the dairy, let them be ſuch as come off a | perhaps by ſtanding much at the crip while they are 
worſe ground than your own, if poſſible. The beſt time | ſhedding their teeth; for then their mouths are hot, and 
to breed calves is from three years old to twelve. See the | their gums tender and itching, which may readily make 
artich CALVES. | them ſuck in the air to cool their mouths: but young 
For a fortnight or three weeks before a cow calves, | horſes are the more apt to imbibe this ill habit, whent 
put her into good graſs; or, if it be in winter, give | ſtand next thoſe that do it; for young horſes often fol- 
her hay; and be ſure to keep her in the houſe the firſt | low others. Horſes addicted to this vice are but of 
day and night after ſhe has calved, and let a little of the | ſmall value; they drop a great part of their food un- 
cold be taken off the water which you give her: the | chewed, which makes them almoſt always look lean and 
next day, if well, and ſhe be well cleaned, turn her | jaded, with a ſtaring coat, and conſequently few of them 
out about the middle of the day, and take her in two or | are able to endure much labour; befides their being 
three nights more, giving her water a little warmed | frequently ſubje& to the gripes, and other diforders, 
every morning, before you turn her out. Mfortimer's | owing to their continual ſucking in the air. Thete is 
Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 225. Ino method yet known, that has proved effectual in the 
COW-LEASE, paſture, or meadow ground, kept | cure of this vice. Gibſon on Horſes, vol. I. p. 40. 
for feeding of cows. LET I CRESSES, are of various kinds; but the common 
COWHERD-MILK, implies milk received from the | garden creſs, the Indian creſs, and the water-ereſs, 
hands of the cowherd, a perſon whoſe office it is to at- are the ſorts uſed for the table. 2 eee 
tend upon, and look after, the herd of cows in places | The common garden ereſs, pretty generally cultivated 
where they run in common. 8 as a ſallad herb, is moſt eſteemed in the winter and 
CO WL, a term uſed in ſome counties of England | ſpring, becauſe it is one of the warm kind. It is pro- 
to ſignify a tub. | | | pagated by its ſeeds only. If raiſed in the winter ſeaſon, 
' COW-PARSLEY, the name of a plant common | it muſt be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed, and covered 
| | in paſture grounds, and of which cows are ſaid to be | ſo as to defend it from great rains or froſt, both of which 
g very fond. This plant ſhould be rooted out of all paſ- | are equally deſtructive to it in that ſeaſon. If it be not 
tures, for it is one of the moſt early plants in ſhooting, | raiſed till the ſpring, it may then be ſown in warm bor- 
f fo that by the beginning of April its leaves are near two | ders, well fenced from all nipping winds: but if it is to 
feet high, The ſeeds of this plant ſpread greatly over | be continued in the ſummer, it muſt be ſown upon ſhady 
the ground, and as the roots are perennial, ſo they are borders; and this ſowing ſhould be repeated every third 
often very troubleſome weeds to deſtroy. | day, or it will ſoon be too large for uſe, as it grows very 
: COW-PARSNIP, wild parſnip, meadow parſnip, or faſt at that time of the year. . ee 
mnaarep, the name of a weed that grows to near three | A curled fort of this plant is propagated in ſome gar- 
feet high. The ſtalk is round, furrowed, and hollow. | dens, more for curiofity, and to garniſh diſhes,' than for 
The leaves proceed from a large membrane or ſheath. | any real uſe ; for the common ſort is full as good. This 
if They grow on long hairy ſtalks, and are divided and | curled creſs ſhould not be ſown quite ſo thick as the 
1 downy. The flowers grow in large umbels, are white, | other, and when its plants are come up, they ſhould: be 
4 and conſiſt of five irregular petals: two oval, ſtreaked, | thinned, fo as to leave the remaining ones at leaft half 
1 compreſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded by a wing, ſucceed each | an inch afunder, that they may have room to expand 
flower. | | their leaves. To preſerve this curled variety unmixed, 
COW-WHEAT, by ſome called fox-tail, is a per- | all ſuch plants of it as ſeem to have a tendency to dege- 
nicious weed in many countries. Its ſeed is ſomething | nerate muſt be pulled up as ſoon as they are noticed. 
like wheat, and according to Cluſius, ſpoils the meal | The beſt method of ſowing both theſe forts of ereſſes 
with which it is ground, by giving it a dark colour, and | is in drills, becauſe it will then be eaſieſt to cut them 35 
a bitter taſte : though Mr. Ray ſays he could never per- | they may be wanted. Their ſeeds, which are very ſmall, 
ceive any diſagreeable reliſh in the bread with which it | ſhould be but barely covered with earth; and to ſave 
was mixed, Mr. Miller fays it is a delicious food for | theſe ſeeds when they are ripe, the plants ſhould be 
cattle, particularly for fattening of oxen and cows, and | drawn up, ſpread upon a cloth, and dried in the fun for 
that it may be worth while to cultivate it for that purpoſe. | two or three days. They may then be eaſily beaten 
1 Its ſeeds ſeldom grow the firſt year, unleſs they chance out z and they ſhould be kept in a dry place. 
| 1 to be ſown, or ſow themſelves, in the autumn, ſoon | The Indian creſs (commonly called naſtuttium. 
| after they are ripe. | which is the right botanic name of the garden roſs, as 
CRADLE, a part often added to a ſcythe, the better | tropæolum is the proper appellation of this,) is an a” 


to 2 the corn, when low, into ſwarths, when it is | nual plant, "ſeldom propagated otherwiſe than by its 
mowed. y © : F 
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'| ſeeds ; though it may be continued through the winte!, 


4 


CRE 


if kept in pots, and ſheltered in a good green-houſe, 


and there it may 
Ker practiſed with the double flowered ſort. 
is not Wor 
plants are e 


But this 


nd- then tranſplanted : but they may be ſown 


"ors . 
April,, in the places where they are ta remain. This, 


in April, 


for the ſake of ornament; and that no ſmall one in 2 


| kitchen-garden,: ſhould be where their ſtalks may find 
ſupport, for t 
eight feet, 


flowers are blown? , "Thoſe of a deep orange colour, in- 


clining to red, are leſs common now, in this country, 


than the larger fort with a pale yellow flower zuthis laſt 
being generally preferred on account of it's ſiae. Theſe 
flowers have a warm taſte like the garden-creſs. 'T hey: 
are commonly uſed for garniſhing of diſhes, and are fre- 


be multiplied by cuttings, as is ſome- 


ch while, as the ſeeds ripen every year, and 
aſily raiſed from them. They are often raiſed 
in hot- beds about the end of March, or the beginning of 


hey will climb up to the height of ſix or 
and make a very pretty appearance when their 


C 0 


„CROW. FOOT, or CRANE's-BILL, thecname of 4 
perennial: weed common in paſtures. The deaves are di- 
vided almoſt to the middle, uſually into ſeven. parts. 
Then ſtalk commonly divides into two branches; and 
each of theſe into tW o more. From the corner of each 
diviſion comes a flower-ſtalk, ſupporting two large blue 
flowers (conſiſting tof five: roundiſh, intire petals, ſuo- 
cteded by a long ſeed-veſlel, reſembling a crane's- bill. 
This bill- lixe ſeed. veſſel is thick and; rough ʒ . but not ſo 
lang as in ſome other planes... 
CROW S. Ses the article Roos. 
CROWN-SCAg, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in an 
humour, that breaks out round the coronet; of a very 
ſharp and itching nature, and attended with a ſcurfineſs. 
' Sharp, waters prepared with vitriol are generally uſed for 
the cure of this diſorder: but the ſafeſt way is firſt to 
mix equal parts of marſhmallow ointment and yellow. 
baſilicon together, ſpreading the: compoſition on tows 


quently eaten in ſallads. Their ſeeds fall off as ſoon as 
they are ripe, and are excellent when pickled. Some 
call them capuchin caper s. ein % 19 

The water-creſs, which grows naturally in ditches 
and rills of water in moſt parts of England, is much. 
eſteemed as a ſallad herb in the ſpring of the year. 
Many people even prefer it to all other ſallatting of that 
ſeaſon, for its agreeable warm bitter taſte, and becauſe 
it is reckoned an excellent anti-ſcorbutic,; a great cleanſer 
of the blood, and a good diuretic. The editor of the 
laſt edition of Mr. Mortimer's Huſbandry ſays, that water 
creſſes, freſh gathered, and eat faſting in a morning, have 
performed wonders in conſumptive caſes. ;, and he judici- 
ouſly recommends to ſportſmen, or others, who ſtay long 
in the fields in cold weather, to gather them out of the 
ſprings where they grow, and eat them, as a hetter cor · 
dial to warm the ſtomach, than any dram af ſpirituous 
liquors. TEETH” dogs U ie 

ee creſles are eaſily cultivated, by taking ſome of 
the plants, entire, from the place of their natural 
growth, early in the ſpring, with all their roots to them, 
then ſetting them in mud, and letting water in upon 
them by degrees, ſo as at length to form a kind of pond, 
if it cannot be continued as a running ſtream; though 
few ſpacious grounds are without ſome brook or other, 
along the ſides of which they will grow; perfectly well. 
After they have taken root, they will ſoon multiply, 
eſpecially if they be not cut the firſt ſeaſon, but ſuffered 
to ripen their ſeeds; for theſe will fall into the water, 
and afterwards afford a. ſufficient ſupply, of plants. I 
the water is too deep to admit of planting them with 
eaſe, and if it be not a running ſtream, the beſt way is 
to throw. upon its ſurface, at the places where it is de- 
fired they ſhould ' grow, ſome of the plants taken from 
elſewhere juſt as their ſeeds are coming to maturity: for 
they will there complete their ripening, fink. to the bot- 
tom, and produce a plentiful- growth of creſſes. 

Incautious perſons have, not unfrequently,: ſuffered in 
their health, by eating the leaves of the :creeping water 
parſnip, inſtead of thoſe of the water creſs. To guard 
againſt this miſtake, which may chance to prove fatal, 
it is proper to obſerve, that the leaves of the right water 
ereſs are roundiſh, almoſt. heart-ſhaped, ſmall, with few | 


1 


indentures on their edges, and of a dark green colour; 
whereas thoſe of the water parſnip are oblong, pretty 
wr p pointed, ſawed at their edges, and of a light green 
Colour. 5 5 | 

 CRIBBLE, coarſe 


ter than bran. 


0 
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meal, or that but one degree bet- 


| Bartlet's Farriery, p. 296 


and laying it all round the coronet. & doſe or two of 
phyſic may be very proper, to carry off the humour. 
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 .CUCUMBERS, a w 
| moſt kitchen! gardens,; [3 hy % , 17; lie 
Cucumbers, for very early ſhew, that is; to ſay, to 
decorate the table at a time when no prudent man would 
chooſe to eat them, are nurſed in ſtoves by ſame ſantaſti- 
cal gentry, who pique themſelves on having this fruit 
fit to cut in every month of the year. But J ſhall here 
content myſelf with relating the more rational, and far 
leſs, troubleſome, practice of thoſe who have patience to 
wait till they can be produced in the natural ſeaſons. 
To have as early cueumbers as the not too muck 
forced courſe of vegetation can yield in this country; 
their ſeeds ſhould be ſown, about thę middle of Mani 
or a little later if, the ſpring be backward, either under à 
bell glaſs placed upon à ſpot of hot- bed, of at the upper 
end of a more regulat hot-bed covered with frames, 
where they will not then take up the room of, other 
plants. It is neceſſary that the due temperature of 
the hot-bed ſhould. be, attended to here and when 
theſe plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ r. 
into another moderate, hot-bed, at the, diſtance 
about two inches aſunder. Here they ſhould be 
covered with bell or hand glaſſes ſet quite cloſe to 
each other, and they, ſhould be ſhaded, and ſparingly 
watered, until they have taken root. They ſhould al 
be ajred,. as much as the weather will permit, by raiſing 
up;the fide of the glaſs oppoſite to the wind, in order to 
ſtrengthen them, and when they have begun to put out 
their rough leaves, they muſt be re- tranſplanted on the 
ridges. where they are to remaiungngn 
1 ridans are made with new horſe-dung,- in the 
ſame manner as before directed for the hot- bed, except- 
ing, that they are neither ſo thick nor ſo wide. About 
two feet four inches will be ſufficient for the breadth of 
the trenches in which they are made; but their length 


b ene ei 30d len ei 31 T6! 
ell known plant, cultivated in 


* 


may be whatever is mpft convenient, according to the 


number of plants intended for them.: The trenches for 
theſe ridges ſhould, be about ten inches deep in dry 
ground; but very little earth need be dug away for them 


If the foil is wet. About one cart load of dung will 


make a ridge long enough for five or ſix holes of cucum- 
bers, at the diſtance of about three feet ànd an half from 
each other. This ridge of dung, being well beaten down 
and levelled at top, ſhould be covered with about four 
inches deep of earth, of which the ſame thickneſs ſhould _ 
alſo be laid over its ſides. Hillocks of mould ſhould then 


CROFT, a ſmall field or incloſure. In the northern 
counties it is uſed as a ſmall cloſe or ineloſure, one end 
2 which contains the dwelling-houſe and kitchen gar- 
en. 3 | . 2 
CRONES, old ewes. mt 
CROP, the produce, or the quanti 
- growing on any parcel of land. _/, :, | 
CROSS-TINING, a method of harrowing land, 
conſiſting in drawing the harrow up the interval it 
went down before, and down, that which it was drawn 
| CROTCH, a hook. 
_ CROW, an iron bar, with 
as à lev 


ty of corn, graſs, 


in claw at one end, uſed ; 
er, and for making holes in the ground, &c, 


be raiſed up in the middle of the ridge, at every diſtance 
at which the plants are to be ſet; and after theſe bave 
been cloſely covered, with the glaſſes. during four and 


twenty hours, in order to warm the earth, and thereby 
fit it for the reception of the plants, they ſhould be 


ſtirred up by hand, ſo as to make a little hollow in the 
middle of each, in the form of a baſon, Four plants 
ſhould then be ſet; as far as can be from each other, in 
each of theſe hollows, where they muſt again be war 
tered and ſhaded until they have taken xoot ; and after 
this they muſt be gired, by raiſing the glaſſes on the ſide 
oppolite to the wind, in ptoportion to the WM¼armth of the 

weather : but they ſhould be raiſedithus only in the 


middle of the day, until the plants bęgin to fill them; 


for 
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people, who are leſs ſollicitous about the earlineſs, or 
even the great plentifulneſs of theſe crops, than the 


2 


for after chat, they ſhould be propped up with a forked cucumber plants, with as much mould as poſſible about 
ſtick on the ſouth ſide, to a height proportioned to the in- their roots, and afterwards earth them up in the form of 


creaſe of the plants, which muſt be carefully preſerved 
from being ſcorched by the ſun. This will alſo harden 
and prepare them for the open air, to which they ſhould 
not, however, be expoſed too ſoon, becauſe we frequent- 
ly have morning frofts in May, which they would not be 
able to reſiſt. . than run any hazard of this kind, 
the glaſſes ſhould be kept over them as long as can be with- 
out damaging the plants; and this may be for a confidera- 
ble time, if the glaſſes are raiſed all round, by ſetting 
them on three bricks. on bn 2 


About the end of May, when the weather begins to be | 


ſettled and warm, and rather in a cloudy day which ſeems 
to promiſe rain, than in a very dry and ſunny one, the 
plants ſhould be gently turned down from out of the glaſſes; 
and theſe ſhould then be ſupported over them at the height 
of four or five inches from the ground, by three farked 
ſticks, which will hold them up very ſecurely, and pre- 
vent their bruiſing the ſhoots of the plants underneath : 
for it is beſt not to remove the glaſs entirely before the 
latter end of June or the beginning of July, becauſe they 
will preſerve a moiſture about their roots much longer than 
if they were quite expoſed to the open air. The plants 
thus turned down will have made a conſiderable progreſs 
by the end of three weeks, eſpecially if the weather has 
been favourable ;z and then it is that the ſpaces of ground 
between the ridges, or along the ſides of the ridge if there 
be but one, ſhould be dug up, and added to the bed, or 
beds, that the roots of the plants may be enabled to ſtrike 
into it; for they will dn themſelves a great way (ſome 
fay as far as the vines, ) if they are not cramped. The run- 
ners of the vines ſhould be laid in exact order, without tum- 
bling them too much, or bruiſing, ot breaking of their leaves. 
Some pin them down gently with little wooden hooks, to 
prevent their being blown about by the wind. After this, 
they will require no farther care, except keeping them clear 
from weeds, and watering them when neceſſary, that is 
to ſay, when their greater leaves drop and hang down to 
the ground. But here it is to be -obſerved, that, though 
pretty frequent watering of them increaſes their fruitfu]- 
neſs, they are beſt taſted, and wholeſomeſt, when they 
have had but little water; and, though they ſhould be 
watered ſometimes in dry weather, they ſhould be care- 
fully defended from rain when it is cold. The ridges thus 
managed will yield large quantities of fruit, from June till 
the latter end of Auguſt. Mr. Mortimer recommends 
nipping of the top ſhoots of cucumber 'plants after they 
have put out three or four joints, as a means of making. 


them knit the ſooner for fruit. 


It is from cucumbers planted on ridges, like the above, 
that moſt of the gardeners about London ſave their 
ſeeds. To this end, they leave a number of the earlieſt 
and fineſt fruit upon the vines, until their ſeeds are per- 
feAly ripe; and then, when the outer cover begins to 
decay, they cut them open, and ſcrape out their ſeeds, 
with the pulp, into a tub, which they cover over with a 
board, to keep out all filth. They let theſe ſeeds and 
pulp temain thus för eight or ten days, only ſtirring 
them well with a tick, to the bottom, every day, in 
order to rot the pulp, and make it ſeparate the more 


eaſily from the eds. They then pour water into the 


tub, and ſtir the whole well about, till there ariſes a 
ſcum, after which they let the ſeeds ſettle to the bottom, 
and pour off the water. This they repeat two or three 


times, till the ſeeds are perfectly cleared from the pulp. 
They then ſpread them upon a mat expoſed to the ſun 


and open air for three or ſour days, till they are quite 
dty, and after this they put them into bags, and hang 
them in a dry place, where vermin cannot come to them. 


the p 


CU 


a baſon, to render the watering of them more effectudl. 
They ſhade them till they have taken root, and cover 
them for a while with bell or hand-glaſſes, if they have 
any; or they even truſt them at once to the open air. 
If the plants thrive, three of them will be ſufflcient in a 
hole; and then the reſt of them may be plucked up, or 
tranſplanted elſewhete. Some even raiſe them from their 
ſeeds planted in holes of this kind, without any previous 
hot-bed, and they do very well, if the ſeaſon be at all 
 favourables 25,8 4nd} yi, 4 ET OS 3991 3ib>;19 
The time for ſowing the latter crop of cucumbers, 
commonly called . picklers, is the beginning of June. 
The London gardeners generally ſet theſe between their 
wideſt rows of cauliflowers, which are four feet and a 
half aſunder. To this end, they dig ſquare holes about 
three feet and an half from each other, breaking the. 


their hands, till it is like a baſon. They then 


and cover them with earth to the thickneſs of about half 
an inch. If the weather is very dry, they water them 
gently at the end of a day or two. In five or fix days 
ſants will appear above ground; and particular care 
muſt be taken then to defend them from birds, eſpecially 
ſparrows, which will otherwiſe ſoon pinch them off, and 
thereby fruſtrate all expectations of a crop: but this 
danger will be over in little more than a week; for the 
ſparrows will not meddle with them after they have ex- 
panded their ſeed- leaves. Care muſt alſo be taken to 
continue to water them gently, from time to time, ae- 
cording as the ſeaſon is more or leſs dry; and when the 
begin to ſhew their third leaf, which is the firſt of their 
rough ones, all the weakeſt plants ſhould be pulled up, 
leaving in each hole only four of the moſt promiſing and 
beſt ſituated. The ground about theſe ho 
well ſtirred with a ſmall hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, and 
earth up the plants, around the ſtems of which the 
mould ſhould afterwards be gently preſſed down by hand, 


can be without hurting them. This being done, they 
are. watered a little to ſettle the earth about them, and 
at ſuch other times as the dryneſs of the weather may 
render neceflary : but, above all, they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds, When the cauliflowers are quite removed, 
the whole ground ſhould be thoroughly hoed and cleaned, 
freſh earth ſhould'be laid up around the plants, ſo as to 
deepen the hollows in which they ſtand, that they may 
the better contain water when it is given them, and 
their vines ſhould be ſpread out carefully in the order 
they are to run, in ſuch manner that they may not croſs 
or be entangled with one another: A little earth ſhould 
then be laid, and gently preſſed down, between the 
plants, the better to ſeparate them every way, and 4 
gentle wateting now, and as often afterwards às the 
ſeaſon ſhall "require, will forward their growth. With 
this management, theſe plants will begin to yield young 
cucumbers, fit for pickling, about the latter end e 
July, or early in Auguſt ... anne 
About fiſty or ſixty of theſe holes will be neceſſary 
for a middling family; becauſe a ſmaller number of 
them will not afford fruit enough at one gatheri! 
to requite the trouble and expence of pickling, at 
they never are ſo good if they are gathered long be- 
fore they are put into the vinegar. | | 
ſeldom furniſh more than two hundred cucumbers fit 
to gather at 'a time; and this may be repeated twice 
a week as long as the ſeaſon laſts, which 'generally't8 
five weeks. What are not wanted for pickling; may 


They will keep good for ſeveral years, but pat wg be left to grow till they become fit to eat. 


to produce the leaſt luxuriant, and therefore moſt fruit- 
ful, plants, when they are three or four years old. 

To avoid the trouble of making beds, or ridges, of 
dung on purpoſe for them, as above deſcribed, (Which is 
undoubtedly the ſureſt way to have early fruit), many 


trading-gardeners about London are obliged to be, only 


Though M. Duhamel has not given us any e pe- 


| riments on the culture. of cucumbers aceotding to the 


principles of the new huſbandry, there can be no room 
to doubt of their ſucceeding perfectly in that way, 
fince M. de Chateauvieux raiſed excellent melons; which 


are a much more tender fruit, in beds of eommon 


earth, in open fields, merely by keeping the round 


's * 10 ia fine order by a judicious uſe of the - horſe-hoe, 
dig holes of the ſize of a buſhel, fill them with warm 
ſtable dung, then ſet in the middle of them four or five. 


without the help of either dung, hot-bed, er glaſſes 
over them, and they were, in all reſpects, bref, 


earth well, and hollowing the ſurface of each hole, with 


| plant 
eight or nine ſeeds in the middle of each of theſe my 


uld then be 


the better to ſeparate them from each other as much as 


Fifty holes will 
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\v in his garden. This ſurely merits the atten- 
3 2 all dae gardeners, and ſingularly of thoſe 
| near London, where land and labour bear extraordi- 
ces. 50 
2 Forreſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſ- 
ticum has given us the following new method of raiſing 
cacumbers, without the help of forcing frames, though 
the fruit are much finer than any raiſed by the other 
methods yet in uſe. I procured, ſays he, ſome of 
the beft ſeed of the common prickly cucumbers. I could 
et; and from this ſeed, in the ſpring of the year 1750, 
f raiſed ſome plants on a moderate hot-bed, not hurry- 
ing them too much in their gr n. 

« In May, when the danger of the froſt was almoſt 
over, I familiarized the plants by degrees to the air, and 
towards the latter end of the month planted them in the 
open ground againſt a ſouth wall. 591261. 85 

65 in this ſituation they throve apace, and as faſt as 
they put forth their runners, I nailed them gently up 

alnſt the wall. They did not fend forth many bloſſoms 
till they had run a conſiderable height, at leaſt five feet; 
after which the fruit began to ſhew itſelf, 

« did not give my plants too much water, and this 
] have ſince found a neceſſary precaution, Fig. ar 
„ The fruit increaſed in ſize daily, was of a fine 
green colour, and differed greatly from that of ſome 
other plants raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but planted in 
the common way; the runners being ſuffered to trail on 
the ground. 5 8 4 8 | 

When I gathered my firſt cucumber, I was exceed- 
ingly delighted with its appearance. It was long, thin 
in proportion to its length, of a beautiful green, not too 
deep, with a-whitiſh ſummit. - i 

« When I cut it I found the fleſh thick and firm, 
| but few ſeeds, and thoſe very ſmall, and its flavour ex- 
tremely delicious. LIL e ALS. | Wb 
« Defirous of knowing whether the plant might not 
be improved by ſawing the ſeeds of fruit raiſed in this 
manner, I pitched upon fome of- the fineſt cucumbers, 


not at too great a diſtance from the roots, and left them 


on the vine to perfect their-ſeed, . 


“In this manner I have raifed cucumbers for my own 


uſe ever ſince, and have the ſatisfaction to find, that in- 


ſtead of degenerating, they have improved ſurpriſingly. 

„My neighbours in the country are exceeding glad 
when I have any ſeed to ſpare for them, and always 
find their cucumbers that year-much — 
though they do not grow ſo large as mine, neither. have 
= ſo delicious a flavour, unleſs nailed up againſt a 
wall. 4 1 in EY 60 ao; 

J am very ſenſible that this method cannot, with 
any degree of convenience, be brought into general 
practice; yet, in every garden, a few plants may be ſo 
trained to prevent the ſeed from degenerating; eſpecially 
as one or two plants raiſed in this manner would ſup- 
ply a ſufficient quantity of ſeed for a large garden. 

I muſt own, that in my method the plants do not 
bear ſo great a number of cucumbers as in the common 
way; but then they are, without compariſon, larger, 
= of an exquiſite flavour.“ Miuſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. 

age 131. e 1 e 5 ft 
CUCKOW-FLOWER: See the article LADIES 

ock. e | x 

CUCKOW-LAMBS, a name given in Hertfordſhire 
to ſuch lambs as are yeaned in April or May, becauſe 

they fall in cuckow time. They are generally either 
the lambs of very young, or very.old ſheep, and occa- 
honed by their taking ram very late in the ſeaſon. Theſe 
lambs are uſually of the ſmalleſt ſort, and therefore both 
ewe and Jamb ſhould have the beſt of keeping, in order 
to fatten the lamb for the butcher ; for ſuch diminutive 
amds are improper to be kept for ſtore-ſheep. Beſides, 
- theſe lambs are yeaned later than ordinary, it is very 
iKely they will meet with green meat ſufficient to fatten 


them apace; and come in ſeaſon to be ſold for the more 
money ; as they are 


late. Ellis on Shee pa 
8 „page 79. 
CUCKOW-SFIT, a kind of frothy ſubſtance fre- 


quently found on plante 2 3 
ſects. plants, containing one or two 


13 


1 


of the youngeſt ſort, and fatted 


2 uſing it, 6 
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M. Poupart tells us, that as ſoon as the little creature 
comes out of its egg, it haſtens to ſome plant, which it 
touches with its fundament, and faſtens there a drop of 
white liquor full of air; it drops a ſecond near the firſt 
then a third, and ſo on, till it covers itſelf all over with 
a ſcum or froth : this froth. defends it from the heat of 
the ſun, and alſo from the attacks of the ſpiders, which 
would otherwiſe deyour it. Mr. Liſle is of opinion, 
that this froth is nothing more than the nightly dew 
which falls upon the fork or joint of the plant, and. 
which the little inſect, with its proboſcis, as with a pair 
of bellows, works into froth. | 

.  CULMIFEROUS Plants, ſuch as have a ſmooth 
. ſtalk, and their ſeeds are contained in chaffy 


| CULTIVATION, the art of improving ſoils, and 
forwarding or meliorating the produce of the earth, by 
manual labour, manure, &c, 7 
CULTIVAT OR, a name given by foreign huſband- _ 
men to inſtruments invented for ſtirring the earth, on the 
principles of the new huſbandry. Theſe inſtruments are 
generally called in England horſe-hoes. We ſhall here 
give a deſcription of thoſe invented by Meſſrs. deChateau- 
vieux and de Villiers, and deſcribe thoſe invented in Eng- 
land under the article horſe-hoe. See HoRSE-Ho ß. 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's fingle CULTIVaTOR. 


M. de Chateauvieux, having remarked the good 
effects of his plough in. ſtirring the alleys between 
the rows of corn, rightly judged, that the inſtrument 
we are now going to deſcribe, which is much 
lighter and ſimple in its make, would anſwer the ſame 
end; or at leaſt that it might be uſed alternately with 
that plough, employing this laſt only when a greater 
quantity of earth is to be turned up towards the rows of 
corn: “ for, ſays he, it is to be obſerved, that the cul- 
tivator hardly changes the ſituation of the earth, but di- 
vides and breaks it in the place it is in, ſo as to render'it 
looſe and light, and fit for the roots of plants to pene- 
trate with eaſe. This inſtrument, like a miner, works 
chiefly under ground, where it cuts the earth, divides 
its particles, raifes it .up, and lightens it. It has this 
farther advantage, that one horſe is ſufficient. to draw 
it. The cultivator, Plate VII. is compoſed of a beam, 
AB, Fig. 1. the handles CD, and the ſhare EF, which 
is more particularly repreſented in Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 


ce The beam AB is three feet and a half, or four feet 
long, Its diameter ought not to exceed three inches at 
moſt ; and, if it be ſquare, the edges ſhould be rounded 
off. It ſhould be pierced with mortiſes under the letters 
G, H, in order to let through the croſs ſtaves I, L; in 
the ſame manner as in the fore- carriage of the plough; 
and is fixed by the keys K, M, or the pins a, b. The 
middle of the handles ſhould be exactly oppoſite to the 
beam; that is to ſay, the ſpace between them ſhould be 
equal on both ſides. Theſe handles ſhould be made 
ſlighter than thoſe of the plough before referred to, and 
they ſhould be fixed to the beam by a tenon in a mortiſe, 
rivetted at N, and ſupported behind by the prop P. 

„„The end A of the ſhare, Fig. 3, and the two fins 

B, C, are made flat. The crooked handle ABC, Fig. 
4, ſhould be triangular, and ſomewhat ſharp before, to 
anſwer the end of a coulter, as in Fig. 2, and 5. 

This ſhare is to be let into a grove cut in the under 
part of the beam, as repreſented in Fig. 7, and 8; and 
faſtened there by a ſingle ferrule, as in Fig: 9. If it 
ſhould cut too deep, that may be remedied by altering 
the poſition of the wheel, as in the plough, or by in- 
ſerting a very ſmall wedge g, Fig. 10, between the 
handle of the ſhare and the beam. If it does not cut 
deep enough, that wedge mult be inſerted; as at h, Fig. 
II, at the other end of the handle. h 

6% When this inſtrument is uſed, the beam before de- 
ſcribed is to be ſubſtituted in the place of that of the 
plough, which is to be taken off. The two croſs ſtaves 
I, L, Fig. 1, of the fore - carriage of the plough, are 
then run through the mortiſes 8, H, of this beam, 
which is thereby fixed to that fore- carriage. * 
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has two ſhares. 


&« This cultivator is very eaſily guided: the plough- 


man _ hold it upright, or incline it to the right or 
left, juſt as the intended ploughing may require. The 


| ſhare and its handle enter ſo deep into the earth, as to 


be quite buried in it, if a deep ploughing is intended to 
be given: and in that caſe the tail A of the beam 
touches the ground. Though 
{tirs the earth at leaſt a foot around it: its point ſhould 
be of ſteel, and ſomewhat inclined towards the earth. 
« The ſhare of this inſtrument, like that of the 


plough, may be brought as near as one pleaſes to the rows. 


of corn, by placing the beam accordingly in the frame.” 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's deuble CI TIP Aron. | N 


«« This inſtrument, Plate VII. Fig. 12, 13, and 14, 
It has a beam AB, and the ſhares CD, 
EF, Fig. 13, which being exactly like that of the ſingle 
eultivator, I have only to point out wherein theſe inſtru- 
ments differ, The beam of this ſhould be ten or twelve 
inches longer than that of the other. It has likewiſe 
two mortiſes more, under the letters G and H, to let 
through the croſs ſtaves EK, IL, which bear the handles 
MN, OP of the ſhares. The croſs ſtaves EK, IL, are 
rivetted permanently to the beam: the handles MN, 
OP, are moveable upon the croſs ſtaves, to which they 


are faſtened by the keys R, 8, Q, T; ſo that the ſhares |. 


may be ſet at a greater or leſs diſtance from each other, 


according as the quality or ſituation of the ground may 


require or allow. | b 

«« This inftrument ſtirs the earth extremely well, 
and does a great deal of work in a little time. Each 
ſhare being about fifteen inches wide at AC, BD, Fig. 
14, and the diſtance between them from A to B, Fig. 
14, being about four inches, or, upon occaſion, fix ; 
and the earth being ſtirred about two inches on each 
{ide beyond the extent of the outmoſt fins of the ſhares; 
each cut of this cultivator ſtirs about two feet breadth 
of ground. This double cultivator requires two horſes, 
unleſs the ſoil be very light; in which caſe, I fancy one 


may do, though I have not yet tried it. 


If one had a mind to fix a coulter in the middle of 
the beam, juſt before the ſhares, I ſee no inconveniency 
that could ariſe from thence,' provided it be a very light 
one. . | Ft + 

„ The way to uſe this cultivator, is, to faſten it to 
the fore-carriage of the plough, by running the two 
croſs ſtaves V, X, Fig. 13, through the beam A, B. 

« I would particularly recommend, not to make the 
wood work of this cultivator too thick or heavy, and 
therefore by no means to exceed the dimenſions I have 
given: for the lighter theſe inſtruments are, the 
more eaſily they are managed both by men and cattle.“ 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's CuLTIVATOR, with 
two Mould- Boards, | 


If, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, I could have ima- 
gined, that my propoſing for the uſe of the new huſ- 


bandry, ſome other inſtruments beſides the plough, pro- 


perly called, could have been looked upon as either ſo 
expenſive or fo troubleſome as to diſcourage people from 


practiſing that huſbandry ; I ſhould not, by any means, 
have thought of communicating them to the public. 


«« But why ſhould not agriculture enjoy the ſame ad- 
vantages as almoſt all great manufactories, in which 
every uſeful diſcovery and improvement, either to per- 
tet the manufacture, or to fabricate it in leſs time 
and with leſs expence, is readily adopted ? 

« It is with a view to facilitate the various labours of 
cultivation, to execute them better, more ſpeedily, and 
with much leſs expence, that I have introduced the 
uſe of my new inſtruments in the culture of my own 
lands. If others think proper to do ſo too, they will 
enjoy the ſame advantages. I offer them, not as things 
abſolutely neceſſary, for the plough alone may ſuffice ; 
but as things of which I have experienced the good effects 
during the years 1753 and 1754; and which, for that 


reaſon, I think it incumbent on me to recommend to 


thoſe who adopt the new huſbandry, f 
„ The cultivator with two mould-boards differs from 
the ſingle cultivator before deſeribed, only in the two 


the ſhare is but ſmall, it 


c. 


| mould-boards which I have added to it, one on each 


” 


ſide, and which are repreſented in Plate VII. F ig. 1 


A, C, E, H, is the mould-board on the left-hand ade 
the right-hand ſide. The whole of this F 12 * repre- 


ſents an entire and a perſpective view of 
mould- boards. 1 

The mould- boards are made of plates of iron, either 
caſt or hammered, about the twelfth part of an inch 
thick; which is ſufficient to reſiſt the preſſure of the 


are and 


earth. Thicker plates than theſe would render the ſhare 
too heavy, and it would be much more difficult to give 


them their proper bent. : 


they are faſtened together by rivets. They form, in 
that part, an angle E, H, 8 of ſomewhat leſs than 
ninety degrees, which is ſufficiently acute to ſerve in- 


ſtead of a coulter.: though a coulter may alſo be, uſed 


upon occaſion, by placing it a little more forward, 
| &« From the lower part L of the handle, the mould- 
board ſhould paſs underneath the fin L, G, of the ſingle 


ſhare, and follow the direction of that fin, as at G; 


being let in beneath, about an inch and an half, accord. 
ing to the pointed line LG, and firmly riveted by three 
ſtrong rivets. L. pt gent 5 
«© The hind. part of the mould- boards is fixed and 
ſupported by the ſtay F, to which they are ſtrongly ri- 
veted. This ſtay muſt have exactly the ſame bend as the 

mould board. ee 
Behind the lower part of the handle is another ſtay, 
M, N, quite cloſe to it, and about two inches below 
the top of the mould- boards, to which it is riveted at 
both ends. This ſtay helps to keep them firm : but ity 
chief uſe is to prevent their being raiſed up by the preſ- 
ſure of the earth againſt their extremities A and B, 
which would throw their common angle H too forward, 

and miſplace the ſhare. 2 115 | 
6 The proper ſlope of the mould-boards cannot be fo 
well deſcribed by words, as it may be conceived by the 
figure, which repreſents at F the convex infide of the 
one, and at Q the concave outſide of the other. The 
diſtance to which the earth is turned over, when the 
cultivator opens it in order to make a large furrow, de- 
pends on the degree of this bending, and the ſpace be- 
A the two upper extremities of the mould - boards 
* 6 5 


ſloping at C and D, almoſt in a ſegment of a circle. 
4 ſhape helps to effect a greater diviſion of the 
eart * F , x, 25 , n 
„ The plate of iron, before it is bent, ſhould be cut 
nearly in the ſhape of Fig. 16. 1 1 et Gong 

The ſize of the mould-boards, as well as their 
proper bending, depends a little upon the quality of the 


land intended to be cultivated. I have found that, for 


light ſoils, they need not be bent quite ſo much: fo 
that the diſtance from C to D, Fig. 15, may be twelve 
or thirteen, and even fifteen or ſixteen inches. This 
ſame cultivator may likewiſe be uſed in Riff lands. 

« Nothing hinders making theſe mould-boards two of 
three inches longer, from 


may think beſt, | i 
« This ſhare, with tha mould- boards, is fixed to 3 


beam, as in the ſingle cultivator, Fig, 1, where it is 


faſtened to the fore- carriage by the croſs ſtaves I, 3 
& If this deſcription does but convey a ſufficient clear 
idea of the ſhape and proportions of this cultivator, I 


will anſwer for its ſucceſs when uſed. I deſcribe it after 


one of the ſame kind, which I have made uſe of for two 
years paſt, with very great ſucceſs,” Be Bp 


Direction for u ' the CuLTIVvaToOR, with two-Mould- 
| Boards, by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« This cultivator opens the main furrow in che 


middle of the alley, by turning the earth over on both 
ſides at the ſame time; and I have found by experience, 
that as much work is done by that means, by one turn 
of this inſtrument, as could be done by two, and fre- 


quently _ 


The two mould-boards join to the handle at HI., 
and Jap about an inch one over the other; or elſe 


% The hind-moſt part of the mould-boards 12 cut 


i to G, and from E to H; 
For va ying ſome of their proportions, as the huſbandman 


e 
1 l 
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-ntly three turns of the common plough, and that 
88 uſing a greater number of cattle. I muſt now 
prove this propo tion; though I am perſuaded that it 


will eaſily be allowed by whoever only caſts any eye upon 1 


Fig. 15, Plate VII. Which repreſents the ſhare of this 
cultivator.” See the article ALLEY. e e 


Deſcription of a CULTIVATOR invented by M. de Villiers. 


« This inſtrument is compoſed of a ſhare, Plate VII. 
Fig. 17, the two fins of which are eight inches and a 
half aſunder at their extremities a, 5. The ſocket q 
which is between the two fins, projects ſome inches, 
and the hollow in it is three inches long, and one inch 


wide. It does not deſcend ſo low-down as the fins, to | 


prevent its touching the earth, "The length of this 
ſhare, from the point d, to the extremity of the fins à or 
þ, is from 12 to 13 inches. At the diſtance of five 
inches from the point d, is a hole e, into which is in- 
ſerted the crooked point f, of the iron ſafeguard, 
Fig. 18, which is uſed in ſome countries in order to 
faſten the ear to the ſhare of the pough.. Upon the 
ſhare is placed a ſmall triangular ear h, Fig. 20, 21, and 
22; ſomewhat concave at bottom, that the two ſmall ears 
may join exactly to the {hare at about an inch diſtance! 
from the edge of the fins. This ear is about two inches 
and a half high at a, Fig. 21, and is faſtened firmly to 
the ſhare by a double and angular ſafeguard, Which 
covers its edge as far as ö. It is fixed at one end by its 
point, which enters into the hole e, Fig. 17, in the 
ſhare, and by four ſmall po faſtened to 1. ear. Fig. 
18 and 19, repreſent this ſafeguard. The double ear is 
faſtened at its other extremity; by the ſheat or upright 
piece, e, g, Fig. 21, which 2 through the ground- 
reſt of the hinder part of the ear and beam, and by a 
piece of iron d bent in a right angle. 2 of 
iron covers the fore-part of the ſheat, and reſts upon 
the tail of the ear, againſt which the beam preſſes 
it very tight, by means of a wedge e, driven into the 
ſheat. The piece cd may likewiſe ſerve to fix two 
mould-boards from g to c. It is nine inches high. F is 
another ſheat or upright piece, which joins the beam to 
the ground-reſt, to add to the ſtreng A and ſolidity of 
the inſtrument, which is „ by the lower 
part of the handles being fixed in the ground reſt at i, 
and traverſed by the beam at . 


following account of his manner of uſing this cultiva - 
tor. | 
Finding it impoſſible to plough my alleys well 
when they * ws three feet - — t 7 a half 
wide, without greatly damaging the rows of corn bor- 
dering upon them; I reſolved to make them four feet 
wide, and took particular care to have the rows drilled 
very ſtrait: but even then I found only one way of 
ploughing them well, which is, to open the firſt furrow 
lo near to the bed, that the next furrow within that may 
come within two or three inches of the neareſt row of 
plants in the bed; turning over the eth of theſe fur- 
rows towards the alley. After two or three ſuch turns 
of the plough, the ploughman will be ſure not to make 
Iny miſtake. It is of great importance to cut this firſt 
furrow, by which all the others are directed, quite pa- 
 Fallel to the rows. The reſt of the work will then go 
on regularly, and without any of that confuſion which 
would be capable of giving many people a diſlike to the 
new huſbandry, My horſes were led by hand, till they 
were ſufficiently accuſtomed to this work : but that was 
neceſſary only for the firſt furrow, which they after- 
wards follow of their own accord, ſo that the reſt of 


% oe 


the alley is ploughed with great eaſe. 

* The earth of the ſecond furrow, which is cut very 
2 to the rows, is turned over in the ſame direction as 
t A of the firſt ; that is to ſay, from the bed. | 
5 2 third furrow is ploughed the contrary way, 
2 bo earth is then turned over towards the rows, ſo 

ma ie laſt furrow is filled up by this ploughing, and a 
conſiderable quantity of well divided earth is turned over 


bees rows, for the plants to extend their roots in in the 
N [SY . 


I fiſt is 


} 


| muſt be kept very clear from weeds. 


CUR 


| <1 then continue plbughing in the ſamd direction, 


cutting the furrow that is turned over towards the rows 
as thick as poſſible, till the whole alley is ploughed al- 
moſt cloſe to the oppoſite bed, when, by turning over 
one large furrow on that ſide, the ſmall one cut there at 

| Ned up. By this means, the firſt fpring hoeing 
is completely executed. | 


I begin the ſecond ploughing on the fide where I 
ended the firſt,” turning the earth over that way, which 


is the contrary to what was done before : and when I 
come to the other fide of the alley, 1 leave there, as was 
left before bn the fide I now begin at, the breadth of a 
ſmall furrow, which I do not plough, but over which 1 
turn the earth of my laſt furrow. 3 . 
<& I think this ſcchnd hoeing thay be deferred, when 
the ground does not produce many weeds: and in this 
caſe I perform it with the cultivator, which I bring al- 
moſt cloſe to the tows. _ CE gy cr a eee 
„After thus uſing, ſometimes the plough, and ſome= 
times the cultivator; according as the condition of the 
ground ſeems to requife, 1 finiſh all my hveings by put- 
ting two horſes to the cultivatbr,, and drawing it once 
or twice through the middle of the alleys ; * 
cuts four or five inches deeper than the plough.” _ 
M. de Villiers adds, that he could not always turn 
the earth over towards the rows, as M. Duhamel di- 
rects, becauſe the wheel of his plough, getting too deep 
in the middle furrow, altered the direction of the ſhare. 
To this M. Duhamel obſerves, that he himſelf met 
with the ſame difficulty, and found ho other way of re- 


. it, but by opening a ſmall furrow neat the 


- 


rows, by the help of which he turned the earth 
over towards the Meys, and then filled up that fur- 
row immediately; taking care at the ſame time to turn 
the mould. over. towatds the roots of the plants, ſo as 
to earth them up as much poſſible. I am glad, adds 
he, that I have had this opportunity of giving M. de 
Villiers's method, becauſe I think it a good one, and 
believe it will, be of great ſervice to ſuch as may. be 
inclined to practice the new huſbandry.” Dubamel's 


' 


Cultures des Terres, tom. I. 


| CULTUR, or rather Coulter, the piece of iron that 
cuts the earth before the plough-ſhare. See the article 


PLovcn. 1 
CULTURE, the art of cultivating, improving, or 


t dE vt I | meliorating the ſoil. © 
M. de Villiers, in a letter to M. Duhamel gives the 


CULVER, a Soak I TT 
CURB, an iron chain faſtened to the upper part of 


che branches of the bridle, in à part called the eye, 


and running over the beard of the . horfe. 


Cunz, is alſo the name of a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſt- 


ing in a ſwelling at the junctüres bf the bones on the 
hind part of the hock, forming a pretty large tumour 


over the back part of the hind leg, attended with ſtiff- 
neſs, and ſometimes with pain and lameneſs. 

A curb proceeds from hard riding, ftrains, blows, or 
kicks, The cure at firſt is in general eaſily enough 
c 


oftener. If it does not ſubmit to this treatment, but 


prove exceſlively hard, the quickeſt and ſureſt way is to 
re with a thin iron, making a line down the middle 
from top to bottom, and drawing ſeveral lines in 4 


penny form manner pretty deep; and then-to apply a 
mild bliſtering plaſter 8 ointment over it. This method 
will entirely remove it. Barilet's Farriery, p. 262. 
' CURRANT-TREE, the name of a ſhrub well 


known in the Engliſh ardens, and of which there are 
ſeveral varieties ; but the moſt valuable forts, for com- 


mon uſes, are the white and red Dutch. | 
© Theſe forts may be eaſily propagated by planting their 
cuttings any time from the middle of September to the 


rows, at a foot aſunder, or in beds, which in the ſpring 
| hefe may remain 


- 


one or two years in the nurſery, during which time they 
muſt be pruned up for the purpoſes they are defigned for; 


that is, either to clear ſtems about a foot high, if for 


ſtandards; or, if for walls, pales, or eſpaliers, they may 


be trained up flat. They ſhould then be planted out 


where they are to remain, for the younger Na 


| | plunt 


2 


auſe it 


edded by bliſtering repeated two or tte times, or even. 


end of October, upon a ſpot of freſh, earth, eſther in 
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planted, the better they will ſucceed; the beſt ſeaſon 
for which 1s when their leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take root before winter, ſo that they may be in no 
danger of ſuffering from drought ia the ſpring. _ 

Theſe ſhrubs are generally planted in rows at about 
ten feet aſunder, and at four diſtance in the rows, in 
thoſe gardens where the fruit is cultivated for ſale ; but 
the beſt method is to train them againſt low eſpaliers, 
in which manner they will take up much leſs room in a 
garden, and their fruit will be much fairer. 

The diſtance they ſhould be placed for an eſpalier, 
bought not to be leſs than ten or twelve feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally, . which is of great 
importance to theit bearing. 
.. "Thoſe that: are planted againft pales or walls, ſhould 
alſo be allowed the ſame diſtance. If they are planted 
againlt a ſouth-eaſt wall or pale, it will cauſe their fruit 
to ripen at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks ſooner than 
thoſe in the open air; and thoſe which are planted 
inſt a north wall or pale, will be proportionally later; 
ſo that, by this method, the fruit may be continued a 


long time in perfection, eſpecially if thoſe againſt the | 


north pales are matted'in the heat of the day. | 
' Theſe plants produce their fruit upon the N year's 
wood, and alſo upon ſmall ſnags which come out of the 
old wood; ſo that in pruning them, theſe ſnags ſhould 
be preſerved, and the young ſhoots ſhortened in propor- 
tion to their ſtrength. The only method, very neceſſary 
to be obſerved in pruning them, is not to lay their 
ſhoots too cloſe, and never to prune their ſnags to make 
them ſmooth. This, with a little care in obſerving the 
manner of their growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any 
perſon how to manage this ſhrub, ſo as to produce great 
„„ ͤ y .d Äöen 8 
Theſe plants will thrive and produce fruit in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, and are often planted under the 
ſhade of trees: but the fruit is always beſt when they) 
are planted in the open air, and upon a light loamy foil. 
NN DMDEEA”T / 
The juice. of the currant preſſed out, mixed with a 
proper quantity of ſugar, and duly fermented, makes an 
excellent wine, which is very comfortable to the ſto- 
-mach and nerves. 4 BE. | 


CURRY-COMB, an iron inſtrument full of ſmall 
teeth, uſed for currying horſes , ... . 3 
CURSONS, ſpurs, or ſnags, growing on the ſtems 


and branches of the apple, currant, and other fruit-| 


trees. 


leaves end in a point. 5 Y | 
CUTTING-BOX, a machine for cutting fodder, as 


ſtraw, hay, haulm, &c. into ſmall pieces, commonly 
called chaff, for the uſe of cattle. 85 


We have given on Plate VI. Fig. 11. a cut taken 


from the Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. page 10, of an 
improved cutting-box. The improvement conſiſts in 
what the inventor calls a preſſer, which is a piece of 
wood as long as the box is wide, with three iron tongues 
in it, like thoſe of a hay-fork. Theſe tongues are put 
into the bundle of hay or ſtraw to be cut; and by means 
of a rope fixed thereto, and extending under the box, the 
preſſer is forced down by the left-foot of the cutter, and 
conſequently the bundle kept tight. By this means the 
chaff is cut with great eaſe; and after every cut, the 
operator riſes his left-foot, puſhes his ſheaf or bundle 
forward with his left-hand, then preſſes. it down again 
with his foot, and takes another cut. In this manner 
he continues working, till the whole bundle is reduced 
to chaff. „!!! 

-- This deſcription will be very eaſily underſtood by in- 
ſpecting the figure above — — to, where A is the 
prefſer, B a large knot at the end of the rope, which 
faſtens it to the preſſer. C the rope, DF, the ſlit in 
which the rope moves, as the cutter puſhes the bundle 
forward, E the loop in which the cutter puts his 
left-foot.' F the box to contain the hay, ſtraw, &c. 


The knife is not delineated in this figure, as the manner | 


of placing it is ſufficiently known. 
A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Rufti- 
eum tells us, that he never gives his horſes any pure 


&c. &c. of all'w 


# + 


to act in this, or in any other caſe. 


tells me the 
degree of maturity. 


his ſervants cuts his horſe· meat, which conſiſts of un- 
thraſhed oats, tares, peaſe, or beans. They cut off the 


heads where the corn lies, and take beſides a cut or 


two of the ſtraw to mix with it. This he gives to his 
horſes inſtead of corn: it being a very nouriſhing food, 
and of which they are very fond. Nor is there any 
danger of their being ſurfeited with it, which they often 
are with pure corn; many of their diſorders ariſing from 
their being over-fed, 2 33 

& I cannot, continues he, enough commend the uſe 
of a eutting-box, though I am perfuaded the ploughmen 
will endeavour to prepoſſeſs their maſters againſt it, be. 
cauſe the cutting of the horſe-meat is pretty tough 


work, and they do not, in general, love to do more 


than they can help. | 
„When oats, beans, peaſe, or tares, are intended 
to be thus cut for horſe-nieat, it is beſt to mow them 
before they are quite ripe, as by that means fewer of 
them will be loſt by ſhaling, and the ſtraw, or ſtalks, 
wil be of a better quality, and more nouriſhing for the 
Cattle. 1 5 | | 5 
«© Care muſt, however, be taken that the crop be 
well dried before it is houſed, leſt it heat in the moy, 
and take damage, if not ſet the barn, or ſtack, on fire,” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. p. 258. 8 
YDER, or Cider, a liquor made from the juice of 

apples, expreſſed and fermented, l | 
A Herefordſhire planter has given us the following 
method of making cider in that county, which has been 
ſo long famous for this liquor. — «| 
„The worſe, ſays he, the apple is for the table, the 
better it is, in general, eſteemed for cider, ſuch as grow 


all over this county, and are, in a manner, wild, harſh, 


and crabbed to the taſte. Theſe go under various names, 
as the redſtreak, the white and green muſts, the gennet- 
moyl, the ſtocking apple, the ſummer and witer fillets, 
Ric 1 prefer the firſt, provided it is a 

ood ſort, which is not always the caſe, particularly in 
Bae parts of Worceſter and Glouceſterſhire, where they 


grow in great [wing | : 
4 I have long laid down from experience, the beſt 
miſtreſs, that, firſt, the more red an apple has in its 


rind, the fitter it is for cider ; that is to ſay, if it is at 
all fit; for I have ſeen an L 1 of very deep red, by 


| ſome. called ſopſy-wine, quaſi ſopped in wine, which 


was worth nothing in this intention. 


. ** Secondly, That the paler the rind, the worſe the 


= 


CUSPATED Pure, thoſe whoſe petals or flower- | 
55 Ii that a ſweet apple with a tough rind will always yield a 


cc Thirdly, I have found it a maxim in general true, 
good vinous liquor. 1 
Fourthly, The more yellow the fleſh of the fruit, 


the better and finer coloured will the cider be. 


„ FTheſe few maxims, not too ſcrupulouſly adhered to, 
have been of great ſervice to me in life; for though | 
have a high opinion of them, I do not abſolutely rely on 


them. There is no rule ſo general, but an exception 


may be made to it; but a man of reflection, with 2 
few well-founded rules, will ſeldom be at a loſs how 


- 


„ 1 ſeldom ſuffer my apples to be gathered till they 
begin of themſelves to drop from the trees : nature then 


y have, for the moſt part, acquired a proper 


de Great care is taken in the gathering of them, 
for fear they ſhould be bruiſed in the operation; and 


this I have always found a very neceſfary precau- 


„ 1 
« As they are gathered J have them ſorted, accori- 


ing to the ſeveral degrees of ripeneſs they are of, making, 
in general, three ſorts, which a little experience eaſi) 


teaches to ſeparate properly, the difference being apparent 
enough at firſt ſight. | N 1 

« As faſt as they are gathered and ſorted, they aft 
carried under a ſhed prepared for the purpoſe, and la 
in large heaps to meliorate : this practice I cannet 
enough recommend, as being of great ſervice to the . 


quor, improving its quality, and making it keep, N 

out compariſon, better; and all this is cauſed by 2 little 
| | | ſweating in the heap. . 
Corn, but always makes uſe of his cutting-box, in which | 
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« Yet, good as this practice =y be, ſome avaticious 
planters cannot be induced to adopt it, becauſe, ſay 
they, the apples freſh from the tree will yield better; 
as, of theſe laſt, about twent buſhels will give a hogſ- 
head of cyder; whereas, o the other apples, which 
have been heaped, it will take about twenty-five to make 
the ſame quantity. heb E 

« ] ſufter my apples to lie in the heap a longer or a 
ſhorter time, according to the nature of them, ſuch as 
are harſh and ſolid requiring to lie longer, by ſeveral 
days, than thoſe that are mellow and pulpy; and the 


degree of maturity the apples had attained before they | 


were heaped, makes alſo ſome difference in this reſpect. 

« ] have already obſerved, that I divide my fruit into 
three ſeveral ſorts, according to the ſtate of its maturity : 
] have now to add, that from theſe three ſortings I have 
no leſs than fix ſeveral kinds of cyder, each different 
from the other in taſte, flavour, and quality. | 
As faſt as the fruit is ground (I need not, I think, 
mention that I uſe the ripeſt firſt) the pulp is put into a 
large vat near the preſs : at the. bottom of the vat is a 
tap, through which a conſiderable quantity of the prime 
vinous juice will run without any preſſing, induced b 
its own weight only: this produces my beſt cyder; and 
I always tun it up by itſelf : the pulp is afterwards preſſed 
in the uſual way. The ſame proceſs is uſed in all the 
three ſortings of apples; by which means I get, as I ſaid 
before, ſix ſorts of cyder. 2 . 

« The firſt runnings from the vat I immediately put 
into the veſſels in which it is to remain; only, if it happens, 
by any accident, to be too foul, I ſtrain it firſt, I allow 

here but a ſmall vent-hole, and when it has done work- 
ing, I fill the veſlel with ſome of the ſame liquor reſerved 
for that purpoſe; I afterwards, by degrees, cloſe the 
yent till it is finally and well ſtopped. 

« As to the juice, which undergoes the action of the 
preſs, I put this, as ſoon: as it. runs off, into veſſels, 
where I ſuffer it to remain about thirty hours, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, till the feces are precipitated, or fallen 
to the bottom; after which I draw it off, and tun it up 
in the veſſels in which it is to remain, with the precau- 
tions, however, above-mentioned, when I treated of the 
firſt runnings. To ; 

„The kind of veſſels I uſe, and which I think by 
far beſt, are upright hogſheads, broader. at the upper 
head than at the bottom; and TI often, after my cyder 
has done fermenting, caſt two or three handfuls of wheat- 
bran into each veſſel, which ſerves to thicken the head 
or cream of the liquor, and makes it keep better. 

I] am very careful with reſpect to the veſſels into 
which I put my cyder, always avoiding new ones, if 
poſiible, as they give the liquor a twang, or bad taſte, 
and hurt its colour : my uſual way is, to. ſeaſon all m 
new caſks, that I poſſibly can, with ſmall beer, which 
uſe in common in my family, though I live in a cyder 
country; and if I have not an opportunity of doing 
this, I ſcald them with water, in which a conſiderable 
quantity of apple-pulp has been boiled, 49238 

<< If a veſſel is not ſweet, it may eaſily be cured, un- 
leſs very bad indeed, by putting ſome unſlaked lime into 
It, adding ſome: cold water, ſtopping it cloſe, and rolling 
it about till the noiſe within is no longer heard. | 

© | have often found it of great uſe towards enliven- 


a hogſhead: I am alſo inclined to think it makes it 
keep better. _ — — 
“Ihe beſt cyder I ever had was a few years ago, 
when I put in each hogſhead about three quarts of good 
wheat firſt boiled arid hulled, ſo as to have, in ſome 


meaſure, the appearance of boiled rice. 
„When I 


effected, by leaving 


it, as ſomething muſt {till be left to be learned 


: by experience and obſervation. 
ing the liquor, to ſlice about a dozen ſweet apples into | 


N 


a ſmall vent open for a/few days; 
after which the barre] muſt be clofe ſtopped, for if it 
gets any vent, the liquor wil ſtand a great chance of 

eing entirely ſpoiled; on the contrary, if well bunged, 
though it may be dead and flat at firſt, it will ſoon re- 
cover itſelf, maturate, and be fit for drinking. This 
particular part of the management of cyder is critical, 
and depends greatly on the temperature of the air, ſo 
that it is impoſſible to give any abſolute directions about 


by expe- 

rience, and governed by diſcretion. 2 
I muſt give one particular piece of advice to ſuch 
as intend making cyder, which is, that they diligently 
watch the alterations in it upon every change of weather, 
as a ſmall neglect, at ſuch times, is often fatal to many 
hogſheads, and the danger is much greater in ſummer 
than in winter. There is ſcarcely any diſeaſe incident 
to this liquor, but what may eaſily be cured by a timely 
application: if it is only a little inclined to tartneſs, 
wheat, managed as above-mentioned, will cure it; 
and' the ſame thing is alſo yery good to preſerve it, 
when it is drawn out of one caſk into another: the 


y | quantity when the liquor is tart is about half a peck 
| to a hogſhead ; I have ſometimes even put a quart more. 


This ſimple remedy will, I ſay, often cure the tartneſs 
I mentioned ; but ſometimes, when it is very thick and 
ſouriſh, it may be neceſſary to raiſe a new fermentation, 


| to purge off the impurities, and make them ſubſide : 


this may be ſoon done by bruifing the fleſh of a few 
apples to a pulp with ſome of the liquor, and putti 

the whole into the bung-hole of the veſſel; this will 
raiſe a ferment, and cure the cyder : when that is over, 
it will be proper to draw it off into another cafk ; and 
it will alſo be a very uſeful precaution, to put into the 


| laſt mentioned veſſel about a quarter of a peck of wheat, 


prepared as I have already directed: this will give it new 
life and ſpirits, and make it keep better, and drink much 
pleaſanter. 5 AT II N26 » 
I have ſometimes alſo uſed another method to cure 
tart cyder ; but it has not always ſucceeded with me; 
why, I cannot ſay, as ſome people, who live not many 


miles from me, have great dependence on it. Something 


may depend on their ſoil differing from mine, though 
this may, to ſome of your readers, ſeem to bave a very 
remote analogy to the caſe in hand. The remedy is, to 
break half a dozen new-laid eggs, and beat them up, 
ſhells and all, till they are brought to a frothy oil : this 
is put into the — *. of a hogſhead, and, as L am 
credibly informed, ſometimes proves a very efficacious 
remedy : it has ſucceeded with me, but not ſo often as 
to — Gab me to depend much upon it; I mention it, 
however, as it may prove of more efficacy with others 
than it has with me. | F Ot} 

%“ An induſtrious planter will, by the conſtancy of 
his obſervations and remarks, always have it'in his 
power to cure his own liquor by receipts of his own 
diſcovering z and for this 1 would recommend, 
that he be continually making experiments, and that 
whatever trials he makes, be in various modes and pro- 
portions; for the remedy that may be of no ſervice in 
one form, may poſſibly be very efficacious when altered 
with judgment, which judgment can only be acquired 


lt is to be noticed, that, if the cyder is acid, and at 


the ſame time clear, it is in a very dangerous ſtate, be- 


ing but rarely recovered: therefore, in general, when 
this is the caſe, the cure is ſcarcely worth attempting. 

«© have often uſed wheat for the wen a my cyder 
in other forms, ſometimes putting about half a peck, un- 
ground, into a hogſhead for it to feed on; at other 
times I have made dough of coarſe meal with the 
bran in it, adding ſome leaven, uſing no ſalt, and put- 
ting warm :cyder, or white wine, inſtead of water, in 
the mixture : this dough I make into lumps about as 
large as my fiſt, and thruſt them into the bung-hole of 
the hogſhead, the quantity being about half à peck of 
the meal to a hogſhea . 
Many mix different kinds of ſpice with their liquor, 
particularly ginger, which they think of great ſervice; 
but I never uſe it now, ſeldom having found any great 
effect reſulting from it, ant being of apinion' that it rei- 

. | ders 


.ders the cyder more unwholeſome than it can poſſibly in 
its own, nature be; for, though the ginger may not 
make any very ſenſible alteration in the immediate taſte 
of the liquor, it muſt, I think, ſtrongly impregnate it 
with its fiery particles, and thereby greatly irritate the 
maſs of blood, and inflame the lungs of ſuch as drink 
any quantities of liquor wherein it has been infuſed : 
others, however, may differ in opinion from me: I 
know, indeed, many that do ſo; therefore I only de- 
clare my opinion.“ Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 37. 
It is of great importance in the making of cyder, that 
the fruit be thoroughly ripe. The juices of untipe 
apples retain their harſh, ſour. taſte, in ſpite of all en- 
deavours, and never acquire that racy, mellow flavour, 
which the ſun only can beſtow. Sweating together in a 
heap. will, indeed, give them an artificial ripeneſs ; but 
this is. not equivalent for that which they receive from 
nature, which though it receives ſome aſſiſtance from the 
Induſtry of man, can never be completely imitated by art. 
+0 ſhould, therefore, be the firſt care of every one 
concerned in the making of cyder, to let his —_ hang 
upon the tree till they arrive at full maturity. But no cer- 
tain time can be aſſigned for this: it varies with the na- 
ture of the fruit, and the circumſtances of the ſeaſon. 
Different apples have different times of ripening; and 
the ſame, according to the weather, change their times 
conſiderably from one year to another: but ſigns there 


always are ſufficient to direct the huſbandman. The 


browuneſs of the kernels, their rattling in the apple, 
the fragrant ſmell of the fruit itſelf, and its ſpon- 
taneouſly falling from the tree in calm weather, are cer- 
tain indications, which, in all kinds, may be depended 
on. - It is, however, an uſeful caution in this, as in 
every other caſe, to err on the right-ſide, and to let the 
apples hang too long, rather than too little. Summer 
fruit, indeed, will ſuffer by this method, grow pulpy, 
dry, and mealy, and afford little or no juice. In every 
other caſe the rule is good, and in the beſt fruits, moſt. 
The harſher kinds can hardly hang too long, for they 
daily mend upon the tree: their juices mellow, throw 
off their crude and watery 
as the crude juices lefſen in quantity, the apples im- 


prove proportionably in quality. They may hang upon 


the tree as long as the weather can be expected to con- 
.tinue open: but ſevere froſt ſhould be moſt carefully 
avoided, becauſe it deſtroys the texture of the fruit ſo 
much, that even cold water, the only remedy in ſuch 
caſes, will not reſtore it to its former ſtate : for as all 
fluids enlarge their dimenſions when frozen, the contain- 
ing veſſels of all ſucculent ſubſtances muſt be thereby 
. burſt, and this has upon the fruit an effect ſimilar to a 
. bruiſe, or any other cauſe that deſtroys the veſſels, 
whereby the extravaſated liquors ſoon putrify, From 
this cauſe it is that the ſtrongeſt foreſt trees are often 
rent afunder in very ſevere froſts, 7 | 
When your apples are fit for gathering, it is eſſential 
to chooſe dry weather for that purpoſe : for water is a 
bad ingredient in all vinous liquors, and your fruit 
ſhould therefore be guarded from it with peculiar care, 
The wet which adheres to the apples after rain or dew, 
or even the ſmaller quantity. of moiſture which they 


might contract by falling or lying upon graſs, is ſufficient 


to impoveriſh your cyder in a ſenſible degree. Gather 
your fruit therefore in the drieſt day, and in the drieſt 
. part of it, when the dew is thoroughly exhaled, and, 
of choice, gather it by hand. This method may, per- 
haps, be troubleſome and difficult in plantations of great 
extent, and where the trees are very tall: but wherever 
it can be uſed it is of great advantage, and certainly 
quits coſt. Vou then can chooſe your apples, and leave 
upon the tree thoſe which are not of a ſufficient ripeneſs: 
you ſave your fruit from bruiſes, and your trees from 
the damage they frequently receive by violent unſkilful 
er or | . 


Ihe gathering by hand is ſo eſſential, eſpecially for 
winter fruit, which is to be ſweated for a conſiderable 
time, that it ſnould not by any means be diſpenſed with; 
becauſe, as every wounded part of an apple will rot in 
the ſweating, a very great loſs muft be occaſioned, both 
zin the quantity of the fruit, and in the longer time taken 
up in wiping and rubbing. off every ſpeck of rottenneſs 
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parts, and conſequently, 
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upon each ſingle apple. This laſt labour is indiſpenſi- 
ble ; becauſe, otherwiſe, the putrid taint would ever 
remain in the liquor. Thoſe who plead the want of 
time, where a great quantity of fruit is to be preſſed, 
may be anſwered, that it would be more to their advan. 
tage to have only half the quantity-of good cyder, than 
the whole of indifferent ; and the gathering may certainly 
be expeditiouſly performed by means of ftep-ladders, 
The apples may be put into baſkets, as they are ga- 
thered, and thereby be preſerved free from hurt, and 
the tree will not be injured as the ſupport of the ladders 
here recommended is independant of the tree. How. 
ever, for thoſe who will follow the contrary practice, 
the beſt method is, to cover the ground under the trees 


with a ſufficient thickneſs of ſtraw to ſave the apples in 


their fall, and to lay blankets upon the ſtraw ; then, 
with an eaſy motion, to ſhake the boughs ſucceſſively, 
removing, at every ſhaking, the apples already fallen, 
that mw may not be bruiſed by the next. By theſe 
means all your apples are kept dry, and, for the moſt 
part, free from bruiſes ; and with a little additional care 
you may alſo, in this method, ſeparate the fruits accord- 
ing to their ripeneſs : for if you proceed regularly from 
bough to bough, and give each a gentle ſwing, the ripeſt 
will fall firſt, and the unripe remain upon the tree till 
more violent motion brings them down, 

Windfalls, as they are generally termed, bruiſed, ap- 
ples, and thoſe which have not been well ripened, ſhould 
not by any means be mixed with the choice fruit ; for if 
they are, it would be in vain to expect good cyder : the 
quantity. of it may indeed be Jarge, but it will always 
be proportionably bad. This fruit need not, however, 
be thrown away, excepting only that part of it where 
the bruiſe. appears black and mouldy ; for a very little 
of this would communicate an offenſive taſte to the 
whole liquor. The reſt will make inferior kinds of 
cyder; and if care be taken that the windfalls do not lie 
too Jong upon the ground, and if keeping cyder be not 
expected from bruiſed apples, they will anſwer tolerably 
well : nay, Mr. Newburg tells us, in a letter ſubjoined 
to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, that a neighbour of his aſſured 
him he. had made a quantity of very good cyder with 
windfalls, which he ripened by ſweating them for about 
a month, that they were beaten off the tree earlier than 
the ſeaſon when nature would otherwiſe have compleated: 
their maturity ; but that all the neighbours of this per- 
ſon, who preſſed their untimely fruit as ſoon as it fell, 
had a crude, auſtere, indigeſted liquor, not worth the 
name of cyder, | 5 

The ſweating of the apples has, however, been made 
a matter of ſome diſpute. The writer of the 24th let- 
ter in the Dublin Society's weekly obſervations diſap- 
proves of it for choice ripe fruit, and inſtances his hav- 


ing been informed of ſome curious gentlemen who car- 
| ned their thoroughly ripe apples directly from the tree to 


the grinding mill, without any previous ſweating, and 
obtained from them ſome of the beſt cyder they ever 
taſted. As to the winter fruits, he thinks it probable 
that the neceſſity of ſweating them might be removed, 
by leaving them upon the trees, ſomewhat longer than 
is neceſſary to ripen them; „ no reaſon,” (ſays be, 
without. having perhaps ſufficiently attended to the bene- 
fit which fruit receives from being diſcharged of its wa- 
tery parts,) „ hitherto appearing to make us think that 
this fermentation by ſweating ſerves any other uſe than 
to increaſe the degree of maturity which the fruit had 
acquired upon the tree.— It is indeed poſſible, continues 
he, „ that it may anſwer farther purpoſes, and diſpoſe 
the fruit to an eaſier emiſſion of its juices : and as our 
reaſonings upon nature frequently loſe their way, where 
experience does not guide them, it is from trials only 
that we can form a judgment to be depended on: fe- 
courſe muſt therefore be had to actual experiments, 
which in this caſe are eaſy, and will certainly quit coſt: 
for which ever way the queſtion be determined, ſome- 
thing muſt be found very well worth the knowing: 
Should ſweating anſwer ſome purpoſe not to be attaine 
upon the tree, it will, when once diſcovered, aſcertain 
the nature, the uſe, and the degree of ſweating : ol 
ſhould nothing of this kind appear, it will correct 8 
practice, which, if it does no good, muſt came * 
| "mil . 
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miſchief : ſince it is evident to common ſenſe, that if ma; 
turity be all that is wanting, it is more perfectly and 
more naturally attained upon the tree,” However, till 
this is determined by experience, it will be right to con- 
tinue the practice of ſweating every apple: for as to wind- 
falls, and other hard and unripe fruit, it is out of diſpute, 
that as they are deprived of natural maturity, they muſt 
be aſſiſted by art. Fond | 

Upon the whole, there ſeems in this caſe, one rule 
which may be followed for all fruits; namely, to preſs 
their juice for fermenting at the time when the fruit itſelf is 
in the greateſt perfection for eating. Experience teaches 
us, that there are few apples which do not require time for 
their being mellowed, before they attain to their higheſt 


flavour. The golden pepin, for example, is in its greateſt 


perfection when kept till October; and in favourable 
ears it will retain its flavour and juicineſs even till 
Chriſtmas, or longer. The nonpareil does not attain its 
chief excellence till near Chriſtmas, and after that it con- 
tinues in perfection ſeveral weeks. It is therefore during 
the time theſe apples continue in perfection, that they are 
fitteſt to be preſſed for eyder; and the ſame will doubtleſs 
hold good of the other ſorts, none of which ſhould be 
preſſed before they have attained their higheſt flavour, nor 
afier they have begun to loſe it. A principal advantage 
accruing from the ſweating of apples is, that the fruit is 
thereby deprived of the watery. parts of its juice, which 
would only weaken the liquor; while its pulp yields a 
greater quantity of the enriched juice after it has been 
mellowed, , | | 
The material points to be obſerved in the ſweating of 
apples are, that the fruits be ſeparated according to their 
different degrees of ripeneſs, and. that the floor on which 
they are laid be as dry as poſſible. The more ſtrictly the 
former of theſe cautions is obſerved, the better it will be ; 
and the more the fruit in every heap is alike in its maturity, 
the ſooner the ſweating will be over, and the leſs damage 
will accrue to the ripeſt and beſt apples in the heap, 
However, if care be taken not to mix any that are very 
ripe with others that are very green, the injury will not be 
great: but if this ſhould be negleCted, as it too frequently 
is, either the ripe apples will rot, or the green-ones will 
remain unmellowed ; and in. either of theſe caſes, the 
cyder will be conſiderably leſſened in its value. Boarded 
floors will beſt anſwer the intentien of the ſecond caution, 


| becauſe they are drieſt : earthen floors, however, if 


covered ſome inches deep with wheat, rye, or oat ſtraw, 
will do tolerably well. It is likewiſe eſſential, for the 
better preſervation of the apples, that they do not touch 
the walls or ſides of the ſtore- room in which they are laid 
to ſweat, To heap them up in the orchard, or any where 
elſe upon the graſs, or on an uncovered floor where the 
rains and dews have free acceſs to them, is a ſure way to 


make the cyder weak and watery, and frequently muſty 
and il]-taſted, Fa | 


Sweating being then undeniably neceſſary, at leaſt for 


unripe, hard, and winter fruit, the huſbandman, who 


conveniency in having near his orchard a building, of 
which his mill and preſs ſhould occupy the lower floor, 
and his apples be ſweated in that above,. from whence 
they may be conveyed into the mill by a proper trunk. 
The duration of the time of ſweating is beſt determined 
the ſmell of the fruit; that is, whenever it emits a 
* ſcent of the apples, they are fit for the preſs. Dif- 
erent kinds require different lengths of time, viz. from 
eight or ten days, to ſix weeks. The harſher the apple 
is, the more time it wants. 1 | Dl 
Apples that have laid any time in heaps, are generally 
cored with a clammy moiſture, proceeding from their 
weating. This ſhould be well wiped off; for it is a 
ey Juice, which would impoveriſh the cyder ; and at 
e ſame time every bruiſed and rotten part of the apple 
3 be carefully cut out, and thrown away, and it 
ould be cleared of its ſtalk ;. becauſe the former would 


to the - — aſte, and the latter too much roughneſs, 


he common 
from the h 
and then 
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practice is to carry immediately the apples 
eap where they have been ſweated, tothe mill, 


nng which they will remain in a ſucculent ſtate 


to grind them; but if we attend to the length of 


\ 
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after having been ſweated, carefully wiped dry, and 
properly laid up in a place of preſervation ; we ſhall 
find, that, if theſe directions are duly obſerved, the fruit 
will continue in a perfectly ſound ſtate, and fit to be 
made into cyder, till it may be convenient for the huſ- 
bandman to preſs it: but before he does this, or rather 
before he ſweats his apples, he ſhould take care to ſort 


them, or at leaſt all the moſt yaluable kinds, and parti- 
cularly the ſtire, under-leaf, fox-whelp, and golden 


pepin, which hitherto have not been found to do ſo well 


in mixtures, as each of them does by itſelf. 
The juice of the apples is obtained either by pound- 


ing the fruit in a trough, or grinding it in a mill. The 


former of theſe is leaſt approved, becauſe it is ſo tedious 
as to ſuit only ſmall quantities, and the work is perform- 
ed by it unequally, and with waſte; much of the liquor 
being daſhed out of the trough by the beating, and ſome 
of the apples being hardly broken, when others are re- 
duced to a perfect pomice. | jo 


There are ſeveral engines uſed for grinding the apples 1 


but one in particular, reſembling a tanner's mill, is uſed 
in many parts of England. It conſiſts of a circular 


trough in which apples are bruiſed by a large flat ſtone 


moved round upon its edge. This engine we have re- 
preſented on Plate VI. Fig. 8, where M is the ſtone ſet 
upon its edge; N, the ſpring-tree bar, or that to which 


the horſe is faſtened; P, Q, R, the circular trough in 


which the ſtone moves; T, L, V, compartments, or 
diviſions for different ſorts of apples. i | 
When the apples are ground, ſome carry them direct- 
ly to the preſs; but others empty them out of the trough 
into tubs, or large, wide, ſhallow vats. This work is 
done with moſt ' eaſe by broad wooden ſhovels : which 
ſhould alſo be uſed to turn the pomice in the vats five or 
ſix times a day, to prevent any fermentation ; the whole 
of this operation being chiefly intended to give the pomice 
a red colour, - which afterwards heightens that of the 
cyder, and brings it to a deep, fine amber. This buſi- 
neſs is over in two days, 5 15 | 
From theſe vats the pomice is carried directly to the 


preſſes, of which there are ſeveral kinds : we have given 


figures of two kinds on Plate VI. where Fig. . is the 
{mall cyder preſs, by which the juice is preſſed out of the 
pomice by means of a ſtone, or block of heavy wood, 
cut in the form'of the fruſtrum of a cone, and moveable 
about the center. The pomice is ſpread upon the bed of the 
preſs, where a conical preſſer is turned round by means of a 


lever inſerted into its baſs, by which means the juice is 


forced out and conveyed by notches cut in the bed, to the 
veſſel, by means of a ſpout, and repreſented in the figure. 

Fig. 10, is a large 'cyder-preſs, where AB is the baſs 
with its ſupporters. - C, C, the cheeks, which are upright 
beams, whoſe lower extremities are ſunk in the earth, 
where they are firmly fixed by croſs-bars and maſonry, 


They are connected at the top by two beams, the lower- 


moſt of which contains the nut, or female ſcrew.  D, is 


| the ſcrew with its wheel; below which is the bearer, or 
makes a conſiderable quantity of cyder, will find a great 


large piece of timber on which the force of the ſcrew is 
exerted, in order to ſink the beams croſſing the planks that 
cover the pomice or cheeſe, as it is then called. G, G, 
are the planks on which the pomice is diſpoſed in hair 
bags, in order to be ſqueeſed : theſe planks are cut in 
notches to conduct the liquor to a veſſel properly placed to 
receive it. The bed of this preſs is ſupported on a maſſive 
work of maſonry. It is the wheel which forces down the 
ſcrew and bearer upon the pomice laid in hair bags upon the 
bed of the preſs. This is done by turning the wheel H 
round ; for by that motion the cord is wound round its axis, 
and by that means the wheel fixed on the bottom of the ſcrew 


is turned round, and the bearer together, with the croſs 


planks under it, ate forced down upon the pomice, laid in 
bags upon the bed. „„ 5 
Theſe bags hold about two or three buſhels, or as much 
as the mill can grind at once: and theſe are heaped over 
each other till the preſs is full. The larger preſſes will 
hold from eight to fifteen bags, which yield, from one to 
two hundred gallons of liquor, according to the large- 
neſs of the cheeſe. To perform the work neatly,” it is 
neceſſary to have two ſets of theſe bags; for they clog and 
fur in preſſing, and, conſequently,” become unfit for ule till 
they have been waſhed and dried; ſo that while this is 


doing, 
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doing, either the preſs muſt ſtand ſtill, or another ſet be 
ready to employ it. | 

Some, inſtead of hair-bags, lay long ftraw under the 
pomice, the ends of which they turn up over ir; then 
cover the pomice entirely with freſh clean ſtraw, upon 
which they ſpread another layer of pomice, and fo on, 
alternately, till the preſs is full. Either of the above 
methods will do: but thoſe who are deſirous of doing the 
work in the neateſt and beſt manner, generally uſe the 


bags. 

Fr is uſual to diſpoſe of all the liquor preſſed out of the 
cheeſes, the fame way, and without diſtinQion : but if 
the analogy holds, as it ſurely does, between cyder and 
other vinous liquors, this muſt be a confiderable error. 
Experience has ſufficiently ſhewn, that in making wines, 
there is a very great difference between the firſt yieldings 
of the grapes, and the juices which are afterwards ex- 
_ tracted by hard preſſings; and this difference is always in 
favour of the former ; ſo that, if the ſame be true of 
cyder, the richeſt, and choiceſt kinds are loſt, by an im- 
prudent. mixture of the whole. | 
It is an opinion generally received, and the writer of 
the letters in the Dublin Society's weekly obſervations, 
already mentioned, has adopted it ; namely, that ſum- 
mer fruit do not make good cyder, Summer fruit, or 
ſweet apples, fays he, afford only a weak, pert, ee 
juice, agreeable enough to the w ns from its livelineſs 
and tartneſs, but in a great degree unwholſome. It has 
no body, and therefore will not keep, and ſcarcely de- 
ſerves the name of cyder.” But Sir Paul Neile, whoſe 
reaſoning we ſhall give in his own words, judged very 
differently. | 1 75 
„L aſſert, ſays he, that the beſt apples will make the 
pleaſanteſt, which in my opinion is the beſt cyder ; and 
I account thoſe the beſt apples, whoſe juice is the plea- 
ſanteſt at the time when firſt preſſed, before fermentation. 
I ſhall need, beſides the experience of the laſt ten years, 
only to ſay, that it is an undeniable thing in all wines, 
that the pleaſanteſt grapes make the richeſt and pleaſanteſt 
wines, and that cyder is really but the wine of apples, 
and not only made by the ſame way of compreſſion, but, 
left to. itſelf, hath the fame way of fermentation, and 
therefore muſt be liable to the ſame. meaſures in the 
choice of the materials. 1 

« This truth was not formerly owned, by reaſon that 
in Herefordſhire, and thoſe countries where they abound 
with pepins and hard apples of all ſorts, they make cyder 
of both kinds, and uſed them alike; that is, that as 
ſoon as they had ground and preſſed the apples and 
ſtrained the liquor, they put it into their veſſels, and there 
let it lie till it had worked, and afterwards was ſettled 
again and fined; as not thinking it wholfome to drink 
till it had thus, as they call it, purged itſelf ; and this 
was the frequent cuſtom of moſt men in the more 
- ſouthern and weſtern parts of England alſo. Now, 
when cyder was thus managed, it is no wonder that when 
they came to broach it, they for the moſt part found 
their pepin cider not ſo pleaſant as their moyle or red- 
ſtreak cyder ; but to them it ſeemed a das! ha becauſe 
they did not know the reaſon of it, which I ſhall next 
explain: for till they knew the reaſon of this effect, they 

had-no cauſe but to think it was the nature of the ſeve- 
ral apples that produced it; and conſequently to prefer 
the hard apple cyder, and to uſe the other apples, which 
were good to eat raw, for the table, for which the hard 
apples were totally improper, 

„% To ſhew that, in Herefordſhire, they know not 
what was the true cauſe why their pepin-cyder was not, 
as they uſed it, ſo good as the cyder made of hard apples, 
] fay, that for all liquors which are vinous, the cauſe 
that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs. pleaſant to the 

taſte, than they were at the firſt preſſing, is the too 
much fermenting, If wine or cyder by any accidental 
cauſe do ferment twice, it will be harder than if it had 
fermented but once; and if it ferment thrice, it is harder 


and worſe than if it had fermented but twice; and ſo 


onward, the oftener it ferments, and the longer it fer- 
ments, it ſtill grows the harder. vo 


According to the old method of making and putting 


up the cyder, they took little care to put up only the 


clear part of the liquor into their veſſels or caſæs. Now 
DEITY | 1 OY 
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pepins being a ſofter fruit, are in the mill bruifed inte 
ſmaller particles, than the harder forts of apples; ang 
conſequently more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the ſtrainer 
in the pepin cyder, than in the cyder of hard apples, 
This cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and, according to 
my former principle, a greater loſs of the native ſweet. 
neſs, than in the hard apple cyder ; and not only fo, but 
the lee of the hard apple cyder being compounded of 
greater particles than the lee of the pepin cyder, ever 
individual particle is in itſelf of a greater weight than 
the particles of the Jee of the pepin cyder, and conſe. 
quently leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions. When the 
fermentation of the hard apple cyder is once over, a ſc- 
cond fermentation ſeldom happens, unleſs the veſſels be 
ſtirred : but in pepin cyder it is otherwiſe; for if the 
groſs lee be ſtill remaining with the cyder, it need not 
the motion of the veſſel to cauſe a new fermentation ; 
but every motion of the air, by a change of weather, 
will cauſe a new fermentation, and conſequently make it 
work till it hath deſtroyed itſelf by loſing its native 
ſweetneſs. This alone hath been the cauſe why com, 
monly when they broach their pepin cyder, they find it 
fo unpleaſant. | f | 
«© What firſt gave me the hint of this, is that in 
divers parts they make three forts of wine out of one 
and the ſame grapes ; that is, they firſt take the juice 
of the grapes without any more preſſing than what 
comes from their own weight, and the bruiſing they 
receive when put into the vat; which cauſeth the 
ripeſt of theſe grapes to break, and the juice, without 
any preſſing at all, makes the pleaſanteſt and moſt deli- 
cate wine. The ſecond ſort they preſs a little, which 
makes a wine neither fo pleaſant as the firſt, nor ſo harſh 
as the laſt, which is made by the utmoſt preſſing of the 
very ſkins of the grapes, and is by much more harſh 
than either of the other two. Now I preſume the cauſe 
of this, at leaſt in part, to be, that in the firſt fort of 
wine, which hath little of the ſubſtance, belides the very 
juice of the grape, there is little lee, and conſequently 
little fermentation ; and becauſe it doth not work long, 
it loſes but little of its original ſweetneſs. ' The ſecond 
ſort, being a little more preſſed, hath ſomewhat more of 
the ſubſtance of the grape added to the juice, and there- 
fore, having in it more of that part which cauſes fer- 
mentation, ferments more ſtrongly, and is therefore, 
when it hath done working, leſs pleaſant than the firſt 
ſort, which worked leſs. Por the ſame reaſon the third 
ſort, being moſt of all preſſed, hath moſt of the ſub- 
ſtance of the grape mingled with the liquor, and work- 
eth the longeſt: but at the end of the working, when it 
has ſettled and is clear, it is much more harſh than either 
of the two firſt forts. The thought of this made me 
firſt apprehend, that the ſubſtance of the apple, mingled 
with the juice, was the cauſe of fermentation, which 1s 
really nothing elſe but an endeavour of the liquor to free 
itſelf from theſe heterogeneous parts which are mixed 
with it: and when there is the greateſt proportion of 
thoſe diflimilar parts mingled with the liquor, the-en- 
deavour of nature muſt be the ſtronger, and take up the 
more time to perfect the ſeparation, which, when fi- 
niſhed, leaves all the liquor clear, and the groſs parts; 
called the lee, ſettled to the bottom of the veſſel. Nor 
did this apprehenſion deceive me: for when I began to 
ſeparate a conſiderable part of the lee from the cyder be- 
fore it had fermented, I found it to retain a very great 
part of its original ſweetneſs, more than it would have 
done if the lee had not been taken away before the fer- 
mentation ; and this not once, but conſtantly for feven 
ears. | DEE DYE NY 
ar” The method which I uſed was this : when the 
cyder was firſt ſtrained, I put it into a great vat, and 
there let it ſtand twenty-four hours at leaſt, but ſome- 
times more, if the apples were more ripe than ordinary: 
then, at a tap before prepared in the veſſel, three or fout 
inches from the bottom, I drew it into pails, and from | 
thence filled the hogſhead, or leſſer veſſel, leaving the 
greateſt part of the lee behind. During this time that 
the cyder ſtood in the vat, I kept it as cloſe —_— 
with hair-cloths, or ſacks, as I could; that fo too MU 
of the ſpirits might not evaporate, 6 
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ance ! kept it ſo cloſe in the vat, put it at firſt. in the 
eſlel : to which I anſwer, that had J put it at firſt into 
ne vellel, it would poſſibly, eſpecially if the weather 
bad chanced to prove wet and warm, have begun to fer- 
ment before that time had been expired; and then there 
would have been no poſſibility to ſeparate any part of the 


niſhed; which keeping it only covered with theſe cloths 
was not in: danger: for, though I kept it warm in ſome. 
degree, yet: ſome of the ſpirits had ſtill liberty, to eva- 
porate; which had it been in the hogſhead with the 
bung only open, they would not ſo freely have done; 
put in the firſt twenty-four hours it would have begun 
to ferment, and ſo my deſign had been fully loſt: for 
thoſe ſpirits, if they had been too ſtrongly reverberated 
into the liquor, would have cauſed a fermentation be- 
fore I could have taken away any part of the groſs lee. 
The great myſtery of the whole lies in this; to let ſo 
many of the ſpirits evaporate, that the liquor ſhall: not 
ferment before the groſs lee be taken away ; and yet to 
keep ſpirits enough to cauſe a fermentation when you 
would have it: for if you put it up as ſoon as it is 
ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the ſpirits evaporate, 
but ſuffer the groſs lee to be ſeparated by its own weight 
only, without fermentation, it will ferment too much, 
and loſe its ſweetneſs; whilſt on the other -hand, if 
none be left, it will not ferment at all, and then the 
cyder will be dead, flat, and ſour.” by 34 

Experience taught Sir Paul, that it was neceſſary to 
delay the fermentation till late, or till the cold wea- 


« It is neceſſary that the apples have a little time to 
too much: for if they be not full ripe before they are 


the cyder will not be ſo pleaſant; and if they be too 
ripe when they are gathered, or lie too long in the 
beap, it will be very difficult to ſeparate the cyder from 
the groſs lee before the fermentation begins: and in that 
caſe it will work ſo long, that when it fines, the cyder 
will be hard: for when the apples are too mellow, they 


fore the lee ſettles by its own weight only; and then 
the fermentation may begin before it be ſeparated, and 
ſo deſtroy your intention of taking away the groſs lee. 


not be ſo pleaſant as it ought to be.“ 


namely, that as the ſummer fruits are fermented earlier 
the fermentation on too faſt, and by this means renders 


beyond the vinous ſtate, till the acetous fermentation 
begins. The ſweetneſs of the ſummer fruits make them 
likewiſe more liable to ferment too much; whereas the 
our roughneſs of hard apples retards that operation, and 
makes a longer time neceſſary to perfect. the vinous fer- 
mentation, "Theſe cauſes render it neceſſary that great 
care be taken in preparing the juice as directed by Sir 
Were and that there be a cellar in which the heat is 
2 to carry on as flow a fermentation as poſſible, If 
= maker of the cyder is not provided with ſuch a cellar, 
u he of the apples may be buried in cold ſpring water, 
Bf e 75 mentioned, and be kept there till the tempera- 
* the weather becomes fit for its being fermented. 
What has been ſaid of the time for making the 

| 2 2 may, adds Sir Paul Neile, with due allow- 
0 8 1 the nature of the apples, ſerve for all other 
OE 1 as the Kentiſh-codlin, marrigold, gilly- 
r 85 ummer-pearmains, ſummer-pepins, Holland- 
Depins, golden-pepins, and even winter-pearmains. For 


— they muſt not be made at the ſame time of the 
. | 0 


| Ipective fruit is in 
Pepin. Nay, 
not tied preciſe 


the condition before directed for the 


ear hath been, you k der. 
© n, you may make your cyder. 
ne, two, three, or four.weeks later.” þ wok. | 

13 | | x D) : 


a . 


„Now poſſibly I might be aſked why 1 did not, 


ther had come in, as he informs us, when he ſays, | 
ſweat in the houſe. before the cyder is made; but not |'caution-than leaving room for the liquor; to fepment in 


gathered, and not ſuffered. to lie a while in the. heap, | 


And if the apples be not mellow enough, the cyder will | 


: To the cauſe above aſſigned by Sir paul Neile for the 
liquor's fermenting too much, another may be added; 


than the hard apples, the warmth of the weather hurries 


the liquor much leſs palatable: or it may even hurry it | 


yet they muſt be made at the time when each re- 


os by the making of that cyder, you are 
g to tha I i 4 
dition of the " y to that particular time, but, as the con 


' CY D 


When the preſſing of the apples is finiſhed, the moſt 


careful makers of cyder ſtrain their liquor through a hair 
ſieve, to ſeparate from it the coarſeſt dregs ; which is a 


practice every way adviſable, It muſt then be left to 
itſelf, till it has undergone the neceſſary fermentation, - 


and depoſited its groſſer lees. To this purpoſe ſome put 


it immediately into hogſheads, others into large tubs or 
groſs lee, before the fermentation had been wholly fi- | v 


ats, and the moſt curious into a veſlel intended for that 
very uſe, wide at top, and growing narrower all the way 
down to the bottom, near which is a tap to draw of 
the liquor. This veſlel is fixed upon a ſtand, or ſtilling, 
and frequently contains from five to twenty CE | 
In theſe veſſels the heavier lees ſubſide, and the lighter . 
form at top a cruſt, which, by its ſinking afterwards, 
gives timely notice that the ferment is gone off, and that 
the liquor is fit for racking. Some gentlemen, who 
ſpare no pains to make their cyder as fine as poſſible, 
think that the excellence of the liquor depends greatly 


on catching the very inſtant when this cruſt breaks; and | 


in order to be ſure of it, they ſet a perſan to watch and 
give immediate notice of the crack or noiſe Which the 


cruſt makes in breaking. They hold this to be the cri-, 


tical time for racking off the liquor, and maintain, that 
ſo much of its ſpirit is evaporated very ſpeedily after, as, 
to render the cyder irtecoverably vapid. This, therefore; 
ſhould e alas to; and upon the firſt ap- 
pearance of the cruſt's falling, the cyder, which is then 
become tolerably fine, ſhould be drawn off the groſſer 


lees, and tunned into the hogſheads. The uſual time 


taken up in this, primary fermentation is from thirty, 
ſix to forty-eight bours z] more or leſs, according to — 
weather. Some affirm that they have had good eyder by 
tunning it directly from the, preſs, without any other 


the hogſhead, where it remained from firſt to laſt: but 
this method is liable to many hazards, and: ſucceſsful, 
where it has been ſo; only in? favourable, ſeaſons. The 
groſs lees are apt to riſe on etexy conſidexable change of 
weather, and when they do, they ſet. the;Tyder/,on the 


fret, which, ſhould, it do no worſe, certainly;xobs it of 


its ſpirit, and, when over, leaves it flat and vapid. Be- 


| y | ſides, repeated experiments, have proved, ;that.ſourneſs 
will break into ſo ſmall particles, that it will be long be- 


in all fermented liquors begins ever at the, lees, and there= 
fore the more of them is left among the cyder, the more 
'readily it will turn eage rt. oo ge! 
Here I muſt obſerve, that a moſt important precau- 
tion is too often overlooked by many of . thoſe who 
make cyder of winter fruits; fot that a.ſufficient warmtl 
of the air is as eſſential to ferment the rough juices 0 
hard apples, as it is dangerous to ſuffer the heat to be, 


too great in the fermenting of cyder made of ſum- | 


mer fruits. If the weather is very cold; when the hard 
apples are preſſed, the help of fires ſhould be recurred 
to; or if that has been neglected, or could not be con- 
veniently uſed, it will be right to carry the cyder to a 
place warmed conſiderably by the ſun for a ſhort time 
in the ſummer, and there to place it out of the im- 
mediate reach of the rays of the ſun. The bung of 
the caſk muſt be looſened, becauſe there will ariſe a 
degree of fermentation, which will attenuate any viſ- 
cidity not overcome by the firſt fermentation; Great 
care muſt be taken that this. fermentation be not car- 
ried beyond the nice point of correcting the rough raw 
taſte. of the fruit: for if it goes farther, the liquor will 
either become vapid, or turn to vinegar, As, ſoon as 
the deſired point is obtained, the liquor ſhould be 
racked off, eſpecially if much feculence has ſunk to 
the bottom, and it ſhould then be carried down into 
the vault, where it may be preſerved long in perfection. 

The choice of proper veſſels to keep the cyder in after 
it has fermented is very material; no liquor being ſo apt 


as this to take the taſte or tang of the caſk. New veſlels, -- 

though the wood be ever ſo well ſeaſoned, generally M 

give a diſagreeable.reliſh to all liquors, and will do ſo 

| remarkably to cyder, -unleſs due caution be uſed be- 
fore-hand. . . Frequent ſcalding with hot water, into 


which ſome handfuls of ſalt have been firſt thrown, 
or with water in which ſome of the pomice has been 
bojled, and waſhing afterwards with cyder, are the 


| uſual remedies againſt this evil, and ſeldom fail of re- 
. Rr | T Ke 47 40 . 
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do well, and all wine veſſels tolerably; for, provided the 


| deſcends, and covers the _ by means of the taper- 


and waſte, A little wheaten-bran caſt in after the fer- 


now in uſe, and then give my own general opinion of 


with well tempered clay, kept moiſt, to prevent its 


moving it effectually. Of old caſks, beer veſſels are 
the worſt: they always ſpoil cyder; as, in return, y- 


der caſks infallibly ſpoil beer. Canary and brandy caſks 


tartar adhering to their ſides be carefully ſcraped off, and 


they well ſcalded, there is no danger in uſing them. |. 


The beſt way of ſcalding them, is to boil a parcel of 

dried wormwood in water, and with that and a bruſh of 

the ſame plant to rub and ſcour their inſides, This will 

correct the acid of the tartar; and ſo will likewiſe all 

vegetable aſhes uſed in the ſame manner. Thoſe who 

adviſe fumigating the caſks with brimſtone, confidently 

affirm that the cyder becomes ſtronger, and keeps better, 

when the veſſels have been thus prepared, and for this 

reaſon they tun immediately after the operation, and be- 

fore the ſmoak evaporates. To enable ſuch as may 

chooſe to examine, by fair trials, how far this is true in 
fact, I ſhall here add the neateſt method of performance. 

Melt a pennyworth of brimſtone, and dip in it a piece 
of new cloth, or of canvaſs, till all the brimſtone is im- 
bibed, and the cloth or canvaſs looks like a piece 
of ſearcloth :. then roll it cloſe, tie it, and with a wire 
ſuſpend it at the bung, three parts in four within the 
veſſel ; light it, and let it bury till it is ready to fall into 
the caſk, then take it out, and tun without delay. 
Some add a little powdered cinnamon, cloves, pepper, 
or other ſpice to the brimſtone for fumigating; but 1 
ſee no great reaſon for their ſo doing. 

The beſt ſhaped veſſels for keeping cyder in are, as 
adviſed by captain Sylas Taylor, in a lh ſubjoined 
to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, and by Mr. Worlidge, thoſe 
of which the barrel-boards are ſtrait, the veſſel broader 
at one end than the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer 
end, with the bung-hole in the top. The advantage 
of this form is, hat in the drawing of the cyder, 
though but flowly, the ſkin or cream contracted by 
its fermentation (as is the caſe of all ſtrong liquors) 


ing of the veſſel, and thereby preſerves to the laſt the 
ſpirits of the cyder, which would otherwiſe evaporate 


mentation, thickens this coat or cream of the liquor, 
and thereby conduces much to its preſervation. 

We come now to a point of great importance, and 
hitherto of as great uncertainty, which has raiſed among 
the curious a controverſy of long ſtanding, and not like- 
ly to be brought to a ſpeedy deciſion, without a courſe of 
regular experiments. Some maintain, that continued 
fermentation and frequent racking certainly ſpoil the 
cyder ; whilſt others aſſert, that it can never be good 


To this ſecond racking others add a third in March 
or April, when the lees have thoroughly ſubſided, This 
again is followed by a little fermentation ; and for. that 


reaſon chiefly it is objected to by thoſe who think every 
fermentation hurtful which is not ſtrictly neceſſary. 
* of 


Others, on the contrary, and particularly 

Devonſhire, where the ſtrongeſt eyders are made, look 
upon thorough fermentation as the great ſecret. to have 
their cyder fine, light, and free from dregs, and accord- 
* A not only approve of the above laſt mentioned 
method, but proceed much farther, as follows: 

At firſt tunning they do not fill their hogſheads to the 
bung, but leave an empty ſpace to receive a pailful of 
freſh cyder from the preſs : this renews or increaſes the 
fermentation, and ſets the whole on working with ſome 
violence, The froth which riſes at the bung is carefully 
ſkimmed off, and the waſte of liquor thus occaſioned is 
conſtantly repleniſhed with unfermented,cyder.. By theſe 
means the whole is kept from the fret for a conſiderable 
time: for it is not uncommon to have cyder thus ma- 
naged working for a fortnight, - A month after this opera- 
tion, and the ſtopping of the veſſels, the cyder is racked, 
and, generally ſpeaking, in two months more a ſecond 
time: and if it frets, which however is ſaid ſeldom to 
happen in this method, it is racked off a third and a fourth 
Io make a proper choice among the ſeveral above re- 


cited methods, they ſhould: be tried together, with the 


ſame fruit, of equal ripeneſs ; the cyders ſhould be kept 
to the ſame age, and their different qualities ſhould be at- 
tentively obſerved; Juſt information cannot be obtained 
in any other way: for the want of accuracy and exaQneſs 
will render the experiment fruitleſs and inſignificant. 
Every one will tell you, that his method affords good 
cyder : but this general expreſſion gives no determinate 
idea, and forwards knowledge very little. Would gentle- 
men be at the trouble to keep notes, and minute down all 
the differences ' obſervable in the ſame cyders under dif- 
ferent managements, it might ſoon be known what me- 
thod gives the ſtrongeſt, which the neateſt, the rougheſt, 
melloweſt, or lighteſt cyders; and every one might then 
purſue, as his taſte or intereſt ſhould died, that which 
would anſwer beſt : but till ſomething of this kind be 


done, only very ſlow and inconſiderable improvements can 


be expected. e 

In the mean time I muſt obſerve, in general, that when- 
ever the lees of cyder are in ſuch quantity as that the li- 
quor cannot preſerve them from a tendency to putrefac- 


tion, as muſt be the caſe with the-firſt, and y the 


ſecond lees, it is certainly adviſable to rack off the liquor; 


without them. Some rack once, ſome twice, and others | and that, if the cyder is kept in a place not ſubje& to the 


whenever the liquor frets. Some look upon the lees as 
the food and nouriſhment of cyder : others, as a cauſe 
at hand, upon every change of weather, to ſet it on the 


— — 


various changes of the weather, the little fermentations 
raiſed by racking cannot be attended with any great dan- 
ger; nor will the frettings return. But as to the fre- 


fret, and turn it ſour. Every man has a ſyſtem of his | quently repeated fermentations which are ſaid to be, of 


own, and a peculiar practice conſequent thereon; and 
fo great is the variety of methods, that nothing certain 
can be drawn from them but this one general concluſion, 
that we are ſtil] at gueſs work, and muſt be obliged to 
future trials for any rules that can be thoroughly depend- 
ed on. | ſhall therefore here relate the ſeveral ways 


this matter: but I ſtrongly recommend the making of 
nocurats-experiments.on.cach.......__ I-37 

One method is, to leave the cyder in the vats ſome 
days longer than was before adviſed, and till it fines in a 
great meaſure: then to tun it into hogſheads, where it 
is to remain without any farther racking. Thoſe who 
recommend this practice ſay, that their cyder is thereby 
rendered the ſtronger and mellower: and thoſe who ob- 
je& to it reply, that lying on the groſſer lees, which 
cannot all be fallen in the vats, it muſt be apt to fret, 
turn foul, and, in unſettied weather, eager. 

A ſecond and more common method is, a fortnight 
after tunning, to rack into other hogſheads. There the 
cyder undergoes a ſecond gentle fermentation, and while 
this laſts the bung muſt be left open; afterwards, when 
the fermentation leſſens, covered only with a wet cloth, 
or a tile; and when it is quite over, ſtopped down cloſe 


choice, the practice of the makers of cyder in Devon- 
ſhire, they ſurely are by no means adviſable. ' 
The few points which experience has hitherto detet- 
mined in regard to the making of cyder are, that weak 
cyder cannot bear above one or two rackings without t00 
great a Joſs of ſpirits ; that ſtrong cyder made of winter 
apples will ftand ſeveral rackings, and thereby grow mel- 
lower, and be the ſooner fit for drinking ; that the more 


| the liquor is fermented, the rougher it will grow; that 


fermentation is no other way ſo well promoted, 3s 0 
putting into the hogſhead from time to time ſome the 
liquor freſh drawn from the preſs ; and laſtly, that to hate 
a rich, racy, palatable cyder, a little inclining to the 
ſweet, great care muſt be taken to prevent all future fer. 
mentation after the liquor is once become fine. If 
ſhould be foul, iſinglaſs will help to fine it, by precip” 
tating the flying lee. | 2 de 
In general, the cyder that is longeſt in fining | * 1 
ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting, if it has been made he 
thoroughly ripe fruit: but, as was before obſerved in 17 
article of wines, all liquors will be much longer in ng 
ing * mild moiſt weather, than in cold dry weather © 
froſt. | | 
When the bung hole of the veſſel is cloſed up, 3 nc 
vent- hole ſhould be left open, or but looſely ftop 


= ſpent 


cracking, by ſtrewing over it a handful of bay-ſalt. 


| a peg, for ſeveral days, till the wild ſpirit of che liquor * 


CYT p 


ſpent; for otherwiſe it will break the caſk, or find ſome 
other vent, which, though but ſmall, will always abide 
open, and prove the ruin of the _ Many have 


ſpoiled their cyder by this only neglect, and never appre- | taining three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
hended the cauſe thereof. After. this wild ſpirit is ſpent, The cytiſus may be raiſed either from its ſeed ſown 
the vent-hole, as well as the bung, ſhould be ſtopped ] about the middle of October, or in the beginning of 
quite cloſe ; and then the cyder, though ſeemingly flattiſh | April ; or if greater ſpeed be defired, from cutting flips, 
at firſt, will ſoon improve, and become briſk and pleaſant. | or layers, planted in the ſpring or autumn, ſo as to 
Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder, if occaſioned by a two] leave a ſpace of four feet between each plant. Such 
free admiſſion of air into the veſſel, for want of right] are the directions of Columella, who adds, that if the 
ſtopping, is remedied by grinding a ſmall parcel of apples, | ground be well dunged for this planting, and well hoed 
and putting them into the caſk, which ſhould then be] up round the plants, which ſhould be watered during 
ſtopped up cloſe: but care muſt alſo be taken to open the | the firſt fortnight, if rain does not fall, plentiful crops 
vent ſometimes, or the veſſel will be in danger of burſting. may be obtained from this excellent vegetable, cially 
The liquor thus managed muſt likewiſe be drawn off in « Þ-fit-for horſes, oxen, cows, ſhee » hogs, goats, and 
few days, either into bottles, or into another caſk, left the poultry. It is alſo ſingularly profitable for bees, whoſe 
murk ſhould corrupt the whole maſs ; to prevent which, | honey it increaſes prodigiouſly. It has the ſame effect 
ſome put in only the juice of the newly preſſed apples. 


l les. upon the milk of cows, beſides greatly improving its 
The ſame may be done to flat bottled cyder, by adding | quality. In the kingdom of Naples the goats feed upon 
about a ſpoonful or two of new muſt to each bottle of the | it, and great quantities of excellent cheeſe are made 
dead liquor, and topping it again. Cyder that is dead or | from their milk. In 4 iflands of the Archipelago, the 
flat will often revive again of itſelf, if cloſely ſtopped, | Turks make handles for their {dts of the wood of this 
upon the revolution of the year, and the approach of ſum- | ſhrub, which, when full grown, is as hard as ebony, 
mer: but cyder which has acquired a deadneſs or flatneſs by | and of a fine yellow colour. It will beat cutting as 
being kept in a beer veſſel, cannot be revived again. f oftefi as its ſhoots are about fifteen ot tighteen inches 
Thick cyder may be rendered clear and good by a long, which may be ſeveral times in che year ;. for it 
ſecond fermentation, or, ſometimes, by oſs throwing, ſhoots and flowers during eight months in the countries 
into it two or three quite mellow apples. But eyder in | where it grows well, and continues green during the 
which the acetous fetmentation has taken place, can] whole winter, if the ſeaſdn be ät al favourable, Its 
never be reſtored. If it be only a little ſouriſh, or | ſeeds degin to ripen totrards the end df Auguſt, and 
drawn off in another veſſel, about a gallon of wheat] continue to do fo until the cold ſtops then. Tt will be 
(blanched is beſt) ts a- hogſhead of eyder, and ſo in | fit for cutting at the end of three Years at fartheſt, and 
proportion for any other quantity, will both amend and | ſhould be carefully kept clear of weeds, and hoed up | 
preſerve it: or if it is {6 ſour that the wheat does not | between each cutting, If given as green fodder, whicl 
anſwer that purpoſe, it may be corrected by egg-ſhells, | it affords during eight months of the year, about fifteth 
powdered alabaſter, xe. pounds weight of it are ſufficient for the daily food of a 
Cyder which has contracted any ill flavour or taſte | horſe, twenty pounds for an ox, and 6 in proportion 
from the veſſel, or from any other cauſe, will be helped | for other cattle, according to their ſize and ſtrength. 
by the addition of a little muſtard ſeed ground with ſome | When made into hay, it ſhould be given more ſparingly, 
of the cyder.'- +, i  '| becauſe it is then more nouriſhing. In this ſtate it 
Ginger accelerates the - maturation of eyder, gives it | ſhould be ſteeped in water, before it is given to cattle, 
more briſk ſpirits, helps fetmentation, promotes its | and then be mixed with chaff or ſtraw.” The tittie of 
duration, and corrects its windineſ ee. cutting it for hay, is when the greater patt of its ſeeds 
When the juice is too thin or weak, it is a common. begin to grow large; and the manner of making this 
and very adviſable practice to give by art that ſtrength |. hay is, to let the ſwarths lie ſome hours in the ſun, till 
which nature had not · beſtowed. To this end, raiſins of they are faded, and then to = them thoroughly in the 
the ſun, or the lees of rich wines, are uſed with good ſhade. Columella De Ruſtica, Lib. V. cap. 12. 
ſucceſs ; as is alſo ſugar, Writers on this 'ſubje give | Mr. Miller allows the cytiſus every quality that can 
various directions for the uſe of this ingredient : but it | recommend it for the feeding of cattle in the countries 
would be needleſs to repeat them here, as it is of very | where it grows naturally, ſuch as the iſfands' of the 
little importance in what 'manner it be done, the giving Archipelago, Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Italy, 
a body to the liquor being the only thing wanting, and | but is perſuaded that it will not thrive in England, fo 
this a proper quantity of ſugar will effec, in whatever as to be of any real advantage for that purpoſe here; 
ſhape it is uſed. When the deſign is to colour the | becauſe it cannot bear ſuch hard froſts as we ſometimes 
cyder, the ſugar is boiled till it becomes brown, and | have; or if it does not bear them fo far as not to be ab- 
then put into the caſk. _ 55 I Ic̃ſ ſolutely killed, it will be fo much damaged thereby, as 
CYTISUS, the name of a plant much cultivated by not to be able to recover its verdure before the middle 
che old Romans for the food of cattle, and called by | or latter end of May; nor even then to put forth ſhoots 
Jome ſhrub-trefoil, and by others ſnrub-lucern. _ | that will bear cutting more than onte in a ſummer; 
It riſes to the height of five, fix, or even more feet, | beſides, their being ſo woody, if ſuffered to grow to any 
with a ſhrubby ftalk, covered with a greyiſh bark, and | conſiderable length, as to render that cufting very trou- 
divided into many branches, covered with a hoary down | bleſome, and of little ſervice by way of Fodder. He 
while they are young, and garniſhed at each joint wth, therefore thinks, upon the Whole, tha 


2 | | that it can never 
trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon foot ſtalks about an inch | anſwer the trouble and expence of cultivation in this 


in len There are two or three of theſe at each country, where we have many other preferable plants; 
fo, o that the branches are cloſely covered with them. | but that, in hot, dry, rocky countries, of which we have 
The lobes are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and hoary on their | now ſeveral in our colonies, where few other vegetables 
underſide; and theſe leaves remain all the year. The | will thrive, this may be cultivated to great advantage; 
flowers, which are of a bright yellow, blow on foot- | for it will live there many. years, and proſper very well. 


ſtalks which atiſe from the ſides of the branches, each 
foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers ; and theſe are 
ſucceeded by compreſſed moon-ſhaped pods, each con- 
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by ſelling dearer than I buy, 1 ard, ha inconntniesce 


AB-CHICK, a chick newly hatche d. 
i DAFFODIL, the name of a well-known 
flower, of which there are ſeyeral ſpecies, The 


of having any thing to do with bulls, and the conſe- 
quences; ſo that I always preſerve my cows in their full 
common ſort grows 2 by the borders of woods, milk, and find it no uncommon thing for one of theſe 
and fields, in many parts of England; this hath a large milch-cows to be milked twice a day, and afford a 


bulbous root, from which come out five or ſix leaves, 
about a foot long, and an inch broad, of a greyiſh co- 
Jour, and a little, hollowed in the middle, like the keel of 
a boat. The ſtalk riſes a foot and a half high, having 
two ſharp longitudinal angles; at the top comes out a 
ſingle flower, incloſed in a thin ſpatha, or ſheath, which 
is torn open on one ſide, to make way for the flower to 
come out, and then withers and remains on the top of 
the ſtalk. The flower is of one petal, or leaf, being 
connected at the baſe; but is cut into ſix parts almoſt to 
the bottom, and theſe all expand. In the midſt of this 
3s ſituated a bell-ſhaped nectarium, called by gardeners 
a cup, which is equal in length, to the petal, and ſtands 
zerect. The flower nods on one fide of the ſtalk. The 
'petal is of a pale brimſtone colour, and the nectarium 
yellow. It flowers in the beginning of April; and after 
the flowers are decayed, it turns to a roundiſnh capſule, 
with three cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen 
in July. This ſort propagates very faſt by off-ſets from 
the root. For the method of cultivating the more cu- 
rious ſpecies of daffodil, ſee the article Naxcissus. 
DA, dew hanging upon the graſs. 0 
DAIRY, the occupation, or art of making various 
kinds of food from milk, particulariy butter and cheeſe. 
It alſo ſignifies the place where theſe operations are per- 
A Eo: „„ 5 

The following account of managing a dairy was writ- 
ten by a gentleman who has for a conſiderable number 
of years employed himſelf in that buſineſs, and acquired 
by his induſtry a plentiful fortune. ET 
_ He begins with recommending the cultivation of ſaint- 
foin to every perſon concerned in a dairy, as it is ob- 
ſerved to increaſe the milk of cows, both in quantity 
and quality, above any artificial paſture yet known, and 
therefore he adviſes the farmer to keep his cows upon it, 
100 ͤ—B—AÄAAA ior d; acting 
An acre of the worſt land, continues he, will, 
' when improved by. this graſs, maintain four cows very 
well from the firſt of April to the end of November, 


» 


Kfer part of their ſubſiſtance the four winter months 


ollowing. You muſt buy then about four hundred milch- 


cows, but take care you chuſe them with judgment. 1 
have bought your largeſt ſort of runts from Wales, for 
leſs than fifty ſhillings a cow, with a good calf by her 
ſide, which I always diſpoſed of as ſoon as I could. You 
will obſerve, that I make too good an uſe of the milk to 
afford the calf his ſhare of it: I generally keep theſe 
cows above twelve months, and then, ſelling them, 
ſometimes for four pounds a-piece, I ſtock myſelf 
with ſuch that are new milched. I obſerve this rule 
every year, and the trouble is ſufficiently rewarded by 
the advantage-it brings me ; for beſides the profit I make 


"and afford beſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay, to make the 


lon and an half at a meal. Four hundred of theſe co 
will coſt a thouſand pounds; and you: will find, that, 
coming from a poor paſture to a rich, they will proſper 
and increaſe both in milk and ſize. In eight convenient 
places about your hundred acres let there be huilt eight 
thatched ſheds, a little riſing in the middle to carry off 
the water; the height may be ten feet, and the breadth 
thirty; each of theſe ſheds ſhould be a hundred a 
twenty-five feet long, and, under the: higheſt part, di- 
realy in the middle, you muſt raiſe, a ſlight partition, 
lathed and plaiſtered, which. ſerves to ſupport the ridge 
of the roof, while the two ſides are ſuſtained by ſquare 
wooden poſts, about eight feet high, and placed at pro- 
per diſtances. eng Iv Mid om 
<« On either ſide of the partition wall let there he fixed 
a kind of rack, like thoſe in ſtables, which is to zun the 
whole length of the ſhed, and muſt be placed as high. as 
a cow can reach her fodder from. The ſhed muſt next 
be divided into ſtalls, like thoſe, for ſtone-horſes, and 
each ſtall will; be above five feet broad; the length of 


| theſe ſtalls muſt be exactly fitted to that of a co, that a 


croſs bar, being placed at the outward end, may keep 
the beaſt from running backwards: thus ęvery ſhed will 
hold fifty cows, fiye and twenty on: each ſide of the par- 
tition: to every one of theſe ſheds you muſt appoint a 
man, whoſe buſineſs it will be to clear the place, and 
carry off the dung; as alſo to mow the ſaintfoin every 
day, and give it to the cows in the rack before- men- 
tioned: this man: beginning at one end of his proportion 
of ground, and going gradually on to the other, the firſt 
place will always, be fit to mow, again by that time he 
has gone through his whole diviſion. our cows are 
thus fed at diſcretion, with neither too much nor too 
little; they are not peſtered with the ſcorching heats, 
nor troubled with the ſtinging fly, which, in open 


| paſtures, often makes them whiſk about, and trample 


down more graſs than they eat. At each end of every 
ſhed you muſt build a ſlight room of brick, thirty feet 
ſquare, and ten feet high, which is to be divided, the 
croſs-way of the ſhed, into two partitions, each fifteen 
feet broad, and thirty feet long; that which joins the 
cow-houſe muſt be paved with tiles, and is to ſerve for 
a dairy; the other muſt be floored and windowed, and is 
to'be a lodging-room for the dairy-maids. Every ſhed 
will require five maids, that is, to every ten cows one 
dairy-maid ; fewer might ſerve, but it is better to exceed. 
than fa!) ſhort, in this particular. Thus each dairy will 
have two or three maids belonging to it, whoſe lodging 
will be the room adjoining, and whoſe care 1s to extend 
to the ſhed on both ſides the partition, to the five and 
twenty cows which are the neareſt to their ſtation. All 
along both ſides of the partition, at about a foot above 
the ground, let there be fixed, cloſe to the wall, a ſtrong 


pipe 


DAI 


pipe of lead, a little leſs than an inch diameter; both 
which pipes, being ſomewhat raiſed exactly in the mid- 
dle of the ſhed, muſt have a gentle and almoſt an invi- 
fible deſcent from that riſing to the dairies, through the 
wall of which their nether ends are to be brought, and 
there wrought into one another, that whatever deſcends. 
through them, into either of the dairies, may have iſſue 


DA1 


cauſe about that time the graſs of the field bloſſoms alſos 
and the fluſh of the ſap is come to its height and matu- 
rity, and then abates, for the roots of the graſs at that tinte 
begin to harden and grow dry; nor do they take in the 
juices of the earth ſo Rel as they did before, and there- 
fore grow drier and drier, till the ſeed is hardened. The 
ſeed being thus brought to maturity, the roots of the gtafs 


hut at one mouth. This mouth of the pipes muſt be 
made very ſmall, and neatly fitted into the hollow end 
of a {trong wooden axle-tree ; which, whilſt it is turn- 
ing ſwiftly round the mouth of the pipe, may by no 
means {train it by the motion, but receive, into its own , 
hollow, the milk which deſcends through the leaden 
pipes, without ſpilling any, and paſſes fo far through a 
wheel, or veſſel like a barrel, only much larger in its 
circumference. The axle-tree, which this veſſel is to 
turn upon, is bored very full of round holes, through 
which it delivers the milk into the veſſel, as faſt as it re- 
ceives it from the pipe. e £7 TIATITE TOO : 

The veſſel muſt be capable of containing, at leaſt, 
three times the quantity of milk, which it is deſigned to 
receive; and there muſt be fix wings or thin pieces of 
| 00d, glued on edge-ways to the wooden axle-tree,whoſe 
Jength and breadth muſt be ſo contrived, as to leave a 
free ſpace of ſix inches at either end of the axle-tree, 
and a foot between their edges lenth-ways, and the 
| ſmooth inſide of the veſſel; in the moſt convenient part 
of which muſt be contrived a door, to open and ſhut 
down upon occaſion, as cloſely as if there was none. 
This door will perform'/its work very neatly, if you line 
the inſide and edges with ſome kind of cloth, which is 
commonly uſed in the preſſing of cheeſe. The other 
ſolid end of the axle- tree muſt extend itfelf about five 
feet longer; and the whole length may be ſupported by 
ſquare wooden poſts, and turn in their tops, which are 
to be made hollow, and kept greaſed for that purpoſe. 
'This end of the axle-tree 1s to be faſtened into a wheel, 
exactly like thoſe which are uſed in many places for 
roaſting of meat. The diameter of this laſt wheel muſt be 
within fix inches of the height of the dairy, and two or 
three large dogs, being put into it at a time, will turn 
it with extraordinary ſwiftneſs: the dogs are eaſily taught, 
and will at laſt take delight in the-exerciſe. I have 
brought up a large buck to the practice of this labour, 
and it is wonderful to ſee the force with which he runs 
round an hour or two together, and turns a wheel of 
ten feet diameter; but you muſt make your wheel as 
light as it can poſſibly hold together. I have but one 
thing more to ſay, and J finiſh this direction: pretty near 
that fide of every ſtall in your ſhed, to which the maid 
muſt come to milk the cow that belongs to it, let a hole, 
as ſmall as will ſerve the occaſion, be contrived by your 
plumber, in the uppermoſt part of the leaden pipe, to 
ſhut and open with a little ſcrew, which ſcrew, for fear 
of loſing it, may be faſtened by a little iron chain to the 
body of the pipe. I have endeavoured, in the deſcrip- 
ton of all this, to make my meaning as plain as poſſible, 
and hope the reader will, with a little attention, compre- 
hend the whole.” | ö e 5 

The ingenious Mr. Liſle obſerves, that ſo much 
Cleaning and ſcalding is neceſſary, that the dairy farmers 
| ſpend as much wood in fire, for that purpoſe, during 
— ſummer, as they burn for other purpoſes in the win- 
ter, | 

[f the milk veſſels are not kept clean they will be 
our, and the cheeſe will be ſour before it can come, and 
it will eat ſour and choaky. A cold dairy is a great 
means of preſerving cream from turning ſour. The 
milk-houſes ſhould alſo be large, for otherwiſe the ſteam 
ariſing from the hot milk as brought in from the cows, 
will heat the air of the room. 

Care ſhould be taken when cows begin to give off 
err milk, to milk them clean; for if this be neglected 
they will ſoon grow dry. Cows generally begin to give 
Fe the height of their milk about the time of the 

loſſoming of the wheat, and continue ſo till a good 
Arcen comes on, when their milk will increaſe; 

— cold and rainy weather in the autumn will ſoon 
*Date their milk again. Perhaps the reaſon why the 


mk of cows abates about wheat bloſſoming time is, be- 


14 


ö 


for ſome time, till the cold of the winter checks them, 
ſtrike freſh ſap roots, or buds, preparative to the enſuing 
ſpring, and which will the next year be the ſpring roots 


and increaſe. On theſe new efforts the tart of the au- 


tumn graſs depends, till the cold checks it. This graſs 
is called the aftermath, and upon the growth of this the 
cows milk depends, | 

It has been obſeryed, that the milk of the hill-coun- 
try cows do not yield the ſame: proportion of cream, as 
that of the vale cows ; owing, in all probability, to the 
poverty of the hill-country cows, which are generally 
„7000000 tc boat $0 Ge ateds 

Thunder will break the cream, and turn the milk in 
the milk-pans, ſo that no cream can be ſkimmed off for 
butter; nor will the cheeſe-curd hold together, but will 
break aſunder.. 7 


It is commonly ſaid, chat a uart of cream will make 
a pound of butter; but this muſt be underſtood of cream, 


that hath ſtood two or three days to ſettle, for three pints 


of cream juſt ſæimmed from the milk will, in three 


days, be reduced to nearly a quart. If you bring in the 
milk and ſtrain it n into the pans, without 
letting it firſt ſtand to cool, the cream produced by it 
will be much leſs, than it would have been, if the milk 
had been ſuffered to ſtand and cool before ſtraining. 

In ſome parts of Dorſetſhire they ſet the milk over the 
fire in braſs pans to warm, which makes the cream riſe, 
and when a bladdle is formed in the middle, they take 
the pans from the fire, ſkim off the cream, and put it 
into a tub. After this the dairy-maid, by only putting 
her hand, and ſtirring it about in the tub, brings it pre- 
ſently to butter, without the help of a churn. The 
butter made by this method is very rich, but the cheeſe 
made from the ſkim-milk very poor, See the article 
CHEESE JFF 
The hill-country farms are not ſo well adapted to a 
dairy as thoſe in the vale; becauſe the foddering ſeaſon 
in the former holds ſo much longer, occaſioned by the 
rowet-graſs falling of a month ſooner, and the ſpring- 
graſs coming a month later than in the vale. Liſſe's 
Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 139. | TY 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has given the following account of the profits of 
a dairy kept on twenty acres of land, which he ſup- 
— to be an addition to a farm, not one by itſelf. 

othing therefore is allowed for the feed which the 
cattle may accidentally have on the arable land, or tur- 
nips, which they may expend in the winter. 2 


© EXPERIMENT, 1763. 


| Food, Produce, and Expences of a DAIRY of four Cows in 


.a Year. dA 


Their food, four ſmall paſtures, amounting to ſixteen 
acres, or thereabouts. Two of them I fed in the ſpring, 
rather late before J ſhut them up for hay: another, of 
ſix acres, the cows had to themſelves till the others were 
mown ; and then I ſhut that up for a rowen (aftermath) 
crop of hay, cutting it the twentieth of Auguſt, 

Therefore they had firſt that of ſix acres, another of 
two acres, which is common for all my cattle, be- 
ing never mown ; next a five acre piece, after the hay 
was cleared from it, and then the other field of three 
acres: beſides which, they ran four days in my clover, 
till finding the butter taſted, I took them out. 

It will appear alſo by the following account, that they 
eat in winter one ton and ſeven hundred weight of hay, 
and two loads and a half of ſtraw bought for them, be- 


acres of oats for them and four horſes too; the chief of 
my lands lying that year fallow. e 


TR . 


ſides their ſhare of ſome which grew on my farm, the 
whole of which (ſoft corn ſtraw) amounted only to five 


- xx - 
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EXPENCES. 


1763. April 27. For two hundred weightofhayo 5 


Auguſt 8. Twenty-five ditto = ,- = x 17 

Nov. 30. A load of ſtraw = = - =- © 14 
Dec. 30. Half aditto = = = - — 0 5 
1764. Feb. 15. Dito — - 3 


Feb. 20. A load ditto = — 0 11 
Sundry expences, viz. pans broke in dairy, 
cheeſe-cloths, bruſhes, brooms, ſalt, &c. 

came exactly to = = — — — 0 IO 10 


6 


— — — 


+» 


4 


- In the above account is included nothing for firing, 
which coſt me very little, as the ſmall buſh-faggots, 
which I grub up on borders of fields to clear them for 


the graſs to grow, completely ſerved my dairy this year : | 


theſe are difficult of ſale, fetch but little, and muſt be 
rooted up if no cows are kept. | 
The cook in the family managed as dairy-maid : there 
are in this reſpect great diſadvantages in only keeping 
four cows, if a dairy-maid is alſo kept to attend them; 
for ſhe may manage (and they do in this neighbour- 
hood more, in proportion} eight or ten cows, as well as 
four, which alters the proportion of the expence great- 
ly ; and in firing it is but a ſmall addition of wood to 
e addition of four or five cows. 


PRODUCE. 


3 i F hk * 
Butter, milk, and cream, uſed in the _— 3 
the butter ſixpence per pound, the cream ſix- 
pence per pint, the milk one halfpenny per 
pint (the market prices) -———— — 9 4 8 


Seven hundred and ſixty pounds of cheeſe, ſold 
at two-pence halfpenny per pound = - 7 8 6 
The value of two yearlings, kept for | 
ſtock (valued by a farmer, who of- 
fered to take them at the price) — 3 10 © 
Two ſucking calves, fold at = — 0 15 6 : 
ps | —4 5 


| | „ 1 8 
Deduct expence:——————— 4 6 4 


Profit, four pounds three ſhillings per cow, 16 12 4 


EXPERIMENT, 1764. 
Ford, Produce, &c. of four Cows a Year, 


Paſtures the ſame as the laſt year. Turned them into | 


an acre of the five acre field the fixteenth of May, be- 
ſides which, they had three acres to themſelves. Mowed 
this year the fix acres, and the remaining four of the 
five acres. No clover. = | 


EXPENCES. 


IE. | 6 9 : | ; | 
April 26, and May 8. Cloths, pans, bruſhes, 
ſalt, xc... 0 8 10 
Faggots for firing — = = = —- — 1 10 
Eighteen hundred weight of hay = - 2 5 
Half a load of ſtraw 2 om 
May 6. Four hundred weight of hay — 0 10 
July 1, and Auguſt 6. Salt, cloth, lead, mend- 
ing brooms &c. = - 0 $. 10% 
October 10. For ſundries 20 9 2 


1 


O 
O 
O 
O 


ww» „ wy 


5 14 10% 


The fire-wood was mot of it this year bruſh- faggots 
out of a wood, and but few of the ſmall buſh-faggots : 
I am therefore enabled better to calculate their value. 


Beſides the ſtraw bought, they had what was to ſpare of | 


my farm. 


2 
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PRODUCE. 


* 


1764, 


| 


J. 3. d. 
June 14. Three calves, ſold to the butcher 3 6 0 


Aug. 18. Seven pounds and a half of butter 0 
Nov. 1. For two hundreed and thirty-eight 


pounds of butter made to October 22 6 4 9. 
For four hundred and ſeventy-three 4 
pounds of cheeſe, at two-pence half- 
penny per pound, made to the end of 
ugu - 4.18. 627 
For milk and cream to October 22 = 1 1x 6 
March 1. For eighty-two pounds of butter 
from October 22, to January 17 —-2 8 9 


ö 


|. For milk and cream to February 14 — © 10 6 


For two hundred and thirty-ſix pounds 
of cheeſe, eighty at two-pence half- 
penny, and one hundred and fifty-ſix 
at two-pence per pound — — - — 2 2 8 
Sold two heifers, the laſt year's 
 _ yearlings, for - = = - 7.00 
Valued, &c. at then = = =- 456 
| | | — 7 6 
| 24 0 6 
Expences = = = = = = == 5 14 102 


Profit, four pounds eleven ſhillings per cow 18 5 72 
There are ſome very material obſervations to be made 
on this account. Is four pounds three ſhillings the value 
of a cow's feed a twelvemonth? Surely not. Two 
ſteers, or heifers, may be kept and fatted in the place-of 
one cow : theſe will undoubtedly pay better. 

I am aware of the objection, that a dairy is never 
ſuppoſed to anſwer well without a good dairy-wife to do 
all the buſineſs of it. This certainly makes 4 material 
alteration : but four pounds a cow is, in this neighbour- 
hood, thought pretty near the profit of one, at leaſt as 
farmers wives own. Yet it muſt be evident, if there 
was no farther conſideration, a dairy muſt be attended 
with conſtant loſs: this conſideration is the advantage 
derived from the hogs, which evidently compoſes the 
whole profit of a dairy. | 

I am not yet able, from experiments, to aſſert how 
many hogs may be kept on a given number of acres 
without the aid of a dairy : this is neceſſary to be known 
before the exact profit of cows can be aſcertained, The 
ſpring litters ſtand greatly in need of the milk and whey, 
which is then coming on ; ſo that few, I doubt, could 
be bred at that time of the year without them, 

I ſhall, every year, make all the obſervations I can on 
the feeding of them, to be able to judge better for the 
future. aL Fo 8 TRE 

I ſpeak from experience, and know well that grazing, 
were it not for the hogs, would be more profitable than 
four pounds per cow. 1 1 

I come now to ſpeak of my hogs; and in this point, 
like the laſt, I ſhall quote a page or two from my ma- 


, 


| nuſcript regiſter of experiments. 


__ 'FXPERIMEN'T $, 1763: 
Food and Produce of a Sow, and the Pigs bred by her, in a 
Year. | 


She pigged in April ſeven pigs, and in October eleven. 
 _EXPENCES. 


1763, hath PATSY OP 
Nov. 18. For two coomb of drains - = - 0 1 +4 
Cutting a litten 0 1 © 
Dec. 8, and Jan. 21. Ten coomb of peaſe— 5 1 © 
Expences on ditto = -- — 0 1 © 
For ten buſhels of barley = - - 1 0 © 
Feb. 17 and 25. Expences in ſelling - - — 0 IL 6 
*For nine coomb of drains and expences © 7 © 
For two coomb and two buſhels of peaſe 1 5 

— 0 


March 12. Drains — — ty — om = = 


VVV 


PRO DU CE. 


e Brought over 9 7 1 
| 1 6 a. Dec. 22. For three buſhels ditto — - 0 4 6 
OR. 30. A ſucking pig. « = - -» =» =0 2 3 28, For tail barkey'' + '- 20 14 5 
A fat roaſting hogg - 1 9 © 29. Grinding ditto - - - 0. 0 
A fat hog, one hundred and ten pounds Jan. 3. Forbran <'«- + = - 2 1 6 
weight = = = = — < — 112 9 Cutting pig 0 1 5 
Feb. 17. Ditto, one hundred and ſixteen pounds 8. For ſixteen coomb of drains - — © 10 8 
weight, at four ſhillings and ten-pence _ 12. Grinding barle \- - -' 0 1 © 
per ſtone — = = = = = = - 2 | 30. Six coomb of drains - - 8 4 0 
Heads, ce -- 0 25. For fix buſhels of barley -' 14 3 
% 2 2 36 1 
One ditto, at four ſhillings and ten- pence 22. For two eoomb of ſhorts «= - - © 4 : 


per ſtonne = = - - - 2 
Ten live pigs, carried to next year's ac- 
count, valued alt- - - - 4 16 


27. For one hundred and twenty buſhel 

ö — and five buſhels of cab-. _ 
bages ; fay one hundred and twentys 

| five buſhels of turns -Q 

5 18 12 9] N. B. My crop of turnips this year produced 

Expences - 8 11 7 eight buſhels per rod (their root and 

| top cut off:) one hundred and twenty=- 


9 0 
| 1 2 5 3 5 
Feb. 22. Three fat hogs fold alive = = - 6 7 0 Feb. I. Grinding 
O © 
6 


K 
* 
ö 


Profit - - 10 x 2| - five buſhels is therefore ſixteen rods, 
T — which, at two pounds two ſhillings per 
The dairy this year was four cows : all the whey and acre, the price this year comes to four 
let milk was thrown into the hogs ciſtern, together | ſhillings ; but J have ſaid ſix ſhillings. ' brad 
with the diſh-waſh and offal of the kitchen, and the | 27. A man boiling turnips - - -.-0 © 9 
drains of about twenty coomb of malt uſed in the fa- | For five buſhels of coals, at three times © 5 $ 
mily, beſides which, thirteen coomb more I bought for March 2. For ten eoomb of drains - 2 0 
them: all this compoſed their common waſh while lean : | Expen ces 0 0 6 
for three months in the ſummer, the ſow and the ſeven | For one coomb of ſhorts = - - 0 2 4 
pigs ran in my clover. Theſe articles, beſides common 6. Ditto - 4 = © 2 2 
graſs, (on which, by the bye, they feed as well as ſheep) | 8. A man boiling - = -' - - 0 1 0 
were all their lean food. 22 17 3 Co als 0 2 © 
Now, from the above account muſt be deducted the CCC — 
value of the clover- feed, as that certainly was not from ; | N ä 
graſs- ground, and may be eſtimated. Such deduCtions | Three months feed in clo rer 0 12 © 
I have no objection to, as we may come near the mark] ' - ——— 
in valuing : my calculation, however, does not require | OT on SO 0 0 
them, as the twenty acres were to have been an addition | en 


to a farm, not one by itſelf. I „ 4. Aug. 22. Sold eleven pigs, lean, for ml 13 15 0 
| | | _* ** *4 Nov. 12. Sold nine lean - - +, 13 3 © 
Seven hogs, at fourteen-pence per week, for. INar. 2 5. Value of ſtock carried to 


three months, come to - - - © 14 0 | i 
Thirteen coomb of drains - - - - 0 10 44 8 2 | 


” ten) with fix pigs = - 2 126 

55 9525 3 a Twelve pig - - 5 80 
But let theſe two articles be ſtated at two pounds | ] * IT with - figs: (hought 4 0 
one ſhilling and two-pence ; the propriety of the ſums The 3 8 1 2 o 


mentioned in my calculation for the profit of a ſow will 
not be impeached thereby. | | 
EXPERIMENT, 2764. 
Ford, Produce, &c. of Hogs a Year, maintained by a Daiky rf hae Of | 
of four Cows. - Profit 14 0 6 


The old fow pigged in April, eleven, and again in] Before I make any obſervations on this account, I 
November, twelve ; the young one ſeven, in January, ſhall explain the price J charge for clover-ſeed. 


Expences - - = -: 2.44 4. 0 


1765. I am enabled to do it very clearly this year, as I had | 
EXPENCES. | | none of my own, but hired a field of two acres and three | 
1764, J. s. d.] rood, at one pound thirteen ſhillings per acre, from May | 
Ten pigs, from laſt year's account, to be to Michaelmas. T hired it purpoſely for my horſes, but | 
reckoned here 4 16 6| kept the ten hogs in it for three months. | 
May 6. For eighteen coomb of drains - - 0 13 2| The price of the clover was four pounds ten ſhillings 
19. For two coomb of ſhorts - - = © o] and ſixpence. The cattle it fed were 
For ſeven coomb and two buſhels of | Five horſes, three months; | 
Hy "<=" „ - - © $ 6j . - Ten hops, three modiths ;eotD, | 
19. For a young ſow and boar - - - 1 4 of Thirty- eight ſheep and lambs, one month; 
28, For eighteen coom of drains = - - 0 12 81 © Two heifers, two monte. 
July 2, Yor two buſhels of ſhorts - - - © x o| The common price of joiſting a horſe is one ſhillin 
4 10. For four coomb ditto - - - - - o 8 ol and fixpence per week in clover; but that 1 may raiſe 
8.23. Expences in ſelling - - - - - © 5 of the price for the hogs, I will reckon the reſt of the cattle 
0a For two buſhels of oats - - - - © 4 ol as low as poſſible. ; | cr 
+ 12, For five coomb of drains - - 0 2111 . J. 8. d. 
N Sundry expences - - - - 0 1 6 Five horſes, ſay at three ſhillings and ſixpence + 
OV. 1. For one coomb of ſhorts - - - © 2 ol per week, for three months - = - - - 2: 2 © 
13. For two buſhels ditto - - - - © 1 © T hirty-eight ſheep and lambs, at two-pence per 
Expences in ſelling >. -.-o 03:4 couple, for one monte 1 5 4 
De 24. F or one coom of thorts - - - - © 2 0 Two heifers, at three-pence per week each, for 
& 17. For one buſhel ditto = - -. - - © o 5| two months 0 8 © 
— The hogs - s - - - 0 12 Q 
„ | 


1 


ö 


* This 


This comes as near the truth as any calculation I can ' 
make; and I can every year, by hiring clover, . keep my 
hogs as cheap as this, without any aſſiſtance from arable 
land of my own, AAuſeum Ruflicum, vol. IV. p. 274. 
reſpondent makes the following remarks. | 
Eleven acres. and a half, at fifteen ſhillings 
Ligne acres and a half of after-graſs, at ſeven 
mainder of the year after being mowed - 
Deduct for the ewes winter-feed, (for ſeven- 
5 


dhillings per head - - - - - - 3 8:0 | 


To be charged to the annual expence of four 


the average o 


One year's expence attending four cows, per 


The produce, per ſame accqunts, on an aver- 


Nett profit on four cows for one year, by 


Thus it appears, admitting his accounts of 


+ ſums of four pounds fix ſhillings and four- 
- - pence, and five pounds fourteen ſhillings 


ters, yet I think, that from April, 1763. 


wy amounting to fifteen ſhillings and one half- 


D Al 


\ 


In a later number of the above work, another cor- 
. . 
per acre, is 8 12 6 

ings and ſixpence per acre, for the re- 


3.3 9: 


teen, the average in the nine years) at four 


e „ „ . 88 3: 


Expences attending the winter-feed of the | - | 
well-known weed in the meadows; and which will 
| ſpread greatly, if the flowers are ſuffered to perfect their 


ſaid four cows, as it does not appear an 
part thereof pry on the twenty acres; | 
two years is 5 0 74 


his own accounts. = - = =. =. - - 13 8 105 


age of two years, (making the proper al- 
lowance, and three-pence wrong in adding 
% . 11 12 7 


his own account - - - - - - 9 3 44 
expences to be for two years. But not- 
withſtanding the appearance theſe two 


and ten-pence halfpenny, have of being 
the expence attending four cows two win- 


a 1 


to May 6, 1764, includes but one; and  * 
in which time it may be reaſonable to ap- 
prehend the hay and ſtraw therein men- 
tioned were conſumed for fodder, (except 

the two hundred weight of hay in the firſt- 
item, which, it is very probable, com- | 
pleted the feed of the preceding winter) 

as it does not appear any remained in ſtock; 
and that the one pound ten ſhillings, 
charged for firing, was alſo uſed in that 
time: therefore, if the firſt article of eight 
pounds ten ſhillings, and the two laſt, 


n 


2 


penny, in the expences of 1764, be re- 
jected, all the others, which are divided 

into two experiments, may very juſtly be 
looked on to be but one year's expence, 

and amount too - - 81 
Which being added to the rent - - 8 


: 3 
8 3 


* 


Makes the expence attending four cows one „ 
ear, excluſive of labour = - - - - 17 © 7 

Deduct this from the average produce on | 
two years, amounting to = - - - = 22 12 22 


Nett profit on four cows for one year is - 5 11 72 


which is one pound fix ſhillings and ſeven-pence three 
farthings per cow per annum, the whey and butter-milk 
excepted, which, from a cow, can be no great quantity; 
for, in the account of produce, I obſerve, that the 
cheeſe, in the year 1763, was ſold for two-pence half- 
penny per pound, and in 1764, for two-pence half- 
penny, and ſome for two-pence per pound, a price in 
thoſe years (the ſcarcity of the article conſidered) which 
indicates it to be not of the beſt ſort, but what is with 
us called cowherd-milk cheeſe, that is, the night's milk 


ſkimmed (fleeted), and the morning's milk freſh from the 


b bour. 
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cow, mixed together, and from which method nothin 
could be for the pigs from it but whey, and what butter. 
milk came from- the cream of half the milk, which 
amounts -to very-little from four cows only ; therefore 
the profits ariſing from pigs ſeem evidently to be from 
ſomething elſe beſide the paſture-land only, as neither 


; grains (drains) peaſe, barley, gurgins. (ſhorts) bran 
| oats, turnips, cabbages, .or clover, grew thereon, ang 


all of which, it appears from the accounts, were made 
uſe of in feeding the pigs. - Muſeum Rufticum, vol. IV. 
T ͤ ͤ EI OTE 1 
DAISY, the greater, or ox eye, by ſome called -t. 


| /in-wort, is the name of a perennial weed common in 
| paſtures, - The leaves are jagged, and embrace the ſtalk. 


The flowers are large, and radiated. The ray is white, 
and the diſh yellow : the ſeeds have no down. 
DALLOP, a tuft, or clump. 

DAM, -a mole, or bank to confine water. 
DAMSON, a ſmall black plum, brought Originally 
from Damaſcus ; -whence the name. | 
DANDELION, the name of a very troubleſome and 


ſeeds, which are light, downy, and of courſe eaſily 


— | blown about by the wind. 


DANEWORK, a name given in ſome counties to 
that ſpecies of elder, generally called dwarf-elder, or 
wall- wort. 7 515 N SP | 
DANK, damp, humid, moiſt, wet. 
DAPPLE, marked with various colours. 
DARNEL See CockLE. 5 | 
Annual DARNEL-GRASS, called white darnel by 


| Gerrard, and in the ſouthern counties crap. This plant 


is ſo much like the red darnel-graſs, that it has been 
greatly cultivated under the name of ray-graſs, or vul- 


| garly. r:e-graſs.; but the ſpike is much longer and paler; 
| and has beards, which the ray-graſs is entirely without. 
It is likewiſe annual; whereas the ray-graſs has ah 
8 root. Its ſeeds ripen with the corn. See Plate 


VII. ig. I. te: . . 
DAWN, the time when the light of the morning 
HEAT... e 
: DAY-BREAK, the dawn, the firſt appearance of 
light. 1 es 
DAT WORK, work impoſed by the day. Day-la- 


oy 


DEARTH, ſcarcity ; a time when food is dear. 
 DEATH-WATCH, the name of an inſect that 
makes a ticking noiſe, ſuperſtitiouſly imagined to progno- 
ſticate death, 
DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year. | 
The earth is now commonly locked up under its frozen 
coat, ſo that the huſbandman has leiſure to ſit and ſpend 
what ſtore he has before-hand provided. | | 
Now is the time to houſe ald cattle, and to fell all 
ſorts of timber, and other trees, for building, . or uten- 
ſils; to cut coppices, &c. | I 
Let horſes blood, fatten ſwine, and kill them. De- 
ſtroy ant-hills. nt Ord 
Plough up your land that you deſign for beans, pro- 
vided it be not frozen too hard; drain corn fields, where 
the water ſtagnates, and overflow, or water your meadows. 
Put your ſheep. and ſwine to the peaſe-rick, and fatten 
them for the market. Cut hedges, and lop trees. Mor- 
timer Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 448. - — 
DECIDUOVUs, falling, not perennial : an epithet 
applied to ſuch trees and ſhrubs as ſhed their leaves 1! 
the autumn. Thus the oak, the elm, the beech, &c- 
are called deciduous trees. | 
DECLIVITY, inclination or declivity, reckoned 
downwards ; gradual deſcent. 
DEFICATION, the act of purifying any liquor from 
its lees or foulneſs. . .-- —— | 
DELVING, digging, or the act of turning up the 
earth with a ſpade. . | | | 
DEMAIN, or demeſne, the land which a man hw 
originally of himſelf. It is alſo ſometimes uſed as 2 on 
tinction between thoſe lands which the lord of the mano? 
hath in his own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, 2" 
ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid manor, 48 be- 
long to free or copy-holders, , DEN. 
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PDENSHIRING. See the article Bunx-BAEINo. 
DEVIL in a buſh, or fennel-flower, a very trouble- 
ſome weed among the corn, eſpecially in Italy, France, 
and Germany, where it bounds much more than in 
this country. It riſes with Alender ſtalks, near a foot 
high, which ſometimes branch out at the bottom, and 
ſometimes are ſingle, garniſhed with a few very fine cut 
Jeaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of dill, Its flower is gene- 
rally blue, and its ſeeds are rough and black. This, to- 
gether with their being nearly of the ſame ſize as the 
grains of wheat, renders it difficult to ſeparate them 
from the corn, when the plant has been cut and houſed 
with it; they blacken the meal, and debaſe its value. 
The plant is annual, and therefore may be extirpated by 
rooting it out before it can ſeed, which is commonly in 


ouſt, 1370) 238620 SHY 40% 
8 DEVIL's-BIT, the name of a weed often found 
among the corn, but more frequently in meadows. It 
has a ſtrong, thick, fibrous, perennial root, which runs 
deep into x ground, and ſends out ſeveral branching 
ſtalks, which riſe near three feet high. The lower leaves 
are ſometimes almoſt entire, and at others they are cut 
into many ſegments almoſt to the mid-rib : they are ſe- 
ven or eight inches long, and from three to four broad 
in the middle, hairy, and ſit dloſe to the root. The 
ſtalks are covered with Riff, prickly hairs, and garniſhed 
with ſmaller leaves at each joint. Fhe flowers, which 
are of a pale purple colour, and have a faint odour, ap- 
pear in June, upon naked foot-ſtalks at the end of the 
branches, which decay to the-root every autumn. 
DEVIL's-GUT'S, the ſame with the leſſer bind- 
weed. See the article Bind-WiztED, ... 
DEVONSHIRING, See the article Bukx-BAkIx. 
DEW, the moiſture perceived on the ground, and on 


the leaves of plants, blades of graſs, &c. in the morning. 


| Thoſe who have made no other reflections on dew than 
ſuch as preſent themſelves naturally, think that all the 
moiſture one finds in the morning on plants and upon the 
ground, comes in reality from above; but, when the 
affair is examined with more attention, one ſees that at 
leaſt a great part of the dew ariſes from the earth itſelf 
and the plants, and keeps hanging to their ſurface. Mr. 
Gerſten, who hath made a diſſertation on this ſubject in 
particular, hath even thought that there fell no dew from 
above on the ground, and that all which we ſee under 
the form of dew aroſe from the earth or plants, on 
which it keeps hanging in pearls, till the heat ofithe day 

This opinion of Mr. Gerſten was not new, and we 
find, in the Hiſtory of the Academy for 1687, that ſome 
perſons of the company had advanced, that the dew roſe 
from the earth, and did not deſcend from above, becauſe 
they found under glaſs-bells as much dew as in other 
places expoſed to the air: it is probable, that ſince that 
time ſeveral perſons have been of the ſame ſentiment ; 

one finds even traces of it in ancient authors: but Mr. 
Gerſten did not derjve his notion from thence; he had 
given, in the work which we have cited, a new explica- 
tion of the riſings and fallings of the barometer that 
did not agree with the deſcent of dew; this made him 
think of examining the thing with more attention than 
had hitherto been done. He had already:obſerved in 
gardens that the graſs was full of a moiſture in the even- 
ng, and covered with very -perceptible little drops, 
whilſt the leaves of trees, and plants that were more 
raiſed from the ground, had not the leaſt appearance of 
it ; he remarked moreover, that all the plants had it not 


equally, that on ſome it was very abundant, whilſt he 
could ſcarce perceive it on others. 
* e ſhall not relate a great number of experiments 
at were made by Mr. Greſten, although ſome of them 
— extremely curious; but the reader will ſee hy thoſe 
Which we ſhall give an account of afterwards, that it 
Was neceſſary, in order to draw certain and exact conſe- 
INGO, to have a knowledge of ſeveral: facts, the diſ- 
2 of which was reſerved for Mr. Muſſchenbroek; 
— after having verified the greateſt part of Mr. Ger- 
eck, "periments, at firſt ſubmitted himſelf to his opi- 
ov, t he hath ſince changed, and is fixed in acknow- 
Sing ſeveral ſorts of dews, of which one more denſe 


than a hos others riſes from lakes, rivers, and marſhes. 


And a third falls from above: Mr. Muſſchenbroek 


experiments, which he hath made upon the leaden terras 
of the-obfervatory at Utrecht; it was not poſſible that 


ral bodies which he expoſed' there received dew on their 
upper ſurface ; from whenee Mr. Muſſchenbroek con- 
cludes that there is really 4 dew that falls. . 
Several obſervations and experiments repeated very 
often, and which always proved uniform; leave no longer 
any doubt with me concerning the nature. of dew, at 
leaſt with regard to its riſing or falling ; and I think one 
may be ſatisfied that 'it*riſes only from the earth and 
plants ; that this moiſture, or this vapour, confifts of an 
infinite number of little aqueous globules extremely 
light with which the air is loaded, and which it carries 
with it whitherſoever it is driven by its fluctuating mo- 
tion: thus the bodies which are met by this aqueous va- 
pour, receive it in all the parts of their ſurface, and are 
immerſed all at once! In the experiments of Mr. Muſf- 
chenbroek- where bodies èxpoſed on the leaden terras 
received dew on their upper furface; it is true the moiſ- 
ture did not come from 'the terras, but it foſe from the 
earth, and from the plants round about; it came ſuceeſ- 
ſively, and by the vehicle of air to the terras of lead; it 
was afterwards diffuſed through all the air that was above 
this terras, and faſtened to the bodies which were ex- 
poſed to receive it: if Mr. Muſſchenbroek had attended 
to the time when the dew began to be perceived on the 
terras, he would have remarked, that it was ſenſible a 
long time before at the foot of the tower, on whoſe 
ſummit he made the obſervation; I even doubt not but, 
if he fad raiſed a mirrour or piece of glaſs to ſix feet 
above the leaden terras, he would have found drops of 
dew attached to the inferior ſurface of the glaſs, as ſoon 
and in as great quantities as on the ſuperior ſurface: this 
I. cannèt doubt of from experiments 1 have made alon 
the different heights of the ſteps of 'a ladder. I place! 
two ladders oppoſite each other, joined at their tops, 
ſpreading wide aſunder at their bottoms, and ſo high as 
to reach thirty-two feet. To the ſeveral ſteps of theſe 
I faſtened large ſquares of glaſs, and ſet them in ſuch a 
manner that they ſhould not ſhade. or hang over one an- 


other. It was plain that, if the dew deſcended without 


firſt riſing, the top ſquares muſt be firſt wetted, and that 
on their upper ſurface ; but on the contrary, if the dew 
firſt aſcended from the earth, the bottom ſurfaces of the 
lower panes muſt firſt receive it: and thus in fact it hap- 
pened; the lower ſurface of the loweſt piece of glaſs 
was firſt wetted, then its uꝑper ſurface; then the lower 
ſurface of the pane next above it, and ſo on gradually 
till the whole was wetted to the top of the ladders, 

% But, in order to aſſure myſelf more certainly, and 
leave no room for doubt on this nee” rr have Jately 
repeated the ſame experiments at Paris upon a leaden 
terras. I ſuſpended a glaſs. upon a wooden frame, raiſed 
only two feet, and I conſtantly found drops of dew pretty 
nearly in equal quantity on the under fide as on the up- 
per ſide of the glaſs ; which is different from. the former 
experiments that were made. in the country, where the 
inferior ſurface was always ſooner and more e 


moiſtened than the ſuperior; but the reaſon of this d 


ference is very evident, for in the country the aqueous 
vapours roſe directly from the earth, and faſtened them- 
ſelves to the under ſurface of the glaſs; but it is not ſo 
on a terras of lead, and ſurrounded by lofty buildings: 
in this caſe, the air that is loaded with moiſt vapours 
cannot arrive thither but by long windings, and a very 
irregular fluctuation; ſo that there is no more reaſon 
why it ſhould faſten itſelf to the unden than to the upper 
ſide of the glaſs; or, in other words, the vapour doth 
not riſe there perpendicularly as in the country, but is 
driven in a Iateral direction 
Notwithſtanding all I have been ſaying, I do not pre- 
tend that there is but ane kind of deu, and deny not 
but there may be à dew whoſe parts are groſs enough, 
and have ſufficient weight to fall to the ground; yet I 
think ini that caſe it would be viſible, and form what we 
know by the name of fog: but our inquiry is at preſent 


7 


of that kind of dew, ſo ſtiled by all, which is imper- 
| —_— to the eyes, and becomes ſenſible only by wet- 


t ting 


founds the exiſtence of this laſt on a great number of 


any vapour ſhould riſe from this terras of lead, yet ſeve- 
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ting thoſe bodies that are expoſed to the air in the night,” 
. Alem, Acad. Roy. Sciences. 47 3 ts. n 
The reverend Dr. Hales, in his treatiſe of Vegetable 
Statics, tells us, that in order to find out the quantity 
of dew that fell in the night, on the 15th of Auguſt, at 
7. p. m. he took two glazed earthen pans, which were 
three inches deep, and twelye inches diameter in ſur- 
face; that he filled them with pretty moiſt earth, taken 
from off the ſurface of the ground, and they increaſed 
in weight by the night's dew 180 grains; and decreaſed 
in weight by the evaporation of the day one ounce + 
282 grains, ao anti lot 5 
He ſays likewiſe, he ſet theſe in other broader pans to 
prevent any moiſture from the earth ſticking to the bot- 
tom of them. He adds, the moiſter the earth is, the 
more dew falls on it in a night, and more than a double 
quantity of dew falls on a ſurface of water than there 
does on an equal ſurface of moiſt earth: the eyaporation 
of a ſurface of water in nine. hours winter's dry day, 
is Ir of an inch: the evaporation of a ſurface of ice, ſet 
in the ſhade during a nine hours day, was r. 90 here 
are 540 grains more evaporated from the earth every 
twenty-four hours in ſummer, than fall in dew in the 
night; that is, in twenty-one days near twenty - ſix 
ounces from a circular area of a- foot diameter; and 
circles being as the ſquares of their diameters, ten 
pounds ＋ two ounces will in twenty-one days be eva- 
porated from the hemiſphere of thirty inches diameter, 
which the ſunflower's root occupies; which, with the 
twenty-nine pounds drawn off by the plant in the ſame 
time, makes thirty- nine pounds, that is, nine pounds 
and three-fourths out of every cubic foot of earth, the 
plant's roots occupying more than four cubic feet : but 


- 


this is a much greater degree of dryneſs than the ſurface | 10 iris RAT | | „d 
Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a day of lime. 


of the earth ever ſuffers for fifteen inches deep, even in 
the drieſt ſeaſons in this count). 5 e 
In a long dry ſeaſon. therefore, eſpecially between the 
tropics, we muſt have recourſe, for ſufficient moiſture to 
keep plants and trees alive, to the moiſt ſtrata of earth, 
which lie next below that in which the roots are. 
Now, moiſt bodies always communicate of their moiſ- 
ture to more dry adjoining bodies; but this ſlow motion 
of the aſcent of moiſture is much accelerated by the 
ſun's heat to conſiderable depths in the earth, as is pro- 
bable, he ſays, from the twentieth experiment in the ſaid 
book. . 8 40 1 1 aH14. 83 
Now, 180 greins of dew falling-in one night, on a 
circle of a foot diameter = 113 ſquare inches ; theſe 
180 grains being equally ſpread on this ſurface, its depth 
. = | . RE i; 8 80 d 
will be 3 part of an inch = IT. 


he found the dew in a winter's night to be the , part of 
an inch; ſo that if we allow 151 nights for the extent of 
the ſummer's. dew, it will in that time ariſe to one inch 
deep: and, reckoning the remaining 214 nights for the 
extent of the winter's dew, it will produce two, thirty- 
nine inches deep; which makes the dew of the whole 
year amount to three, thirty- nine inches deep. 

And the quantity which evaporated in a fair ſummer's 
day from the ſame ſurface, being as one ounce 282 
grains, gives xy part of an inch deep for evaporation, 
which is four times as much as fell at night.  _ 
He ſays likewiſe, that he found, by the fame means, 
the evaporation of a winter's day to be nearly the ſame 
as in a ſummer's day; for, the earth being in winter 
more ſaturated with moiſture, that exceſs of moiſtur 
anſwers to the exceſſive heat in ſummer. | 155 

It is very certain, that ſubſtances of a very different 
kind from the uſual and natural matter of the dew, have 
ſometimes fallen in that form. Our Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions give an account, that, in the year 1695, there 
fell in Ireland, in ſeveral parts of the provinces of 
Leinſter and Munſter, for a conſiderable part of the 
winter and ſpring, a fatty ſubſtance reſembling butter, 
inſtead of the common dew ; it was of a clammy tex- 
ture and- dark-yellow colour; and was, from its great 
reſemblance, generally called dew-butter by the country 
people. It always fell in the night, and chiefly in the 
mooriſh low grounds, and was found hanging on the 
tops of the graſs, and on the thatch of the houſes of the 


poor people. It was ſeldom obſerved to fall twice in the boo from weeds by. good hoeing, they will 1 


He adds, that 


ſame. place, and uſually, wherever it fell, it lay à fort- 
night upon the ground before it changed colour, but 
after that, it gradually dried up, and became black. The 
cattle fed in the fields where it lay, as well as in others, and 
received no hurt from it: it fell in pieces of the bigneſs 
of one's finger end, but they were diſperſed ſcatteringly 
about, and it had an offenſive ſmell, like that of a church. 
yard. There were, in the ſame. places, very ſtinking 
fogs during the winter, and ſome people ſuppoſe this no 
other than a ſediment or connection of the heavier mat- 
ter of thoſe fogs, It would not keep very long, but it 
never bred worms, The country people, willing to 
have ſome good of it, tried it on their children's fore. 
heads, and it always cured them of a ſcald-head. Pj}. 
Tranſ. Ne 220. bot ne u led zug i lde 

For the nature and properties of dew, with regard ta 
vegoration; ſet the article ATMOSPHERE. |. , | 


en, 0) omg een e eee 154 
DIABETES, a morbid copiouſneſs of urine, dr. tho 

making water in too great quantities. This diſorder is 

mT common in horſes, and often terminates in death, 


or of a, weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured;;' they ſoon 
loſe their fleſh and appetite, grow feeble, their. coat 
ſtaring, and they die rotten. Of a young horſe there 
are more hopes; but he muſt not be indulged with too 
much water, or moiſt food. At the ſame time give him 
the following drink 43 4022 
| Take jeſuit's bark, four ounces; biſtort and 'tor- 
mentil-root, of each two. ounces : boil them i 
two gallons of lime-water to the conſumption of 
half, and give a pint three times a day.” 
water; and if theſe medicines. ſhould not ſucceed, give 
a quart of ſtrong alum-poſſet, three or four times a 
r e ee et 1 en % ile 
This method is proper alſo for a horſe who ſtales 


I blood; or the following balls may be given for that pur- 
%% 16917 K 51 


poſe, if the bleeding is profuſme in e is 

"IL CC 
Take bole armoniac one ounce, Japan earth hal 

an ounce, roch alum two drams, elixir 0 Vitrio 

IP x ; ' i 5 k "he. i 4 >46; 123444 4 1225 

one dram; make them into a ball with conlerve 

f [ $7. a-iS aki . F 58 07 fs 03; 5 TESTED 
of roſes, and give it every ſix hours. 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent 
exerciſe, over- ſtraining, &c. repeated bleedings in ſmall 
quantities are abſolutely neceſſary, till the mouths of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Barilet's Farriary, p. 16... 

DIAPHRAGM, midriff, or fkirt, as ſome call it in 
a horſe or bullock, is a muſcular ſubſtance that divides 


the upper cavity or cheſt from the lower bell. 


DIBBLE, a ſetting- ſtick, or inſtrument to make holes 
in the ground, for ſetting plants, ; cæec. 
DIG, a mattock. See MATTcc g. 
DIGGING. the act of turning up the earth with 2 
.. ßen $62 At: enen 
Was labour conſiderably cheaper in England than it is 
at preſent, and a ſufficient number of hands could be 
found, it would doubtleſs be the beſt way to dig by hand 
all the ground deſtined for potatoes, carrots; lucern, &c. 
many advantages would accrue from this method ef til- 
lage ;. the earth would be looſened to a greater depth, 
and much better pulveriſed; nor would the weeds and 
graſs be ſo apt to grow as in ploughed lande. 
DIGITATED, | branched, out into diviſions like fin- 
r TIT BW 71 IN D7 176. FOES: 16-4 * 
e DIEE, a ditch, It alſo ſignifies a dam or mound to 
hinder inundation g Rae 2 FO 
garden, and nearly refembling fennꝶ . 
Dill muſt be ſown where it is to remain, for it will 
not bear tranſplanting. The foil ſhould de light, and 
the ſeeds. ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe 3 
for they ſeldom grow: well- if they-are kept out of the 
round till ſpring. When the plants are eome vp, they 
ould be thinned to the diſtance of eight or ten inches? 
from each other, that they may have room to put forth 
their lateral branches; and if they are afterwards kept 


EWLAP, the fleſh, that bangs down from the ons | 


orſes ſubject to a diabetes, or profuſe ſtaling, if old, 


' DILL, the name of an herb cultivated in the kitchen- | 


"Ely 
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any farther care. When their ſeeds begin to be formed,. 
ſuch of the pods as are intended to be put into pickle 
for cucumbers (for that is their chief culinary uſe) ſhould: 
be cut; and when the ſeeds of the remainder deſtined for 
ſowing are ripe, they ſhould be dried upon a cloth, and 
then beaten out. If they are ſuffered to ſow themſelves, 


they will produce in the ſpring a multitude of young | 


plants, which will want no other culture than thinning 
them with a hoe, and keeping them free from weeds, -. | 
DINGLE, a ſmall clough or valley between two 
ſteep hills. , oY 3 
DITCH, a trench cut in the ground, uſually round 
the fences of a field. „ 
The mud of ditches affords an excellent manure, as it 
conſiſts of the putrid particles of animals and vegetables, 
mixed with the fineſt and richeſt mould; and therefore 
proves a great improvement to any ſoil, particularly the 
light and dry. But this mud ſhould be expoſed to the 
air for ſome time, that the ſeeds of the weeds generally 
contained in it may have time to vegetate or putrify, be- 
fore it be laid on the land. A 


* 


DOCK, the name of a weed, of which there are 


ſeveral ſpecies, and all of them remarkable for the large - 
neſs of their leaves; ſo that he muſt be a very ſlovenly 
farmer who ſuffers any of theſe plants to grow large. 
They ſhould be plucked up by the roots as ſoon as they 
appear, which may be eaſily done, as the roots are of 
the tap, or carrot kind. | 


. DOCKING, the act of cutting off the tails of | 


horſes. | | 1 | 
This operation is in general very ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted by the common methods, which are known to 
eyery farrier. But ſometimes a miſcarriage enſues by an 
inflammation and gangrene ſucceeding. 'I'heſe accidents 
_—_— ariſe from the tendons of the tail ſuffering} by 
an injudicious application of the knife or ſearing- iron, 
or in an improper ſeaſon for the operation. Neither the 
very hot or cold months are proper, for reaſons ſuffi- 
ciently obvious. The operation ſhould always be per- 
formed by inciſion, or the chopping engine: the knife 
being paſſed through the tail from above, whilſt it lays 
on the block; for when the cutting inſtrument is applied 
underneath, the blow. is given on the tail, which, by 
bruiſing the tendons, may be naturally ſuſpected to occa- 
ſion bad ſymptoms. The ſearing- iron ſhould be ſmooth, 
and better poliſned than thoſe generally uſed, and ought 
to be rubbed clean on a woollen- cloth, before it be ap- 
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{ out in roundiſh heads or bunches, many of them toge- 
ther, here and there, from the tem. |, 
. DODMAN, a name given in ſome of the northern 
counties to the ſhell-ſnail. e een ad ot ant 
|. DODRED beat, red wheat without beards. _... 
_  DOG's Graſs. See Coucu»sGRrass.. ab 
DOE, a deep furro x. 


* 
. 


DOLPHIN-#h, the name of an inſect very deftruc- 
tive to beans. See the article BEANS... »/ 
 DOOL, the ſame with dole. Sze Dots. _ -, 
-., DOSOME, aa epithet appplied to ſuch beaſts as im- 
prove apace. Thus a thriving beaſt is called, in the 
northern counties, a doſome be K 1 
D RAGGS, a name given in ſome counties to the 
heavieſt pair of ox-harrows. V 
DRAFEE, the grains of malt. 


DRAIN, a channel, or trench, cut in the earth, in 
order to carry, or drain off the water. See the articles 
enen, 5 
When coarſe graſs is produced, the ground is evident- 
ly over-charged with moiſture, proceeding either fro 
cold, hungry. ſprings, loaded with ſome mineral or-acid, 
which want vent; or elſe from external floods, which, 
being, confined by a ſtiff clay, impervious to water, re- 
main upon it, and corrupt the natural nouriſhment. prg- 
per for producing the ſweet and richer. graſſes: When 
this laſt is the caſe, the remedy is eaſy, by making proper 
drains to carry off the, ſuperfluous. moiſture. But if the 


the moiſture ariſes. from ſprings, a deep drain muft be 
cut in the loweſt part, and ſmaller drains from that 
principal ditch to: ſuch places as appear to be the heads 


wetter and looſer than other parts. The drains muſt be 
cut. deep enough to reach the bed, whether gravel or 
ſand, through Which the water flows; and upon the firſt 


more freely, and in greater quantity. 5 

Ihe ſmaller drains, communicating with the main 
ditch, ſhould be left open for ſome time, until the quan- 
tity of moiſture abate. After this, to make them co- 


vered drains, by which the ſurface is rendered level, and 


no part of it is loſt, they ſhould be filled up with ſmall 
ſtones. to within about a foot and a half of the ſurface, 
and then covered with turf, the green ſide downward, 


plied to the ſtump ; otherwiſe the ſparks, which fly from or with heath, broom, ſtraw, or any other thing that 


the iron, are apt to occaſion great pain, attended with 
the ſwelling both of the ſheath and fundament: nor 
ſhould it ever be applied flaming hot, for then it brings 
the burnt part away with it, and requires a re- applica- 
tion, in order to form a freſh eſchar on the veſſels; by 
which means the bone is frequently left too much ex- 
poſed, ſo that it is often a conſiderable time before it is 
8 * n 160615 361 
Farriers ſeldom apply any thing to the ſtump; which 
need only be anointed with the wound ointment, and 
when the eſchar is digeſted off, may be waſhed with allum 
or lime-water: but if an inflammation enſues, with a 
Ciſcharge of thin matter, a proper digeſtive, compoſed of 
Venice. turpentine, rubbed with the yolk of an egg and 
tincture of myrrh, ſhould be applied, with a poultice of 
bread and milk over it. The rump ſhould be frequently 
2thed with oil of roſes and vinegar, and a large quan- 
lty of blood taken away. If the fundament be at all 
ſwelled, and the inflammation at all ſuſpected to be com- | 
municated to the bowels, let cooling emollient clyſters 
© injected two or three times a day. Should a gangrene | 
enſue, add Agyptiacum to your dreſſings, and ſpirits to 
the fomentation : and apply over all the ſtrong- beer 
Poultice, with London treacle, twice a day. Bartlet's 
arriery, pag. 323. | ON ITG 28: 1 5 
DODDED: Sheep, ſheep without: horns. 


[ 


can moſt conveniently be had, proper to keep the earth 
from falling in among the chinks of the ſtones, through 
which, if no ſuch- accident happen, the water will paſ 

eaſily, the drains will, prove effectual, and the plough, 
after the earth that was turned out is laid above all, will 
go freely over, without being oppoſed by the ſtones. 
A foot depth of mould over the drain will be ſufficient 


in paſture- grounds; but this covering ſhould be at leaſt 


a foot and à half thick in ploughed lands. Where ſtones 
are ſcarce, faggots made of the branches of any kind of 


ſwer the. purpoſe ſo well, becauſe they decay and rot, 


is highly proper, where theſe are uſed, to line the ſides 
of the drains with brick or ſtone, without mortar, to keep 
the earth from falling in there, and at the ſame time give 
free admittance to the water. It muſt be obſerved, that, 
where a great quantity of water is to be diſcharged, the 
main drain into which the ſmaller drains, are to empty 
themſelves, ſhould not by any means be filled up, even 
with; ſtones, unleſs it be both very deep and very wide, 
and there be a great quantity of ſtones to throw into it, 
leſt. it ſhould not be able to diſcharge all the water; in 
which caſe the whole work will prove worſe. than uſe- 


| leſs; 4 remedy being very difficult on account of the 


ſtones, __ 


„ DODDER, the name of ſo remarkable a plant, RY -: The: beſt time for covering theſe drains is about Mi- 


Lane eaſily be miſtaken. It is entirely without 
ah = does not depend upon the ground for nourtſh- 
—— * ut when it is grown up, rots at the bottom, 
on es upon the juices of other plants about which it 

wines itſelf, by means of threads of a red colour; 


chaelmas ; becauſe the earth is drieft at that ſeaſon, be- 
fore the winter rains begin to fall. The digging of them 
is indeed very labotious work, particularly in marſhes, 
the ſoil of Which is always of a tough, ſtrong dun e 


It is therefore of great importance, that every means 


q 


Which it throws out. Fhe flowers are ſmall, and come | uſed to leſſen that fatiguing labour. The ſhoyels and 
| / | : 


ſpades 


. DOLE, or Deol, a long narrow green in an arable 
field, left unploughe. | | 


land be ſpouty or ſpewy, as it is commonly termed, and 
of, the ſprings, which will be known by their being 


touching of this, the water will be found to run off 


trees are ſubſtituted in their place: but they do not an- 


the earth falls in, and the drains are ſtopped: though it 
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ſpades univerſally uſed, are certainly too ſhort. Their 
length ſhould be ſuch as to give the Jabourer every ad- 
vantage ariſing from his own ftrength. In order to 
have this, he ſhould ſtand as erect as poſſible : for other- 
wiſe, he has not only the weight of the earth on the 
ſpade or ſhovel to'raiſe, but alſo that of his own body; 
whereas, if the ſhovel be of a due length, an eaſy ſhift- 
ing of the lower-moſt hand becomes a prop, or point, 
on which the weight at the end is raiſed, almoſt without 
bending the body. 6d 
Where the ground in which the ſprings are lies on a gen- 
tle declivity, Mr. Tull very properly adviſes ploughing it 
nearly horizontally, by which means each furrow carries 
off the water, which would otherwiſe ſink into the next 
ridge. If the clay underneath be at ſo ſmall a depth 
that the plough can reach it, this will have a very good 
effect: and as the nearly horizontal direction of the fur- 
row gives the water but a ſlow motion, it will not be ſo 
apt to waſh away the richer mould, as it would if the 
furrows were more perpendicular to the declivity. Theſe 
furrows ſhould, however, have ſlope enough to give the 
water a current ſufficient tò prevent its ſoaking into the. 
ridge underneath. Moe ea F 
f the ſprings riſe only at the bottom of a ſlopin 
ground, one large drain, reaching the whole length of 
the declivity, and cut down to the bed of clay under- 
neath, may be ſufficient, with the help of a channel to 
carry off the water. „„ ah 
If there is any mineral in the earth, efpecially a cha- 
lybeate, which Dr. Home has experienced to be very 
prejudicial to vegetation, ſuch mineral, being waſhed out 
by the ſprings, is lodged in the ſoil, towards the ſur- 


* 


the water from wet 
and Moor. e 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has obliged the public with the following obſerva- 
tions on the uſes of Arbing 52h 

The firſt experiment, ſays he, I made, was upon 
a piece of ground of about four or five acres, in the 
front of my houſe, of the ſpringy kind; where the wa- 
ters, collected from the rains and dews in a large plain 
of dry land above, broke out upon the declivity of the 
hill; and not having proper drains and channels, to 
carry them away, had, by long overflowing, rendered 
the ground ſo ſoft and boggy, as not to allow the tread 
of any ſort of cattle, (unleſs in very ſevere froſts;) and 
thereby made it intirely uſeleſs, and alſo very difagree- 
able to the eye. I took the opportunity of a very hard 
and laſting froſt, to carry on a large quantity of ſtones 
for making the intended drains: which were laid out in 
the following manner. A main drain, or trench, was 


lands. See the articles Bos, MAksH, 


. 3 © 1 
4 


made through the middle of the ground, from a mall ' 
rivulet (into which it was to empty itſelf), to a little 
above where the ſprings made their firſt appearance: 
from thence two drains (one on each ſide) were carried 
along the fide of a hill to the two extreme parts of the 
ground, emptying themſelves into the head of the firſt 
mentioned drain, which was only made about three feet 
deep till near the top of it. The branches or ſide drains 
were better than fix feet, as I hoped thereby to have cut 
off all the ſprings : but the declivity of the land being 
conſiderable, I was obliged to add two drains more be- 
low: as ſome of the ſprings had eſcaped under the bot- 
toms of the higheſt branches. I made the drains in the 
following manner. The bottoms were flagged with a 
thin tender ſtone (of no other uſe ;) the fides walled 
with rubbiſh ſtone (the walls being about five inches 
aſunder, and five inches high;) and the tops covered 
with a ſtronger kind of rubbiſh ſtone. Upon the covers, 
I laid ruſhes and reeds, (the then only produce of the 
ground) to prevent any dirt or ſoil from getting through 
the openings of them into the drains; and, laſtly, I I 
filled them up with the moſt porous ſubſtances, dug out to 
near the height of the ſurface. Y BEE 
«« began this work about the end of March, and 
had finiſhed it about the end of Auguſt. - I very ſoon | 
found the good effects of my labour, the ground being 
grown ſo hard and ſolid before the middle of October, 
that I was able to carry on, with carts, a very large 


| the profit of the latter exactly, I hurdled it off in ſmall 


they will be full as cheap, if proper clay, and fuel for 
g | burning them, can be procured upon eaſy terms. The 


'| fame kind of land ſince, with equal ſucceſs; and at a 
much leſs expence. 


heap of compoſt, which I had prepared ready for th 

purpoſe ; conliſting of freſh lirter from the ſtables, wr 
gin earth, ſtreet dirt, coal-aſhes, and lime, well incor. 
porated together by frequent turnings. The next ſum 
mer moſt agreeably ſurpriſed me with as fine a'crop of 
hay, both in reſpect of quantity and quality, as any of 
the neighbouring grounds could - boaſt, (above three 


loads to the acre :) and the aftermath, or ſecond crop 
was full as extraordinary as the firſt.” In order to know 


parcels: and, having taken in cattle by the week, found 
the profit better than twenty ſhillings a ſtatute acre. 
This ground has kept improving ever ſince ; and now 
affords me three crops every year; viz. ſpring paſturage 
for my milch-cows and early feeders, a moſt plentiful 
crop of good hay, and an excellent aftermath ;z without 
having had any ſuperinduction beſtowed upon it ſince 
the firſt, which is eleven years ago. When ſtones can- 
not be conveniently had, the common flat tiles for the 
bottoms, and the common brick for the ſides, and covers 
of the drains, will do very well; and, as bricks are 
more expeditiouſly laid than the rubbiſh-tenes, I think 


expence of draining this piece of ground was about 
five pounds per acre, I have drained many acres of the 


Another kind of land, which has 
fallen within my practice of draining, is what I call the 
ſour ſpongy land; where there is upon the ſurface a to- 
lerable good mould, for fix or ſeven inches deep, and 
below that a ſtiff clay, that will not permit any water 


ce. 8 | | to paſs through it; by which means, the ſoil above is fo 
DRAINING of Land, the operation of _—— off | 


land is often nearly level, or but gently declining, the 
| firſt ſtep I take, is (by levelling) to find the greateſt fall 
II can get within any reaſonable diftance. Then, by the 

means of iron-rods, (ſuch as are uſed in boring for 


| obſtruQs the paſſage of the water; and alſo what the na- 


| 


| procured ; taking great care that none of the clay, ot 


ſoaked and chilled, with a conſtant ſurcharge. of water, 
that it is not able to produce any thing but ruſhes, and 
all the worſt ſpecies of aquatic weeds, As this kind of 


coals) with a bitt or iron ſcoop at the bottom, I try in 
ſeveral places the depth of the clayey ſtratum, which ſs 


tures of the ſeveral ſtratums below it are, till I come as low 
as the level, where I propoſe to begin my drain. If I find, 
in ſuch ſearch gravel, ſand, foft-rock, pinnel, or other 
porous ſubſtance, I begin the good work immediately, and 
with full aſſurance of ſucceſs : making a good ſtone or 
brick drain (as before deſcribed) through the loweſt part 
of the ground intended to be drained ; and then filling 
it up with all the light porous ſubſtances, that ariſe in the 
digging of it, or any rubbiſh that can be conveniently 


hard ſubſtances, be thrown in again ; and that the top 
and ſides of the drain be left lower than the reſt of the 
land; that the winter rains may eaſily deſcend to it, and 
ſo paſs (as through a ſieve) into the channel prepared to 
receive them. If there be any low parts in the piece of 
ground, from whence the rain- water cannot deſcend to 
the main drain, ſmall pebble, or wood drains, ſhould be 
made from thoſe low parts into it: taking care to 
them up with ſome rubbiſh or light mould. The clay, 
which is dug out, may be converted (either by burning or 
laying up in heaps with quicklime) into a moſt excellent 
tillage, either for corn or graſs land, for the improvement 
of the ſame ground, or any other where it is more wanted. 
For the fertility of ſuch land, after ſuch draining, 1 
greater than can be well imagined by thoſe who have 
not tried it, even without any further improvement. 
generally (indeed) ſet on lime immediately afterwards, if 
the ſeaſon of the year be proper for it : which, I fay 
(from experience), is from the middle of April, to the 
middle of July ; being certain, (notwithſtanding ſome | 
great authorities, and the common practice are again 
me) - that twenty. buſhels ſet upon graſs-land, during 
that ſeaſon, are more than equal to thirty Jaid on 1 
the autumn, or winter ſeaſons. About an hundred _ 
ſixty buſhels to an acre are a proper dreſſing, The — 
kind of land, of which I ſhall now treat, is the blac 
peat or mooriſh land, many thouſand acres of which, in 


this kingdom, are now intirely uſeleſs, though n 
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being improved to great advantage. Nay, I will venture 


to affirm, that there is ſcarcely any ſo bad, but that it 


might, by proper means, and due induſtry, be converted 
oy "EE puede, For which aſſertion, I have a 
happy authority, in that beautiful teſtimonial of induſtry, 
given by Virgil, in his fourth Georgic, to the old Corycian 
farmer. If theſe kinds of land be nearly upon a level, 
I uſe the precautions mentioned in the laſt article; and, 
if I find my level will carry me below, or to the bottom 
of this black mooriſh or peat-earth, I do not regard the 
depth of my drains, as the digging is very eaſy, and 
what is thrown out will nearly pay the expence, by be- 
ing either dried into peat for fue], or burnt into aſhes ; 
which, if properly managed, are an excellent dreſſing, 
either for ſpring-corn, or graſs-land. In the draining of 
this kind of ground, I make one principal drain through 
the middle of the piece, (of ſtone or bricks, as before 
mentioned); and, at about every eighty or a hundred 
yards, branches from it. Theſe I make rather better 
than two feet wide at the top; and continue them nearly 
of the ſame width, till within eight or nine inches of 
the bottom. Then, with a ſpade (about nine inches 
broad at the top, and narrowing down ta three inches) 
I make a lower drain; and, upon the ſides or ledges 
(formed by the narrowing of it), lay large heath-ſods, 
cut ſquare, and exactly to the width of the upper part: 
by which means, a cavity is left for the water to run in. 
* thoſe ſods or covers, I throw bruſh- wood, or any 
kind of light trumpery : and, laſtly, I fill it up with the 
ſmalleſt of the black ſoil thrown out. Such is the pre- 
ſerving nature of this black peat or earth, to all vege- 
tables buried in it, that there is no doubt, but drains of 
this laſt kind will endure for ever, if they be laid dee 
enough, After the ground is drained and levelled, marl 
{if to be had near) ſhould be laid on; if not, ſand, 
| ads or any kind of light earth. If the firſt, no other 
uperinduction will be required; but if any of the lat- 
ter over it ſhould be ſpread, a cover of ſome of the 
fineſt black mould, that is pretty free from any 0 
or fibres; and then a compoſt made of horſe-dung, coal- 
aſhes, earth, or clay and lime; and, laſtly, it ſhould 
be laid down either with graſs-ſeeds alone, or with bar- 
7 (or oats) and. graſs-ſeeds. I laid down a piece 
(drained and managed as above mentioned) about the 
beginning of Auguſt laſt; with white clover, yellow 
clover, and common -hay-ſeeds, and though the ſeaſon 
was ſo remarkably dry and hot, yet the young plants 
came up very well, and very thick, and, in this preſent 
ſevcre froſt, it affords a verdure, not to be ſeen any 


where elſe in the neighbourhood. ; and the piece is con- 


ſtantly covered by my cattle, tempted by the look, and 
the ſweet food it affords them. I am now. preparing 


about five acres of the ſame kind of land, to be laid | 


down with barley. and graſs-ſeeds in the ſpring; and 
hope (if the ſeaſon proves favourable) to have a good 


Crop of both. I had no marl (or even clay) near, ſo | 


E obliged to make uſe of ſand and gravel for my firſt 
tratum, 5s | i 
. DRAINING-PLOUGH, a plough for cutting drains, 
in order to carry off the water from wet ſoils. . 
Several inftruments have been invented for performing 
this neceſſary operation; but as none were found ſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the intention of the huſbandman, the 
aiety for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
12 propoſed a premium of fift Pian ug the 
on plough or machine, of the ſimpleſt conſtruction, 
+ at ſhould, with the leaſt force, cut a new drain one 
dot in depth perpendicular, one foot eight inches wide 
ya the top, and ten inches at bottom; both ſides of the 
an equally looping, and the earth to be equally 
2 out on both ſides. In conſequence of this pre- 
NN ſeveral inſtruments for effecting this purpoſe 
8 0 — in to the Society; but upon trial one was found 
p — [yporior to the reſt, and anſwerable to the Society's 
N tilement: and in conſequence of which the pre- 
un was adjudged to the author. 5 | 
Plate ugh, of which we have given four figures on 
r 3 was made by Mr. Cuthbert Clarke, at Bel- 
1 * orthumberland ; and anſwered exgeeding well 
5 Le I but could not be drawn in a ſtiff 


clay with the force of eight horſes, Fig. 1. is a per- 
ſpective view of the whole inſtrument ſeen on one ſide. 
Fig. 2. another view ſeen in front. Fig. 3. a third 
view ſeen at the tail, Fig. 4. a ſection of the plough, 
to ſhew the diſpoſition of the three coulters. 
| Note. The ſame letters refer to the ſame parts in all the 
four figures; ſo that where any of the parts cannot be 
ſeen in that figure, the letters will not be found, 

A, B, C, are the three coulters: | 1 

D, E, F, the nuts and ſcrews that faſten the coulters 
to the beams. | ns 

G, H, I, a wheel, or rather roll, which prevents the 
| plough from going any deeper in the earth. This roll is 
divided into three parts, by circular pieces of iron, which 
project beyond the roll; and cut the turf into three parts. 
The coultecs follow in the ſame tract, and finiſh that 
part of the work. 5 £516 

K, K, the centers on which the roll turns. 

L, L, the nut and ſcrews which faſten the iron arbour 
in which the pivots of the rolls turn to the beams. 


1 


of the two iron braces 7 F ö 5 
M, a large iron-hook, to which the chain by which 
the inſtrument is drawn is faſtened. . | 
k N, the tow-chain, or that by which the plough is 
rawn. | 1 
O, the head of the plow into which the beams are 
— . 5 Li 
P, Q, R, the three beams. : 
'S, a ſhoe of iron, (the whole part from S to A be- 
ing of that metal) and into which the hoof of the 
plough is inſertd. We OED 
IT, a ſhelf on which the mould riſes after it is cut up 
by the coulter and fore part of the ſhare, till it is thrown 
out of the trench by the mould-boards, | 
V, V, the mould-boards, which throw the earth out 
on each ſide of the trench — 9 Tus 
W, W, a band of iron, which faſtens the after-part 
of the plough to the main or middle beam, 
X, the head of a tenon, which faſtens the mould- 
boards, and hoof of the plough to the main beam. - 
Z, Z, the two handles, like thoſe of a common 
plough. 3 1 da 
a, b, a piece of board tenoned into the handles, in 
order to keep the handles in their proper poſition. . _ 
c, d, repreſents the ſurface of the ground when the 
plough is at work, Therefore all the parts below that 
dotted line are under the ground when the drain is 
cutting. | | 
V, e, g, ſhews the angle which the coulters make with 
a line drawn parallel to the horizontal plane ; and is 
nearly equal to forty-five degrees. „ 
The figures are — on a ſcale of an inch to a foot; 
but many of the parts, being drawn in perſpective, can- 
not be meaſured. 5 | POE; 
We imagine it will be unneceſlary to ſay any thing 
farther with regard to the manner of working this 


| 


common plough. But it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 


horſes draw upwards, the plough has too great a ten- 
dency to get into the earth; the conſequence of which 
is, that, when the. ſoil is very ſtiff, and conſequently re- 
quires a very great force to draw the plough, the inſtru- 
ment cannot be held properly by the handles, the force 
of ſix men not being ſufficient to do this, but the plough 
will turn entirely over. This was ſufficiently apparent 
to the committee of the Society, at the firſt experiment, 
when the ploughs were tried in a ſtiff clay; for the tail 
of this very plough could not be kept down by ſix men 
at the handles. If therefore the angle /, e, g, were 
leſſened to about thirty-three degrees, this difficulty 


marſhy, boggy, and moory ſoils, it will anſwer the in- 
tention extremely well, and make a clean trench of the 
dimenſions e e and therefore 3 3 
fail of being a very valuable acquiſition in the practice of 
aden Es 3 

DRAPE, a farrow cow, or one whoſe milk is juſt 


dried up. IF 133 þ — 
Uu Z 


8 


Theſe arbours are kept in their proper places by means 


plough, as the operation is the ſame as that with the 


the angle /, e, g, being greater than that by which the 


would, in a great meaſure, be removed. However, in 


— 
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foremoſt wheels is to lock on either ſide, as doth 


at p, and as near as you can to the 


the line, the ſmall wheel at the neck of the hopper, 
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| DRENCH, phyſick, &c. given to a brute by means | 


df a horn, cut properly for that purpoſe. 

OUG „an inſtrument for ſowing corn in 
drills, or rows, which is an eflential part of the new 
huſbandry. | 

The two firſt inventions for ſowirig in this manner 
were Mr. Worlidge's drill-plough, and Don Joſeph de 
Lucatello's ſembrador, both of which may claim the 
merit of inyentions, and thetefore muſt not be omitted in 
this work. | | 

c Beſides the uſual method of ſowing corn, there are, 
ſays Mr. Worlidge, ſeveral other ways of diſperſing it, 
as by ſetting, and hoeing of it in, &c. This art of ſet- 
ting corn ſeems to be very ancient, as appears by Virgil, 
Unguibus infodiunt et ipſis fruges. And hath been a long 
time attempted to be brought into practice again, as ap- 
pears by Mr. Platt' Adam's Tool revived.” Mr. Wor- 
lidge then points out the defects in Mr. Platt's inſtru- 
ments, and proceeds thus: 

«© But to remedy and remove all manner of errors and 
inconveniencies that can be found in ſetting of corn, I 


ſhall here give you a plain and perfect deſcription of an 


eaſy and feaſible inſtrument that ſhall diſperſe Ju corn, 
grain, pulſe, of what kind ſoever, at what diſtance, and 
in what proportion you pleaſe to deſign, and that with 
very great expedition, and very little extraordinary 
charge, expence, or hazard. 

„ Firſt, make a frame of timber, of about two or 
three inches ſquare, the breadth of the frame about two 
feet, the height about eighteen inches, the length about 
four feet, more or leſs as you pleaſe, as at uuuu, Fig. 
1. Plate IX. Place this frame on two pair of ordinary 
wheels, like plough-wheels. The axle-tree of the two 


the fore axle-tree of a waggon, for reaſons hereafter 
ſhewn. The hindermoſt axle-tree, being of iron, and 
ſquare in the middle, muſt be fixed to the center of the 
wheels, that the axis and wheels may move together : 
then, about the middle of the frame, in the bottom, let 
there be fixed an iron inftrument, or of wood pointed 
with iron, like unto a coulter, made a little ſpreading at 


the bottom, in the nature of a ſhare, made to paſs | 


through two mortiſes on the top, for its greater ſtrength ; 
and made alſo to be wedged higher or lower, according 
as you will have your furrow in depth, as at oo; the 
uſe whereof is only to make the furrow : ſo that you 
muſt make the point thereof of breadth only to move 
the earth, and caſt it, or force it, on either ſide, that 
the corn may fall to the bottom of the furrow. Then, 
over this ſhare, or coulter, a little behind it, may a 
wooden pipe be made, to come from the top of the frame 
to the lower end of the ſhare, tapering downward, as 

1 to deliver 
the corn immediately, as the ground is opened, and be- 
fore any earth falls in; that what earth does afterwards 
fall in, may fall on the corn. This pipe is to proceed 
out of 2 large hopper fixed on the top of the frame, that 
may contain about a buſhel, as at 4: but ſo that the 
corn may gradually deſcend, according to the quantity 
you intend to beſtow on an acre. At the very neck of 
the hopper, underneath, in the ſquare hollow thereof, 
muſt be fitted in the edge of a wheel of wood, about 
half an inch thick, and proportioned to the cavity of 
the neck, as behind the letter r. The wheel need not 
be above two or three inches diameter, and fixed on an 
axis extending from one fide of the frame to the other: 
on which axis is alſo to be another wheel, with a groove 
on the circumference thereof, like the wheel of a ſpit or 
jack, as at 7, which muſt anſwer to another wheel of 
the like nature and form, fixed on the axis of the hin- 
dermoſt of the wheels, as at s: then fit a line (of filk 
is beſt, becauſe it will not be ſo apt to ſhrink and reach 
as hemp) about theſe two wheels, that when the inſtru- 
ment moves on the hindermoſt wheels, by the means of 


may alſo move; which leſſer wheel in the neck of the 
hopper, may have ſhort pieces of thick leather fixed in 
the circumference thereof, like unto the teeth of a jack- 
wheel, that upon its motion- it may deduce the corn out 
of the hopper, in what proportion you pleaſe: for in 
caſe it comes too faſt, then you may by a wedge at the 
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tenon of the piece whereupon the hopper reſts, as at /, 


or at the end of the axis of the lefler wheel, force the 


wheel and hopper together; as, in caſe it feeds too ſlow, 
then may you remove them by the ſame wedges to a far- 


ther diſtance; alſo in caſe your line be too ſlack or too 


hard, you may prevent either extreme by a wedge in the 
place where the axis of the wheel moves ; or by a third 


wheel, about the middle of the line, made to move farther 


or nearer, as you ſee cauſe, 

« Alfo by means of the iron-rod vv, fixed to the 
foremoſt axis that is made to lock, may you guide your 
engine at pleaſure ; which rod is made crooked at the 


end of the hopper, leſt that ſhould injure its motion, 


And at the turning, you may lift up your engine 
by the handles at x : for whilſt you lift it up, the corn 
feeds not until you ſet the ſame down again. 

« One horſe and one man may work with this in- 
ſtrument, and ſow land as faſt or faſter than ſix horſes 
can plough ; ſo that you may with eaſe compute the ex- 
pence, in caſe your inſtrument be fingle ; but you ma 
in the ſame frame have two ſhares at twelve inches dif. 
tance, more or leſs, as you will have the rows of corn 
diſtant the one from the other ; and two pipes out of the 
ſame hopper, and two ſmall wheels on the ſame axis, 
with other wheels anſwerable, every whit as eaſy to be 
performed as one; and then you may double your pro- 
portion of Jand in a day. | 

« This inſtrument will always keep the ſame propor- 
tion you firſt ſet it to, which you muſt thus contrive. 
Firſt, know the length of the furrow you ſow: then 
caſt up how many of theſe furrows at ſuch diſtance your 
inſtrument is made for (whether a foot, more or leſs) 
will amount to an acre: then conclude how much to 
ſow on an acre; as ſuppoſe a buſhel : then divide that 
buſhel into ſo many parts as you have furrows or diſ- 
tances in that acre: then take one or. two of thoſe 
parts, and put into your hopper, and obſerve whether it 
will hold out, or ſuperabound at the end of one or two 
furrows, and accordingly proceed and rectify the feeder: 
or you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it feed 
too faſt or too ſlow. ares i 
In cafe it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they be 
cloſe placed together, you may make that wheel at the 
loweſt axis, wherein the line moves, to be leſs than the 
upper ; then will the motion be ſlower: and thus may 
you make it move as ſlow as you will, by augmenting 
the upper, and diminiſhing the lower wheels wherein 
the line is; and make it move faſter by the contrary 
rule. | „ | 
“In caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace : in caſe you 
drive but ſlow, it feeds but ſlowly : here is no error. 

When you come to any turning at the land's end, 


by lifting up the hindermoſt part of the inſtrument, that 
thoſe wheels touch not the ground, the feeding of the 


corn immediately ceafeth, until you ſet it down yn 
„ Alfo all the corn you ſow lies at a certain depth, 
none too deep, nor any too ſhallow. 8 

« You may place a kind of harrow to follow; but 
the beſt way is to have on each fide of each furrow, 
a piece of wood, a little broad at the end, ſet aſlope to 
force the earth rounding on the corn. This may be 
well placed and fitted to the bottom of this inſtrument, 
juſt behind the ſhare and feeding pipe _ 

« By this method of ſowing any fort of grain or 
pulſe, may be ſaved the one half, and in ſome places more, 
which by the other way is either buried ſo deep under 
clods, that it cannot come up, or elſe is ſo ſhallow, that 
the cold in the winter, or drought in the ſummer killeth 
it, or elſe lies on the ſurface as a prey to the fowls of 
the air: much alſo thereof falls in cluſters, twenty ot 
thirty grains where one or two might ſuffice, which are 
common inconve niencies, and uſually happening to the 
vulgar way of ſowing corn : the greater half by far - 
loſt; which in all probability may be ſaved by the uſe o 


this very inſtrument, which will m_ requite the 4 
traordinary charge and trouble thereof: for here 15 f. 
corn ſowed under clods, but in rows, as the earth 15 
ſtirred and moved: it is all at one certain depth and at 
one certain diſtance, and equally covered, below the 5 
jury of froſt, and heat, and rapine of birds. * 
this way corn may be ſown in the very middle or C 


venient 
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venient depth of the mould, that it may have the firength 
of the land both below and above the root; whilſt in 


the other more uſual way, the corn falls to the bottom 


of the furrow on the gravel, clay, or ſuch like hard 
ground, where it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens 
to be in the midſt. This way alſo exceeds the way of 
ſetting corn, where the pins thruſt into the e 
harden and faſten the mould, ſo that, unleis the land be 
very light, it confines the roots to too narrow a place, 
which in this way is prevented; as I have obſerved in 

arden beans, that thoſe hoed in proved better than 
thoſe ſet with a ſtick. - n 

« By the uſe of this inſtrument alſo may you cover 

your grain or pulſe with any rich compoſt you ſhall pre- 
pare for that purpoſe, either with pigeon-dung dry or 
granulated, or any other ſaline or lixivial ſubſtance, 
made diſperſeable, which may drop after the corn, and 
prove an excellent improvement: for we find experi- 
mentally, that pigeon's-dung ſown by the hand on wheat 
or barley mightily advantageth it in the common way 
of huſbandry : much more then might we expect this 
way, where the dung, or ſuch like ſubſtance, is all in the 
ſame furrow with the corn ; whereas in the other vulgar 
way, a great part thereof comes not near it. 
« It may either be done by having another hopper on 
the ſame frame behind that for the corn, wherein the 
compoſt may be put, and made to drop ſucceſſively after 
the corn: or it may be ſown by another inſtrument to 
follow the former, which is the better way, and may 
both diſperſe the ſoil, and cover both ſoil and ſeed. 

« The corn alſo thus ſown in ranges, you may with 
much more conveniency go between, and either weed it 
or hoe it, and earth it up as you think good, and at 
harveſt it will eaſily repay the charges. 

« Alſo the fore-wheels being made to lock to and fro 
on either ſide, you may have an upright iron-pin fixed 
to the middle of the axis, extended to the top of the 
frame: and from thence a ſmall rod of iron to come 
to your hand, with a crooked neck juſt againſt the 


neck of the hopper ; by means of which iron rod, you 


may lock or turn the wheels either way, and guide your 
inſtrument, and rectify it, if it deviate out of its right 
courſe, a, 

„The hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the 
ſeed preſs not much harder when it is full, than when it 
is near empty, leſt it ſow not proportionably. 

* Though this inſtrument may at firſt ſeem myſteri- 
ous and intricate to the ignorant, yet I am confident 

it will anſwer to every particular of what I have writ- 
ten. Any ingenious wheelwright, joiner, or carpenter, 
may eaſily make it with very little inſtruction, and any 
ordinary ploughman may uſe it.” | 

The chief inconvenience in this inſtrument ſeems to 
be, that the ſeed is liable to be bruiſed as it drops from 
the hopper, by the wheel in the neck of that hopper. 


In the account which is given of the ſembrador, in 


the Philoſophical TranſaRions, it is juſtly obſerved, that 
the perfection of agriculture conſiſts in ſetting the plants 
at proper diſtances, in ground well looſened to a ſuffi- 
cient depth, that their roots may be able to ſpread, in 
order to collect the nouriſhment which is neceſſary to 
produce and ripen their fruit. But this is ſo little ob- 
ſerved, that almoſt all ſorts of ſeed are commonly ſown 
by handfuls at random ; whence it happens, that corn 
1s ſowed too thick in ſome places, too thin in others, 
and, frequently, the greater part of it is either not co- 
vered at all, or not deep enough; by which means it is 
not only expoſed to be eaten by birds, but alſo in cold 
countries to be ſpoiled by froſt, and in hot climates, by 
- e lun, To remedy theſe inconveniencies, Don Joſeph 
e Lucatello invented an inſtrument, which, being 


E to the tail of the plough, drops the ſeed regu- 


Dy in the furrow, ſaves four parts in five of the quan- 

ity which is generally uſed, and becomes the means of 

procuring a conſiderable increaſe, without employing a 

perſon purpoſely to ſow. . | 

a S a few words will explain the mechaniſm of this in- 
"ment, which has its merit, though it has not been 


0 8 | . 
und to anſwer in common practice, we ſhall venture to 
Slve the following ſhor 


t deſcription of it ; becauſe ſpme 
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of the principles of this may poſlibly ſuggeſt an uſeful 


hint to an ingenious artiſt. 

Fig. 2, Plate IX. is a box of wood: a, b, c, d, the co- 
ver of that part into which the corn is put, and which 
is open in Fig. 3. at W: e, /, h, g, A, I, Fig. 2. are the 
two ſides which cover that part of the box where the 
cylinder, which is ſtuck round with three rows of little 
ſpoons to throw out the grains, is turned round. Theſe 
ſides are taken off in Fig. 3. to ſhew the cylinder RS, 
and the ſpoons x, x, x, The internal ſhape of theſe ſides 
is expreſſed in Fig. 4. where may be ſeen the four trian- 
gular pieces p, p, p, p, and the triangular interftices 9, 2, 7, 
which ſerve to eonvey the corn diſcharged by the ſpoons, 
to holes which let it out at the bottom of the box. T 
is one of the wheels which turn the cylinder; and V 
the other end of the cylinder, on which the other wheel 
is to be fixed. The furrow in which the grain has been 
dropt is to be covered by the next turn of the plug! 

Ye, 


to which end the mould-board muſt project conſidera 


In uſing this inſtrument, according to Don Lucatello's 
method, it muſt be faſtened to the beam of the plough, 
at ſuch a height that the long projecting nails in the 


| wheels may touch the ground ſufficiently to make them 


turn round, but not enough for the wheels to reſt upon 
it, and drag along without turning. = 

This way of turning the wheels, and conſequently 
the cylinder, muſt occaſion an unequal diſtribution 
of the ſeed, wherever the ground is rough and ſtony. 
For this reaſon, and on account of ſome other incon- 
veniencies attending the uſe of it, the ſembrador is not 
an inſtrument to be recommended to farmers: but we 
would here refer to the conſideration. of ſuch as are bet- 
ter ſkilled in theſe matters whether an inſtrument 
leſs liable to this objeQion, or to the fault which 
is found in Mr. Worlidge's drill, may not be form- 
ed, by placing the ſeed-box of the ſembrador in a 
frame like that of Mr. Worlidge, with (inſtead of 
the wheels of the ſembrador, which turn upon the 
ground) two wheels, grooved like pullies, fixed upon 


the axis of the cylinder, to be turned with cords, like 


the ſmall wheel at the neck of Mr. Worlidge's hopper. 
A ſquare frame, like that, will keep the box more ſteady, 


and therefore render the diſcharge of the ſeed more regu= 


lar, than it can be in Don Lucatello's manner. 
M. Duhamel obſerves, that the drill-plough invented 
by M. de Chateauvieux delivers the grain with the 


2 exactneſs, and therefore deſerves much commen- 


ation; but that the price of it is too great for moſt 
farmers. His own, which we ſhall now deſcribe, has, 
for that reaſon, been the moſt generally uſed. 1 
M. Duhamel's drill is faſtened to the fore- carriage of 


a common plough. The hind part conſiſts of a plank 


SS, Fig. 5. Plate IX. at leaſt three inches thick, which 
is called the table. Underneath this table, and to the 
bottom part of it, are ſtrongly fixed, as at T, T, T, three 
ſhares. ' The beam I, I, is faſtened to the fore-part of 
the table: and the handles L, L, are let into mortiſes in 
the back part of the table, in which they are fixed. 
a, a, a, are three ſloped cavities cut in the table, to re- 
ceive the ſeed from the cylinder, and convey it through 
a hole, about an inch in diameter, in the center of each 
of them, into the hollow ec, at the back of the ſhare 
Fig. 6. The form of theſe cavities is more clearly ex- 
preſſed by a, a, a, Fig. 7. At ö, 5, b, 6b, Fig. 5. are 
axed four ſtrong ſtandards, to hold the drill - box ſteady. 
The ſhares Fig. 6. are made of wood, and terminate 
at the bottom of their fore- part a, in a circular form, 
coyered with iron. In their hind-part 5 is a groove, 


through which the ſeed drops to the bottom of the fur- 


row. The ſeed is conveyed from the cavities a, a, a, 
Fig. 7. to this groove b, Fig 6. by means of a thin 
plate of iron c, rounded and fixed to the ſhare, as at 4. 
Theſe ſhares are about. an inch and a half thick, and 
their height from @ to ò is at leaſt a foot. og 
As theſe ſhares terminate in a curve at bottom, if they 
meet with any roots, dung not thoroughly rotted, or any 
other ſubſtance which they cannot eaſil 
force it down to the bottom of the furrow, and by that 
means are never liable to be choaked: and to prevent 
this ſtill more effectually, the middle ſhare is placed 
= I | ſomewhat 


y divide, they | 
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ſomewhat more backward than the two others. It is 
likewiſe made ſhorter, when ufed in land laid out in 
ridges, in proportion to the greater height of the mid- 
dle of the ridges. The ſhares are generally ſeven inches 
aſunder. | | 
The four ſtandards 5, b, b, b, Fig. 5 and 7, are placed 
in ſuch a manner, that the blocks u, n, Fig. 8, in which 
a groove is cut, anſwer to the middle of this table. On 
an iron axle-tree which anſwers to the wheels, and which 
paſſes through the centre of the blocks, is fixed the cylin- 
der, or barrel o, o, which is cloſed at its ends, p, 3, and is 
likewiſe divided by two partitions 9, r. This barrel is 
made of thin ſplit deal, as are alſo the ends and partitions. 
t, t, is a thin board, or plate of tin or thin iron, faſtened 
with hinges, that it may be opened to put the ſeed into the 
three partitions pg, qr, rs. In the middle of each of 
theſe partitions, the n is pierced with holes three or 
four inches aſunder, and about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. The barrel and the wheels are ſo fixed on the 


iron axle- tree, that they all turn together. 


To know whether the holes 2, u, u, in the three parti- 
tions of the barrel are of a proper ſize and number to 
diſtribute the ſeed in the manner that is deſired, let ſome, 
ſuppoſe half a buſhel, be put into each partition. The 
blocks n, u, being placed on each fide, between the two 
ſtandards, whoſe inner ſides are rounded fo as to fit the 
groove in the blocks, and the table S, &, being raiſed fo 
that the wheels do not touch the ground, any one may 
eaſily ſee, by giving the wheels a turn or two round with 


the hand, whether the proper quantity of ſeed drops be- 
| | a row of holes in the ſtandards, through. which the iron 


hind the ſhare ; and alter it accordingly. | 

The barrel being properly fitted, the beam is faſtened to 
the fore-carriage of this drill. As it moves, the barrel 
turns with the hind wheels, and the ſeed drops out of the 
holes u, , u, Fig. 8. into the cavities a, a, a, Fig. 7, and 


from thence into the hollow c, Fig. 6. in the hind part of | 


the ſhare. 

When the plowman comes to the end of the field, he 
lifts up the hind carriage, which is light, and carries it 
till the horſes are turned for the next furrow. 

M. Duhamel does not fix the diameter of the hind 
wheels, but leaves that to be determined by the length of 
the ſhares, His were ſo proportioned, that when the 
ſhares touched the ground, the wheels did not touch it by 


two inches. He obſerves, that this drill anſwered ex- 


tremely well, where the ground was plowed into an even 
or level ſurface : but that the wheels were too ſmall when 
the middle of the ridges was raiſed high ; becauſe the 
ſhares were then on the higher part of the ridge, while the 
wheels were in the furrows. 

In Fig. 7, are two thin boards x, x, ſomewhat bending, 
which riſe up to about half the height of the barrel. The 
uſe of theſe is to catch the ſeeds that may chance to drop 


| from the oblique holes, and guide them into the cavities 


a, a, a. | 

It is well known, that when the fore-part of the ſhare 
terminates in a point, it pierces the deeper into the earth, 
the farther back the beam is placed on the fore-carriage : 
but as the bottom of theſe ſhares is round, they pierce 
neither more nor leſs when the beam is placed more for- 
ward. It is therefore adviſeable to place the fore and hind 
carriage as near as poſſible to each other, becauſe the 
plough then goes eaſier, and the draught is lighter to the 
cattle. | | 1 : 

This inſtrument is eaſily tranſported from place to place 
by means of two poles y, z, z, Fig. 79. The ends y are 
placed on the fore-carriage, together with the beam, and 
from thence paſs under the table, ſo as to raiſe the whole 
from the ground, on which their other ends x, 2, reſt, 
The croſs- bar #, &, ſecures thoſe ends, and keeps them at 
a proper diſtance. | 123 


M. Duhamel took the firſt hint of his ſeed box from an 


invention of Mr. Grenville, a gentleman belonging to the 
king of France's ſtables. This was a hollow ball, fixed 
upon the axle-tree of two wheels, and pierced round the 
middle with a row of holes, through which the ſeed dropt 
as the wheels turned round. Upon a ſimilar principle, 
another gentleman, inſtead of ſowing under furrow in the 
common way, contrived a box to turn behind his plough ; 
and that ho more than the due quantity of ſeed ſhould be 


dropped, the lower half of the box moved upon a belt of 


2 
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leather, in the middle of which was fixed a piece of braſ; 
pierced with a hole ſuited to the ſize of the ſeed intended 
to be fown. By this means, the holes in the box could 
not drop any ſeed, but when they came oppoſite to the 
hole in the belt. A few grains were indeed ſometime 
| bruiſed in their paſſage; but, upon the whole, there was 
a great ſaving of feed, | | 
According to the above conſtruction of M. Duhamel 
drill, the ſhares muſt always pierce to the ſame depth, be- 
cauſe the whole weight of the hind part of the drill reſts - 
continually upon them: conſequently, it would be neceſ. 
ſary to have ſhares of as many different lengths, as there 
are depths at which each kind of ſeed ſhould be ſown, 
Welikewiſe apprehend, that when the ſhares have pierced 
to the depth intended, the weight of the drill may be 
made to reſt on the wheels, by preventing the axle-tree 
from riſing between the ſtandards, beyond ſuch a height ag 
ſhall exactly regulate the depth to which the ſhares are to 
pierce, This may be effected, by bringing the ſtandards 
b, b, Fig. 7, nearer to each other; and placing between 
them, inſtead of the blocks u, u, Fig. 8, two thick pieces 
of wood, made to flide up and down, with grooves, ag 
in the blocks. Theſe pieces of wood may be fixed be. 
tween the ſtandards, by means of two ſtrong iron pins run 
through the ſtandards into them: and to take off the fric- 
tion of the axle-tree againſt theſe pieces of wood, it may 
be made to turn on two friction wheels, placed in the 
lower part of them; or rather on four or ſix ſmall iron 
rollers turning on their axis in a box inſerted in each of 
theſe pieces, which may be raiſed or lowered, by means of 


pins are put, ſo as to give the axle- tree room to riſe to the 
height that ſhall be thought neceſſary to make the ſhares 
pierce to the intended depth, before the weight of the drill 
ſhall reſt upon the axle-tree, De, 

That the axle-tree, moving on ſuch rollers, will have 
leſs friction, or require leſs ſtrength to make the wheels 
turn round, even when the weight of the whole inſtru- 
ment lies upon it, than it has in the blocks, with only the 
weight of the grain, is evident from the following fact. 
The gentleman who firſt thought of this invention ap- 
plied it to a roller of four tuns weight, which is now 
drawn with eaſe by two ordinary horſes, even acroſs his 
plowed grounds. 

It appears from this eaſy motion of the roller, that there 
can be no danger of the axle- trees turning, though loaded 
with the weight of the whole inſtrument. Other conſi- 
derable advantages will alſo ariſe from the drill's reſting 
thus upon the wheels; for the labour of the plowman will 
be greatly leſſened, the inſtrument will move ſteadier and 
more uniformly, and the draught will be much eaſier for 
the horſes. - 


Deſcription of M. de Chateauvieux's Dall I- Proucn, 
and of its manner f working. Written by himſelf. 


« When I firſt ſet about conſtructing this drill-plough, 
my deſign was to make an inſtrument which ſhould diftri- 
bute the grains of corn one by one, at the diſtance of fix 
inches from each other. I attained this preciſion ; but ſoon 
perceived that it was not the only thing requiſite, or even 
ſo neceſlary as I had imagined. 1 

„ could, indeed, make my drill diſtribute ſome grains 
more than it did in its firſt ſtate : but I plainly found that 
the quantity of feed would not yet be ſufficient to produce 
a proper number of plants; eſpecially as it muſt not be 
expected that every ſeed will grow; 1, becauſe, whatever 
care be taken in chuſing the ſeeds, there will always be 
among them many which will not ſprout at all; 2, becauſe 
a great number of them wil] be deſtroyed by, inſects, either 
before they vegetate, or ſoon after they ſpring up; and 
3, becauſe the winter's cold will frequently deſtroy ſeveral 
of the young plants, and greatly weaken others. Expe- 
rience taught me, that, to guard againſt the effect of theſe 
caſualties, it was neceſſary to ſow more ſeed than I did at 
firſt. | G7 
&« To this end, and that I might be enabled to increaſe 
the quantity to whatever degree ſhould be found moſt pro- 
per, I enlarged the cavities of my cylinder, ſo that I ” 
now ſow either more or leſs ſeed, with equal eaſe, >} 
means which ſhall be explained in the deſcription of this 
inſtrument, 1 Each 
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« Fach of theſe cavities in the cylinder of my firſt drill- | 
plough could contain but. one grain of corn ; but in the 
preſent, they are large enough to hold three or four, which, 
though they touch one another there, are ſo ſeparated. when 
they fall from thence, and in their paſſage through the pipes, 
that they drop at diſtances from each other in the furrow; 
for they are not all turned out of the cavities in the cylin- 
der at the ſame time: beſides which, I have obſerved, 
that the ground upon which they fall is always more or 
Jeſs uneven, and that this circumſtance conſequently: con- 
- tributes effectually to ſeparate them. | 

] confeſs that the deſcription which I am going to give 
is very long, and that this, together with the ſight of ſo 
many figures as are here repreſented, may, at firſt, make 
people think that my drill is a very complicated machine, 
and that this complication muſt render it very defective: 
but I beg of them notto give way to this prejudice, and to 
ſuſpend their judgment, till they have ſtudied the. inſtru- 
ment thoroughly; after which, I hope they will be ſenſi- 
ble that all its mechaniſm. is employed only to procure the 
movement of the axis, and the play of the valves. I even 
flatter myſelf that it will be deemed a ſimple inſtrument, 
by thoſe who rightly confider how few of its parts are 
moved; a circumſtance which prevents its being put 
out of order in working. The great quantities of land 
which were ſowed in the autumn, with perfect ſucceſs, 
ought to remove the diffidence of thoſe who may ſtill in- 
cline to doubt whether this drill will always and regularly 
perform equally well, e e een figs. 5 
It will perhaps be objected, that the expence of mak- 
ing this drill-plough is too great, and that numbers of far- 
mers, who have not much land, may not be able conve- 


* 


niently to purchaſe it. As dog in 
« It is very true that if this inftrument could be con- 
ſtructed for a ſmall price, the benefits reſulting from it 
would be the more extenſive : but it muſt alſo be allowed 
that this objection does not hold. good with reſpect to all 
farmers, or to gentlemen who keep ground in their own 
hands. Theſe will ſoon be repaid the expence of ſuch a 
drill, by the ſaving of ſeed : and as to the poorer ſort, 
who have, for example, but ten or twelve acres of arable 
land, the expence will be but trifling, if four or five neigh- 
bours, in that caſe, join to purchaſe. ſuch a drill, which 
will be more than ſufficient to ſow all their ground. Or, 
each pariſh may come to an agreement, that he who can 
afford to buy ſuch a drill, may let it out for ſo much an 
acre : a method which would be advantageous to all; but 
particularly to thoſe who, by uſing it, would ſow their 
land with very little charge. 1 
But think, and hope, that when the great advantage 
af uſing this inſtrument is known, no huſbandman will be 
without it merely becauſe of the price; as this conſidera- 
ton can never out-weigh the benefits which will accrue 
from it in all reſpects, vy leflening the expence of every 
article in the operation of ſowing, and by the farther emo- 
luments which will be reaped at harveſt. | 
I therefore, in conſtructing this inſtrument, paid 
leſs regard to the price which it might coſt, than to the 
means of rendering it very ſolid, by a firm aſſemblage of 
all its parts; which was eſſential, in order to prevent 


the frequent accidents it would otherwiſe have been ex- | 


poſed to, in the hands of ignorant peaſants, who have 
no idea of handling things cently, and are ſtill leſs ca- 
ou of repairing any miſchief done to a very nice ma- 
ine. | 0 

At the ſame time that I ſtudied ſtrength and ſolidit 

in the conſtruction of this inſtrument, it was not leſs 
neceſlary to take particular care that it ſhould execute 
vell and regularly the purpoſes for which it is intended, 


both with reſpe& to the manner of its diſtributing each | 


grain, and to the movement of the axis, which is always 
in motion from the moment that the horſe ſtirs, ſo that 
the ſeed runs inceſſantly, | oi Bhatt 
In deſcribing this inſtrument, I have firſt given a ge- 
neral idea of its make and manner of working, that the 
reader may be thereby enabled the more eafily to under- 
hve the ſubſequent minute deſcription of all its parts, 
0 their relation to, and connection with, each other. 
e * 8 of uſing it will then follow. 


the middle of the hottom of the hopper A, into the ſeed- 
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Generel idea F M. d Chateauvieux's DRxIII-Pi ouon, 
wo 48 Plate X. 
A (Fig, 1,) is a wooden- box, or hopper, whoſe bot- 
tom is at the height of the line FG. This hopper has 
four feet, two of which are ſeen. at 4 and /. Theſe 
four feet, which may be called tenons, are fitted into 
four. mortiſes in the table HL. The bottom FG of 
this hopper reſts immediately upon the ſeed - box B, which 
is made of thin plates of braſs, and is placed between 


the bottom of that upper box or hopper, its two ſides 


which have the four feet, and the table HL. B is the 
front of this ſeed · box. I he corn drops through a hole in 


box B. This ſeed-box B contains a braſs cylinder, 
which traverſes it, and is pierced by and fixed to an iron 
axis MP, at the two ends of which are firmly faſtened 
two pullies Q and P. The two pivots of the axis are 
* by two ſtandards, one of which is ſeen; at 
MH, and a part of the foot of the other at L. | Theſe 
two ſtandards are fixed to the two ends of the table by 


The table upon“ which all theſe pieces reſt, is itſelf; | 


at its two ends, ſupported by, .and faſtened to- the. two 
beams T V, RS. Theſe two beams: are fixed in pa- 
rallel lines, by a traverſe X Z. In the middle, U, ob 
this traverſe, is pinned the end of another piece of 
wood, which from thence under the table, in a 
parallel direction with the two beams, and upon which 
alſo this table is faſtened by two ſcrevs. 73 
This inſtrument has three exactly ſimilar ſhares,:D, K, 
e. Two of theſe ſhares, K and D, are faſtened to the two 
beams, at I and p; by a tenon and a peg, and the third 


is faſtened in the ſame manner, towards U, to the piece 


which runs parallel to the beams. Each of theſe ſhares 
is covered at the bottom with a plate of iron, N, E, 
C; and the point ofi ane of them, ſuppoſed to be in tlie 
earth, is, ſeen at F. I Hi. 3nd „ big l bo ©: 1 — 
The harrow is compoſed of three pieces of wood g O, 
OW, Wx, jointed together by mortiſes and tenom at 
O. and W, and of two ſimilar iron teeth Wz, O R. 
Theſe two teeth are faſtened to the harrows by the 
ſcrews W and O, and the harrow is faltened to the tra- 


verſe X Z by two hinges near and 1. Upon the two 
beams are faſtened by two ſcrews, at m and e, two ſquare: 


ſprings mi and eZ n, of which the two ends g, and a, 
preſs upon the harrow, to make its two teeth enter into 
the earth. _ 0 ien al » 

The fore-carriage is compoſed of two ſimilar and pa- 
rallel pieces Vr. S5, upon which is faſtened the ſpring- 
tree bar 15, and the axle-tree ut of the two wheels. 
The drill (of which the manner of working will be ex- 


plained hereafter) reſts upon this fore- carriage, whenever 
there is occaſion for its ſo doing, by means of a wooden 


bar dx, one of the ends of which, towards a, paſſes 
through two belts which are faſtened to the table, and 
of which only one is ſeen here. The other end x of 


this bar, reſts upon the middle of the axle-tree of the. 


fore-carriage, between two pins driven into the upper 


quently likewiſe the (linder, which 


part of that axletree. The fore- carriage is likewiſe 
faſtened to the drill by hooks and rings, as at v and 8. 
At t and are two pullies, which are faſtened to the 


ſpokes of the wheels by three or four ſcrews. The. 


pullies Q and « are encircled by a thong of leather, of 
the ſame breadth as the grooves of the pullies, and of 


which the two ends are buckled together, like à garter. 
The two other pullies P and t are encircled in the ſame. 
manner by another ſimilar thong 


#:-5 0 >] Mr 
Manner in:which the DRILL. works, Plate K&. 
The ſeed being put into the ho per A (F. ig. 175 the 
whole machine being drawn by the Norſe harneſſed tg 
the ſpring-tree bar r, s, and guided by the ſeedſman, 
who holds the two handles; then the three ſhares D, 
K, e C, open each of them a furrow, and at the ſame. 
time the pullies u, f, by their turning, turn, by means 
of the thongs, the two other pullies Q, P, and conſe- 


Ly 


and which, in turning, "diſtributes the Bede equally into 


* 
x 


three pipes which come out at the bottom of the ſeed-. 


- 


box. This diſtribution of the ſeed is performed .by a 


X x mechaniſm 
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the axle-tree of the hind-carriage, which will be ſpoken 


of hereafter. | 
Of the two Handles, Plate X. 


Two handles, kn, Im (Fig. 2.) are faſtened to the 
two beams, each of them by a tenon 4, (Fig. 3. Plate 
XI.) five-ſixths of an inch thick, which pale 
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mechaniſm. which cannot be repreſented here, but will 
de particularly explained hereafter. The ends of theſe 
pipes are ſeen here at a and 5. Theſe pipes a and b drop 
the ſeeds into two other pipes d and f. The pipe 4 
tranſmits .its contents into the pipe , which terminates 
behind the ſhare D, at h, where it depoſits the ſeeds in 


the furrow made by this ſhare, In the ſame manner, : | 12 through 
. . 1, | the beam, and is ſecured underneath it by a wooden pi 
the end of the pipe h of the box conveys the ſeed which | | peg * about half an inch in diameter. Each handle 


paſſes _—_ into the pipe f, which terminates at g, 
behind the e K. And likewiſe in the ſame manner, 
the third pipe of the box, which cannot be ſeen in this 
figure, empties its contents into a third pipe, of which 
part is ſeen here at v, y, and which terminates behind 
the third ſhare e, C. The two teeth of the harrow, 
paſſing afterward each of them between two of theſe | 
furrows, cover the ſeeds which have dropped into the 
three furrows. | 
According as ſcrew B, in the fore-part of the box is 

turned more or leſs from the right to the left, or from 
the left to the right, a greater or leſs quantity of ſeed 


is likewiſe ſupported upon the beam by a wooden prop 
pl, which is ſeen at Rand T (Fig. 1.) Each of theſe 
props is three gens of an inch in diameter, and js 
driven very tightly into the handle and the beam, at p and 
(Fig. 3, Plate XI) ſo as to paſs quite through them, 
The upper end c of thoſe props is ſeen at V and X 
in Fig. 2. From the extremity & of the handle (F ig, 2. 
and 3.) to the extremity à of the beam, is one foot, and 
one-third of an inch, and the diſtance is the ſame from 
d to |, in Fig. 2. The breadth and thickneſs of the 
lower end of the handles at g 4 (Fig. 2, Plate X. 


drops into each furrow, by a means which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. But ſo long as this ſcrew remains 
in the ſame ſituation, the quantity of the ſeed that is 


and 3, Plate XI.) is nearly the ſame as the breadth of 
the beams, upon which they reſt : but they leſſen by de- 
grees from & to u, and are rounded off, in ſuch manner 


that the diameter of their upper end u is but one inch 
and a third. | | 

With reſpe& to their poſition, they form, with the 
beams, an angle of 40 degrees, as at 44 (Fig. z, 
Plate XI.) The handle is nearly trait from 4, to about 
a third part of its length, and from thence it bends 
more and more downward, to its end u, which is per- 
pendicularly two feet higher than the upper ſurface # m 
of the beam. This height is expreſſed by the pricked 
line um. The ſpace between the handles like wiſe in- 
creaſes with their length, ſo that, at their ſmalleſt ends, 
the diftance from the outſide m of the one, to the outſide 
n of the other (Fig. 2, Plate X.) is one foot eight 
inches and a half, and each of them is equally diſtant 
from the middle line 6 p. | a Is 

| | Theſe two handles are faſtened to each other by a 
traverſe q 1, which is repreſented in Fig. 1, but is ex- 
preſſed here only by two pricked lines, in order to ſhew 
a piece which is under it, and which will ſoon be ſpoken 
of, This traverſe is one inch and five-ſixths broad, and 
two-thirds of an inch thick. Its ends, being tenons, 
are let into mortiſes in the beams, and faſtened: there by 
wooden-pins, at j and r. One of theſe ends appears at 
7 (Fig. 3, Plate XI.) From the middle of the length 
of this traverſe hangs an iron-hook, as in Fig. 1, 
Plate X. This hook is about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and five inches and a half long, from its extre- 
mity e (Fig. 3, Plate XI.) to its other end, which is 
faſtened to the traverſe. The lower end of this hook is 
put through a ſmall ring faſtened to the harrow between 
the ſcrews of the two teeth, and ſerves to hold up the 
harrow when the drill is placed upon its hind- carriage, 
in order to be removed, as will be ſaid hereafter. The 
traverſe is fixed in the handles at the diſtance of thirteen 
inches from their extremity & (Fig. 2, Plate X. and 3, 
Plate XI.) The two handles, which the ſeedſman holds 
in his hands by their ends mu, ſerve to direct the drill. 


Of the Harrow, Plate X a 


The harrow is compoſed of three pieces of wood 31, 
yx, tx, (Fig. 2.) and of two teeth faſtened to this 
laſt. Theſe three pieces are repreſented at 9 O, OW, 
and Win, and the two teeth at Wz and OR, in Fig, 1- 
The two pieces sf, yx, (Fig. 2.) are each of them 
faſtened to the traverſe s y, by an iron-hinge, in ſuch 
manner that the upper ſurface of the ends and yo 
theſe two pieces is exactly level with the upper ſuriace of 
the traverſe s y. Their two other ends, t and x, are ter- 
minated by a tenon which is pinned into the ends of the 
traverſe t x. The upper ſurface of theſe three pieces 51 
5x, 1x, 18 perfectly even... THR 8 
The two pieces 5t, yx, are each of them one foot 
eight inches long, from the end 3, to the trayerſe at i. 
They are two inches and one-third broad, meaſuring 
over their upper. ſurface, and one inch and two-thif 
thick. The fore-end of theſe pieces towards the bing 


dropped will be conſtantly the ſame. 
To render the deſcription of this firſt figure the more 
, diſtin& and intelligible, ſome things are paſſed over here, 
which will be ſpoken of hereafter, and among others 
two traverſes which faſten together the two pieces Vr, 
S s, of the fore-carriage. Alſo the box B is here made 
larger than it ſhould be according to the deſcription 
which will be given of it, in order that the pipes a and 
&, d and F might appear the more diſtinctly. For the 
ſame reaſon alſo the out-lets of the pipes à and 6 are not 
here repreſented as let into the mouths 4 and F of the 
two other pipes, as they ſhould be in fact. 
In the following deſcriptions, that part of a piece 
which immediately faces the horſe, is always called the 
fore-part of the piece, excepting only the piece named 
the bin, and its valves, in ſpeaking of which the con- 
trary rule is obſerved. But, every where, the right or 
the left ſide of a piece, is to be underſtood as of the 
ſame ſide of the horſe. 

When a machine is to be made from drawings, thoſe 
drawings, eſpecially when ſmall, cannot, by their ſcale, 
point out preciſely the exact dimenſions of every nice, 
and oftentimes very important, piece, ſo as to enable a 
workman to conſtruct it perfectly. To remedy this 
defect, all the meaſures of every piece, and their con- 
nection with each other, are here particularly ſpecified 
in the written deſcription, which is to be looked upon 
as a ſurer guide than the meaſures reſulting from the 
engraved figures: and to render this ſtill more certain, 
the weight of the niceſt pieces is alſo given. 


Deſcription of the twa Beams which — the Table and 


the Hopper, Plate 


The two beams TV, RS, (Fig. 1, ) are repreſented 
as if ſeen from above at a, 6b, d, e, (Fig. 2.) They are 
exactly ſimilar. Each of them is three feet five inches 
and a half long, two inches and five-ſixths wide (for 
example from b to c), and one inch five-ſixths thick. 
All their ſides are at right angles to each other. 

Theſe two beams are joined by a traverſe F (Fig. 

2.) and XZ (Fig. 1.) This traverſe is two inches 
and five-ſixths wide, meaſuring it horizontally, one 
inch and three-twelfths thick, and one foot and a half 
long, excluſive of two. tenons, one at each end, by 
which it is mortiſed into the two beams, which are 
parallel to each other. The upper ſurface of - theſe 
beams, and that of their traverſe, are exactly even. 
The diſtance from c to F (Fig. 2, Plate XI.) is one foot 
eleven inches and a quarter; and the ſame from i to h. 

' Underneath each beam, and at the diſtance of five 

inches from the extremity 4 2 ig. 3.) an iron- pin, 
ſeven-twelfths, or two-thirds of an inch in diameter, 
projects to the length of four inches and one-third. One 
of theſe pins is ſeen at A (Fig. 1.) Its other end is 
driven faſt into the middle of the breadth of the under tune 
ſurface of the beam, from which it projects perpendicu- | makes an angle of about wire at degrees, with the 
Iarly. Theſe two pins are to enter into two holes in | upper ſurface, as is repreſented in the profile (F 2 +] 
, K. 8 3 0 | . 
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5 e lines da, ab, expreſs this angle. This ſlope 
* in order that the harrow may the more eaſily 
reſs upon the ground, by moving on its hinges; and 
for the ſame reaſon all friction between the ſides of the 
harrow and thoſe of the beams is avoided, by leaving an 
interval of about one- ſixth, or one quarter of an inch 
between them. The lines, or edges ts, x „, (Fig. 2.) 
are parallel, and the diſtance between them is one foot 
and five- ſixths of an inch. The traverſe t & is two inches 
and nineteen twenty-fourths wide, and one inch and 
two-thirds. thick. 
In the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface of 
this traverſe, and cut perpendicularly to that ſurface, 


are two ſquare holes, M and N, diſtant from each other | 


ſeven inches and a half, from the centre of one to the 
centre of the other, and both equally diſtant from the 


middle line o p. 


Of the Teeth of the Harrow, Plate X. 


In theſe two holes MN in the traveſe of the harrow 
are faſtened, as will ſoon be ſeen, two iron-teeth, per- 
fectly alike, ſo that it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one 
of them. This tooth is ſhaped almoſt like the head of 
a lance, if we ſuppoſe its two ſides to be bent towards 
each other, ſo as to form a kind of groove or channel. 
Theſe two ſides, or fins, are ſeen in perſpective, ſide- 
ways in Fig, 5, behind in Fig. 6, from above, and from 
before, in Fig. 5 | | 

The ſhank bd (Fig. 5.) is five inches and an half 
long, from its riſe at ab, to its end d; and three quar- 
ters of an inch thick at ab, where it is made fquare. 
This thickneſs is increaſed a little at c, in order to form 
the ſhoulder repreſented at ab (Fig, 7.) The diſtance 
from ab (Fig. 5.) to this ſhoulder c, is three inches. 
The ſquare thickneſs of the ſhank, from c to u, is half 
an inch; which is likewiſe. the ſize of the holes MN 
(Fig. 2.) The reſt of the ſhank is round, and half an 
inch in diameter, Its upper end is a ſcrew, fitted to re- 
ceive a nut about half an inch thick, and a little more 
than an inch ſquare. The point e does not vary from 
the directon of the ſhank, either to the right or the left, 
as appears by Fig. 6: but the ſide be (Fig. 5.) bends a 
little forward, ſo that the point e advances one inch and 


a quarter beyond the pricked perpendicular » f. The | 


upper and outer extremities c and F of the fins (Fig. 7.) 
are two inches and one-twelfth diſtant from each other, 
and equally diſtant from the middle of the ſhank. The 


width of each fin, in this part, from s to f, or from 5| 


to c, is one inch and a half. From thence they leſſen 
by degrees down to their point, The edges of theſe 
lides, or fins, are almoſt ſharp, but their thickneſs and 
ſtrength increaſe towards their back. | 

The two teeth of the harrow are placed exactly in the 
middle of two parallel lines ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
the point of the ſhares; by which means theſe teeth will 
enter into the ground at equal diſtances from the ſmall 
furrows made by the ſhares, into which they will throw 
back the quantity of earth neceſſary to cover the ſeeds 
perfectly. 

As to the poſition of theſe two teeth, they are faſten- 
ed in the two holes M and N of the traverſe tx (F ig. 
2.) as is repreſented by the perſpective view of them in 
Fig. 8. The ſhank of each tooth is run through the 
holes in the traverſe x t; its ſhoulder is thruſt up cloſe 
to the under ſurface of this traverſe; and a nut, under 
which is placed a very thin plate of iron, fixes at the 


top. The back and point of theſe two pieces ſhould 
face exactly the fore part of the drill. 


Hinges of the Harrow, Plate X. 


To return to the hinges 5 and y (Fi 2.) which are 
exactly alike, and which are 4 8 7 ub in F ig. I. 
heir breadth is one inch and two-thirds, during their 
2 length, from v to f (Fig. 2.) The joint 3, of 
- is hinge, is half an inch in diameter. he claw, 
ary the joint & to f, is two inches and a quarter long, 
and is faſtened to the traverſe F h by a thumb- ſcrew re- 
perſpective in Fig. 9, and which ſcrews into 


Preſented in 
o the bottom of the tra- 


CRE 5, which is faſtened t 
erſe, by two nails, This ſcrew (Fig. 9.) is one-third 


of this piece K L (Fig. 2.) and perpendicular to that ſur- 
5 | 
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| of an inch in diameter. It is ſcrewed down, by means 


of a correſponding ſcrew in the nut under the traverſe, 
till its ſhoulder cx, which is two-thirds of an inch in 
diameter, preſſes upon the claw of the hinge : for which 
ſee alſo Fig. 4. The length of the other claw of the 
hinge o (Fig. 2.) from the joint s to its end v, is four 
inches and a half. The thickneſs of each claw to- 
wards the joint, is a quarter of an'inch, and from 
thence that thickneſs leiſens by degrees to the end v. 


The claw.s v is faſtened to the piece 5: by two flat- 
headed ſcrews. 5 


Spring of the Harrow, Plate X. 


Upon this claw, and between theſe two ſcrews, preſſes 
the end B of a ſpring Ax (Fig. 2.) which forms an angle 
at A, and is faſtened to the beam a b, between D and z, 
by two flat-headed ſcrews, of which the laſt D is two 


inches and an half diſtant from the end z of the ſpring, 


Theſe two ſprings are ſeen at mie Z in Fig. 1. The 
length of this Fring from z to A (Fig. 1 is thirteen 
inches and a half, and from the angle Fi to B two inches 
and a quarter. Its breadth at z is one inch and a half; 
at N it is one inch and one-twelfth ; and at B it is thir- 
teen twenty-fourths of an inch. Its thickneſs at. z is 
five twenty-fourths of an inch, and from thence ha 
thickneſs diminiſhes to A, where it is but one-ſixth o 

an inch, The part A B increaſes in thickneſs from A 
to B, where it has a head, which alone preſſes 
upon the claw of the hinge between the two flat- 
headed ſcrews. This 
head, is repreſented plainly, in perſpective, in Fig. 
10. When this ſpring is in its ſtate of reſt, the whole 
of its under ſurface from N to z (Fig. 2.) lies exactly 
flat upon the upper ſurface of the beam. The end z of 
this ſpring is fifteen inches from the end h of the beam 
ab. Theſe ſprings ſhould be made of good well-hame 
mered ſtuff, prepared like that _ is uſed for the 

ſprings of coaches ; by which means they will have a 

body, and 'not be ſubje& to break br bend. If they 
appear to be too weak, they may be placed a little far- 
ther from the joint of the hinge, in which caſe they 
will the better preſs the teeth of the harrow down into 
the ground. | | 


Connection of the Beams, with the Table and the Shares, 


The thickneſs of a quarter of an inch is taken off 
from the upper ſurface of each of the two beams, from 
2 (Fig. 2.) immediately adjuining to the end of the 
ſpring, to Q, in the one; and from E to F in the 
other; being, in length, eight inches and two-thirds. 
In theſe lowered ſpaces is placed the table, which will 
ſoon be ſpoken of, and of which the extent is here indi- 
cated by pricked lines. This table is ſeen at H and L, 
in Fig. 1. It is faſtened to the beams, by four ſtrong 
flat-headed ſcrews, at z, I, G, and H (Fig. 2.) and is 
ſeen in profile in Fig. 3, Plate Il. at i and r. This 
table reſts likewiſe upon a piece K L (Fig. 2.) of which 
the end K, being a tenon, is pinned into the middle of 
the length of the traverſe fh; as is alſo ſeen at U 
60 ig. 1.) This piece K L (Fig. 2.) is two inches and 

ve. ſixths broad, meaſuring it horizontally, and one 
inch and five-ſixths thick. Its length is ſuch, that its 
end L reaches, at moſt, no farther than the edge QF of 
the table. At the end of this piece appears a ring, 
which is faſtened under it, and of which the deſcription 
and uſe will be ſeen hereafter. The upper ſurface of 
this piece K L, from K to Y, is leyel with the upper 
ſurface of the two beams, and the traverſe Fh: but 
from Y to its end, a quarter of an inch is taken off 
from its thickneſs, in the ſame, manner as from the op- 
poſite parts of the two beams, to fit it for the re- 
ception of the under ſurface of the table. A fide view 
of this is given in Fig. 11. where 46 is the profile of 
this ſurface, which, from a; 3, is level with the ſur- 
face d a of the traverſe, „ , _ rom. þ, to its end c, is 
4 quarter of an inch lower, that the table may reſt 


upon It. 13) if 4+ $> \ EW 4544 | e 48 
In the middle of the breadth of the upper ſurface 


face, 


part of the ſpring, with its 
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furface, a mortiſe P is cut quite through it, to receive the 
tenon which is ſeen at U, Fig. 1. This mortiſe is through- 


out two inches long, and one inch wide. Its end P (Fig. 
2.) is three inches and eleven twelfths diſtant from the 
traverſe F hb. The two beams are pierced in the ſame 


manner by two ſimilar mortifes Q and R, of which the 


ends Q and R are one inch and eleven twelfths diftant 

from the ſide ST of the table. The tenons which paſs 

through theſe two mortiſes are feen at I and p in Fig. 1. 

Theſe three mortiſes are to receive the tenons of three ex- 

actly ſimilar ſhares, of which the following is the de- 

8 Theſe three ſhares are ſeen at D, K, and e in 
ig. 1. L 


Of the Shares, Plate XI. 


The ſhares are cut out of a plank, and Fig. 12 repre- 
ſents one of their two ſurfaces. The lines which limit 


this ſurface are perpendicular to each other, excepting i d; 


the line d c is fix inches long; c, nine inches; f g, two 
inches and a quarter; g /, five inches and a half; J m, 
two inches; and hi, half an inch. This plank is every 
where an inch thick, except at the edge e d, where it 
forms an acute angle, as at 5, Fig. 13. which repreſents 
the bottom of the plank c d (Fig. 12.) The part g, in 


which is the hole &, is the tenon which enters into the | 


mortiſes P, Q, R, (Fig. 2.) before deſcribed. Fig. 14. 
reprefents the top of this plank, and of its tenon. 

Fig. 15, is a perſpective view of an iron ſhare which is 
fixed under the plank, as in Fig. 17. Its point (Fig. 15.) 
extends from eh to f. Its ſole, which extends from c h 
to a c, and the ears a b, c d, are all of one piece. Fig. 
16 repreſents a geometrical plan of this ſhare, in which 


4 f, and g h, are the places from whence the two ears 


ariſe. | = 
The length of the point from eh to f (Fig: 15.) and 
from a b to c (Fig. 16.) is four inches. Its height to- 
wards 5, or towards e (Fig. 15.) is about one inch and a 
quarter, and from thence it leſſens gradually to 7, which 
is the point. Its breadth a 5 (Fig. 16.) is the ſame as the 
thickneſs c 8 (Fig. 13.) of the plank of the ſhare, and it 
leſſens gradually from thence to its point c (Fig. 16.) A 
notch is made in the upper part of this point, between e 
and 5 (Fig. 15.) or between à and b (Fig. 16.) to receive 


the lower end of the angular ſide, obc (Fig. 13.) of the 


plank. 


The ſole e a (Fig. 15.) or a d (Fig 16.) is of the ſame 
length and breadth as the bottom cm, or on (Fig. 13.) of 
the plank which it covers. It is about, but not more 
than two thirds of an inch thick towards e % (Fig. 15.) 
and half an inch thick at its end ac. I 

Towards this end are the two thin iron ears, which 
lie cloſe to the two ſides of the plank, to which they are 


as at b, Fig. 17. 

This ſhare is alſo faſtened to the bottom of the plank by 
a flat-headed iron pin, g h, Fig. 15. which goes through 
the ſhare at u, and enters into the middle of the. thickneſs 
of the plank. The head h of this pin is flat, and lies even 
with the bottom of the ſole, in the manner indicated b 
the pricked lines at a, Fig. 17. Towards the flat end 
c of this pin is a hole, through which, and through the 
plank, a ſmaller pin or nail is driven, as is denoted by the 
pricked circle in the ſame figure. | - 

The point of the ſhare, and the bottom of the ſole, 
which rubs upon the ground, ſhould be of ſteel. The 
different thickneſſes given to the ſole, ſhew that its point 
inclines a little downward, by which means it enters into 
the earth very eaſily. io | 

Fig. 18. repreſents a perſpective view of a thin plate of 
iron, which is to cover the plank of the ſhare, as in Fig. 
20. to preſerve it frem the friction of the ground, which 


_ faſtened by a ſingle nail, which paſſes through the plank, 


would otherwiſe ſoon wear it out. The thickneſs of this 


plate, which ſhould be equal every where, is at moſt one 
twelfth of an inch. It is-hent at a b, Fig. 18. in ſuch 
manner, that this bendif?-s-2Joſe to the ſharpened edge 
cd, Fig. 20. of the pla. foume angle b, Fig. 18. being 


fitted to the notch c (Fig. 20.) in the iron part of the 


ſhare, and the lower edges bc, a d, of this plate (Fig. 
18.) joining on both ſides to the upper edges of the ſole of 
the ſhare, as in Fig. 20. The breadth of this plate from 
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a to b (Fig. 20.) is about four inches, and each half ef 


its length, from c to a, or from d to 6, is about ſeven 


inches and a half. Fig. 19 is the plan, or bottom, of 


this plate. 


ſame time its own angle c (Fig. 20) is covered by the 
point of the ſhare, theſe two pieces muſt be put on to- 
gether. This plate is nailed to the two oppoſite ſides of 
the plank. 15 

The two ends of this plate extend beyond the hindmoſt 


part of the plank of the ſhare, in the proportion of þ ) 


Fig. 20: and in this ſpace, between theſe two ends, is 
the opening of the pipe through which the ſeed drops into 
the furrow, as was ſaid before. PS 

| The tenon J g (Fig. 12) of the ſhare now deſcribed, 
(and there are three ſuch) enters into one of the three 
mortiſes, P, Q, R (Fig. 2) through the bottom of which 
it is paſſed, and is fixed above by a wedge driven into the 
hole 4 (Fig. 12). Theſe ſhares are fituated in ſuch man- 
ner, that their point faces directly the fore- part of the 
drill. One of them is repreſented as fixed towards the 
end 5 of one of the beams, in Fig. 3, which exhibits the 
profile of that beam. TE 


Of the Piece which is placed under the Middle of the Table, 
and which bears the Middle Share, Plate XI. 


The piece K L (Fig. 2, Plate X.) which as been al- 
ready ſpoken of, is repreſented with its bottom upward, 
and in perſpective, at ab, Fig. 21. Plate XI. with the 
ſhare A, and its tenon B, and with the table, which are 
alſo inverted in the ſame manner. Fig. 22. is a geome- 
trical repreſentation of the under fide of the fame piece, 
and of part of the table, excepting the ſhare, which is 
ty the bottom of the mor- 


omitted here, and of which on 
tiſe is feen at B 

To the end L of this piece (Fig. 22.) is faſtened 
the reign, or bridle before mentioned. This. bridle is 
ſhaped nearly like a horſe ſhoe ; the breadth of each of its 
branches is three fourths or five ſixths of an inch; its total 
breadth is the fame as that of the piece to which it is 
faſtened ; its total length is three inches and a half, and 
its thickneſs every where is about one ſixth of an inch. 
The whole thickneſs of the two branches of this bridle is 
let into the piece of wood to which it is faſtened ; fo that 
it forms an even ſurface. This bridle is faſtened to the 
piece by two flat-headed ſcrews, which lie even with the 
branches of the bridle, through and into which they are 
ſcrewed. It is placed in ſuch manner, that the outfide of 
its circular part L, is one inch and a quarter diſtant from 
the edge e f the table. It is uſed only when the drill is 
put upon its hind-carriage. LEE ED 

a and b are the heads of two large flat-headed ſcrews, 
which paſs through the piece K L, and fix it to the table. 
From the centre of the head 5, to the edge c d of the table, 
is one inch and two thirds. From the centre of the head 
a, to the edge e, f of the table, is one inch and one third. 
Theſe two ſcrews are placed in the middle of the branch 
of this piece K L. Their diameter is five twelfths of an 
inch, and that of their head is an inch and a twelfth. 


Y | Theſe heads are flat, and ſcrew in a level with the 


wood. 


Of the two Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which 
ſupports the Drill upon its Hind-carriage, Plate XI. 


Underneath this piece K L, are likewiſe faſtened two 
bridles very like each other. They are repreſented in 
perſpective by the ſingle figure 23; but both of them may. 
be ſeen in their proper places, at g h and e f, Fig. 21. 
Their place in Fig. 22 is marked only by pricked lines, 
in order to let the pieces under them be ſeen, Theſe two 
bridles are made of a flat.piece of iron, one inch and a 
ſixth wide from a to h, or from c to d (Fig. 23.) and 2 
very little more than one ſixth of an inch thick. They, 
are bent ſquare at e d and F g, and are pierced with two 
holes, & and e, one fourth of an inch in diameter, © 
which the centers are three fourths of an inch from the 
ends of the iron. Thus far theſe two bridles are like 
each other. What they differ in, is as follows. ow 
which is placed at g þ (Fig. 21.) is three inches and one 


[ſixth high, from its bottom a, to the upper ſurface of its 
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top e, or from e to , Fig. 233 and this height in the belt 
which is placed at f (Fig. 21.) is three inches and five 
twelfths : That which is placed at g h, is two inches and 
five ſixths long, from its outſide at c d, to its outſide at g f 
(Fig. 23.) and this part of the bridle placed at # f, is three 
inches and one third. 3 

Both theſe bridles placed at g h and e f (Fig. 21.) go 
over the piece of wood a bh, to which their ends are faſten- 
ed by flat- headed ſcrews, which paſs through the holes 5 
and e (Fig. 23.) beforementioned. Theſe ends reſt im- 
mediately upon the table. As the diſtance between the 
ends of the bridle e F is exactly equal to the breadth of the 
piece to which they are faſtened, they are applied to the 
two lateral ſurfaces of that piece, without being let into 
it: but as the bridle g þ is not quite ſo long, the ends of 
this are let into thoſe ſurfaces, as is ſeen in Fig. 21. and 
in the pricked plan of theſe two bridles, ) i; & n, Fig. 
22. The end of theſe bridles ſtand perpendicular to the 
table. The bridle g ö, Fig. 21. is one inch and fifteen 


twenty-fourths from the edge f s of the table; and the |. 


bridle e F is five inches and eleven twelfths diſtant from the 
ſame edge t 5. | | 

The uſe of theſe two bridles is to receive the end of the 
bar hereafter deſcribed, which ſerves to ſupport the drill 
upon its fore-carriage, when the hind-carriage is joined 
to it: and to prevent this end of the bar from ſlipping out 
of theſe bridles, a moveable iron pin is put through it. 
This pin is ſuſpended by a piece of pack-thread. It paſſes 
through the bridle L (Fig. 2. Plate X. and 22. Plate XI.) 
and & (Fig. 21.) before deſcribed. | 


Of the upper Surface of the. Table; Plate XI. 


Fig. 24. repreſents a geometrical plan of the upper ſur- 
face of the table, one end of which is omitted, as ſuper- 
fluous in this figure, becauſe both its ends are alike. The 
pricked line/b is traced here only to mark the middle of 
the table, and determine ſome meaſures. The fore-ends 
of the beams appear here at F and g, with their mortiſes A 
and B, into which their ſhares are faſtened. C, D, E, F, 


are the four large flat-headed ſcrews which faſten the table 


to the beams. The diameter of theſe ſcrews towards-their 
head is five twelfths of an inch, that of their head is one 
inch and a twelfth, and their length is three inches and ſe- 
ven twelfths. They enter into the middle of the breadth 
of the beams, and the centers of the holes in the tables 
through which they paſs, are eleven twelfths of an inch 
diſtant from the neareſt edges of the table. The whole 
breadth of the table, at C D, or E F, is eight inches and 
two thirds. The two corners G and H are thirteen inches 
diſtant from the middle line / b, and the end K is one foot 


three inches and three fourths diſtant from the ſame line | 


45. The thickneſs of this table is every where one inch 

and two thirds. 

At each end of the table is a notch K LP, of which th 
inner ſurfaces are perpendicular to each other. Theſe 
notches are at Hand L in Fig. 1. Plate X. Each of them is 
three inches and three quarters long, from K to L, Fig. 24. 
and one inch ſeven twelfths wide from L to P. They are 
ſituated in the middle of the breadth of the table. Their 
uſe is to receive the lower end of two ſtandards hereafter 
deſcribed (Fig. 34.) of which one is ſeen at M H, F ig. 

I. and the baſe of the other towards L. hs 
This table has | 
which the upper openings are exactly equal, and alike ſi- 
tated, each of them forms a right-angled parallelogram 
a F . The ſide 5 7 is parallel to the edge D F.of the 
15 le, from which it is one inch and a half diſtant, and its 
engeh is three inches and a quarter. 7 
in * upper edge of the end à 7: is eleven twelfths of an 
8 iſtant from the middle line Ih, and its length is one 
— and eleven twelfths. The inner and parallel ſides 
45 7 of theſe holes are perpendicular to the upper ſur- 
oY of the table; but their ends a u, h i, are ſloped, in 
1 2 that each of them forms an angle of fifty or 
i a0 ve degrees towards the line 15. This is expreſſed 
i 5; We of theſe two holes (Fig. 25.) by the angles 
e, and g 0 /, gnh, each of which has that meafure. 
Ps ob. 8, T, are four mortiſes, of equal fize and 
2? cutperpendicularly to the upper ſurface of the table. 


ach of them is nineteen twenty-fourths of an inch long, 


15 


two holes, M and N (Fig. 24.) of | 


in the ſame direction as the length of the table, two thirds 
of an inch wide, and about one inch deep. They are in- 
| tended to receive the four feet of the hopper, which will 
be deſcribed hereafter. Two of theſe feet are ſeen in their 
mortiſes at & and J, Fig. 1. Plate X. The centre of each 
of theſe mortiſes is ſix inches and five twelfths diſtant 
from the line / b (Fig. 24) and an inch and three quar- 
ters from the edges G E, D F, of the table. 


Of the Bridles which receive the End of the Bar which ſup- 
ports the Drill upon its Fore-carriage, Plate XI. 


From 4 to F, Fig. 24. is a bridle which is ſeen in front 
in Fig. 26. Itis made of iron, one inch, or one inch and 
a twelfth broad, and one ſixth of an inch thick. It is 
bent in a ſemi-circle at @ c b, and lies flat upon the table 
at its end @ and b, which are faſtened to it by two flat- 
headed ſcrews a and ö, Fig. 26. and & m, Fig. 24. This 
bridle is perpendicular to the upper ſurface of the table. 
The higheſt part of the upper ſide of its arch c, Fig. 26. 
is two inches above the table; and its width, from outſide 
to outſide, from e to i, is two inches and a half. The 
length of each ſtrait part, or claw, which is faſtened to 
the table, is one inch and a quarter. The centres of the 
ſcrews & and m (Fig. 24.) are each one inch and three 
quarters from the middle line / b, and four inches from 
the edge D F of the table. EE * 

d r q (Fig. 26.) is the upright of another bridle, of 

which the top, or upper ſurface, is ſeen at x d p 9, Fig. 
24. the front and fide in the perſpective figure 27, and 
the back and ſides in the perſpective figure 28. The hin- 
der ſurface of the two claws, repreſented at a and c (Fig. 
28.) is ſcrewed on to the fore-ſurface of the table, as at 
* £ and h &, Fig. 26. by two flat-headed ſcrews, each of 
which is one inch and ſeven twelfths long, and near a 
quarter of an inch in diameter towards its head, which is 
half an inch in diameter. The middle of this bridle an- 
ſwers to the middle of the length of the table. The un- 
der ſurface of the bridle, and of its wings, anſwers to the 
plane of the fore ſurface of the table, to which it is faſten- 
ed. The length of each wing is about two inches and a 
half; their breadth is five ſixths, and their thickneſs a 
quarter of an inch. The length and thickneſs of its arch- 
ed part are equal to thoſe of the wings. The bending of 
that part is ſuch as is repreſented at g dur 9 b, Fig. 26. 
The diſtance g h between the two wings is one inch and 
eleven twelfths. The greateſt width of the bridle, from 
outſide to outſide, as at d 9, is two inches and three 
fourths; and, laſtly, the upper ſurface of its higheſt part 
r, is one inch and two thirds above the upper ſurface of 
the table. | 5 | 

The uſe of theſe two bridles is to receive the end of the 
bar, which will be deſcribed hereafter, This bar is ſeen 
at x d, Fig. 1, Plate X. where one of the rings ap- 
pears towards d. A wooden wedge ot (Fig. 24. plate XI.) 
is ſlipped, if there be occaſion for it, between this bar and 
the table, to which laſt it is faſtened by a ſingle flat-headed 
ſcrew t, around which it turns, as around a center. The 
ſhape and extent of this wedge is ſuch as is here repreſent- 
ed according to the ſcale. Its thickneſs, throughout, is 
ſeven twelfths of an inch, excepting only at the part r 0 e, 
where its. upper ſurface inclines from r, to o e, in ſuch 
manner, that the edge oe is almoſt ſharp, that it may 
ſlide, like a wedge, under the end of the abovementioned 
bar, which paſles through the two bridles or belts. The 
length of this piece is five inches and one twelfth, from 
the center t, to its end o e. This center t is fix inches 
and one ſixth from the edge D F of the table, and four 
inches and a quarter diſtant from the middle line 15. We 
ſhall hereafter ſee, that the bar which enters into the two 
belts now deſcribed, ought not to fill entirely the belt a þ c, 
Fig. 26. but ſhould leave room to introduce under it 
the wedge juſt ſpoken of, which is not to be inſerted but 
when it is intended to make the other end of the bar preſs 
hard upon the axle-tree of the fore-carriage, which ſhould 
never be done at the time of ſowing, unleſs the huſband- 
man would ſcarcely bury the ſeed. _ | UE 
Of the two Pipes of the Shares of the Beams, Plate XI. 

Through the two holes M and N of the table (Fig. 


245 paſs two braſs pipes, which deſcend to, and open 
3 Y | at, 
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at, the back of the ſhears faſtened in the mortiſes A and B 
of the two beams. Theſe pipes are ſeen at d and JF in 
Fig. 1. from whence they paſs through the two holes in 
the table, and terminate behind the two ſhares D and 
K, as is repreſented in perſpeRive in Fig. 29. Theſe 
two pipes fp a i l, and er n , (Fig. 29.) are per- 
fectly alike. They are almoſt ſquare during their whole 
length; wider towards the end F d, than towards the end 


+; and they are made of plates of braſs, ſomewhat leſs 


than a twelfth of an inch thick, well ſoldered together. 
Their opening at F d forms a parallelogram, which is an 
inch and one ſixth wide from 6 to /, and an inch and three 
quarters long from 5 to d. The plane or perpendicular 
projection of theſe openings in the table, is indicated in 
Pig 24. by the pricked lines between the letters M 
and N, where it is to be obſerved, that they are both 
equally diſtant from the middle line 715, and an inch and 
a half from the edge D F of the table. All the rims of 
theſe openings, f, b, d, h, o, (Fig. 29.) are nearly 
parallel to the upper ſurface of the table, above which 
they riſe two inches and two thirds. As theſe two pipes 


are alike, and ſituated in the ſame manner, one on the 


right, and the other on the left hand fide of the drill, it 
will be ſufficient to apply to one of them, what remains 
to be ſaid of both. This pipe runs in a ſtrait, but oblique 
line, from its opening Vd to i, directly behind and under 
the ſhare, from whence its direction becomes perpendicu- 
Jar, to its other opening #, which is at the height of three 
inches and a quarter from the bottom g of the ſhare. From 
its bending at i, to the opening &, is three inches. This 


opening & is a ſquare, of which the ſides are two thirds, 


or three quarters of an inch long. | 5 
This pipe is held to the ſide p of the hole, by a piece of 
iron which is under the table; and it is alſo faſtened 
near the bending i, by another piece of iron fixed undet 
the beam. Theſe faſtenings are ſeen in Fig. Jo. which 
repreſents, in perſpective, the bottom C D of the table, 
E F of the beam on the right-hand fide of the drill, and 
the ſhare G which is faſtened to it. 7 1 is the upper open- 
ing of the pipe, which runs from thence cloſe to the ſide 
a b of the hole in the table, where it is faſtened by a plate 
of iron, 7 x, about one eighth of an inch thick. In this 
plate is a notch which ſits cloſe to three fides of this pipe. 
This plate is faſtened to the under ſurface of the table, by 
two flat-headed ſcrews, x and u. The pipe continues in 
the ſame direction from its upper opening 4 /, to its bend- 
ing at e, behind the ſhare; but from thence to f, it fol- 


ſows the direction of the back of this ſhare. It is faſtened 


towards this bending by an iron ſquare, &i h g, the thick- 
neſs of which is about one eighth of an inch. This fquare 
is faſtened under the beam by two flat-headed ſcrews, 2 
and i, and to the pipe by two other ſcrews, g and h, the 
ends of which ſcrew into a piece of iron, which is ſoldered 
to the pipe, and which is ſeen between the ſquare and the 


pipe, from fto e. The beam A B has a ſhallow notch 


at d, to make room for the paſſage of the pipe. 
Of the Pipe of the middle Share, Plate XI. 


The two pipes which terminate behind the two ſhares 
faſtened near the ends of the beams at Q and R (Fig. 2, 
Plate X.) have now been deſcribed. A third pipe, of neat- 
ly the ſame form, terminates behind the third ſhare, 
which is faſtened at P, in the piece K L. This is the 
pipe which paſſes between U and y, in order to its ter- 


minating behind the ſhare e C. 


This piece K L is repreſented in perſpective at A B, 
Fig. 31, Plate XI. which ſhews its right ſide, with its 
ſhare C, and the portion of tlie middle of the table, 
where are the two holes D, E, through which paſs the 
two pipes beforementioned. 


This third pipe is made like the two others, of plates 


of braſs, of the ſame thickneſs and the ſame ſhape: Its 
opening bh / forms a parallelogram of nearly the ſame ſize 
as the ſimilar openings of the two other pipes. The plane 
of this opening, or its perpendicular projection, upon the 
table, is indicated by pricked lines near o c e, Fig. 24. 
where it is to be obſerved, that the middle of this paralle- 
logram is in the middle line / 6 of the table, and that its 
ſide c e is five inches and five twelfths diſtant from the edge 


DF of the table. The rims of this opening 61 (Fig. 31.) 
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Hare raifed about two inches above the upper ſurface of the 
table, From thence this pipe deſcends in a trait, but 
oblique line, towards the ſhare which is behind the table; 
and at the ſame time bears to the right to d and FA where 
it bends, in order to take the direction of the lateral ſur. 
face of the piece A B, againſt which it reſts. From thence 
it continues in this direction to r, where it bends again, 
to p, immediately behind the ſhare ; and there it is bent 
again, fo as to deſcend perpendicularly behind this ſhare 
down to 4, which is within three inches and a quatter of | 
the bottom of the ſhare G. WE | 
The table is notched at H, to let in one fide of the pipe. 
This notch is alſo ſeen at R, in Fig. 24. The pipe is 
faſtened in this place by an iron plate e V. F ig. 31. about 
one eighth of an inch thick, which is fixed upon the table 
by two flat- headed ſcrews near e and J. This piece ig 
repreſented by itſelf in Fig. 32. mu, F ig. 31. is a piece 
of iron, at leaſt one ſixth of an inch thick, faſtened by 
two ſcrews, at N, againſt the ſide of the piece of wood 
A B, into which the thickneſs of this iron is let, as ma 
be ſeen at m, in ſuch manner that the outward ſurface of 
this piece m n, is level with that of the piece of wood A 
B. The pipe is faſtened againſt this piece of iron m n, by 
a belt fixed by two ſcrews to the piece of iron m n. This 
belt is repreſented by itſelf in Fig. 33. | 


= 


Of the Standards, Plate XI. | 

In the notches A W at the two ends of the table, Pig. 
2. Plate X. are placed two ſtandards, repreſented in per- 
ſpeCtive in Fig. 34. Plate XI. with the two ends of the 
table, of 'which the middle is ſuppreſſed, as needleſs in 
this repreſentation. Theſe two ſtandards being exactly 
alike, it will be ſufficient to deſcribe one of them. 

In each ſtandard may be diftinguiſhed three parts, 
namely, the head, which reaches from the line p a, to the 
top of the moulding h d s; the baſs, which extends from 
the top þ As of the moulding, to the under part of the 
ſhoulder F u 2; and the tail or tenon, which begins at 
the bottom of the ſhoulder, | 

All the ſides of this ſtandard are at right angles to each 
other, excepting only the two indentures p and a in the 
head, and the mouldings at the baſe. The inner ſurface 
A B, which faces the other ſtandard, is every where an 
even plane. | | | 

The head is three inches and a quarter wide, from b to 
d; two inches and one ſixth thick, from d to s; and ſe- 
ven inches high, from the line þ d to the line pa, 

The baſe is four inches and five ſixths wide from 7 to 2; 
two inches and five ſixths thick from 2 to 9; and two 
inches and a half in perpendicular height from / to b d. 

The tail or tenon, which proceeds from the lower middle 
of the baſe, is equal in breadth g h, to the breadth 2 f of 
the baſe, that is to ſay, it is two inches and five ſixths 
wide. Its length, f g, is ſix inches and a quarter. Its 
thickneſs is the ſame as the width PL (Fig. 24.) of the 
notch in the end of the table, which receives this tenon; 
that is to ſay, one inch and ſeven twelfths. The hole or 
mortiſe 4 7 is in the middle of the breadth of the tenon, 
and forms a right angled parallelogram, two inches long 
from m to &, and eleven twelfths of an inch wide from 7 
tom. The height of this hole is determined by the thick- 
neſs of the table, in ſuch manner, that the diſtance be- 
tween the bottom f« g of the baſe, to the top n m of the 
hole, is ſomewhat leſs than the thickneſs of the table. 

Each ſtandard is faſtened to the table, as may be cen 
in the figure, in the ſame manner as a common turning 
lathe is faſtened, by a key D, about eight inches and a 
half long, driven tightly up to its middle, in that part 
the mortiſe which is under the table; and for greater ſo- 
lidity, one of the keys is put in at the fore part of one 
mortiſe, and the other at the hind part of the other. 

A round hole, one inch and five twelfths in diameteſ, 
is bored through the head of the ſtandard, near A. 
center or axis of this hole is exactly in the middle of the 
breadth of the head, and the hole is made through it ©” 
actly horizontal to the upper ſurface of the table, or, f 
other words, perpendicular to the ſide, of the aur s 
The pipe 7 o of the ferrule, Fig. 35. is put into this hole. 
The diameter of this pipe is the ſame as that of the hole. 


The 225 0, is of one piece with its ſcutcheon 5 dr 
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which is one-third of an inch thick: its breadth ab is 
one inch and five-fixths, and its length bd is three 
inches. All its ſurfaces are at right angles, and parallel 
to each other. The axis of this pipe is in the middle of 
its ſcutcheon, and perpendicular to its furface. Both the 
ſcutcheon and the pipe (being but one piece) are bored 
through with the ſame hole, which is five-fixths of an 
inch in diameter; and in the upper ſurface of the 
inſide of this hole is a grove, which reaches from 
one end to the other. One end of it is feen at n, 


pipe is put into the hole A of the ſtandard (Fig. 34,) 
at the inner ſide A B of this ſtandard, and the ſeuteheon 
abd (Fig. 35) is let into this furface at ci (Fig. 34,) 
where it is faſtened by two ſcrews, of which: the end 

are ſeen at c and i, in this figure, and at e and r in the 
adjoining repreſentation of the outſide of the other 


ſtandard. The two ſmall holes in the ſchuteheon are 


female ſcrews, to receive the ends of the ſcrews: before 
mentioned, which are one-third of an ineh in diame- 
ter, and their heads is two thirds. The outer ſurface 
ci of the ſcutcheon is made to lie exactly even with 
the inner ſurface of the ſtandard, and the centre of 
its pipe is at the perpendicular height of - five inches, 
and ſeven-twelfths above the ſurface of the table. Theſe 
two pipes (one in each ſtandard) are deſtined to re- 


ceive the two pivots ab, gh, of an jron axis; and the 


groove u, (Fig. 35,) then becomes uſeful, by affording 
the means of introducing a little oil, to keep the pi- 
vots from loſing their temper by their friction, and to 
make them turn with the greater eaſe. 

The ſcutcheon and its pipe fhould be caſt in one 
piece of good metal, ſufficiently hard, but by no means 
brittle. EI | RR 


Of the Axis, and the Pieces which are faſtened to it, 
Fe Plate XIE. 


The pivots are of the ſame diameter as their holes; 
and their ſhoulders 5 and þ (Fig. 36,) are at the ſame 
diſtance from each- other as the inner furfaces of the 
ſtandards, that is to ſay, two feet. | : 

The axis is repreſented naked in Fig. 36; but the ſe- 
vera] pieces repreſented ſeparately in figures 37, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, and 46, are to be faſtened to it. 

ig. 39, repreſents all theſe pieces fixed upon the 
axis, It is to be obſerved here, that the long pivot c 
(Fig. 39,) goes through the hole of the ſtandard which 
is on the left-hand fide of the drill, and the pivot r 
through the ſtandard on the right-hand ; ſo that all theſe 
figures exhibit a front view of the axis and its pieces. 

The pivot ab (Fig. 36,) on the right-hand fide, is 


one inch and a quarter long; and that on the left, Y g, 
about two inches. The diameter of the axis towards 


and its uſe will ſoon be ſhewn; The end 2% of this 


the ſhoulder þ and h is one inch and a twenty-fourth 


part of an inch, From thence it thickens gradually to 
near the middle of its length, in order to facilitate the 
fixing of the pieces which are to be ſlipped on, over its 


two ends, In the middle, its diameter is one inch and 
. „ a 
an eighth. | 


The firſt piece which is ſlipped over its end g (Fig. 


36, ) is repreſented in perſpective in Fig. 37 : a ſection of 
It is ſeen in Fig. 38, and it appears in profile at g a b 4 
in Fig. 39. It is a hollow cylinder, of which the outer 
diameter ab (Fig. 37,) is one inch and thirteen twenty- 
2 of an inch. It has a ſhoulder, of which the 
total diameter cd (Fig. 38,) or Fig. 29,) is three 
inches and be ee he 2 Guck del . A b (Fig. 
38.) is ſeventeen twenty-fourths of an inch; and the 
thickneſs nm of the ſhoulder is one-fixth of an inch. 
This hollow cylinder and its ſhoulder are made of the 


Jame piece of braſs, caſt in a mould, and afterwards 


turned. The diameter of the hollow of this cylinder is 
the ſame as that of the middle of the axis, upon which 
1 Soes very tightly, and is faſtened, as in Fig. 39, by a 
rweted pin u, one-fixth of an inch in diameter, which 
paſles through the axis and the cylinder. This cylinder 
15 placed in ſuch manner that its rim ab is eight inches 


and fifteen twenty-fourths of an inch diſtant from the 
oulder e of the ax 


(Fig. 36.) is Fig. 39, or from the ſhoulder h 


8 


* 
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After this cylinder is firmly fixed, another hollow cy- 
linder, repreſented in perſpective in Fig. 40, is forced 
over the end g of the axis Fig. 36. Its end g is put on 
firſt, and forced forward, till the edge of its other 
opening ab (Fig. 40,) is about a twelfth part of an 
inch beyound the ſhoulder þ of the axis Fig. 36. The 
reaſon for putting it thus a little beyond the ſhoulder h, 
is, that it may not touch the pipe of the ſtandard when 


it turns. 


. This cylinder (Fig. 40,) has, nearly in the middle of 
its length, a ſhoulder, of which the flat ſide F d, which 
is alſo repreſented in full view in Fig. 41, forms a circle 


perpendicular to the axis of the Cylinder. This circle 


or ſhoulder is four inches in diameter, and a quarter of 
an inch thick towards its edge; but it is thicker towards 
the middle, as is ſeen in its profile at 4 (Fig. 39.) The 
whole length of the cylinder between its two ends ab 
and g (Fig, 40,) is three inches; and the diameter of 
its thicknefs at each end, ab and c, is one inch and five- 
twelfths: the length 7 a, from the end 46 to the flat 
ſide df of the ſhoulder, is one inch and nine twenty- 
fourths. | a 

This cylinder and its ſhoulder are of one piece of 
braſs, caſt in a mould, and turned in a turner's lathe. 
When put upon the axis, over which it goes very tight, 
in ſuch manner that, as was ſaid before, its end ab 
(Fig. 40,) is placed about a twelfth part of an inch 
within the ſhoulder Y of the axis (Fig. 36, ) it is faſtened 
by a pin which goes in at the hole e (Fig. 40, ) and paſſes 
through the axis. Fhis pin, waich is of iron, and one- 
ſixth of an inch in diameter, goes tight through the cy- 
linder and the axis, without projecting at either of its 
_ This cylinder is reprefented as pinned at N 

F ig. 04 is a wooden pully, of which a part is ſeen 
at P (Fig. 1, Plate X.) and of which the hole in its 
centre is of the ſame diameter as the end ab of the cy- 
linder (Fig. 40, Plate XII.) This end of that Pace 
is put through this pully, which is every where one 
inch and a quarter thick,. that is to ſay, ſomewhat leſs 
than the length of the end na of the cylinder (Fig. 40 ;) 
ſo that when the pully is put upon the cylinder, and its 
fide is placed againſt the ſhoulder d /, the end ab of the 
cylinder projects a little beyond the other fide of the 
pully, to prevent its rubbing againſt the adjoining 
ſtandard. This pully is repreſented in profile at Im 
(Fig. 39.) Its extreme diameter, F &, is eight inches; 
and its groove /m, which is ſquare, is an inch, and a 


quarter deep, and three quarters of an inch wide. This 


pully is placed cloſe to the braſs ſcutcheon, to which it 
is faſtened by three ſcrews A, B, C, (Fig. 42,) which 
ſcrew into the three holes a, b, c, (theſe being female 
ſcrews) in the flat part of the ſhoulder (Fig. 41,) of 
the cylinder (Fig. 40.) Each of theſe ſcrews (Fig. 
42,) is from a quarter to a third part of an inch in dia- 
meter; and their head, which is flat, is about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and two-thirds of an inch in diameter. 
Theſe heads are ſcrewed into the holes ab and c, till 
they lie even with the ſurface of the pully on that ſide. 
To the other end 6 of the axis (Fig. 36,) is fitted 
exactly, though ſo as to ſlip on with eaſe, a third hol- 
low cylinder (Fig. 43,) of which the profile is ſeen at 
h (Fig. 39.) It is like that which is marked N 4 at the 


other end of the axis; with this only difference, that 


the extreme diameter of the end be of the cylinder 
(Fig. 43,) is about two inches. This cylinder is faſten- 
ed to the axis by a thumb-ſcrew e, which goes through 
a female ſcrew in the cylinder, and of which the end 
enters into the hole / in the axis (Fig. 36,) which is 
not a female ſcrew: and that the end of the ſcrew 
may be directed to this hole, without any difficulty, 
when the cylinder is upon the axis, this laſt is pro- 
vided with a ſmall tongue &, which goes exactly into 
the notch f, (Fig. 43) as is ſeen at e, (Fig. 39. 

A pully exactly like the former is faſtened to the 
ſhoulder of this cylinder, by three ſimilar ſcrews, and 


in the ſame manner: oblerving equally here, that the 


outer ſurface of this pully do not rub againſt its ad- 


png ſtandard, This pully is ſeen at Q, (Fig. 1, 
late AX.) | | 


It 
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It is ſometimes neceſſary to take this pully and the ey 
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linder off from the end 7 of the axis (Fig. 59% which 
is the reaſon why this cylinder is faſtened by a ſcrew, 
and not by a pin, like the other. They are taken off, 
to make room for putting upon the axis the cellular cy- 
linder, which is of caſt braſs, and turned in a lathe. 


Of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


This cylinder is ſeen in profile, upon the axis, at p, 
y, 2» 4, t, x, (Fig. 39, ) and in perſpective in Fig. 44. 
Fig. 45 repreſents its longitudinal ſection. The part of 
this cylinder which is between the two lines y f and p 2, 
(Fig. 39) is exactly like the above deſcribed cylinder 
W 37 and 38, and g, a, b, 4, (Fig. 39.) | 

he only difference between them is, that the one is 
fixed permanently to the axis, by a pin u, (Fig. 39;) 
and the other is faſtened by a ſcrew v, which paſſes 
through a female ſcrew near the end of the cylinder, 
which is ſtrengthened there for that purpoſe, by a mould- 
ing or collar pz. The end of this ſcrew enters into a 
hole m in the axis (Fig. 36;) but this hole is not a 
ſcrew. The other part of the cellular cylinder included 
between the two lines yz and gg, (Fig. 39,) is three 
inches and five-twelfths long ; its outward diameter, 
throughout this length, is two inches and twenty-one 
twenty-fourths of an inch : and its inner diameter 1s 
two inches and a third, This inner diameter is a little 
wider towards the end b c of the cylinder, (Fig. 44 and 
45.) It is exactly the ſame as the outer diameter of the 
projecting part cd of Fig. 37, which is to go into, and fit 
cloſely to, the end bc of the cellular cylinder, (Fig. 443) 
Jo that the edge of this end b c may run quite up to the 
fat ſide of the ſhoulder of Fig. 37, The pricked lines 
in Fig. 45 and 38, are intended to expreſs the cor- 


reſpondence of the parts of theſe two cylinders, which | 
are to be united, by putting the end of one into the end 


of the other, Fig. 39 ſhews the cellular cylinder join- 
ed to the ſhoulder of the other cylinder: in which poſi- 
tion it is that the cellular cylinder is faſtened to the axis 
by the ſcrew v, as before ſaid : and that the end of this 
ſcrew may be directed ſtrait to the hole in the axis, 
whenever this cylinder is put on, two contiguous lines 
or marks may be made, one upon the edge pz of the 
cylinder, and the other upon the axis. 


Of the Cavities of the cellular Cylinder, Plate XII. 


On the ſurface of this cylinder, between the lines y t, 
and g (Fig. 39,) are ſcooped hollows or, cavities, re- 
preſented at large in Fig. 47, No. 1, and ſeen in profile 
in Fig. 47, No. 2. They are ſhaped nearly like a 
niche, which terminates in a cone at its top, and is 
rounded gradually deeper and deeper down to its bottom, 
which is a flat, perpendicular to the loweſt part of the 
cavity. | | : 

To conceive and fix the poſition of theſe cavities upon 
the cylinder, the two pricked lines i x, os (Fig. 41,) 
muſt be drawn round the cylinder, at equal diſtances 
from the lines yt, and gg, and diſtant from each other 
two inches and one-third, which is the inner breadth of 
the ſeed- box in which the cylinder is placed, as will be 
more particularly explained in the deſcription of ir. 

The breadth between the lines ix, and os, muſt 
then be divided into ſix equal ſpaces, by five other pa- 
rallel lines drawn round the cylinder. Each of theſe 
ſpaces marks the width of each row of cavities ; and the 
ſix rows of cavities muſt face exactly the ſix valves of 
the bin, which will ſoon be ſpoken of! 

After this, the places muſt be marked for twelve ſimi- 
lar cavities, placed at equal diſtances from each other, in 
each of the breadths traced round the cylinder; obſery- 
inz, that the length of the cavities is to be in the ſame 
direction as thoſe breadths; and alſo, that the flat end 
of each cavity muſt be undermoſt, and the rounded end 
uppermoſt, when the cylinder fronts the fore-part of the 
drill, which is the view repreſented in Fig. 30; for it is 
the flat end of the cavities that is to go foremoſt, when 
the cylinder turns and drops the ſeed, a 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that each cavity ſhould 
be oppoſite to the interval between two cavities in the 


N adjoining rows, as they are placed in Fig. 30, 44, 
and 47. 5 | | 

3 il be right to have two or three, or even more 
cellular cylinders, equally fitted to the axis (Fig. 39, 
but with cavities of different ſizes, in order to be there. 
by enabled either to ſow more or leſs ſeed, or ſmaller or 
larger ſeeds, ſuch as barley, lentils, peaſe, beans, millet, 
oats, &c. for each of which its proper cylinder ſhould 
be uſed. [Es 

The cavities in Fig. 47, Noe. 1 and 2, are of a ſize 
fit for wheat, barley, lentils : for millet, they muſt be 
much ſmaller; for peaſe, ſomewhat deeper; for oats: 
there ſhould be but eight or nine cavities in each row. 
in order that thoſe cavities may be made longer than for 
wheat, on account of the length of the oat, which js 
the only ſeed that I have found leſs eaſy to ſow than 
wheat: the reaſons are, the lightneſs of oats, their not 
ſlipping-eafily between each other, and their having at 
one end of the grain a pretty long, flexible, and elaſtic 
point. "Theſe obſtacles ſometimes hinder the grains 
from entering into the cavities, and the ſeedſman muſt - 
be more careful when he ſows oats, than when he ſows 
any other kind of grain ; though, notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties, I have had them ſown pretty well, 

To ſow beans, the cylinder muſt have but three rows 
of cavities, of a length, breadth, and depth proportion- 
ed to the ſize of the beans. The bin, which has fix 
valves for wheat, ſhould have but three for beans, and 
theſe valves ſhould be proportioned to the breadth of 
the cavities, which muſt be placed exactly oppoſite to 
them, as for wheat, o 2 ELON 

The following rule will determine the proper ſize of 
the cavities, by applying, as may eaſily be done, what 
is here ſaid of wheat to any other kind of grain, 

The cavities muſt be large enough to contain three or 
four grains of wheat, and their depth muſt be ſuch that 
theſe grains do not riſe above the ſurface of the cylin- 
der, in order that when the cavities filled with ſeeds, 
paſs under the valves of the bin, the grains may nbt fall 
out of the cavities. This will be ſtil! better underſtood, 
after reading the deſcription of the ſeed-box. 


| Of - the Seed-Box, Plate XII. and XIII. 


After unſcrewing and taking off from the axis, the 


|pully AB (Fig. 39) its cylinder h, and the cellular cy- 
linder pz, g 7; the ſeed-box (Fig.-48,) is placed upon 


the axis, by running the bared end of this laſt through 
a round hole in each of the two parallel ſides of the 
ſeed-box. The diameter of theſe holes is the ſame as 
that of the cellular cylinder, which is then to be put 
over the axis, by paſling its proper end through the 
hole in the ſide of the ſeed-box, which it traverſes, and 
faſtening it in the manner before directed. The pully 
is alſo then to be replaced. The front of this box is 
ſeen at B (Fig. 1, Plate X.) 

Fig. 49 repreſents the box and the cellular cylinder 
placed upon the axis, where it is to be obſerved that the 
outer breadth of the box, expreſſed by the interval be- 
tween the lines dc and &, is exactly the ſame as the 
length of the cylinder expreſſed in Fig. 39, by the diſ- 
tance between the lines or ſhoulders yz, and g] fo 
that the box is held between theſe two ſhoulders y f, and 
29. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the inner breadth of 
the box, expreſſed by the interval between the lines F g, 
and Hi, in Fig. 49, is exactly the ſame as the length of 
the cylinder expreſſed by the lines ix, and os, in 


F 17 gs. - 
his braſs-box has neither cover nor bottom, but is 
formed of four plates, each five twenty-fourths of an 
inch thick. Fig. 50 repreſents the infide of the plate 
FG, (Fig. 48,) which is. on the left-hand fide of the 
drill, with the pieces which the box contains, and a ſec- 
tion of the cylinder, lengthways of one of the rows of 

cavities. Fig. 51 repreſents the outſide of the plate op- 
poſite to the former, and which conſequently is on the 
right-hand fide of the drill, Y 
Theſe two plates (Fig. 50 and 51,)'are exactly equal: 
Each of them forms a parallelogram, of which the 
length AB (Fig. 50 and 51,) is four inches and eleven 
2 e 
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twelfths, and the breadth B E four inches and fifteen 
twenty-fourths. Both of them are perforated by a large | 
round hole, of the ſame diameter as that part of the cy- 
linder in which are the cavities... The centre of this 
hole is in the middle of the breadth 2 plates, and 
e upper extremity 6, of this hole (Fig. 50 and 51,) 
phy =" r diſtant 3 upper edge, 
DA, of the plate. Both the plates have four mortiſes, 
G, H, K, L, (Fig. 51,) the breadth of which is equal 
to the thickneſs of the plates, and the length about half 
an inch; though this laſt is almoſt arbitrary. Both of 
them have alſo, directly facing each other, a hole at u 
(Fig. 50 and 51; three twenty - fourths of an inch diame- 
ter, and 


of which the centre at the diſtance of ſive 
twenty- ſourths of an inch from the line DA, and half 
an inch from the line A B. The inner ſurface of both 
the plates is even; and Jaſtly, each of them has, on its 
outer ſurface, a ſhoulder which projects round the rim 
of the great hole. One of theſe ſhoulders is ſeen in 
perſpective in Fig, 48. The profile of one of them is 
ſeen between the lines dc and f g (Fig. 495 and that 
of the other between the lines hs and EI. Fig. 54 re · 
preſents a ſection of them both. The thickneſs of this 
ſhoulder, that is to ſay, the diſtance to which it is to 
project, bas already been determined by the total diſ- 
tance between the lines yt and gg (Fig. 39.) When 
the inner ſurfaces of theſe two plates (Fig. 550 and g1,) 
are laid againſt each other, their edges and holes, now 
deſcribed, ſhou]d coincide exactly. 8 1 % 8 

What they differ in is, firſt, that one of them (Fig. 
51,) has a ſmall opening MN, which the other has not, 
and which will be deſcribed in its proper place; and ſe- 
condly, that the hole » (Fig. 50 and 51,) is a female 
ſcrew in Fig. 50, to receive the end of a ſcrew which 
traverſes the box, but is not wormed in that manner in 
Fig. 51, where the outſide of the plate is hollowed a 
little around this bole, to make room for the flat head of 
this ſcrew, which will be ſpoken of hereafter. 
The two plates now deſcribed are fixed in their proper 
places by means of two others (Fig. 55 and 506, which 
laſt are of equal ſize with each other. DE (Fig. 50, 
is the profile of Fig. 55, which is the back of the box; 
and AB (Fig. 50, ) is the profile of Fig. 56, which is 
the front of — box repreſented at A (Fig. 48 and 49.) 

The two tenons A and B (Fig. 55,)\ enter into the 
two mortiſes which are hid near G and H in Fi 


DR 


The uſe of this plint is to ſtrengthen the aſſemblage 


likewiſe. to prevent the grains of corn from ſlipping 
down between the plate and the cellular cylinder. 
Io che top of the inſide of this plate is faſtened, by 
two ſcrews 4 and p (Fig. 52). a plate of braſs one- 
twelfth of an inch thick, Its extent a, p, d. 6, is K 
rectangle parallelogram, of which the breadth #4; ar 
gb, is the ſame as that of the plate ta which it js faſten- 
ed; fo that its edges a# and. p d lie cloſe ta the inſides 
of the two largeſt plates 5 ig · 50 and $1.) The profile 
of this plate is ſeen at a 1b, (Fig. 50, where it is in- 
clined from I to 5, in ſuch manner that the whole length 
of its edge bd, (F is. 52,) is almoſt cloſe to the ſurfacę 
of. the cylinder, directly above its axis, as in the prafile 
b, (Fig- 50.) But this plate muſt nat quite touch the 
cylinder, becauſe it would then. obſttuR its motion, of 
at leaſt occaſion a needleſs and detrimental friction. 
Its uſe is to hinder the corn which fills the ſpace F; 
from falling down into the ſpace M, and to make it paly 
wo under the piece 7 g (which will ſoon be deſcribed} 
to drop from thence into three pipes, which begin near 
e, as will be ſeen hereafter, ' ' + 

The plate Fig. 56, (ſeen in perſpective in Fig. 5H 
with ſome pieces fixed to it) has, riſing upon its inner 
ſurface, four, exactly ſimilar ſmall partitions, which ate 


de, fg, hi, (Fig. 56, ) are ſeen in perſpectiye at m 6, 0 fn 
5 v, rx, in Fig. 53. The top of all theſe par: 
titions is rounded Jike the quarter part of @ circle, and 
the bottom xv is flat, and at the ſame height as the axis 
of the cylinder, as may be ſeen in tha profile e of one 
of theſe partitions (Fig. 50.) The twe outer partitions 
£S and bz, (Fig. 56, ) are at the edges of the plate, 
and the two others d e, f g, divide the ſpace between: vr 
and / into three equal parts. Theſe partitions arr about 
2. twelfth part of an inch in thickneſs, and their raundeg 
part terminates in an edge, that the grains which may 


ehance to fall upon it may not lodge there, Theheight 


$W, ta, VA, *, (Fig, 53,) of all theſe partitions, 
axe in a plane perpendicular to the plate, and parallel ti 
the edges ba, 9 r, of this plate (Fig. 56... 
This plate has alſo upon its outer ſurface a ſwall cy- 
linder, which is ſeen in profile at K, (Fig. 50.) in front 


of the plates; for which purpoſe its. ends L, (Fig. Sa. 


ſhould join exactly to the larger — and it ſerves 


of a piece with the plate. Theſe four partitions c. 


ur, (Fig. 53.) or i h, (Fig. 56,) of all theſe partitions, 
is nine twenty»fourths of an inch. The lower ends 
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The two other tenons C and D (Fig. 55,) are — | 
near G H in Fig. 50, and receive the mortiſes G and H at A, (Fig. 49,) and in perſpective at A, (Fig. 49,) and 
of Fig. 51. In like manner the two. tenons E and F of B, (Fig. 1, Plate X.) Its whole length is to- third of an 
Fig. 56, enter into the mortiſes hidden near K and Lin inch, and its diameter is half an ineb, .excepting' its 
Fig. 50, where ure marked the two other tenons, like- ſhoulder at the plate, which is a little more. This y- 
wile ſeen at G and H in Fig. 56, which are to receive linder is pierced lengthways with a female ſcrew, lich 
the mortiſes K and L of Fig. 51. The diſtance between goes through the plate perpendicularly ta its ſurface, an 
the tenons of the ſame ſide of a plate, and conſequently;|:through which paſſes a ſcre C g, (Fi -: 50z): ive twen- 
between their mortiſes, is arbitrary; as is alſo the length ty-fourths of an inch in diameter, of which the end ds 
of the tenons, which are pierced, in order to their be- ſeen: at 9, and the head at C. This in {eeniat B, 
ing fixed very tightly by pins about the twelfth part of (Fig. 1, Plate X.) The hole is ſeen at & (Hig. 56, in tie 
an inch thick. Theſe two plates (Hig. 55 and 56, ) J inner ſurface of the plate. The pentre af this hole & 
when rightly placed between the other two plates, is in the middle of the breadth of the plate, and at the 
ſhould be perpendicular to them, aud parallel to each! diſtance of fie twenty-fourths of an inch from its 
other, as well .as to the lateral edges of thoſe other edge a b. This: fixes: the place of the ſcrew! and of its 
plates, and the diſtance between them, from inſide to eylinder ; the only uſe of which: laſt is, by its length, 
inſide, ſhould be ſour inches. The. upper edges of the to give the greater Rability and firmneſs to the ſcrew, 
f keeps the bin at a greater or leſs diſtance from 


our plates, when they are put together, ſhould be hori- which 
zontally level; by which means the bottom of che two the cellular cylinder. 
largeſt plates will reach lower down than the ſmaller, e 915 eee gh INE 24} (CD. | 
Theſe two ſmaller plates (Fig. 55 and-56,): are ſhaped |, » Of the Bin und its Valurs, Plate KILL 1! 
ike a parallelogram two inches and a third wide, ag bobuloa vs T Moine lau se: d (0 4) 
_ inches and thirteen twenty-fourths long. This || The bin, which bas fix valves, is:ſeen-in profile at 
breadth anſwers exactly to the ſpace hetween the lines g , (Fig. 50.) The outſide of chis bin is ſeen in 
57 and os, (Fig. 39>) and beween the lines fg and I perſpedtive w#g bn, (Fig. 53,) with the ends pftbe: valves 
IG 49. © oo oo 0 2 | a, 3, 4, d, e, f, ſeparated from each other by partitions. 
pi he plate (Fig 55.) which is ſeen in perſpective in | It is ſuſpended in the box by the axis or ſcrew before- 
| k. 52, has, quite acroſs its inner ſurfaoe, a ſolid plint | mentioned (Fig: 50: and 51,) which. gwes in at che hole 
* p is of the ſame piece as the plate, and tuns n in the en N ig. 51) of the box, hen paſſes 222 
; 1 ra au. (Fig. 52 and 55.) Ihe bottom of this the hole 1 of the bin (Fig. 50 and 5, runs quite 
is flat, 


x 
. 


nt. and its top is arched: like 2 portion of a through the lengthoof the biu, and icrews into the female 
| eg Its thickneſs from 7 to n is nine twanty-fourths — the plate (Fig. 50, ) which, a was ſaid the- 
: | my Sug and —— 7.x; (Fig. 524) is :ſuch I fore, is  direRly-oppelite to the hole 2 in che plate 
2 288 L meets ihe ſurface of the cellular cylin - (Fig 52.) The bead of this crew, at n (Fig. 54) hies 

; 855 profile 4 Fig; ge. o: e 4 7 | Jeven with the quter furface of this plate. 


Z 2 | Fig. 


ö 
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or from c to d, and from e to 7, (Fig. 60,) is the ſame. 


, to the line g d, is a quarter of an inch; and the per- 
pendicular diſtance from the ſame centre to the line a h, 
Isfive-twelfths of an inch. The diameter of this hole is 
- A: full twelfth-of an inch. The perpendicular diſtance 
from the centre of the hole 7, to the line g d, is very 


4 ö; is five twenty- fourths of an inch. The diameter of 
This hole is one-ſixth of an inch. Theſe two main par- 


be laid flat together, inſide to inſide, their dimenſions 


So Fig. 61 repreſents ho profile of: the: ſmall partitions. 


between the lines e, /½ b, c; ſo that their edges would 


The line cd, (Fig. 61, ) is perpendicular to ca. 


between the lines F and bd, (Fig. 58,) are bevils on 
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Fig. 57 repreſents in perſpeQive the bin alone and its 
artitions, all made of one piece, or plate of braſs. 
Fig. 58 repreſents geometrically the fore-part of the 
din, which is here turned towards the ſeedſman. Fig. 
60 repreſents its back. Fig. 62 its bottom. Fig. 59 
one of its utmoſt ſides, or largeſt partitions, both of 
which are equal and alike. And Fig. 61 the ſide or pro- 
file of one of the ſmaller partitions, which are all equal 
and like to each other. n ah 
The whole length of the bin from outſide to outſide, 
that is to ſay, from à to c, and frem b to d, (Fig. 58,) 


as the breadth of the inſide of the box, or of the ſpace 
between the lines i x and os, (Fig. 39,) or F g and h i, 
(Fig. 49.) The bottom of the bin is a parallelogram 
4 d, b, (Fig. 58,) or a, 5, d, c, (Fig. 60,) eleven 
twenty-fourths of an inch wide at ac and bd. This bot- 
tom is of the ſame thickneſs as the largeſt partitions or 
ſides ab, c d, (Fig. 58,) and the five ſmaller partitions; 
that is to ſay, three twenty-fourths of an inch. Theſe 
partitions, both great and ſmall, are at equal diſtances 
from each other, and all their ſides are perpendicular to 
the bottom of the bin. 1 | e 
The whole length of the two largeſt partitions, (Fig. 


q,) from b, to the pricked line g d, which is perpendi- 
'Eular to ab, is one inch and ſeventeen twenty-fourths. 
heir breadth at à i and ö c is five-ninths of an inch. 


The line cm, parallel to ba, is eleven twenty-fourths 


of an inch long. The notch /m is one-twelfth of an 


inch deep. The angle a, b, c, is of eighty- five degrees. 
!The: perpendicular diſtance from the centre of the hole 


near, but not quite, one-ſixth part of an inch; and the 
perpendicular diſtance from this ſame centre to the line 


titions, ab and c d, (Fig. 58,) which have now been 
deſcribed in the account of Fig. 50, are exactly alike, 
and -pierced in the ſame manner; ſo that if they could 


and holes would tally perfecti ' ++ 9 
It is through the hole r, (Fig. 59,) that the ſcrew or 
-axis- is. paſſed which. keeps the bin ſuſpended to the plates, 
and which was mentioned before. Theſe two holes r r 
areſeen in Fig. 57, where their axis is indicated by two 
ꝓricked lines. And it is through: the. hole s, (Fig. 59,) 
that the ſcrew or axis is paſſed:which goes through the 
valves, next to be ſpoken of, and by which they are ſuſ- 
tyended in the bin. Theſe two holes 5s are ſeen in Fig. 
F, with their axis, which is indicated by two prieked 


1 
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Its total height from ab to c d, is/'equal- to the breadth 
+d-b. of the bottom (Fig. 60,) as is ſhewn in Fig. 58. 
The ſhape. and: fize of theſe ſmall partitions is exactly 
like, and equal to that part of Fig. 59, which is included 


, tally-in all reſpects, if they were laid one upon the other. 


The edge mc, (Fig. 50, ) is a bevilg ſloped towards 
the inſide of the bin, as at e /, (Fig. 57,) and à d, (Fig. 
62.) The like edge 2 5, (Fig. 57,) and þ 5 (Fig. 62,) 
is floped in the ſame manner. All the ſimilar edges e by 
(Fig. 61, ) of the ſmall partitions, which are included 


neach ſide, and form as many acute edges, as is ſeen 


ein Fig. 62, between the lines ab and df, The diſ- 
tance between the lines 30 and g h, is five-ninths of an 
. SAT 5 r an 1 ; ＋ — : 
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they are made of. Fig. 63 exhibits a front view of one 


of theſe ſprings. Their length and bending, when in a 
ſtate of reſt, is repreſented in the profile d, (Fig. 65, 


ba, (Fig. 66,) ſhews. the profile of theſe ſprings in a 
ſtate of contraction. 7. A0 
Fig. 64 is repreſented in Fig. 67, with only the ad- 
dition of the ſix valves cd, e f, gh, ih, In, no, ſeen 
in profile in Fig. 65 and 66. Each of theſe ſix valves 
is, at moſt, one-twelfth of an inch thick, and their 
total length, a b, 3 ig. 65,) is one inch and thirteen 
twenty-fourths. The fix valves, put together, weigh 
twenty penny- weights, or five-fixths of an ounce; 
When put in their proper places (Fig. 67,) each of 
them covers one of the ——— ſprings. The 
breadth of each of them is equal to the whole width of 
the interval between two partitions, between which t 
muſt only be able to move. They are all faſtened to 
the ſame axis ab, which, as was ſaid before, | paſſes 
through the holes 35, (Fig. 57 and 59.) The diameter 
of this axis is a full twelfth part. of an inch. One of 
its ends ſcrews. at a, (Fig. 67,) into one of the afore- 
faid holes 5, and the other end, which has a flat head, 
is buried at ö, in the other hole 3; for which purpoſe 
the outſide of the plate is pared away a little, around 
this hole. One of theſe holes is ſeen at p, in Fig, 50 
and 53. The valves are laid flat in Fig: 67, with their 
ſprings contracted, as in the profile, (Fig. 66.) When 
the ſprings are at liberty, they puſh the valves out of the 
partitions, as far as is repreſented in the profile (Fig. 
6 85 But they are kept within partitions, by a cover ab, 
(Fig. 69,) which is put into the notch Fm, (Fig. 50, ) and 
ed, (Fig. 61 ;) and, in ſhort, into all the notches, which 
ue a level with each other, from i e to f ,, (Fig. 


, 


ig. 67 is repeated in Fig. 69, with, only the. addition 
of the cover, which is three quarters of an inch wide, as 
long as the whole breadth of the bin, and not quite a 
twelfth part of an inch thick. It is faſtened by two | 
ſcrews à and ö, which go into the upper edge of the 
large partitions, as appears in the profile (Fig. 66 and 
70.) Fig. 70 repreſents one of the large partitions of 
the bin, with the end cd of its cover, and the head of 
one of the ſcrews which faſten it. Fig. 66 repreſents 
the profile of one of the ſmall partitions of a valve : /, 
of its ſpring ab, and of the cover d c. This figure ſhews 
alſo, that the end of the valve cloſes with the loweſt 
edge of the partition; as may be ſeen more diſtinctiy at 


Fig. 68 repreſents the back of theſe ſix valves faſtened 


to their axis. F210 30002 . 
The end of each valve, d, /, b, I, m, o, (Fig. 67, 
is bent a little outward, as in Fig. 71, which is only 2 
repetition of Fig. 62, with the addition of the ſprings of 
the valves, and their cover, rt. 
The whole bin, furniſhed with the ſix valves and their 
axis, the ſix ſprings and their ſcrews, and the cover 
and its two ſcrews, but not the .axis or ſcrew which 
ſuſpends the bin in the box, weighs four ounces and 
nie e eee een ng 
The bin thus completed, and ſuſpended in the box, 
as was ſaid before in ſpeaking of Fig. 50 and 53, K 
again covered by thin plate of braſs repreſented in pet- 
ſpective at i, A, 4, N, P, (Fig. 53, ) and of which the 
profile is likewiſe ſeen at i, A, 2, 1, (Fig. 50.) Ts 
plate is bent at AP, (Fig. 53,) in ſuch manner that its 
bended part turns inward, cover the upper edge of the 
front of the braſs- box; and its edge, which is ſeen in 
profile at Ai, (Fig. 50 and 53, ) and fully at en, (Fiz. 
48 and 49,) is faſtened to the upper part of the outer 
ſurface of this plate of the box, by two ſcrews 7 and , 
which go into the holes / and m, in Fig. 56. This 
plate, from its bending A P, (Fig. 53, projects over 
into the box, inclining down to the bin, which it co- 
vers as low as NA, where the cover of the bin be: 
fore mentioned ends. This plate performs the affice 


Which 18 Wel bra ſmall ſcrew, a, e, e, g, i, 1, at [of a ſpring, andi ſhould therefore. be ſcrewed on vel 
done of their ends, next to the bottom of the bin, and tight. It preſſes the bin againſt the end Abe 


in the middle of the interval between two partitions. 
The breadth of theſe ſprings is nearly equal to-two- 
. thirds of this interval, and their thickneſs is the ſame as i 

that of a common ſpring of a watch, which is che ſtuff PN, lie cloſe to the inneri ſutfades of e tus nu 
23 . | . ? | 


1 | 1 4 0 of 
ſcrew 5 C, (Fig. 50.) The breadth: A P and 4N 0 
this plate, (Fig. 53.) is the ſame at the breadth - 
the inſide of the box; ſo that its>two edges) 1 K un 
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plates, (Fig- 50 and 5r,) which form the ends of the | edges, againſt which 
|." "on G - HR | DR ad 3 turns. " TE Ti; 
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the cplindet rubs lightly When it 
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Of the three Ribes of the Seed-Box, Plate XII. and XIII. Manner of working the N 1 the Pictet which 

n c 1 | it contains, Plate XIilIl. 
Fig. 72 repreſents a perſpective view of the three Hf O7 DS as run 


| A} Roe” 
ipes, which are ſeen partly at B, D, E, Fig. 48 and] The line or edge g h of the fix valves, ig. 53, muſt 
"5 Plate XII. and at a6, Fig. 1, Plate X. "They are | be very near to r firkace of the cellu 106 53) tho” 
made of plates of braſs, about a twelfth part of an inch | not quite fo cloſe as to occaſion a friction when the cy- 
thick, and are ſeparated from each other only by a ſimple | linder turns; and the lower end of each valve muſt an- 
partition. Their front is ſeen in perſpective, and on | ſwer to a row of cavities ; bo that the part F of the ſeed- 
the right-hand fide of the drill, in Fig. 72. Their back | box, (F 155 50,) being filled with corn, and the cylinder 
is ſhewn in perſpeCtive, and on the right-hand fide of | turning from 6 to r, this laſt carries with it the grains 
the drill, in Fig. 53. Their front is repreſented geome- | that fall into the cavities which paſs under the edge of 
trically in Fig. 49 and 73 z and their back in Fig. 75. | the correſponding valves: thoſe that fall from the two 
Fig. 74 repreſents geometrically, the fide. or profile of | valves à and ö, (Fig. 53,) are dropped, by the cavities, 
the middle pipe, which is inclined with the piece that | into the pipe G, in the ſpace between the pricked lines 
faſtens it to the plate. The profile of the pipes on each g rand 5 f, and are conveyed to the back of the ſhare 
fide of this is indicated by pricked lines. which is on the left hand fide of the drill; thofe that fall 
Theſe three pipes, (Fig. 72,) are ſet againſt the plate | from the two next valves, e and d, are dropped between 
(Fig. 56,) in ſuch manner that the edges ab, cd, (Fig. | the pricked lines 5 f and d v, into the pipe H, and are 
72,) are _— cloſe to it, and in the ſame order, at | conveyed to the back of the ſhare which is in the middle 
ir, vg, (Fig. 56.) The edges g h, Fe, (F 8. e) are | of the drill: and thoſe that fall from the two laſt valves, 
applied in like manner at pq, ge, (Fig, 56.) The line ſe and 7, are dropped between the pricked lines d v and 
_ bh; (Fig. 72, ) is ſet exactly even with r g, (Fig; 50.) h x, into the pipe M, and are conveyed to the back of the 
By this means the anterior ſurfaces hc i, and F hl m, | ſhare which is on the right hand fide of the drill. 
of the two outer pipes, (Fig. 72,) exceed the bottom of | If it happens that ſeveral grains preſs together at the 
the box, as at BD, (Fig: 48 and 49 z) and the upper ſame time, at the outlet of any one of the valves, ſo as 
edges an, do, e p, gq, (Fig. 72,) join to the lower | to choak it, that valve immediately gives way, lets them 
edges of the four partitions (Fig. 56,) at i, g, e, p, as | paſs, and is inſtantly replaced as before, by meatis of its 
is ſeen in perſpective in Fig. 53, at æ u, va, f æ, and | ſpring which puſhes it back. No grain is ever broken 
66. ® © * © | by the valves: ſo that if this accident does ſometimes 
_ - Theſe three pipes, which hold together, are faſtened: ma to a few, it is not during the time of actually 
to the plate by means of a ſingle braſs ſcutcheon A, (Fig. | ſowing the feed, but only when the drill is turned, in or- 
72,) which 1s ſeen directly in front at H, (Fig. 4%) der to begin another bout, or when the ſeedſman, inſtead 
and at A, (Fig: 73.) Its fore part and right hand fide | of drawing the drill forward, drags it towards himſelf, 
are ſeen in perſpective at A in Fig. 72; and its fore part] and makes the cylinder turn backward. '', 
and left hand fide at H, (Fig. 48.) Fig. 75 ſhews a full | By looſening the ſerew C g, (Fig. 50,) which is at 
view of the back part of it at A; and the whole profile B in Fig. I, the din, 'before preſſed againſt. thjs ſcrew 
of it, on the right hand fide, is ſeen at Nu B L, (Fig. | by the ſpring or plate A s 4, (Fig. 50,) is moved farther 
50,) and at ö d If, (Fig. 74.) This ſcutcheon is bent | from the cylinder, the ſpace between the cylinder and 
at d and at m. Its breadth” is the ſame as that of the | the end of the valves is increafed, and a | aac The 
middle pipe, which is -the interval between the other' 8 corn then paſſes at a time. By turning the fcrew 


4 farther in, the bin is puſhed nearer to the cylinder, 


** 4 va; 


two, as is ſeen in Fig. 48, 40, 72, 73, 75. Its part | 
ba, (Fig. 74,) is ſoldered or Bled ll lower ſur-] and fewer ſeeds are dropped,  '_ © © 
face of the middle pipe: from "thence it takes an hori-“ To know exactly how much the bin ſhould, at any 
Zontal direction from d to m, and then aſcends perpen- | time, be ſet nearer to, or farther from the cylinder, there 
dicularly from m to f. This length m d is one inch, | is, atone of the ſides of the bin, a ſmall ſcrew, of which 
and the thickneſs of the ſcutcheon, throughout, is about] the head 7 paſſes through a circular opening M N, (Fig. 
a ſixth part of an inch, or ſomewhat leſs. The thick- | 51,) in the largeſt plate of the box, where it becomes a 
neſs of the plate, Fig. 56, of which the profile is here | certain guide, by means of a few equal diviſions engraved 
at 91, Fig. 74, is exactly embraced between the extre- and numbered at the edge of that opening. The centre 
mity vi of the pipe, and the ſcutcheon F I. The bot- of the arch of this opening is the ſame as that of the hole 
tom, qr, (Fig. 56,) of this plate, reſts upon the hori- | x, upon which the bin moves =O 
Zontal part o/ of the ſcutcheon, (Fig. 74 ;) and this e nc br Re RES 

ſcutcheon is faſtened to the plate by a ſcrew p g, which "Of the Hopper, Plate XII. 
$0en ity the hole 8; (Fig-40.) It to he . 05 RT TS Ms 1 

that the line 7 o, (Fig. 700 is equal to the edges ab, | Fig. 67. repreſents in | 
cd, ef, gh, (Fig. 72,) of which it expreſſes the pro- 

file; that its farther extent o a, (Fig. 74,) is equal to 
the lines b i, 4, Fh n, (Fig. 72,) if which it ex- 


os 
— 


6 its in perſpective the hopper which 
is ſeen at A in Fig. 1, and of which the bottom covers 
the top of the ſeed-box. D, (Fig. 76,) is the front, 
| and A the right hand end of the hopper. The boards 
preſſes the profile; and that the line d % (Fi 74, ) is in] which form the ends A and B are three quarters of an 
the ſame horizontal plane as the line 5 5, (t. 72) inch thick; thoſe of the ſides D and C are feven twelfths 
he angle r, i, e, (Fig. 74,) is of one hundred and | of an inch thick; and the thickneſs of the cover is five 
twenty-ſix degrees; and the diſtance from o to i is one | twelfths of an inch; The fides and ends, which are at 
third of an inch. The outſide breadth of theſe three | right angles to each other, and to the'bottam, are join- 
pipes, taken together, is the ſame as that of the plate; | e together by dove-tail tenons ; and the bottom is join- 
and each of them occupies a third part of that ſpace, as | ed to the en s A and B. by tenons Which go into mor- 
* Fig. 53, 56, 73 and 75. Each of them is ſquare. The tiſes in theſe ends, ag may be ſeen on Keie ' The 
length of the two outer pipes, from tlie line 6 ö, (Fig. | four tenons G, H, E, , enter into the mortiſes Q, R, 
7270 or from the bottom qr of the plate, (Fig. 05,90 the 8, T, in Fig. 24, of which the -dimenfions have been 
ne em, (Fig. 72,) or'x 0, (Fig. 56,) is one inch and af given. Thoſe dimenſions fix the length g e, or k d, of | 
Ah: 'the length of the middle pipe, (Fig. 74) from | the hopper, (Fig: 76.) OO . | 
!, where it joins to the plate, to its other end e, is four |" re esd, Fo outfide to outſide, at @ l, or b g, f | 
. and five twelf tls. lis feyen inches; and its outſide depth 1 2, or M e, 1s | 
| Theſe three pipes are faſtened to the plate, as in Fig. | eight inches and a haff. The height. of the legs of the 
| _—_ The edges *, 2, v, T, E, t, I, D, 5, y, of their] Hopper, from the line 5 i, where it reſts upon che upper 
| ky openings, are circular, that they may fit exactly, | ſurface of the table, to the line 5 g, Winch is the under 
and ſit Cloſe to the circumference' of the cylinder, which | ſurface of its bottom, is determined by the diſtance be- 
tween the top of the feed-box and the top of the table: 


is there indicated by pricked lines, and is ſhewn in Fig. 


505 by the line v f, which expreſſes the profile of theſe | it' is here eight inches and a fixth. In the middle wth « | 
| | | "71 N | breadth 


3 
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breadth. of the two legs, are two openings, N and P, 
rounded at their top, to let through them the iron axis 
which bears the cellular cylinder, and keeps the ſeed- 
ox ſteady under the hopper. Theſe two openings are 
even inches high, and one inch and three quarters 
wide. The hopper is faſtened to the table by two hooks, 
one of which: is ſeen entire at L N M, and part of the 
other at P Q. Each of them maves upon its rivet L, 
juſt above the opening of the foot, and is bent from 
thence to N, to make room for the paſſage of the axis; 
after which it hooks into a ring M N. fixed upon 
the table, but not mentioned before. ms 
Towards D is a ſquare opening, an inch and a half. 
wide, cut immediately above the Cotton, and through 
which the hopper may be emptied, This aprning is 
ut by a {mall plate of iron, or braſs, which turns like 
a latch upon a ſcrew n, which faſtens it at that end, 
whilſt the other end r is ſlipped down to the ſmall piece 
of braſs or iron v x, which is faſtened to the box by a 
{crew at x, in ſuch manner, that the pricked part of the 
latch, near r, is covered by the end v of this laſt 
piece, which is bent for that purpoſe, ſo as not ta lie 
quite cloſe to the box, and jhe edge r q of the farther 
part of the Jatch reſts rene edge x of this ſmall piece. 


Of the Fore-carriage, Plate XIV. 3 


w 


Fig. 77 is a perſpective view of the fore-cartiage with- 
out 3 Ki. ſeen with its wheels in Fig. 1. 
Plate X. Fig. 80 repreſents a geometrical plan of the 
inſide of one of the wheels of the fore-carriage, which 
is ſeen at f Fig. 1, Plate X. and Fig. 81, Plate XIV. 
repreſents a ſection of it. P and Q, (Fig. 425 are the 
two fore- ends of the beams, to which the 

is faſtened by hooks and rinſgge. 
In Fig. 77, a d, and D E, are the two exactly ſimi- 
lar pieces which are ſeen at S5 and Vr in Fig. 1. Their 
length, ad, (Fig. 77, ) is two feet eight inches; their 
breadth, d A, is two inches and two thirds, and their 
thickneſs is two inches. They are parallel to each 
other, and connected by two traverſes, g 5, f l, of 
which the ends are tenons pinned into mortiſes in the 
pieces D E, à d. Theſe two traverſes are omitted in Fig. 
1, Plate X. in order to render that drawing the more ſimple. 
The length of theſe traverſes, excluſive of their tenons, 


and their thickneſs one inch. Theſe two traverſes are 
perpendicular to the two other pieces. Their diſtance: 
from each other, between the fartheſt outſide edge g 5 
of the one, Fig. 77, and the fartheſt outſide edge f / 
of the other, is ſeven inches and a half. The edge g þ 
is one foot ſix inches and a third diſtant from the two 
ends B and D. 

FG is an axle-tree, of which the middle part 5 is 
two inches and ſeven twelfths ſquare, and of which the 
upper angles are cut off as in the drawing. The ſquare 
ſhoulders of the two ends 5 n, from whence the ſpindles 

proceed, project a very little beyond the outſide of the 
pieces D E and a4, in order that the nave of the wheels 
may not rub againſt theſe pieces. The ſpindles G, z 
F, are eigh inches and a third long, and one inch and 
. five twelfths in diameter. This axle-tree is placed upon 
the pieces D E, a d, parallel to the traverſes g h, fl, in 
ſuch manner, that the diſtance from the line s x to the 
ends E and A, is a foot and a half. This axle-tree is 
-" faſtened to the two pieces D E, ad, by two iron pins 
and nuts, þg, an inch and a ſixth ſquare, of which the 
ſcrew, which is ſeven twelfths of an inch in diameter, 
has a head an inch and a half in diameter, which lies 
"cloſe to the under ſurface. This: ſcrew is repreſented 
with its nut in Fig. 78. Upon this axle-tree are fixed 


two wooden pins, five or ſix inches long, and five tenths 


of an inch, or a whole inch in diameter. Theſe pins 
are perpendicular upon the upper ſurface of the axle: 
tree; the ſpace between them is four inches, and this 
. ſpace is in the middle of the length of the axle-tree, 
: This axle- tree is pierced perpendicularly between the 


_ ſpoken of, 


exactly alike, Fig. 


profile at h d, (Fig. 81,) with two of its ſcrews, 


its iron hoop, is two feet and a half; that of the nave 


ore- carriage ac 
which one is 


into which it is to enten. 
is two feet, their breadth is two inches and a quarter, 


eaſily zo any diſtant part, without putting it upon its 


is by the help of this piece, that the ſeedſman, when he 


j or lines 5 a and g n, is fourteen inches and up thirds. 
two pins, to admit another pin, which will ſoon be 8 | Fr 
” 4c . | 44. | | quarter; their thickneſs is two thirds of an inch ; the 

The two wheck, which are placed at F and G, are 
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wheels, with a pully fixed round its nave, and fa 
to its ſpokes by four ſcrews, each of which goes through, 
the pully and one of the ſpokes. This pully is ſeen in 


The total diameter, g h, of each wheel,” excluſive of 


p q is. four inches and ane ſixth; that of the pully 5 41 

* l inches and à ſixth; the c dete the 
pully is an inch and one third; its grove, which js cut 
down ſquare, is two thirds of an inch wide, and two 
thirds or three quarters of an inch deep. The length pr, 
or q s of the nave, is fix inches; the thickneſs of the 
wheel at in is an inch and two thirds, and at i h two 
inches and a quarter. Of the four hooks R, H, T, K, 
(Fig. 77,) which ſerve, by means of two rings, to 
aſten the fore-carriage to the ends of the beams P Q . the 
two, H and K, are faſtened in the uſual way, by nailing 
them, at their flat end, upon the two pieces of the fore. 
carriage: but the other two, R and T', are ſhaped like 
a carpenter's ſquare, of which one end is ſcrewed upon 
the beam, in order to facilitate the putting on or takin 
off of the ring. At T, this hook is placed in its prop 
ſituation for holding the ring : at R, it is turned the 
other way, that the ring may be taken off eaſily. 7 Tha 


4.58 


Of the Pies which ſupport the Drill per in Pare-carriags, 


Fig. 8a repreſents in perſpeQtive a piece of wood which 
ſupports the drill upon'its fote-cartiage, when there is 
occafion to turn it in ſowing, This piece may be called 
the pole. It is ſeen at x d in Fig. i, Plate X. ts end A, 
(F I 82,) enters into the two bridles or helts gr h an 
„(big. 264) which have been ſpoken of before, and of 

ne is ſeen near din Fig. 1. Its other end gr, 
(Fig. 82,) reſts upon the axle-tree (Fig. 2, ) between 
the two pins, as is expreſſed by pricked Tins n Fig. 82, 
The breadth gr, (Fig. 82,) of the lower ſurface. of 
this piece is an inch and. a quarter, throughout its 
whole length, to its end A;. and its thickneſs chrough- 
out its whole length gs is an inch and a half, Its upper 
angles are taken off, from the end gr to 5 ; but from - 
to A, this piece is ſhaped Jike the two bridles. or belts 


Its length from q to-s is one foot ſeven; inches and 
five-ſixths; and from s to t, it is two inches and;ſeyen- 
twelfths. At t, the thickneſs of-a quarter of an inch is 
taken off from its under ſurface, às at t u; and from p 
to A, its length is five inches and five-twelfths. It is the 
length s A, that goes into the two belts or bridles g h, 
and ac h, (Fig. 26, Plate XI.) and the notch or ſhoulder 
is made in order to inſert a wedge whenever it is neceſ- 
ſary to make the end 97, (Fig. 82,) reſt upon the middle 
of the axle-tree, in order to convey the drill the more 


hind-@atfiage. This wedge faves the ſeedſman the 
trouble of holding up the handles of the drill ſo high 2 
he would otherwiſe be obliged to do, to make the en: 
qr of this piece (Fig. 82,) reſt. upon the axle-tree. It 


comes to the end of each bout of the drill, is enabled 
very eaſily to turn it in order to begin another, by liſt- 
ing the drill up by its handles; for as the end of this 
piece reſts upon the middle of the axle-tree, he makes 
the drill follow the fore-carriage which is drawn by 
horſe; and as the diſtance, in this caſe, is but ſive or fix 
feet, there is no occaſion for his making uſe, of the wedge 
By this means the drill is turned conveniently, and wich- 
out any toſs of time. n e H 
The line Av, ts, are even; but 95 is inclingd at #5 
and makes with it an angle 25% of 166 degrees. 34 and 
gu are two ſquare pins, faſtened þy tenons into the mid- 
dle of the breadth of the under ſurface 7 q c, perpendi- 
cularly to the lower ſurface f. The pia 3 is pla ed 
near the bending s, and the diſtance between the edges 


The breadth a and n p of theſe pins, is an inch and 
length of 3a is three inches and a half, and that. f 6 


o repreſents the inſide of one of theſe 


five inches. This pin g is reſted againſt che e 
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of Fig. 77, and the other, 3a, (Fig. 82,) is placed 
4 the able of the drill. The a of theſe two pins 
is only to hinder this piece of wood from ſlipping out 
of the two belts before deſcribed. 3 | 
Fig. 83 repreſents in perſpective the piece of wood 
which ſupports the drill upon its fore-carriage, when it 
is placed upon its hind-carriage, in order to be removed 
from one place to another, [his piece neither is, nor 
can be, ſeen in Fig. 1, which repreſents the drill in the 
ſtate of actual ſowing, and without its hind-carriage. 
The end A, (Fig. 83,) goes into the belts e 1 g h, 
(Fig. 21, ) before deſcribed, like which it is ſhaped; 
and the end B, (Fig. 83,) reſts upon the axle-tree, 
(Fig. 77,) between the two pins. This part of the 
axle-tree is covered before and beneath by a ſlip or hook 
of iron, BE C, (Pig 83,) which is nailed under the 
end of the piece AB, as in Fig. 84. The axle-tree, 
the bar, and its hook, are traverſed by an iron pin, DE, 
(Fig. 83,) and de, (Fig. 84,) which paſſes through the 
hole in the axle-tree, between the two pins, (Fig. 77.) 
The length of this piece, A B, (Fig. 83,) is three feet 
and four inches; its breadth 1s two inches and a half, and 
its thickneſs is one inch and a third. The pin F G, 
which is ſuſpended here, is put into the ring or hridle 
L, (Fig. 22, ) and goes through the hole immediately 
underneath it. 


Of the Hind-Carriage. 


This hind-carriage is ſo ſimple that it would be need- 
leſs to give a drawing of it. It conſifts only of two 
common wheels, unſhod with iron, two feet eight or 
nine inches in diameter, ſet upon a very ſimple axle-tree, 
in the upper ſurface of which are two holes, into which 
are put the two pins before-mentioned, which are under 
the beams of the drill, One of them is ſeen at F h, 
(Fig. 3,) and likewiſe at A, (Fig. i,) Plate X. ; 

It is neceſſary to fix, by proper marks, the reſpective 
places of the ſeveral ſcrews and mortiſes of the whole 
machine, in order that when it is taken to pieces and 
put together again, none of theſe pieces may be miſ- 
placed, or any of the helixes (or ſpiral lines) which the 
flat-headed ſcrews have formed in the wood, be ſpoiled. 

It is better to make the teeth of the harrow bend a 
little more than thoſe before deſcribed, and repreſented 
in Fig. 5, Plate X. They ſhould bend fo that the point 
e of the tooth may project about four inches beyond the 
pricked line f. 


Figures 85 and $6, Plate XIV. compared with Figures 
2 and 31, Plate X. and XII. 


The mortiſe A in Fig. 85, is the ſame as that which 
is marked Q in Fig. 2. But the end of each beam 
ſhould be made about two inches wider on the inſide, 
and a ſecond mortiſe B, (Fig. 85,) ſhould be cut through 
it, ſimilar and parallel to the former, and at the diſtance 

of five- ſixths of an inch, or an inch, from it, that the 
ſhare may be faſtened in the one-or the other, according 
as It may be found proper to place the two fore-ſhares 
nearer to, or farther from each other, in order to ſow 
the rows cloſer than they would be by the ſituation of 
the mortiſes Q and R, (Fig. 2:) but then the pipes 
which anſwer to the back of theſe two ſhares ſhould be 
1 in the manner which will be explained here- 
after. 

The middle piece K L, (Fig. 2, ) ſhould project be- 
yond the table, from C to D, (Fig. 85,) about nine 
inches or a foot, and the belt or bridle L, (Fig. 2,) 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed. This ſame piece ſhould have, in 
Is part EE, (Fig. 85,) nearly the ſame breadth as the 
end of the beams H, I; and two mortiſes, E F, inſtead 
of one, in which the ſhare, thicker than was ſaid before 
in its upper part, is to be faſtened by two tenons and 
a key. The pipe which terminates behind this ſhare, 
inſtead of paſſing ſideways, as in Fig. 
raiter and more eaſily through the hole 
Which is ſeen at K, 
the thickneſs of the are, which will be pierced for this 
purpoſe from K to G. The ſole of this ſhare, from 


this hole to its bottom, ' will be of the ſame thickneſs as 
was mentioned before, 


16 


„(Fig. 85,) 


1, will go. 


Fig. 86,) and from thence through 


Plate XIV. compared with Figures 29 
and 30, Plate XI. 

The upper openings, F d, ho, (Fig. 29,) of the two 
foremoſt pipes  hould 9 joined by 8 hinge A, 
(Fig. 87, ) well ſoldered to them, and of which the pin, 
ending with a ring at one end, may eaſily be taken out. 
By means of this hinge, theſe two pipes may be ſet cloſer 
together, or farther aſunder, like the legs of a compaſs, 
and be fitted to the different ſituations of their ſhares. 
The faſtening of the lower end of theſe pipes will be 
nearly the ſame as vgs deſcribed in Fig. 30; with this 
difference, that inſteadwbf bending the ſquare 4 i g of that 
figure only at i, upon its upper ſurface, and making its 
part & i run lengthways of the beam EF; here, (Fig. 
88,) is twiſted as it were in its bending, in order that the 
part an may lie acroſs the beam, and lehgthways of the 
table. In this caſe, if the ſhare A be put into the mor- 
tiſe B, the part sn muſt be ſlipped farther, till the hole 
s can be faſtened at 7, by the thumb-ſcrew which 
is at 7: and as this part, being held only by a ſingle 
ſcrew, might be apt to looſen and jog, a piece or 
flip of iron, à v, is permanently fixed at its edge, 
ſo as to keep it tight in either of its ſituations. Ihe 
ſcrew 7 faſtens in a nut ſunk into the upper ſurface 
of the beam, where this nut is permanently fixed, and 
covered by the table. There ſhould likewiſe be two 
holes in the other part of the ſquare, towards g, to ſerve 
tor the two different ſituations of the ſhare. The pipes 
of the ſhares are more eaſily made round, as here repre- 
ſented, than ſquare, as was directed before. 


Figures 87 and 88, 


Hgure 89, Plate XIV. compared with Figure 35, Plate XI. 
Inſtead of the ſmall groove n, (Fig. 35˙7ÿ in the braſs 


cylinder, intended for introducing a little oil to that 


part; a more ſimple way will be to bore a perpendicular 
hole p, (Fig. 89,) through the head of the ſtandard, 
down to the ſpindle ; and this hole may be covered by a 
ſmall plate A, made to turn upon a ſcrew or rivet, 


Figures 90, 91, 92; 93, and 94, Plate XIV. compared 
; with Figures = and 5 3, Plate XIII. | 


As the three pipes or funnels G, H, M, (Fig. 53,) 
embrace at their upper opening; only a ſmall part, /, f, 
(Fig. 30,). of the cellular cylinder, ſome grains may 
chance to be loft on the ſide where this cylinder is not 
covered; from d to f. To prevent this inconvenience, 
they may be made ſo as to embrace the whole lower ſemi- 
diameter d F f of the cylinder in the manner repreſented 
in Fig. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94. | | 

The firſt funnel, which is ſeen geometrically at A, 
B B, (Fig: 9o,) is repreſented in perſpective, and of 
a ſmall ſize, in Fig: 93, where its correſponding parts 
are marked with the ſame letters a, bb. This is the 
funnel M of Fig. 53. The ſecond large funnel, of 
which a part appears at D, (Fig. go,) is ſeen entire and 
in perſpective, in Fig. 92; where the ſame part is marked 
d. This is the funnel H of Fig. 53- Two ſcutcheons 
g and p are ſoldered to this funnel, and faſten it, b 
ſcrews, to the fore and hind inner ſurfaces of the box, 
as at PG, (Fig. 90.) The third funnel, which does 
not appear in Fig. go, and which is like the firſt, is re- 
preſented in Fig. 91. This is the funnel G of Fig. 53. 
Theſe three funnels are made ſeparately, of very thin 
plates of braſs, bent, and well ſoldered ; and are afterwards 
firmly rivetted to each other, fide to fide, as in the per- 
ſpective, (Fig. 94.) They are ſo tightly joined, that 


the ſcutcheons g p, (Fig. 92 and 92,) are alone ſufficient 
to hold them all in their proper places, 


Figures 95 and 96, Plate XIV. compured with Figure 66, 
Plate XIII. 


In the repreſentation of this part in Fig. 66, the valve 
e F is actually cloſed by its ſpring ab, to the cover dc, 
and in this fituation it is ſhut : but when the corn preſſes 
againſt this valve, and forces it into the ſituation ab, 
(Þ ig. 95,) a grain may jump ſo as to get between the 
valve and the cover, and thereby hinder the valve from 
cloſing again ; ſo that more corn would continue to run 
out, To guard againſt this accident, each valve muſt 


3A have 
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have a ſmall tongue p immediately below the cover, 
and the cover muſt be bent in that place, to receive 
the tongue when the valves cloſes. Both of theſe 
are repreſented ſeparately in perſpective, in Fig. 96. 


Figure 97, Plate XIV. compared with Figures 50 and 51 
ec n i 


Inſtead of the index m, (Fig. 50, ) and the graduated 


opening M N, (F ig. 51,) an eaſier and more ſimple | 


way will be, to faſten the end A of a graduated limb 
or border of a circle, AB, (Fig: 97,). to the bin, in 
fuch manner that its other end 5 may project through 
a hole in the front of the braſs-box. This will mark 
exactly the ſituation of the bin. 


Figure 98 compared with Figures 82, 85, Plate XIV. 
| 215 26, late Xl. | | 


When the middle piece is lengthened, as at CD, 
(Fig 85,) there is no occaſion for the ring or bridle 
„(Fig. 2,) and F 4, (Fig. 26,) or for the pieces 3a 


and gn, (Fig. 82;) and then the pole A, of this Fig. 


82, will paſs through the belt A, (Fig. 98,) and through 
another belt B, which laſt goes round it and the piece 
D. This belt is fixed by two ſcrews under the piece 
BD. Thepin C, which penetrates into the table, will 
complete the fixing of this pole. The hole K, (Fig. 
85, receives the pin F G, (Fig. 83,) which goes through 
the two pieces CD, (Fig. 85,) and AB, (Fig. 83.) 


M. de Chateauvieux's Infirudtions concerning the Manner 
of uſing his DRILL-PLOUGH. 


“ This drill is repreſented in Fig. 1, Plate X. with 
all its parts put together, in a ſtate fit for working. 
When the thongs which encompaſs the grooves of the 
pullies QB of the axis in Fig. 1, and thoſe of the fore- 
carriage t, are ſtretched properly, and the hopper is 
filled with corn, a horſe is to be barneſſed to the ſpring- 
tree par, and an intelligent man, who can walk a good 
pace, ſhould guide this horſe, which ſhould be a mild, 
tractable creature. EY | 

«© The ſeedſman will hold the handles of the drill, in 
order to direct it: and he will warn the guide whenever 
he deviates from the ſtrait line in which he ought care- 
fully to keep. He will alſo obſerve, from time to time, 
whether the diſtribution of the feed is not ſtopped by 
ſome unexpected accident: for he can ſee the end of the 
pipes through which the grain ſhould drop; beſides 
which, the corn makes a little noife in paſſing through 
the pipes, and he may eaſily hear it. The ſeedſman 
will take particular care that the thongs do not flip out 
of the grooves of the pullies; and if they do, he will. 
replace them inſtantly : but this accident is very rare; 
nor, indeed, does it hardly ever happen, unleſs the 
| thongs are new, and have not yet been ſufficiently 

ſtretched, It is proper to obſerve here, that we have 
tried hempen ropes, and ſmall iron chains : but thongs 
of leather are much better than any other thing. 

“ Care ſhould be taken, that the feed-corn be free 
from grit, dirt, or little ſtones ; for either of theſe 
might damage the valves of the bin. If the corn has 
been ſteeped in lime-water, as is the practice of ſome 
farmers, in hopes of preſerving their crops from ſmut, it 
muſt not be fown till it is fo dry that the grains will ſlip 

eaſily over one another. | | f 

„The ſeedſman will be particularly careful to re- 
pleniſh the hopper before it is quite empty. 

6 He will oil the ſpindles of the axis once or twice a 
day; obſerving that they require moſt frequent oiling 
when the drill works in dry ground, which ſends up a 
very fine duſt: and he muſt cleanſe the ſpindles and the 
pipes in which they turn, every morning, by rubbing off 
the old oil, and putting on new. He will alſo, from 
time to time, cleanſe the ſpindles of the axle- tree of the 
fore- carriage, and rub them with ſoap. If any rain 
happens to fall during the time of ſowing, he muſt wipe 
the drill very dry, as ſoon as he has got it home, and 
particularly about the axis, to prevent its ruſting. It is 
even highly proper to have a leather covering to put 
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the ſtandards, the axis, and the hopper. 


conceive the proper cut of this covering. 1 
„The prudent huſbandman ſhould always have with 


It is eaſy to 


| his drill, a ſmall box, containing a hammer, a pair of 


pincers, a turn-ſcrew, thongs, ropes, nails, iron-rin 
and buckles, a little battle of oil, and other ſuch like 
things, in order that, if any of them ſhould be wanted 
in the field, he may not loſe time by being obliged to 
ſend home for them, 


ſow, not to leave the wedge ?, (Fig. 24, Plate XI. } 
under the pole, in order that end , (Fig, 1, Plate X.) 
may not preſs upon the axle- tree of the fore- carriage. 
(The only uſe of the pole, at the time of ſowing, is to 
turn the drill when a ſecond bed is to be ſown after the 
firſt is finiſhed, and ſo of others.) It is eaſy to conceive, 


upon the axle-tree, it might often happen, that, by its 
being thereby too much ſubjected to the motions of the 
fore-carriage, the ſtones or clods which the wheels m 
meet with, would, by raiſing them higher than the ge- 
neral ſurface, throw the ſhares out of the ground, or at 
leaſt occaſion the furrows to be ſhallower in thoſe places; 
things which ought by all means to be avoided, 
We have repreſented but one ſpring-tree bar, in 
Fig. 1, becauſe we think a ſingle horſe may be uſed, 
without any inconvenience, when the ground 1s not too 
much loaded with wet: but if the land be. too full of 
water, two horfes muſt be put to the drill, which, in 
that caſe, muft have a double bar, the manner of order- 
ing which is too well known to need any deſcription, 


Each horſe will then go in a furrow, and they will not 


poach the bed, as would be the caſe, in wet land, if the 
drill was drawn by only one horſe, whoſe ſteps are de- 
termined by the middle of the bed. 5 

« For want of horſes, oxen may be uſed, and the 
ſowing may be performed equally well. 3 

It is proper to obſerve, that the quantity of feed 
diſtributed by the drill is exactly the ſame, whether the 
horſes or oxen go faft or flow, If, for example, one 
bed is ſown in ten minutes, and twelve or fifteen mi- 
nutes are employed to ſow another, of equal dimenſions, 


the other; becauſe the revolutions of the cylinder, (Fig. 
39,) are invariably regulated by thoſe of the wheels of 
the fore-carriage, whoſe circumference, be it turned 
quick or ſlow, will always deſcribe a line of equal length, 
and the cylinder turns exactly with theſe wheels. The 
only difference that can arife from the greater or leſs 
ſpeed of the horſe, is the gain or lofs of time: but the 
quantity of feed ſown will be conſtantly the fame, ſo 
long as the drill remains ſet in the fame manner. 

% The greater or leſs goodneſs of the ſoil, its having 
been well or ill prepared for ſowing, its ſtate of drynels 


ſhould be carefully attended to, will ablige the huſband- 
man ſometimes to yary the quantity of feed. The drill 
is accordingly made to diſtribute more or leſs, by the 
means before-mentioned, of placing the bin nearer to, 
or farther from the cellular cylinder, by turning the 
ſcrew L, (Fig. 50, Plate XIII.) By ſetting the bin 
farther off, a greater quantity of ſeed is dropped; and 
by bringing it nearer, à leſs proportion is ſown. It will 
be eaſy to fad the proper diſtance at which to fix it, in 
order to its giving out exactly the deſired quantity of ſeed. 

« Though this method affords a pretty wide latitude, 
it may ſometimes not be ſufficient. This is a caſe which 
will very ſeldom happen, and which we bave not yet met 
with ; but if it ſhould at any time take place, the drill 
may eaſily be made to diftribute ſtill more or leſs ſeed, by 
changing the pullies of the axis, Fig. 39, Plate XII. for 
others of a larger or ſmaller diameter, which will either 
accelerate or retard the motion of the axis, in proportion 
to their ſize. „ Es „ 

« We will ſuppoſe, for example, that the pullies are 
but of balf the diameter of thoſe before deſcribed. It is 
evident that theſe ſmaller pullies will make the axis £urn 
round twice, where it turned but once with the "_ | 
and that double the quantity of ſeed will conſequently 800 


over the table and all the parts upon it, and likewiſe oye; 


„ The ſeedſman will obſerve, when he is going to 


that if this end of the pole ſhould make the drill reſt 


neither more or leſs ſeed will be dropped in one, than in 


or humidity, and ſeveral other circumſtances which 


drop 1 
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dropped on the ſame length of ground. By the ſame rule, 2 My traces are made of ropes, and I find. them, con- 
pullies twice as large will turn the axis but half the num- | venient. At one end. of them is part of a leathern trace, 
ber of times, and but half the quantity of ſeed will of | about fifteen inches long, like the end of the harneſs of a 
courſe be let fall, in the ſame ſpace. The proportion of | coach horſe. This end is put through. the, large buckles 
the ſeed ſown may likewiſe be increaſed or diminiſhed, by | F F, where it is faſtened by the tongue 4 @ - ſo that the 
a greater or leſs number of cavities in the cellular cylin- | trace may eafily be ſhortened or lengthened.” 


der; and the changing of this Sinden is ſoon and-eafily | DRILL-RAKE, an inſtrument invented by M. Van- 
rformed: but, as was ſaid before, there will very, ſel- | duffel, for drilling peaſe, ; cc. AS 
dom be any occaſion. for theſe alterations. This inſtrument, which is chiefly, calculated for light 
« The furrows opened by the ſhares of the drill, and | grounds, in ſmall incloſures, not exceeding four or five 
in which the ſeeds are depoſited, ſhould be of different | acres. It is a fort of ftrong plough rake, with four large 
depths, in different caſes; and this may. be effected by | teeth at a a, 5 5, (Plate XV. Fig. 1,) alittle incurvated, 
means of the rings which faſten the drill to its fore-cax- | as repreſented in the figure. The diſtance from à to a, 
riage at the hooks R H, T K, (Fig. 77, Plate XIV.) and 5 to b, is nine inches. The ſpace, or interval, be- 
For general, uſe, the diameter of about three inches, from | teen. the two inner teeth, a and h, is three feet fix inches, 
inſide to inſide, will be ſufficient for theſe rings, and then | which is ſufficient room for the. cultivator or hoe-plough 
the furcows. are made about three or four inches deep; | to move in, if conducted with care, before the peaſe have 
They will be opened deeper by uſing rings about four | branched much. To the piece of timber e c, forming the 
inches in diameter; and it is. immaterial whether they are | head of the rake, are fixed the handles d, and the beam. e, 
round or oval. With ſmaller rings, the furrows will be | to which the horſe is faftened. | Hy 
made ſhallower ; and their depth may alſo be diminiſhed, | It is evident, that when this inſtrument is drawn, over 
by making the horſe draw with longer traces, or by uſing | A piece of land made thoroughly fine, and the. man who 
a lower horſe. es | holds it bears upon the handles more or leſs, according to 
« If very ſhallow furrows are wanted, or only juſt the | his diſcretion, four channels or ſmall furrows, /, g. 
ſurface of the ground is intended to be opened, the wedge h, i, will be formed; that the diſtance between the furrows 
t, (Fig. 24,) muſt be put under the pole, In ſhort, a % i, and f g, will be nine inches: and that the interval e, 
little practice will ſoon ſhew the huſpandman how to ma- | or ſpace contained between the furrows g, , will be three 
nage this drill in every reſpect, and make him thoroughly | feet and a Half: It is alſo evident, that. theſe diſtances 
acquainted with all that. is neceſſary to be known in re- | may be preſerved with great truth, provided the teeth a, a, 
gard to the diſtribution and proper covering of the ſeed, | return (when the ploughman comes back, after having 
which laſt part is perfectly well performed by the teeth of 8 one turn, or about, as they call it) in two o 
the annexed harrow. . 8 the channels formed before, marked b, ö; ſo that though 
« If any thing ſhould ill ſeem obſcure to theſe who | he cuts four drills at the firſt bout, yet, in effect, he only 
bave read attentively, and ſtudied the deſcription of each | forms two drills each turn, becauſe there are always twa 
part of this drill, let them but ſet actually to work, and | drills to be paſſed over twice, or reploughed, being, in fact, 
their ideas of it will ſoon, be perfectly clear. Each part, | not much more than guids, or marks of direction. Vet 
taken ſeparately, may be made with great eaſe: their even this ſmall. work of ſupererogation repays itſelf; becauſe 
ſizes, ſhapes, and proportions, are pointed out in ſuch it makes the drills more open; diſtin and elear, 
manner, that no workman of common underſtanding can If the firſt four channels, formed at one motion by this 
miſtake; and when the garts are conſtructed, there can be | inſtrument, are ftreight and true, all the lines in the field 
no difficulty in putting them together, if the foregoing di- will partake of the ſame regularity. It will therefore be 
rections are but obſerved.” | Ĩ proper to mark out this firit trace of the drill-rake by ex- 
| aged —___» | a& meaſurement, fixing into the . at every di- 
“ Deſcription of a Harneſs, to yoke Oxen one before an- ſtance of ten feet, little flat ſticks, labelled with paper; 
- other, Plate XIV. I | which being finiſhed, the reſt may be left to the ploughman. 
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| | | When the ground-plot of an acre is thus formed into 
The utility of being able to put oxen to this drill, | drills (which may be completed in four hours, by. one 
in ſuch manner as to make them go one before another in] ploughman, a horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe), you 
_ tc furrow, without treading upon the places which are to | muſt, ſend. two or three women, and children into the field, 
_ FITcccve the ſeed, firſt put me upon. contriving a harneſs | in order to ſprain. the peaſe, or ſcatter them by a ſingle. 
proper for theſe cattle: for I was not ſatisfied with thoſe. I | motion of the hand, at a certain diſtance one from an- 
had ſeen in different countries. Two of my teams of oxen, | otber, into the channels. Uſe no harrow, which will be 
harneſſed in my new manner, have worked the whole | apt te draw the ſeeds aut of the lines; but coyer them 
year ; ſeveral perſons have adopted the method; and I am | with the flat part of the head. of a. hand- rake, and preſs 
more and more pleaſed: with it. This: harneſs is very | them down gently, = —; +. „ 
ſimple, and very light, and does not ſubje& the oxen to] The great excellence of this drill-rake conſiſts in its fim- 
7 irkſome confinement. 5 | dent ; far after the meaſurement of the parts ĩs onqe lac 
Fig. 99 and 100, repreſent the whole of this har- ||down, the meaneſt carpenter add ſmith in England can 
neſs, that is to ſay, its plan. and a view. of it. Fig. 99 either make or repair it; and if the firſt four lines formed 
ſhews it to be compoſed of a yoke A, which the ox bears || by it are true, the reſt of the lines or rows muſt be geo- 
Icon Nis head, and which is there. faſtened to bis horns by |: metrically exact, which is an elegance none can fee}, but 
ong thongs. The reſt of the harneſs is of leather. The | ſuch — delight in correct huſbandry. Eſſays in Huſ- 
piece B, is-the principal part, and that by which the ox | bandry, Eſſay II. page 212,  * - 
is to draw. It reſts againſt his neck, a little below the | DRO „the male bee, one that makes no honey. 


withers, and ſits extremely cloſe to the neck when the ox See the article BEES. BY WIT 
o_ If it be made of double leather, there is. na oc- | DROPSY,, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and generally 
2 22 piece of leather D, which ſerves only to | called the water-farcy. See WaTER-Farkcy. . 
he ** it when it is ſingle. The thong C faſtens in | DROPW ORT, the name of a perennial weed com- 
2 uckle QR, which is fixed to the yoke by another mon in paſture lands, having winged leaves; the divi- 
ay 155 ** uſe of theſe is to hinder the large piece of ſions of which are all regular, and ſharply indented about 
3 7 ; from riſing above the withers, when the ox | the edges. The flowers are white, growing in a bunch 
— 1 ead, or raiſes his neck. Care ſhould be taken | like an umbel. Its roots are very remarkable, conſiſting 
2 retch the thong C too much, for the ox muſt not of a bunch of knobs hanging upon threads; from 
Tha 3 | whence it has the name of filipendula, and dropwort, 
PEAT: thong E E, with their buckles to lengthen or | The flowers have an agreeable ſmell, 2 
_—_ 2 ſerve to make the oxen draw by the yoke, by) DROUGHT), dry weather, want of rain. It alfo 
8 ll through the large iron buckles F F, and the | ſignifies thirſt, or want of drink. 5 
7 = es G G, which muſt be nailed to the yoke. DUB, a pool, or pond of water. — 
. * of theſe thongs is ſuited to the purpoſe for DUCK, the name of a well-known fowl, very neceſ- 
e are intended. | fary for the huſbandman's yard, as they require no charge 
| s | In 
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in keeping; for they live on Joſt corn, ſnails, &c. for 
which reaſon they are very proper for gardens. Once 
in the year they lay a large quantity of eggs, eſpecially 
a ſort of duck which turns up its bill more than the 
common kind, When they fit they require no attend- 


ance except they having a little barley or offal corn near 


them, that they may not ſtraggle far from their neſts to 
chill their eggs. They are reckoned to be better hatched 
under a hen than a duck; becauſe while they are young 
the hen will not lead them ſo often into the water. 


Some reckon it very proper to cut off the feathers from 


their rumps ; becauſe when their tails are wet, it often 
occaſions their drowning. As to the fattening of them, 
you may do it in three weeks's time, by giving them any 
kind of eorn or grain, and plenty of water. Ground 
malt, wet either with milk or water, is beſt. Morti- 
mer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 257. 

DUN, a colour partaking of brown and black. 

DUNG, the excrements of animals, putrified vege- 
tables, &c. uſed in improving land. 

Dungs are intended either to repair the decay of ex- 
hauſted worn-out lands, or to cure the defects of other 
ſoils, which are as various in their qualities, as the 
dungs uſed to meliorate or reſtore them. Some lands 
are too cold, moiſt, and heavy; whilſt others are too 
light and dry. To anſwer this, ſome dungs are hot 
and light, as that of horſes, ſheep, pigeons, &c. Others 
again are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, 
&c. And as the remedies which are uſed muft be con- 
trary to the diſtempers they are to cure, ſo the * of 
oxen, cows, and hogs, fhould be applied to lean, dry, 
light earths, to make them fatter and cloſer ; and hot 
and dry dungs to cold, moiſt, and heavy lands. 
Dung has two peculiar properties. The one is to 
fatten the earth, and render it more fruitful ; and the 
other, to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of 


— 


cauſing ſome conſiderable effect; which laſt is ſeldom 


found but in the dung of horſes and mules, while it is 
newly made, and a little moiſt. | 
Horſe-dung, the leaſt fat of any, is the moſt fiery, if 
taken freſh as it falls, and the moſt apt to excite a ſud- 
den fermentation ; for which reaſon it is then fit only 
for the hot-bed. When this heat is paſt, it may be 
ſpread on fields where we would have a rank praſs to 
ſpring : but it ſhould not by any means be admitted into 
the garden, or where we would wiſh to have good roots, 
unleſs the ground be very ſtiff, cold, or wet, and then 
too it ſhould be well rotted, left, inſtead of correcting 
the ſoil, it leave couch, and other pernicious weeds, 
worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf ; the ſeeds of hay, and of 
other plants, which the horſes eat, coming oftentimes 
entire from them : for thoſe vegetables which cattle 
chiefly eat commonly ſpring up from their dung ; as 
long [ack graſs from this beaſt ; ſhort, clean, and ſweet 
paſture from ſheep and cows ; the ſow-thiſtle from 
ſwine. Ground mucked with horſe-dung is always the 
moſt infected of any; and if it be not perfectly con- 


ſumed, it makes your roots grow forked, fills them 
with worms, and gives them an unpleaſing relifh : but 


if laid on at the beginning of winter, and turned in at 
ſpring, it ſucceeds ſometimes with pulfe.  _ 
Horſe-dung is greatly improved by being mixed with 


Its oppoſite, cow-dung, which is cold and fat; and 


this mixture is conſiderably meliorated if mixed with a 
proper earth, with mud, or with afhes and urine. Cow- 
dung alone is the worſt of all dungs to endure wet, 
becauſe it is the moſt eaſily diſſolved. But either of 
theſe dungs, either fingly, or mixed as above, ſhould 
not be uſed till it is old; nor ſhould it be laid abroad 
expoſed to the ſun and wind, as is the practice of ſe- 
veral injudicious farmers, who let it lie ſpread on their 
field-lands during three or four of the fummer months, 
till the ſun and air have exhauſted all its virtue : whereas, 
if it be laid in heaps, mixed with earth, and left in that 
ſtate till it be rotten, it will be the ſooner brought to 
a proper temper, will produce a ſweeter graſs when 
laid on paſture grounds, and will go much farther 
than in the common way when ſpread before the 


plough for corn, of which it will then greatly promote 
the growth, | 


DUN 


Mr. Miller ſays he has frequently ſeen new .horfe« 


dung buried as it came from the ſtable, in very cold, 


moiſt land, and always obſerved that the crops have ſuc- 


ceeded better, than where the ground was dreſſed with 
very rotten dung. Fs N 
heeps-dung and deers-dung are nearly of the ſame 
quality, and are generally eſteemed the dell of all dungs 
for cold clays. Some recommend beating them into 
powder, and ſpreading them very thin over autumn or 
ſpring crops, about four or five buſhels to an acre, in 
the ſame manner as afhes, malt-duſt, &c. are ſtrewed. 


common way of conveying it upon land is, by folding 
of the ſheep themſelves upon it, by which means their 
urine is ſaved as well as their dung, which ought to be 
turned in with the plough as ſoon as poſſible, that 
it may not lie expoſed to the heat of the ſun. In 
Northamptonſhire, they think it beſt to fold ſheep after 
July, and to fold them the lateſt upon dry land. In 
ſome parts of France, where they likewiſe fold their 
cows and oxen, the place of folding is changed twice 
every night. In Flanders, they houfe their ſheep at 
night in places fpread with clean fand, about five or ſix 
inches thick, which, being laid on freſh every night, is 
cleared out once a week, This mixture of ſand and 
dung makes an excellent drefling for ſtrong land ; for 
the dung and urine of the ſheep is a very rich manure. 
M. Quintinie thinks it the greateſt promoter of fruitful- 
neſs in all ſorts of ground. This method of folding 
ſheep in a covered fold, and of mixing their dung with 


earth, fand, &c. according to the nature of the ſoil itis 


intended for, is likewiſe, very properly, recommended 


crops of rye upon barren lands that have been old war- 
rens, well dunged by rabbits; and large oak and aſh 
upon the ſame, though the foil was very ſhallow. 

Next to ſheeps-dung, the preference is generally given 
to that of ſwine, one load of which will go as far as 


two loads of other dung. The laying it on too thick 


may perhaps have occafroned the old miſtaken notion of 
its breeding more weeds than any other dung : for all 
dungs will make weeds ſhoot up ; whether they contain 


ly digeſted by the animal as to be deprived of their vege- 


additional fertility which they communicate to the earth. 
This dung is beſt when carried from the ſtye directly to 
the field, where it is a rich manure both for corn and 
graſs, eſpecially the latter, and for almoſt any ſort of 
land. Hot ſands and pravel are particularly benefited 
by it; and it is reckdaiel a very great fertilizer of fruit- 
trees. Many good huſbandmen prefer this dung before 
moſt ordinary forts of manure, and to take great care 
not only to have their hog-yards well paled and paved 
with pebbles, or other ſtones, or with chalk, which is 
much the beſt ; but alſo to increafe the quantity of the 
dung as much as they can, by throwing into the ſtye all 
the ſtraw, fruit, beans, roots, plants, weeds, &c. which 
are the refuſe of the garden, with the offals of the 
kitchen, and every kind of traſh ; all which is not only 
very good for the hogs themſelves, but increafes their 


yielded ſixty or eighty loads of excellent manure in a 
year. Some notable farmers will make their hog-yards 
produce them an annual profit of twenty or thirty pounds: 
Mr. Worlidge thinks this the beſt of dungs to prevent 
or cure the canker in trees; and Mr. Mortimer eſteems 
it beſt for manure, when mixed with horſe-dung ; for 
which reaſon he adviſes placing the hog-ſtye as near the 
horſe-dunghill as can conveniently be. The farmers in 
Staffordſhire frequently ſow on poor light ſhallow land, 
a ſmall white pea, which they never reap, but turn in 
as many hogs as they think the crop will fatten, and let 


theſe animals enriches the land ſo much, that it ſoon ac- 
quires a thick ſward, and continues to be good grazing 
ground for ſeveral years. | | | | 5 
In this light, of reaping a double advantage from t 
manuring of land, the author of the New Syſtem © 


acres 


But this light dreſſing does not laſt long. The moſt 


by Mr. Mortimer ; who adds, that he has known vaſt 


within themſelves ſeeds of thoſe plants, not fo thorough- 


tative power, as may ſometimes be the caſe, or by the 


dung to ſuch a degree, that ten or twelve ſwine have 


them lie upon it day and night. The dung and urine ot 


Agriculture advifes huſbandmen to fow ten or fifteen 


„ 
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lover, Which, he thinks, is beſt done in Septem- 
4 * 8 towards the beginning of March, to take 


the beſt opportunity to buy three hundred ſows, all ſuch 


as will farrow in about a month. Let little ſties, formed 
of boughs or reeds, be made for them in the moſt con- 
venient parts of the clover round, either in the corners, 
or under the hedges of theſe fields; and let the ſows be 
kept up, and fed daily with the turnips which were 
ſowed the autumn before. At firſt, it will be neceſſary 
to take the trouble of boiling them, tops and all, and 
of giving them in the troughs with the water not yet 
cold: they may afterwards be only ſcalded; and in a 


week or ten days the ſwine will eat them raw, with the 


greateſt greedineſs and pleaſure. In the beginning, or 
towards the middle of April, theſe ſows will farrow ; 
after which they muſt not be fed with turnips any longer 
than till the clover is pretty high, when they and their 
pigs may be turned in among it. It is impoſſible for 
one who had not ſeen it, to imagine how eagerly the 
ſwine will graze on clover, which increaſes their milk to 
ſuch a degree, that the pigs ſhoot forward at a double 
rate ; and, as they leave off ſucking, they too take to 
feeding on the clover, by which they proſper ſo faſt, that, 
by the end of October, every pig will fetch twenty or 
five and twenty ſhillings, in any market. The treading 
of great cattle is apt to break the ſtalk of clover graſs, 
and they ſpoil, by trampling it down, a much greater 
quantity than they eat : but ſwine are never hurtful this 


way; and if there be any fear of their rooting up the 


ground, that may be eaſily prevented by a ring in their 
noſes ; though our author ſays, he never knew a hog 
break up an inch of clover. They graze upon it with 


more pleaſure than they could root. 


Human ordure is a very fat and hot manure, full of fer- 
tilzing ſalts, and therefore extremely proper for all cold 
ſour ſoils, eſpecially if it be mixed with other dung, ſtra, 
or cath, to give it a fermentation, and render it conveni- 
ent for carriage. Some do not like to ule it on account 
of its bad ſmell ; and others imagine, that it gives a fetid 
taſte to plants; but in this they ſeem to carry their deli- 
cacy rather too far. It is uſed with great ſucceſs in many 
parts of France, all over Flanders, and, I believe, not 
leſs profitably round about London. Mr. Bradley ſays, it 
is kept in pits, made on purpoſe, in foreign countries, till 
it be one, two, . three, or four years old: that of four 
years old is accounted the beſt; that of three years to- 
lerable ; but the others not ſo. fit for uſe; and that the 
perſons concerned in theſe pits pay great regard to the 
place from whence they have it, preferring that which comes 
from towns where the moſt fleſh is eaten, as the ſtrongeſt 
and richeſt manure, It certainly ſhould not be laid on 
too new, Nor in too great quantities, becauſe it is of a ve- 
ry hot nature; but when that heat is tempered by age, pu- 
trefaction, and a due mixture with other ſoils, it becomes 
a rich and excellent manure. Perhaps it may owe great 
part of this richneſs to the urine with which it is mixed ; 
tor tho human urine ve deſtructive to vegetables, whilſt 
it is new, by reaſon of its burning ſal-ammoniacal ſpirit, as 
Glauber terms it, yet, as in many other moiſt things, 
ſubject to putrefaction, time will correct that defect, di- 
gelt the urine, take of its fiery quality, and fo alter its 
nature, as to render it an extraordinary fertilizer of eve 
kind of ſoil. Columella certifies, that old urine is — 
lent for the roots of trees. Mr. Hartlib commends the 
Dutch for preſerving the urine of cows as carefully as they 
do the dung, to enrich their lands, and inſtances a woman 
he knew near Canterbury, who ſaved, in a pale, all the 
urine ſhe could; and when the pale was full, ſprinkled it 
on her meadow, the graſs of which looked yellow at firſt, 
ut aſterwards grew ſurpriſingly. Similar to this is what 
Mr. Bradley relates, as of his own knowledge, Human 
urine was thrown into a little pit conſtantly every day, for 
three or four years. Two years after, ſome earth was 
taken out of this pit, and mixed with twice as much other 
earth, to fill up a hollow place in a graſs walk. The 
turf which was laid upon this ſpot grew ſo largely 
and vigorouſly, beſides being much greener than the 
reſt, that, by the beſt computation he could make, its 
gals, in a month's time, was above four times as much 


1 my as that of any other ſpot of the ſame ſize, tho 
I 


acres of their ground with turnip-ſeed, a little before they | 


the whole walk was laid an very rich ground. The au- 
thor of the Engliſh Improver is therefore very right in 
ſaying, that human urine is of great worth, and will fatten 


land more than is generally imagined by our farmers, 
whom he adviſes to take all opportunities of preſerving this, 


and every ſort of urine for their ground, as carefully as is 
done in Holland. 


The dung of all poultry is of a very hot nature, full of 
volatile ſalts, and therefore extremely proper for cold lands, 
being light of carriage, and a little of it going a great way, 
It is molt commonly uſed for diſtant grounds, where it is 
ſprinkled on wheat or barley, after they are come up, or 
upon the Jatter at the time of ſowing. Mr. Mortimer 
thinks forty buſhels ſufficient for an acre. It is uſed to 
moſt advantage when dried and powdered, and is very ef- 
ficacious in keeping froſt out of the earth. Its effects are 
ſudden, but they do not laſt long. Hens dung is very 
rich, though not ſo hot as pidgeons dung, nor is it ſo 
eaſy to ſow, becauſe it hangs more together, neither can 
it be fo eaſily collected. I he opinion that gooſe dung is 
rather hurtful than beneficial to corn or graſs, is an anci- 
ent error, as is proved by Mr. Worlidge, who ſays, he 
was credibly informed, that a flock of geeſe having made 
a track a-croſs a field of wheat during the winter, and 
nibbled the corn clear from the ground in their daily paſ- 
ſage in ſuch a manner, that the wheat upon it proved the 
next year much finer than any other part of the field. He 
alſo mentions a field which had been given to the town of 
Sutton, in Northamptonſhire, for feeding geeſe, whoſe 
dung rendered it one of the richeſt paſtures he ever ſaw, in- 
ſomuch, that all ſorts of cattle fed on it very greedily; 
nor could he hear from any of the inhabitants, that ſo 
much as one beaſt received the leaſt injury from it. He 
adds, that his own horſes, kept in a piece of paſture on 
which geeſe lay very much, eat the graſs bareſt where the 
fowls had dunged moſt, and that he never found it do 
them any hurt, except making them too fat. 

Perhaps the reaſon wy the dung of geeſe has been ſaid 
to occaſion barrenneſs, flowed from obſervations where it 
had been laid too thick; for being of a hot fiery nature, 
it will, if laid on in too large quantities, deſtroy the graſs ; 
but if ſpread thin in the winter, it will prove a very rich 
and valuable manure, eſpecially if mixed with cooling 
earth, and left for ſome time to putrify. _ $29 83 

DUNG-HILLS, heaps of dung collected in the yard, 

and other places, belonging to a farm, ' 


They are made up of the dung of different animals, 8 
different kinds of ſtraw, and other vegetable ſubſtances; 


and they have frequently different animal ſubſtances in 
their compoſitions. _ vr 29 . 
Compoſt, or compound dung-hills, are a collection of 
different matters, as earth, mixed with dung from an or- 
dinary dung-hill, lime, and other manures. 2 
Some perſones make dung hills of this kind, and are of 
opinion, that the dung and other manures with which 
they are compounded, are thereby madeto enrich a greater 
uantity of land, than if not mixed with earth; and be- 
des, do not produce the bad effects which ſometimes are 
produced by dung, when taken directly from a dung: hill, 
and laid upon land. veel 104 
It will not be amiſs that we enquire into the advan- 
tages of this kind' of dung-hills, which will be a means 
not only of recommending them, but alſo of pointing out 
the moſt proper method of conſtructing them. 
The firſt thing to be enquired into, is the advantage 
ariſing from the mixing lime, marle, or other manures; 
with the earth and dung. Lime, as it is a diſſolver of all 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances, when mixed with dung, 
wil help to diſſolve it; and as it communicates an abſorb- 
ent power to earth, will enable the earth with which it is 
mixed to attract the vegetable food in greater plenty from 
the air. But in order to make it produce theſe effects, it 
is neceſſary to mix it with dung and earth; for if the lime 
is laid in a kind of ſtratum above the dung, and below the 
earth, it will abſorb the water that falls upon the dung- 
hill, and thereby will prevent the dung from receiving a 
ſuffcient quantity of water to make it putriſy; and will 
alſo occaſion ſuch a heat as to burn the dung, and render 
it uſeleſs; and, beſides, can have but little influence in 
diſſolving the dung, and communicating to the earth its 
abſorbent quality. If the lime is laid above the earth, 
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and expoſed to the air, it will be attended with the ſame | 


conſequences: it will abſorb the water; and though it will 
attract the vegetable food from the air, yet will be of no 
more uſe for this end, than if ſpread upon as much land as 
the ſurface of the dung-hill extends to. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of marle, if uſed inſtead of 
lime; but if marle is uſed inſtead of earth, it is probable 
that the compoſt will become very rich, as the marle has 
a very ſtrong abſorbent quality, and would be greatly ex- 
poſed to the influence of the air. A much fmaller quan- 
tity than is uſed in the ordinary way, it is probable, would 
be found ſufficient, and its effects would be ſooner diſco- 
vered. If this is tried, it will be neceſſary to carry the 
dung to the marle- pit, and there form the dung- hill; for 
marel is ſo heavy a body, that it would be too expenſive 
5 - Si it firſt to the dung-hill, and then to the 

eld. 

The advantage of mixing dung with the earth is next 
to be conſidered. This, it is pobable, is the principle ad- 
vantage of the compound dung-hills, and that the advan- 
tages ariſing from lime are but trifling. They are often 


made without lime, and their effects, it is ſaid, are equal- 


ly. good. | 

Dung, in the ordinary dung-hills, has its vegetable 
food ſometimes waſhed away by rain, when it falls in 
large quantities. Now this is prevented by the earth in the 
compound dung-hill, which abſorbs the water, and all the 
vegetable food which it carries from the dung, 

In the ordinary dung-hills, the dung on the ſurface, it 
is generally ſuppoſed, loſes a part of its vegetable food, 
which is exhaled by the ſun, or carried off by the wind. 
This is prevented, by covering the dung with earth in the 
compound dung-hil]. ; | 

But it is probable, that the compound dung-hill re- 
ceives its principal advantage from the earth being expoſ- 
ed to. the influence of the air; and_if this be true, the 
more abſorbent that the earth is which is uſed, and the 
larger that the ſurface of the dung-hill is, in proportion to 


its bulk, and the quantity of dung contained, it will be the 


mer. | 
This direQs us to the proper method of conſtructing it, 
to make it long and narrow, with as many diviſions in it 
as can be made conveniently; for thereby a larger ſurface 
is expoſed in the ſame quantity, and the more vegetable 
food acquired. | 

It is proper to obſerve further, that earth ſhould always 
be in the bottom of the dung-hill, to receive any of the 
juices of the dung which the rain may carry downward; 
that the dung ſhould be immediately covered with earth, 
to prevent the juices from being exhaled, or carried off; 
and that the earth ſhould be expoſed for a conſiderable 
time, before any more dung is laid on, that fo it may re- 
ceive all the benefit from the air which it is capable of, be- 
fore it is covered. | 15 

This kind of dung-hills is made with leaſt expence up- 
on the field for which the dung is intended. The head- 
ridges are commonly high raifed, by the turning of the 
ploughs upon them, and contain the richeſt earth in the 
field. Theſe are very proper places for the dung-hills, 
The earth is at hand, and can eaſily be thrown upon the 
dung. | | | 

Thoſe that treat of dung-hills of this kind commonly 
recommend earth as oppoſite as poſſible to the nature of the 
ſoil upon which the dung is to be laid. They recommend 
clay for a light ſoil, and light earth fora clay ſoil. Beſides, 
theſe the farmer cannot always command; and, though 


| he can, will frequently find it very expenſive to carry 


them. It is probable, that there is not ſo much in adapt- 
ing the earth of the dung-hill to the kind of ſoil, as per- 
ſons, at firſt ſight, are apt to imagine, It is certain, that 


there cannot be ſo much in it, as to anſwer the expence 
of fetching the earth. It is true, that, in many | 


farms, there are different ſoils, and therefore the dung 
may be carried to a ſoil different from the ſoil of the field 
for which it is intended; there the dung-hill may be form- 
ed, and from thence carried to the field; but ſtill this is 
an additional trouble and expence ; and therefore this me- 
thod is not to be followed, till, upon a comparative trial, 
the advantages are found to do more than anſwer the ex- 
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It is a practice in ſome parts of Scotland, to lay cla 
upon clay land. This practice, it is ſaid, ſucceeds ve 
well, which makes it probable, thet it is not very Kites 
rial what kind of earth is uſed for the compound dung-hifj 
provided it is of the abſorbent kind; and, therefore, the 
farmer need not be anxious about getting earth different 
from his ſoil, but may make his compound dung: hill of 
the earth of the field which he intends to manure. 
| Farmers, eſpecially if they live in countries that do not 
abound in cattle, may be apt to aſk, where they are to 


get ſufficient quantities of dung neceſſary for carrying the 


practice of agriculture ſtill nearer to perfection ? M. de 
Tourbilly anſwers this queſtion, by pointing out the fol- 
lowing method of making an artificial manure. 

„ Before the winter ſets in, ſays he, that is about the 
middle of November at fartheſt, huſbandmen ſhould 
cleanſe all the yards, and out-lets belonging to the farm- 
houſe ; Jay them ſmooth, and, if neceflary, dig away a 
little of their ſurface, till it is about a foot lower than the 
floor of their buildings ; then if they have any common or 
waſte land, let them bring from thence fern, thiſtles, and 
other coarſe weeds, cut down in full ſap, at which time 
they are beſt, or occaſionally as they are wanted, and la 
a bed of them, about two inches thick, upon the places 
thus prepared. If weeds cannot be got, coarſe wheat or 
rye ſtraw may be uſed in their ſtead, in beds about half as 
thick. A layer of earth, about ſix inches deep, ſhould 
be ſpread upon this bed of weeds, or ſtraw. Earth of a 
quality proper for the improvement of the ſoil intended to 
be manured, is undoubtedly the beft ; though any earth, 
which in this caſe the farmer will dig as near to the houſe 
as he conveniently can, is preferable to the miſtaken prac- 
tice of. paring off the upper ſoil, or turf, of the neareſt 
common or waſte land, to mix with the artificial manure: 
for when poor ground has loſt its ſurface or ſward, it Jon 
remains 2 barren ſpot, before a new ſoil, capable of 45 


fording root and nouriſhment for graſs, can be formed 


upon it. If no proper earth lies nearer at hand, the farmer 
may take off the ſurface of any part of his plowed ground 
which lies too high, and is not at too great a diſtance. 
But, as much as poflible, he ſhould adapt the earth mixed 
with this manure to the nature of the land for which it is 
intended. 7 ä | 

«© This bed of litter and earth ſhould be let lie about 
a fortnight, during which all ſweepings and filth of the 
kitchen and houſe fhould be thrown upon it, that nothing 
may be loſt, which can be converted into manure. The 
wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and the paſſing of men, cattle, 
and carriages, over this bed, will greatly contribute to 
rot it; to complete which, let the farmer turn in all his 
cattle of every kind, and drive them backward and for- 
ward over it, after rain has fallen. This will ſoon ren- 
der it a kind of coarſe mud mixed with litter, which 
may be cleared away at the end of another fortnight. 
If it be too liquid, as it often is in rainy ſeaſons, it 
ſhould be laid up in little heaps, upon the ſame place, 
till it be drained. Let it then be carried to a ſufficiently 


capacious hole, or pit, dug for the purpoſe in or near a 
corner of the farm-yard. This pit muſt be in a dry 


place; for no manure ſhould ever be laid in water, which 
would waſh away its unctuous parts, deſtroy its heat, 
diſſolve its ſalts, and even leſſen its bulk conſiderably, if 


| it run off elſewhere. One load of ſtable and other 


dung ſhould be mixed with every two loads of this arti- 
ficial compoſt, as it is laid in the pit, The next day, 
another bed of litter and earth may be ſpread in the 
yard, &c. as before; and, being managed in the ſame 
manner, will be fit for carrying to the dung-pit in about 
another fortnight. Thus two ſupplies of this artificial 
dung may be had every month, during the whole winter 
and part of the ſpring. . 

„ This work will not be expenſive: every body, even 
women and children may be employed at it, and it 
is done at a time of the year when labourers are leaſt 
wanted in the field, It may be continued in the ſum- 
mer: though the beds do not rot near ſo ſoon in dry 
weather; two or three months being ſometimes requiſite 
then to bring them to a proper ſtate, in the above me- 


| thod. However, this may be conſiderably haſtened, and 


much improved, by bringing cattle to lie upon them 1n = 
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night, unleſs they are in folds. The earth and other 
ſubſtances of this manure will be greatly enriched by 
their dung and urine, before it is carried to the ſterco- 
. As this laſt made dung will not be ſufficiently rotted 
by the next ſowing ſeaſon, the beſt way is to lay it in a 
ſeparate pit, to mellow, for the enſuing year ; and it 
will be ſtill better, if kept two years. The other dung, 
made in a wetter ſeaſon, and more thoroughly putrefied 
at firſt, ſhould remain about ſix months in the pit, to 
ripen; and be wetted now and then in dry weather. 
During this time, it heats, ferments, and acquires an 
excellent quality. It may be made to ſuit any foil, and 
agrees with many lands better than pure dung taken 
from the ſtall or ſtable, than which it is milder, leſs 
fiery, and more laſting. Farmers who have not a large 
yard belonging to their houſe, may make this compoſt 
in any other p'ace that beſt ſuits their convenience; and 
the poorer ſort of peaſants may do the ſame, By mixing 
with it a third part of other dung, they triple their quan- 
tity of manure.” Memoirs ſur les Defrichemens, p. 78. 
This eaſy and profitable method of making artificial 
dung is likewiſe recommended by the ingenious author 
of the Diſſertation on Agriculture, publiſhed in the Me- 
moirs of the truly laudable Society eftabliſhed at Berne, 
for the Improvement of rural Oeconomy. 5 

« There are, ſays he, two ways of meliorating land. 
One of them may be called natural, and the other arti- 
ficial, The former conſiſts in a well proportioned mix- 
ture of two. or three different kinds of earth, the reſult 
of which is a new ſort, more favourable to vegetation ; 
and the latter in.dung. . 5 

« Dung conſiſts of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, 
either actually putrefied, or in a ſtate of putrefaction. 
It operates two ways upon the earth : firſt, by conveying 
nouriſhment to the plants which grow in-it, as the air 
and water alſo do; and ſecondly, by opening its pores 
and ſeparating its parts, by a kind of fermentation, till 
at laſt it is itſelf converted into a kind of fine black 
mould. | „ = 

« The only way to have plenty of this uſeful matter, 
without much expence, is by a mixture of ſtraw or litter 
with the excrements of animals. Manure may be ob- 
tained from every part of animals or vegetables: but a 
quantity ſufficient for a large extent of ground would 
colt too much. I therefore ſhall not here ſpeak of ſaw- 
duſt, tanner's bark, aſhes, ſoot, linen or woollen rags, 
ſhavings of horn, &c. of which quantities can be had 
only in the neighbourhood of populous towns ; but ſhall 
content myſelf with pointing out the means of increaſing 
dung in countries diſtant from great cities. | 

Agriculture affords an ample field, and very abun- 


dant matter, for the moſt uſeful of all experiments. 
Nothing would contribute more effeQually to its im- 


provement, nay, to the reducing of it to fixed and cer- 
tain rules, than for proper perſons to try upon different 
pieces of ground, of ſimilar ſize and ſoil, ſome of the 
principal methods pointed out by the moſt intelligent in 
this art, and compare the iſſue of their trials, and the 
ſeveral incidents attending them,. during a courſe of 
years, This is particularly wanted in order to deter- 
mine. the effects, and the. quantity moſt proper to be 
uſed, of different manures. To this end, two or three 
fields of experiment might be ſet apart, to be cultivated 


exactly according to a well choſen and well digeſted | 


— 


1 


D WA 


| plan. An exact account ſhould alſo be kept of every 
occurrence, diſburſement, and produce, Regularity is 
the ſoul of all buſineſs. Such journals, 2 IA me- 
thodized, would give us a clear inſight into rural Oeco- 
nomy, and ſet order, aſſiduity, and ffugality in ſo ad- 
vantageous a light, that every one would be forced to 
acknowledge them to be the ſource of riches, and as 
ſuch would be induced to practiſe them.“ Tom. II. 
part III. page 651. os | 
DURZ/D, or dorz'd out, an epithet applied in the 
northern counties to corn beaten out of the ears by the 
wind turning it in the field, or other accidents. 
. . DWARF, an epithet applied to ſuch trees and plants 
E are leſs than the common ſorts of the ſame genus. 
Dwarf-trees were formerly in much greater requeſt 
than they are at preſent; for though they have ſome ad- 
vantages to recommend them, yet the diſadvantages at- 
tending them greatly over- balance; and ſince the intro- 
ducing of eſpaliers into Engliſh gardens, dwarf- trees, 
have been in little eſteem, for the following reaſons: 
1. The figure of a dwarf- tree is very often ſo much 
ſtudied, that, in order to render the ſhape beautiful, 


deſign in planting theſe trees. Oday, * 
2. The branches being ſpread horizontally near the 
ſurface of the ground, render it very difficult to dig o 
clean the ground between them. 3 1 
3 Their taking up too much room in a garden, eſpe- 
cially when they are grown to a conſiderable ſize, for 
nothing'can be ſown or planted between them. 
It is alſo very difficult to get to the middle of theſe 
dwarf-trees in the ſummer, 1 1a their leaves and fruit 
are on the branches, without beating off ſome of the 
fruit, and breaking the young ſhoots ; whereas the trees 
on an eſpalier can at all times be come at on each fide, 
to tie up the new ſhoots, or to diſplace all vigorous 
ones, which, if left on, would rob the trees of their 
nouriſhment. 1 | 
Add to this, the fruit-buds of many ſorts of pearg 
and apples are produced at the end of the former year's 
ſhoot, which muſt be ſhortened in order to keep the 
dwarfs to their proper figure; ſp that the fruit-buds are 
cut off, and a greater number of branches are obtain- 
ed than can be permitted to ſtand; ſo that all theſe 
ſorts of fruit-trees, whoſe branches require to be train- 
ed at full length, are very improper to train up as 


dwarfs. 685 FFV 
Theſe evils being entirely remedied by training the 
trees to an eſpalier, hath juſtly gained them the pre- 
ference. Miller's Gard. Pik * I 
_ DWARF-OAK, the name of a ſhrub common ig 
many parts of North America, where it is planted fo 
making hedges and fences. It grows very faſt, an 
becomes ſo thick by cutting with ſheers, that hardly à 
bird or mouſe can cieep through it when in full per- 
fection. The acorns are ſown in rows or drills, where 
the hedge is propoſed to be made, which admits of 
being made of a conſiderable height. Such a fence a5 
this would be a ſcreen from the winds in win- 
ter, as well as a ſecurity to the incloſure; and there- 
fore a hedge of this kind would be very uſeful here: 
and the plant would, perhaps, on further examination, 
be found capable of being ſerviceable in ſome other 


ways. MAuſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. p. 293. 
YER's-WEED. Se the artich WELp. 


little care is taken to.procure fruit, which is the principal 
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ing among the ſtubble, after the corn is cut. 
ARING, or Aring, ploughing, tilling, cul- 


ENR or Eddiſh, roughings, or graſs grow- 


tivating. 
EARNING, cheeſe-rennet. 

EARTH, the ground, conſiſting of different modifi- 
cations of terrene matter. 5 

The earth, which generally preſents itſelf firſt to the 
eye, is no particular kind of ſoil, but, uſually, a mix- 
ture of the ſoil underneath, with every adventitious ſub- 
ſtance, either purpoſely brought to, or accidentally 
lodged upon it. From theſe cauſes, this ſuperficial earth, 
commonly called mould, grows and increaſes yearly in 


depth ; oftentimes to ſuch a degree, as to form even | 


conſiderable eminences, eſpecially where there has been 
a fall of woods and trees, ſuch as birch and beech, 
which, not being of a conſtitution to remain long in the 
ground without rotting, as fir, oak, elm, and ſome 


other timber will do, are pretty ſoon reduced into mould 


as ſoft and tender as that in which they were ſown 
or planted. 


This ſurface-earth, and alſo the natural under-turf 


earth, to the depth of about a foot, is generally the beſt 


and ſweeteſt, being enriched with all that the air, dews, 
ſhowers, and celeſtial influences can contribute thereto : 
for that earth is beſt, and it is the ſame with water, 
which is moſt expoſed to the influences of the ſun and 
air. The fatneſs of the under-turf earth, drawn up to 
the ſurface by the kindly warmth of the ſun, ſpends but 
little of its vigour in the graſs and tender verdure which 
it produces, provided no rank weeds be permitted to 
grow and perfect their ſeeds; but maintains its natural 


force, and is therefore, of all uncultivated moulds, the 


moſt grateful to the huſbandman. Fo SR 
As the reſt of the ſubjacent earths approach this in 
virtue, ſo are they to be valued. Of theſe there are ſe- 
veral kinds, diſtinguiſhable by their ſeveral conſtitutions. 
The beſt of them is black, fat, and at the ſame time 
porous, light, and ſufficiently tenacious, without any 
mixture of ſand. It riſes in pretty large pieces, and falls 
into duſt, of its own accord, after a ſhort expoſure to 
the air; but without crumbling altogether into duſt, which 
is the defect of a leſs perfect ſort, | | 
This excellent black mould is fit for almoſt any thing, 
without much manure. The farmer is not always ſo 


happy as to meet with it: or if there be a ſmall depth of 


it, other, leſs fertile, ſoils lie underneath, ſuch as elay, 
gravel, ſand, &c. which require different treatment, ac- 
cording to their various qualities. Theſe ſoils often ap- 
pear on the ſurface ; and may be ſaid to be almoſt barren, 
till brought by art to anſwer the purpoſes of the huſ- 
bandman. In clays and tiff ſoils, the component par- 
ticles have too cloſe an adhefion to admit the roots of 
plants with the eaſe requiſite for them properly to ſeek 


their food: and, on the other hand, fand, and ſoils of 


a light nature, are too looſe to give the proper ſtability 
to plants, or to retain the mixture neceſſary to convey 
their nouriſhment into them. It will therefore be right, 
firſt, to ſhew how theſe extremes may moſt properly be 


| 


e 


corrected, and then point out the means of keeping the 
ſuperficial mould in conſtant heart, to uſe the language 
of farmers. 25 10 


EARTH-BO ARD, that part of a plough which 
turns over the earth. See the article PLoucn. 

EAVES, the edges of the roof that over-hang the 
walls of a building. ws 

EDDER, the ſmall ſhoots of aſh, hazle, oak, &c. 
uſed for binding the tops of hedges, 

EDDISH, the ſame with eaddiſh. See Eappisn. 

EDGE, the extremity of 'a border. 

EDGE-GROWN, come up uneven, not ripening 
all together. A 

EDGINGS, the ſeries of ſmall, but durable, plants, 
ſet round the edges or borders of flower-beds, &c. The 
beſt and moſt durable of all plants for this uſe is box, 
which, if well planted, and rightly managed, will con- 
tinue in ſtrength and beauty for many years. The ſea- 
ſons for planting this are the autumn, and very early in 
the ſpring; and the beſt ſpecies for this purpoſe is the 
dwarf Dutch box. The edgings of box are now only 
planted on the ſides of borders, next walls, and not, as 
was ſome time ſince the faſhion, all round borders or 
fruit-beds, in the middle of gardens, unleſs they have a 
gravel walk between them, in which caſe it ſerves to 
keep the border from waſhing down on the walks in 
hard rains, and fouling the gravel. 

In the laſt age, it was alſo a very common practice to 
plant borders, or edgings, of aromatic herbs, as thyme, 
ſavory, hyſſop, lavender, and the like. But theſe are 
all apt to grow woody, and to be in part, or wholly, 
deſtroyed in hard winters. Daiſies, thrift, or ſea July 
flower, and chamomile, are alſo uſed by ſome for this 
| Purpoſe 3 but they require yearly tranſplanting, and a 
great deal of trouble, elſe they grow out of form; and 
theſe are alſo ſubject to periſh in very hard ſeaſons, Mil- 
ler's Gard. Dit, 

EDIFICE, a fabric, a building. 

EFT, a newt, or evet. : 

ELBOW, a name given by horſemen to the hind- 


part of the fore-leg, pointing towards the briſket. 
_ ELDER, fuel for fire. 


_ ELDER, the udder. 

ELDER, is alſo the name of a well-known tree, and 
is often uſed in making fences, which may be done by 
taking elder-ſticks, or truncheons, ten or twelve feet 
long, and ſticking them in the bank ſloping both ways, 
ſo as to form a kind of chequer work. By this means 
a fence may be ſooner raiſed than by any other, as the 
elder is a very quick grower. The wood, when large 
is very uſeful for turners and mathematical inſtrument- 
makers, being nearly equal to the beſt box, and for 
many uſes ſurpaſſing it. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. . 

age 7. | 
7 ELM, the name of a tree too well-known to need 
any deſcription, being common in almoſt every part © 
England. | 
Ims are very proper to be planted in hedge-roW. 
upon the borders of fields, where they will thrive much 


4 | better 
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better than when planted in a wood, or eloſe plantation, 
nor will their ſhade be very injurious to whatever grows 
under them; but when theſe trees are tranſplanted out 
upon banks after this manner, the banks ſhould be 
well wrought and cleared from all other roots, otherwiſe 
the plants, being taken from a better ſoil, will not make 
much progreſs in theſe places. About Michaelmas will 
be a good time for this work, for the reaſons before 
aſſigned z but when they are planted, there ſhould be 
ſome ſtakes fixed in by them, to which they ſhould be faſt- 
ened, to prevent their being diſplaced by the winds ; 
and part of their heads ſhould be taken off, before they 
are planted, which will alſo be of uſe in preventing their 
being eaſily overturned by winds; but by no means 
ſhould their leading ſhoot be ſtopped, nor their branches 
too cloſely cut off; for, if there are not ſome ſhoots left 
on to draw and attract the ſap, they will be in danger of 
miſcarrying. 

Theſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from 
a garden or building, to break the violence of winds, for 
which purpoſe there is not any tree more uſeful ; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, keeping them 
cut every year; which will cauſe them to grow very 
cloſe and handſome, to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
and be a great protection againſt the fury of winds: 
but they ſhould not be planted too near a garden, where 
fruit-trees, or other plants, are placed; becauſe the 
roots of the elm run ſuperficially near the top of the 


ground to a great diſtance, and will intermix with the 
roots of other trees, and deprive them of nouriſhment. | 


Nor ſhould they be planted near gravel or graſs walks, 
which are deſigned to be well kept ; becauſe the roots 
will run into them, and ſend forth ſuckers in great 
plenty; which will deface the walks, and render them 
unſightly. | | ' 

But, for large gardens, where ſhade is required, there 
is ſcarce any tree ſo proper for that purpoſe, being eaſy 
to remove, when grown to a conſiderable ſize; fo that 
a perſon who is willing to have his plantations for ſhade 
in a ſhort time, may procure trees of one foot circum- 
ference in their trunk, which will be in no danger of 
ſucceeding, provided they are removed with care. And 
theſe will take root, and grow again, almoſt as well as 
young plants, which is what few other ſorts of trees 
will do; but then they ſhould be ſuch trees as have been 
thus regularly trained up in a nurſery, and have good 
roots, and not ſuch as are taken out of hedge-rows, as 
is by ſome praiſed, which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable 
roots, and conſequently often miſcarry; and this has 


been the occaſion of ſo many plantations of theſe trees 


failing ; for although ſome of them may live a few years, 
yet few of them are of long duration, and they rarely 
increaſe much in their ſtems, but frequently grow hol- 


low, their heart l ſo that they are ſupport- 


ed only by their bark or ſhell, for a few years, and the 
firſt ſevere winter, or very dry ſummer, they are gene- 
rally deſtroyed. As 
In planting of theſe trees, great care ſhould be take 
not to bury their roots too deep ; which is very injurious 
to them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam 
or WP in which caſe, if the clay is near the ſurface, 
it will be the beſt way to raiſe the ground in an hill, 
where each tree is to be planted, which will advance 
eir roots above the ſurface of the ground, ſo that 
— will not be in danger of rotting in winter with moiſ- 
4 When theſe trees are propagated by ſuckers taken from 
e foot of old trees, they are commonly laid into the 


Sound very cloſe in beds, where, in dry weather, they 


may be frequently watered, to encourage their r 


out roots. In theſe beds they are left two years; by whic 


time, thoſe that live will be well rooted, though a great 


| —_ of them generally die; then they ſhould be tranſ- 


Planted into the nurſery, 
here ar 


4 e ſome who raiſe the witch elm from ſeeds, 


which it enerally produces in great plent dare ripe i 
, and are ripe in 
— — Fbete ſhould be ae bed of freſh loamy 
—_ and gently covered; in dry weather they ſhould be 
yg) and if the bed is ſhaded from the violent heat of 
beans it will be of great ſervice to the ſeeds, for I always 


"8 ants to come up better in the ſhade, than 


ELM 


when expoſed to the ſun, When the plants come up, 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds ;. and after 
they have ſtood two years in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit * 
to plant out into the nurſery; _ 

Sometimes the common Engliſh elm will produce ſeed 3 
but it is not ſo conſtantly fruitful as the witch elm, which 


ſeldom fails to produce great quantities, when they have 


arrived to due maturity; which ſeeds will fall to the ground, 
and when they light upon a ſpot which is not diſturbed, the 
plants will come up in great plenty. 

The timber of the common Engliſh elm is generally 
preferred to the reſt ; though that of the witch elm is often 
as good, and is the largeſt tree, when planted on a kindly 
ſoil ; but the Dutch elm affords the worſt: timber, and 
never will grow to the ſtature of either of the other ſorts 3 
ſo that this ſhould not be cultivated for the timber ; there- 
fore the beſt way to be ſure of the kinds which a perſon 
would chuſe to propagate, is to have a nurſery of ftools, 
in order to furniſh layers; for when they. are grubbed up 
from hedge-rows, there will often be many forts inter- 
mixed, eſpecially if the people who go about to gather 
them, furniſh them; becauſe they take them indifferently, 
wherever they can procure them; ſo that when they are 
planted out thus blended together, there will be a conſi- 
derable difference in their growths, which will deface the 
plantation. Miller's Gard. Dif. (4 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti - 
cum has favoured the public with the following account of 
an experiment of planting elms on a ſtiff clay. : 

„My original deſign, ſays he, was to plant a clump of 
trees to the north-eaſt, a ſecond to the ſouth-weſt of my 
houſe, and alſo to plant four rows of elms from the front 
ea. houſe to the village, being about two hundred yards 

iſtant, 5 | F 

« My firſt buſineſs in this grand affair was to lay a plan 
of operations : accordingly, I marked out the ground for my 
two clumps, and my avenue, driving a ſmall ſtake in the 
ſpot where every tree was to be planted. For the avenue 
the ſtakes were placed in four rows, two on each ſide, thirty 
feet diſtant from ſtake to ſtake, the avenue 'in the middle 
thirty feet wide, and the rows diſtant twenty-four feet 
from each other. | | 

« My clumps I planted in triangles, one of the points 
being to the wind, imagining this form would beſt an- 
ſwer the intended purpoſe, each clump conſiſting of 
about one hundred and fifty trees, This preparation 
was made by me during the ſummer of the year 1737. 

«© As ſoon as harveſt was over, the ſame year, I hired 
ſome labourers, and made them ws hole fix feet ſquare, 
and four feet deep, wherever they found a ſtake, throwing 
the earth which came out of the hole round its edges, 

6 When this work was done, I left it in the above 
ſtate all that winter and the enſuing ſummer, with an 
intent that the ſtiff obſtinate nature of the clay ſhould 
be meliorated by the powerful influences of the froſts, 
ſun, and variable air, | 

« At the end of the ſummer of 2738, I found I had 
not loſt my labour, when I came to examine the ſtate of 
my experiment. The nature of the ſoil, wherever the 
air could operate upon it, was entirely changed, the clay 
being much lefs compact, and approaching nearer to the 
ſubſtance of a ſtiff loam, being crumbly, though cloſe 
in its texture. Es | | 

« As ſoon as I found that my land was thus in pro- 
per order for planting, I procured from a nurſery- man 3 
ſufficient number of young elm-trees, ordering him to 
mark the north ſide of every one of them with ſome white 
E Perious to his taking them up. | | 

* This was a precaution fome might think unneceſ- 


ſary ; but my reaſon for doing it was, becauſe I imagin- 


ed that a tree, removed from its native ſpot, and tranſ- 
planted into another place, muſt thrive better, if, on 
being removed, it enjoyed the ſame aſpects as before; 
and indeed ſome ſmall experiment I had before made in 
this matter ſeemed to confirm me in the opinion. 

& As ſoon as I had beſpoke my trees, I employed 


ſome labourers to fill up the holes above-mentioned with 
the earth that came out of them ; but I firſt ſprinkled 


ſome ſlaked lime over the bottom of each hole, and 
mixed lime with the earth as it was thrown in, to the 


quantity of a buſhel for each hole. 
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| former labours; and 


ELM 


„ When this work was done, and the ground ap- 
peared level, with a little ſpare earth near each hole, I 
had my trees planted in the following manner: 


I began planting my trees about the tenth of Octo- 


ber, and had finiſhed by the latter end of the month. 


I cauſed, in the firſt place, the roots to be mode- 
rately trimmed with a very ſharp knife, each root bein 


cut ſloping, not tranſverſely, the ſlope being undermoſt 


or next the ground: this was, in ſome meaſure, eſſen- 
tial, to prevent the moiſture proceeding from rain from 
foaking into the wounded part. ; 

„„ Having proceeded thus far, I cauſed a tree to be 
ſet over oe, 4 hole, upon the ſurface of the ground, round 
the roots of which ſome under-turf earth was piled, and 
over that the remainder of the natural ſoil, with which 
ſome ſlaked · lime had been mixed, 

“ The upper part of the little hillock, formed round 
the roots of the tree, was made a little hollow, to con- 
vey to the plant as much rain, as would be neceſſary to 
ſupply it with a ſufficient quantity of moiſture. 

4 then employed a perſon to ſecure the little mound 
with brambles, wattled in- the ſame manner as are the 

raves in a country church- yard; my laſt buſineſs be- 
ing to apply ſome long ſtakes to each tree, by way of 
ſupporting-it, till it had taken firm root, 

“ In this manner, then, I planted the whole number 
of my trees; and they ſucceeded to a wonder, for but 
ten failed; and the bark of thoſe was, on examination, 
found to have been injured by an aſs which broke into 


my ground: however, the next year I had them replaced, 
ground up to the beginning of the natural eruption of 


and the diſadvantage was not great. 1 

« What is moſt remarkable is, that my trees ſtood 
well the memorable hard froſt, without being, as far as 
I could find, in the leaſt injured. 1 

« I now, with pleaſure, view the fruits of my 

I cannot find that any perſon, with- 

in ty:enty miles of me, has finer frees, that have been 
no longer planted. | - 

<« J well knew, that the only way to defend the roots 
of my young trees from the damp, raw, under earth, 
-whic had proved fatal to other plantations, was, to 
raiſe them above it: this I effected, by planting them 


on the ſurface of the ſoil; and ſuch roots as ſtruck. 


downward found a good warm bed in the earth, which 
had been ſtirred and mixed with lime : however, as the 
elm has naturally a ſpreading root, the nouriſhment 
was chiefly pure Oh from. the upper bed of earth, the 
main roots. being covered by only a few inches of mould, 
and ſome of them, at this time, lie quite bare and pro- 
minent above the earth. | 

„ A great deal depends on ſtaking young trees ſo ſe- 
curely that they ſhall not be ſhaken by every guſt of 
wind, in ſuch a manner as to diſplace their roots in the 
earth ; for by this means. the fibres of the roots of ſuch 
ſhaken trees are removed from the ſurfaces which ſhould 
afford them nouriſhment ; and either the tree dies, or 
the mouths of the roots muſt again have time ſo to adapt 


themſelves to the circumjacent particles of earth, as to 


be in a capacity of once more extraRting their nouriſh- 
ment and food from their common mother. 

6 The trees in my avenue do not now feem as if they 
were planted on the ſurface; for J have, to make the 
way hard and good, fince laid many loads of gravel in 
the middle ſpace, and between the trees: this, together 
with the trees ſettling a little after planting, as moſt 
trees do, has made the whole appear near level.” Mu- 
JSeum Ruſticum, vol. IV. page 154, | 

Mr. Dodart, in a diſcourſe made before the Paris 
academy, on the 2 fecundity of vegetables, and their 
prodigious increaſe, choſe this tree as an example of it. 
He obſerved an elm of about ſix inches diameter in the 
body, and about twenty feet high to the branches; he 
ordered one of the branches to be cut off, and, without 
reckoning the ſeeds which had been ſhaken, off by the 
blows of the weapon, or loſt by the fall, he counted the 
reſt only which remained on. This branch was about 
eight feet long, and on this there were 16450 ſeeds. 


Counting in a very moderate way, there muſt be reck- 


oned, at leaſt, ten ſuch branches as this, on an elm of 
. that growth. The product of theſe ten branches will 
be then 164500 ſeeds, „ | 


| 


i | 
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All the branches which are ſhorter than eight feet, 
on the ſame tree, taken together, on a moſt moderate 
computation, muſt be allowed to make a ſurface more 
than double that of theſe ten branches. The product 
of this ſurface of the ſhoxt branches, therefore, will be 
329000, | 5 

An elm may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to live a 
hundred years, and as the elm, here mentioned, was but 
of twelve years growth, it cannot be ſuppoſed, in that 
ſtate, to he yet arrived at its middle degree of fertility 
in ſeeds; therefore the ſmalleſt addition that can be made 
to the 329000, will bring it to at leaſt 330000, for the 
mean yearly product of ſeeds of the tree; and to know 
what is the whole product of an elm in ſeeds, according 
to this computation, this ſum muſt be multiplied by a 
hundred, the number of years of the duration of the 


millions of ſeeds, produced by an elm originally raiſed 
from one ſingle ſeed. * | 

This, however, is no more than the natural produce 
of the tree, in its wild ſtate; we. all know very well, 
that proper management will make trees yield abundant. 
ly more fruit than they naturally would. Thus, if this 
elm, at a proper ſtage of its growth, had been lopped off 
at the head, it would have puſhed out infinitely more nu- 
merous branches ; and a ſet of theſe would have appear- 
ed in a circle round the trunk, at about half an inch 
from the place where it was cut off, and this would have 
been the caſe in whatever part, or at whatever height, 
it had been cut. All the trunk of the tree, from the 


the branches, being then full. of theſe rudiments of 
branches, placed in circles, and ſeparated by. circular 
ſpaces of about half an inch deep, compoſes ſo many 
circles of branches, or rudiments of branches, as there 
are half inches in meaſure from the ground up to the 
firſt natural rudiments ; all- theſe rudiments. are formed, 
therefore, all ready to appear in form of complete 
branches, and all contain, in miniature, their propor- 
tion of ſeeds, and 2ny circle of them may be made to 
ſhoot out and appear, by only cutting off the trunk 
juſt above them; theſe are all, therefore, to be allowed 
really to exiſt, and all to be brought into the account of 
the providence of nature, in the fecundity of the tree, 
as all are formed and provided for it. There are, there- 
fore, evidently contained, in the elm, ſo many times 
thirty-three millions of ſeeds, as there are half inches in 


the firſt branches: that is to ſay, this tree contains 
actually in itſelf 15840060000 rudiments of ſeeds, or 
has ſo many bodies incloſed in itſelf, by each, or any 
one of which, it is capable of multiplying its ſpecies, 
and of producing ſo great and aſtoniſhing a number of 
trees. The, imagination is ſtartled at being conducted 
to ſo amazing a ſcene by reaſon. | 

What are we to think then of the immenſity of the 
works of the great Creator of the univerſe, when we 
conſider that every one of theſe ſeeds contains in itſelf 2 
tree, loaded with an equal number of ſgeds, and each 
of thoſe another tree, loaded in the ' ſame manner, 
and ſo on, beyond the utmoſt extent of our capacity 3 
and that conſequently here is a geometrical proportion 
or progreſſion of increaſe, the firſt term of which is 1» 
the ſecond 15840000000, the third the ſquare of that 
number, the fourth the cube, and ſo on to infinity. 
Reaſon and imagination are loſt together in the ur- 


menſity of ſuch a calculation! Men. Acad. Par. 1700- 


ELSHIN, a pail, kit, or buekeeee '. - 

ENDIVE, or ſuccory, a plant much cultivated in 
kitchen gardens. — — 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which are longiſh, flat at 
one end, and roundiſh at the other, not unlike to little 
bits of ſmall ſtalks. Thoſe of the white, the gfeen. 
and the curled, which are the forts cultivated in fte 
kitchen garden, are of a whitiſh grey colour. 11 
ſeeds of the wild ſuccory, which is | uſed. for medic 
purpoſes, are black, but of the ſame ſhape as the forme": 
All the ſorts of endive are eſteemed apetitive and gue 
tic. They will grow in almoſt any foil, but thrite 
far the beſt in deep, good, and well looſened me 
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| The management of each ſort, is the ſame. = 2 
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tree. Thus the ſmalleſt amount will be thirty-three 


twenty feet, which was its meaſure from the ground to 


The curled endive is the ſort now moſt cultivated in 
England for fallads in the autumn and winter, during 
which it may be continued in perfection, ſo long as the 
ſeaſon will permit, by obſerving the following directions. 
The firſt ſowing of endive ſhould be about the naiddle 
of June; for that which is ſown earlier is apt to run up 

to ſeed, eſpecially if the ground be rich, and the ſitua- 
tion warm, before the plants have arrived to a proper 
fize for blanching, The ſecond ſowing ſhould be in 
the beginning of July, and the third and laſt about the 
middle of the ſame month. The plants of each of theſe 
ſowings will be ſo very different intheir growth, that each 
bed will afford a ſucceſſion of two or three crops, and 
the three ſowings will of courſe furniſh an uninterrupted 
ſupply during the whole ſeaſon. | 5 

The plants muſt be well weeded, and frequently wa- 
tered in dry weather, till they are fit to tranſplant. A 
ſpot of rich ground, proportioned to the number of 
plants intended to be ſet in it, ſhould then be prepared 
for them, by thorough digging, and laying of its ſurface 
ſmooth ; and, if it be very dry, it mult be well watered, 
The largeſt plants ſhould be removed firſt from the ſeed- 
bed, and the ſmaller ones ſhould be left there to gather 
ſtrength, which they will ſoon do after the additional 
room for their farther growth, ſo as, in their turns, to 
be fit alſo for tranſplanting. Care muſt be taken not to 
break their roots in drawing them up from the ſeed-bed ; 
and if the tops of their leaves are ſhortened then to 
nearly equal lengths, and they are ſpread with all their 
roots turned the ſame way, theſe little precautions will ren- 
der the regular planting of them much eaſier, than when 
their heads and tails are jumbled promiſcuouſly together. 
They ſhould be tranſplanted in rows at leaſt one foot 
aſunder, and ſet ten inches apart in the rows. The 
earth ſhould be well cloſed around their roots, and they 
ſhould be well watered every other evening till they have 
taken good root, after which they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds, | | 

If the plants left in the ſeed-bed are alſo well weeded 
and watered, a ſecond tranſplantation may be made from 
thence in about ten days or a fortnight after the firſt, and 
the remainder of them will be fit to tranſplant, in the 
ho manner as before, at about the ſame farther diſtance 
of time. | | 

The plants that were firſt tranſplanted will be fit for 
blanching by the latter end of Auguſt at fartheſt. To do 
this properly, the gardener ſhould graſp in one hand all 
the inner leaves of the plant, in regular order, and then 
collect over them the outſide ſound ones; for the rotten 
and decayed leaves, which lie next to the ground, ſhould 
be pulled off and thrown away. The leaves thus ga- 
thered up ſhould be placed as nearly as can be in the na- 
tural order of their growth, ſo as not to croſs one another, 
and when the whole plant is thus collected, it ſhould be 
tied up very cloſe with a twig of oſier, or a ſtrong ſlip of 
baſs mat, a* about two inches below the top. This ſhould 
be done in a very dry afternoon, when the middle of the 
plants is 1 free from dew or rain: for any ſuch 
moiſture tied up in them, would ſoon make them rot. In 
about a week after this, theſe, plants ſhould be tied again 
round the middle, to prevent their heart- leaves from burſt- 
ing out on one ſide, which they are otherwiſe apt to do, 
as they inereaſe in bulk; and with this management they 
will be quite blanched in three weeks or a month, from 
the time of the firſt tying up. The largeſt plants ſhould 
always be tied up firſt; ſo that by going over the ſame 
ground once a week, and taking them according to their 
hze, the crop will be continued longer than if they were 
all tied up at once: for they will not hold ſound and good 

above ten days or a fortnight after their blanching has been 
completed, eſpecially if the ſeaſon prove wet. For this 
reaſon it is moſt adviſable to ſow and plant at different 
mes, as before directed. But it is to be obſerved, that 

all the plants of the laſt ſowing ſhould be tranſplanted 
under pales, walls, or hedges, to ſcreen them from froſt ; 
and if the winter be ſevere, they ſhould alſo be covered 
ws peas-haulm, or ſome other. light covering, which 
3 be * taken off in mild weather: and theſe 
2 mu likewiſe be as a as poſlible ; for endive is 
0 to rot, if planted in moiſt ground in the 
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Oaly the plants of the two firſt ſowings are to be tied up 
in order to blanch them: for, after Odober, when the 
nights begin to be froſty, the plants of the Jate crop would 


be in great danger of being killed thereby, if they were to 


be left entirely above ground, even though they ſhould be 
covered with haulm. The beſt way of managing theſe, 
is to take them up in a very dry day, and with a large flat 
pointed dibble, plant them in the ſides of ridges of earth 
laid very upright, facing the ſun, with only the tops of the 
plants out of the ground. The plants thus ſituated will 
be expoſed to as little wet as poſlible, for rain cannot then 
lodge upon them, and in about three weeks or a month's 
time they will he blanched fit for uſe ; but they will not 
keep good long after that. Freſh ones ſhould therefore be 
planted in this manner every week or fortnight at fartheſt, 
by thoſe who would have a conſtant ſupply for the table; 
and if thoſe which were tranſplanted from the ſeed-beds are 
kept til] February or March, before they are thus ſet to 
blanch, ſallads of endive may be had regularly till the be- 
ginning of April, or later. This laſt planting will con- 
tinue good longer than that which was made juſt before 
the beginning of winter; becauſe, as the days increaſe in 
length, the ſun grows warmer, and the too great moiſture 
of the earth, which would endanger the rotting of the 
plants, is more and more exhaled. | ; | 
When the endive, blanched either way, is fit for uſe, 
it ſhould be dug up with a ſpade, and after its outſide 
* and decayed leayes have been ſtripped off, it ſnould 
thoroughly waſhed in two or three different waters, to 
clear it from ſlugs and other vermin which commonly 
ſhelter themſelves among its leaves. by 3 
If any. of the plants ſhould put out flower-ſtems either 
before or during the time of their blanching, they ſhould 
be immediately pulled up, and thrown away. 1 27 
In order to have good ſeeds of endive for the next ſeaſon, 
ſome of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt curled plants, (a 
dozen of ſuch will yield ſeeds enough for any middling 
family,) ſhould be choſen from among the borders where 
the laſt crop was tranſplanted, before the reſt of it is put 
into the ridges to blanch. Theſe ſelected plants ſhould be 


carefully taken up, in the beginning of March, if the 


weather is mild, otherwiſe it may be deferred a fortnight 
longer, and tranſplanted into a well ſheltered place, at 
the diſtance of about eighteen inches aſunder, in one 
row, which ſhould be placed pretty near' to the fence, 
whether it be wall, pale, or hedge; but not too near, 
eſpecially if it be the former, becauſe the danger of fioſts 
and nipping winds is greateſt quite cloſe to a' wall. Theſe 
plants ſhould be kept very clear from weeds, a deep ſtirring 
or two of the earth will give them great vigour, and when 
their ſtems begin to advance in Coight, they ſhould be 
ſupported by a ſtring run along before them, and faſtened 


at each end, either to the fence, or to ſtakes ſet up for this 


purpoſe. About the beginning of July, theſe feeds will 
begin to ripen. As ſoon as they are quite ripe; the ſtalks 
muſt be cut off, and ſpread upon a coarſe cloth, to dry in 
the fun, They ſhould then be beaten aut, dried again in 
the ſun, and laid up in bags, or paper, in a dry place. But 
a circumſtance of ſome moment here is, that it'would be 
wrong to wait for the ripening of all the ſeeds of the ſame 
plant, becauſe, ſuch is their jrregularity in this: reſpect, 
the firſt ripe and beſt of the ſeeds will ſcatter and be loſt, 
before the others are near ripe. | War 

ERSH, the ſtubble after the corn is cut. - 
ERGO T, a ſort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft horn, 
placed behind and below the paſtern joint. 

ESCALLION. Se the article SCALLION. . 

ESC ALLIO T, a ſpecies of onion, much cultivated in 

ardens. 

Theſe plants are 88 by off-ſets from the roots, 
and- planting them in a light ſoil; for though they will 
grow in almoſt any ground, they will increaſe moſt plen- 
tifully there. | | 5 3 

The beſt time for ſetting is towards the end of January. 
They muſt be taken up as ſoon as their leaves begin to 
wither ; for they will rot if left long after in the ground. 

.ESPALIERS, in gardening, are rows of trees planted 
about a whole garden or plantation, or in hedges, ſo as to 
incloſe quarters or ſeparate parts of - a garden; and are 


trained up regularly to a lattice of wood · work in a cloſe 
hedge, for the defence of tender plants againſt the injuries 
| o 
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of wind and weather. They are of admirable uſe and 
beauty in a kitchin garden, ſerving not only to ſhelter the 


tender plants, but ſcreen them from the ſight of perſons in 
the walks. 


plant eſpaliers of apples grafted upon paradiſe ſtoeks; but 
theſe being of a ſhort duration, are not ſo proper for this 
purpoſe ; therefore I ſhould rather adviſe the having them 
upon crab-ftocks, or (if in ſmall gardens, where the trees 
cannot be allowed to grow fo high) upon what the gar- 
deners call the Dutch ſtock, which will cauſe them 
to bear much ſooner, and prevent their growing too 
luxuriant. | 

In chuſing the trees for an eſpalier, endeavour, as near 
as poſſible, to plant the ſeveral ſorts which are nearly of 
the ſame growth in one line, that the eſpalier may be the 
more regular, and of an equal height, which greatly adds 
to their beauty ; for if you plant trees which ſhoot very 
unequally in the ſame line, it will be impoſſible to make 
the eſpalier regular: beſides, the diſtance the trees are 
to be planted muſt be directed hereby; for ſome trees, viz. 
thoſe of a larger growth, ſhould be planted twenty-five 
or thirty feet aſunder; whereas thoſe of ſmaller growth 
need not be above ſixteen or eighteen feet diſtance from 
each other. | 

The width of the walks between theſe eſpaliers ſhould 
(in a large garden) be fourteen or fixteen feet at leaſt ; 


n 


and, if they are deſigned to be carried up pretty high, the 


diſtance ſhould be greater, that each fide may receive the 
advantage of the ſun and air, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, if you would have the fruit well taſted: and if 
your ground is ſo ſituated, that you are at full liber 
which way to make the eſpaliers, I would adviſe the 
placing the lines from the eaſt a little inclining to the 
ſouth, and toward the weſt a little inclining to the north, 
that the ſun may ſhine between the rows in the morning 
and evening, when it is low ; for in the middle of the 
day, when the ſun is advanced-far above the horizon, it 
will ſhine over the tops of the eſpaliers, and reach the 
ſurface of the earth about their roots; which is a matter 
of more conſequence than many people are aware of. 
The ſorts of apples 235.99 for eſpaliers are the golden 
pippin, nonpareil, rennette griſe, aromatic pippin, Hol- 
land pippin, French pippin, Wheeler's ruſſet, Pile's ruſ- 
ſet, with ſeveral others. — | 
The ſorts of pears proper for an eſpalier are ſummer 
and autumn fruits ; for ſome of the winter pears ſeldom 
ſucceed well in an eſpalier. Theſe trees, if deſigned for 
a ſtrong moiſt ſoi], ſhould be upon quince ſtocks ; but 
if for a dry ſoil, upon free ſtocks. Their diſtance of 
_ planting muſt alſo be regulated by the growth of the 
trees, which are more unequal in pears than apples, and 
ſhould therefore be more carefully examined before they are 
planted. As for thoſe pears upon free ſtocks, the diſtance 
ſhould never be leſs than twenty-five feet for moderate 
growing trees; but, for vigorous ſhooters, the ſpace of 
thirty or five and thirty feet is little enough, eſpecially 
if the ſoil be ſtrong, in which caſe they ſhould be plant- 
ed at a greater diſtance. The particular ſorts of pears 1 
would recommend for an eſpalier, are the jargonelle, 
blanguette, poir ſans peau, ſummer boncretien, Hamb- 
den's burgamot, poir du prince, autumn burgamot, 
Pambrette, gros rouſſelet, chaumontelle, beurre du roy, 
le marquis, creſſane, with many others of leſs note, al- 


wa 

melting kind, will do better in eſpaliers than the break- 
ing pears, which ſeldom ripen well on eſpaliers: you 
ſhould alſo be careful of the ſtocks theſe are grafted on; 
for if the breaking pears are grafted on quince ſtocks, 
the fruits will be ſtony. 

I ſhall now give directions for making the eſpalier, to 
which the trees are to be trained : but this I would not 
have done until the third year after the trees are planted ; 
for, while they are young, it will be ſufficient to drive a 
few ſhort ſtakes into the ground on each fide of the trees, 
to which the branches ſhould be faftened in an horizon- 
tal poſition, as they are produced ; which ſtakes may be 
placed nearer, or at a farther diſtance, according as the 
| ſhoots produced may require, and will be ſufficient for 
the three firſt years; for ſhould you frame the eſpalier 

=” 


& remembering that thoſe pears which are of the | aſh 
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the firſt years the trees are planted, the poles would rot 
before the eſpalier is covered. The cheapeſt method to 
make theſe eſpaliers is with aſh poles, of which. you 


ſhould have two ſorts ; one of the largeſt ſize, which 
The trees chiefly planted for eſpaliers, are apples, pears, | 


and ſome plums; but the two former are moſtly ufed : ſome | 


contains thirteen poles in a bundle, and the other ſize 
thoſe of half a hundred; the firſt or largeſt ſize poles 
ſhould be cut about ſeven feet and a half long ; theſe are 
intended for upright ſtakes, and muſt be ſharpened at the 
largeſt end, that they may, with more eaſe, be driven 
into the ground; theſe ſhould be placed at a foot di. 
tance from each other in a direct line, and of an equal 


nail a row of ſtrait ſlender poles along upon the tops of 
the upright ſtakes, which will keep them exactly even, 
and continue to croſs the ſtakes with the ſmaller poles, 
and the tops which were cut off from the larger ones, at 
about nine inches diſtance, row from row, from the top 
to the bottom of the ſtakes. Theſe rows of poles ſhould 
be faſtened with wire, and the largeſt end of the poles 
ſhould be nailed to the upright ſtakes, which will ſecure 
the eſpalier almoſt as long as the poles will endure; 
whereas, if your faſtening is not ſtrong, the poles will 


your eſpalier is thus framed, you muſt faſten the branches 
of the trees thereto, either with ſmall ofier twigs, or 
ſome ſuch binding, obſerving to train them in an hori- 
zontal poſition, and at equal diſtances ; being careful not 
to croſs any of the branches, nor to lay them in too 
thick : the diſtance I would allow for the branches of 


| pears and apples, ſhould be proportioned according to 


the ſize of their fruit; ſuch of them whoſe fruit is large, 
as the ſummer boncretien, monſieur John, and beurte 


ty | du roy pears, and the rennette guiſe, Holland pippin, 


French peppin, and other large apples, ſhould have their 
branches fx or eight inches diſtance at leaft ; and to thoſe 
of leſſer growth four or five inches will be ſufficient.. 

But, beſides this ſort of eſpalier made with poles, 
there is another ſort that is by many people preferred, 
which is framed with ſquare timbers cut to any fize, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength thereof, or the expence the 
owner is willing to go to; theſe, though they appear 
more ſightly, when well fixed and painted, are not of 
longer duration than one of the former, provided it is 


right; nor will they anſwer the purpoſe better, though 
they are vaſtly more expenſive ; for the greateſt beauty 
conſiſts in the diſpoſing the branches of the tree, which, 
eſpecially in ſummer, when the leaves are on, will en- 
tirely hide from the fight the frame of the eſpalier: 
therefore all expence in erecting theſe is needleſs, farther 
than making proviſion. to ſecure the branches of the 
trees in a regular order. 

Fruit- trees thus planted, and well managed, are much 
preferable to thoſe trained up in any other figure, upon 
ſeveral accounts: as, firſt, theſe take up very little room 
in a garden, ſo as to be hurtful to the plants which 
grow in the quarters; and, ſecondly, the fruit upon 
theſe are better taſted than thoſe which grow upon 
dwarfs, the ſun and air having freer accels to every part 
of the tree, whereby the dampnefs ariſing from the 
ground is ſooner diſſipated; which is of La- 
vantage to fruit-trees. Millers Gard. Dic. : 

ESPARCET, the ſame with ſaintfoin. See the article 
SAINTFOIN, ; 

' ESSE, a provincial word uſed. in Cheſhire, to ſignify 


es. 

ETCH, the ſame with erſh. See Eksk. ens 
EVERLASTING-PEA, or broad leaved chickling 

vetch, a perennial plant, which grows naturally in ſome 


every year a preat burden of excellent provender. 
Theſe are great inducements for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of this plant, which ſeems adapted to an 
ſoil. | | 8 | 
« ] ſowed three years ago, ſays a writer in the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum, a rood of land, light, and but poor in 
quality, with this ſeed : this work was 2 early in 
ſpring, the land being prepared as for barley. to 
6c | fowed it not in the broad-caſt way, as I ſhould 
have found much more difficulty to keep down the weeds} 
but I cauſed a ſlight furrow to be drawn the eng , 


height, about ſix fect above ground; then you ſhould 


be continually diſplaced with every ſtrong wind. When 


well made, and the poles are ftrong which are ſet up- 


parts of England, is eaſily cultivated, and the root yields 
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the land with a light plough; and when the ſeed was 


thinly ſprained, or rather dropped into this, another was 
drawn at a foot diſtance, in which the ſeed was dropped 
in like manner. | | 

« An interval, or fallow ſpace, was then left at leaſt 
two feet wide; then two more rows of the vetches, till 
the whole land was ſown. I muſt obſerve, that I covered 
the ſeed by means of a light harrow with wooden tines, 
drawn backward and forward acroſs the land. | 

« When the plants came up, I had them well hoed, to 
clear the ground of weeds; and when they grew a little 
ſtrong, they were ſet out with the hoe to about a foot diſ- 
tance in the rows, that they might have room to ſpread 
and branch. | ? | 

« The firſt year they yielded no great quantity of fod- 
der, but they have fince made me ample amends. 

« The ſecond ſpring they came up very ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, branching out much; and when I turned a couple 
of horſes in to feed, they were very fond of it, eating it 
very greedily, though they were taken out of a good, na- 
tural upland paſture. . e | 

« This laſt ſummer the land was almoſt entirely co- 
vered, and it yielded a great deal of feed indeed: for ex- 
periment ſake I cauſed a few rods to be mowed juſt before 
it lowered, and it made good hay, ſweet, without being 
ſtick y. | I's 

= I conclude, give me leave to obſerve, that 
when I had cut a few rods of the everlaſting-pea, to make 
into hay, a ſmall quantity of it was, by accident, ſpread 
thin upon the ground, ſo as to receive the full action of 
the ſun's rays: this was, in a manner, ſpoiled, becoming 
quite dry, inſipid, and brittle, and almoſt all the leaves 
dropping off; but the remaining part, which was dried 
either in ſmall cocks, or thick ſwarths, made excellent 

hay, I am, however, perſuaded that the laſt method is 
by much the beſt.” Muſeum Ruſticum, val. I. p. 468. 

EWE, the female ſheep. See the article SHEEP. 
Mr. Ellis, in his Treatiſe on Sheep, has given us the 
following ſecret, which . he poſitively aſſerts will make 
ewes take ram, at any time of the year. Separate, 
ſays he, ſix or more of your ewes from the flock, and 
give to each half a pint of ftrong ale, or the ſame quantity 
of good October, mellow, ſilky beer, and not that which is 
ſharp by ſtaleneſs; and for giving it in the eaſieſt and 
lateſt manner, you may run the ale or beer through a 
funnel into the ewe's mouth; and when the ewes have 
been all thus ſerved, put them into a proper place, not 
too large, nor too narrow, that the ewes may be confined 
with one or more rams, that have been before a little bet - 
ter kept than ordinary for this purpoſe. Out of ſix ewes, 
that I have known to take ram in this manner, not one of 
| them has failed proving with lamb. By the above method, 

and the aſſiſtance of a ſufficient number of hands, an 
hundred ewes may be thus doſed with ſtrong drink, and if 
rams enough are provided, they will all preſently take 
ram. Ellis on Sheep, page 297. 

EXERCISE, a proper agitation given to an animal 
body, in order to produce falutary effects. 

Exerciſe duly given to horſes that are well fed, is not 
only the beſt means of all others to prevent ill habits, but 
to preſerve them in a perfect ſtate of health: for exerciſe 
converts the food into good and wholeſome nouriſhment, 
it promotes the circulation of the blood, and all the glan- 
dular diſcharges, ſo as greatly to enliven the body, and to 
make way for freſh ſupplies of aliment. It invigorates 
the ſpirits, gives ſtrength and firmneſs to the muſcles and 
linews, and enables a horſe to endure labour. And when 
exerciſe is given abroad, in an open free air, it adds 


greatly to a horſe's vigour, and prevents any diſpoſition to 


Putrid coheſions in the blood, which a cloſe ſtagnated air 
often produce, and this eſpecially when barſes are young, 
and their appetites ſtrong ; for indeed when horſes grow 


old, their appetites are more moderate, and reſt is often- | 
times more agreeable to them than labour. Nevertheleſs, 


Fe wa is, more or leſs, abſolutely neceſſary for all 
1 young or old: for we may obſerve, even old 

orſes, when they lie much ſtill, though they are not apt, 
2s young horſes, to turn directly ſick, and fall into fevers: 
yet as their blood grows poor, and languid with age, they 
moms lubje&.to many infirmities, as ſwellings of their 

cath 7 bellies, with other dropſical ſymptoms, and 


1 
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ſometimes to obſtinate eruptions on theit ſkins, which ex- 
erciſe in a proper degree oſten prevents. | | 
Horſes, by their natural activity, are every way ſuited 
to exerciſe and labour, and in that reſpect are more uſeful 
than any other of the brute creatures; only it depends on 
us, how they are to be treated, both for their own preſer- 
vation, and our benefit ; and their food ought always to be 
proportioned according to their exerciſe. But the.time and 
manner of a horſe's exerciſe is alſo to be regarded, for if he 
happens either to be worked at an unſeaſonable time, or 
beyond his ſtrength, it will be more injurious to him 
than if he had not been worked at all. Therefore this 
general caution is always needful, viz. never to ride a 
horſe hard, or put him upon any violent exerciſe when he 
hath-been newly fed, and has his belly full of meat or 
water; but ſhould be moved out. at firſt gently, and he 
will naturally mend his pace, as his food and water begins 
to aſſuage, when his rider may urge him on to further 
ſpeed, as his buſineſs may require. | | l 
I need not tell any one, that when a horſe is hot 
with riding, or any other ſharp laborious exerciſe, he 
ſhould be cooled by degrees, this being known to almoſt 
every ſtable boy, from cuſtom and uſe, though it is often 
neglected, through ignorance or idleneſs, or done with 
little judgment. And, therefore, when a man has travelled 
-hard upon a journey, or when horſes have been driven hard 
in a coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, after they come 
to their bating place, or to the end of their day's journey, 
to walk them about in hand for half an hour or more, 
which is uſually done, but their pace ſhould alſo be ſlack- 
ened for a mile or two before they come in, and after that, 
ſhould alſo be walked ſome time in hand, that they may 
cool gradually before they are brought. into the ſtable, 
with a thin cloth laid over each, if they; have been uſed 
to it. This is the ſafeſt way with young horſes, that have 
been kept well, and have worked but little. And when 


|| ſuch horſes come late to the end of their day's journey, 


or when the weather is ſo bad, that they cannot be walked 

about in hand, they ſhould then be well rubbed all over 
their bodies and limbs, till they are quite cool, without 
taking off their harneſs and ſaddles, and when cloathed ; 
for when all the ſmalleſt blood veſſels are replete and 
full, as. they muſt unavoidably be in all ſtrong, and 
eſpecially in long continued exerciſe, and the blood ex- 
tremely heated, and running like a torrent, any ſudden 
chill or damp will produce ſtoppages and obſtructions, 
where the veſſels are the moſt minute and ſmall, or 
wherever there is the greateſt weakneſs and relaxation, 
ſometimes inwardly in the lungs, ſometimes in the liver 
and kidneys, and ſometimes in the ftomach and guts, 
and other membraneous parts; and this is uſually followed 
with inward pain, and inflammation, or with great dul- 
neſs and heavineſs, which, in the end, often produce 
many untoward diſorders ;. or if the limbs happen to be 
weak and relaxed, the blood and juices will ſoon drop 
down and ſtagnate there, ſo as to produce ſwellings, 
and ſometimes ulcerations, that are troubleſome enough to 
remove, eſpecially in thoſe that have been little accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch kind of labour; for habit and uſe, in continued 
exerciſe, alters the caſe very much, becauſe that ſtrengthens 
and invigorates the nerves and finews, as we obſerve in 
ſome hackney er job horſes, which are ſo ſeaſoned to their 
work, that ſcarce any thing can hurt them. Indeed ſome 
of the job horſes, that we ſee endure ſo much labour, 
are. naturally ſtrong,: and very hardy, and have at firſt 
been carefully managed by their owners, who are not 
able to bear the loſs of cattle, as gentlemen or men of 
fortune; and, therefore, we ſee them generally, both 
begin and end their work with great coolneſs, and when 
they chance to meet with horſes that they find unable to 
go through their hard work, they uſually make their buſi- 
nefs only a mere play, that they may not loſe their fleſh, 
until they can diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage. 
Another neceſſary caution for the preſervation of our 
horſes, is never to feed them too ſoon, after they have 
heen E with exerciſe. Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. 
EXO ric, foreign, not produced in our own country. 
boon foreign plants and trees are called exotics, or exotic 
plants 42 ; Nei 
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EXPERIMENT, a trial of any kind; an eſſay made 
in order to diſcover an uncertain, or unknown effet. 

For the ſeveral experiments made on wheat, barley, 
&c. fe the 755 articles WHEAT, BARLEY, &c. 

EXPO RE, is the ſituation or aſpect of a garden or 
wall, with reſpect to the ſun and winds, and is therefore 
as various as the points of the compais, being either di- 


rect, as eaft, weft, north, or ſouth, or declining, as 


ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, &. A garden floping to the 
ſouth is ſaid to have a ſouth expoſure or aſpect, or a wall 
with trees facing the eaſt, is ſaid to have an eaſt expoſure ; 
the ſouth by eaſt, or ſouth ſouth-eaſt points, are general- 
ly reckoned the beſt expoſures for gardens, by reaſon they 
will enjoy the benefit of the morning ſun, and be leſs ex- 
poſed to the injuries of the weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, 
which in this late are the moſt violent: the next beſt 
aſpect is the ſouth, particularly if the land is moiſt, but if 
it is of a dry nature, its product is very apt to be burnt 
vp in hot ſummers, though it extremely well ſuits winter 
crops. With reſpe& to walls, we would give the pre- 
Yerence to the ſouth or fouth-weſt expoſure for tender 
fruits; for although the eaſtern aſpect receives the invigo- 
rating rays of the ſun in the morning, yet the tender bloſ- 
ſoms are very liable to be deftroyed by the dry eaſterly 
winds, which generally prevail at the time the trees are in 
flower; therefore a wall with trees inclining a little to the 
' weſtward of the ſouth, hath this advantage, that the bloſ- 
ſoms receive but little damage from the froſts, which 
melt before the ſun comes to Tine on them, and fall off 
like dew, without doing much harm; however, as there 
vill be contrary aſpects, theſe may be planted with ſuch 
ſorts of fruits as do not require ſo much heat to ripen 
them; and wherever there are north aſpected walls, they 
are only fit for baking pears and plums, morello cherries 
for preſerving; or ſome duke cherries may be thus con- 
tinued longer in the ſeaſon, as there is a month difference 
- between the ripening on one ſide of the wall, and on the 
other. | | | iF 6. 
' EYE, the organ of ſight in an animal body; or that 
which repreſents objects to the mind. E 
The goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes of horſes is a thing 
- wherein the beſt judges are ſometimes miſtaken; for moſt 


people regard the clearneſs and tranſparency of the eye, 


-which indeed ought to be conſidered : but it is worth ob- 
ſerving, that horſes, - before they are fix. years old, have 
not that tranſparency in their eyes which they arrive at 
afterwards, becauſe while they are young and growing, 
their juices are viſcid and balſamic; fo that their eyes 
look thicker or clearer, in proportion. as their blood and 
Juices happen to be more or leſs in a good ſtate. The 
ſame may be obſerved in all horſes that have colds, when 
the veſſels of the eyes are full: the eyes at that time look 
thick, and ſometimes inflamed, and a blow on the eye, 
or a bite, will have the ſame effect, when there is not the 
leaſt danger of blindneſs 546. 1 
It is not, therefore, always the clearneſs of the eye that 
denotes its goodnefs, but a man is alſo to form his judg- 
ment from other indications, ' particularly from the form 
and manner of the eye, which includes not only the 
of the eye, but the eye-lids, eye-brows, and all the parts 
belonging to it. Many good eyed horſes have a heavineſs 
in their countenance, with a lowering-brow, yet great 
numbers of this aſpect go blind with cataracts when t 
are about ſeven years old, or between ſeven or eight, and 
fometimes later. Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious where 
there is a bunch or fullneſs between the upper eye-lid and 
the eye-brow, with a fullneſs round the under eye-lid ; ſo 
that the eye appears as if it was invironed in a ring. Such 
horſes are often fleſhy about the head and jaws, which, 
upon every cold, or rather flight accident, expoſes them 


to defluxions in their eyes. TR oe fer | 
When the eye is extremely flat or ſunk within its orbit, 
it is always a bad ſign, even though there be no defluxion 
or humour upon it: a ſmall pig-eye is none of the beſt, 
nor a large gogling eye. The one often periſhes for want 
of nouriſhment, occaſioned by ſome defect in the nerves 
or the arteries that ſupply it with blood; the other by he- 


ing too much expoſed to accidents, and by having too 


on 


great ſupplies of nouriſnment. ES SS i, 
That eye is almoſt always weak which is of a longiſh 
eval figure, eſpecially where the two corners are narrow, 
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like che ſhape of an almond. When the coat or mein. 
brane, that riſes from the under part of the eye happens 
to be large and thick, fo as to preſs the eye-ball, and 


is ſpongy and moiſt, though there is ſometimes a remed 
for this defed, yet ſuch horſes in the end generally > 
blind. | | | If 
When the eyes are bad, the muſcles or movers of the 
eyes are generally weak ; ſo if the eye looks dead ang 
lifeleſs, the beſt way of trial is to hold up the horſe's head 
in the fame manner as when adrench is to be 
will draw the eye upward; and if it remains there fixed 
and immoveable, or has a languid motion, it is a Pretty 
ſure ſign the eye is bad. And this trial will, for the moſt 
part, hold good whether the eye be moiſt or dry. 
Some regard the colour of the eye, which, however 
is different according to the difference of colour in horſes 
and indeed we are fo far to regard the colour, that if the 


be diſtinct, and of a pale variegated cinnamon colour, it 
always denotes a good eye. For the iris is always moſt 
diſtin, where the humours of the eyes 
pellucid ; and thoſe horfes have the beſt eyes, which in co- 
lour reſemble the eyes of a ſheep or goat ; but few horſes 
arrive to that. perfection of colour and tranſparency, till 
they are at leaſt fix years old or upwards. On the other 
Hand, if the iris or circle round che pupil be of a dark 
muddy colour, and does not appear diſtinct and variegated, 
till one approaches near the eye, and if the narrow ſky- 
coloured verge, which we obſerve. more or leſs in moſt 
horſes on the outſide of the iris, happens to be of a milky 
hue, it is of no good ſign. Nevertheleſs, wall-eyed horſes 
have for the moſt part good eyes. 

Some in examining the eyes have a regard to the colour 
of the horſe, which I take to be no ſure way of judging; 
for as there are good horſes of all colours, fo there are 
good eyed horſes of all colours. The grey, eſpecially the 
pigeon or dove-caloured grey, are the moſt ſuſpected; alſo 
the iron-grey, and the dun, &c. But I think I may fay 
from experience, that whatever colour is the moſt common 
among the horſes, ſo as to exceed in number, abounds 
moſt with bad eyes: and I have obſerved as many bad 
eyed horſes among the black coach breed as any other, 
Moſt people in examining a horſe's eyes lead him under 
a gate-way, or ſome ſhade, that they may ſee perfedly 
the colour and tranſparency: of the eye: but the beſt way 
is to obſerve his countenance: when he comes firſt out 
of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light; for if he has any 
weakneſs in his eyes, he will wrinkle his brow, and look 


way is to look to a horſe's eyes firſt in the ſhade, to obſerve 
the dimenſions of the pupil, and if that leſſens upon his 
coming out into a ftrong light, it is almoſt an infallible 


| fign that the eye is good. 


Some ſuſpect all horſes. that ſtartle to have bad eyes in- 
deed many bad eyed horſes are apt to ſtartle : but a horſe 


likely to have bad eyes than one that ftartles ; for many 
horfes ſtartle merely out of fear, and I imagine not a few 
from fome defect in viſion, viz. from feeing objects indiſ- 


hey | tinctly at ſome diſtance, in all which caſes the eyes may 


be ſtrong and durable, though many fancy them to be 
weak. But if a horſe frequently ſtartles when no object 
is before him that might cauſe him to ſtartle, we may then 
ſuſpect his eyes to be but indifferent. K | 

Upon the whole, that eye is generally good where the 
eye-lids are thin, where the outward caat os tunicle of 
the eye is alſo thin and delicate, where the caruncle next 
the noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye is tranſparent 
and ſprightly, when a horſe has a bold reſolute look, and 
takes notice of objects without fear. On the other hand, 
when a horſe moves his ears: backwards and forwards, and 
ſeems furprifed at every noiſe or motion of. the band; 
when he raiſes his feet high, is uncertain in his walk oc 
ſtep, and unequal in his goings, hen his eyes appear full 
and ſwoln with a fleſhy circle round them, or when they 
are funk or flat, or of a longiſh oval figure, when the 


and the glands or kergels of the eye are ſpongy and moiſt, 


al} 


2 


the carunele or kernel on the inward corner next the noſe 


given, which 


| Iris or circle that ſurrounds the pupil or ſight of the eye : 


are moſt clear and: , 


upwards to receive. more light; and if the pupil at the 
ſame time be large, it is a bad ſign; and therefore the beſt 


that ſtarts and looks upwards, lifting his feet high when 
body | he moves, as if afraid to touch the ground, ſuch is more 


outer coat is thick and. covers a grear part of the eye- bal. | 
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| 
theſe denote the badneſs of the eyen, and are often | that there muy be room fur the-diſcharge of the matter. 1 
= forerunners of blindneſs, Gibfon's Farriery, vol. I. have obſerved that the eye · lid requires but one ſtitch, for 
page 14. „ A,; | cen there are more, and theſe purſed together, as the 
Eye of a tree, a ſmall pointed knot to which the leaves farriees generally de, and the lips drawm cloſe, fach 
adhere, and from which the ſhoots or ſprigs ſpring forth. ftitches will break. in twenty-four hours, and leave the 
Eye, among gardeners, implies the ſmall bud or ſhoot | wound in a, worſe condition than it was at firſſnw. 
- jnſerted into a tree. The proper dreſſing for wounds of the eye, is honey of 
EYE-LID, the membrane that covers the eye. roles, and tincture of myrrh, viz. one dram of the tinc- 
If the eye-lid of a Horſe is wounded and cut through, ture to an ounce of the other. The beſt way of uſing (it 
and the cut divides it ſo as the lips part one from the is to dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture, made warm, 
other, it ought to have a ſtitch with a ftrait needle, ſuch [and applied to the wound, for tow and hunds are too harth 
as the ſurgeons uſe for ſuperficial wounds, and not to be for the eye. This dreſſing may be repeated once a day, 
drawn too cloſe, but juſt fo far as to bring the edges to- until the wound: is heated up and cicatriſed, and it will 
gether; and this is yet the more neceſſary when the | ſeldom fail of ſucceſs,” Gibſon's Farriery, vol. I. page 
eye bal! happens to be wounded through the eye · lid, 330. „ G3 We p 9907; 1 
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ALLOW, land ploughed, but not ſown, being left | If, upon examination, the foil is found to be of the 
do reſt after the years of tillage. ktſtiff kind, particular care muſt he taken to turn down its 
If the farmer finds that one ſummer's fallow does | ſurface in the latter end of autumn, that what fibrous roots 
not entirely anſwer the purpoſe of dividing and looſening | there are in it may be the more effectually rotted againſt 
the earth, it is his intereſt to continue it for another. | the ſummer ploughing, and that the earth may be moulder- 
M. Tull confirms this, by inftancing a poor man, whom | ed, or mellowed, by the winter's froſt and rains. 
neceſſity compelled to take this method, becauſe he could , When ploughed land is intended to be fallowed, it 
not get ſeed for his ground after he had tilled it the firſt | ſhould likewiſe be ploughed in the autumn, as ſoon as the 
year. The conſequence was, that his crop was worth f ſeed time permits, and Jaid as rough as may be, eſpecially 
more than the value of the land it grew on. Mr. Max- if it be a ſtiff ſoil, tnt the winter's: ftoſt may mellow 
well too mentions another, who, from a like neceſſity, itt. rs 
followed the ſame courſe upon almoſt his whole farm, had] In the ſpring, the farmer ſhould take the earlieſt oppar- 
ſuch a crop as: enabled him to pay many debts, and, by |-tunity that his ſpring crops will admit-of, to give his fal- 
continuing the ſame practice, came in few years to be in | lows a ſecond -ploughing acroſs the former; after which 
a condition to purchaſe the fam. the ground ſhould be well barrowed, not only to break 
When the huſbandman intends to break up any piece | the clods, but to pull up ſuch roots as are not yet rot- 
of land, the firſt thing neceſſary is carefully and judici- | ted, that they may be gathered into heaps and burot. 
ouſly to examine the ſurface of the ground, and its depth, | It is eſſentially neceſſary that this, and all the follow- 
If the ſurface be covered with a thick, ſtrong, fibrous | ing. plougbings and harrowings be performed in dry 
turf, and the mould underneath ſufficiently deep, his beſt, weather; becauſe, as the purpoſe here is thoroughly to 
and indeed the only right method of proceeding, is excel- } looſen the mould, ſpecial care ſhould be taken to avoid 
lently well direQed by the marquis of Turbilly. But if; | every thing which might counter- act that intention. The 
on the contrary, the upper mould ſhould: be ſhallow, or | farmer cannot wiſh for a greater benefit to his hyſbandry, 
lo thin turfed as not to be fit for burning, he muſt obſerve, | than moderate ſhowers. after each fallow, to bring the 
whether his ſoil be of a ſtrong, or of a. light: quality, | ſeeds: of every weed to vogetate, in order that, being 
Under the former of theſe are included all deep-hard clays, | turned down by the ſeveral ploughing, they may be the 
of what colour ſoever; all ſtiff binding earths, and ſuch | more effectually deſtroyed.) | 
as, after being expoſed to the ſun, or froſt, grow hard | It ſeems needleſs to mention when the future plough- 
— ſtony; with ſuch as chop and cleave upon their ſur · | ings ſhould be given, beeauſe the farmer ſhould take every 
ice in the heat of ſummer: and under the latter are ] opportunity of repeating both them and the harrowings, 
1 (the repetition may be excuſable here for the ſake | in full confidence that he cannot over · do it, eſpecially in 
| Fg ſpicuity) all ſandy, mouldering, gravelly, mellow ſtrong ſoils ; in which; he may alſo be equally certain, 
rt, al] looſe and open earth, of what nature ſoever ; all I that he cannot err in ploughing too deep ſor it is of 
inſte 4 are not fticky, but will ſoon dry after rain; and, | great conſequence, not only that the roots have 2 ſufi- 
a. ad of lying in great lumps after ploughing, are caſily | cient: depth of mould to penetrate in, but alſo that 1 
* diſſolve, and erumble into mould, not being ſub- the cold clay be removed to as great a diſtance as-paſ- 3 
let to bind by the beats in ſummer, or froſts in winter. FO the ſurſace ; becauſe, by its retaining the wa- bs: 
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and in which no corn is ſowed.” 


FAL 


ter, the roots of plants are chilled and killed, eſpecially in 
the winter, when they reach ſuch ſtagnating wet. If any 


manure is applied to alter the quality of the ſoil, it can- 


not be laid on too early in the ſummer, that the plough- 
ings may the more effectually mix it with the earth; but 


if only compoſt. be uſed for enriching the ſoil, it need not 


be ſpread till juſt before the laſt ploughing. ; 


Authors give directions for ploughing land into many 


different forms, moſtly ariſing from the different natures of 
ſoils, but too often from the particular long eſtabliſhed 


cuſtom of countries, the reaſonableneſs of which is not 


always ſufficiently conſidered. *' | 


Where there is a deſcent for water, all lands ſhould be 
laid flat, becauſe, in. that way, the rains will uridoubted- 
ly give a more equal nouriſhment to the crop, than when 
they are raiſed in ridges. The practice of Jaying light 
ſoils into narrow ridges, for wheat, is certainly owing to 
want of attention; and even in ſtrong land ploughed for 
winter fallowing and ſowing, we are much inclined to 
think that the beſt way would be, inſtead of ſingle bouts, 
or narrow ridges, to make the ridges very broad, and lay 
them up high: for if the ground is level, the water will 
lie in the parting thoroughs, and, by ſoaking into the ſides 
of the ridges, make it ſo poachy, as to render it very un- 
fit to be worked, till late in the ſpring, unleſs the ſeaſon 
be very dry; or, if there is much deſcent, great part of 
the beſt ſoil will be carried off, For the ſame reaſons the 
tides of hills ſhould always be ploughed almoſt, but not 
quite, horizontally, that the parting thoroughs, lying 
open, may ſerve for drains to the water: beſides which, 
the ploughing of ſuch declivities in this ſloping manner is 
by much the leaſt laborious both to men and cattle. The 
furrow here ſhould always be drawn oblique, as Colu- 
mella directs, ſometimes a little toward the higher, and 
and ſometimes toward the lower part of the hill, ſo that 
the direction may be altered in each ſubſequent plough- 
ing. 5 
The erroneous opinion of thoſe who imagine that the 


| ſurface of the ground is conſiderably enlarged by plough- 


ing it into high ridges, and that it therefore affords a 
larger ſpace for the growth of plants, is thus judiciouſly 
refuted by M. Duhamel. 10 7 

4 The produce of a ſloping ſurface is not greater than 
that of a plane equal in extent to the baſe of the ſlope: 


for as the plants grow perpendicular to the horizontal baſe, 


there is no point of the ſlope which does not anſwer ver- 


tically to a point of that horizontal baſe: therefore, ſup- 
poſing the furrows of a piece of ground ploughed in broad 


lands to be ſix inches deep, and the ridges ſix feet wide; 
the ſlope from the bottom of the furrow to the middle of 


each ridge will be one foot in ſix, which is indeed conſi- 
derable: but til} the ſurface of the ridges will be to that 
of their horizontal baſe, 2 as ſeventy- ſix are to ſeventy- 
ſive: a ſmall advantage; eſpecially wh | 


en--compared. to a 
ſixth part of the ground, which is taken up by the furrows, 


- # * py 


Another, and that very effential, advanta re of fallow- 
ing, not yet ſufficiently inſiſted on, is the deſtruction of 


weeds, which are one of the farmer's greateſt enemies. 
By weeds, we here mean every plant which grows ſponta- 
neouſly in the field, without having been purpoſely ſown, 


and which it is not the huſbandman's intention to culti- 


vate. All theſe ſhould be rooted out. It would be need- 
leſs to enumerate them after this general definition; and 
perhaps equally ſo to obſerve, what every huſbandman muſt 
' know,, that cockle, darnel, fox-tail, wild poppies, wild 
vetches, wild oats, dog's graſs, colt's foot, melilot, knot- 
' graſs, thiftles, and charlock, are the maſt hurtful ſpecies 
of theſe noxious growths, and the moſt difficult thorough- 
ly to extirpate. Fc TREE 


To prevent the increaſe of weeds, they ſhould be de- 


- ſtroyed before their ſeed is ripe: but that is not poſſible in 
lands which are ploughed in the common way; becauſe, 
as they grow intermixed with the corn, and ripen ſooner 
than wheat, their ſeeds ſow themſelves : neither can they 
- be extirpated by reſting the land ; for the ſeeds of ſome of 


them will remain ſound ſeveral years in the earth. . If a 


field in which there are many poppies, or red-weeds, as 
they are called in ſome places, be ſowed with ſaintfoin, 
: ſcarce a poppy will appear the ſecond year: but when the 
ſaintfoin is ploughed up, even at the end of nine years, the 


owing to any other cauſe, than that its ſeeds have re 


out, and ſpread upon a piece of ploughed land. 


red weed frequently appears a- new, which can bard! y be 
ed ſound in the earth during all that time; for mary fo. 
of them, in proportion to the quantities which ſpring up 
can have been brought from the neighbouring grounds, 4 


in dung. This is confirmed by an experiment which M. 


Duhamel made. He ordered the earth, with which a ditch 
had been filled fifteen os twenty years before, to be du 
Sev 
plants, of different kinds from any that were in the Feld 
ſprouted up in the place where this earth was laid: Con. 


ſequently they were produced by ſeeds which had remain. 


ed ſound in the ground, during the - fifteen or twe 


years that this earth had lain in the ditch. . : : ”F 


* 


This is an important reaſon for ploughing thoroughly 
all lands which are fallowed: for it is certain, that 2; 
numbers of ſeeds ſhoot up during the fallow, repeated 
ploughing will deſtroy many of them. But there are ſeve. 
ral kinds of plants, ſuch, in particular, as wild oats, and 
fox · tail, the ſeeds of which do not ſprout till they have 
remained two or three years in the earth; nor will cul. 
ture make them grow ſooner. Such, at leaſt, is M. Du. 
hamel's opinion, as well as that of ſeveral other very in- 
genious gentlemen, though it muſt be confeſſed, that ſome 
late experiments ſeem to contradict it, and to ſhew, that 
the ſeeds of thoſe plants which he ſays require being three 
years in the ground before they will grow, were only by. 
ried ſo deep, in the caſe he mentions, as not to be able to 
vegetate, which they afterwards did when Jaid within 
reach of the influences of the air, rain, dew, &c. If ſo, 
though the increaſe of weeds may be prevented for ſeveral 
years, by ploughing, cutting, pulling them up, &c. yetitis 
evident, that the repeated ploughing of fallow lands, far from 
immediately deſtroying theſe kinds of weeds, will rather 
help them to grow, when their ſeeds are brought within a 
proper diſtance from the ſurface, and their time of ſprout- 


ing is come. But then, allowing that ſome of their ſeeds 


may be thus brought up by each ploughing, for a while, 
it cannot be long before all of them will have ſprouted, 
after which the ground may be kept quite clear, with pro- 
per care. | | 

Huſbandmen have not yet found a more effectual me- 
thod to deſtroy weeds, than by ſowing the ground out of 
ſeaſon; that is to ſay, by ſowing vats the year that barley 
ſhould be ſowed. It has been experienced, that, by this 
means, ſome kinds of weeds have been deſtroyed; which, 


appearing only every third year, never ſhews themſelves, 


in the uſual rotations, but amongſt wheat. But the far- 


mer looſes a crop by this means, and ſtill has ſo many 


weeds left, that he is obliged to hire people to weed bs 

corn. This is done two ways. „ vis 
A number of women place: themſelves in a'row, and, 

with a hoe made for the, purpoſe, cut up» all the weeds 


they ſee, ſuch as thiſtles, blue - bottles, poppies, &c. But 


many of theſe, when young, frequently eſcape their no- 
tice; in which caſe the hoeing muſt be repeated when 
they are grown larger; and the ſmaller weeds, ſuch 5 
wild vetches, wild . oats} darnel, - knot gtaſs, ſox- ul, 
young poppies, &c. which are at leaſt as hurtful as the 


other, remain in the field. Beſides this, in cutting the 


weeds, it is ſcarce poſſible not to cut down ſome of the 
corn; and the roots of the thiſtles and other  bienni 
plants which are cut, produce two or three new ſtalks in 
lieu of the old one; by which: means the evil is increaſed. 


| The other method of clearing corn, is by hand - weed 


ing it; but this is ſeldom practiſed by farmers, becauſe it 


is too expenſive: and indeed the women and children ge, 


nerally employed to do this work, moſt commonly pul 
up a great deal of corn with the weeds ;. ſo that, what 
with that, and with their trampling, and dragging tel 
bags of weeds over it, they frequently do more hurt that 
good, eſpecially if the earth be moiſt. Bog 
The ſureſt way to deſtroy weeds, is to continue plougl? 
ing while the corn grows? but this can be done only n 
the new huſbande x. 255 | T 
Weeds may be ranked under. four general claſſes? ** 
ſuch as have creeping pererinial roots: ſecondly, 11 
row in cold wet ſoils: thirdly, ſuch as are of 3 — 
| Ade body; and, fourthly, ſuch. as having. 0 
ſeeds, or ſeeds which ripen before the corn, fow che 
ſelves, Each of theſe require a different treatment. 1, 
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The cart H, might undoubtedly alſo be made lighter. 


i. 


FALL F A A 


- The firſt fort cannot be deſtroyed but by repeated ſum-] At N, is another view of the roller C; by which tlie 
mer fallows, by which their roots are cut, and turned up rg os” of the ſpikes may be eaſily comprehended. 
to be withered by the ſun and winds, after which they are poſe the circle O, defcrided by the end of the roller 
dragged out by harrows, and ſhould be burnt; © This, re- N, to be divided by four ſtrait lines into eight equal. ſeg- 
peated as often as the farmer conveniently can, eſpecially | ments, as repreſented at P. Let the fame be done at the 
during a dry ſeafon, can ſcarcely fail to have the deſired | other end of the roller, and parallel lines be drawn from 


effect. Colts-foot, which is propagated by the root, = one correſponding point to the other, the length of the 
7 


is a very pernicious weed, may likewiſe be deſtroyed roller: mark the points with figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 57 6, 73 
ſowing the ground with rye-graſs, or any plant which, 8; afterwards draw oblique lines, as from 1, at the end 
coming up early in the ſpring, ſhades and ſmothers it; for [O, to 2, at the other end, and from 2 to 3, &c. on theſe 
that will kill it in a few years. The ſecond kind are deſtroyed | oblique lines the ſpikes are to be fixed, at equal diſtangesz 
by draining the earth of its ſuperfluous moiſture; and by | in eight circles, deſcribed on the circurference of the roller. 
manuring it with lime, . aſhes, gravel, ſhelly ſea-land; and] The ſpikes of the ſmall roller B, are fixed in the ſame 
other proper correctives for ſuch ſoiis. manner, except that, the diameter being ſmaller, there 

The third are extirpated by cutting them down when | are only ſix inſtead of eight rows. mY 45 75 
in full ſap and vigour : for the ſap being thereby ſuddenly | R, is another view of the directors, with the plank E; 
interrupted in the courſe of its circulation, ſtagnates in | on which they are fixed; and at 8, is a ſection of a part 
the roots, and putrifies there. A few weak lateral ſhoots | of the plank, with one of the directors as fixed, in 


may be made; but if they are likewiſe cut in the ſame | which may be ſeen the heel ; from hence, to the point 


manner, the roots will putrify intirely by degrees, and, [of the ſhare 7, is à ſharp, cutting edge. See the ſame 
inſtead of annoying, will become a manure. - 0 letters in figure Cc. . 
The fourth claſs can be deſtroyed only by frequent fal-] At T, is one of the long teeth to be ſeen at G: it is 
lows, and conſtant cutting, or rather ploughing them | bent towards the roller C, which it ſerves to cleanſe. 
down before they run to ſeed. Some, for inſtance*the | When the end of. the 'rake ö, after ' riſing above c, is 
wild oats, may be mowed for hay: but it is much 'more | puſhed, by the motion of the arms D, D, along the up- 
beneficial to the land to plough them in: becauſe, by that | per part e, e, of the trigger F, and comes to the end be- 
means, inſtead of being exhauſted by frequent crops, it is |yond a; as it falls, the part of the arm, marked o, reſts 
manured by thoſe enemies to uſeful grain. Jin the notch p; till it is again raiſed by the motion of the 
FaLLow, alſo ſignifies a pale red colour. | Jroller C, with the rale. 529 
FALLOW-CLEANSING Machine, an inſtrument | The roller C, is to be one foot diameter, the ſpikes 
invented by Mr. Aaron Ogden, a ſmith at Aſhton- under- nine inches long, that they may go through the furrow 
Line, near Mancheſter, in Lancaſhire. flit the foil ſhould be too looſe) into the hard earth, the 
This machine, which bids fair to be of very great] more effectually to work the rake, which otherwiſe might 
uſe in huſbandry for cleaning fallows from weeds, &c. be ſo over-charged'as to cauſe the roller to drag without 
which waſte the riches of the ſoil, will be very eaſily un- turning, F Sion z 2305 07 En. | 5 
der{tood from the drawing we have given of it on Plate] In the rake- ends 8; there ſhould be pivots, with rollers 
XV, Fig. 2. Where, | OL 7 jor pullies on, to go in the groove, to take off the friction; 
A, A, is the frame; B, the firſt roller; C, the ſecond ſ and they would likewiſe take the triggers more ſurely as 
ditto, in which laſt are two cranks to move the arms D, D, ]the fake comes bac. * | 


which work the rake up the directors fixed on the plank | The rake ſhould alfo be hung ſo far backwarder, that 


E. The under fide of the lower ends, or ſhares, of theſe when it is fallen, the arms of it may lie in the ſame planez 
— are _ -_ — clods, — = or! or parallel, with the directors, on which it comes up 
— nn Sepen: agr bdapodierva Borombdat (which will require the frame to be t t inches longer 
onger than the intermediate one, that they may not have [in the model.) This will cauſe the rake to fall heavier, 
N er _ —— 3 * 1 0% b WR and — * the teeth into the . og mas _ up 
At the ba the plan are two ſerews to let it without ſhattering. Theſe teeth muſt be made of ſtee], 
_ that the directors may de = higher 4 The ber} file! and 10 long as to reach down to the plank 
ares are to penetrate the ground two or three inches, to ] on which the directors are fixed, that is to ſay, ſix inches 
raiſe the quicks till the 'rake I, I, fetches them into the long (the directors are to be alſo made ſix inches broad 
cart H, where a man muſt be ready with a muck - hook to | above the plank.) The rake- head ſhould alſo fall a little 
clear them backward when gathered, . before the crank is at the extremity, which will cauſe the 
In the rake I, are two teeth for every ſpace of the di- | rake to puſn forward to let the teeth come into the roots. 
rectors, that ſtones, &c, may be gathered without da- | The rake-teeth muſt drop in the ſame plane with the 
| 5 . Irtoller and wheels, or on the ſurface of the earth. No 
PB. 50 two ſtaples, by which the machine is more ſpace ſhould be given from the roller C, to the long 
wm 1 un 3 at h, are two hooks, placed low to f teeth. at G, G, than that the rake may juſt miſs the 
. by "he Mp I che hater} | AUR EF the rffer Cd On GE fRR Before ans 
ay. "op wer a wag _ yh | , bh 1 xl 4 3 | 8 As the firſt roller B, was intended 4 ere the ſecond 
»Es are the triggers to throw the rake behind the [C, more than any other uſe, it m omitted when the 
ee eee eee 
cart H, and is drawn above wee F, by the working 8 Kuen the maeht Abeba An br 
Ren Er Ines 5 [ea ee ns 
* on the pivors 43 fo that when ite points b, of the is vetefionalhy In ide felt, the l 
e eee 
paſs ; but immediately fillings he e returns u the m 1. LE | 4 55 b * M4 bf Oo 75 14 00 
upper ſurface of the trigger marked e, e, and of courſe] As there may be ſome objections to the rake not leaving 
falls on the weeds when it comes to the end, a little be- the re h 7. has brought them up, Mr. Ogden — 
rn ie, (IT 2688 whicw Wt Wreughe his" Bo Cen 
The A . by ann Mi is taken | e a. ee be ON it; but as he would make it 
© reader ober ve that the boarding is taken away as ſimple as poſſible, he chuſes to let it be without them 
Arann te. the plate, in one to ie 5 thre pore | tpn: bot ſuppoſe it ould bring Came roo bak 
would, perhaps be better if all the b ag i ked I, ee ce eee ce they 4 f Night, ank de 
E Uthe boarding, marked L, back to the extremity; whence they will lie light, and be 
n een en, and framework put in its of, but little detriment to the others coming ußß. 
The wheels l S dl made lighter. {fix inches wide, the teeth divided into equal ſpaces, the 
A pts” M, appear, in the plate, to be made outſides into half ſpaces... Eu 
of ſolid 28 3 but there is no neceſſity they ſhould be ſo, ” | ; | 


"_ 9”, —— 
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LY 


3E | FAN 


FAN, an inſtrument for winnowing corn. Ses the ar- 
ticle WIN NOWINd. | 
FANTOME CORN, thin, or light corn, that which 


has but little bulk or ſolidity. 
FARCY, or Farcin, a diſtemper to which horſes are too 


often ſubject. It is a diſeaſe of. the blood veſſels, gene- 
rally following the courſe of the veins, and, when inve- 
terate, thickens their coat and integuments. 

At firſt one or more ſmall ſwellings, or round. buds. like 
grapes or berries, ſpring out over the veins, and are 
often exquiſitely painful to the touch ;; in the beginning 
they are hard, but ſoon turn into ſoft bliſters, which, 
when broke, — an oily or bloody ichor,, and turns 
into very foul and ill-diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome horſes 
it appears on the head only; in ſome on the external 
jugular; in others on the plate-vein, and runs down- 
wards on the inſide of the fore-arm towards the knee, and 
very. often upwards towards the briſket ; in ſome the farcy 
ſhews itſelf on the hind parts, about the paſterns, and 
along the large veins on the inſide of the thigh, riſing 
upwards into the groin, and towards the ſheath; and 
fometimes the farcy makes. its appearance on the flanks, 
and ſpreads by degrees towards the lower belly, where 
it often becomes very traubleſome. 

When the farcy, appears on the head only, it is eafi 
cured, eſpecially when it is ſeated in the cheeks and 


forehead, the blood-veſſels being here ſmall; but it is | 


more difficult when it affects the lips, the noſtrils, the 
eyes, and kernels under the jaws, and other ſoft and 
looſe parts, eſpecially if the neck-vein becomes: chorded. 
When it begins on the outſide of the ſhoulder or hips, 
the cure is ſeldom difficult; but when the farcy ariſes 
un the plate-vein, and that vein ſwells much, and turns 
chorded, and the glands or kernels under the armpits are 
affected, it is hard to cure; but more fo when the cru- 
ral veins within-ſide of the thigh are chorded, and beſet 
with buds, which affect the kernels of the groin, and the 


cavernous body of the yard. When the farcy begins on | 


the paſterns or lower limbs, it often becomes very uncer- 
d ain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put to it; for the ſwelling in 
thoſe dependant parts grows ſo exceſſively large in ſome 
conſtitutigns, and the limbs ſo much disfigured thereby 


with foul ſores and callous ulcerations, that ſuch. a horſe | 


is ſeldom fit fer any thing afterwards, but the meaneſt 
drudgery : but it is always a promiſing ſign, wherever the 
farcy happens. to be ſituated, if it ſpreads no farther, It 
is uſual to affect only one fide at a time, but when it 


paſſes over to the other, it ſhews great malignancy ; when 


it ariſes on the ſpines, it is then for the moſt part danger- 
ous; and is always more fo to horſes that are fat and full 
of blood, than to thoſe that are in more moderate caſe. 


When the farcy is epidemical, as ſometimes happens, it |. 


ziſes on ſeveral parts of the body at once, forms naſt 
foul ulcers, and makes a profuſe running of —_ 
bloody matter from both noſtrils ; and. ſoon ends in a mi- 
ſerable rot. 2 ; 1 
From this deſcription of the farcy, it will appear how 
greatly thoſe may G diſappointed, who depend on ſome 
ſingle ſpecific drink or ball for a certain eure; for the 
{ymptoms are ſometimes. ſo favourable, that it is eaſily 
conquered by a very fimple management ; and when it 


horſe happens to be fat and full of blood. 


[for ſome time. 
*buds digeſt, and the chord diſſolves; and when the ſotes 


FAR 


Sometimes it inflames the eye, and ſometimes Ittle blig. 
ters or buds run along the fide of the noſe. It ariſes 
often on the outſide of the ſhoulder, running along the 
ſmall veins with heat and inflammation ; and ſometimes 
a few ſmall buds appear near the withers, and on the 
outſide of the hip. In all theſe appearances, the diſeaſe 
being ſuperficial, and affecting only the ſmaller veſſels 

is eafily conquered. by the following method, when taken 
in time; for the ſimpleſt farcy, if negleRed, may dege · 
nerate into the worſt ſort. | 


and in a particular manner affecting the blood veſſels, muſt 
neceſlarily require large bleeding, particularly where the 
his always 
.cheoks the beginning of à farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice 
afterwards; and if a horſe is low in fleſh,: the loſs of too 
much blood ſometimes proves. injurious. After bleeding, 
let the horſe have four ounces of cream of tartar and leni 
tive electuary; which may be given every other day for a 
week, to cool the blood, and open- the body; and then 
give nitre three ounces a. dax, for three weeks or a month; 
and anoint the buds and ſwellings with-the. following oint- 
ment twice a day. heh, | 

« Take ointment of elder ſour ounces. oil of turpen- 


ly | tine two ounces, ſugar of lead: half. an ounce, white vi- 


trio] powdered two drams; mix together in a gally- pot.“ 
The buds ſometimes by this method are diſperſed, leay.. 
ing only little bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon covers again, 
When they break and run, if the matter be thick and well 
digeſted, they will ſoon. be well: but in order to confirm 
the cure, and to diſperſe ſome little lumps, which often 
remain for ſome time on the ſkin without hair, give the 
liver of antimony for a month; two. ounces a day for a 
fortnight, and then-one a day for the other fortnight; by 
following this method, a farcy which affects only the 
ſmall veſſels, may be ſtopped in a week or ten days, and 
ſoon after totally eradicate. * ns 
When the farcin affects the larger blood veſſels, the 
eure is more difficult; but let it always be attempted early: 
therefore, on the plate, thigh, or neck-veins appearing 
-chorded, bleed immediately on the oppolite ſide, and ap- 
ply the following to the chorded vein. 
« Take oil of turpentine in a pint bottle ſix ounces, oil 
of vitriol three ounces ; drop the oil of vitriol into the oil. 
of turpentine by a little at a time, otherwiſe the bottle 
will burſt ; when it has done ſmoaking, drop in more oil 
of vitriol, and ſo on till all is mixed.“ | 
This mixture is one of the beſt univerſals in a beginning 
-farcy ; but where it is ſeated. in looſe fleſhy parts, as flanks 
or belly, equal parts of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceſſary. 2 | 
Rub the parts firſt with a woollen cloth ; and then ap- 
ply ſome of. the mixture over the buds, and wherever there 
is any ſwelling, twice a day. Give the cooling phylick 
every other day, and then three ounces of. nitre every day 
This method. muſt. be continued till the 


run plentifully, the matter digeſts well, and the lips and 
edges are no ways thick or callous, you wy expect a 
:ſpeedy recovery; yet to confirm the cure, and prevent # 
relapſe,. give the liver of antimony or crude antimony, 35 


ariſes ſuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, it will. often 
go oft, with moderate labour,, without any other means 


than bleeding. Such inſtances as theſe may eaſily give | 


a reputation to things of no great efficacy, and bring them 
into eſteem: but whoever has acquired any true notion 
of the farcy, will know that this diſtemper is not to be 
conquered. but by ſuch things as are fitly adapted to the 
various ſymptoms that occur in the different ſtages of it. 
To avoid therefore the perplexity that ariſes from the 
various complications ſo uſual in the.farcy, we ſhalt con- 
ſider it in its different fates, or degrees, viz. when it 
ſeizes only the ſmaller veſſels; when the larger veins 
are chorded, and the feet, paſterns, and flanks affected; 
and laſtly, when the farcy, beginning on one fide only, 
breaks out on the other alſo, and affects the whole 
When the farcy makes its firft appearance on: the 
head, it riſes on the cheeks and temples, and: looks like 
a net-work, or ſmall creeping twigs full of berries. 


N 


before directed; and to heal the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, 
dreſs with bees-wax and. oil. | No 

When. the farcy begins on. the flanks, or towards the 
lower belly, it often takes its riſe from a. ſingle puncture 
of a ſharp ſpur. The pain and. ſmarting is one ſure 1 
to diſtinguiſh the farcy from common accidents: the 
ſtaring of the hair, which ſtands up like a tuft all r und 
the buds or bliſters, and the matter that iſſues from the 
buds, which is always purulent, and of a clammy greal 
conſiſtence, are other certain ſigns. After bathing with 
the mixture above-mentioned till the ulcers are ſmoo 
and healing, ſhould the ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent 
the ſpreading of the buds, and to diſperſe them, baths 
with either of theſe. mixtures as far as the center of 
belly; and at the ſame time give a courſe of an | 
las will preſently be preſcribed. . head | 
| * Take ſpirits of wine four ounces, oil of vitriol 5 
turpentine of each two ounces, white wine vineger 
verjuice, fix ounces.” | te Wag 


This diſtemper then beitg of an-inflanimato nature, 
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F A R 
| Orthe ſollowing: 


cc Take ſpirits of wine reQtified four ounces, camphor 
half an ounce, vinegar or verjuice fix ounces, white vi- 
Iriol, diſſolved in four ounces of ſpring water, one ounce z 

; ether.“ | | | 
__ 2 limbs the farcy lies ſometimes concealed 
for a great while, and makes ſo flow a progreſs, that it is 
often miſtaken for greaſe, or for a blow or kick; and 
goes by the genera} appellation of a humour ſettled there. 
In order to diſtinguiſh the. one from: the other, we ſhall 
obſerve that a kick, or bruiſe, is generally attended with 
a ſudden ſwelling, or a contuſed wound; which for the 
moſt part digeſts eaſily ; the greaſe is alſo a ſmooth ſwel- 
ling that breaks out above the bending of the paſterns 
backwards; but the farcy begins on the paſtern-joint uſual- 
ly with one bud, and runs upwards like a knotty crab-tree, 

Very ſimple means has ſometimes ſtopped it, before it 
has began to ſpread ; a poultice with bran and verjuice 
bound round the part, and renewed once a day; will 
often alone ſucceed; and if proud fleſh ſhould ariſe, 
touch it with oil of vitriol, or aqua-fortis, an hour be- 
fore you apply the poultice; for when the diſtemper is 
local, as we ſuppoſe it here, it is to be conquered by 
outward applications. | | 

When the diſtemper grows inveterate, and reſiſts the 
above method, and the veſſels continue chorded, Gibſon 
recommends the following mixture : 

« Take linſeed oil half a pint; oil of turpentine and 
nitre, of each three ounces ; tincture of euphorbium and 
hellebore, of each two drams; the ſoldiers ointment, 
two ounces, or oil of bays; oil of origanum, half an 
ounce; double aqua-fortis, half an ounce. After the 
ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar.” 

Rub this into the chorded veins, and wherever there is 
a ſweiling, once in two or three days; but if the orifices 
are choaked up with proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much 
thickened over the ulcers as to confine the matter, in 
either caſe it is neceſſary to make an open paſlage with a 


ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy the proud fleſh, after which it 


may be kept down by touching with oil of vitriol, aqua- 
fortis, or butter of antimony, A ſalve may alſo be pre- 
pared with quickſilver and aqua-fortis, rubbing any quan- 
tity of the former with enough of the Jatter, to the con- 
ſiſtence of a liniment; ſmear the ulcers with this when- 
ever they appear foul, and you will find it preferable to 
molt other eating ingredients. 3 | 2 

Our farriers after opening the buds, put in uſually a ſmall 
quantity of corroſive ſublimate or arſenic, which they call 
coring out the farey; this may anſwer where the buds are 
few, and not ſituated near large blood veſſels, joints, or 
tendons : others uſe Roman vitriol, or ſublimate and vi- 
trio, in equal quantities: but let it be remembered, that 
many a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe medicines igno- 
rantly uſed, and in too large quantities; which ſhould be 
a caution to huntſmen not to ſuffer. their hounds to feed 
on the carcaſes of farcied . horſes, as the greateſt part of a 
pack have been poiſoned by that means. DTT 

I ſhall now mention ſome of the deſperate methods, 
and more violent kinds of medicines given by ſome inter- 
nally : thus, from four to eight ounces of lapis calimina- 
ris, to which two ounces of tutty, finely powdered, is 
added, with other metallic ſubſtances have been given. 

me give a pound of barrel ſoap boiled in tale beer; 
with ſavin, rue, and other herbs of that intention: others 


go yet further, being determined to kill or cure, by giving 


drinks prepared with green vitriol, roche-allum, Roman 
Vitriol, oil of vitriol, boiled in chamber-lie, with hemp- 
ſeed, hemlock, and common ſalt. Thoſe who uſe no- 

ing but the decoctions or juices of herbs, ſuch as worm- 


wood, rue, or elder particularly, ſtand a much better 
chance for a cure, if given in time; but when the diſtem- 


per is grown inveterate, nothing comes in competition 


with mercurial and antimonial medicines. 
he following balls are proper in every ſtate of the 
1 and when the diſtemper has been in its infancy, 


o 


ore the ſkin was much defaced, has often cured it in a 
two, by giving them only once or twice a day : | 


week or 

but in an old farcy, 
months togetber. 0 . 

Take of native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, 
eight dunces; long birthwort, 


23 E%. 4 ., 


they ſhould be given for two or three 


and gum-guaiacum pow- 


FAR 


dered; of each four ounces : make into 4 paſte with ho- 
ney, and form into balls of the ſize of a large walnut, 
and roll them into liquorice powder.” N 


The tediouſneſs of this courſe has encouraged the giving 


i 


of mercurials, and indeed, where they are directed with 


ſkill, they muſt be attended with ſucceſs; the ſtrong 
preparations, as the red and white precipitates, and tur- 


| bith, being combined with ſharp ſaline parts, may be ha- 


zardous and injurious, but the latter given in ſmall quan- 
tities have been found very ſucceſsful in ſuch kind of in- 
veterate diſorders. Mr Gibſon ſays, he has given it to a 
dram at a doſe, where the limbs have been greatly ſwelled; 
that in forty-eight hours the ſores were all dried up, and 
the limbs reduced; but that it made the horſe ſo violently 
lick for ſeveral days, and ſcoured him to ſuch a degree, that 
it could not be repeated. e eee ö 
One would have thought, that the ſucceſs — 
this medicine ſo ſuddenly might have encouraged Gibſo 
to have made further trials in ſmaller quanitities;z which, 
had he done, it is more than probable, he would not 
have been diſappointed : for the grand ſecret in giving mer- 
curials, as alteratives, is the - introducing them into the 
blood, without operating on the ſtomach and bowels ; 
and to do this effectually, they muſt be given in ſmall 
quantities, and ſo bridled, as to controul their force, ori 
the firſt paſſages: taken in this manner, they will mix 
gradually with the blood and juices, and operate both ef4 
fectually and ſafely: _- „ * 
The method I would recommend is as follows : give 
one ſcruple, or half a dram of turbith, mixed into a ball, 
with an ounce of Venice ſoap, every other night for a 
fortnight z then abſtain a week or ten dayy,' and repeat it 
again. Should this ball putge, or make the horſe ſick, 
mix it up with two drams of philonium, or with four of 
five grains of opium, or camphor ; with. theſe reſtrictions, 
it may be given for ſome weeks; but ſhould the horſe's 
mouth be found tender or ſore, you muſt refrain giving, 
till that complaint is removed by gentle purges; and then 
return to it again in ſmall quantities; for as the effects of 
mereurials are very different in the different conftitutions, 
both of horſes; as well as men, fo the quantity muſt be 
varied in proportion to the operation, which is not ititend- 
ed here to be ſenſiblez but to work imperceptible on the 
blood and juices,” correcting them as a powerful alterative. 
During the whole courſe; particular care ſhould be taken 
that he gets no cold. 50 
Two ounces of quickſilver, divided with an otince of 
turpentine, and made up into four balls, with diapente, 


and gum guaiacum, of each two ounces, and a ſufficient 


quantity of honey, have, for this purpoſe, been ſucceſs- 
fully given, one ball twice a week; but gentle purgatives 
ſhould be interpoſed, to prevent a ſalivation, which ſome 


| horſes are very prone to, on taking mercurials, though in 


ſmal] quantities, | | 
Dr. Brachen recommends the knots and chords to be 


rubbed with the mercurial ointment before they break, in 
| order to diſperſe them, and, after breaking, to dreſs 


the ſores with equal parts of Venice turpentine and quick- 


| filver z if by theſe means the mouth ſhould become (ore, 


treat as above, This method ſeems to be effectual with 
proper care. ee A 


The following is alſo recommended by the ſame gentle- 


Man. b 


„Take butter of antimony; and bezoar mineral, of 
each an ounce, beat up with half a pound of cotdial ball, 
and give the bigneſs of a walnut, or three quarters of an 
ounce every day, for two or three weeks, faſting two or 
three hours after it. r . 

As moſt preparations from antimony are of uſe in the 
farcy, ſo from two drams of antihecticum poterii to half 
an ounice, may be given with 2 bit of cordial ball every 
other day, for ſome time z for in theſe obſinate caſes the 
very craſis of the blood muſt be altered, which can only 
be affected by degrees, and of ' courſe is a work of time. 
Bartlet's Farriery, p. 178, ee, apa 

WATER-FARCY. See the article WarxR-FAzev. 

FARDING-BAG, the firſt ſtomach of à cow, or any 
other ruminating animal. | n 
FARE, F pigs, the number a ſow bringeth at one 


FARM, 


FAR 


FARM, a portion of ground cultivated either by the 
owner or a- tenant, | . 
The ancient writers on huſbandry, who lived in warm 
countries, where the heat and moiſture of the air had ſen- 
ſible and frequently very dangerous effects on the health of 
the inhabitants, were very particular in their directions, 
for the choice of farms or eſtates, and of the ſpots where - 
on houſes ſhould be built, ſo as to atoid the inconvenien- 
gies ariſing from the climate, or from the quality or ſitua- 
tion of tlie ground. Long b 1 2 

Though the temperate air which we enjoy in this iſland 
renders ſuch directions leſs neceſſary here, yet as ſeveral 
places in it are remarkably. ſickly, and as, even in the 
moſt healthy fituations, many houſes and villages are built 
on the leaſt healthy ſpots, it muſt be of conſiderable ad- 
vantage to thoſe who can make their choice, to know 
what ſoils and places ought to be ayoided ;. and of ſuch as 
are already fixed, to be acquainted with the means of 
Og thoſe inconveniencies which cannot be totally 
remedied.., .. 3 | 

Inſtructions of. this kind are now full as neceflary in our 

language, as they ever were in the Greek or Latin, the 
countries in which. Engliſh is ſpoken being mare exten- 
five, and more various in their climes, than even the Ro- 
man empire ever was. 3 
The ſacrifices of the ancient Romans ſhew how atten- 
tive they were eyen in the choice of the ground: they en- 
eamped upon: much more were they ſo in that of the ſi- 
tuation and nature of the place where they laid the foun- 
dations of more laſting buildings. They examined the 
livers of the cattle fed on the ſpot, when they offered them- 
in ſacrifice ;. and if theſe were livid or corrupted, they of 
fered others, as the unſoundneſs of the firſt might be ow- 
ing to ſome caſual diſtemper : but if they were often found 
to be morbid, they concluded that the air, water, or food 
which the place yielded, would have a like effect on 
human badies, and therefore ſpeedily left that ground, to 
fearch for a better ſituation, If after repeated trials, they 
found the livers good, they judged the air and food to be 
ſo likewiſe, and tettled accordingly. We may ſtill ob- 
ferve the good effect of this precaution,, in the healthy ſi- 
tuations of the remains of Roman encampments : for they 
preferred health to every other conſideration. | 
The Romans had pleaſure, as well as prefit,. in view, 
when they bought or ſtocked a farm; and therefore they 
laid it down as a rule, that no degree of fertility ſhould 
tempt a man to purchaſe in an unhealthy country, nor 


- 


| 


the pleaſanteſt ſituation in a barren one. Buy not too 


haſtily,” ſaid the wiſe Cato, „but view again and again 
the purchaſe you intend to make; for if it be a good one, 
the oftener you ſee it, the better it will pleaſe you. Ex- 
amine how the neighbouring inhabitants fare.. Let the 
country it lies in be a. good one; the ways to and from it 
good; and the air temperate. Let your land, if you can 
chooſe your ſituation, be at the foot of a hill, facing the 
fouth, in a healthy place, where a ſufficiency of labousers, 
of cattle, and of water may be bad. Let it be near a 
flouriſhing town, the ſea, or a navigable river; or bor- 
dering upon a good and well frequented road. Let the 
Dyiloinge upon your ground be ſtrong and ſubſtantial. Do 
not ra 
purchaſe from a good huſbandman, and a good improver.“ 
| Beſides the healthfulneſs of the ſituation, three other 
things ſhould. be particularly attended to in the choice of a 
farm or eſtate; theſe are the air, the water, and the ſoil. 
The air ſhould be pure, and: temperate: z. the water whol- 
ſome, and eaſily: come at, and the (oil rich. 


Joes obſerves, diſcoverable rather 
hy reaſon or conjecture. in ries 
To examine the moiſture of the air before a houſe is 
built, wool, or a ſponge, may be hung up in the place, and 
afterwards compared with ſome of the ſame, expoſed in the 
fame manner, and at the ſame time, in another place. 
According as they gain more or leſs in weight, the air is 
moreor leh-humyd: * ft 77 | 
The air is liable to greater alterations, from heat and 


by experiment, than 


* 


| 
cold, in ſome places than in others; and as that inequali 
ty in the air is an enemy to health, the moſt equal ſhould. 
be choſen. This is eaſily determined by the thermometer, 
and by viewing the ſituation of the 4. for the we] 


= 


Frum, accuſtomed to it, is health 


ly condemn the methods of others. It is beſt to | 


fruits, ſpirit of nitre, vitriol, &c. 
The knowledge of the healthineſs of the air, is, as Jord | 


mixture of hills and vaillies, though pleaſing to the eye, 
may be held ſuſpected as to the lengthening of life, becauſe 
of the variations of heat and cold. 2.500% fin 
Omen places and chanipaign countries are judged to be 
healthy, where the ſoil is dry, not parched or Cad where 
wild thyme and other aromatic plants grow ſpontancouſ] 
and which is not otherwiſe bare; but interſperſed: with 
trees for ſhade.. Yet the change of air in travelling, after 
| | y: whence many travel. 
lers have proved long lived ; as, indeed, have alſo ſuch az 
have dwelt conſtantly in the ſame cottage- A ruddy com- 
plexion, clear white of the eye, quick. hearing, and di- 
ſtinct voice, are ſet down by: Palladius, as marks of the 
healthfulnefs of he place Where theſe circumſtances are 
met with in the generality of its inhababitants.: - | 
The ancients were particularly attentive to the quality 
of their water, and to the eaſe of coming at it. They ad- 
viſed bringing into the farm-houſe the water of a ſpring 
which never dries up; or, if there be no ſuch ſpring with- 
in the farm, to bring running water as near to it as ma 
be; or to dig for well- water, not of a bitter or brackiſh 
taſte. If neither of thefe was to be found, they directed 
large ciſterns to be provided for men, and ponds for col- 
lecting and retaining rain water for cattle. They eſteem- 
ed that running water to be beſt for drinking, which had 
its ſource in a hill: ſpring, or well water, from ariſing 
ground, was deemed the next beſt: well-water in the 
bottom of a valley was held to be ſuſpicious; and marſhy 
or fenny water, which creeps flowly on, was by them 
rightly looked upon as the worſt of all. 
That water is known to be wholeſome, which has no 
mineral in it, is perfectly clear, has no taſte or ſmel}, de. 
poſits no ſtimy fediment, leaves no ſpots, or incruſtation 
when boiled in copper or braſs veſlels, and which boils 
pulſe in a very litttè time. Rain water, ſays Sir Thomas 
Elliot in his Caſtle of Health, is the moſt fubtile and pure 
of any other water. The next is that which iflueth out 
of a ſpring facing the eaſt, and paſſeth ſwiftly: among 
great ſtones and rocks. The third is of a clear river, which 
runneth on hard ſtones and pebbles. There be divers 
means to try which is the beſt water; for that which is 
lighteſt in poiſe or, weight, is beſt; alſo that whereof 
cometh. leaft ſcum or froth when it. doth boil 3 alſo that 
which will ſooneſt be hot. Moreover, dip linen cloths in 
ſundry waters, and afterwards lay them to dry; and that 
which is ſooneſt dry, the water wherein it was dipped, is 
molt fubtile*: jo ond belt ihe 00 
As ſprings and well- water paſs through beds of ſand, 
gravel, or imall ſtones, theſe elear it of all impurities, un- 
leſs there be mixed with them. ſubſtances which are ſoluble 
in water. Iß any mineral is fixed with the water," it is 
unfit for the farmer's uſe. * If it be hard, it is. thereby ren- 
dered unfit for waſhing, an& ſome other culinafy uſes. 
Fhis is the kind of water which gives fleſh boiled in it a 
red colour. But even the hardeſt: water may be eaſily ren- 
dered perfectly ſoft, and fit for any uſe, by mixing with 
it a ſmall proportion of pot-aſh, fixed ſalt, or, for want of 
theſe, the aſhes of any burnt vegetable. 
The animal and vegetable ſubſtances which are mixed 
with ſtagnating water putrify, and taint that water. This 
taint is moſt effectually carried off by boiling, during 
which all the putrid particles evaporate : and: whatever 
elſe remains in it will ſubſide when it is cold. It may 
likewiſe be much mended by having air forced through it 
by means off Dr. Hales's ventilator ; or it may be corre- 
ed by mixing with it acids, fuch as vinegar, juice of fout 


When there is neither running nor ſpring water; al. 

tificial ſprings. may be made in the manner: thus poitit- 
ed out by ar 8 who does not indeed Tay” thit 
he had experienced it himſelf; but it has been Tepett- 
6 a, tried ſince his time, and found to anſwer very welt. 
«© Upon a hanging ground, where there is a e 
of rain- water, lay a half trough of ſtone, o 2. good 
length, three or four feet deep in the ground, with one 
end upon the high ground, the other upon tlie Tow. 
Cover this trough with brakes, to a gaod thickneſs? ta 
ſand upon the top of the brakes, ' and you will ſecy'anet 
ſome ſhowers are paſt, the lower end of the trou n 
like a ſpring of water. 'Fhis will continue for a fbr 


time aftor dhe rain is pelt, t 60 if Gys that f 2 
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dhe watet did multiply itſelf uptii. the air, by 
the help. of the caldneſs and condenſation of the casth, 
and the conſort of the firſt water.” | A gentleman i 
France, whoſe manſion food on a. height far from any | 
water, was adviſed to make a long. ditch, about a fa» 
thom deep, in the neighbouring higher grounds, and to 


lofopher, 
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violence of. the winter's forms, and 6 the fevrohin 


drought of che fummer: yet we tod gemerglly: find- dhe 

without the only ſhelter their fituntioch alte f, which 
is w. The reaſon of this ſeems the be, that the in 
habitants, finding that | trees de d rive well when 
they . ate firſt planted an diy heights, ment dne Gil. 


fill it with ſand ; he did ſo, and it continued to, bring 
a plentiful, ſupply. of water, for all domeſtic purpoſes. 
M. de la Hire obſerves, in the Memoirs of theAcaderay 
of Sciences for, the year 1703. that rain-water which has 
been purified by paſſing through clean fand, and is after- 
wards calleged in ſubterranean reſerygirs;will keep a long 
while, without becoming putrid. He. thinks this. water the 
beſt that can be made uſe of, either fon drink ing, or for 
other economical purpoſes, it is not impregnated 
with any mineral, as ſpring waters ſametimes are; The 
only thing requiſite in the conſtruction of ſuch seſervoirs 
or ciſterns ie, to have 4 place which will hold water, 
made of ſuch materials as will got communicate: any bad 
quality to the water, which is to remain there a confider- | 
able time. The firſt water that falls from the roofs of 
houſes, when it begins to rain, ſhould be thrown away; 
as having ſerved only to waſh the roof, which, in dry 
weather, is always covered with dung of birds, and other 
filth, He rejects ſnow. water for the fame reafon ; and 
likewiſe the water of rain brought by winds which pals 
over places infected with ill ſmells, as large cities, finks, 
&c. He computes, that water enough for the uſe of any 
family runs off the roof of the houſe which is inhabited 


by that family. Sd YER 28 5 ind e 
The buildings on the farm ſhould be proportioned to 


the produce, eſpecially as to ſtore-Tooma. I he! expence 
of building ſhould be ſuch, as that, in caſe of accidents, 
one, or at moſt, two years:rent may repair them. The 
farm- huuſe ſhould” be ſomewhat elegant, to givs pleaſure 
do its poſſeſlors, and, as Columela adds, to allure the 
wife to take delight in it. It ſhould: be built on the moſt 
healthy ſpot. of the farm, in a temperate air, ſuch as the 
middle of a hill commonly enjays, where it is neither 
ſtifling in the ſummer, nor expaſed to the rage of winds 
and ſtorms in the winter. It may be ſeated: neut a quick 
running tiver, if the banks are high, and the cliannel 
elear of mud: but if the river is large, care muſt be taken 
to ſituate it ſo that the winds may earry off the vapours in 
ſummer, and the fogs in winter, which otherwiſe would 
prove hurtful to the health of men and cattle. "Phe front 
of the houſe ſhould be turned from ſuch a river. In a 
healthy ſituation, a houſe ſhauld front the ſouth-eaſt, 
which is ſhaded during the hotteſt part of the day in ſum- 
mer, and enjoys the morning ſun in winter. A houſe 
facing weſterly will have the morning fogs longer retained, 
and will be too much heated by the aſternoon ſun. In an 
Unhealthy ſituation, the front ſhould be tuined toward 
the north. REPLIES 52087 ior Lead 

In ſouthern climates, where the ſun is within a few de- 
grees of being vertical in ſummer, and yet the country: is 
ſubject to ſevere cold in the winter, as is the caſe of ſome 
of our North American colonies, a ſouth front is rather 
convenient: for in the heat of ſummer, the ſun, being 


and ſhines but little, or not at all, in at the front: win- 
dows, and very weakly, becauſe obliquely, upon the front 
wall. But in the winter, being low, it ſhines full in at 
theſe windows, at a time when the cold renders its cheer- 
ing preſence quite agreeable. e. a eee | 
Places in this Kingdom intended for defence, before the 
invention of cannon, were built either on riſing grounds 
difficult of acceſs, or where they could eaſily be ſecured' 
by moats filled with water. 
were molt frequently built in vallies, that they might be 

eltered from ſtormy winds; or near broołs or rivers; for 
the conveniency of water. In general, every means have 
not been uſed to provide againſt the inconveniencies of theſe 
ſituations: though as Mr. Worlidge obſerves, „ were we 
for the future but duly. to obſerve the beſt ſituations of 
places, and the compleateſt methods of building, in ſuch 
houſes as may hereafter be. raiſed, our England. would in 
a few years appear a kingdom beſet and adorned: with cu- 
tous and adowrable. habitations, poſſeſſed by: noble and 


ingenious inhabitants.“ : 5 1 
uſes built on too lofty a ſituation are expoſed to the 


high, paſſes over the roof from the eaſt ſide co the weft, 


| earth-will 
Villages and farm-houſes 


coutaged. But where the plahts ate fendbe fim nipping 
winds while young, and peotedted from cantle ti they bel 
dame ſtrong, ſuch ground would be found abundantly fas 
vmmable to the growth of trees: which delight in & dry 
ſoil. % Theſe, as Mt. Worlidge expveſſes it, would yield 
a coaling,  refrefhing, feet, aud healthy ir and thade 
during the heat of ſummer, and very much dreat the cold 
winds aud tempeſts from eve quarter in winter“? 
One might be apt to (think; from the un heatthinefd of 
low and fenny countries, that ats fall: df watep about 
houſes ſhould be :prejudicial'\to ::htakdle: yet Hei fact 
ſhew the contrary. In Numb. 310, of the Phübſophienl 
Traufad ions, a partioutar inflance'is given. of twoipariſhes 
2 were ſurrounded with a moraſs, and yet were very 

| thy. 4 


Many houſes ſurrounded with moats are drier 
than others in a ſeemingly better ſituation ; for books and 
furniture are often leſs apt to prow mouldy in the former 
than in the latter. Hence' it would ſcem plobable, that 
the unhealtbineſs of low marſhy: countries muſt ariſe; ra- 
ther from the putrefaitiva of animals! gud vegetables ia 
flow moving: ar Rtagnating waters thaw- from à tO 
moiſture of eee the quantity of Wate 
evaporated. Of this Dr. Pringle gives a remarkable in 
ance in his juchciou3oand! lſeful (Freatifeonthe'Diſczſes 
of the Army, when he fat: other cauſs' of the 
moiſture aud corrupilom oß che air were the inundations 
made about the fortified tdw ſince the'commeuncement'sf 
the war; which were particularly noxiousupontetting the 
witer off in the beginning of the ſummer, after the preli- 
minary articles of . the/:peabe wore ſigned. For theſe 
grounds, which were de dntitely covered; being now 
half drained and marſty;: filled tile air with moiſt and pu- 
trid-exhalations. The ſtatos being made ferfible of this 
by the ſickneſs that raget at Breda, and che neighbouring 


vulages, gave orders v det in the water and keep 
it penned up till winter. 

ll phyſical. writers: point out the great danger to which 
heal th is ex poſed from moiſt and Warm Air eſpecially if 
it be-attended-with a putrid vapour. Too eare Cans 


not thereſors be taken tot guufd apainit' both. The too 
great moiſture may probabiy be prevented by collecting all 
the waſte: water into deep duches or ponds,. We frequent- 
ly: ſee that ponds which have no ſupply of water hut from 
rain, retaid water during u vety dry ſumitnet, When; ac- 
cording. to the uſual'' caleutations' of evapotutions, '' the 
whole muſt have diſappeared in half the time: fromi 
whence.it ſeems more than probable, that tie quick evapo- 
ration of water, in fome ehſts, muſt ariſe ffom à heat 
| reaching to, or affecting tho earth under dhe water; and 
that, if care be taken to malte the ditches or (ponds ſo 
deep that«the heat of the ſun ſhall not wutm the earth at 
their bottom, the quantity evaporated will be but ſmall 
and ſuch as will not be prejudicial to the health of the 
neighbouring inhabitams, if neither animal nor vegetative 
bodies are ſuffered to rot in them. The way to prevent 
this is by keeping the water free from graſs; ot ether im- 
purities, which may give ſhelter to animals; whoſe 
rotting, as well as that of the graſs, or of thoſe impu- 
rities, communicates: à putrid! Mint to the -exhalations, 

It is in this eaſe neceſſary; that the banks of ditehes, or 
| ponds; be floped as little as the ſtrength or Riffneſs of the 
| permie. NMI 54) Gt Gh. 2961041 
; Though lofty and bleake ſituations are too often deſtitute 
of trees; villages built in vallies are as frequently too much 
; crowded with them; which muſt be attended with the in- 
convenience of not having a free circulation of air, to 
carry off the moiſture ariſing from the eatth, and perſpir- 
ing from ſo many ttees. The antients would have built 
ſuch villages on riſing grounds, to avoid the too ſul - 
try heat of the ſummer; or they would have preſerved 
a free circulation of the atmoſphere, to prevent the bad 
effects of a ſtagnating moiſt air. „ pe 2 
| Qt the firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh in North Ameri- 
ca, they imitated our cuſtom. of building in vallies, and 


' x 


near rivers ; but experience ſoon taught them, that ſuch 


1 *. places 
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places are more ſubject to the fufforating ſultry heat of the 


ſummer, and, what they little expected, to a greater ſe- 


verity of froſt in the winter, than riſing grounds general- 


ly are. We have been informed by one of the moſt curi- 
ous and intelligent obſervers of the laws of nature of per- 
haps.any man on that continent, that the cold there, in 
their hardeſt froſts, is found to be ſo ſevere in the vallies, 
to a certain height, as ſometimes to kill every tender ve- 
getable, while thoſe on the higher grounds eſcape. This 
generally takes place to a regular determined height, above 
which the Americans now build their houſes. If we be 
allowed to offer a conjecture concerning the cauſe of this, 
we ſhould ſay, that the effect of the cold ſeems to be li- 
mitted to the height to which the great moiſture of the air 
ariſes at that ſeaſon. In the hard winter of 1739-40, the 
ſame happened in this kingdom, when the froſt was much 
leſs ſevere in its effect in the hilly countries, than in the 
low lands. 4 . 
Dr. Pringle, in his excellent treatiſe before mentioned, 
points out the of planting ſo many trees as 
there generally are in moſt parts of the Netherlands. The 
ſame practice may be as juſtly blamed in many of the flat 
moiſt counties in England, eſpecially where they border on 
marſhes. Their ſpeedy growth tempts the inhabitants to 
plant, at the ſides of their ditches, willows, and other 
trees, which delight in a moiſt ſoil; and theſe not only 
prevent a free citculation of air, but alſo perſpire a great 
deal of moiſture. Dr. Pringle confirms this by the follow- 
ing inflabeesce: we gy e e od Vo 
% AtEyndhoven, two battalions of the guardswere quar- 
tered in the town, and the third Jay without, in the pea- 
ſants houſes, all within the compaſs of a mile; yet, what 
was remarkable, this without the town had always three 
times more ſick in the returns, than either of the other 
two, notwithſtanding one of them had been very ſick] 
the year before in Zealand. Now, the height of the 
ground being alike in all, the difference in point of health 
could be aſcribed to nothing, but to the greater moiſture 
of the cottages; for in all other points, theſe corps were 
equal, as in diet, duty, and exerciſe. A ſimilar caſe oc- 
curred in the cantonment of a regiment of foot, whereof 
one company being quartered in houſes that ſtood upon a 


heath, enjoyed a tolerable degree of health, while the reſt | 


that dwelt in a wood were remarkably ſickly. As a fur- 
ther proof how prejudicial it is to have the air confined by 
clofe plantations. in ſo moiſt a country, it was obſervable, 
that the Dutch camp at Gilſen, bordering on our canton- 


ment, but lying on an open heath, preſerved a good ſhare 


of health, while we were at the worſt. It was not a little 
curious to obſerve, how the agues declined proportionably 
with the withering and falling of the leaf. At this time 


- . leſs moiſture aſcends, and by the ſhedding of the leaves 


the villages come to be more open and perflated, and of 
courſe more dry and healthful, While the troops were 
very ſickly. in Zealand, commodore Mitchel's 1 
which lay at this time at anchor in the channel, between 
South Beverland and the iſland of Walcheren, in both 
which places the diſtempers raged, was neither afflicted 
with fever or flux, but amidſt all that ſickneſs enjoyed 
perfect health: a proof that the moiſt and putrid air of 
the marſhes was diſſipated, or corrected, before it could 
reach them; and that a ſituation open to the winds is 
one of the beſt preſervatives- againſt the maladies of a 
neighbouring low and marſhy country.” 

| The drieſt ſpot in a low flat or fenny country ſhould be 
choſen for a dwelling-place. Even where there is gravel 
or ſand on the ſurface, care ſhould be taken that the 
ſprings do not riſe high. Dr. Pringle points out the ne- 
ceſlity of this caution, from what he obſerved in the low- 


er parts of Brabant, which is a barren ſand, where ſo | 


little water is ſeen, that, at firſt ſight, the country is 
deemed dry and: healthful : but the appearance is deceitful ; 
for water is every where to be found at two or three feet 
from the ſurface: and in proportion to its diſtance from 
thence, the inhabitants are more leſs free from diſeaſes.” 

Mr. Worlidge directs, that, in low moiſt grounds, 
cellars ſhould be made under the houſe, with good ciel- 
ings, or rather arched walls ; for that this will conduce 
much to its dryneſs and healthfulneſs. The importance 
of rendering houſes dry appears in many inſtances menti- 
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oned by Dr. Pringle: but we ſhall give only that in fis 
twelfth Page. „One quarter of Ghent, called St. Pe- 
ter's-hill, ſtands high above the reſt of the country; and 
in this the barracks, having drains and free air, were quite 
dry; ſo that the men who lay there enjoyed perſect health. 
But the reſt who were quartered in the low part of the 
town, where their barracks were moſtly the ground- 
floors of waſte houſes without drains, and of courſe very 
damp, were all ſickly.” ““ | 

The bed-chambers, in ſuch ſituations, more eſpecially, 
ſhould be in the drieſt and moſt elevated part of the houſe, 
and where the morning ſun may contribute moſt to k 
them dry, If they are fo ſituated, that the ſun does not 
warm and dry them, they ſhould be frequently aired with 
fires ; the oftener in proportion to the greater dampneſs of 
the place: for this has been found to contribute greatly to 
the health of the inhabitants. We are informed by a 
gentleman who has experienced it in many inſtances, that, 
by this ſole precaution, he has preſerved ſeveral families 
from the ague, when that diſtemper was very epidemic in 
the neighbourhood. How much the dryneſs of bed-cham- 
bers contributes to health is confirmed by what Dr. 
Pringle obſerves to have happened at Bruges, where the 
ſoldiers that lay in the upper ſtories kept their health re- 
— better than thoſe who were below on the ground 

oors. | 

As brick walls render houſes drier than thoſe of ſtone, 
and of a more equal warmth than plaiſtering, Mr. Wor- 
lidge directs, that, where bricks can be had, the walls 
ſhould be built with them, as may be done for little coſt, 
if you raiſe firm and ſtrong columns at the corners of the 
houfe, and where it is neceflary to ſupport the main 
beams. You may build theſe ſquare, and between them 
raiſe the walls with the fame materials, and work them 


y | up together with the corners and columns, leaving one 


half of the extraordinary breadth of the column without, 
and the other within the walls, whereby you will fave 
much charge in materials and workmanſhip, and yet your 
houſe will be firm and ſtrong.“ 

We are too little attentive to the ſituation of houſes 
with regard to rivers; though a judicious choice in this 
mult be of great conſequence to the health of the inhabi- 
tants. - A quick flowing ſtream, with a clean channel and 
dry banks, will rather add to the beauty and healthineſs of 
a country: but oozy banks, over-run with reeds, or 
other ſtrong coarſe graſs, ſhould be carefully avoided, as 
being a ſhelter to all manner of putrid filth, whence un- 
ſalitary vapours muſt ariſe. It is a general opinion, that 
it is ſafer to dwell on the north than on the ſouth- ſide of a 
river; but experience ſeems to prove the contrary, eſpe· 
cially in warm climates. Marſhes, which are ſometimes 
overflowed with ſalt water, are found to be more un- 
wholeſome than freſh water marſhes. Their neighbour- 
hood ſhould, therefore, be carefully avoided. : 

The Romans were univerfally agreed, that it was much 
better to occupy a ſmall farm than a large one; and laid it 
down as a rule, that the farmer ought to be ſtronger than 
the farm; becauſe in the ſtruggle which will ariſe between 
them, if the farm be too ſtrong for the farmer, he muſt 
be ruined; that is, if the extent of the farm be ſuch, that 
he cannot beſtow a due culture on every part of it, he 
muſt be a loſer: for, as Columella remarks, „it is cer- 
tain, that a large tra& of land, not rightly cultivated, 
will yield leſs than a ſmall ſpace well cultivated.” 

A judicious correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum 
Ruſticum rightly obſerves, that the ſtocking of a farm 
is a point of great importance, and requires as much 
judgment and foreſight as any other point in huſban- 
dry. | 
5 The bad ſucceſs of great numbers, continues he, is 
owing to their not having a ſufficient ſum of money to begin 
with, which inevitably involves them in difficulties, and 
reduces their profit on every article of their produce. Theit 
farms are underſtocked ; they (ell. at a conſtant diſadvan- 
tage; their fields are not half cultivated ; and in a ſhort 
ſeries of years, unleſs ſome lucky hit ſets them up, the) 
grow poor, in ſpite of all poſſible induſtry, judgment, and 
application. 

« Even a low and eaſy rent will ſeldom remedy the 
want of mony at ſetting out. 3 The 


not laying them down again 


= 


« The want of judgment, in proportioning the quan- 
tity of each particular kind of ſtock to the quantity and na- 


ture of the lands of a farm, is alſo attended with great loſs. 
« For inſtance ; if a farm requires four horſes, or two 


ploughs, and the farmer keeps only three, or a plough | 


and a harrow, his field cannot be ſufficiently cultivated, 
even according to the ideas of culture common among 
farmers; and of courſe in a few yeats his lands muſt be 
in very bad order, to his great annual loſs. 

« On the contrary, to overſtock himſelf with horſes, 
is to keep what will inevitably eat him out of houſe and 
home: the expences attending them are very great, and 
if they are not kept conſtantly at work, their owner 
muſt neceſſarily loſe by them. But it will not be amiſs 
to explain myſelf more particularly on this head. | 

« ] am ſpeaking at preſent of the practice of farmers, 
ſome of whom overſtock themſelves with horſes, without 

iving their lands extraordinary ſtirrings on that account. 
Fr a farm, which commönly requires three horſes, has 

four kept, and is conſequently ploughed and harrowed 

proportionably more, the farmer will be no loſer by 

his fourth horſe ; but the caſe is very different when he 

is kept without being worked to the beſt advantage of 

the farm. TRE | | | | 
elt js not to be at once perceived how much is loſt. 
by not having the number of horſes proportioned to the 

land ; nor can this always be done. 

« A farmer may find it neceſſary to keep four horſes, 
and when he has got them, it is a chance but he could 
perfectly well manage ſeveral fields more with them; 
and when a man has an opportunity of 1 additional 
fields, then ſhould his judgment come into play, to take 
no more than his old ſtock will manage to advantage, 
unleſs he has a ſum of money ready to make an addition 
to it. ; 

« The ſame ill conſequences attend either over or under- 
ſtocking a farm with all other cattle : and it would be the 
farmer's advantage was he always to remember, that three 
beaſts, of any kind, well fed, pay better than four with- 
out their bellies full. On the contrary, not to keep the 
ſock neceſſary, is to ſubmit to a conſtant loſs. Both theſe 
ſorts of conduct are frequently followed, to the great un- 


profitableneſs of farming. 


„The proportion of the paſture and arable lands of a 
farm is of great conſequence towards the occupier's making 
a profit of his bulinels 7 5 

The unprofitable practice of ploughing up paſtures, and 
country among farmers, whenever their landlords will 
allow it, tends perpetually to impoveriſh' them. They 
are all, to a man, mad after ploughed larids, and would 
willingly break up every acre of graſs in their farms, 

< do general an opinion among them would make one 
think the practice really profitable; but the contrary ap- 
pears beyond all contradiction to be the truth; I mean, 
according to the culture at preſent purſued in this 
country, 9 F 

* Two thirds of the land of a farm in a rich country 


ſhould be graſs; and a little one had better all be ſo. The 


vaſt expences of the plough, without doubt, keep many 


farmers poor, who, if their farms were graſs, would not 


run half the hazard, and enjoy a much better income. 

Particular points of bad management, for want of ſenſe 
or knowledge, through ſlovenlineſs, idleneſs, or other ob- 

ructions to any profitable huſbandry, are not what I 
mean to ſpeak of here, ſince they are ſo very various, and 
ſo totally ruinous, that no reaſoning can be concluſive, 
unleſs all ſuch exceptions ate made. hs 

* The improper quantity of land in a farm is often 

againſt the farmer's profit, © rn es: 
Weg, ery large tracks, of two or three thouſand acres, 
; cn are common in Norfolk, are too extenſive for one 

em. It is impoſſible for one man to cultivate ſuch a 


quantity of land well: much of it muſt be neglected, and 


U little perfectly managed. 7 
Ireat profit indecd ariſes from moſt of theſe farms; 
ut they take a very lar 
nage them properly. 


Welk ſmall ones, unleſs the farmer does the whole 


ge ſum of money to ſtock and ma- 


which is ſo univerſal in this 


truſting to bailiffs. 1 W 
The gentleman we muſt certainly ſuppoſe to be ignorant 


imſelf, are equally liable to objection. The me- 
2 
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dium, which is ever, in ptopottion, the moſt profitable, 


is that quantity of land which will admit of being ſtocked 


and farmed without the want of either any addition or di- 
minution, What I mean is this: 9 3 
Loet us ſuppoſe a farm to conſiſt of ſeventy acres of 

land, twenty of them graſs, and the' reſt arable, in a rich 
country, the land from ten to fixteen and ſeventeen 
ſhillings per acre; the occupier muſt keep one ſervant, 
and if he does not work hard hiniſelf, one labourer all 
the year, beſides ſome additional help at buſy times. 

I know there are many ſlovenly men, who cultivate (if 
their management deſerves that name) ſuch farms with 
fewer hands than I have mentioned ; but their conduct can 
be no rule to good farmers. Four horſes are alſo neceſſary 
for ſuch a farm. ER | 

«© Now, for the ſame ſtanding expences of ſervants 
wages, horſes, &c. the ſame number of ploughs, harrows, 
tumbrils, waggons, &c. &c. one hundred acres, or better, 
might be farmed with the ſame proportional profit: in this 
caſe, therefore, the tenant of ſeventy acres loſes conſidera- 
bly for want of thirty of forty more. Indeed we ſel- 
dom meet with a farm nicely proportioned to the ſtock 
on it. 3 

There are many very evident reaſons why farming 
ſhould prove unprofitable to gentlemen who undertake to 
cultivate a part of their eſtates, whether for their amuſe- 
now or convenience, or, generally ſpeaking, even fot 
profit, | 

A very fine Norfolk farm, of a large extent of coun- 
try, the rent exceeding low, and a gentleman willing to 
be at the expence of marling, in ſuch a caſe, there is no 
fear of a conſiderable profit, even without perpetual atten- 
tion: but in common farms, in rich countries, no profit 
can ariſe to any gentleman that does not give the buſineſs 
conſtant attention, and deſcend to minutiæ; which may be 
too diſagreeable for him to ſubmit to 

«© What I mean by profit, is not making the rent which 
he might receive from the tenant without trouble, and 
without hazard, but that additional ſum which is the 
farmer's profit after his rent and' all expences are paid. 


for convenience or amuſement ; and,. excepting graſs 
pom, I am perſuaded they loſe conſiderably by keeping 
and in their hands. The plea of growing enough for 
family uſe of wheat, oats, &c. is a miſtaken one; they 
had better by far buy every article, than have any thing 
to do with the plough. *** e 

«© When I am told that farming anſwers to gentlemen, 
who I know do not give the farmer's attention to the buſi- 
neſs, I never believe it, or, at leaſt, am perſuaded that no 
regular accounts are kept. It will not be difficult to pro- 
duce ſome 5 


0 


reaſons for this incredulity. 


tlemen keep in their own hands are ſeldom above fifty, 
ſixty, ſeventy, or an hundred a year, and not often ſo 
much. It is no eaſy matter for a farmer, with induſtry, 
ſobriety, and application, to make above a rent profit in 
ſuch a farm; and I believe but ſeldom ſo much. This is 
with every advantage of underſtanding his buſineſs, *pply- 
ing cloſe to it, and doing ſome work (if his farm is ſmall, 
a great deal) himſelf: how unlikely is it therefore that a 


ould make near that profit, or, indeed, any at all! 
Dil In the firſt place, a principal part of his buſineſs, his 
buying and ſelling, is tranſacted by his bailiff, or head 
ſervant, who muſt be paid for his trouble. He may be 
lucky enough to meet with an honeſt one; but I would 
never adviſe any one to let the profit of his farming depend 
on the honeſty of other people. Suſpicion, to the open 
enerous mind, is irkſome and grating : but the farmer 

ould ſet out with the maxim of Deſcartes—to doubt of 
| his very exiſtence, and ſuppoſe every man a knave till he 


finds him honeſt. R | 
Fut there are many inconveniencies, beſides theſe, in 


of farming; and he is then, of courſe, in danger of hav- 
ing an ignorant ſervant, ' without the ability of deteCtin 
him. However, the ſingle expence of a bailiff, or a hea 
ſervant, which are much the ſame, is too great to be _ 
; | ö conſtantly 


This is ſcarcely ever made by gentlemen, who farm either 


It ſhould be remembered, that the farms which gen- 


en gere who may probably want theſe advantages, 
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tm z and in their abſence the gen- 
; himſelf, 


exaſtanty fo for a ſmall, 
tleman muſt depend d 
“ This is pal OD no dependence at all; for can it be 
expected that I forego his diverſions, his excuſions 
of pleaſure, the company of bis friends, the joys: of, - 
| Eiety, to attend to his! rm ?T could 
that his wife would ttnounce an opera or a ball for the 
pleaſure, of dancing altendance on her butter and cheeſe in 
the dai he rural joys. of romance are pretty much 
out of « ate now 5 and, alas there is feat Fo ifference be- 
P the employment of a farmer's wife in England, : 
My e in the plains of Arcadia. 
t to return : 1 
There are, even in a ſmall farm, a thouſand * 
Which require conſtant attendance. 
4 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the maſter's eye: 
every variation. of the ſeaſon to be remarked ; the lucky 
Moment, for plou hin 27 harrowipg, ſowing, reaping, &c 
to be caught, and uſe 
for ever to be attended to; and, in ſhort, a million of other 
| things, which require conſtant thought and endleſy appli. | 
Cation. 


hs, 


alone run away with the profit of the whole farm. 

« But . 4 it appears plainly, from what L have ſaid, 
that the unprofitableneſs o farming is ſcarcely ever owing 
to the art itſelf, but to the miſtakes of thoſe who practiſe it. 

« As have been fo particular in diſtinguiſhing ſeveral 
points by which the followers of it loſe, I ſhall now treſpaſs 


dn the cuſtom of gent] emen's farmiog, i in other relpe&s 
than that of Post & to thoſe who. are not ſolieitous about it, 


- * i indifference to ſuch a point. 2 
lt is ſcarcely flible. for a gentleman to live in the 
country without noing many inconveniencies in not 
Feepipg a team of: farming hoxſes, with Waggons, carts, 
Kc. other implements oſedd in the buſineſs of huſ- 
bagdry. _ While profit is not conſidered, there will flow a 
multitude of agreeable circumſtances from farming, which | 
will wage FF relation to almoſt . every particular of þ 
try life. 
„ In reſpect of entertainment, what more rational, or 
more amuſing, thn country buſineſs, without the 55 70 
of caring for pro The public good calls loudly to a 
gentlemen 1 to. 524 ſome land Ih, theix hands, that experi- 
ments may be made, and modes of agriculture. purſued, 
different from the practice of the neighbourhood, for the 
farmers, at leaſt, to ſee that their own cuſtoms. afe not 
the only good ones, and that there are improvements to be 
made even on theit practice. Y, 
e All the improvements and 12055 

culture come from gentlemen, ; 5 
heard of is N 71 to have been 1 05 8 by farmers. 
I do not wonder at this, — . think it is natural 
enoug gh; but at the ſame time, it js a, ſtrong reaſon for 
Sentlemen' s farming, whether they make profit by it or 
Hot. The expenſive uſe of m gutes, and introducing a 
garden culture imo the field- huſbandry, were, the . 
among a hundred other inſtances, of gent! emen's. farm- 


inventions in  agri 
15 that I ever 


| jb But if the public good was not to be e cee ye 
the mere amuſement of farming to a gentleman = or- 
ne, who has che leaſt taſte 151 country buſineſs, muſt 

tc warmly for i its practice. Such, farmers ſoon make a 

en of their, eſtates, at the ſame. time. that they, improve 

o value of. them, 

| & What can be more amuſing than experimental agri- 
culture? tryi og the cultivation 5 the new-diſcovered ve- 
wry f e: a Uthe modes of raiſing the. old ones; bring- 
ing the earth to the fineſt pitch of nl, and- growing 


its infinitely more vigorous and beautiful than any. 
in the common tillage; uſing the variety of new ma- 


That ſingle article, the employment of labourers, will | 


25 a little 9 on your patience, and give my ſentiments (] 


2ad i in relation to it, to thofe whale, fortunes will not allow | 


d almoſt as ſoon believe, 


| that every day and hour will increaſe his own knowled | 
if he is attentive to buſineſs.” Muſeum Rufticum, val, 


with diligence and foreſight ; fences | - 


ö 


* 
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refindd i imagination with the enchanting profpet of al, the 
elegance of nature. 
«© Thoſe gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, who, if the 
256 any thing of farming, find it neceſſary not | 
indifferent to prog have many points ta confider, 
o& Such an one ſhould "NE that though a farm 
will afford amuſement, it will not yield profit without ap- 
plication. A conſtagt attention to every article is highly 
neceſſary. He ſhql keep the exacteſt accounts, and 
make memorandums of what ei he can pick up. 
For afew years he muſt employ a bailiff ; and he will find 


i< 


IV. in Page 264. 
We ſhall Ads this article with the following 


« Prices of Implements x Husbandry, en, and Parming. 
Mord, in the wth rt of PRO vT"IN about Hi 1 
Baldech, and Stevenage. 
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A waggon complet e, from 16 to 201. 
A cart complete, from 8 to 101, 
A two-wheeled plough complete, with draught-chain, 
and ſplinter-bars, or whipple-trees, . 

A wheat two wheeled ſowing:p ough, as the ſame 
wheels ſerve for both, 11. xs: 6 d. 

A foot, fwing, or dray-plough complete, ; l. 

A roller complete, 158. 

A five- batred harrow ditto, 17 s. 
A four- barred harrow ditto, 1 58. 
A three - barred barrow ditto, 12 8. 

Firſt ploughing per acre, 6 8. 

Second Pabel per acre, 5 8. 
| Harrowing per acre, 60 
Rolling per acre, 4 d. 
2 Hell, . per. acre, 4 to b 
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"A in for A day J * 8d. 
A labourer, 18. per day, and ſmall beer. 
Price of threſhing per quarter, wheat 28. bag. 13, 
oats 9 d. peaſe I's. 4d. 
Price of horſes, from 5 to 1 1. „ 
Price of cows, from 3 to 8 88 Re al 
Price of ſheep,” from 10 to 20 8. 1 ol 
Hogs, from 5 to 498. , 
| Wheat per load, 30 to 35 ö, Five bobs bb 
and eight loads, or forty, bulhels, a. waggon-load-. 
Barley, 248. per quarter. Be 
Oats, 16 8. per quarter. | 
Peaſe, 175. per load, 
hetches, or vetches, 253, per lad, 
Malt, 8. 6.d, per buſhel. $7, | | 
| Note, Our buſhel. is nine-gallon. 3 85 
Turnip-ſeed, 3 d. per pound. 
Red clover-ſeed, 4 d. per pound. 
Trefoil: ſeed, 2d. pe r pound. 
Cinquefoil- feed, - per buſhel. 
| Wheat-ſtraw, 10 8. per load, 
Barley and oat-ſtraw, 6s, per load. 
Cinquefoi-bay, per hundred, 25. 54. 
Clover- hay per hundred, 2s. 6 d. 
N per ſquare, yelming and n 
28, 0 d. 
A carpenter per day, 18. 8 d. 
A bricklayer ditto, 1 8. 10 d. 
Brick at the kiln, 178. per thouſand, 
Plain tiles, 17s. per thouſand. | 
rug, 10 8. per hundred. 
Lime, 6 d. per buſhel. 
Tiling-lath, 2 8, 10 d. per bunch. 
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chines perpetually invented, and obſerving their effects; 
and, in a ſmall 25 of ground, ſee the growth of an 
infinite variety of I Enoyin unknown in the common 


* 


. 
| 
Plaiſtering-lath, 18. 5 d. per bunch. 
Hurdles per dozen, 88. 

per bez. 


Faggots, from 6 to 163. 
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ractice; perpe enjoying the neatgeſs of huſbandry Making, plaſhing, and laying live-hedges, and dit 
that f 541 ex Pe, of farming, which. gives the mol ing, 4 d. per pole of ſixteen feet and a half.” Mujeun 
deaf n to every of : around „ and e an W v0. IV. ver: * pl 


FARM-YARD, the place adjoining to the farm-houſe, 

where cattle are foddered, and ſeveral other neceſſary 
works, belonging.to the farm, are performed. 1 | 
FARTHING-DALE, or Fad: wi the fourth part 
of an acre of land, now genefally cifled a rod. 
FATHOM, a long meafure, containing fix feet. 

FEABES, or feaberr:es, gootkeberries. 

 FEBRIFUGE, having the power of curing. fevers. 

FEBRUARY, the ſecond month of the year. 

This is a principal feed month for ſuch as they cont- 
monly, call lenten grain, and is uſually ſubject to much 
rain or ſnow, which is not unſeaſonable. MY 

Now ſow all ſorts of grey peaſe, fitches, beans, and 
black oats: in dry weather carry out dung, and ſpread it 
before the plough, and alſo on paſture-ground : this being 
the principal month for that purpoſe. | 

This is a very proper time for planting trees and quick- 
ſts, and alſo to plaſh them; to ſet willows, plants, or 
pitchers, and alſo poplars, ofiers, and other aquatics; 
and to lop trees, or cut coppices. | 

Sow muſtard-ſeed and hemp-ſeed, if the ſpring prove 
mild : feed. your ſwans, and make their neſts where the 
floods cannot reach them. i 4 80 

Soil ſuch meadows as you cannot overflow or water ; 
catch moles, and take preat care of ewes and lambs where 
they are forward. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. II. p. 413. 

FEED, the quantity of oats, &c. given to a horſe or 
other animal. | 

FEEDING of cattle. See the article CATTLE, 

FEET, the baſes or ſupports of an animal. 

The knowledge of the feet is of the utmoſt importance 
in purchaſing a horſe. Nor is it enough that the creature 
have a well-proportioned foot ; for if it chance to be thin 
or weak, the buyer will be diſappointed in his expeCta- 
tions; as ſuch a foot is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhoeing, by 
travelling on hard ſtony ground, by too much draught in 
hot ſeaſons, or by too much moiſture in winter. A thin 
foot is that where the cruſt or horn is thin. This may be 
very eaſily ſeen when the ſhoe is taken off, becauſe the 
verge all round the ſole will appear thin, and where it is 

: ſo a horſe will winch with the leaſt touch, of the 

The heel and frog are alſo apt to be ſoft and tender to the 
touch, and by reaſon of the weakneſs natural to ſuch a 
kind of foot, it often turns awry, and one point of the 
heel ſtands higher than the other. _ _ 

FELL, the ſkin or hide of a beaſt, * 

FELLING, the a& of cutting or hewing down. 
When any tree is intended to be cut down for timber, 

dhe firſt thing to be taken cate of is a ſkilful 3 
or lopping off, ſuch limbs, as may endanger it in its fall, 
many trees being annually ſpoiled for want of a previous 
care of this kind; and therefore in very large arms, chop 

a nick under them cloſe to the bole, and then meeting 
it with downright ſtrokes, it will be ſevered without ſplit- 
ting. Take care alſo to cut the tree as near the ground 
as poſſible, unleſs you deſign to grub them up, the doing 
of which will be of advantage both to the timber and to 
the wood; for timber is never ſo much valued, if it be 
known to grow out of old ſtocks. 

M. de Buffon has very juſtly obſerved, that the trees 
intended- to be felled. for ſervice ſhould firſt be ſtripped. 
round of their bark, and then ſuffered to ſtand and die upon 
the ſpot before they are cut. For by this means the ſappy 
part, or blea of the tree, becomes as hard and firm as the 
heart, and the real ſtrength and denſity of the wood has 
been proved, by many experiments, to be greatly in- 

JJ·%% ̃ 

FEN, a genersl name for boggy, mootiſh, or marſhy land, 
2 overflowed with water. Ser the articles Bos, 
VRAINING,. MARSH, and MOOR. | | 

FEN, is alſo the name of a ver pernicious diſtemper to 

which hops are Ie. It conſiſts of a quick growing 
mould, or moſs, which ſpreads itſelf with great rapidity, 


- . 
» 


pincers. | 


hedge itſelf, But in countries where inſtead of hedges; 

the fences are chiefly made of rough flakes'of fone, piled | 
dry one upon another; of à little earth thrown in between 
them, to fill up the chaſms, a plantation of trees within 


of 
F. 
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theſe walls will hide their deformity, and 


"The moft uſual vay oF inctoing land ts with" a ditch 


inſtructions in this reſpect are very 
others, the following directions. 


to be taken: for if the ground they are taken from be bet= 
ter than that into which they are to be put, it will be 
more difficult to make them grow. Thoſe which have 
been raifed on the ſpot near the place where th 
tended to be ſet, will always do beſt, if they are to be 
taken from a nurſery. | wy} 5 

« would recommend the white thorn, the black thorn, 
and the crab for outward fences to good ground: but I do 
not * of intermixing them. 

lad 


he white thorn is the beſt quick to plant, becauſe 


and may be rendered the cloſeſt of any fence, by propet 
clipping. It, therefore, is preferred to all others for out- 
ward fences, or for the diviſion of fields; where they are 
expoſed to cattle, &c. It may be raiſed either from ſets 
or from feeds. The former is the moſt eommon way of 


be ſown where the hedge is intended to ſtand, do not riſe - 
till the ſecond ſpring. The white thorn will thrive on al- 
moſt any well looſened ſoil; except the drieſt gravel or 
ſand. 8 GE DEE Oh, COTS. (3997 1's 9 9119 
„The black thorn and crab make very good fences, 


'thorn': but if the kernels of apples or crabs be ſown, it is 
come up the ſooner, that is to ſay, the firſt yea. 
„The black thorn is not accounted ſo good fences 
as the white thorn, becauſe it is apt to run mot 
ground, and is leſs certain as to the growing: but 


than thoſe of the white thorn, or indeed any other ſhru | 
for dead hedges, or to mend gaps: nor ate they ſubject to 


mould is, the better the black thorn will proſper: but it 
will grow on the ſame ſort of foil as the white thorn, 

* The holly makes an excellent fence, and is preferable 
to all the reſt; but it is difficult to be made to grow at 
firſt, and is a ſlow FRAN However, when it does 
grow, it makes amends by its height, ſtrength, and thick- 


thorn, and lies till the ſecond ſpring before they come up. 
Theſe two are beſt ſown in the place where they are in- 


| tended to ſtand. They ſhould be well weeded, both be- 


fore they come up, and afterwards, till they are grown to 
ſuch a ſize, as, of themſelves, to kill the weeds; 
„French furze will make good hedges upon dry ſandy 
banks, where few other plants will grow: but they 
muſt be kept very clean at the bottom, and never ſuffered 
to grow too high: nor ſhould they be clipped either in dry 
weather, late in autumn, or early in the ſpring; be- 


| cauſe the cutting of them at thoſe ſeaſons is apt to make 


them die in patches, which is irrecoverable; as no new 
ſhoots will here ever proceed from the old wood. | 


Alder planted on a bank, the ſide of which is waſhed 


by a river or ftream, will make an extraordinary fence, and 


becaàuſe the alder is continually putting forth from the 


and occaſions dreadful r ic . * | 

e 11h readful ravages i the hop-grounds. See the 

. FENCE, a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other in- 
ure, made round fields, woods, gardens, Ke. 


4; No foreſt trees ſhould be admitted into the hedges that! 
ide fields, as their ſhade, and wide extending roots, 


uy m_ very injurious to corn, graſs, and even to the 


the current of the water'waſhes away the earth. 
e Tf there is to be a ditch along the hedge, that ditch 


1 ſhouldhe at leaſt fix feet wide at top, three feet deep, and 


only one "foot and à half over at the bottom, that each 
fide may have a proper ſlope: for where its ſides are dug 


| too perpendicular, they are very apt to fall in after a — . 
beans ©. 4 * ee Bo eee 9/10 GLSDUYT 05 ne, 


30 _ 
. 


1 | give a warmth. 
which cannot be expected from ſuch walls. 


and a bank ſet with hawthorn, 'crabs, black thorn; holly, - 
or white thorn, commonly called quick. Mr. Miller's 
full; and contain among 

nnn © +11 H. n 
It will be proper before planting to conſider the na- 


ture of the ſoil; and what ſorts of plants will thrive beſt 
in it; and alſo what the ſoil is from whence the plants are 


ey are in- 


tranſplanted ; and the next to them will be ſuch as are 
it is the moſt eaſily procured, is very hardy and durable 
propagating it: for the latter, which may very properly 


and are to be raiſed in the ſame manner as the white 


beſt to ſow the pommace with them; for they will then 


other hand, its buſhes are much better, and r | 
> 


be cropt by cattle, as the others are. The richer the 


neſs. It delights moſt in ſtrong grounds; but will grow - 
upon the drieſt gravel, even among rocks and ſtones. It 
is raiſed from ſets, or berries, like the hawes of the white 


preferve the bank from being undermined by the water; 


Tower roots ſuckers, which are of great advantage where 
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froſt, or heavy rain; and if the ditch is made narrower 
than here directed, it will ſoon be choaked up in autumn, 
by the falling leaves, and the growth of weeds :- nor 
will it be a ſufficient defence for the hedge againſt 
cattle, | | 

% When the bank at the fade. of this ditch: is to be 
planted with quicks, the ſets ought to be about as thick 
as a gooſe quill, and their tops ſhould be cut off within 
four or five inches of the ground. They ſhould be frefh 


taken up, ſtrait, ſmooth, and well rooted. Part of the 


turf taken off the ſurface of the ground where the ditch 
is to be dug, ſhould be laid, with the grafly fide down- 
ward, on the fide of the ditch, where the bank is intend- 
ed to be made, and ſome of the beſt mould ſhould be laid 
upon it, to bed the quick. The ſets of quick, prepared 
as before directed, are then to be laid upon that mould, a 
foot aſunder, with their cut ends ſomewhat ſloping up- 
ward. When this firſt row of quick is thus laid, it muſt 
be covered with mould; ſome of the remaining turf muſt 
then be laid upon that mould with the graſs fide down- 
ward, as before; and more mould muſt afterwards be laid 
vpon this turf. When the bank has, by theſe means, 
been raiſed about a foot high, a ſecond row of ſets ſhould 


+ be laid in the ſpaces between the lower quick, and with 


their ends turned the oppoſite way, in order to thicken 
the bottom of the hedge. Theſe are then to be covered 


in the ſame manner as the former: the bank is to be topped 


with the bottom of the ditch; and a dry or dead hedge 
muſt be made on the other fide, to defend the young plan- 
tation from cattle. 

« To make theſe dead hedges, ſtakes ſhould be driven 
into the looſe earth, ſo low as to reach the firm ground. 
They ſhould be about two feet and a half aſunder. Oak 
{hakes are reckoned the beſt, and black thorn and fallow 
the next, When they are fixed, ſmall buſhes ſhould be 
laid at the bottom, but not too thick; for that would 
make the buſhes rot. The upper part of the hedge ſhould. 
be laid with long buſhes, to bind the ſtakes in, by inter- 
weaving them: and, to render this hedge yet ſtronger, it 
may be eddered as it is called, that is, the tops of the 
fakes may be bound in on each fide, with ſlender long 
poles or ſticks, When this eddering is finiſhed, the 
fakes ſhould be driven anew ; becauſe the doing of that, 
together with the weaving of the hedge, will probably 
have looſened them. 

The quick muſt be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſe- 
cured from being cropped by cattle, and in February it 
Mould be cut to within an inch of the ground; for this 
will make it ſhoot ſtrong, and greatly help its growth. 

«© When a hedge of this kind is about eight or nine 
years old, it will be proper to plaſh it; the belt time for 
which is in October, or February, | 

« Afﬀter it has ſtood twenty or thirty years, and there 
is in it old ſtubs, as well as new ſhoots, thoſe ſtubs ſhould 
be cut floping off within two or three inches of the 
ground, except the beſt and longeſt of the middle ſize, 
which ſhould be left to lay down, and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt, which ſhould be cut off at the height of five or 
tix feet, according to the intended height of the hedge. 
Theſe laſt may be left to ſerve inftead of ſtakes, and freſh 
{takes ſhould be put wherever they are wanted, The 
hedge ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave on the ſtubs only 
ſuch ſhoots as are deſigned to be of uſe, that there may 
be room left to put a ſpade in between them, in order to 
give the earth as good a ftirring as poſſible, The ditch 
alſo ſhould be cleanſed, and its flopes carefully repaired ; 
and where the earth has been waſhed from the roots of 
the quick, or is hollow, it ſhould be faced anew with ſo 
much of the firſt ſpit of earth as there is occafion for. 
The ſecond ſpit of this earth ſhould be laid on the top of 
the bank: for if it be laid on the fide, or face of the 
bank, it will ſlip again into the ditch when wet comes, 
and perhaps drag down a great deal of the bank. 

« Two extremes are to be avoided in the plaſhing of 
quicks: the firſt is, the laying the plaſhes down too low, 
and too thick; becauſe that makes the ſap run wholly 


into the ſhoots, and leaves the plaſhes without nouriſh- : 


ment, which, with the thickneſs of the hedge, kills them. 
The ſecond is, not to lay them too high; becauſe this 
draws all the ſap into the plaſhes, ſtints the ſhoots at the 
bottom, and renders the hedge ſo thin, that it will neither - 


, * 
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hinder cattle from going through, nor from cropping of 


it. | | | 

« When the ſhoot deſigned to be plaſhed is bent, give 
it a ſmall cut with a bill, half through, ſlanting a little 
downward; then weave it about the ſtakes, and trim of 
the ſmall ſuperfluous branches that ſtraggle too far out on 
either fide of the hedge. + tes 

« If the ſtubs are very old, cut them quite down: ſe. 
cure the chaſms with a good dead hedge on each fide, till 
the young ſhoots are got up tall enough to plaſh; and 
plant new ſets in the vacant ſpaces, 

& Tf the bank for a fence be without a ditch, and it is 
intended to make a hedge of quicks, the ſets, prepared as 
before, ſhould be planted in two rows, n 
cular, at the diſtance of a foot from each other, in the 
quincunx order; ſo that, in effect, they will be only ſix 
inches aſunder. Miller's Gard. Dit. 

When the plants of the thorn are themſelves ſtinted, 


or much decayed, as they generally are pretty ſoon, 


through the unmerciful wounds given them by unſkilful 
hedgers; inſtead of plaſhing them, the farmer's beſt way 
will be to dig them up, and plant young ſets in their ſtead. 
The only inconvenience attending this renewal is the ex- 
pence of a dead hedge, which is not wanted in plaſhing: 
but I queſtion much, whether the healthineſs of the plants, 
when cut ſmooth, and in ſuch a manner as not to :ctain 
water, may not ſufficiently compenſate that charge. For 
the ſame reaſon, it ſeems to be moſt rational to cut the 
 plaſhes upward; becauſe the wound will then be covered 
from the wet, at leaſt in ſome degree, by the flip which 
remains prominent over it, | 

Beſides the plants already mentioned for hedges, the 
ſweet-briar, or eglantine (dog-roſe) is: thus recommended 
by a correſpondent of the fociety of improvers in the 
knowledge of agriculture in Scotland, who had tried in 
vain, in that country, all the methods of fencing uſually 
practiſed in Hampſhire and Eſſex. 

«© Obſerving that no creature ate up or deftroyed the 
ſweet-briar or eglantine (dog-roſe) I gathered the hips of 
this plant, and laid them in a tub till March: the ſeeds 
then rubbed out eaſily, and I ſowed them in ground pre- 
pared for garden-peas. By this means I got my crop of 
Peas without prejudice to my briars, which came up the 
next year; and the year after, when they were about a 
foot high, I planted them in the following manner. 

After marking out my ditch, I laid my plants about 
eighteen inches aſunder, upon the ſide graſs, and cover- 
ed their roots with the firſt turfs that were taken off the 
ſurface of the intended ditch. The earth ſide of theſe tutſs 
was placed next to thoſe roots, and upon the turfs was 
laid other earth, taken out of the ditch, which I then fi- 
niſhed. In four or five years, theſe plants made a fence 
which no ſheep, cattle, or horſes could paſs. If old briars 
are dug up, and divided, they make excellent plants. 
Where the fences are thin, they may be eaſily thickened. 
by laying down branches; for theſe will make ſhoots of 
2 ſeven feet in a year. They bear clipping very 
well. 2 | 

ce In fandy places, I ſeldom dare to throw all the earth 
out of the ditch at once, but wait a year, till what I had 
thrown up is ſettled and ſwarded a little: then I raiſed my 
bank to the intended height. In the mean time nothing 
hurts my briars ; and in two or three years after they have 
been planted, nothing can paſs the fence. Sheep ſome- 
times attempt it: but they ſoon are ſo entangled, that they 
would lie there till they die, if they were not taken out. 

In the hedges which divide the farmer's fields only, fruit 
trees may be planted ; and theſe will yield profit, as well 
as ornament z or the fruit may be grafted upon a ſtock in 
the hedge, properly ſuited thereto. ee? 

Theſe ftocks ſhould be pruned up every year, till the 
are brought out of the reach of cattle, and then they ma? 
be grafted with the red-ſtreak, gennetmoil, or any other 
fruit. If they have proceeded from apple-kernels, they 
may remain ungrafted, and will yield very good cyder 
fruit: but then it will be longer before they' bear. Allo, 
if the leaf, ſhoot, and bud of a natural ſtock, promiſe more 
than common, a trial may be made, whether that ſtoc 
will not perhaps produce a fine new fruit; and if it be not 
liked afterwards, it may then be grafted, 


u. 
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Mr. Miller reckons the plants raiſed from the kernels 1 


of the ſmall wild crab much better for hedges, than thoſe 
which are raiſed from the kernels of any other fort of apple; 
becauſe the former nevet ſhoot ſo ſtrong as the latter, and 
therefore may be better kept within the proper bounds of 
a hedge; and as they generally have more thorns upon 
them, they are better guarded againſt cattle. 

Fences made in marſhy grounds require plants which 
delight in moiſt ſoils. Of this kind are, particularly, the 
black alder, the willow, and the poplar : the birch tree, 
and the aſh will likeways grow very well in ſuch places: 
but the firſt of theſe, viz. the alder, is reckoned the beſt 
and moſt profitable. 5 

It likes a ſoil ſo moiſt as few other trees will thrive in; 
and is propagated either by layers, or planting of trunche- 
ons about three feet in length. The beſt time for plant- 
ing theſe laſt is in February, or the beginning of March, 
when they ſhould be ſharpened at their larger end, and 
the ground ſhould be well looſened before they are thruſt 
into it, leſt the bark ſhould be torn of, which may occa- 
fion their miſcarriage. They ſhould be ſet at leaſt two 
feet deep, to prevent their being blown out of the ground 


by violent winds, after they have made ſtrong ſhoots; 


and they ſhould be keept clear from all ſuch weeds as 


grow tall, at leaſt till they have got good heads; after 


this, they will keep down the weeds, and require no far- 
ther care. | | | | 
If alders are raiſed by laying down the branches, this 
ſhould be performed in October, and by the ſame time 
twelvemonth they will have roots ſufficient to be tranſ- 
planted, which muſt be done by digging a hole, and 
looſening the earth in the place where each plant 1s to 
ſtand. The young ſets muſt be planted at leaſt a foot and 
a half deep, and their top ſhould be cut off to within about 
nine inches of the ground ; for this will make them ſhoot 
out many branches. 8 EF: 
The alder tree may be trained into very thick cloſe 
hedges, to the height of twenty feet and upwards. It will 
| thrive exceedingly on the ſides of brooks, for it grows beſt 
when part of its roots are in the water, and may, if plant- 
ed there, as is uſual for willows, be cut for poles every 
fifth or ſixth year, Its wood makes excellent pipes and 
ſtaves; for it will laſt a long time under ground, or in 
water: and it is likewiſe much eſteemed by turners, 
plough- rights, &c. and for making ſeveral utenſils ne- 
ceſſary in agriculture, Its bark yields a good black dye. 
All the ſorts of willows, of which Mr. Miller enume- 
rates fourteen, grow beſt in moiſt boggy land, and may 
be eaſily propagated by planting cuttings or ſets, either in 
the ſpring or autumn : for theſe readily take root, and are 
of quick growth. © rs, 
| Thoſe forts which grow to be large trees, and are cul- 
Uvated for their timber, are generally raiſed from ſets about 
ſeven or eight feet long, ſharpened at their larger end, and 
thruſt into the ground by the ſides of ditches and banks, 
where the ſoil is moiſt : but the beſt way is to make holes 
for them with an iron inſtrument, in order to avoid tear- 
ing off their bark. Theſe will afford very profitable lop- 
pings every fifth or ſixth year. | 
The middle fized, or long leaved red willow (Salix 
folio lingo ſublutes non auriculata, Raii Syn) and the com- 
mon fallow (Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato) C. B. P. 
4743 willow with a rounded acute-pointed leaf, have ve- 
ry pliable ſhoots, and therefore are the fitteſt for baſket- 
makers, for which reaſon they are much planted in oſier 
grounds, The cuttings of theſe plants ſhould be about 
three feet along, and taken from ſtrong ſhoots of the for- 
mer year, They are commonly thruſt down two feet 
cep into the ground, and ſhould be about eighteen inches 
. if intended only for a fence; but if they are de- 
igned alſo for an oſier plantation, the rows, in which 
they may ftill be at that diſtance, ſhould be three feet 
alunder; obſerving always to plant the rows the ſloping 
if 50 of the ground, eſpecially if tides overflow it; becauſe, 
3 e rows are placed the contrary way, the filth and 
m_ that will be detained by the ſets will choak them 


The beſt ſeaſon 


the end of Februa 
hard froſt comes 


injures them. 


for planting theſe cuttings, is towards 
ry; for if they are planted ſooner, and a 
on, they are apt to peel, which greatly 
Theſe plants are cut every year in ofier 
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grounds, and, if the ſoil be good, they will yield ſo great 
a crop, that the yearly produce of one acre has often been 
ſold for fifteen pounds: but ten pounds is a common price. 
It therefore is ape pity, that willows are not more culti- 


vated, eſpecially upon boggy land, where few other things 
will thrive, They will not, however; do fo well as the. 
alder, in very watery ground. Great care ſhould be taken 
to ſcreen the young willows from cattle; for they are fond 
of them, and would ſoon deſtroy them irrecoverably, by 
nipping off their young ſhoots. In wine countries, the 
boughs of this tree are uſed either whole or ſplit, accord- 
ing to their ſize, for props to vines; and hoops for barrels 
ate alſo made of them. The large wood, if found, is fold 
to ſhoemakers for wooden heels; and to turners for many 
kinds of light ware. BED eh 4 
The poplar may be propagated either from layers of 
cuttings, which will readily take root; and alſo from the 
ſuckers, which the white ſort, commonly called the abele 
tree, ſends up in great plenty from its roots. The beſt 
time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers, is in October, when 
their leaves begin to decay. "Theſe may be planted in a 
nurſery for two or three years, to get ſtrength; before they 
are planted out where they are to remain: but for plant- 
ing of cuttings, the beſt time is the latter end of February, 
when truncheons two or three feet long, ſharpened at their 
lowet ends, may be thruſt about a foot and a half deep 
into the ground, where, if the ſoil be moiſt, they will 
readily take root, and arrive at a conſiderable bulk in a 
few years, OT e | 5 85 
The black poplar is not ſo apt to take root from large 
truncheons: wherefore the better way with this is, to 
plant cuttings of it about a foot and a half long, and about 
a foot deep in the ground. Theſe will take root freely, 
and may afterwards be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. This ſort will grow upon almoſt any ſoil, but 
will: thrive beſt in moiſt places: It therefore flouriſhes 
remarkably on the ſides of rivers; ponds, canals, &c. 
Mr. Miller ſays; he has planted cuttings of this tree, 
which in four years have been bigger in the trunk than a 
man's thigh, and neat twenty feet in height, and this up- 
on a very indifferent ſdil: but in a very moiſt ſoil, it is 
common for theſe trees to ſhoot eight or ten feet in a ſea- 
ſon : ſo that where a-perſon wants to make a ſhelter in a 


few years, there is ſcarce any tree ſo proper for the pur- 
Poſe as this is. The Memoirs of the Berne Society cau- 


tion us not to plant poplars too much within a meadow; 
leſt their roots ſhould damage the graſs; to which they 
add, that their leaves are excellent food for ſheep: 
It is rightly obſerved, by the experienced gardener be- 
fore mentioned, that a conſiderable advantage may be 
made by planting theſe trees upon moiſt boggy ſoils, where 
few others will thrive. There are in England many ſuch 
places, which do not now bring in much money to their 
owners; whereas, if they were planted with poplars, they 
would, in a few years, over purchaſe the ground, clear of 
all expences. But it is a too common opinion; that no- 
thing but corn is worth cultivating in England; or, if 
timber be planted, it muſt be oak, aſh, or elm; and if 
the land be not proper for either of theſe, it is deemed of 
little value: whereas, if the nature of the ſoil was exa- 
mined, and proper plants were adapted to it, great profit 
might be made by ſeveral large tracts of land, which at 
this time lie neglected; 2 5020; eee ro} nl 
The wood of the poplar; and eſpecially that of the abele; 
which is much eſteemed on account of its great whiteneſs, 
is very good for laying floors, where it will laſt many 
years; but being of a ſoft contexture, it is very ſubje& to 
take the impreſſion of nails, &c. which renders it leſs 
fit for this purpoſe. It is alſo very proper for wainſcoti 
rooms, becauſe it is leſs apt to ſwell or ſhrink, lan wol 
other ſorts of wood: For turnety ware, none is equal to 
this for its exceeding whiteneſs, and great lightneſs; 
wherefore trays, bowls, and many other 'utenſils are made 
of it; and the bellows makers prefer it for their uſe; as 
do alſo ſnoemakers, not only for heels, but alſo for the 
ſoles of ſhoes. It is likewiſe very fit to make light carts; 
the poles of it are very proper to ſupport vines, hops, &c. 
and its loppings afford good fuel, which is a valuable ar- 
ticle in many countries. FFF 
The birch tree, which will grow on almoſt any ſoil, be 
it ever ſo barren for other plants, thrives equally well in 
moiſt 
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moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel or fand, 'though the 
ſurface be but very ſhallow. It has ſucceeded ſo well, even 
upon ground which produced nothing but moſs, that it has 
been Ee cut in ten years after planting, when an acre of 
theſe trees has ſold for near ten pounds, ſtanding, and the 
after produce has been conſiderably increaſed. | 
Ihe beft way to cultivate this three, is to take young 
plants of it from the woods, where they naturally grow, 
and are generally found in great plenty: but in places 
where no young plants can be procured, they may be 
raiſed from ſeeds, which ſhould be carefully gathered in 
the autumn, as ſoon as the ſcales under which they are 
lodged begin to open; otherwiſe they will ſoon fall out and 
be loſt, Theſe ſeeds are ſmall, and therefore ſhould not 
be buried deep in the ground. The autumn is: the beſt 
ſeaſon for ſowing them; and if this be done in a ſhady ſitu- 
ation, the plants will thrive better than when they are ex- 
poſed to the full ſun. | 
When young plants of birch are taken from out of 

woods, in order to be tranſplanted, they ſhould be care- 
fully dug up, ſo as not to injure their roots. The ground 
in which they are to be fet will not need any other prepa- 
ration, than looſening it with a ſpade or mattock, in the 
places where the plants are to ſtand, making holes to re- 
ceive their roots, and cloſing the earth hard to them after 
they are ſet. If the plants are young, and have not much 
top, they will not require pruning :. but if they have buſhy 
heads at the time of their being tranſplanted, thoſe heads 
ſhould be trimmed, or ſhortened, to prevent their being 
maken, and diſplaced by the wind. After the plants have 
taken root the only care requiſite is, to cut down the 
_ weeds, which would over-hang them. This may be 
one with a fickle, ſo as not to cut or injure the young 
trees : nor need it be repeated oftener than twice in a ſum- 
mer during the two firit years; for. the plants will after- 
wards be ſtrong enough to keep down the weeds, or at 
leaſt to be out of danger from them. : 


; Theſe young birches may be tranſplanted at any time | 


between the middle of October and the middle of March, 
when the ground is. not frozen : but autumn is the beſt 
feaſon for planting them in dry lands, and ſpring for ſet- 
ting them in a moiſt ſoil. The diſtance at which they 
ſhould be planted, is ſix feet ſquare, that they may ſoon 
cover the ground, and by ſtanding cloſe draw up each 
other ; for they will not thrive ſo well, if they are not 
pretty cloſe, in ſituations where they are much expoſed, 
Ĩf the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be 
fit to cut in about ten years; and after that they may be 
eut every ſeventh or eighth year, if they are deſigned for 
broom makers only; but when they are intended for 
hoops, for which they are excellent, they ſhould not be 
cut oftener than every twelfth year. The larger trees are 
often bought for turners ware; and this wood is alſo uſed 
for making ox-yokes, and other inſtruments of huſbandry. 
In ſome of the northern parts of Europe, it is much 
eſteemed for making carriages and wheels, being hard 
and durable. In France, it is generally uſed for making 
wooden ſhoes. It makes very good fuel; and the author 


of a diſſertation in the Memoirs of the Berne Society ſays, | 


that its aſhes are an excellent remedy for an eryſipelas, or 
St. Anthony's fire: but he does not tell us how they are to 
be uſed. © | 0 | 
In ſome places, theſe trees are tapped in the ſpring, and 
the fap is drawn out to make birch wine, which has been 
recommended for the ſtone and gravel ;: as is alſo the ſap 
unfermented. The bark of the birch-tree is almoſt in- 
corruptible. Many houſes in Sweden are covered with it, 
and it laſts many years. It frequently happens, that the 
wood of this tree is entirely rotten, and the bark perfectly 
found and good. 584 
To make a plantation of bireh in places where the 
young plants can be eaſily procured, will not coſt above 
forty ſhillings an acre, and the after expence of cleaning 
will not exceed twenty ſhillings more; ſo that the whole 
will not be more than three pounds: and if the land be of 
ſo little value as not to be worth atttemꝑting to fit it for 
any other growth, the proprietor cannot make a better uſe 
of his money; for when the wood is cut, it will: repay 
the diſburſement with intereſt, and a perpetual-ſtock will 
remain upon the ground. Mr. Miller ſays he has ſeen ſe- 
veral of theſe plantations made upon land which would 
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not let for one ſhilling an acre, and which has after warde 
produced from ten to twelve pounds an acre, clear of the 
expence of cutting, every twelfth year. | 
The aſh, of which our common. ſort is the moſt hardy 

moſt Jaſting, and fineſt grained, and conſequently the 
moſt valuable, will likewiſe thrive in low and moiſt 
places, as well as on high and dry grounds, 0 

The ſeeds of this tree ſown as ſoon. as they are ripe, 
will come up the following fpring ; but if they are 1 


which, in the mean time, ſhould be kept clear of weeds, 
and net diſturbed, for fear of turning out the feeds, or 
burying them too deep. When the Rats are come up, 
they muſt be carefully weeded during the enſuing ſummer. 
and if they make good progreſs in the ſeed-bed, they 
will be fit to tranſplant by the autumn; the moſt proper 
time for which is, when their leaves begin to fall. Grea: 
care ſhould. be taken not to break or tear off their roots in 
tranſplanting them; for which reaſon it is much better to 
dig them up with a ſpade, than to draw them out by 
hand, as is commonly practiſed, in order to have the 
largeſt only, and leave the others for a fecond year's 
growth before they are removed. But the purpoſe of 
thus: ſeparating them is very eaſily anſwered, without ihe 
danger of injuring their roots, by digging up all, and 
then planting them in different rows, according to their 
ſizes. The younger they are planted out, the larger they 
will grow: and it is of conſequence that the foil from 
whence they are taken, or in which they are raiſed, be 
not better than that in which they are to remain: for 
when any plants are raiſed in good land, and afterwards 
tranſplanted into worſe, they very ſeldom thrive. The 
beſt way of all is therefore to ſow them on the ſpot 
where they are moſt wanted: for they may eaſily be 
;thinned afterwards ; and it will be found that thoſe which 
'are left ſtanding will grow to a larger fize than ſuch as are 


tranſplanted. 


4 


People who live in the neighbourhood of aſh trees, may 
eaſily ſupply themſelves with plenty of ſelf-ſown plants, 
if cattle have not been ſuffered to graze. on the land; for 
if they can come at them, they will eat them up as faſt as 
they appear. If, indeed, the ſeeds of the aſh happen to 
fall under hedges, where they are protected by buſhes, the 
plants will come up and thrive; and, through the igno- 


frequently permitted to grow there till they have deſtroyed 
the hedge itſelf; for there is ſcarce any tree ſo hurtful to 
all kinds of- vegetables, as the aſh, which robs every plant 
of the nouriſhment that is within the reach of its roots. 
This tree ſhould, therefore, never be ſuffered in hedge- 
rows; nor ſhould it ever be permitted to grow near paſture 
grounds ; for if cows eat of the leaves or ſhoots of the 
aſh, all the butter that is made of their milk will be ex- 
ceſſively rank. Such is the quality of the butter which is 
made about Guildford, Godalmin, and ſome other parts 
of Surry, where there are aſh trees about all the paſtures. 
In the good dairy countries, not an aſh tree is ſuffered to 
OW .. | 

E This timber is of excellent ſervice to wheel-wrights 
and cart-wrights, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel - rings, 
harrows, &c. It is alſo uſed by cabinet-makers, when it 
is ſound and knotty ; and likewiſe for. ears, blocks for pul- 
lies, and many other purpoſes. - 

The beſt ſeaſon for felling theſe trees, is from Novem- 


tumn, or too late in the ſpring, their timber will be apt to 
become worm-eaten : but for lopping of pollards, the 
. ſpring is moſt eligible for all ſoft woods. Ds 
In countries where there is great plenty of -rough #3 
i ſtones, the fences which bound an eſtate, or farm, af 
frequently made with them. It is a pretty common prac” 
tice in Devonſhire and Cornwall, where they build 28 ft 


-firſt two, and then one between; and as the walls riſe 
they fill the intermediate ſpace with earth, beat the ſtone 
in flat to the ſides, which makes them lie very firm, 1 
ſo proceed till the whole is brought to the intended heigÞ- 
. They then plant upon theſe walls quick hedges, and even 
timber trees, which thrive exceedingly ; and they eſtec } 
theſe fences the beſt ſecurity that can be to their gon 

and cattle, However, if theſe ſtones: are laid roug! a 
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ſown till the ſpring, they will remain a year in the ground, 


rance and inattention of ſome huſbandmen, they are too 


ber to February; for if it be done either too early in au- 


were two walls with theſe ſtones laid one upon anothef, 
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inly require frequent repairs, becauſe they will fre- 
dy be 2 out of their places, or beaten down by 
* prevent this, let ſuch walls be built in the bottom 
of a ditch, made wide enough for the purpoſe, and ſloped 
down on each ſide. The deformity will then be hid: and 
as the cattle cannot ſtand facing the wall, ſo as to attempt 
to leap over it, the ſtones of which it is compoſed will be 
the leſs liable to be beaten down. The earth taken out of 
the ditch may be ſpread on the adjacent ground, and its 
ſides may be planted with ſuch trees, or under- wood, as 
beſt ſuit the ſoil. If a ſpace of ſeveral feet, proportioned 
to the demand which there may be for timber, is left on 


dry, they cannot but be diſagreeable to the eye, and muſt | 
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within the mark at which the ditch, afterwards to be dug 


a ſlope; in which laſt caſe there will be no loſs of paſture 


by the fence, becauſe it may be. ſowed with hay ſeeds, and | 


for the roots of the graſs will bind the turfs ſo together, 


the outſide, which, however, is eaſily remedied if it ſhould 


ing them, by a ſmall dead hedge, either on or near the 
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| Poſts and rails, about two feet high, are placed a little 


the inſide of the fence, it will be attended with every ad- 
vantage ariſing from a ſupply of that neceſſary commo- 
dity, without prejudice to the arable or more valuable 
aſture. 5 8 
Another very ſtrong and durable fence may be formed 
thus, in graſſy places. Dig pieces of turf, four or five 
inches thick, the breadth of your ſpade, and about a foot 
long. Lay theſe turfs even, by a line, on one ſide, with 
the graſs outward, at the diſtance of ten or twelve inches 


in the ſolid ground, is to begin. Then lay in the ſame 
manner, but with their graſs ſides turned out the contrary 
way, another row of turfs, at ſuch diſtance as to make a 
breadth of foundation proportioned to the intended height 
of the bank. The reaſon for placing theſe turfs thus much 
within what is to be the edge of the ſolid ground dug 
away on each ſide, is to prevent the bank from * 
if the ground underneath it ſhould be any way defective. 
A ditch, of what breadth or depth you pleaſe, may then 
be dug; or the ground may be lowered on each fide with 


will bear graſs on both fides. Part of the earth taken' out 
of the ditches or ſlopes, will fill the chaſm between the* 
rows of the turf, and the reſt may be ſcattered over the 
adjacent ground. Three, four, or more layers of turf 
may be thus placed one upon another, and the interval 
between them filled up as before, till the bank is brought 
to the deſired height; only obſerving to give each fide of 
it a ſmall lope, for greater ſtrength. The top of this bank 
ſhould be about two feet and a half wide, and the whole of 
it ſhould be filled up with earth to a level with the turfs, 
excepting a little hollow in the middle, to retain ſome 
rain, Quick ſets ſhould then be planted along this top, 
and they will ſoon form an admirable hedge. By this 
means, a bank four feet high, and a ſlope only two feet 
deep, will make, beſides the hedge, a fence fix feet high, 
through which no cattle will be able to force their way : 


that, in one year's time, it will become entirely ſolid, 
not a joining will appear, nor a turf can be got out; and 
it will be yet much ſtronger, when the roots of the quick 
ſhall have ſhot out among it. The only precautions ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved here, are, firſt, not to make this 
bank when the ground is too dry; becauſe, if a great 
deal of wet ſhould ſuddenly follow, it will ſwell the earth 
ſo much, as, perhaps, to endanger the falling of ſome of 


happen; and, ſecondly, if the ſlope be ſuch as ſheep can 
climb up, to ſecure the young quicks, at the time of plant- 


top, on both ſides. If any of the quicks ſhould die, 
which they will hardly be more apt to do here than elſe- 
where, unleſs, perhaps, in extreme dry ſeaſons, they may 


e renewed, as in other places, by planting new ones, or 
by layers from thoſe which remain. | 


A fence like this will do even for a park; eſpecially if 


lloping over the fide of the bank, on or near its top: for 
no deer will be able to Jump over this, nor can they-creep 
through it. * 
This is one of the beſt fences to afford ſhelter for cattle ; 
and if the quick on the bank is kept well clipped, it will 
form a kind of green wall, pleaſing to the eye. | 
When the bounding fence is only to guard againſt ac- 
cidents from without, it may be made in the ha-ha man- 
ner; * taking care that the earth be ſo well rammed 


down at the back of the wall, as that the ſtones may be 
properly ſupported, and bear equally. + 41g Rt 

ingenious author of the Eſſays on . re- 
commends the horn-beam plant, as one of the beſt yet 
known for making fences, according to the method uſed 
in Germany, where ſuch fences are common. : 
When the German huſbandman, ſays he, erects a 
fence of this nature, he throws up a parapet of earth, with 

a ditch on each fide, and plants his horn- beam ſets in 
ſuch a manner, as that every two plants may be brought 
to interſeC each other, in the form of St. Andrew's. croſs: 
In that part where the two plants croſs each other, he 
gently ſcrapes off the bark, and binds them with ſtraw 
thwart-wiſe. Here the two plants conſolidate in a kind of 
indiſſoluble knot, and.puſh- from thence horizontal ſlant- 
ing ſhoots, which form a ſort of living paliſado, or chevaux 
de Friſe ; ſo that ſuch a protection may be called a rural 
fortification. Theſe hedges, being pruned annually, and 
with deſcretion, will, in a few years, render the fence 
impenetrable in every part. Eſſays on Huſbandry, eſſay 1. 

age 14. bon PII | F 
E x ENNEL, the name of a well known plant cultivated 
in kitchen gardens. It is propagated by the ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after. They 
will come up in the ſpring, and require no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds, This plant will grow in 
any ſoil or ſituation. CE. 

FENNY, mooriſh, marſhy, boggy. ; 
OE ETON See the articles Boo, MARSH, and 
Moc. | N _ 

FER MENT, the ſubſtance uſed to raiſe a fermentation, 
as yeaſt, wine, lees, leven, &c. E 
FERMENTATION, an inteſtine motion excited in 
vegetable ſubſtances, whereby the coheſion of their parts 
are deſtroyed, and may eaſily be ſeparated from one another. 

In every fermenting liquor, an inteſtine motion is gene- 
rated in all its parts. It is called inteſtine, becauſe it is 
excited by the internal principles contained in the vegetable 
juices; for vegetable juices or infuſions made in water, 
however bright at firſt, and apparently homogeneous, on 
_ kept in a moderately warm place, in veſſels nat 
clofely: topped, become turbid, conceive an inteſtine mo- 
tion, emit numerous air-bubbles, and diſcharge a pungent 
vapour of extreme ſubtilty. | | | 
All bodies which may be ſo changed by this inteſtine 
motion, as to produce wine, are ſaid to be fermentable: 
and as this was never found to happen in any other than 
vegetable ſubſtances, vegetables alone are ſaid to be fer- 
mentable, ** Ef 

The fermentable claſs of vegetables are extremely va- 
rious, and might be diſtributed into as many claſſes, as 
they require different methods of fermenting, We ſhall, 
however, mention them no further than they relate to the 
pleaſure and profit of the huſbandman, © 
The firſt claſs of fermentable ſubſtances includes all the 

pulpous ſummer fruits, which, when ripe, abound with a 
tartiſh ſweet juice; ſuch as grapes, apples, pears, elder- 
berties, "ouvtberries? raſberries, currants, cherries, plums, 
and all other ſummer fruits, provided they be kept free 
from a tendency to putrefactio os. 

The ſecond claſs contains the freſh expreſſed and native 
juice of plants, provided they be of a tartiſh and ſweetiſh 
taſte ; ſuch as the juice of the ſugar-cane, of liquorice, and 
other ſimilar plants. To this claſs may be added all the 
juices which diſtil from certain trees when wounded, eſpe- 
cially in the ſpring ; as the birch, the plane or maple, the 
vine, the walnut-tree, &c. The maple has this remark- 
able property, both in the ſmall kind and in the great, 
which is called the ſycamore, that, being tapped, it will 
bleed freely in the winter, and its juice will flow very plen- 
tifully even after a hard froſt. All theſe juices generally 
run into a ſpontaneous fermentation. e 

The third claſs compriſes thoſe vegetable juices which 
are formed and inſpiſſated by nature into a certain ſapona- 
ceous ſubſtance, conſiſting of ſaline and oily particles,; 
ſuch as honey, manna, and all other juices which are not 


o 
* 


| gummy or unctuous. 


The fourth claſs comprehends all thoſe ſeeds which, 
when ripe and dry, may be ground into a fine meal, with- 
out their forming an unctuous paſte; ſuch are barley, 


1 


| wheat, oats, rye, &c. | 


H 3 Certain 


Certain phyſical circumſtances are requiſite to render 
"theſe different ſubſtances fit for fermentation ; namely, 
firſt, a perfect degree of maturity ſuitable to each kind. 
All ſeeds and fruits which are ſo perfect, as, when ſown 
in fertile ground at a proper ſeaſon, and in a proper cli- 
mate, to produce a plant of their own ſpecies, are fit for 
this operation. Another requiſite to fermentation is a 
moderate proportion of oil: for though fat ſubjects are 
more apt to grow rancid, than to ferment, yet if they are 
entirely deprived of their oils, they are hereby alſo render- 
ed unfit for fermentation. Thus, bruiſed almonds, which 
are rich in oil, will ſcarcely ferment ; but they may be ſo 
far freed from their oil by art, as to be made fitter for this 
purpoſe. Solubility in water is a third and principal re- 
quiſite in fermentable ſubjects. 

The methods of preparing each fermentable ſubſtance 
for fermentation will be given under the articles wine, 
cyder, and beer. | | 

The juices of ſummer fruits are, of their own nature, 
greatly diſpoſed to ferment, ſo as immediately to begin 
this operation, without the addition of any other ferment. 
Other liquors may, however, ſtand in need of the help of 
other ferments, to begin this inteſtine motion, which, 
under proper conduct, proceeds afterwards of itſelf, The 
Chief of theſe ferments is the recent flowers, commonly 
called yeaſt, thrown up to the top of beer in the act of fer- 
mentation: for if this rarified frothy matter be mixed with 
other fermentable liquors, it greatly promotes their fer- 
mentation. The ſame matter become heavier, and ſunk 
to the bottom, provided it be not too ſtale, ſtill retains 
the ſame vigour, though in a leſs degree than in its former 
ſtate. The remains of former fermenting liquors ſticking 
to the ſides of caſks, have the ſame effect: for caſks 
thoroughly penetrated by the ſubtilty of wines which they 
formerly contained, are extremely apt to raiſe a violent 
and quick fermentation in the freſh liquors put into them. 
Acid paſte of flour fermented, or bakers leaven, may all 
be employed for the ſame purpoſe : for though meal may 
be preſerved freſh and ſweet during years, if it be kept in 
a dry ſtate, and perfectly free from inſects; yet if it be 
wrought with water into a ſoft cloſe paſte, and lightly co- 
vered in a warm place, it will ſoon begin to heave, be all 
over full of cavities, change its ſmell, colour, and tenacity, 
prove acid both to taſte and ſmell; and thus become that 
proper ferment from which the whole of this operation 
firſt took its name. When thus prepared, if part of it be 
mixed with other paſte, freſh and not yet fermented, it 
will cauſe this to ferment much ſooner, and more ſtrong- 
ly, than it would otherwiſe do. Hence, we need not 
be ſolicitous about a firſt ferment, becauſe nature affords 
it ſpontaneouſly every where, The great promoters of 
all the ſtages of this proceſs are warmth, a moderate ad- 
miſſion of air, and the addition of actually fermenting 
matter. . | 

If we take large glaſs bodies, place them upright where 
they may be kept in an equal heat, and then fill each of 


them three quarters full with a crude fermentable liquor 


well prepared for the operation, the orifice being ſlightly 
covered with a cloth, and a heat kept up to above ſixty 
degrees, it will be pleaſing to obſerve the ſeveral degrees 
of fermentation. | | 

The maſs, at firſt reſting, and poſſeſſing a certain 
ſpace for the veſſel, gradually begins to ſwell, rarify, and 
conceive an inteſtine motion through its whole body, 
acting upwards, downwards, and ſideways, in ftrange 
circumvolutions, without ceaſing, though with a different 
force. In the mean time bubbles are every moment form- 
ed in every part of the maſs, and conſtantly endeavour to 
riſe up to the ſurface, where they burſt with a hiſſing 
noiſe, or often break in the mid-way. Hence the whole 
maſs froths, diſcharging with an audible ebullition a cer- 
tain tartiſh ſpirit, which proves acrimonious to the noſe, 
ſurpriſingly elaſtic, and capable of burſting almoſt any 
veſſel by its great expanſive force. If a large veſſel full 
of fermenting muſt, in the height of its action, ſhould 
diſcharge this condenſed ſpirit through a ſmall orifice, and 
a ſtrong healthy man ſhould draw in at his noſtrils the va- 
pour ſo iſſuing, he would inſtantly fall down dead; or if 

he received but little thereof, he would become apoplectic, 

and remain an idiot his whole life. When this vapour is 
confined and accumulated in cloſe rooms, it will extin- 
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guiſh fire, and ſuffocate animals. Its producing the fiſt of 
theſe effects is a ſign that it is collected in ſufficient quan- 
tity to cauſe the other. While candles continue to burn 
we need not be afraid that this wild gaſs, as Helmont calls 8 
it, will be dangerous to life. It is on account of this ſpi- 
rit, that people are obliged to air wine-vaults, where 
wines are fermenting in the vintage ſeaſon, by ſetting open 
the windows, lighting fires, and ſextiog in the wind. 

In the progreſs of fermentation, the groſſer parts of the 
maſs begin to riſe to the top, and ſeparate there from the 
other liquor below, ſo as to colle& into a ſpungy cruſt, 
which exactly covers the liquor underneath, and keeps in 
the more active parts thereof, in ſuch manner as to pre- 
vent their being exhaled and diſſipated before they have 
performed their effect, Now, it is curious to obſerve how 
great the agitation conſtantly is every where, even in the 
ſmalleſt part of the fluid matter, below this cruſt. A great- 
er attrition can ſcarcely be conceived, than that which is 
here made with the utmoſt rapidity among all the particles. 
The cruſt being ſucceſſively broke, and raiſed up with a 
conſiderable noiſe, upon the returns of the exploſions, the 
exhalations eſcape, while the cruſt, preſently falling to- 
gether, cloſes again, and prevents the active principles 
from exhaling otherwiſe. Thus, the formation and con- 
tinuance of the cruſt is greatly aſſiſting in the due perform- 
ance of fermentation. | ee | 

As ſoon as all the groſs parts of the mixture are thus col. 
lected at the top, ſome leſs rarified particles of the lower 
part of the cruſt, being no longer ſuſtained by the light 
bubbles which cauſed them to aſcend, begin to fink through 
the fluid, and are agitated upwards and downwards b 
bubbles in and about themſelves, by means of which the 
are again raiſed to the top, from whence, upon the break. 
ing of the bubbles there, they again fall downward ; and 
when they have done this ſeveral times, they at length re- 
main quiet at the bottom. After this, new little maſſes 
do the ſame; and after ſome continuance thereof, it fre- 
quently happens that all the upper cruſt, then grown hea- 
vier, or leſs rarified, on account of the air diſcharged, 
ſinks of a ſudden downward, but ſoon after rolls upward, 
almoſt entire, with ſuch a force as would ſeem incredible, 
if it were not ſeen. When the upper cruſt is thus gradual- 
ly conſumed and fallen to the bottom, the fermentation 
ceaſes, though the ſame degree of heat be continued; and 
the liquor, then floating over the feces which remain at the 
bottom, becomes tranſparent. | 

So long as the .cruſt remains at top, it is called the 
flowers of the fermenting liquor, and is the moſt proper 
and immediate ferment. What falls to the bottom is cal- 
led lees. | 

The time requiſite for the perfect completing of fer- 
mentation can hardly be determined, becauſe it is different 
in different liquors, and depends much on the ſeaſon of 
the year, and heat of the weather. The juice of the 
palm tree finiſhes its fermentation in a few hours in Africa; 
and this operation is likewiſe very ſoon ended in Aſia; 
but in the northern countries, it proceeds ſlower. In the 
heat of ſummer, it proceeds quick; but in winter more 
languidly, It is, however, eaſy to know when the fer- 
mentation is finiſhed, viz. when the whole ſeries of the 
phenomena above deſcribed, has ſucceſſively appeared, 
and is at length ſpontaneouſly gone off. Then the veſſel 
ſhould be immediately ſtopped down; and the liquor 
ſhould be kept for ſome time on its lees, a great part of 
which will be aſſumed and aſſimilated by the liquor, which 
will thereby become ſtronger and richer in ſpirit than it 
was before. If the veſſel is not ſtopped down, the ſpirit 
produced in the fermented liquor will ſoon exhale, and 
leave behind only a vapid uſeleſs fluid ; but if the liquor 
is kept quiet in a cloſe veſſel, it will gradually become 
more pure and ſpirituous. The ſweeter. and richer the 
juice is, the longer does the fermentation continue, and 
the ſtronger and more ſpirituous is the wine or other li- 

uor. | 
, The diſtinguiſhing marks of a vinous liquor are as fol- 
low : It has the faculty of inebriating, or of altering the 
actions of the ſpirits and animal functions, by refreſhing» 
animating, and exhilirating the drinker : after this, it 
raiſes the latent paſſions (in vino veritas;) and finally, it 
deſtroys the external and internal ſenſes and voluntary 


"motions, and thus brings on palſy, lleep, or 4 L. 
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Fermentation alſo changes the relaxing, ſaponaceous, 
cooling, and generally purging virtues of vegetable juices, 
into ſuch as are * mir coagulating, and healing. 
Thus, the freſh infuſion of malt, before fermentation 
ſolution of ſugar or honey in water; the freſh expreſſed 
juices of ripe ſummer fruits, &c. when plentifully drank, 
ove flatulent, purgative, weakening, and cooling; but 
when properly fermented into beer, mead, or wine, they 
have quite contrary qualities, which they had not before. 
It is a very ſingular property of fermentation, that it pro- 
duces from fermented liquor a ſpirit which is convertible into 
a liquid flame, and yet may be perfectly mixed with water. 
The things, which promote fermeatation, or tend to 
the better performance thereof, are free admiſſion and 
emiſſion of air, a warmth between fifty and ſeventy de- 
orees, and the addition of a proper ferment. 
It is found that when ſweet juices are boiled down to a 
thick conſiſtence, they not only do not ferment in that 
Rate, but are not eaſily brought to ferment, when diluted 
with as much water as they had loſt in the evaporation, 
Juices and decoctions in general, which have ſuffered 
much fire, however ſweet, are little diſpoſed to ferment. 
One of the chief checks given to fermentation, is the 
fumes of burning ſulphur, received in a large quantity at 
ſeveral times, and ſhut up along with the air remaining 
on the top of the fermenting liquor. If the whole caſk be 
penetrated and filled with the fumes of burning ſulphur 
before the fermenting liquor is put in, and if the empty 
part on the top of the liquor be afterwards well filled with 
the ſame, and the veſſel cautiouſly bunged down, the fer- 
mentation will certainly be ſtopped : and if, after ſome 
time, it ſhould begin again, from the prevalency of its 
own cauſe, it may again be ſuppreſſed by the ſame fumes. 
The ſame end is alſo obtained by mixing with the ferment- 
ing matter a Jarge quantity of any powerful acid, ſuch as 
acid ſpirits of vitriol, or nitre; though theſe at the ſame 
time prove hurtful to the fermenting liquor. Alkaline falts 
likewiſe, if added in a large quantity to fermenting li- 
quors, immediately excite an increaſe of efferveſcence, 
which preſently ceaſing, all farther fermentation is ſtop- 
ped. But here too fermenting liquor is ſpoiled, ſo that 
it can ſcarcely be brought again to ferment, though it may 
to putrify. In the ſame manner, thoſe things which de- 
ſtroy acidity by drinking it up, hinder fermention. Thus, 
chalk, teſtaceous and calcarious ſubſtances, iron, lead, 
tin, have this effect. Stopping up the containing veſſels 
ſo cloſe, that nothing can eſcape or enter, will ſtop the 
fermentation, provided the veſſel be ſo ſtrong as not to 
be burſt by the force of the confined liquor. This is ma- 
nifeſt in new malt liquors, which, when included in 
ſtrong bottles, well corked, efferveſce violently upon re- 
ceiving the air. The extracting of the elaſtic air ſtops 
fermentation : too great heat rather diſſipates and throws 
| Off the active principles of fermentation, than excites and 
_ Promotes them; and, laſtly, too great a degree of cold 
likewiſe ſtops fermentation, | | 
ERN, the name of one of the worſt of weeds, and 
one of the moſt difficult to deſtroy where it has a deep 
foil to root in. Mr. Mortimer ſays, he has ſeen its root 
eight or ten feet deep in ſome grounds ; and adds, that 
the beſt way of killing it is by cutting it often while it is 
in graſs ; that the moſt proper ſeaſons for this purpoſe are 
the ſpring, midſummer, and Michaelmas: that is, when 
the circulation of the ſap is ſtrongeſt. Moſt of the roots 
eng then cut aſunder, and thereby deprived of the chan- 
nels through which nature intended to convey the ſap, 
Will bleed to death, or, if it ſtagnates in them, they will 
"=> rot, The fern itſelf, if cut when full of ſap, and 
* to rot upon the ground, will greatly improve the ſoil, 
urn en it ſo as to prevent its binding: or, if it be 
of flt en ſo cut, it will yield a much greater quantity 
2 dunging of the land, and ſprinkling it well with 
ene have been found to kill this weed: but the moſt 
1 — for it is urine. In ſeveral parts of the North, 
of it 5 ey keep their fern under, and deſtroy a great deal 
that 3 it frequently when green, they alſo find 
. ing of it is of great ſervice z and when they burn 
it, the poor ] | 6 
with 2 people make the aſhes of it up into balls, 


ittle 
walling he dry them in the ſun, and uſe them in 


than any other vegetable. If it be ploughed up,: 


linnen, for which they chink them N 


as good as ſoap. Often treading down theſe plants, and 
feeding Scotch ſheep on them, is ſaid to be almoſt an in- 
fallible way of killing the fern. | 
Trees planted among fern will thrive very much, 
though it be on a hot gravel ; the fern ſhading their roots, 
and keeping them moifi and cool. | | 
F ERTILE, fruitful, abundant, plenteous. 
FERTILITY, fecundity, abundance, fruitfulneſs. 
FESCUE, the name of a genus of graſs, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies ; as the flote-feſcue, the ſheep's 
feſcue, &c. See the articles FLoOTE-FESCUE, SHEEP'S 
Fescve, &c. | 
v F — earneſt given to ſervants when 
ired. | 
FETLOCE, the tuft of hair that grows behind the 
paſtern-joint of many horſes; thoſe of low ſize have 
ſcarce any ſuch tuft, | 
_ FETTERS, chains for the feet. | | 
FEVER, a diſeaſe that frequently attacks ſeveral ſorts 
of cattle, particularly horſes. | | | 
The fymptoms which denote the horſe to be afflited 
with a fever, are great reſtleſſneſs, the creature ranging 
from one end of the rack to the other ; his flanks heat ; 
his eyes are red and inflamed ; his tongue parthed and 
dry ; his breath hot, and of a ſtrong ſmell ; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but without chewing it, and 
is frequently ſmelling to the ground; the whole body is 
hotter than ordinary (though not parched; as in ſome 
inflammatory diſorders) he dungs often, little at a time, 
uſually hard, and in ſmall bits; he ſometimes ſtales with 
difficulty, and his urine is high coloured; he ſeems to 
thirſt, but drinks little at a time and often; his pulſe 
beat full and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and upwards in a 
minute. | | or 1 
The firſt intention of cure is bleeding, to the quantity of 
two or three quarts, if the horſe is ſtrong and in good condi- 
tion; then give him a pint of the following drink four times 
a day; or an ounce of nitre mixed up into a ball with 
honey, may be given thrice a day, inſtead of the drinks 
and waſhed down with three four horns of any ſmall 
liquor. | 


Take of baum, ſage, and chamomile flowers, each 
a handful; liquorice root fliced, half an ounce z 
ſalt prune], or nitre, three ounces: infuſe the 
whole in two quarts of boiling water, and when 
cold ſtrain it off; then ſqueeze into it the juice of 
two or three lemons, ſweeten it with honey, 


As the chief ingredient to be depended upon in the 
drink is the nitre, it may, perhaps, be as well given in 
water alone ; but as a horſe's ſtomach is ſoon palled, and 
he requires palatable medicines, the other ingredients maß 
in that reſpe& have their uſe. Soleyſel for this 7 

adviſes two ounces of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſal armo- 
niac to be diſſolved in two quarts of water, and mixed 
with a pail of common water, adding a handful of bran 
or barley-flower to qualify the uopleaſant taſte : this 


may be given every day, and is an uſeful medicine. 


The following alſo may be given for this purpoſe : 


Take Ruſſia pearl aſhes one ounce, diſtilled vine- 
gar one pint, ſpring water two pints, honey fout 
ounces ; give a pint three of four times a day. 


This neutral mixture, and the nitre drink above, may 
be taken alternately; they are both efficacious remedies; 
and in ſome caſes may properly enough be joined with the 
camphor drink. hes | | 

His diet ſhould be. ſcalded bran; given in ſmall quan- 
tities ; which, if he refuſes, let him have dry bran ſprinkled 
with water : put a handful of picked hay into the rack, 
which a horſe will often eat, when he will touch no- 
thing elſe : his water need not be much warmed, but 
ſhould be given often, and in ſmall quantities : his 
cloathing ſhould be moderate, too much heat and weight 
on a horſe being improper in a fever; which ſcarce ever 
goes. off in critical ſweats (as thoſe in the human body 
terminate) but by ſtrong perſpiration, 

If, in a day or two he begins to eat his bran, and 
pick a little hay, this method with good nurſing will 
anſwer ; but if he refuſes to feed, more blood ſhould be 
taken away, and the drinks continued ; to which may 


depreſſions; the horſe is ſometimes inwardly hot, and out- 
wardly cold; at other times hot all over, but not to any 


drier, the grating of his teeth ceaſes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lay down (which perhaps he has not done | 
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be added two or three drams of ſaffron, avoiding at this 
time all hotter medicines: the following clyſter ſhould 

be given, which may be repeated every day, eſpecially 

if his dung 1s. knotty and dry. | 


Take two handfuls of marſhmallows, and one of 
chamomile flowers; fennel ſeed an ounce; boil 
in three quarts of water to two, ſtrain off, and 
add four ounces of treacle, and a pint of linſeed 
oil, or any common dil. 


Two quarts of water-gruel, fath broth, or pot- liquor, 
with the treacle and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe; to 
which may be added a handful of ſalt. Theſe ſort of 
clyſters are properer than thoſe with purging ingre- 
dients. „ F 

The following opening drink is very effectual in theſe 
fevers, and may be given every other day, when the 
clyſters ſhould be omitted; but the nitre- balls or drink 
may be continued, except on thoſe days theſe are taken. 


Take of cream of tartar and Glauber's ſalts, each 
four ounces; diſſolve in barley-water, or any 
other liquor: an ounce or two of lenitive electuary 
may be added, or a dram or two of powder of 
jallap, to quicken the operation in ſome horſes. 


Four ounces of Glauber ſalts or cream of tartar, with 
the ſame quantity of lenitive electuary, may be given for 
the ſame purpoſe, if the former ſhould not open the body 
ſufficiently, | 
In four or five days the horſe generally begins to pick 
his hay, and has a ſeeming reliſh. to food : though his 
flanks will heave pretty much for a fortnight ; yet the 
temper of his body, and return of appetite, ſhew that no- 
thing more is requiſite to complete his recovery, than 


walking him abroad in the air, and allowing plenty of | 


clean litter to reſt him in the ſtable: 


This method of treating a fever is ſimple, according to | 


the laws of nature; and is confirmed by long experience, 
to be infinitely preferable to the hot method. | 
The intention here is to leſſen the quantity of blood, 
promote the ſecretions of urine and perſpiration, and cool 
and dilute the fluids in general. 


How far vinous cordials, ſtrong beer drinks loaded with | 


fiery powders, and ſuch methods are likely to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, is ſubmitted to the judicious obſerver ; as alſo, 
whether adopting the cool one in its ſtead is not as real an 
improvement in farriery as phyſic. 5 | 

There is another ſort of fever that horſes are ſubject to, 
of a more complicate and irregular nature than the former; 
which, if not properly treated, often proves fatal. 

The ſigns are a flow fever with languiſhing, and great 


extreme; his eyes look moiſt and languid ; he has a con- 
tinual moiſture in his mouth, which is the reaſon he ſel- 
dom cares to drink, and when he does, it is but little at a 


time, He feeds but little, and leaves off as ſoon as he | 


has eat a mouthful or two; he moves his jaws in a feeble 
looſe manner, with an unpleaſant grating of his teeth ; his 
body is commonly open; his dung ſoft and moiſt, but 


ſeldom greaſy ; his ſtaling is often irregular, ſometimes | 


little, at other times profuſe, ſeldom high-coloured, but 
rather pale, with little or no ſediment. 5 
When a horſe's appetite declines daily, till he refuſes all 
meat, it is a bad fign. When the fever doth not diminiſh, 
or keep at a ſtand, but increaſes, the caſe is then danger- 
ous. But when it ſenſibly abates, and his mouth grows 


for a fortnight) theſe are promiſing ſigns. A horſe in 
theſe fevers always runs at the noſe, but not the kindly 
white diſcharge, as in the breaking of a cold, but of a 
reddiſh or greeniſh duſky colour, and of a conſiſtence like 
glue, and ſticks like turpentine to the hair on the inſide of 
his noſtrils. If this turns to a gleet of clear thin water, 
the horſe's hide keeps open, and he mends in his appe- 
tite; theſe are certain ſigns of recovery. | | 
The various and irregular ſymptoms that attend this 
flow fever, require great ſkill to direct the cure, and more 


knowledge of the ſymptoms of horſes diſeaſes, than the ne- | 


| 
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farrier ſhould therefore be conſulted and attended to, in 
regard to the ſymptoms; but very ſeldom as to the appli- 
cation of the remedy, which is generally above their com- 
prehenſion; though it may be readily ſeleCted, by duly 
attending to the obſervations here inculcated, . - | 
Firſt then, a moderate quantity of blood, not exceed- 
ing three pints, may be taken away, and repeated in pro- 
portion to his ſtrength, fullneſs, inward. ſoreneſs, cough. 
or any tendency to inflammation. After this, the fever 
drink may be given, with the addition of an qunce of 
ſnake-root, and three drams of ſaffron and camphor, dif. 
ſolved firſt in a little ſpirit of wine; the quantity of the 
nitre may be leſſened, and theſe increaſed, as the ſymp- 
toms indicate. 5 | 
The diet ſhould be regular; no oats given, but ſcalded, 
or raw bran ſprinkled; the beſt flavoured hay ſhould be 
given by handfuls, and oiten by hand, as the horſe ſome- 
times cannot lift up his head to the rack. | 
As drinking is fo abſolutely neceſſary to dilute the blood, 
if the horſe refuſes to drink freely of warm water or gruel, 
he muſt be indulged with having the chill only taken off, 
by ſtanding in the ſtable z nor will any inconvenience en- 
ſue, but oftener an advantage; for the nauſeous warmth 
of water, forced on horſes for a time, palls their ſtomachs, 
and takes away their appetites, which the cold water ge- 
nerally reſtores, 1 | | 
Should the fever after this treatment increaſe, the horſe 
feed little, ſtale often, his urine being thin and pale, and 
his dung ſometimes looſe, and at other times hard, ſhould 
the moiſture in his mouth continue, his. ſkin being ſome- 
times dry, and at others moiſt, with his coat looking 
ſtaring, and ſurfeited. Upon thefe irregular ſymptoms, 
which denote great danger, give the following balls, oc 
drink; for in theſe caſes there is no time to be loſt, 


Take of contrayerva- root, myrrh, and ſnake-root 
' powdered, each two drams, ſaffron one dram, 
mithridate or Venice treacle half an ounce, make 
into a ball with honey, which ſhould be given 
twice or thrice a day, with two or three horns 
of an infuſion of ſnake-root, ſweetened with ho- 
ney; to a pint and a half of which may be added, 
half a pint of treacle-water, or vinegar, which 
latter is a medicine of excellent uſe, in all kinds 
of inflammatory and putrid diſorders, either exter- 
nal or internal. | | 


Should theſe balls not prove ſucceſsful, add to each a 
dram of camphor, and where it can be. afforded, to a 
horſe of value, the ſame quantity of caſtor, Or the fol- 
_ drink may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead for ſome 

ays. | | 


SH 


Take of contrayerva and ſnake-root, of each two 
ounces, liquorice-root ſliced one ounce, ſaffron 
two drams; infuſe in two quarts of boiling water 
cloſe covered for two hours, ſtrain off, and add 

half a pint of diſtilled vinegar, four ounces of 
ſpirit of wine, wherein half an ounce of camphor 
is diſſolved, and two ounces of mithridate or Ve- 
nice treacle ; give a pint of this drink every fou 
fix, or eight hours. | 


A more ſimple drink, and perhaps full as efficacio 
may be thus prepared : 


Take camphor one dram diſſolved in rectified fin! 
of wine one ounce, then gradually pour on a pi"t 
of diſtilled vinegar warmed, and give for two dos: 
The quantity of camphor may be increaſed. 


Should the horſe be coſtive, recourſe muſt be had to 
clyſters, or the opening drink: ſhould he purge, take 
care not to ſuppreſs it, if moderate; but if, by on. 
ance, the horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium to his 
drinks, inſtead of the mithridate; if it increaſes gie morF | 
potent remedies, . | ol. 

Let it be remembered, that camphor is a very power” 
and effectual medicine, in theſe kinds of putrid 225 
being both active and attenuating, and particularly 8 
lated to promote the ſecretions of urine and pr 
It has been long celebrated in malignant fevers, 4 i 0 
motion to ſtagnant humours, in the moſt diſtant parts 


nerality of gentlemen are acquainted with. The experienced 


2 lets; ni 
| promotes their expulſion by the common outlets ; — 
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be advantageouſly Joined with it in many caſes, | 
Theſe are the —— that are chiefly to be rea tr on 
in putrid epidemic fevers, where the circulation is flow 
and languid, the blood and juices tending to coagulate, 
putrify, and run into grumes. 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully to promote the operation 
of theſe medicines 3 but inſtead of them, to a horſe of 
ſmall value, give an ounce of diapente, and half an 
ounce of mithridate, and one dram of camphor, with a 
ſtrong infuſion of rue, ſcordium, and ſnake-root, in the 
manner as above directed. F N 

Regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling; which, if in 
too great quantities, ſo as manifeſtly to depreſs his ſpirits, 
ſhould be controuled by proper reſtringents, or by prepar- 
ing his drinks with lime-water. If, on the contrary, it 
happens that he is too remiſs this way, and ſtales ſo little 
as to occaſion a fullneſs, and ſwelling of his body and legs, 

recourſe may be had to the following drink: 


Take of ſalt-prunella, or nitre, one ounce ; juniper- 
berries, and Venice turpentine, of each half an 
ounce ; make into a ball with oil of amber. 


Give him two or three of theſe balls, at proper inter- 
vals, with a decoction of marſhmallows, ſweetened with 
honey. | | : | 

Ba if, notwithſtanding the method we have laid down, 
2 greeniſh or reddiſh gleet is diſcharged from his noſtrils, 
with a frequent ſneezing ; if he continues to loſe his fleſh, 
and becomes hide-bound ; if he altogether forſakes his 


meat, and daily grows weaker; if he ſwells about the 


joints, and his eyes look fixed and dead; if the kernels 
under his jaws ſwell, and feel looſe; if his tail is raiſed and 
quivers; if his breath ſmells ſtrong, and a purging enſues, 
with a diſcharge of ſætid, dark coloured matter, his caſe 
may then be looked on as deſperate, and all future attempts 
to ſave him will be fruitleſs. a 
I be ſigns of a horſe's recovery are known by his hide's 
keeping open, and his ſkin feeling kindly; his ears and 
feet will be of a moderate warmth, and his eyes briſk and 


lively ; his noſe grows clean and dry ; his appetite mends ; | 


he lays down well, and both ſtales and dungs regularly. 
Be careful not to overfeed him on his recovery ; let his 
diet be light, feeds ſmall, and increaſed by degrees as he 
gets ſtrength: for by overfeeding, horſes have frequent re- 
lapſes, or great ſurfeits, which are always difficult of 
cure. £ | 
This is the moſt ſucceſsful method of treating theſe ir- 
regular, malignant fevers ; where it is evident, by the va- 
. rious efforts nature makes to relieve herſelf, ſhe wants 
aſhſtance, and a ſpur to quicken her motions. For by 
the uſe of theſe warm medicines, a criſis, or termination 
of the diſeaſe is quickened and promoted, as appears by 
the alteration made both in the urine and ſkin; the former 
of which, by its thickneſs, ſhews ſigns of concoction, as 
it is called, or of a ſeparation of the feveriſh matter from 
the blood; and the latter by its ſmoothneſs and gloſſineſs 
proves that a regular and free perſpiration is obtained: 
theſe two ſecretions are of ſuch importance to the' welfare 
of every animal, that the neceſſity of rectifying them, 
when diſordered, is obvious from the conſequences, - 
If this fever ſhould be brought to intermit, or prove of 
the intermitting kind, immediately after the fit is over, 
ve an ounce of jeſuits-bark, and repeat it every fix hours, 
till the horſe. has taken four or ſix ounces ; ſhould eruptions 
or ſwellings appear, they ought to be encouraged, for 
they are good ſymptoms at the decline of a fever, denote 
a termination of the diſtemper, and that no furiher me- 
dicines are wanted. | | 
he true reaſons perhaps why ſo many horſes miſcarry 
in fevers, are, that their maſters, or Tons: will not 
_ watt with patience, and let nature have fair play: that they 
generally neglect bleeding ſufficiently at firſt; and are con- 
antly forcing down ſugar-ſops, or other food in a horn, 
3s if a horſe muſt be ſtarved in a few days, if he did not 
cat : then they ply him twice or thrice a day with hot 
23 and ſpirituous drinks, which (excepting a * 
caſes) muſt be extrmely pernicious to a horſe, whoſe 
8 , naturally ſimple, and whoſe flomach and blood, un- 
Mon omed to ſuch heating medicines, muſt be greatly in- 
__ and without doubt are often inflamed by ſuch treat- 
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From the experience we lately had of the epidemic cold 
and fever. among our horſes, and from the obſervations of 
others in the years 1732 and 1734, it evidently- appeared 
that the ſimpleſt method of treatment ſucceeded beſ*. 
Thus it is proper to bleed largely at firit, to the quantity 
of three quarts, if the horſe is full and ſtrong: and if it 
appears that his lungs are not relieved by it, but- continue 
ſtuffed and loaded, the bleeding ſhould be repeated; and 
a rowel may be put in his cheſt or belly, 

Dilute the blood with plenty of water, or white diink; 
let his diet be warm bran maſhes, and his hay ſprinkled. 
Should the fever riſe, which will be known: by the ſy mp- 
toms above deſcribed; give him an ounce of nitre thrice a 
day in his water, or made up in a ball with honey, Let 
his body be kept cool and open, with the opening drink, 
given twice or thrice a week ; or an ounce of ſalt of tar- 
tar may be given every day, diſſolved in his water, for that 
purpoſe, omitting then the nitre. After a week's treat- 
ment in this manner, the cordial' ball may be given once 
or twice a day, with an infuſion of liquorice- root ſweet- 


| ened with honey; to which may be added, when the 


phlegm is tough, or cough dry and huſky, a quaiter of a 
pint of linſeed, or fallad-oil, and the fame quantity of 
oxymel ſquills. | de Irene 
As the kernels about the throat are greatly ſwelled: in 
theſe caſes, I need not mention the neceſſity of keeping 
the head and throat warmer than ordinary, to promote 2 
freer perſpiration, and forward the running at the noſe, which 
in a horſe anſwers the end of ſpitting, or expectoration in us: 
but the noſe ſhould never be ſyringed, as is ſometimes done, 
to promote this diſcharge which it often checks, and oc- 
caſions bad ſwellings in the neighbouring parts and glands; 
for let it be remembered theſe are critical runnings of na- 
ture's own appointment, which by art may ſoon be fruſ- 
trated. -. The following cooling purge is very proper to 
give at the decline of the diſtemper, and may'be repeated 
Ne or ur whe: EET 07-5 NO P5919; Lrig 1h, 


Take two ounces. of ſenna; anniſeed and fennel 
bruiſed, each half an ounce; ſalt of tartar three 
drams; let them infuſe two hours: in a pint of 
bailing water; ſtrain off, and diſſolve in it three 
ounces of Glauber ſalt, and two of cream of tat- 
tar: give for a doſe in the morning. i 


This purge generally works before night very gently; 
and in fevers, and all inflammatory diſorders, is infinitely ' 
preferable to any other phyfic. th 0009412 

Before we cloſe this account of fevers, it may be ns 
improper hint to the curious, to take notice that a horſe's 
pulſe ſhould more particularly be attended to than is cuſ- 
tomary, as a proper eſtimate may thereby be made both 
of the degree and violence of the fever preſent, by ob- 
ſerving the rapidity of the blood's motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour with, to propel it round. 
The nigheſt calculation that has been made of the quick- 
neſs of the pulſe in a healthy horſe, is, that it beats about 
forty ſtrokes in a minute ; ſo that in proportion to the in- 
creaſe above this number, the fever is riſing, and if farther 
increaſed to above fifty, the fever is very high. 

How often the pulſe beats in a minute may 'eafily be 
diſcovered by 1 the time with a ſtop-watch, or 
minute ſand- glaſs, while your hand is laid on the horſe's 
near ſide, or your fingers on any artery; thoſe which run 
upon each ſide of the neck are generally to be ſeem beat- 
ing, as well as felt a little above the cheſt. HBartles' 
Fayriery, flirt 3h, oO SOD 7 e eee eee 

FEWEL, combuſtible matter; as fire, wood, coal, 
$6? 5899 Tir 1 re VO SIBLE 15.0 OO een ee 

FIELD, à piece of ground encloſed, whiether for til- 
lage, or paſture. = 3 

Piri er a perennial weed common zmong the 
corn. It is all over rough and hairy. The ſtalk is up- 
right, and often a foot or a foot and à half high, Ipotted, 
and branching. The lower leaves are oval, and indented 
about the edges. Thoſe nich row on the ſtalk are di- 
vided, and of that fort which botaniſts called pinna ifid. 
The flowers are blue, and of the compound kind, con- 
ſiſting of a conſiderable number of fmall flowetz, each 


r 
them. The taſte of the plant is a difagreeable bit- 
ter. | 
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_ gardens, after very 


FIG-TREE, the name of a fruit-tree common in the 


warmer climates, and which ripens its fruit very well in 
our gardens, | , 


Method of cultivating Fic-TrEEs. 


Theſe trees are always planted as ſtandards, in all warm 
countries; but in England they are generally planted 
againſt walls, there being but few ſtandard fig-trees, at 
preſent, in the Engliſh gardens: however, ſince the fruit 
is found to ripen well upon the ſtandards, and the crop 


of figs is often greater upon them, than upon thoſe trees 


againſt walls, it may in time become the general practice 
to plant them either in ſtandards or eſpaliers : the latter, I 
think, will ſucceed beſt in England, if they were managed 
as in Germany ; where they untie the fig-trees from the 
eſpalier, and lay them down, covering them from the froſt 


with ſtraw or litter, which prevents their ſhoots being in- 


jured by the froſt ; and this covering is taken away gra- 
dually in the ſpring, and not wholly removed until all the 
danger of the froſt is over; by which management they 

enerally have a very great crop of figs: whereas, in 
Eogland, where the trees grow * warm walls, if the 


ſpring proves warm, the young figs are puſhed out early; 


and the cold, which frequently returns in April and May, 
cauſes the greateſt part of 4 fruit to drop off, ſo that 
our crop of figs is generally more uncertain than moſt 
other ſort of fruit; and it frequently happens, that trees 
which are planted againſt north and eaſt aſpected walls, 
produce a greater quantity of fruit in England, than thoſe 
which are planted againſt ſouth and ſouth-eaſt aſpects, 
which muſt. happen from the latter putting out their fruit 
ſo much earlier in the ſpring than the former : and, if 
there happen cold froſty nights, after the figs are come 
out, which is frequently the caſe in this country, the for- 
wardeſt of the figs are generally ſo injured as to drop off 
from the trees ſoon after. In Italy, and the other warm 
countries, this firſt crop of figs is little regarded, being 
few in number; for-it is the ſecond crop of figs which 


| 


ate produced from the ſhoots of the ſame year, which is 


their principal crop; but theſe rarely ripen in England; 
nor are there above three or four ſorts which ever ripen 
their ſecond crop, let the ſummer prove ever fo good; 
therefore it is the firſt crop which we muſt attend to in Eng- 
land: ſo that when theſe trees are growing againſt the 
beſt aſpected walls, it will be a good method to looſen 
them from the wall in the autumn ; and, after having di- 
veſted the branches of all the latter fruit, to lay the 
branches down from the wall, faſtening them together in 
ſmall bundles, ſo that they may be tied to ſtakes, to keep 


them from lying upon the ground; the damp whereof, 


when covered in froſty weather, might cauſe them to grow 
mouldy; and hereby they will be ſecured from being 
broken by the wind. When they are thus managed in 
the autumn, if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, the 
branches may be eaſily covered with peaſe- haulm, ſtraw, 
or any other light covering, which will guard the tender 
fruit-bearing branches from the injury of froſt : and when 
the weather is mild, the covering muſt be removed, 
otherwiſe the figs will come out too early ; for the inten- 
tion of this management is to keep them as backward as 
poſſible ; then in the ſpring, when the figs are beginning 
to puſh out, the trees may be faſtened up to the wall 
again. By this management I have ſeen very good crops 
of figs produced in two or three places. 
I have alſo ſeen grout crops of figs in ſome particular 
arp winters, when they have, in 
general, failed in other places, by covering up the trees 
wer reeds made into panels, and fixed up againſt the 
walls. | 


In the pruning of fig-trees, the branches muſt never 


be ſhortened ; becauſe the fruit are all produced at the 
upper part of the ſhoots; ſo, if theſe are cut off, there 
can be no fruit expected; beſides, the branches are very 
apt to die after the knife; ſo that, when the branches 
are too cloſe together, the beſt way is to cut off all 
the naked branches quite to the bottom, leaving thoſe 
which are beſt furniſhed with lateral branches at a pro- 


per diſtance from each other, which ſhould not be nearer 
than a foot ; and, when they are well furniſhed with la- 


no fruit, but at their extremities; ſo that all the lower part 


petals being about eight in number, and narrower. This 


teral branches, if they are laid four or ſive inches far- 
ther aſunder, it will be better. Ry | 
The beſt ſeaſon for pruning of fig- trees is in autumn, 
becauſe, at that time, the branches are not ſo full of ſap; 
ſo they will not bleed ſo much as when they are pruned 
in the ſpring ; and, at this ſeaſon, the branches ſhould 
be diveſted of all the autumnal figs ; and the ſooner this 
is done, when the leaves begin to fall off, the better 
will the young ſhoots reſiſt the cold of the winter. There 
are ſome ſeaſons ſo cold and moiſt that the young 
ſhoots of the fig- trees will not harden, but are ſoft and full 
of juice: when this happens, there is little hope of a crop 
of figs the ſucceeding year; for the firſt froſt in the au- 
tumn will kill the upper part of theſe ſhoots, for a conſi- 
derable length downwards: whenever this happens, it is 
the beſt way to cut off all the decayed parts of the ſhoots, 
which will prevent the infeCtion from deſtroying all the 
lower part of the branches; and by this method I have 
ſeen a moderate crop of figs put out from the lower part 
of the ſhoots, where, if the ſhoots had not been injured, 
there would have been no fruit produced; becauſe it is 
chiefly from the four or five uppermoſt joints of the ſhoots 
that the fruit comes out: and it is for this reaſon, that as 
many of the ſhort lateral branches ſhould be preſerved as 
poſſible, thoſe being the moſt productive of fruit ; for, 
where the long ſtrait ſhoots are faſtened up, there will be 


of the trees will be naked, if there be not a particular re- 
gard had to ſupply young ſhoots in every part of the trees, 
Miller's Gard. Dict. | 

FIG, the name given by farriers to a fort of wart on 
the fruſh, and ſometimes all over. the body of a horſe. 
The figs that appear on the fruſh or ſole, diſcharge a ma- 
lignant ſtinking humour, which is very difficult to cure. 

FIG-WORT, pile-wort, or leſſer centaury, a perennial 
weed common in paſture- grounds. The roots conſiſt of 
oblong knobs. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, cornered, 
and placed on foot-ſtalks. The flowers in general te- 
ſemble thoſe of the crowsfoot, but differ ſomewhat from 
them in having the cup divided into three parts only, the 


low plant runs very much by the roots, and choaks all 
others which are near it. F | 
FILBERT, or fiberd, a ſpecies of the hazel propa- 
gated in gardens. 5 | 
Filbert-trees may be raiſed by planting their nuts in Fe- 
bruary; till which time they ſhould be kept in ſand in 2 
moiſt cellar, where no vermin can get at them : but the 
moſt expeditious way, and at the ſame time the ſuxeſt of 
obtaining the ſorts deſired, is to raiſe them from layers. 
FILLER, or thiller horſe, that faſtened immediately tp 
the cart, and which ſupports the ſhafts. PR, 
FILLY, a female or mare colt, 
. FIMBLE- hemp, early ripe hemp. IL OE 
FINE-BENT, the name of a very excellent ſpecies of 
raſs found in great plenty on the beſt ſheep-paſturcs. 
We have given a figure of this graſs on Plate XV. Fig. 4- 
ſee the article GRAss. 3 | 
FIRE-BLAST, an accident to which hops are very 
liable. See the article Hops, 5 
FIRE-BO TE, a quantity of fuel. | 
FIRING, an operation often performed on different 
parts of a horſe. It is done in the following manner: 
when the firing-iron is red hot, the farrier applies the 
thinneſt part to the horſe's ſkin, in one or more places 
according to the nature of the diſeaſe. 
Firing, or cauterizing, is often neceſſary after ſtrains 
and other accidents, which may occaſion a long continu” 
ed weakneſs, or where there is a fullneſs, and the part 3 
grown hard and callous, eſpecially about the joints, ſine ws, 
and nervous parts, thoſe. parts being compoſed of an in- 
finite number of fibres and nervous threads, which lie ſo 
cloſe together, that nothing but what is of the moſt pos” 
erful nature is ſufficient to relieve them when obſttucted. 
This is performed in the moſt effectual manner, by buth- 
ing the outſide, and giving vent to the incloſed matter o 
diſcharge itſelf ; and ſometimes proves beneficial, when 
all other helps have been found ineffectual. 
In firing about the ſinews and nervous parts, great cat 


is to be taken not to go too deep at firſt, but by gentle 
. | ü repeate 


FIR 


repeated razes on lines, till they come to a pale red co- 
Jour ; for if the fire once touches the ſinew, it will make 

the horſe go lame as long as he lives: the ſame ought to 
be drawn pretty cloſe together on each ſide the joints or 
ſine ws, following the courſe of the hair, without making 
of croſs lines, which are of no uſe in theſe parts, and are 
only apt to disfigure the horſe afterward. 

When the more fleſhy parts, or an obſtinate humour, 
that cannot be brought to ſuppuration, requires firing, 
the ſkin ought to be pierced deeper, in order to draw 
away a ſufficient quantity of matter from the part; the 
ſame ought to be performed upwards, to prevent any ul- 
cerous diſpoſition attending it : and in ſuch caſes little 
ſoft doſils of tow, dipped in warm baſilicon, and ſpirit of 
wine, may be thruſt gently up into the orifices, 

The firing inſtrument, or knife, ought to be ſome- 
what rounded on the edge, and gradually thicker to the 
back, ſufficient to keep the heat of the fire for ſome time ; 
the ſame ſhould be rubbed clean, that no dirt or aſhes 


= may ſtick to it, and not uſed until the flaming redneſs is 


in part gone off. All the ſeared parts ought immediately 
to be bathed with ſpirits of wine, and where nothing elſe 


is requiſite to complete the cure, the place is only to be 


anointed with oil and bees-wax melted together. Gib 
Farriery, vol. I. age 251. mT $1214 

FIRING-IRON, a piece of iron about a foot long, 
one end of which is made flat, and forged like a knife, 
the back of it being half an inch thick, and the edge about 
the eighth of an inch, | 

FIR, a timber tree very common on mountainous and 
barren places, eſpecially in the colder climates. It differs 
from the pine, in having ſingle leaves, which are, for the 
moſt part, produced on every fide of the branches; where- 
as the pine has two or more leaves produced out of the 
ſheath or cover. | N 

Fir trees are raiſed from ſeeds taken out of their poly- 
ſpermous cones. The way to get out the ſeeds is, either 
by expoſing the cones to a gentle fire, or by ſoaking them 
all night in water, which will cauſe their ſquamous cells 
to open, and readily emit their ſeeds. The former method 
is the beſt, provided they are not expoſed to too great heat. 
But this ought not to be done until you are ready to 
as "_—_ which is beſt performed in the beginning of 

arch, 

Theſe plants ſhould be all raiſed in a nurſery, where 
they may be protected from the birds, otherwiſe they will 
be in danger of being deſtroyed, when they firſt come up: 
for as they bring up the huſk of the ſeed on the top of the 

plant, the birds in picking off the huſk will break off the 
plant, whereby a whole bed may be loſt in a few hours, 
if they are not carefully guarded from them. | 

The beſt time of ſowing theſe ſeeds is about the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of April, on a bed of 
light earth, covering the ſeeds about half an inch deep 
with the ſame ſort of earth. In this bed the plants ſhould 
remain until the following ſpring, when there ſhould be 
a number of beds prepared in the nurſery to receive theſe 
ſeedling plants ; and the beginning of April they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the beds, at the diſtance of ſix inches 
Tow from row, and at three inches aſunder in the rows. 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week cnce or twice, according to the 
warnith of the weather ; and the beds ſhould be covered 
with mats, to ſcreen the plants from the ſun, and drying 
winds, until they have taken good root; after which time 
they will require no farther care, but to keep them clear 
"om weeds. In theſe beds the plants may remain two 
Years; at the end of which they ſhould be tranſplanted 
to an open ſpot of ground; for their roots will in that 

time meet quite over the beds. 

: obs diſtance-which theſe plants ſhould be placed in this 
uriery, ſhould be four feet row from row, and two feet 
alunder in the rows, ; 

When the plants are-planted, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
bo! they ſhould be watered, to ſettle the earth to their 
Pare, 2 if this is repeated three or four times, if the 
_ ould continue dry, it will greatly promote their 
— "cw root, and ſecure them from the injuries of the 
helen 5 winds, In this nurſery the plants may remain two 
* de years, according to the growth they ſhall have 

"3 and, during this time, the ground between the 


ſon, eſpecially in moiſt land. 


| having a good fall, may not be too long in emptying. 


and four hundred of a year old. Carps delight in ponds 


graſs, whereon they feed in hot months. 


as they never breed before that age. In feeding ponds, it 


taniſts to leaves and flowers which are tubular, or that re- 


they pare off for burning. See BuxN-BAKINOG. 


The ſtem of this plant, which is round and hollow, 


ers, conſiſting of five petals, and are ſucceeded by cap- 
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plants ſhould be conſtantly keept clean from weeds, and 
dug between the rows every ſpring ; in doing of which, 
care muſt be taken not to cut or injure the roots of the 
plants: this is all the culture they will require during 
their continuance in the nurſery : and, when they are 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain, the 
neceſlary care to be taken is, in taking them up, not to 
injure or cut off their roots, and let them be as little time 
out of the ground as poſſible; and, when they are out, 
to guard their roots from the drying winds. The ſureſt 
time for removing of theſe trees is about the beginning of 
April; though they may, and often are removed with 
ſucceſs at Michaelmas, yet the ſpring is the more ſure ſea- 


Mot of the kinds of firs may be removed at the height 
of ſix or ſeven feet; but thoſe of two feet high are much 
better, and will in a few years get the better of thoſe 
taller trees. Miller's Gard. Dit. | | 5 

FISH-PONDS, reſervoirs of waters, applied to the 
breeding or feeding of fiſh. | | 

Fiſh-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watery and 
boggy lands, many of which are fit for no other uſe. In 
making of a pond, its head. ſhould be at the loweſt part of 
the ground, that the trench of the flood-gate, or ſluice, 


The beſt method of making the head ſecure, is to drive 
in two or three rows of ſtakes above ſix feet long, at 
about four feet diſtance from each other, the whole length 
of the pond head, whereof the firſt row ſhould be rammed, 
at leaſt about four feet deep, If the bottom is falſe, the 
foundation may be laid with quick-lime, which ſlacking, 
will make it as hard as a ſtone. Some lay a layer of lime, 
and another of earth dug out of the pond, among the piles 
and ſtakes; and when theſe are well covered, drive in 
others, as they ſee occaſion, ramming in the earth as be- 
fore, till the pond-head be of the height deſigned, _ 
The dam ſhould be made ſloping on each fide, leaving 
a waſte to carry off the over-abundance of water in times 
of floods or rains; and as to the depth of the pond, the 
deepeſt part need not exceed fix feet, riſing gradually in 
ſhoals towards the ſides, for the fiſh to ſun themſelves, 
and lay their ſpawn.  Gravelly and ſandy bottoms, eſpe- 
cially the latter, are beſt for breeding ; and a rich ſoil with 
a white fat water, as the waſhing of hills, commons, 
ſtreets, ſinks, &c. is beſt for fattening all ſorts of fiſh. 
For ſtoring a pond, carp is to be preferred for its good- 
neſs, quick growth, and great increaſe, as breeding five 
or ſix times a year. A pond of an acre, if it be a feedin 

and not breeding one, will every year feed two hundre 

carps of three years old, three hundred of two years old, 


that have marl or clay bottoms, with plenty of weeds and 


Your pond ſhould be drained every three or four years, 
and your fiſh ſorted. If it is a breeding one, the ſmaller 
ones are to be taken out to ſtore other ponds with, leaving 
a good ſtock of females, at leaſt eight or nine years old, 


is beſt to keep them pretty near of a ſize, Mortimer's 

Huſbandry, vol. I. page 290. ney PER 

FISTULA, a deep, narrow, and callous ulcer, generally 

ariſing from abſceſſes, See ULCER. r 
FISTULAR, FisTuLovus, an epithet applied by 

—— to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into 
ulas. | | 


Fiſtular, or fiſluleus, is alſo an epithet applied by bo- 
ſemble a hollow pipe. 


FLAGS, the turf, or ſurface of the ground, which 
FLAIL, a well known implement of huſbandry, uſed 
in threſhing all ſorts of corn. See the article T HRESH- 
FLAX, the name of a plant cultivated both for the 
ſake of its ſtalk and ſeed, the former being uſed in mak- 
ing linen, and the latter for oil. 


grows to the height of about two feet, and then divides 
into ſeveral branches: theſe are terminated by blue flow- 


ſules divided within into ten cells, in each of which 7 
| 4 encloſe 
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eneloſed a bright, ſlippery, elongated ſeed. Its leaves are 
long, narrow, ſharp- pointed, and placed alternately along 


the ſtem and branches. 


The ſoil for flax ſhould be a ſtiff loam, rendered fine 
by tilth, and ſituated in a valley bordering upon water; 
or ſuch a ſoil as is thrown up by rivers, If there be water 
at a ſmall depth below the ſurface of the ground, it is thought 


ſtill better, as is the caſe in Zealand, which is remarkable 


for the fineneſs of its flax, and where the ſoil is deep and 
Riff, with water almoſt every where, at the depth of a 
foot and a half, or two feet underneath it. It is ſaid to 


be owing to the want of this advantage, that the other 


provinces of Holland do not ſucceed equally well in the 
culture of this uſeful plant; not but that fine flax is alſo 
raiſed on high lands, if they have been well tilled and ma- 
nured, and if the ſeaſons are not very dry. 

It is juſtly remarked in the letters which the Dublin 
Society have publiſhed on the culture of flax, that moiſt 
{iff ſoils yield much -larger quantities of flax, and far 
better ſeed, than can be obtained from light lands : nay, 
that the ſeed procured from the former may, with proper 
care, be rendered full as good as any that is imported from 
Riga or Zealand : but, as M. Du Hamel rightly ob- 
ſerves, -ſtrong land can hardly yield ſuch fine flax as that 
which grows on lighter ground, 


In the ſouthern countries, the huſbandmen who raiſe 


flax, ſow part of their ſeed in September and October; 
ſs that the plants which ſpring from thence, remain of 
courſe in the ground all the winter; and this is a judicious 
practice in thoſe places, becaufe plants which have not 
covered the earth well before the ſummer heats come on, 


are apt to be parched by the heat and drouth which uſual- 


ly prevail in that ſeaſon. They ſow linſeed again in the 
ſpring; but the latter do not yield fo large a erop: the 
flax; however, which it produces is more eſteemed, becauſe 
it is finer than that ſown in autumn. M. Du Hamel ſeems, 
indeed to think, that the autumnal ſowing yields the beſt 
ſeed; but however that be, in places where the winter is 
apt to be ſevere, and where the flax, which is but a ten- 
der plant, would in courſe be in danger of being deſtroyed 


during that ſeaſon, almoſt all the flax is fown' about the 
end of March, or in the beginning of April. This ſpring 
| flax is what we ſhall principally conſider in this article, 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the land 
which is intended for flax ſhould be brought to exceeding | 


ſme tilth by repeated ploughings, and that it ſnould be 


enriched by a manure ſuited to the quality of the ſoil. 


Thus, when a paſture is broken up 1n order to its being 
ſowed with flax, it muſt be well ploughed during eighteen 


months, or two years, before it will be fit for producing 
4 crop of flax. To defray the expence of this culture, 
ſome other crops may be got off the land in the mean 
time, eſpecially of ſuch plants as do not occupy it long, | 


and particularly of thoſe which are remarkably benefited 


by frequent ſtirring of the earth whilſt they grow; ſuch. 


as beans, peaſe, turnips, &c. becauſe theſe repeated ſtir- 
rings render the mould fine and looſe, and help to kill the 
weeds, which would otherwiſe do great damage to the 
flax. The Memoits publiſhed by the Society of Britanny 
inform us, that the Livonians, when they clear wood- 
land, burn the wood upon it, then plough it, and in this 
ſtate prefer it to any other kind of ſoil for flax. | 
If the land which is intended for flax be ſtiff, great care 
ſhould be taken not to till it when it is wet, for. fear of 
kneading it. | ; | 

If the ground on which flax is to be raiſed has been 
tong in tillage, it ſhould be ploughed deep before winter, 


and laid up in very high ridges, in order that the winter's 


froſts may the more effectually moulder or looſen it. 

In the month of February, if the land be not too wet, 
ſome very rotten dung ſhould be laid in- the furrows, and 
immediately covered over. In March, for ſouthern coun- 
tries, or in the beginning of April, where the climate is 
colder, another ploughing ſhould be given to lay the land 
ſmooth, the clods ſhould be broken by hand, or with the 
ſpiky-roller, and the ſeed ſhould then be fown and har- 
rowed in with a light or buſh-harrow, ſo as not to bury 
it above an inch deep. If the foil be moiſt and cold a 
little pigeon's dung may be ſown with the ſeed, for it 
agrees admirably well with the flax: but this muſt 


not be done if the ground is very light and too dry. It | 
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will alſo be right to lay wet land out in beds thirty: or 
forty feet wide, ſeparated by deep trenches, to drain off 
the water, and convey it into the ſurrounding; ditches, 
Moſt of our linſeed is brought from the North, name. 
ly, from Riga and Zealand: but we may ourſelves raiſe it 
very good, by conforming to the directions here given. 
Linſeed is reckoned good when'it is large, oily, heay 
and of a bright brown colour. To know whether it be 
oily, a few grains of it are thrown into a red-hot fire. 
ſhovel, and they in that cafe crackle almoſt inſtantly- ang 
blaze briſkly. If it is ſufficiently: heavy, it will fink to 
the bottom of water; and to judge whether it be new 
a number of ſeeds exactly counted ſhould be ſown on 
the end of a hot-bed, and notice taken whether 
all grow. 
When the goodneſs of the feed is known, more or leſs 
of it is to be ſown according as the huſbandman intends 
either to raiſe a quantity of linſeed for ſowing, or to have 
very fine and ſoft flax. In this laſt caſe, the ſeed ſhould 
be ſown pretty thick, in order that the-plants may riſe the 
cloſer together, and by that means grow lender and tall, 
which adds much to the fineneſs of the fibres of the flax. If 
the linſeed is ſown with an intention to let the flax remain 
for ſeed, a much leſs quantity of it ſnould be uſed, that 
ſo the plants may come up thin, and thereby have room 
to grow to their full vigour and extent. As ſtron 
ſoils ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe, it may perhaps 
be moſt adviſable to follow the example of the judici- 
ous M. de Chateauvieux, in ſowing it in drills, and 
horſe-hoeing the intermediate ſpaces. He obſerved .in his 
experiments, that the plants of flax thus raiſed yielded 
great plenty of excellent ſeed. DT | 
Some ſow,. with their linſeed, either annual or pe- 
rennial graſs-ſeeds, when they intend to lay the land 
down for paſture after the flax is taken off. The plants 
grow but weakly under the flax, which, however, 
they do not hurt; but as ſoon as the flax has been pul- 
led, they increaſe apace, to the great benefit of their 
owner. ET ES 5 
Flax is ſometimes damaged by inſects when it is about 
three or four inches high. It is ſaid that they may be 
deſtroyed by a ſlight ſtrewing of ſoot, aſhes, &c. At alt 
events, it is certain that this dreſſing will give vigour to 
the flax, though it ſhould not kill the inſects. . 
If any weeds appear among the flax, as is almoſt al- 
ways the caſe, they muſt be thoroughly rooted out; and 
that the flax may be as little damaged as poſſible in the 
doing of this, the weeders ſhould work bare- focted: 
they may indeed ſit down upon the flax, for ſitting 
upon it is found not to hurt it; but it would be greatly 
injured, if not killed, by being trod upon with the heels 
of ſhoes. | N 3 
The fineſt flax is moſt liable to be laid, particularly 
in countries ſubject to ſtorms. To guard againſt this 
accident, ſome people run acroſs their flax field ſlender 
' poles fixed to ſtakes: but a better method, and which 
is practiſed by the ingenious gentleman who directs 
the cambrick manufactory at Winchelſea, is, to run 
' ſmall ropes acroſs the field, both lengthwiſe and breadth- 
wiſe; for theſe, being faſtened where. they interſect one 
another, and ſupported by ſtakes at due diſtances, form 
a kind of netting, which is proof againſt almoſt every 
accident that can happen from tempeſtuous weather. 
| Opinions are divided in regard to the degree of ripeneſs 


they 


at which it is beſt to pull flax. Some think it ſhould be 


| pulled whilſt it is green, in order that its fibres may be 
the ſofter and finer. Others, with the ſame view, pull it 
up before its ſeeds are quite formed; and others again 
think, that it ſhould not be pulled till ſome of the capſules, 
which contain the ſeeds, have begun to open, being of 
opinion, that the fibres of green flax are too tender, and 
that they fall into tow. - On the other hand, it is certain, 
that the fibres of flax which has flood till it is very npe, 
are always ſtiff and harſh, that they are not eaſily ſeparat- 
ed from the reed, and that they do not bleach well. Here, 
therefore, as in moſt other caſes, both extremes ſhould be 
avoided; and it conſequently ſeems moſt reaſonable 10 
think, that the propereſt time for pulling flax, is when us 
ſtalks begin to turn yellow, when its leaves begin to f 
and when its ſeeds begin to be brown. 


— 
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As ſoon as the flax is thought to have attained a due 


maturity, it is pulled generally by handfuls: but as it is 
ſeldom all of an equal degree of ripeneſs, or of an equal de- 


gree of ſtrength, it would certainly be adviſable to pull 
firſt the ripeſt and ſtrongeſt plants, and then the weaker 
and leſs ripe ; for by this means they would at once be ſe- 
parated, which is of eſſential importance in the watering, 
becauſe the weak and green flax requires much Jeſs ſteep- 
ing than the ſtronger and more ripe. All weeds, and the 
earth which adheres to the roots of the plants, ſhould be 
carefully taken away, and then the handfuls of flax ſhould 
be laid regularly on the ground. | | nd 
The author of the judicious letters concerning flax, in 
the Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations, ſeems to direct 
a too great degree of ripeneſs of the flax when it is pulled, 
and affiens as a reaſon, that it does not otherwiſe ſtand the 
force of the mill for ſcutching it. But as it has been found 


by experience, that the force of that mill is too great, and | 


as a better method of performing this operation, in which 
the force can be ſuited to the ſtrength of the flax, will 
ſoon be publiſhed, this great degree of ripeneſs will be- 
come the leſs neceſlary. | 
As the flax is pulled, it is laid together by handfuls,with 
the ſeed ends turned to the ſouth. Theſe handfuls ſhould 
neither lie quite in a line with each other, nor directly 
acroſs, but a little ſlanting upwards, ſo that the air may 
eaſily paſs through them. Some, inſtead of this method, 
tie the handfuls of flax looſely at the top, then ſpread out 
their roots, and thus ſer ſeveral of them together upright 
upon their roots. In either of theſe ways, the flax is gene- 
rally left twelve or fourteen days in the field to dry it. This 
drying is certainly not neceſſary for the rippling, becauſe 
the ripple will ſeparate the capſules from the flax as effec- 
tually before it has been dried, as it will afterwards ; and 
if it be done with a view to ripen the ſeed, it ſhould be 
_ conſidered, that the flax will be more hurt by the longer 
time of ſteeping, which will become neceſſary in conſe- 
quence of this drying, than the ſeed can be benefited ; 
becauſe the more the membrane which connects the fibres 
to the reed is dried, the greater muſt be the degree of pu- 
trefaction neceſſary to looſen and deſtroy the coheſion of 
this connecting membrane: the finer parts of the flax it- 
ſelf muſt neceſſarily be deſtroyed by this degree of putre- 
faction; and if the putrefaction does not ariſe to ſuch a 
degree as to deſtroy the coheſion of this membrane, the 
fibres of the flax will adhere ſo ſtrongly to the reed, that 
the force neceſſary in ſcutching will prove equally detri- 
mental to the flax. The practice in ſome parts of Brittany, 
as we are informed by the Memoirs of the Society of that 
Province, ſeems therefore much more rational ; and this is, 
to ripple the flax after it has lain in the air two or three 
2 but even one day will be ſufficient if the weather is 
ry. 
if any flax is raiſed on purpoſe for ſeed, or if, through 
the dryneſs of the ſeaſon, or the badneſs of the ſeed that 
was ſown, the flax is come up very thin, ſo as manifeſtly 
to ſhew, that the ſced which it may produce will be more 
valuable than the reſt of the crop; in either of theſe caſes, 
the flax ſhould be let ſtand till its ſeed is perfectly ripe ; 
thus ſacrificing the flax itſelf to the then greater advantage 
of having good ſeed. | 
In order to ripple the flax, which is the next operation, 
a large cloth ſhould be ſpread on a convenient ſpot of 
ground, with the ripple placed in the middle of it. The 
manner of performing this work is ſo well known, that 
there can be no need to deſcribe it here. Tts purpoſe is to 
Obtain the linſeed, which is always of conſiderable value, 
wn Gough the flax has been pulled before its perfect ma- 
rity, | 
After the flax has been rippled, the ſecds thereby ob- 
tained ſhould be ſpread in the ſun, to dry. Thoſe which 
eparate from the pods of their own accord are the fulleſt 
and ripeſt, and ſhould therefore be ſet apart for ſowing, 
— cale the precaution of raiſing ſome flax purpoſely for 
ed has not been attended to. The pods, or caplules, 
are then broken, either by treading, or by threſhing, in 
order to get out the remainin ſeeds, the whole of which, 
as well as the former, ſhould be carefully ſifted, winnow- 
2 and cleaned. When the ſeed is laid up, it muſt be 
requently ſtirred, or ventilated, to prevent its heating. 


5 ſecond ſeed affords a conſiderable profit, by the 
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oil which it yields, and alſo by being uſed, when broken, 
for fattening of cattle. The cakes of linſeed, after the 
oil has been preſſed out of them, are likewiſe found to be 
uſeful for this laſt purpoſe, though they are thought to 
render the fat of cattle yellow ; for which reaſon it is ad- 
viſed not to give them till within a few weeks before the 
beaſts are to be killed. Their utility as a manure has 
been already mentioned, | : 
As ſoon as the flax has been rippled, it ſhould be carri- 
ed with all convenient ſpeed to the watering place. If 
care has not been taken before to ſeparate the different 
kinds of flax, that ſeparation muſt now be made; becauſe, 
otherwiſe, ſome of the flax will be rotted in the water, 
before the reſt will be ſufficiently ſteeped. 80 
The choice of the water for ſteeping it in 1s thus very 
properly pointed out in the Directions for raiſing Flax, 
ene by order of the Commiſſioners and Truſtees for 
iſheries, Manufactures, and Improvements, in Scotland. 
“ All flax ought to be watered in canals, which ſhould 
be dug in clay ground if poſſible, becauſe that ſoil beſt re- 
tains the water: but if a firm retentive ſoil cannot be got, 
the bottom or ſides of the canal, or rather both the bottom 
and ſides, may be lined with clay; or, inſtead of lining 
the ſides with clay, which might fall down, a ditch may 
be dug without the canal, and filled with clay, which 
will prevent both extraneous water from entering, and 
the water within from running off. 
A canal of forty feet long, ſix broad, and four deep, 
will generally water the produce of at leaſt an acre of flax. 
& It ſhould be filled with freſh ſoft water from a river 
or brook, if poſſible, two or three weeks before the flax 
is put in, and expoſed all that time to the heat of the ſun. 
The greater way the river or brook has run, the ſofter, 
and therefore the better, will the water be. Springs, or 
ſhort runs from hills, are too cold, unleſs the water is al- 
lowed to ſtand long in the canal. Water from coal or 
iron is very bad for flax. A little of the powder of galls 
thrown into a glaſs of the water, will immediatly diſcover 
if it comes from minerals of that kind, by turning it into 
a dark colour, more or leſs tinged in proportion to the 
quantity of vitriol contained in it. 
The canal ought not to be under any ſhade, becauſe 


this, beſides keeping the ſun from ſoftening the water, 


might render ſome parts of the canal cooler than other 
parts, and thereby make it water the flax unequally. 

„The flax raiſer will obſerve, that, when the water 
has been brought to a proper degree of heat by the ſun, 
ſmall plants will riſe quickly in it, numbers of ſmall in- 
ſets and reptiles will generate there, and bubbles of air 
will riſe up to its ſurface. If no ſuch ſigns appear, he may. 
conclude, that the water is not warm enough, or that it 
is otherwiſe unfit for flax.” 

Running water is not proper for ſteeping flax, becauſe, 
it prevents that degree of putrefactive fermentation which 
is neceſlary to ſeparate the fibres from the reed; and be- 
ſides this, in ſuch ſtreams, the flax is apt to be carried 
away by ſudden floods, or to be filled with the mud and 
lime which thoſe floods bring with them: but to have a 
ſmall rill of water paſs through the ſteeping place is very 
adviſable, becauſe it will ſupply the loſs of that which is 
evaporated, Stagnant water, which is naturally of a bad. 
colour, ſhould likewiſe be avoided, becauſe this commu- 
nicates to the flax a colour which is not afterwards eaſily 
got rid of, | | 8255 

The flax, after it has been rippled and ſorted, as be- 
fore mentioned, ſhould be tied very ſlack, with a band 
made of a few ſtalks, in bundles not larger than a man 
can eaſily graſp with both his hands, in order that the 
water may the more eaſily and more equally penetrate 
through them; and in this condition they ſhould be put 
into the canal, ſomewhat ſloping, or even half. ſtanding 
upon one end, which, ſay the Edinburgh directions, ſhoul 
be the ſeed end, and conſequently the root end upper- 
moſt ; becauſe, add they, (though I do not find it at all 
noticed by any other writers on this ſubje&) when the 
ſeed ends are uppermoſt, there frequently breeds a great. 
deal of vermin, deſtructive of the flax, and this, they 
aſſure us, is effectually prevented by putting the ſeed end 
downmoſt. However this may be, the flax, when put 
into the water, ſhould be covered with ſtraw, or fern, 


[upon which a wicker hurdle and. ſome ſtones may be laid, 
[ 905% to 


to keep it down, but without preſſing too hard againſt the 
bottom. It is a common opinion, that if the flax is not 
thus covered, the ſun will diſcolour it, even though it be 
quite covered with water. 

More or leſs time is requiſite. for the ſteeping of the 
flax, according to the nature of the, water, the heat of 
the air, and the greater or leſs degree of woodineſs of the 
flax. It is ſteeped ſooner with a fouth than a north wind; 
and that which has been pulled green is alſo much ſooner 
ſteeped than that which has been pulled when very ripe : 
conſequently it is not poſſible to fix any preciſe length of 
time during which it ſhould remain in the water. The 
way to know whether it has been ſteeped enough, is to 
draw a few ſtalks from out of the middle of the heap, and 
then try it: if the reed ſnaps ſhort, without bending, and 
if the bark parts eaſily from the reed, towards its point, 
the hemp has been ſufficiently ſteeped, and it muſt, in 
this caſe, be ſpeedily taken out of the water, for otherwiſe 
it will ſoon become too tender, and begin to rot. 


In ſome countries, the flax is ſteeped but fout days, at 


the end of which it is taken out of the water, and the 
little bundles, or handfuls, into which it was before made 
up, are laid regularly fide by fide, till they have formed a 
pretty thick bed, upon which are then put planks loaded 
with ſtones. The flax is left in this condition four or 
five days, or more, according to the heat of the air; and 
its lying thus in a heap anſwers the intent of farther ſteep- 
ing in water: but as a great degree of putrefaction may 
ariſe in this operation, ſo much judgment and care are 
neceſſary, that I cannot think it an adviſable method. 

The Memoirs of the Society, which the States of Brit- 
tany have inſtituted, upon a truly judicious plan, for the 
improvement of agriculture, arts, and commerce, inform 
us, in conſequence of an account which the duke of 
Choiſcuil, minifter of ſtate in France for foreign affairs, re- 
ceived from the French ambaſſador at the court of Ruſſia, 
to whom he had written on this ſubject, at the requeſt 
of the ſociety, that the the Livonians uſe two ſorts of 
places for ſteeping their hemp and flax; that the moſt 
ſimple of theſe are only holes dug near the fide of rivers, 
and that the flax, or hemp, watered in them (which is 
very like the method practiſed in France) generally ſells 
for from twenty-five to thirty per cent. leſs than that 
which has been ſteeped in the following manner. 

When they would have flax or hemp of ſuperior qua- 
lity, they chooſe a ſpot where there is a fall of clear wa- 
ter, and there make, one under another, five, and ſome- 
times ſix, baſons or reſervoirs, each of which is at leaſt 
one foot, and at moſt two feet deep. The water can 
either be let run from one baſon to another, or be ſtopped 
at pleaſure. The baſons are ſeparated by ſlight banks of 
clay ; and in each bank is a little opening, which may be 
cloſed whenever it 1s thought proper. To prevent the 
ſtream from overflowing the firſt baſon, and afterwards 
ſucceſſively the others, it is itſelf turned a little aſide by a 
ſmall bank of clay, and this bank is broken down when- 
ever the water is to be renewed in the baſons. 

The Livonians put their hemp and flax firſt into the 
uppermoſt baſon only. At the end of two, three, or four 
days, they remove it into the ſecond baſon, from thence 
into the third, and ſo on, till they have brought the ſeve- 
ral bundles of theſe plants down into the loweſt. At each 
of theſe ſhiftings, the firſt baſon is filled with freſh flax, 
and the water is renewed in all the baſons. By this means, 
the ſteeping is not completed till the flax or hemp has 
paſſed through all the baſons, and has remained a proper 
time in the lowermoſt, which is the laſt. Neither the 
Engliſh nor the Dutch import any hemp from Riga, but 
what has been fteeped in this laſt mentioned manner; 
whereas a great part of that which the French receive from 
thence, is ſuch as has been ſteeped in ſtagnant waters, 
in holes dug on the fide of rivers. | 

When the flax is taken either out of the water in which 
it has been ſteeped, or from the heap above-mentioned, 
the bundles of it are ſpread out, like a fan, at the root 
end, and laid on a dry new-mown meadow, that it may 
dry, bleach, and become ſupple. It is there turned from 
time to time, and as ſoon as it is quite dry it is carried 
off: for otherwiſe the moiſture of the dews and graſs will 
have nearly the ſame effect upon it, as if it had remained 
longer in the water, This is evinced by the practice of 


| thoſe,” who, in ſome places, inſtead of putting their flax 
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into water, only ſpread it on a damp meadow where the 
graſs is ſomewhat long, leave it there all night, and in 
the morning, before the ſun has dried it, gather it up in 
large heaps, and remove it into the ſhade, in order to 
ſpread it out again upon the graſs the next evening; and 
this is repeated till the flax is found to be ſufficiently wa- 
tered. In other places, it 1s watered by hand during the 
day, and fo let it remain conſtantly on the graſs. It iy 
then let dry, and is afterwards houſed. But, as M. Du 
Hamel rightly obſerves, this method is ſo tedious and 
troubleſome, that, even if it ſhould, as ſome ſay it does, 
give a little additional whiteneſs to the flax; yet the ad- 
vantage in that reſpect is ſo ſmall, as by no means to com- 
penſate for the inconveniencies of the practice, which he 
therefore thinks is not adviſable in any caſe, unleſs it be 
when the flax, after being taken out of the water, is 
found not to have been ſufficiently ſteeped. 95 

The difadvantage of laying the flax upon long 
graſs, after it has been ſteeped, in order to dry it, is very 
juſtly pointed out in the Directions for raiſing Flax, pub. . 
liſhed by order of the commiſſioners and truſtees fot 
fiſheries, manufactures, and improvements in Scotland, 
when they adviſe the huſbandman by no means to follow 
this method, becauſe the graſs, growing through the flax, 
frequently ſpots, or rots it. T heſe- judicious gentlemen 
therefore recommend ſhort heath, as the moſt preferable 
place for ſpreading flax upon, after it has been taken out 
of the water; and this the rather, becauſe, when the flax 
is wet, it faſtens to the heath, and is thereby prevented 
from being blown away by the wind, whilſt at the fame 
time the heath keeps it a little above the earth, and fo ex- 
poſes it the more equally to the weather: but grounds ex- 
poſed to violent winds ſhould alſo be avoided, | 

« The flax, continue they, when taken out of water, 
muſt be ſpread very thin upon the ground; and as it is 
then very tender, it muſt be gently handled. The thin- 
ner it is ſpread, the better, as it is then moſt equally ex- 
poſed to the weather: but it ought never to be ſpread 
during a heavy ſhower, becauſe that would waſh and waſte 
too much the bark, which is then exceffively tender; 
though it ſoon after becomes firm enough to bear the rains, 
which with the open air and ſunſhine clean, ſoften, and pu- 
rify it to the degree deſired, and fit it admirably for parting 
from the reed: in ſhort, after the flax has acquired a 
little firmneſs by being a few hours ſpread in dry weather, 
the more rain and ſunſhine it gets, the whiter and better it 
will be. | 5 

e The ſkilful huſbandman, who follows this method, 
ſpreads his firſt row of flax at the end of the field from 
whence the moſt violent wind commonly comes, placing 
the root-ends foremoſt : he makes the root-ends of every 
other row overlap the ſeed-ends of the former row three 
or four inches, and binds down the laſt row with a rope; 
by which means the wind does not eakily get below the 
flax, to blow it way: and as the ſeed-ends are ſeldom fo 
fully watered as the root-ends, this over-laying has an 
effect like giving the ſeed-ends more watering. 

« The flax is judged to have been ſufficiently graſſed, 
when it is of a clearer colour than before, when its bark 
is bliſtered up, when that bark parts eaſily from the reed, 
and when the reed is become very brittle : but no written 
deſcription can poſſibly here convey a knowledge of this 
point, at all equal to that which is acquired by expe- 
rience. | | NT | 

« The whole of the flax ſhould be ſufficiently grafſed 
before any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lifted ſooner 
than the reſt, that which remains will be in great danger 
from the winds. _ | | : | 

« A dry day ſhould be choſen for taking up — 
flax; and if there is no appearance of high wind, it ſhoul 
be looſed from the heath or grafs, and left looſe for ſome 
hours, to make it thoroughly dry, 1 

« As a great 5 of flax can ſcarcely be - | 
equally watered and graſſed, and as its different qua” 
ties will beſt appear ar lifting it off the graſs, each d 57 
rent kind ſhould then be coſlected together, and kept 5 
itſelf, that is to ſay, all of the ſame colour, length, and 


uality. 1 
l « The ſmaller the bundles are into which the flax is 
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made up, the better they will be for drying, houſing, — 
| 4 
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and in making up theſe bundles, as in every other ope- ; 
ration upon flax, it is of great conſequence that all the 
ſtems be laid together as they grew, that is to ſay, root- 
ends to root-ends, and ſeed-ends to ſeed- ends. 

The Livonians, ſay the before quoted Memoirs of the 
Society of Brittany, cut off the roots of their hemp, but 
not of their flax, when it is taking out of the ſteeping 
baſons above deſcribed. They then tie the flax or hemp 
up in bundles about as thick as the lower part of a 
man's thigh. Theſe bundles are placed upright, and ſup- 
ported by a ſtake, around which a few of the tops of 
their ſtalks are twiſted, the better to ſecure their ſtand- 
ing. They are left in this ſituation one day, to drain; 
then they are ſpread upon the graſs for one or two days, and 
after this they are laid in heaps, and covered over with 
haulm, ſtubble, ſtraw, or ſome other ſuch like covering, 
to make them ſweat. When the hemp or flax has ſweat- 
ed enough, it is laid in heaps in the ſhade, and there 
dried: but theſe heaps muſt not be ſo thick, but that the 


air may penetrate a little into them. It is on this laſt 


| operation that the good or bad quality of the hemp or flax 
thus managed chiefly depends. Both of them may be 
kept two or three years, and even longer, upon their 
reeds, aſter they have been prepared in the manner above 


directed; and when it is intended to break them, after 


this keeping, they are put into an oven properly heated, 
In the common way, after the flax has been graſſed, 
it muſt be dried by heat, to make its reed break readily, 
and ſeparate the more eaſily from the bark. To guard 
againſt the danger of fire, this buſineſs is frequently per- 
formed in a place diſtant from any other building. The 
caverns, or hollows under hills, or rocks, before de- 
ſcribed for drying hemp, are alſo very' proper for this 
purpoſe. a 
There are two general ways of drying flax. Some 
place againſt a wall, upon uprights and croſs pieces, a 
hurdle of which the bars are ſmall, and about two inches 
alunder, and upon this the flax is ſpread four, five, or 
ſix inches thick: a ſmall fire, made of broken reeds of 
flax, is cautiouſly kindled under. it, and care is taken to 
turn the hemp from time to time, that it may dry equally 


in every part: the flax-drefſer takes off only that part | 


of it which is at the fide. of the hurdle next the wall, 
then puſhes the reſt forward into its place, and fills with 
freſh flax the vacancy thereby made at the fore-part of the 
hurdle. This operation ſhould not be entruſted to any 
but a very attentive perſon, becauſe if the flame ſhould 


be ſuffered to riſe too high, it would ſet fire to the flax. | 


It is true, indeed, that this ſeldom happens; and when it 
does, the loſs is not great, becauſe but a ſmall quantity of 
flax is laid together on the hurdle. Some ſay, that the 
ſmoke of the fire thus made of the broken reeds hurts the 
colour of the flax, and that this leſſens its price when it is 
ſold; but that the quality of the linen made of it is not at 
all the worſe, this liſcol 
leaching. 
The other method of drying flax is by putting it into a 
hot oven. The Livonians make their ovens, for this 
purpoſe, either of clay, brick, or hewn-ſtone. Thoſe 
which are built with clay, are ſometimes large enough to 
contain eight hundred bundles at a time : but it is more 
common to make them for only two, three, ot four hun- 
dred. They are ſhaped like the ovens for an army, that 
is to ſay, they are very high arched. They require no 
ercater degree of heat, which is given with dead 
wood, furze, . broom, &c. than is juſt ſufficient to 
2 the reed of the flax brittle; and the ſame of hemp, 
K the Livonians uſe them for both theſe plants, the bundles 
on they ſet upright in them, and as ſoon as they 
take them out of the oven, they carry them to a kind of 
a mill, to be broken. 2 
he Dutch build their ovens for drying flax within a 
3 Capactous Chimney at the end of the building where 
3 and ſcutchers work. The uſual dimenſions 
thire 3 which is well lighted, are, in the clear, 
8 yy by fourteen ; but it is ſometimes larger where 
The * neſs is carried on, though ſeldom, if ever, les. 
ws 8 of the oven here generally are fifteen feet 
j x F ten in breadth, and five feet in height: its roof 
mit 3 . s, entrance, which is juſt large enough to ad- 
4m 


ouring being eaſily removed by | 
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a wooden door. This oven is not heated with wood; 
excepting at the very firſt; for after the workmen have 
begun to dreſs the flax, the broken reeds, and other refuſe 
parts which are beaten off it, and ſwept up, ſuffice to 
continue the heat, ſo that each parcel affords firing for the 
next, till the whole is dried. The Dutch kindle the fire 
in the oven ſome hours before the day's work is over. 
The ſweepings of the flax light eaſily, and the oven heats 
and cools again ſufficiently before the breaking, and 
ſcrutching is finiſhed. They fill it when they leave off 
work; and the next day when they return to it they fi 
the flax dry and fit for breaking. The flax breaks beſt an 


moſt eaſily when it is a little warm and criſp : and conſe: 


quently the working it then is cheapeſt and moſt advan- 
tageous; and accordingly. the Dutch never draw two 
bundles together from the oven, but take them one by 
one as they want them. It will, perhaps, be needleſs to 
obſerve; that when the oven is heated, it muſt be well 
cleaned before the. flax is put in; for the leaſt ſpark will 
ſet the flax on fire, and this would be a conſiderable loſs, 
as the ovens hold a large quantity. — 328 
An ingenious correſpondent of the editors of the Mu- 
ſeum Ruſticum has given us the following directions for 
raiſing flax, as practiſed by the flax- raiſers in Scotland. 


Of the Choice of the Soil, and preparing of the Ground far 
e Flax. TL LEY: 


A ſkilful flax-raiſer always prefers a free, open, deep, 
loam, and all grounds that produced the preceding year a 
good crop of turnips; cabbages, potatoes, barley, ot 
broad clover, or had been formerly laid down rich, and 
kept for ſome years in paſture. 5 2 

A clay ſoil, the ſecond or third crop after being limed, 
will anſwer well for flax; provided, if the ground be Rill 
ſtiff, that it be brought to a proper mould, by tilling after 


harveſt, to expoſe it to the winter froſts; and that a little 


ſharp dung, ſuch as pigeons, ſheep, or horſe-dung, of 
aſhes, be ſpread upon the ground immediately before ſowing. 


All new grounds produce a ſtrong crop of flax, and 


pretty free of weeds. © When a 1 mould heaps 
appear upon new ground, it anſwers the better for flax 
after one tilling. | „ N 
Flax- ſeed ought never to be fown on grounds that are 


either too wet or dry, but on ſuch as retain a natural 


moiſture: and ſuch grounds as are inclined to weeds 
ought to be avoided, unleſs prepared by a careful ſummer 
fallow. 8 
Before ſowing, the bulky clods ſhould be broken, or 
carried off the ground; and ſtones, quickenings, and 
every other thing that may hinder the growth of the 


flax, ſhould be removed. 
o/ the Choice of Linſud. 
The brighter in colour, and heavier the ſeed is, ſo 
much the better: that which, when bruiſed, appears of 
a light or yellowiſh green, and freſh in the heart, oily and 
not dry, and ſmells and taſtes ſweet, and not fuſty, may 


be depended uon. | | 
Dutch ſeed of the preceding year's growth, for the moſt 


part, anſwers beſt ; but it ſeldom ſucceeds if kept another 


ear, It ripens ſooner than any other foreign ſeed. 
hiladelphia ſeed produces. fine lint and few bolls, and 


anſwers beſt in wet cold ſoils. Riga ſeeds produces coarſer 


lint, and the greateſt quantity of ſeed. Scots ſeed, when 
well winned and kept, and changed from one kind of 
ſoil to another, ſometimes anſwers pretty well ; but ſhould 
be ſown thick, as many of its grains are bad, and fail: 


it ſprings well, and its flax is ſooner ripe than any other; 


but its produce afterwards is generally inferior to that from. 
foreign ſeed. Tp | 


, 


Of Sowing Linſeed. 


The quantity of linſeed fown ſhould be proportioned 
to the condition of the ſoil; for if the ground be in good 
heart, and the ſeed ſown thick, the crop will be in danger 
of falling before it is ready for pulling. From eleven to 
twelve pecks, Linlithgow meaſure, of Dutch or Riga 
ſeed, is generally ſufficient for one Scots acre z and about 


ten pecks of Philadelphia ſeed, which, being the ſmalleſt 


an with tolerable eaſe, is made to ſhut cloſe with 


grained, goes fartheſt, 
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The time for ſowing linſeed is from the middle of 
March to the end of April, as the ground and ſeaſon 
anſwer. "= 

It ought always to be ſown on a dry bed. 


Of W eeding Flax. 


It ought to be weeded when the crop is about four 
inches long. If longer deferred, the weeders will fo 
much break and crook the talks, that they will never, 
perhaps, recover their ſtraightneſs again; and when the 
flax grows crooked, it is more liable to be hurt in the 
rippling and — | ; 

Quickening graſs ſhould not be taken up; for, being 
ſtrongly rooted, the pulling of it always looſens a deal of 
the lint. 5 | | 

If there is an appearance of a ſettled drought, it is 
better to defer the weeding than by that operation to ex- 
poſe the tender roots of the flax to the drought. 

How ſoon the weeds are got out, they ought to be 
carried off the field, inſtead of being laid in the furrows, 
where they often take root again, and at any rate obſtruct 
the growth of the flax in the furrows. 


Of Pulling Flax. 


When the crop grows ſo ſhort and branchy, as to appear 


more valuable for ſeed than flax, it ought not to be pulled 


before it be thoroughly ripe ; but if it grows long and not 
branchy, the ſeed ſhould be diſregarded, and all the atten- 
tion given to the flax. In the laſt caſe it ought to be 
pulled after the bloom has fallen, when the talk begins 
to turn yellow, and before the leaves fall, and the bolls 
turn hard and ſharp pointed. 

When the ſtalk is ſmall, and carries few bolls, the flax 
is fine; but the ſtalk of coarſe flax is groſs, rank, branchy, 
and carries many bolls. 

When flax has fallen and lies, ſuch as lies ought to 
be immediately pulled, whether it has grown enough or 
not, as otherwiſe it will rot all together. 

When parts of the ſame field grow unequally, ſo that 
ſome parts are ready for pulling before other parts, only 
what is ready ſhould be pulled, and the reſt ſhould be 
ſuffered to ſtand till ready. 

The flax-raiſer ought to beat the pains to pull, and keep 
by itſelf, each different kind of lint which he finds in his 
field; what is both long and fine, by itſelf; what is 
both long and coarſe, by itſelf ; what is both ſhort and 
fine, by itſelf ; what is both ſhort and coarſe, by itſelf; 
and, in like manner, every other kind by itſelf, that 
is of the ſame ſize and quality. If the different kinds 
be not thus kept ſeparate, the flax muſt be much da- 
maged in the watering, and the other ſucceeding ope- 
rations. | 

What is commonly called under-growth, may be neg- 
lected as uſeleſs. 

Few perſons that have ſeen flax pulled are ignorant of 


the method of Jaying it in handfuls acroſs other, which 


gives the flax ſufficient air, and keeps the handfuls ſeparate 
and ready for the rippler. 


Of Stacking up Flax during the Winter, and Winning the 


Seed. 


If the flax be more valuable than the ſeed, it ought by 
no means to be ſtacked up, for its own natural juice aſſiſts 
it greatly in the watering ; whereas, if kept long un- 
watered, it loſes that juice, and the harle adheres ſo much 
to the boon, that it requires longer time to water, and 
even the quality of the flax becomes thereby harſher, and 
coarſer, Beſides, the flax ſtacked up over year, is in 
great danger from vermin and other accidents ; the water 
in ſpring is not ſo ſoft and warm as in harveſt; and near 
a year is thereby loſt of the uſe of the lint : but if the 
flax be ſo ſhort and branchy as to appear moſt valuable for 
ſeed, it ought, after pulling, to be ſtacked and dried upon 
the field, as is done with corn, then ſtacked up for winter, 
rippled in ſpring, and, after ſheeling, the ſeed ſhould be 
well cleaned from bad ſeeds, &c. | 


Of Rippling Flax. 
After pulling, if the flax is to be regarded more than 


the ſeed, it ſhould be allowed to lie ſome hours upon the 


ground to dry a little, and ſo gain ſome firmneſs, to pre- 


vent the ſkin or harle, which is the flax, from rubbing off 


in the rippling ; an operation which ought by no means to 
be neglected, as the bolls, if put into the water along with 
the flax, breed vermin there, and otherwiſe ſpoil the wa. 


ter. The bolls alſo prove very inconvenient in the 


graſſing and breaking. 

The handfuls for rippling ſhould not be great, as that 
endangers the lint in the rippling-comb. | 

After rippling, the flax-raifer will perceive, that he js 
able to aſſort each ſize and quality of the flax by itſelf 
more exactly than he could before. 


Of watering Flax. 


A running ftream waſtes the lint, makes it white, and 
frequently carries it away. Lochs, by the great quantity 
and motion of the water, alſo waſte and whiten the flax, 
though not ſo much as running ſtreams. Both rivers and 
lochs water the flax quicker than canals. 

The flax-raiſer will obſerve, when the water is brought 
to a proper heat, that ſmall plants will be raiſing quickly 
in it, numbers of ſmall inſects and reptiles will be generat- 
ing there, and bubbles of air rifing on the ſurface. If no 
ſuch ſigns appear, the water muſt not be warm enough, 
or is otherwiſe unfit for flax. 

Moſs-holes, when neither too deep nor too ſhallow, 
frequently anſwer well for watering the flax, when the 


water is proper, as before deſcribed. 


The proper ſeaſon for watering flax is from the end of 
July to the end of Auguſt. | 

The advantage of watering flax as ſoon as poflible after 
pulling has been already mentioned. 1 

The flax being ſorted after rippling, as before mention- 
ed, ſhould next be put up in beets, never larger than a man 
can eaſily graſp with both his hands, and tied very ſlack, 
with a band of a few ſtalks. 

The beets ſhould be put into the canal ſlope- ways, or 
half ſtanding upon end, the root- end uppermoſt. Upon 
the crop ends, when uppermoſt, there frequently breeds a 
deal of vermin, deſtructive of the flax, which is effectual- 
ly prevented, by putting the crop-end downmoſt. 

The whole flax in the canal ought to be carefully cover- 
ed from the ſun with divots ; the graſly fide of which ſhould 
be next the flax, to keep it clean. If it is not thus covered, 
the ſun will diſcolour the flax, though quite covered with 
water. If the divots are not weighty enough to keep the 
flax entirely under water, a few ſtones may be laid above 
them; but the flax ſhould not be preſſed to the bottom. 

When the flax is ſufficiently watered, it feels ſoft to the 
grip, and the harle parts eaſily with the boon or ſhow, 
which laſt is then become brittle, and looks whitiſh. 
When theſe ſigns are found, the flax ſhould be. taken out 
of the water, beet after beet; each gently rinſed in the 
water, to cleanſe it of the naſtineſs which has gathered 
about in the water ; and as the lint is then very tender, 
and the beet ſlackly tied, it muſt be carefully and gently 
handled. | 

Great care ought to be taken that no part is overdone; 
and as the coarſeſt waters ſooneſt, if different kinds be 
mixed together, a part will be rotted when the reſt is not 
ſufficiently watered. | IT 

When lint taken out of the canal is found not ſuffci- 
ently watered, it may be laid in a heap for twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four hours, which will have an effect 
like more watering ; but this operation is nice, and maj 
prove dangerous in unſkilful hands. 

After the flax is taken out of the canal, freſh lint ſhould 
not be put a ſecond time into it, until the former wat” 
be run off, and the canal . cleaned, and ſupplied with freſh 


water. 
Of Graſſing Flax. 


Short heath is the beſt field for grafling flax, as, whe 


wet, it faſtens to the heath, and is thereby prevented fron 


: ; ip keeps it 
being blown away by the wind. Ide heath alſo te 


3 


1 


ihmine it gets, the better. 
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a little above the earth; and ſo expoſes it the more equal - 
ſy to the weather. When ſuch heath is not to be got, 
links, or clean old ley ground is the next beſt. Long graſs 

rounds ſhould be avoided, as the graſs growing through 
the lint frequently ſpots, tenders, or rots it ; and grounds 
| expoſed to violent winds ſhould alſo be avoided, 

The flax, when taken out of the water, muſt be ſpread 
very thin upon the ground; and being then very tender, 
it muſt be gently handled. The thinner it is ſpread, the 
better, as it is then the more equally expoſed to the 
weather : but it ought never to be ſpread during a heavy 
ſhower, as that would waſh and waſte the harle too much, 
which is then exceflively tender, but ſoon after becomes 
firm enough to bear the rains, which, with the open 
air and ſun-ſhine, clean, ſoften, and purify the harle to 
the degree wanted, and make it bliſter from the boon. In 
ſhort, after the flax has got a little firmneſs, by being a 
few hours ſpread in dry weather, the more rain and ſun- 


The ſkilful flax-raiſer ſpreads his firſt row of flax at the 
end of the field oppoſite to the point from whence the moſt 
violent wind commonly comes, placing the root-ends fore- 
moſt : he makes the root-ends of every other row over-lap 
the crop-ends of the former row three or four inches, and 
binds down the laſt row with a rope; by which means 
the wind does not eaſily get below the lint to blow it 
away: and as the crop-ends are ſeldom ſo fully watered as 
the root-ends, the aforeſaid over-lapping has an effect like 
giving the crop-ends more watering, Experience only can 
fully teach a perſon the ſigns of flax being ſufficiently graſ- 
ſed ; then it is of a clearer colour than formerly ; the harle 
js bliſtered up, and eaſily parts with the boon, which is 
then become very brittle. The whole ſhould be ſuffici- 
_ ently graſſed before any of it is lifted ; for if a part be lift- 
ed ſooner than the reſt, that which remains is in great 
danger from the winds. ET of 

A dry day ought to be choſen for taking up the flax ; 
and if there is no appearance of high wind, it ſhould be 
looſed from the heath or graſs, and left looſe for ſome 
hours, to make it thoroughly dry. | | 

As a great quantity of flax can ſcarcely be all equally wa- 
tered and graſſed, and as the different qualities will beſt 
appear at lifting the flax off the graſs, therefore at that 
time each different kind ſhould be gathered together, and 


kept by itſelf, that is, all of the ſame colour, length, 
quality. 


The ſmaller beets the lint is made up in, the better for 


drying, and the more convenient for ſtacking, houſing, 
&c. and in making up theſe beets, as in every other ope- 
ration upon flax, it is of great conſequence, that the lint 
be laid together as it grew, the root ends together, and 
the crop ends together. | | 


Of heeping Flax after it is grafſed. 


Nothing needs be ſaid here, but that if the flax is to be 
ſtacked, it ſhould be ſet in an airy place, upon a dry foun- 
dation, ſuch as pob-middings, or the like, and well co- 
vered from the weather; and if houſed, the floor muſt be 
dry, and the houſe well aired and water-tight. 


General Remarks, 


Perſons unſkilful in flax- raiſing frequently neglect alto- 
gether the ſorting of the flax, which ought carefully to be 
done at the three following different times, to wit, when 


pulling, after rippling, and when lifting it off the graſs ; 


the conſequence of which negle& is, that very different 
kinds being mixed together, it can neither be watered, 
gralled, nor ſcutched equally, They neither prepare pro- 
per canals nor water. They make the beets for watering 
* great deal too large, bind them very hard, and compreſs 
all their lint ſo cloſe together in the water, trampling it 
own to the. bottom, and putting large ſtones, feals, or 
985 above it, that the hearts of the beets cannot be half 
e or not at all, when ſome of it is perhaps too 
2 done. They frequently take it out of the water 
owes ., has been there a certain time, without examining 
thick, er it be underdone, or overdone. They lay it tod 
era ms the graſs, and upon long grafly meadows, by 

=.) Means ſome of it is tendered and rotted. In taking 


: IN held, they lay root-ends and crop-ends together, 
| 


and 
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or, as is commonly called, head and thraws. Lint ſo ma- 
naged muſt come out very ill in the dreſſing; and the 
fault is generally, but very unjuſtly, laid to the lint-mill, 

which muſt deſtroy what is well watered before it can clean 


the il|-watered part of the ſame handful: And thus it hap- 
pens, that the ends are frequently beat away in the ſcutch- 
ing, when the middle is not well cleaned, the ends of 3 
beet being well watered, perhaps too much ſo, when the 
heart of the beet has ſcarce felt the, water. Such inequality 
in the watering of the lint appears very remarkable ag it lies 
upon the field, the middle of the rows then generally a 
pearing of an higher colour than either of the ends. 2 
ſeum Ruſticum, vol. IV. pa 1 453: | CR” 
The famous M. Thebiffeli, of Berne, in Switzerland, 
has obliged the public with a Memoir on the Culture of 
Flax, the ſubſtance of which we ſhall lay before our 
readers. | 7 3 | 
In his directions for the choice of ſeed, he ſays, it ſhould 
be of a bright ſhining brown colour, not flat, but thick 
and plump ; ſhould crackle much when caſt on live: coals, 
and ſhould fink to the bottom almoſt as ſoon. as thrown 
into water. i 9 71 

With reſpect to ſoils, this writer obſerves; that any may 
do for flax, provided it is not too wet, or too ſtoney, and 
has not too much ſand or gravel mixed with it: ſome, 
however, are to be preferred, particularly. black earth 
neither too ſtrong nor too light; and, in general, ſtrong 
land is to be preferred to light, . 

To prepare graſs- grounds and paſtures for ſowing flaxy 
M. Tſchiffeli lays down the following rules: 1 

The land ſhould, by the end of July at lateſt, be turn- 
ed up in ſmall furrows, about two inches deep. Early in 
the month of September, a heavy harrow ſhould, in dry 
weather, be drawn over the field, in order to pulverize 
the ſoil; and the month following, if the Jarid is not in 
great heart, it ſhould have a good dreſſing of dung, which 
being firſt regularly ſpread, ſhould, in dry weather, be 
ploughed in to the depth of ſix inches at leaſt, with nar- 
row-furrows, leaving the field rough all the winter, 

In the following ſpring this gentleman obſerves, that ay 
ſoon as the eee. is dry, the land ſhould have a good har- 
rowing; and about the middle of April, which is in Switz- 
erland the ſeaſon for ſowing, it ſhould, in dry weather, 
have its third ploughing, ſomewhat deeper than the ſecond; 
and if the weather ſhould not immediately afterwards be 
favourable for ſowing, the land ſhould the ſame day be 
harrowed down ſmooth. | aunts 4, 5 

When flax is to be ſown on a fallow, the three uſual 
ploughings are to be given, obſerving only, that every 
ploughing is deeper than the laſt; and the dung ſhould be 
buried by the laſt, leaving it rough during the winter, and 
managing it as above in the ſpring. . 

When flax is ſown the ſecond year after a fallow, the 
land being dunged the preceding year, and in good heart, 
no manure will be neceſſary ; but immediately after 
harveſt it muſt be ploughed about two inches deep, to 
prevent the weeds from growing and impoveriſhing the 
ſoil. As ſoon as any weeds afterwards make their appear- 
ance, it muſt be well harrowed with heavy harrows, 
and about Michaelmas ſhould be ploughed in narrow 
furrows, about ſix inches deep, lying rough during the 
winter ſeaſon. The following ſpring the ridges ſhould be 
harrowed down, and afterwards laid ſmooth with ſmallec 
| barrows, being in April ploughed for the laſt time. 

Flax, M. Tichiffe)i remarks, thrives beſt upon land 
that has the preceding year borne à crop which ſhaded the 
ground, and prevented the weeds from growing ; therefore 
good flax is ſeldom got after ye. 

This writer very juſtly obſerves, that the quantity of 
ſeed to be ſown ſhould be proportioned to the nature and 
condition of the land, never leſs than two; nor more than 
three, buſhels to the acre. | Light land ſhould be ſown 
earlieſt, but always after the dread of white froſts is over, 
and never in rainy weather, or when the ground is wet: 
a mild day is beſt for this purpoſe, when the wind is 
not in the north-eaſt, and dew may be expeQed in the 
Evening. | N 5/90. \ Yif4 it 7 

It — beſt, our ſenſible huſbandman ſays, to begin to 
plough for ſowing after noon, the harrow following cloſe 
at the heel of the plough. A little before ſun-ſet, the 
ſeed is to be ſptead; beſt at three caſts, and the work 
„ left 
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left in this ſtate till the next morning, when, without 
fail, the ſeed muſt be covered with light harrows, or 
ſtrong rakes. If the ſoil is rather light, and the ſpring 
likely to be dry, it will be beſt to roll the land; and if 
it was not manured before the winter, ſome very rotten 
dung may be ſpread after the ſeed is harrowed in, and be- 
fore the field is rolled. 

It is better to uſe no dung at all than that which is not 
well rotted: ſoot and aſhes, hogs or cows urine, are good 
manures for flax, or in fact almoſt any thing that will not 
carry weeds on to the land. 
en flax is grown to the height of about four inches, 
it may ſafely be weeded; but the precautions taken in 
Switzerland on this occaſion are worth. notice. There 
the work is carefully executed, but with as much expe- 
dition as poſſible, the weeders going bare-footed into the 
field, and working as much as they can, either ſitting or 
lying down, heaping the weeds, and carrying them away 
every time they leave off working. The weeders ſhould 
alſo, if poſſible, always face the wind, by beginning at 
the corner of the field to which the wind blows, as in 
this method the flax will riſe the ſooner; and the work 
ſhould never be done in rainy weather, or when the 
ground is wet. | 

If the flax is to be propped, the beſt time to do it is at 
the time of weeding. To prop flax is to fix ſupporters, 
about the ſize of a man's finger, branched a little at the 
top, and about three or four feet long, at the diſtance of 
every three feet, 

Flax ſhould be pulled in dry weather, in general, when 
the foot of the ſtalk begins to turn yellow, though the 
ſeed ſhould not be quite ripe. If the crop is not all of 
equal ripeneſs, the ripeſt ſhould be ſeparated, as, if all 
were to be graſſed together, the unripe part would be 
rotten before the other was ſufficient] Cratled : it is alſo 
beſt to pull, though at one time, the longed ſeparate from 
the ſhorteſt, When it is all pulled, it muſt be ſpread on 


4 or on a ſtubble, the crop-end of the 
alk being laid to the ſouth, that the ſeed may ripen 
the better. 5 8 


M. Tſchiffeli is of opinion, that when the quantity is 
large, it is beſt to ſeparate the ſeed by W * as ſoon 
as it is got in, in the following manner. The beds muſt 
be made pretty thick, the crop-ends of the ſtalk touching 
the wall of the barn; and over the feet of the ſtalks a 
heavy plank is to be laid, to prevent the flax from being 
ſcattered about in threſhing. The wall, by confining 
the workmen, will prevent them from ſtriking too hard, 
and thereby damaging the flax. | e 
If the quantity of flax is ſmall, it may be rippled in 
the ordinary way, obſerving only that the handfuls be not 
too large. When the ſeed is ſeparated, it muſt be laid on 
a cloth, expoſed to the ſun for ſeveral days; and after- 
wards it ſhould be kept in a very airy place; but muſt be 
ſtirred every two or three days for three weeks. It may 
'be kept in this condition two or three years, without the 
leaſt damage ; but when once this ſeed is deprived of its 
capſule, it will ſcarcely ever keep above a year. 
When the flax has been rippled, it muſt again be laid, 
but thinner than the firſt time, on a graſs-field that has 
been about a fortnight before mown, being ſpread, if 
poſſible, in dry years on damp ground, and in rainy years 
on dry land, but never on wet meadows. It muſt at 
this period be carefully turned every other day, if the 
weather is wet, or the dews heavy. 
The time the flax is in graſſing, depends on the coarſe- 
-neſs or fineneſs of the ſtaple, the heat and the cold, dry- 
neſs and wetneſs of he weather; but if, in bruiſing betwixt 
your fingers, the top of the ſtalk when it is dry, the harle 
or bark ſeparates eaſily from the woody part or boon, and 
this laſt is not tough, but brittle, the flax ſhould be taken 
from the ground, in order to be carried under cover as 
ſoon as it is dry. | 
The beſt method of drying flax for braking, this 
accurate writer ſays, is to dig a hollow place in the earth, 
two feet deep, three wide, and from twelve to fifteen feet 
long, lining it with ſtone, over which, at the height of 
about four feet, is fixed a griddle, or grating, conſiſting 
of ſmall poles, ſecurely made faſt to four or fix piles, or 
Makes, driven into the ground. 
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is either charcoal, or well-dried turf, as well becauſe th 


give an equal degree of heat, as on account of their not 
producing much of either flame or ſmoak. ; es, 
When the workmen begin to brake the flax, they muſt 
go on briſkly ; for it ſhould be done whilſt it is hot from 
the grating, and ſhould be effected by an equable motion, 
eg_ at the crop-end. mY 

n this manner does the ſenſible and patriotic Monf, 
Tſchiffeli ſay that flax ſhould in this country be cultivated 
and managed; and, if we are not greatly miſtaken, the 
method might, with very little variation, be to advantage 
adopted in the Britiſh iſlands, 
As different countries have different methods in culti- 
vating the various productions of the earth in general ; 
ſo thoſe relating to flax, in particular, are greatly deverſi- 
fied. We have, therefore, given under this article ever 
thing we thought worthy the reader's attention. The fol- 
lowing is the method practiſed in the Mahera, a diſtrict of 
the county of Roſcommon in Ireland; and was wrote 
by Mr. John Irwin, a gentleman, who has long cultivated 
flax there with ſucceſs, 1 


Of the Cultivation and Ma nagement of Flax in the Mahera, 


The poorer ſort of people in the diftri I live in, are ſo 
indigent, that they are almoſt in a ſtate of ſlavery. Indeed, 
within theſe laſt forty years, they have much recovered 
from their bare and naked condition, owing in a great 
meaſure to the conſiderable extenſion of the linen ma- 
nufacture. | 

Their chief riches conſiſt in their annual crops of flax, 
corn, and potatoes, in order to pay their rents, which th 
help off with day-labour ; a moſt galling article to them; 
for, as to cattle, few of them have any, or but a milch- 
cow or two at moſt, which are appropriated for nouriſhing 
generally a numerous iſſue. The calves, which induftry 
ought to be let remain with them to increaſe their funds, or 
to clothe their families, a rapacious landlord ſeldom wants 
a pretence of appropriating to himſelf. Theſe people then, 
from neceſſity, it is evident, muſt be perfectly verſed in 
the cultivation of flax and potatoes; and they would ſuc- 
ceed very well as to corn, had they ſurmounted a few old 
prejudices reſpecting the form or make of their imple- 
ments, and the methods of uſing them. It is, however, 
from ocular knowledge of their proceedings, in my work 
and their own, that what I now communicate to you 
is founded, | „ e 

The ſoil about Oran, being ſtrong, deep, and moiſt, 
with a clayey loam moſtly at bottom, yields excellent flax. 
It is here ſcarcely ever produced immediately from the ley. 
The general practice is as follows: a parcel of ley land in 
good heart, that is, which has not been ploughed for many 
years, is proclaimed to be ſet to graſs potatoes (otherwiſe 
ſpaddane, a very miſtaken practice, eſpecially if a deep foil, 
if not to be ſanded, or if a light, if not marled, or limed, 
or otherwiſe manured :) for this land the poor are charged 
from three pounds to five pounds per acre, ſanding not al- 
ways included : a moſt unconſcionable price! 5 

They generally bargain for two ſucceſſive crops z and it 
is for their benefit, as alſo for that of the land, to have it 
ſanded, becauſe it ſtrengthens it the better to ſtand a conti 
nuation of tillage, and to come the ſooner to turf, and yiel 
a good coat of graſs, when let back into the ley ; but the 
ſky-farmers (thoſe who hold at rack-rents) are moſtly lo 
greedy for grain, that it is with reluctance they agree te 
ſanding,, as it abates fourteen ſhillings per acre of thei 
price. When land that requires it is not ſanded previ» 
to this kind of tillage, it is doing it great prejudice; but 
farmers are not always ſollicitous about this matter, elpe- 
cially on ſhort leaſes. 

Land properly ſet in this way ought to be ſanded # 
leaſt a year before ſetting, that it might have proper U* 
to penetrate into the earth, and impregnate it with its 8 
but they are ſuch bad farmers about me, that they ſet, (and, 
and plant their potatoes almoſt at the ſame time. Even 1 
this bad way the land ſhould be ſet and ſanded (or other 
manured) at leaſt in November, and the potatoes plant : 
the March following at fartheſt : but I have ſeen land ne 
ſanded till March or April, and not ſowed till towalds 


end of May, (a palpable blunder z) yet this land has — 


The moſt proper fuel, we are told, for drying tbe flax, 


b tolerable crop, owing to its great natural fertility 3 and 
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ſand becomes of little uſe, if the land is turned up ſoon after | If middling good land, whether in the ley or not, be 


it is freſh laid on. This does much hurt in the country; 
for ſuch land, after it is let out from a long ſeries of tillage, 
(ſuppoſe fifteen years) is a long time recovering itſelf, and 
that which is ſpaddanized out of the ley, and not gravelled 
at all, unleſs of a moſt ſuperior rich kind, is doubly injured. 

The potatoes ſhould be dug towards the end of October, 
or beginning of November at fartheſt, (froſty weather ex- 
cepted) to make room for a crop of bere, or a crop of 
flax, the ſpring following ; if for flax, the land ſhould get a 
deep ploughing before Chriſtmas, to benefit of the winter 
manure, ſuch as froſt, ſnow, air, &c. and a croſs plough- 
ing the beginning of February; and towards the end of 


arch, it ought to get another ploughing in the track of 


the firſt ; then the ridges to be harrowed down as fine and 
as flat as poſſible, and the ſeed ſown in, and lightly co- 
vered with another gentle harrowing ; for the ſeed is not 
apt, from any cauſe that I have obſerved, to be diſturbed 
in the ground. | 
In this ſituation it ſhould be left till June, then weeded. 

Some weed it when four or five inches high ; but treading 
it ſo young hurts it ; and this weedlng is of no uſe, for it 
muſt be weeded again before pulling, eſpecially in deep chil- 
tern countries, where weeds get a-head much more than in 
light gravelly ſoils. In theſe the flax is always ſhorter and 
finer, and the ſeed in leſs quantity; but the Iriſh ſeed, 
though it is often impoſed for foreign, is never ſo good: 
for example, the firſt year's return of foreign ſeed will pro- 
duce a middling good fort of flax, whereas the ſecond re- 
turn will not. Jo ſow the ſeed even ſhould be moſt care- 
fully attended to: a commonly ſkilful hand will with eaſe 
caſt it properly, the method being ſo well known, Sixteen 
pecks of ſeed, at twelve quarts to each peck, is a proper 

uantity for an acre of good light ſoil. In my deep grounds 
| | have — fourteen pecks to be ſufficient. 
The ſeed now much uſed in Ireland is the Plantation, 
but the better ſort of the Baltic or Riga ſeed I would pre- 
fer. The Dutch agrees worſt of all with our climate. The 
choice of it is all known. The women are ſurpriſing- 
ly ſkilful in every thing that regards this plant: one of 
them will ſhut her eyes, put her hand into ſeveral hogſheads 
of flax ſeed, and fix upon that which is beſt; but they 
have marks from preſſing it to oil between their fingers, ſo 
as to obſerve the edges, and from taſte, ſmell, and view, 
without requiring to make the other common experiments; 
whence they are ſeldom deceived; not but the merchants 
play them a thouſand tricks in this article, which is become 
very lucrative of late years, from the vaſt demands there 
are for it. | 
The heavy, pale reddiſh, or rather clear brown looking 

ſeed, blog i and ſhort, and oily in the feel, is the beſt. 

ometimes, among ſome parcels of the ſeed, there are cer- 


tain mixtures, by which predications the women immedi- | 


ately eſtimate the quality of it. The old Iriſh ſeed, of which 
quantities are ſtill ſown, is the worſt of all; the returns are 
extremely bad, and the flax but indifferent for uſe. 

Two crops ſucceflively are common in deep rich lands; 
but as flax is a great drawer, they are not the better for it, 
as it greatly retards their coming to graſs. 

e always ſow flax after potatoes or corn, (bere) and, if 
Proper care be taken in the preparation of the land, find it 
to anſwer well. How far better it may be immediately out 
of freſh land manured, I will not take upon me to ſay : 
ſome writers recommend this method ; but it would never 
anſwer with our poor people. I have ſeldom known flax to 

e raiſed immediately from manured grounds: mine being 


rich, deep, and moiſt, and properly wrought to return a 
crop of ſome other article, yields afterwards admirable. 


| flax, Where different ſoils can be had in the ſame diſtrict, 
it is needleſs to obſerve, that the richeſt and ſtrongeſt, with 
a Clayey loam at bottom, is beſt : the nature of this plant 
requires ſuch, being a great drawer of the nutritive parts 
of the earth ; but, on the other hand, there is a medium to 
e followed in this, as in moſt other things : land may be 
made too rich for flax, which will undoubtedly lodge it, that 
is, "Occaſion its prematurely lying flat to the ground : this 
preveues its ripening, conſequently occaſions great waſte 
Ot it, total loſs of ſeed, and what is recovered of it manu- 
— but indifferently, and ſtands the teſts of uſe worſe: 
owever, 
Pools and impoſed for good on the eagle-ſighted yarn- 
aper, notwithſtanding his great vigilance. 3 


3 


there is much of this ſort ſpun into yarn by the 


fallowed early in the ſummer, and gets the proper tilth 
till the March following, when it is to be ſown, there is 
no doubt but it will yield an excellent and abundant crop 
of flax. Land cannot be ploughed too oſten, or made too 


| fine, for this purpoſe. Flax aught to be ſown and pulled 


in dry weather. | 
It is ripe in my neighbourhood, generally ſpeaking, not 


till the beginning or middle of Auguſt, and ſometimes later, 


when late ſown : the better ſort of huſbandmen think it is 
not neceſſary to ſow it earlier than Good-Friday : about 
that time moſt people begin. 1 

The poor people have Deen marks by which they know 
when it is fit for pulling: the degree of brownneſs of the 


colour is the chief, and is a ſufficient guide to any perſon. 


The men and women, promiſcuouſly ranged in a row a- 
breaſt, pull it expeditiouſly enough, eſpecially if they are 
a little refreſhed with ſome of the good things of this life, 
and lay it on the ſwarth. If there be danget of rain, they 
bind it the ſame evening into ſheaves, and ſtook it, putting 
commonly eight ſheaves in every ſtook. Here it is ſuffered 
to remain for ſome days, till it is ſufficiently dry to remove. 
The poor, from neceſſity, proceed to manufacture it im- 
mediately, by rippling of the rows, and watering it, &c. 
But my method is as follows. After I let my flax ſuffi- 
ciently ſeaſon in the field, ſo as to prevent the danger of 
heating, which deſtroys it, I draw it into my haggard, 
ſtack it, and thatch it well. Thus I let it remain till the 
next ſowing time, (March) when I ripple it and water it, 
and, if I have leiſure, proceed to dreſs it ; if not, make 
it back into a ſtack, and let it lie ſo, without any hazard 
of danger, as long as convenient: or, (another way) ſoon 
after pulling, it may be rippled, watered, and ſtacked, fo 
as to be ready for dreſſing the ſpring following. But I 
chuſe the former method, becauſe I thereby preſerve the 
ſeed, and ſell it, if I take a little care, equal to the fo- 
reign, which will go a good way in reimburſing me my 
expence : it is true, the quantity of flax will be ſomewhat 
diminiſhed for remaining ſo long unwatered; but then it 
makes ample amends in meliorating it ; for I have obſerved, 
that the flax thus managed dreſſes and manufaQtures much 
better, and when in linen, it wears beſt, But the impa- 
tiehce of our Iriſh ladies, who are the conductors of this 
branch, from the time the flax is over ground, till made 
into linen, is ſuch, that they do not reliſh delays of this 


ſort, though infinitely the beſt method of proceeding. 


For watering flax, clear ſtagnated pools or canals, or 


. ponds, are beſt, provided there are no fiſh, as it kills them : 


ſprings and running waters muſt be avoided. To fink it 
under water is proper, and let it lie about three weeks, 
more or leſs, according to the quality -of the flax, and the 
condition of it at putting in, wy 

About me the poor people ſtil! perverſely will water it in 
bog-holes, becauſe they think the water cannot be too ſoft, 
and that the banks, being unincumbered with Jong graſs, 


facilitate the drying of it. 


When it is brought home (as they have no ovens) they 


fix a large hurdle horizontally by a ditch ſide, about four 


or five feet from the ground: on this they lay a parcel of 
flax, and underneath make a large turf fire, and keep con- 
ſtantly turning it. | FI. 

They judge it fit for the brake, by rubbing a parcel be- 
tween their hands, and finding the prickles to detach 
themſelves eaſily from the flax. Sis | 

The braking is a very laborious part: it is pity that about 
where I live there are no engines contrived for this purpoſe, 
as it would ſave great expence in labour. This part of the 
proceſs ought, properly ſpeaking, to fall ſolely to the ſhare 
of the men ; but the women as commonly do it, which I 
think very unſeemly, and ſtill more ſo to ſee a man 
ſcutching and hackling flax, which is equally as com- 
mon with us: but the women always ſcutch mine, and 
I find do it beſt, as I order them refreſhment, it being 
merry making time, (though but ſhort) like vintage, or 
ſheep-ſhearing time. 

The conſtruction of the brakers I need not explain; they 
are ſimple engines, and known to every body. The broad 
ſcutch is beſt, 'as it hurts the flax leſs; it ought to be 
made of well-ſeaſoned oak, to be light, that the women, 
who are dexterous at it, may manage it the more eaſily. 


A great deal depends on the ſkill of the hackler, who 
ought 
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ought to be very expert and knowing in dividing it pro- 


perly, and in arranging the ſorts according to their differ- 
ent fineneſs. I have had ſome hacklers manage this mat- 
ter ſo well, that out of the very tow they produced I had 
good linen for common uſe. I had other hacklers, who, 
inſtead of preparing my flax to ſpin to eight or ten dozen 
of yarn to the pound, of which it was capable, prepared 
it ſo badly, as to produce me only from four to ſix dozen 
arn. 
: To the ſpinners we keep in our houſes we generally 
give from thirty-five to forty ſhillings a year : theſe ſpin 
from four to eight dozen yarn;, but if they ſpin finer, they 
are entitled to get a gratuity in addition, or higher wages. 
There are girls in plenty in the north of Ireland (where 
the manufacture moſt flouriſhes) who ſpin ſurpriſingly 
fine, and many of them with both hands at once, at wheels 
adapted for the purpoſe ; but ſcarcely any of theſe ever 
come into the parts where I live. 

As to the reſt, from the time the yarn is ſent to the 
weaver, till it is brought home from the bleach fit for uſe, 
it forms a particular proceſs in itſelf, and ſhall be commu- 
nicated to the public, when more ample leiſure will permit. 
However, before I diſmiſs this ſubject, it may not be im- 
proper to make a few detached obſervations to illuſtrate 
{till more what I have already ſaid. 

There are various ways to know good ſeed, which is 
one of our moſt eſſential objects. Firſt, To diſcover its 
thickneſs, by taking ſome grains, and ſqueezing them be- 
tween the fingers, until the white edges of the inſide pulp 
or grain are forced to appear. To eſtimate its goodneſs 
by its weight may be eaſily done, by throwing a handful 
into water, and if good it will fink quickly. To prove if 
it be oily, throw a handful on the fire, and if, as ſoon as 
it touches the coals, it burns up and crackles, its goodneſs 
may be depended on. But no ſeed of Iriſh growth, as 1 
ſaid before, will thrive well a ſecond year in any of the 
ſoils in my neighbourhood ; nor will the ſame ſoil anſwer 
for more than two ſucceſſive ſeaſons, without the interme- 
diate occupation of other crops procured from manures. 

As the culture of flax lays down land very ſmooth- 
ly and well, if you chuſe to have your, land let out, you 
may ſow graſs-ſeeds with a light roller, or buſk, in ſome 
little time after your flax is in the ground: they will not 
hurt it; and by this means you will have a full coat of 
graſs the ſame ſeaſon, which otherwiſe perhaps would not 
be the caſe for two or three ſeaſons, flax being a great 
impoveriſher. | „ 
When the flax is a clear yellow, or a clear brown, 

ſomething reſembling a lemon colour, and begins to drop 
its leaves, it ſhould be pulled; but never when it is green, 
though often done, which is a very deſtructive method, 
for in this caſe it loſes conſiderably in quantity and qua- 
lity, both with reſpect to flax and ſeed. Thoſe who ima- 
gine pulling it green will make it yield the finer linen are 
miſtaken : they need only conſult the method of the Fle- 
mings, who ſuffer it to remain the longer in ground, the 
finer they want it to prove for their laces, cambricks, &c. 
Care, however, ſhould be taken not to let it remain too 
long in ground, as this makes it work badly, yield bad 
yarn, and not bleach ſo well. 

I have kept my flax in ſtack in my haggard ſome two or 
three ſeaſons, and never found it was damaged by vermin, 
though I know there are preventatives laid down by ſome 
writers for this purpoſe. | 

If the ſeaſon be moiſt, there is no ſtacking it with ſafe- 
ty, till it remains unheaped a confiderable time in the 
barn, as the leaſt heating is certain deſtruction to it. 

No land can be too good for flax, if the ſeed be duly 
proportioned to it. If the crop fails on a rich and ftrong 
ſoil, it has too much ſeed; for it ſhould not be ſo thick, 
bus that every ſtem may have the benefit of the ſun and 
air to fortify it. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. page 5. 


A ſhort Account of the Advantages of the new Machinery 
for breaking, ſcutching, and beating Flax and Hemp, in- 
vented by Robert Mac Pherſon, Aſſiſtant- Secretary to the 
Commiſſioners and Truſtees for Improvements in Scotland. 


The breaking of flax by the _ hand-brake (which 
is the beſt old method of breaking) the ſcutching with 
ſtack and hand, and beating with hand-mallets, being la- 
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borious, tedious, expenſive, and requiring many hand. 

it was thought a valuable improvement, when, ſome yeary 
ago, a water-mill was invented, by which theſe operati- 
ons are performed with more eaſe and expedition. But 
in ſome parts of the country, a ſufficiency of water and 
water-fall is not to be met with; in other parts where theſe 
are to be had, lint-mills are not erected, on account of 
their heavy expence; and where-ever erected, they arg 
found liable to the following inconveniencies. Firſt, The 
expence of fitting up the mill, making dams, the aque- 
duct, &c. and N theſe in repair, is great; and 
much damage happens by fire, and by water-floods, Se. 
condly, In Scotland, it has hitherto heen found, that on 
account of the ſcarcity of hands, and difficulty of dreſſing 


* 


in the old hand-methods, flax never was raiſed in conſi+ 


derable quantities, until the country people found the con- 


veniency of a mill in their neighbourhood; and 
fore the firſt fitter up of a mill in a part of 'the ee 
where there was none before, could not for years — 1 
buſineſs adequate to his out-lay of money. This cir- 
cumſtance obliged the linen board in Scotland to defra 
part of the expence of fitting up many of theſe mills, 
Thirdly, This mill is extremely dangerous to the work. 
men; many have loſt arms by it, ſome their lives, and 
the nature of the work there is otherwiſe remarkably un- 
healthy. Fourthly, This mill is ſo conſtructed, that the 
ſtroke of its ſcutchers is ineffeQual, unleſs they are moved 
with a degree of violence, that nothing leſs than the vt. 
moſt dexterity and cloſeſt care can prevent from deſtroyin 
a very conſiderable part of the flax; and as that ſkill and 
unremitted attention cannot be expected among a number 
of common day-labourers, the great waſte of flax always 
attending theſe mills is eaſily accounted for, eſpecially as 
unſkilful hands are often employed; for being called to 
this work only in winter, the lint-miller myſt content him- 
ſelf with labourers that, at the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
are not otherwiſe engaged. Fifthly, The carriage of the 
rough flax to mills at a diſtance, the delay there, fome- 
times for months, till others be ſerved, during which time 
the flax muſt lie without doors: damage, embezzlement, 
&c. theſe are much complained of; and, with the waſte 
before- mentioned, have in general ruined the character of 
theſe mills. Sixthly, The expence of flax-dreſſing is ſtill 
kept high, becauſe the proprietor of the mill muſt have 2 
large rent, eſpecially as his outlay upon it is extenſive; the 
miller muſt have a living ; and the workmen extraordinary 
wages for ſuch dangerous and unhealthy work, In ſhort, 
it has become very doubtful, whether, upon the whole, 
theſe mills have not been more hurtful than beneficial to 
the manufacture. | „ | 
The new water-mill for drefling flax and hemp, invented 
by Robert Macpherſon, removes part of theſe inconve- 
niencies. For, x. It is much leſs waſteful of the flax; as 
much ſo, it is preſumed, as water machinery can poſſibly 
be. It not only yields more flax from the ſcutch, but the flax 
dreſſed by it yields ſtill more from the heckle. 2. It is fitter 
for dreſſing long hemp. 3. It is no way dangerous nor un- 
healthy to the workmen. 3. It requires a leſs expenſive 
mill-houſe, and leſs annual repair. 5. It requires much 
leſs water. 6. For one, two, or a few workmen, the 
parts of its machinery which dreſs the flax or hemp, may 
be rp to the movement of a corn-mill, or any other 
mill, by a ſmall iron-axle, or by rope and pully, through _ 
any wall or partition, at a ſide, above, or below. | 
Where much buſineſs in the beating way is to be done, 


the new ay with water or a. horſe, gives entire 


ſatisfaction. But ſcutching proves an operation that re- 
quires more judicious management than can be expected at 
a public water- mill. A lint- miller, who dreſſes flax for 


others, finds his profit in the diſpatch made by the great 


velocity which can be given to the ſcutchers by a power 
water ; but the proprietor of the flax loſes more by the 
waſte occaſioned by that velocity than the miller gains by 
the greater diſpatch. In ſhort, the drefling of flax by any. 
expenſive public water-mill remains till liable to many 
of the inconveniencies mentioned in the firſt part of this 
paper, 50 55 e 
The foot-machines (likewiſe invented by Robert Mac- 
pherſon) it is preſumed, obviate all theſe inconveniencies, 
and go far towards towards bringing flax-drefling to pet 


fection. For, 1. They waſte the flax or hemp as little ” 
5 $44 55 e 


the hand methods of dreffing. 2. They are much more 
expeditious, and as much ſo as dare be attempted without 
deſtroying a conſiderable part of the flax or hemp, which 
above every thing elſe ought to be avoided. 3. The work- 
ing with them is not ſo laborious as the hand methods. 
4. They are not dangerous to the workmen. 5. They 
are not too bulky for general uſe: they are portable upon 
a cart, are of ſmall expence, ſimple conſtruction, can be 
made by any good carpenter and ſmith, and each machine 
is wrought by a ſingle perſon. ; 
With theſe foot-machines any perſon may have his flax 
or hemp dreſſed under his own eye, by his own ſervants, 
and at times when otherwiſe they would be idle, in the 
dark afternoons of winter, when the lanthorns uſed by 
hecklers will prevent accidents by fire, and in the day - time 
when bad weather hinders working in the fields. Thus 


the dreſſing of flax and hemp becoming eaſy, the raiſing 


of theſe crops, of all the moſt profitable to the farmer, 


and to the country, will become more general; many will | 


have their flax or hemp dreſſed by their own ſervants, 
without expence; and when others are hired to that work, 
the expence muſt be much leſs than by the hand methods, 
as the machines are greatly more expeditious. The water- 
mills are not taken into this compariſon, becauſe their 
waſte of the flax or hemp overbalances the profit of their 
greater diſpatch. | . 

The importance of this new machinery to Britain, Ire- 
land, and the colonies, muſt appear very great, when the 
following particulars are conſidered. 


The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Eng- 
land yearly cannot be reckoned leſs than 
It appears from the Cuſtomhouſe accounts, that 
there was imported into England, from Chriſt- 
mas 1762, to Chriſtmas 1763, 100,997 buſhels 
of linſeed. In the fens about Lincoln-Waſh, 
thirty towns and villages have yearly about 
6000 acres of flax and hemp. There are 
| likewiſe ſome thouſand acres of theſe crops 
early in the marſh-lands on the borders of 
ork and Lincolnſhires. The town of Snaith 
in Yorkſhire has the greateſt flax-market of 
any place in Britain. | 
The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Scot- 
land yearly is calculated about = — <= 
There is imported into Scotland about 60,000 
buſhels of linſeed yearly. 
The value of the flax and hemp raiſed in Ireland 
yearly may be reckoned about = =— — 
The linen manufacture there is about double that 


* Scotland, and moſtly made of their own 
. 


J. 
250,000 


190,000 


500,000 


——— 


Sum of theſe — 940, ooo 


The expence of breaking and ſcutching that 940, ooo 
pounds worth of flax and hemp may be reckoned 150, ooo 
pounds; one half of which, or 75,000 pounds per annum, 
muſt come in time to be ſaved by the uſe of the new ma- 


chines; for the new ſcutcher does more than double the work | 
of the old hand- ſcutch in the ſame time. The new brake 


is not ſo advantageous in that reſpect; yet the inventor 
thinks he errs on the ſafe ſide, when he ſtates the new brake 
and ſcutcher both together, as doing only double work. 

The colonies in America are now. encouraged to raiſe 
flax and hemp, by a parliamentary bounty in Britain. 

The great advantages of raiſing our own ſeed, flax, 
and hemp, inſtead of providing them from foreign coun- 
tries, need not be here repreſented. What is at preſent 
\mpotted appears from the Cuſtomhouſe accounts as fol- 
M: and it cannot be doubted but the aforeſaid new ma- 
Chinery will be the means of increaſing our own growth, 
and conſequently decreaſing the foreign importation. 


The linſeed imported into England is annually 


2 Ioo, ooo buſhels, reckoned in value . 
nto Scotland, about 60,000 buſhels = = — 25,000 
ws Ireland, about 80,000 — — — — — 344000 
- ax and hemp into England, about = —- — 700,000 
nto Scotland, about <= _- — — — — =- 120,000 


nto Ireland, about 


Sum of theſe, excluſive 


4 of the blank for Ireland 919, ooo 


And that there can be no want of market for ah exteti- 
ſion of our linen and hempen manufaQtures (which the 
new flax-machinery muſt greatly promote) appears evident 
from the extenfive importation of theſe manufaQures from 
foreign countries; for, according to the Cuſtomhouſe ac- 


counts, there is annually imported into England; from 
the continent of Europe: T4 


Linen-yarn, of value about = = < 200, oo 
Lineti-cloth, of value about = = = — = 1,500,000 
And thread, lace, fail-cloth, 'cordage, ſacking, 

&c. the amount of which muſt alſo be con- 

ſiderable. | 


Explanation of Plate XVI. repreſenting the Foor- Ma- 
CHINES for BREAKING and BEATING FLAX and 
HEMpP. 


O the Foor-BRARE. 


A The three under- brake teeth, or ſwords, ſeventeen 
inches long, three inches deep, one and a quar- 
ter inch thiek at back or bottom, a quarter of an 
inch at edge, the edges two and three quarters 
inches aſunder at the end next the guide B, and 

two inches aſunder at the other end. 

C The two upper teeth, about one inch ſhorter than the 

under teeth. | 

D The brake-mallet, 

weight. 

E, e, A compound foot-treadle. E is eight feet four 
inches between the fulerums, raiſed at F eight 
inches above the ground (or rather five inches 
higher than the ſtance of the workman.) e is two 

feet four inches between the fulcrums, and is raiſed 
at G eighteen inches above the ground; that is, 

fifteen inches higher than the ſtance of the work - 

m | 1 — 
H The ſword or upright timber-rod which turns the 
wheel by the treadle-crank. 

I The treadle crank, of ſeven and a half inches radius 
K The fly-wheel, four and a half feet diameter, above 
ſixty pounds Engliſh weight. As here repreſented 
itt is beat or caſt-iron, but it is alſo made of timber. 

L Braſs cods or buſhes. e e 

M, m The lifting crank. m is fixed firm upon the axle of 
the fly, while the crank M, about eight inches ra- 

_ - dius, plays freely round the axle. In poſition firſt, 
m begins to take round the crank (which by the 

5 lever R pulls up the mallet:) when it comes to 

poſition ſecond, the mallet is again at liberty, and 

by its weight pulls up the crank (faſter than the 
xed pieces moves} into poſition third. 
N. B. The treadle-crank is advanced about one 
eighth part of the circle before the lifting crank. 
a A ſmall pulley, which turns eafily round on the end 
of the crank, and to which a rope is fixed, 

O A piece of timber which prevents the rope from fall- 
ing in upon the axle, but which ſhould not rub 
againſt the rope in its coming down. 

P Here the rope paſſes between two friction-xollers, 
which are ſo placed that the rope comes down there 
four inches, or half the radius of the lifting crank, 
to the ſide of a plummet- line crofling the centre of 
the wheel; that is, to the ſide on which the crank 
turns when it pulls down the rope. | 

Q A pillar, which ſerves only to ſupport the guard for 
the rope O, and the friction-rollers at P. 

R The lever. | 

8 The lever-pillar. 

T Part of the mallet-frame. | 

U Two pillars which guide the brake-mallet. 

V An iron ſpring which receives the leap of the mallet, 
and throws it the quicker down. 

W The pillars which ſupport the fly. 19 

X, U The pillars which bear the brake- teeth and mallet. 

Spur and croſs, ſupports of the pillars. 

Z The bottom frame- piece. | | 

a A broad ftool upon which the workman ſtands, three 
inches above the ground. | | 


B 


about thirty-three pounds Engliſh 


G 


— 


| The brake-teeth are made of good beech or planetree, 
the brake-mallet of planetree, aſh, elm, birch, or oak; 
3M the 
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the ſword, or upright timber · rod between the treadle and the 


tailing the whole, and conſequently rendering it leſs va- 
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treadle crank, of beech, planetree, or birch; and the lever of 
beech, aſh, or oak. The fly-wheel, if timber, ſhould be 
made of oak, aſh, beech, elm, or planetree. All the other 
parts of timber worth mentioning may be made of, fir, 


Of the F 00T-BEATERS. 


The before-mentioned brake may at any time be con- 
verted to a beater of flax and hemp, by removing the 
brake-teeth, and putting in their place flat boards. In the 
upper of theſe boards may be driven thirty-two nails, the | 
head about three quarters of an inch long, and the point 
of the head about a quarter of an inch diameter; the 
points of the nail-heads may be placed ane inch clear 
aſunder, and in the order marked B, at equal diſtances, as 
in this way any of the nails may moſt eafily be drawn out 
in repairing the mallet. An iron hoop about the mallet 
will prevent its burſting with the indriving of the nails. 
For the ſole purpoſe of beating flax and hemp, the nar- 
row end of the mallet is placed toward the workman; and 
where there is much work in that way, the mallet and fly 
may be made heavier, and: then two or more workmen 
can work together upon the foot-treadles, which may alſo 
be made equally long. e _ 

Plate XVII. Fig. 1. repreſents the ſcutching machine, 
where YB G is the foot-board; D, D, ſcutchers; Q, the 
center of the iron wheel C, C, Q; 8, the upright piece, 
or ſcutching ſtack; A the piece on which the hand reſts in 
order to ſcrutch the flax. The machine is put in motion 
by the nunch at M, which is moved by the foot- board. 
Me have been the more particular in our account of 
the various methods uſed in cultivating and dreſſing flax, 
becauſe it is an article, which, with proper encouragment, 
may become of the utmoſt importance to theſe kingdoms ; 
and, therefore, we were perſuaded that we could not do a 
more acceptable piece of ſervice to the huſbandman, than 
by giving the various methods at full length, though we 
are conſcious that in doing this the reader will meet with 
ſome repetitions, which could not be avoided without cur- 


luable. It is fer the ſame reaſon, that we think the fol- 
lowing account of the progreſs. of the flax-huſbandry in 
Scotland, will be conſidered as a very uſeful and entertain- 
ing addition to this article. 


| Progreſs of FLax-HUSBANDRY in Scotland. 


[Written by lord Kames; and publiſhed, about the middle 
of January, 1766, by the Truſtees for Improvements, ] 


As the power of a ſtate conſiſts chiefly in the number 
and induſtry of its people, every thing muſt be of import- 
ance that contributes to theſe ends. This obſervation puts 
the linen manufacture in a conſpicuous light; for it em- 
ploys many hands, and requires the moſt painful induſtry, 
In Scotland, this manufacture, which, within the memory 
of man, ſcarce deſerved the name, has of late years made 
a progreſs ſo rapid, as to become our chief manufacture, 
circulating more money than all our other manufactures 
in conjunction. Nor is there any ſymptom of its being 
ſtationary : on the contrary, it is every year boldly ad- 
vancing with wider and wider ſteps. 

This proſpect muſt be agreeable to every well-hearted 
Briton ; and to gratify the laudable curioſity of ſuch per- 
ſons, the following brief account of the progreſs of the 
manufacture is preſented. The board of Truſtees was 
eſtabliſhed anno 1727 : the value of the linen ſtamped 
from the 1ſt of November 1727 to the iſt of Novembe. 
1765, not including what was made for private uſe, was 
as follows. [xil. 351. ] 

L. Anno L 


Anno 


1728 — 103,312 | 1737 — 183,620 
1729 —— 114,383 | 1738 — 185,026 
1730 —— 131,262 | 1739 —— . 
1731 — 145,656 | 1740 — 188,777 
1732 —— 168,322 | 1941 ——— 187,658 
1733 ͤ—— 182,766 | 1142 ——— 191,689 
1734 —— i85,224 | 1743 —— 215,927 
I735 — 177,466] 1744 —— 22, 364 
— 168,177 | 1745 — 


was a fatal event for the latter. The great increaſe of 
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N SY DOT 9” 
1740 — . 222,870 | 1750 — 36,721 
„ 262,866 + Bn: oe 4 
1748 — 293-846, L7SS. . — 
1749... —7. 322,0481..1759 —— . 45300 
1750 — 361,736] 1760 — 52 153 
17511 — 367,1671760kä—— 5 
1752 —ͤ 409, 0471762 —— 47%) 
rern ——— Sc. 
1754 — 40,010] 1704 — 5733 
1755 345,349 | 1705 ——— 579,227 


Though the progreſs of the linen manufaQure in 
general is not the profeſſed purpoſe of this paper, yet! 
ſhall endeavour to account for it, as a proper introduc. 
tion to an hiſtorical narrative of the meaſures taken by 
the truſtees for promoting our flax-huſbandry. 
The union of the two crowns of England and Scotland 


power which our kings thereby acquired, reduced the 
Scotch nobility to a ſtate of humble dependence. From 
being petty monarchs, they became ſlaves to the crown, and 
had nothing left to ſupport their accuſtomed dignity, but, 
under protection of the crown, to enſlave their inferiors. The 
national ſpirit, bold and brave, ſubfided by degrees; and 
a general torpor ſucceeded, the never-failing effect of 
ſlavery. Though reſtored to liberty and independence, by 
the union of the two nations, yet mutual jealouſy and en- 
mity obſtructed long the advantages of our new ſituation. 
At length the bleſſings of liberty and independence became 
conſpicuous, and invigorated multitudes to exert themſelves 
in-laudable undertakings. And hence that ſpirit for im- 
provement in Scotland, diſplayed upon huſbandry, upon 
manufactures, upon commerce, and upon literature. 
The eſtabliſhing a board of truſtees for directing this 
national ſpirit, upon fiſheries, and upon the manufaQures 
of linen and woollen, was a meaſure wiſe and political, 
zealouſly promoted by a worthy patriot, who was reward- 
ed, by the opportunity he long had of ſerving his country, 
as an eminent member of that board. His: ſtatue was 
erected in the ſenate-houſe, by thoſe of his own profeſſion, 
in token of their veneration for him, as a judge above all 
corruption. From his fellow-citizens in general a ſtatue 
was not leſs due, as a token of their gratitude for his pa- 
Een Ce THE 
But whatever was his zeal for the public good, and 
whatever zeal he inſpired into others, yet the operations 
of that board were not at firſt attended with great ſucceſs. 
The indolence and ignorance of the low people, and theit 
want of honeſty, could not be cured but by perſeverance 
and artful management. But unluckily we were at that 
time ill provided with political phyſicians ſkilled: in the 
cure; which is always the caſe in a country where induf- 
try is dead, and no perſon thinks of it. The truſtees were 
forced for ſome time to grope in the twilight of know- 
ledge: they frequently miſtook their road, and adopted 
meaſures that were not always adequate to the ends pro- - 
poſed. But as the intendment of this paper is neither to 
make a ſatire nor encomium upon the truſtees, it ſhall on- 
ly be obſerved in paſſing, that the ignorance of this 
nation with reſpe& to manufactures, and with reſpect to 
the means of promoting them, may well excuſe the few 
errors committed by the truftees at the commencement of 
their management; and that theſe errors ought not to de- 
rogate from their merit, in ſerving their country without 
the ſlighteſt motive of private intereſt. He 
The truſtees, having with great aſſiduity ſurmounted 
endleſs difficulties and obſtructions, were encouraged to 
redouble their diligence. The people are in a meaſure 
reclaimed from idleneſs and diſhoneſty : induſtry is ga” 
ing ground, and is ſpreading even to diſtant corner * | 
ſpinners and weavers greatly multiplied, are daily acqur 
ing more and more ſkill : many bleachfields are perfected, 
and the colour of our linens is much improved. Nor have 
water-mills been neglected for dreſſing flax of our ou 
h; though theſe, after much beſtowed, de 
growth; though theſe, after much expence | 
not now give general ſatisfaction. 8 0 
Theſe expenſive articles drew great ſums from the ti 
tees; ſo great, that little was left for promoting 0 
branches. But theſe articles being now far advanced, 
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| as not to require much further ſupport, it is che-intendo 


FLA 


of the truſtees, to promote the growth of our own flax 
with theit utmoſt aſſiduity. This appears the proper time 
for encouraging that capital article, becauſe a market is 
now provided for it, viz. a home market, which of all is 
the beſt; and no perſon can doubt of this market, when 
he is informed, that foreign flax, to the amount of 
110,0001. is yearly imported into Scotland, 

The ſaving this annual ſum to the nation is not the 
only, nor indeed the greateſt benefit that will accrue by 
promoting flax-huſbandry. A manufacture. cannot but be 
upon a precarious footing, when recourſe muſt be had to 
a foreign market for the crude materials; and à nation 
muſt be upon a precarious footing, when it is in the power 
of foreigners, with a ſingle fiat, to ſtarve a great propor- 
tion of its people, by withdrawing from them the means of 
labour. This obſervation is in part unhappily verified by 
the preſent ſtate of our flax-commerce; for foreign flax 
has, within theſe ſeven years, been gradually ſo much 
raiſed upon us, that we pay now for it fifty per cent. more 
than formerly, Secondly, For a further encouragement 
to raiſe flax, the farmer may be aſſured, that our own flax, 
when ſkilfully managed, and the ground well prepared, 
is tough, compact, and ſmooth; and conſequently, for 
thread, lace, gauze, cambrick, and lawn, is better fitted 
than that of Holland, which generally is ſpungy and cot- 
tony. Scotch flax, when brought. to its utmoſt perfec- 
tion, may probably rival even that of Flanders. It is too 
good for Oſnaburgs, which require coarſe Ruſſian flax. 
The Dutch flax is only preferable for thick hollands. 
Thirdly, All the labour beſtowed upon _— flax pur- 
chaſed by us, in preparing the ground, in ſowing and 
pulling, in watering, graſing, and dreſſiag for the heckle, 
is paid for by us. What a benefit to this nation muſt it be, 
to give bread to numbers of our own people, by employ- 
ing them in that work? Fourthly, As a conſiderable pro- 
portion of the flax we -uſe is of foreign growth, and as the 
heckler and the ſpinner muſt pay money for it, the one is 
diſpoſed to over-heckle it, and the other to draw it out into 
too fine yarn, in order to make the moſt of their money. 
This evil would be in a good meaſure prevented by having 
flax in plenty of our own growth ; for the heckler and 
ſpinner would in that caſe uſe it freely, without labouring 
to draw it beyond its griſt. | | | 

The truſtees, for theſe reaſons, cannot direct their ma- 
nagement to a more important object than to that of flax- 
railing, This indeed they had early in view, though they 
did not always hit upon the moſt effectual means. They 
brought flax-raiſers and flax · dreſſers from Holland, Flan- 
ders, and England: they publiſhed directions for raiſing 
flax: they laid out money for breeding apprentices to flax- 
railing and flax - dreſſing: they encouraged the erection of 
lint-mills; gave ſalaries to ſtationed raiſers and dreſſers of 
flax, and diſtributed heckles. The article laſt mention- 
ed did good, and continues to do good; but moſt of the 
other articles were leſs ſucceſsful than was expected, be- 
Cauſe the truſtees, inflamed with the ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
made a more rapid progreſs than was conſiſtent with the 
circumſtances of the country, For. one inſtance, it ſel- 
dom happens that the beſt artiſts are moved by the hope 
of greater gain to deſert their native country; and there- 

fore to ſend ſome hopeful young men abroad to be 
thoroughly perfected in the art, is a meaſure more flow 
Indeed, but always more ſucceſsful. And had. this me- 
thod been followed, the ſuperior ſkill of the men thus edu- 
cated, would have procured them good bread, without bur- 
dening the public fund with ſalaries. By neglecting this 
lafe meaſure, there were few or no ſkilful perſons that 
could be employed as ſtationary raiſers and dreſſers of flax; 
and the truſtees were forced to take up with ſuch. perſons 
as could procure the beſt recommendations, which gene- 
rally proceeded from intereſted motives, The negligence, 
accordingly, and unſkilfulneſs of theſe perſons, ruined all. 
ne of the encouragements. for flax-raiſing, was a pre- 
m of fifteen ſhillings upon every acre prepared for flax- 
» according to a method preſcribed. This premium 
Fer in effect putting the plough before the horſes. It in- 
= excited many to ſow linſeed; but it was ſoon d iſ- 
8 and might have been foreſeen, that it was no 
BR encouragement, without providing a market for 
ax, when ſeparated from the ground. The premium 


miu 
eed 


Was not the half of the price of the ſeed: the product lay 


3 | 


upon the farmer's band, who had neither ſkill nor people 
for dreſſing it with ſtock and hand, lint-mills being at that 
time extremely rare; and, by theſe means, he was upon 
the whole a great loſer by this premium. 23 

Lint-boors came next in play, by a hint taken from 
Holland and Flanders. The lint-boors there purchaſed 
all the green lint in the neighbourhood, water and graſe 
it, and, in a word, prepare it for the heckle. This meaſure 
had a fair appearance; the truſtees were fond of it, and 
gave great encouragement for carrying it into execution: 
But this meaſure proved abortive; and it could not hap- 
pen otherwiſe. It was not adverted to; that the culture of 


flax had ſubſiſted in Holland and Flanders for centuries ; 


and that conſiderable ſtocks were acquired by dealing in 
the different branches of the manufacture, part of which 
could not be better employed than in the lucrative trade of 
a lint-boor, ſurrounded with lint fields, that ſave the ex- 
pence of carriage. In Scotland every article was oppoſite: 
the manufacture was till in its infancy: no proviſion of 
ſkilful hands; lint-felds were thinly ſcattered ; and it was 
a great burden upon the lint-boor to carry ſo weighty a 
crop from a great diſtance : no perſon had a ſtock for 
building houſes, preparing canals, &e. and had there 
been ſuch: perſons, ' they would not have ſtooped to an in- 
ferior branch, while the higher branches lay open to em- 
ploy their money upon. | | 
The water-mills, mentioned above, having a ſpecious 
appearance, met with vigorous encouragement, and ex- 
hauſted a great deal of public money. They were fa- 
vourites of the country-people, by ſaving labour in dreſſing 
the flax; of which thoſe were the.moſt ſenſible who were 
acquainted with the ſlowneſs and fatigue of the ſtock and 


hand. It was not doubted but that theſe mills would in- 


cline every farmer to raiſe flax; and the truſtees were in- 
tent to accelerate that effect. A premium was notified of 
eighteen-pence per ſtone for dreſſed flax of our own 
growth; which was confined to the three great linen 
counties of Perth, Fife, and Angus, becauſe the public 
fund was not adequate to a more general premium. The 
ſucceſs of this meaſure has been conſiderable ; and would 
have been ſtill more conſiderable, had a ſufficient number 
of ſkilful flax-raiſers been provided to inſtru the country 
people. The demand for foreign flax has greatly ſubſided 
in theſe counties; and in a few years will probably vaniſh 
altogether. This premium is now transferred to the coun- 
ties of Lanark, Air, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Stirling, 
where it will certainly produce the ſame beneficial effects ; 
and the intention is, to carry it progreſſively through the 
kingdom, | | | 

F or the ſame purpoſe of promoting flax-raiſing, quan- 
tities of linſeed have been diſtributed, moſtly in the high- 
lands, at firſt gratis, and afterward under prime cgft. This 
meaſure had a good effect; but not equivalent to the ſums 
beſtowed upon it. For the farmers were not ſufficiently 
{killed in preparing the ground: and they were not ſuffi- 
ciently anxious to be inſtructed, becauſe they put little va- 
lue upon ſeed which they got for nothing, or at a low 
price. 

To remedy this evil, and to excite a ſpirit of cultiva- 
tion, large premiums were given for the greateſt quanti- 
ties of flax produced upon an acre. This inflamed the in- 
duſtry of the farmer, and had the effect of procuring very 
rich crops. Some farmers became expert in high dreſſing for 
flax-ſced, and every one was fond to receive inſtruction; 
which was the great object of the premium. And yet the 
truſtees were forced to drop this premium, though with 
great reluctance, before the effect was completed. In- 
duſtry was not ſo far advanced as to have reclaimed entirely 
the labouring poor from trick and deceit. The premiums 
were conſiderable; and if, upon the one hand, they pro- 
moted good huſbandry, they, on the other, were a temp- 
tation to practiſe fraudulent methods for obtaining falſe re- 
ports of the quantities of flax produced. Such frauds are 


infectious; and the truſtees ſaw no other means to prevent 
the infection, but to withdraw the bounty altogether. 


There is no reaſon, however, to repent of having ſet this 
meaſure on foot; for tho it may not have had the complete 
effect intended, it has undoubtedly promoted ſkill in flax- 
huſbandry, and has alſo given ſufficient evidence to the 


flax. farmer, that plentiful crops can be produced by high | 


Cultivation. 


To 
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To proceed in the hiſtory of water-mills, experience | 


diſcovered that they were attended with many inconve- 
niencies. The labour of carrying rough lint to theſe mills 
from a diſtance, came to be felt; as alſo the delay of 


getting the lint dreſſed, when the mill happens to be much 


employed. At the ſame time, the ordinary yield of this 
mill in dreſſed flax, is ſo much infertor in quantity to that 
of ſtock and hand, as to over-balance fully what is ſaved 
upon labour; not to mention the hurt that is done to the 
flax by the violent and ill directed action of the mill. But 
the worſt of all is, that the lint- miller, being under no 
check nor controul, is tempted to defraud his cuſtomers of 
part of their dreſſed flax: and there are inſtances where 
the whole has been with-held from poor people, who it 
was thought would not have courage to bring a law-ſuit. 
In many places there is not ſufficient houſe-room provided 
for the flax that is brought to the mill: which, in a buſy 
time, is often expoſed to the air for months together be- 
fore the miller can reach it. By theſe means, many lint- 
millers, I am far from ſaying the whole, are ſo ſunk in 
their credit, that the farmers in their netghbourhood, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to the foregoing hardſhips, chuſe to aban- 
don flax-raiſing altogether, 

It is peculiarly lucky for Scotland, that, during this 
diſtreſſing ſituation, a flax-machine has been invented, that 


promiſes not only to remedy the ſaid inconveniencies, but 


alſo to advance flax-drefling to its perfection, with no leſs 
frugality than expedition. It is wrought by a ſingle hand, 


takes up little room, is portable in A cart, and fo little 


expenſive, that three or four neighbouring farmers may 
have one in common for a meer trifle contributed by each. 


FLA 


this labour, their convening together in one place, with 2 
fire for drying the flax, will afford them high amuſement. 
Their labour will be eaſy, being divided among many 
hands, and it is fit that the farmer encourage them by tak. 
ing part in the Jabour. A little care, at the ſame time 
with proper lanterns, fuch as are uſed in heckling, will re- 
move all hazard of fire; eſpecially if the farmer himſelf 
take a narrow ſurvey every evening when the ſervants leave 
off work. 

Though the dreffing of flax by this machine requires 
not more fkill than by ſtock and hand, yet to ſhow the 
management of it, particularly the dexterous handling of 
the flax, and to inſtruct the country people in the preced- 
ing articles of chuſing and preparing ground, weeding, 


pulling, watering, and graſing, it muſt be of conſequence 


that the truſtees educate and employ in different parts a 
number of itinerants. This method of having the flax 
dreffed by the country ſervants in their otherwiſe idle hours, 
is far ſuperior to that of lint-boors, even ſuppoſing we were 
ripe for theſe artiſts ; becauſe by no other means it is poſſi. 
ble to get flax dreſſed without expence, and indeed with- 
out any labour that can be reckoned upon. The expence 
of dreſſing has hitherto been a bulky article; and, conſi- 
dering the waſte occaſioned by water-mills, is perhaps not 
under forty per cent. of the flax; all of which may be 
ſaved by the machine under conſideration. 

Though few of the meaſures Jaid down by the truſtees 
for promoting flax-huſbandry, have correſponded to the 
ſanguine hopes at firſt conceived of them ; yet theſe mea- 
ſures, imperfect as they were, contributed confiderably to 
the improvement of flax-huſbandry, which is farther ad- 


Its motion, at the ſame time, is ſo eaſy, and ſo much under 
command, that it is equal to ſtock and hand with reſpect 
to the yield of dreſſed flax, and alſo with reſpect to the gen- 
tleneſs of its motions. And taking into the account the 
expedition of this machine, which performs at leaſt thrice 
the work of ſtock and hand, it muſt be pronounced a happy 
invention. 

But we have not exhauſted all that can be ſaid in its fa- 
vour, nor indeed the greater part. It is a capital advan- 
tage, that by it the farmer can ſuperintend the dreſſing his 
flax without hazard of being cheated ; and, what is ſtill 
more, to get his flax dreſſed without a farthing of charge 

, Which may be done by the following method. The flax is 
generally watered and graſed before the corn-harveſt, or at 
leaſt before the buſy time of it; and therefore may be done 
by the farm- ſervants, without interrupting other work. 

. The flax may be houſed at the end of a barn, or other 
convenient place, till winter, when the farm-ſervants, for 


vanced than is commonly thought. The value of flax 
annually produced in Scotland, after it is heckled, and 
ready for the ſpinner, may be pretty nearly aſcertained as 
follows: The value of linen cloth now made in a year, 
amounts to about 700,000]. the value of the thread ma- 
nufactured in a year cannot be lefs than 100, ooo l. we 
are more uncertain about the quantity of the linen yarn 
exported ; but we cannot be far wrong in ſtating it at an- 
other 100, ooo Il. and theſe articles amount in whole to 
oo, ooo l. The next point is to aſcertain the value of 
heckled flax uſed in theſe different articles. Taking all 
the different kinds of linen cloth at an average, the value 
of the heckled flax may be about a third; and the propor- 
tion is rather more in thread. Of the yarn exported, the 
value of the flax cannot be much below the half. Joining 
theſe particulars together, the value of the heckled flax 
annually manufactured in Scotland amounts to 316,6661. 
Subtract the value of the flax imported, and the price of 


want of light, are laid idle for ſome hours in the afternoon. 
During this time, the farmer and his ſervants cannot be 
more profitably employed than in dreſſing their flax; and 
the long nights afford more than ſufficient time for drefling 
all that will be raiſed by a knot of neighbouring farmers. 
And even ſuppoſing the ſwifteſt progreſs of lint- huſbandry, 
every farmer may afford to purchaſe a machine for his own 
uſe ſolely, which may be employed, not only during the 
dark hours of the afternoon, but frequently in day-light, 
when bad weather forbids all fhield-operations. 

It is difficult, I am ſenſible, to entice people to employ 
in labour their accuſtomed idle hours ; but addreſs and per- 
ſeverance will conquer many difficulties. And to operate 
this converſion of idleneſs into labour, there is one means 


heckling it, which is performed at home, computed to 
125, oo0 l. the remainder, 191, 666 J. or 190,000 l. in 
round numbers, is the value of the heckled flax from our 
own growth. | | 

The purpoſe of this paper is, to encourage landholders 
and farmers to apply vigorouſly to flax-raiſing, which, 
from what is ſaid above, will appear equally beneficial to 
themſelves and to their country, The truſtees ſtruggled 
at firſt with many difficulties ; the ignorance, the idle- 
neſs, the indocility of the people, But happily theſe 
difficulties are in a meaſure ſurmounted. There are not 
wanting hands expert in raiſing and dreſſing flax; and 
the truſtees are bent upon increaſing their number. To 
deal in this article, the encouragement muſt be great, 


when there is a market at home; and there muſt al- 
ways be ſuch a market while importation continues. 

late premiums for the greateſt quantity of flax upon al 
acre, have ſpread the art of preparing land for flax-ſeed; 
and reiterated experiments of the great produce of flax 
from high dreſſing, muſt rouſe every farmer. The bounty 
of eighteen-pence per ſtone for dreſſed flax, though ll. 
mited to a few counties, will in time make its propre 
through every county ; and farmers, if they regard thelr 
intereſt, will early prepare for receiving the benefit 0 
this bounty when it reaches them. But of all ch. 
couragements for flax-raiſing, that of the new machine 
is in reality the greateſt; by preventing a great waſte 0 
flax, by reſcuing farmers out of the fraudulent ans 5 
lint-millers, and by ſaving an endleſs expence former/ 
laid out for bringing lint to the heckle. In uſing ch 
machine, a farmer ſuperintends the dreſſing his m—_ 
matey 3 1 

it is done by his own ſervants when they her 


among many that cannot fail of ſucceſs, An article is 
commonly ſtipulated by farm-ſervants as part of their wages, 
which is, to have ground allotted them for ſowing ſome 
lint-ſeed. They are generally put off with the worſt ſoil, 
ill prepared: their crops are ſcanty : the expence of dreſſin 
unconſcionable : and ſtating every article by a juſt calcula- 

tion, lint purchaſed at a market would come cheaper to 
them than what they thus procure. To engage them to 
work at the machine, no more is neceſſary but that the 
farmer take them in as partners. He has, for example, 
one hogſhead of linſeed; they another among them, 
Let it be all ſown promiſcuouſly in the ſame field ; upon 
which, for his own ſake, the farmer will beſtow the higheſt 
drefling. It is watered in common, graſed in common, 
and dreſſed in common. When a diviſion is made in pro- 
portion to the quantities ſown, the poor labourers will 
rejoice in a double increaſe, purchaſed with a little addi- 
tional labour, without any expence. Far from grudging 
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pay a conſiderable part of the rent, and make quicker te- 
turns of money than moſt other crops. Nor ought it to 
be overlooked, that the finding employment for ſervants | 
when they would otherwiſe be idle, comes to the ſame 
with leſlening their wages. The truſtees will diſperſe a 
few of theſe machines gratis in different quarters to ſerve 
as models. The machine is of eaſy conſtruction, and 
can be correctly copied by any good workman. 
It is zealouſly to be, wiſhed, and may reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that the flax-railing will be greatly promoted by 
this machine, and will creep into every corner. But there 
is ſomething ſtill wanting to complete the encouragement ; 
and that is, a ready market for the flax when it is prepared 
for the heckle. To that end the truſtees will conſider 
whether it may not be proper to appoint lint-markets in 
certain counties, where buyers and ſellers may reſort : and 
to proclaim premjums for the greateſt quantities of flax 
brought by individuals to theſe markets: and we cannot 
copy a better mode] than the premiums given for improv- 
ing the ſtaple of our wool; a regulation that has a fine 
effect. It is ſubmitted, whether it may not be proper to 
begin with appointing three or four markets within the five 
weltern counties which at preſent enjoy the bounty of 
eighteen-pence per ſtone ſor home flax; becauſe frauds 
that may be committed in claiming the propoſed premiums, 
will be eaſily checked by the itinerant raiſers and dreſſers 
of flax appointed for inſtructing the people in theſe coun- 
ties, The truſtees will alſo conſider, whether it may not 
be uſeful to proclaim at the ſame time flax-fairs in central 
places of other counties, aſſuring the inhabitants of the 
premium in their courſe. | 
Having diſcuſſed flax-raifing, we ſhall ſubjoin an ap- 
pendix regarding the linen manufacture in general. As 
this manufacture is now advanced much beyond what is 
neceſſary for our own conſumption, it is the duty of che 
truſtees to attend to the commerce of that commodity, and 
to uſe their endeavours to put it upon the beſt footing. 
To form a ſolid judgment upon this important fabied, 
one muft be previouſly acquainted with the manner in 
which that commerce is carried on at-preſent; a brief view 
of which is as follows: London is our capital market: 
our linens are conſigned to factors who ſell upon time; to 
them it is of little conſequence what the price be, or 
whether punQual payment be made, becauſe they remit: 
only what money they receive: commiſſion and other 
Charges are ſubtracted ; which, with ſlow payments, is a: 
grievous burden upon the dealers in this . Of a 
commerce carried on in this manner, the natural and ne- 
_ cellary effect with reſpect to the dealers here, is to confine 
it to thoſe who have large ſtocks, and can afford to lie out 
of their money. This ſtate of our linen- commerce mult 
cramp the manufacture exceedingly: it is in effect a mono- 
poly, and a monopoly of the veiy ſtricteſt kind, confining 
manufacturers to the wholeſale-dealer who lives among 
them, or in their neighbourhood ; for to try all the dealers 
Where a ſingle web only is to be fold, would be a great 
waſte of time, with little proſpect of a beiter price. 
here are, it is true, ſome petty dealers engaged in this 
commerce, known by the name of hawkers, who afford to 
the weaver ſome flight relief againſt this ſlaviſh dependence. 
heſe men Jay out their ſmall ſtocks in picking up linen 
cloth as it comes from the loom; which they alſo muſt 
ſei] to the wholeſale-man, for they cannot afford to deal 
direaly with London, But being better able than a 
Weaver with a ſingle web, to cope with the wholeſale- 
ealers, and having more knowledge of the trade, they 
Senerally obtain a more equal price, becauſe they can 
Change about if they be ill treated. Hence it is, that 
theſe hawkers are no favourites of the wholeſale- men; 
Which remarkably appeared in an application to the board 
A truſtees, inveighing bitterly againſt hawkers, and call- 
ing forth the vengeance of the board upon them as de- 
ructive to the manufacture. It was poſſibly imagined, | 
that the truſtees might have overlooked a maxim of which | 
none are Ignorant, viz, That the more numerous pur- 
2 are, the better for the manufacture. But this in- 
= ent may juſtly give reaſon to apprehend a combination 
ong the wholeſale: dealers to deſtroy hawkers: an agree- 


- 


the fabrick of our linens. At preſent there is little op- 


PLA 


otherwiſe employed; and it is done without expence. A price, will produce that effect; and, by this ſimple means, 
crop of flax, of all the moſt Jucrative, will by theſe means the whole trade may be monopolized by the great dealers 


without a competitor. _ 5 

The plan that bids the faireſt for putting this com- 
merce upon its moſt, advantageous footing, is, that there 
be four linen fairs held annually at Edinburgh, as the 
moſt central place, each of them to continue four or five 
days; which will naturally produce a conſiderable circula- 
tion of ready money, and conſequently afford the poor 
manufacturer ſome inſtant relieve for carrying on his buſi- 
neſs, We indeed can ſcarce hope for commiſſions from 
wholeſale-merchants in London, who have linen-drapers 
at hand to furniſh them goods for completing their aſſort- 
ments. But an inſtance ſomewhat ſimilar, gives encourage- 
ment to hope that other Engliſh dealers may reſort to our 
fairs. When the commerce of black cattle was laid open 
by the union, our people carried their droves to England : 
but expence of travelling, and fluctuation of markets, 
made this a precarious and hazardous commerce, and re- 
duced to bankruptcy many of our drovers. At length 
the proſpect of choice and cheapneſs at a public market, 
drew down to this country the Engliſh dealers; and now 
the greater part of our cattle are ſold at home for ready 
money. What reaſon have we to doubt, but that the 
Engliſh dealers will reſort to our fairs for linen, as they 
do for cattle? There is no reaſon to doubt, provided we 


ing our linens to their perfection. Our fituation for ſuch 
fairs is undoubtedly better than that of Ireland: for, ſup- 
poſing other articles equal, an Engliſh dealer, unaccuſ- 
tomed and averſe to ſea-voyages, will never prefer a peri- 
lous navigation before a ſafe and ſnug journey upon terra 
fir Nd. | | 


remain unſold at a fair, have ſuggeſted a linen- hall, as a 
repoſitory for ſuch goods, where dealers may be provided 
during the interval between two fairs. But as it is diffi- 
cult to foreſee the fate of any new project, the truſtees, 
ſenſible of former diſappointments, will probably be defin- 
clined to adopt any expenſive plan for a linen-hall. It is 
the ſafeſt courſe to be frugal in making the experiment : 
ſucceſs may encourage them hereafter to be more bold, 

One capital view of the plan propoſed, which can ſcarce 
fail of ſucceſs is, to reſcue the poor weavers from the op- 
preſſion of the wholeſale- dealer, by affording them a choice 
of markets. If the price offered by their neighbour, the 
wholeſale-man, be not thought ſufficient, a number of 
them clubbing together may od their goods to an Edin- 
burgh fair, under the care of one of themſelves, or- of 
any truſty perſon, This plan will be a ſignal bleſſing to 
the hawkers in particular: it will enlarge their field of 
action; it will make them independent; and it will aug- 
ment their number : than which nothing can be more bene- 
ficial to the manufacturer. Every web is picked up as it 
comes from the loom, with a view to ſome little profit at 
an approaching fair; and in ſo ſwift a circulation, a very 


equally convenient for pedlers, who, inſtead of painful 
journies through the country to make up their aſſortments, 


Liverpool, and other trading towns on the weſt coaſt; 
becauſe the dealers in theſe towns will find themfelves 
cheaper ſerved here than at London. ; 
Theſe effects of the plan are obvious at firſt view. But 
there appear other good effects, ſome more, ſome leſs ex- 
tenſive, that caſt up upon further conſideration, In the 
firſt place, frugal perſons, who purchaſe for their own uſe, 
will undoubtedly reſort to the public market, becauſe ready 
money will afford them both choice and cheapneſs. Se- 


condly, Buyers and ſellers coming to be mutually ac- 


them private commiſſions for all the linen they make, 
Thirdly, Theſe fairs will be a great means for improving 


portunity for a comparative trial; but here manufacturers 
will ſoon be made ſenſible that they have little chance 'to 
vend their goods if the fabrick be in any degree imperfect. 
Laſtly, The quick circulation of money produced by theſe 
fairs, will enable the manufacturer to vend his goods at 


ment not to purchaſe from them, or to keep down the * loweſt price; and the current price for ready money 
40 | ME 1 


1 being 


perform our part; which is, to be induſtrious in advanc- 


The trouble and expence of — home goods that 


ſlender profit will content a hawker. This plan will be 


find at hand, in a fair, every fort they have occaſion for. 
Nor need we be diffident of commiſſions from Glaſgow, 


quainted, the reputation of the beſt artiſts will procure 
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being thus fixed, muſt have the effect to regulate in ſome 
meaſure the bargains that are made upon time. | 

Every one who gives attention to what is paſſing in the 
world, muſt perceive the importance of the linen manu- 
facture to Scotland. Like a ſtone rolled halfway uphill, 
it muſt be puſhed to the ſummit, or it will fall to the bot- 
tom, and involve all in ruin. Honeſt labour and unre- 
lenting induſtry will puſh this manufacture to the ſummit, 
and produce a moderate degree of opulence, with its ne- 
ver- failing attendants, plenty and population. Opulence 
ſo acquired, being diſtributed through every vein of the 
politic body, ſerves to animate every member. May 
heaven avert from our thoughts the ambition of acquiring 
wealth independent of labour and induſtry ; for profuſe 
wealth, being always unequally diſtributed, never fails to 
ſap the foundations of virtue, to erect a throne for luxury, 
and for depraved ſelfiſhneſs, which reduce a nation to an 
abject ſtate of degeneracy, and terminate in a total cor- 
ruption of manners. | 
_ FLAYL. See FLaiL, | 
FLEABANE, or Fleawort, the name of a pirennial 
weed common in paſtures, the ſtalk of which is round, 
een ſolid, and hearty. The leaves are oblong, ſharp- 
pointed, wrinkled, downy, and embrace the ſtalk on 
which they grow very thick without any regularity. The 
flowers are yellow, radiated, and incloſed in a flower- cup, 
made of narrow ſcales like briſtles. 

FLEAK, a gate ſet up in a gap. 

FLEAWORT. See FLEABANE. 
_ FLET-MILK, milk that has been ſkimmed, or had 
the cream taken off. 

FLOATING of Meadows. See the article MEA DOW. 

FLOTE-FESCUE graſs, an excellent graſs for cattle, 
growing in watery places, | : 
Ihe flote-feſcue affords excellent feed for horſes. Mr. 


Stillingfleet, quoting a piece publiſhed in the Amen, Acad. | 


Vol. UL. entitled Plante Eſculente, takes notice, that the 
author of it ſays, article 90, That the ſeeds of this 
graſs are gathered yearly in Poland, and from thence car- 
ried into Germany, and ſometimes into Sweden, and ſold 
under the name of manna-ſeeds. Theſe are much uſed 
at the tables of the great, on account of their nouriſhing 
quality and agreeable taſte.” | 
Our ingenious countryman, in his addition to this paſ- 
ſage, has the following words: Mr. Dean, a very ſen- 
ſible farmer at Ruſcomb, Berkſhire, aſſured me, that a 
field, always lying under water, of about four acres, that 
was occupied by his father when he was a boy, was 
covered by a kind of graſs that maintained five farm- 
horſes in good heart, from April to the end of harveſt, 
without giving them any other kind of food, and that it 
yielded more than they could eat. He, at my deſire, 
— me ſome of the graſs, which proved to be the 
flote-feſcue, with a mixture of the marſh-bent. Whether 
this laſt contributes much towards furniſhing ſo good a 
paſture, I cannot ſay. They both throw out roots at the 
joints of the ſtalks, and therefore likely to grow to a great 
length. In the index of dubious plants, at the end of 
Ray's Synopſis, there is mention made of a graſs, under 
the name of gramen caninum ſupinum longiſſimum, growing 
not far from Saliſbury, twenty-four feet long. This muſt, 
by its length, be a graſs with a creeping ſtalk; and that 
there is a graſs in Wiltſhire, growing in watery meadows, 
fo valuable, that an acre of it lets from ten to twelve 
pounds, I have been informed by ſeveral perſons. Theſe 
circumſtances incline me to think it muſt be the flote- 
feſcue ; but whatever graſs it be, it certainly muſt deſerve 
to be enquired after. | 

« There is a clammineſs on the ear of the flote-feſcue 
when the ſeeds are ripe, that taſtes like honey, as I have 
often found ; and for this reaſon, perhaps, they are called 
manna- ſeeds, | 

« Linnzus Flor. Suec. article 95, ſays, that the bran 
of this graſs will cure horſes troubled with bots, if kept 
from drinking for ſome hours.” So far the very ingenious 
Mr. Stillingflect. 
From what has been ſaid above, we may conclude, that 
the flote-feſcue is one of the beſt graſſes that we can culti- 
vate for the uſe of our horſes, and the more eſpecially, as 
it appears to thrive beſt in wet, low meadows, where 
many other grafles would not grow. e 
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There are at Clacton-Lodge, in the county of Eſſex, 
not far from Thorp, ſome low meadows, which are eve N 
year flooded for months together during the winter ſeaſon : 
theſe meadows are covered with a graſs of a remarkable 
fattening quality; for when old cows have been turned 
into them, though they were ever ſo poor and low in fleſh, 
they have in a very ſhort ſpace of time grown as remark. 
ably fat; and when killed, their meat would appear as 
fine, and taſte as well, as that of any fteer or ox; 
therefore it is reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that the grass 
3 in theſe meadows is no other than that of the 

ote-feſcue, | | 

FLY, in turnips. See TuRN1Ps. 

FLy, in ſheep, a ſpecies of maggot very troubleſome 
to that animal. The reader will find an infallible method 
to 1 theſe troubleſome inſects under the article Scaz 
mn Sheep. 

FOAL-TEETH. See the article AGE of a Horſe. 

FODDER, hay, ſtraw, haulm, &c. given to cattle, 

In the foddering-yards of backſides, or other out- 
houſes, to have ſeveral diviſions, over and above what is 
conſtantly uſed, has great conveniencies in it; one of 
which is, that in them-you may diſpoſe of a two-yearlin 
cow, or another cow, at the time of bulling ; not only 
to keep them from a bull, but from the other beaſts alſo, 
that would be leaping ſuch a cow, whereby they may hurt 
each other, &c. eſpecially cows forward with calf will 
be apt to warp by leaping a bulling- cow. 

The open winters make hay the deareſt, if a hard froſt 
and ſnow come at the fore-hand of them ; for if once 
| cattle come to fodder, they muſt be held to it, or they 
will receive great damage. In waſhy weather all the 
hay that can be given to cattle will not make them 
thrive, but in dry froſty weather they will thrive with 
their meat very well. 

Mr. Lifte ſays, that he let his cows go at large from 
their foddering-yard, during the winter, and ſo continued 
till April, when they fed on ſome graſs; and thoſe that 
had calved, he foddered with hay: the conſequence of 
which was, that by the middle of April his cows would 
not ſtand to eat any ſtraw at all, but were, during the 
months of March and April, ſo weaned from ſtraw, by 
baits of graſs and hay, that they fell off from the firaw 
quite, and grew much leaner, and worſe in fleſh than they 
had been, and apparently worſe than the farmers cows, 
which were, after the winter months, wholly pent up to 
their ſtraw, and to the pond. 

All ſorts of cattle that chew the cud, as ſheep, cows, 
&c. care not to graze after each other, nor to eat one an- 
other's leavings in the foddering- yards; but cattle that do 
not chew the cud will eat after thoſe that do, and vice verſa. 

Pliny tells us, where hay was ſcarce, it was uſual to 
feed their cattle with chaff and batley-ſtraw, Of chaff, 
ſays he, that is the beſt ſort, which is the thinneſt and 
ſmalleſt, and neareſt to duſt; the beſt therefore is from 
millet, the next from barley, and the worſt from wheat, 
except it be for hard-labouring beaſts. 

On ſound experience I am convinced, ſays Mr. Liſle, 
that in our hilly-country we ought not to have any de- 
pendence on fending our cattle out of the foddering-yard 
to graſs before the middle of May, and therefore we ought 
to be provided with winter fodder for cows accordingly. 

At the beginning of winter, ſuppoſe the latter end of 
October, and a great part of November, while cattle fill 
continue out in the field at graſs, it is very neceſſary to 
fodder them early in the morning, while the hoar-froft 
hangs on the graſs, which they will not eat kindly off till 
the ſun has warmed it. | 

The ftraddling racks are beſt for foddering, if made 
ſtrong enough, that is, ſo as not to be over-turned ; for 
theſe racks may be lifted up as the dung mixen riſes, which 


'| thoſe fixed in the ground cannot be. 


It is a practice in many places, to tie their cows WP 
to a rack to fodder; but if a perſon would rightly con- 
ſider the places where it is done, we ſhould: find it on 


| uſed where the fodder is good, being either hay, t 


very good ſtraw ; but in the hill-country of Hampibin, 
where the cattle have ſtraw fodder only, and that — 
good as the ſtraw in the valleys, the cuſtom is to fodder 


- . - - vw 
their cows in racks, or cribs, in the open 77 


they think better than tying their cattle up to 


houſes 3 
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houſes; for though in cold and rainy weather the houſes 
may keep their Joins dry, yet in countries where the fod- 
der is coarſe, eſpecially after wet and backward harveſts, 
when the ſpirit of the ſtraw is waſhed out by the rain, 
the giving cattle ſtraw from racks, from whence they 
cannot pick and chooſe, as from cribs they may, is judged 
to tend to the impoveriſhing the cattle, whereas in cribs 
they can pick the ſweet from the coarſe. 5 
There is a very remarkable difference in cattle eating 
their fodder, when freſh threſhed, and when it has been 
threſhed two or three days, eſpecially if the ſtrq be but 
indifferent fodder, Liſſès Huſbandry, vol. I. page 392. 
FOGGE, long grais remaining in paſtures till winter. 
FOISSEN, the natural juice or moiſture of the graſs 
or other herbs. | 
FOLD, the moveable incloſure wherein ſheep are con- 
fined during the night. | 115 

It appears that the ſheep-folds of the eaſtern nations 
were not ſuch as ours, but houſes ereCted for that pur- 

ſe. | 
"Mr. Garret, who has lived four years in Spain, ſays the 
ingenious Mr. Liſle, aſſures me, that in thoſe parts where 
he was, they fold their ſheep as we do ours, only their 
fold is made netwiſe with ſtrong cords, and about fix 
feet high, with the bottom ſtaked down to the ground, 
and two cur-dogs, of a breed between a maſtiff and a grey 
hound, lie within the fold to guard the ſheep from the wolf. 
« In favour rather of keeping a weather-flock than an 
ewe-flock on the hill country, beſides other convenien- 
cies, you may have the benefit of the fold for barley at the 

incipal time when it does moſt good, viz. on the fal- 
— between the latter end of February and the middle of 
April, when the ewes cannot be folded. 
« The limitation of an ewe · flock for folding and keep- 
ing on throughout the winter, or be it a weather - flock, 
ought to depend on theſe rules; Firſt, Not to keep more 
at winter than you can winter either by meads, or ſowed 
graſſes and hay. Secondly, Not to be ſatisfied that you 
can provide hay for them by ſowed graſſes, as broad clo- 
ver, &c. in caſe ſuch lands as are fitteſt to carry ſuch graſſes, 
lie at a diſtance for mowing, whereby you muſt maintain 
them with dung, where, by reaſon of carriage, it will be 
chargeable, unleſs your fold can maintain more ground 


hill country, is not likely : and to carry but ſeven or eight 
pots of dung in a day, by reaſon of the diſtance, and mow- 
ing, is not reaping a profit, but bare exchanging : but if 
you have much land round about, and near your houſe, 
whereto you can carry thirty or forty load of dung a day, 
and which will hay Sree clover hay, then you may 1n- 
creaſe your flock proportionably. | 
As to fatting your ewes and lambs out of your flock, 
if you have lands diſpoſed for fatting, you ought to con- 
ſider, if you break your flock by drawing out ewes with 
their lambs for that purpoſe, what flock you will have left 
to fold on your wheat fallows, and how far your wheat 
land ſtands in need of a fold; for if you leave yourſelf not 
ſufficient, it will be indiſcretion to weaken your fold ; be- 
ſides, it will hurt your breed ; for you will draw off many 
forward lambs, which might, perhaps, have carried on 
the breed otherwiſe, and when a hill country farmer is 
ſettled in a flock, it is not good to be buying yearly, to 
keep up his complement, on account of many dangers 
| Which may from thence enſue: it is better, therefore, in 
ſuch caſe to buy ewes with their forward lambs. to put in- 
to your fatting grounds; but in caſe you ſow wheat land 
good enough without the fold, or have another way of 
manuring it, by liming, &c, then it may be very well to 
fat off certain numbers of your flock, . _ 
** Though, ſays a very good farmer of my acquain- 
tance, I have but a mean opinion of winter-folding, or 
to fold on barley ſown, and may in time fallow on graſs- 
ground inſtead of barley-land, yet I would fold on barley- 
land fallowed or ftirred, from the time my lambs were 
iff enough after lambing to go on ſuch fallows ; for, 
ys he, the benefit of an acre ſo folded, is three times as 
Sood as one winter- folded for barley. + | 
Farmer Glyde, of the Ifle of Wight, with whom I 
was talking of huſbandry affairs, told me, there was one 
thing he believed I knew not of, which he would tell me; 
would, he ſaid, adviſe me to fold my ewes and lambs 


than your out-lying lands to your farm, which, in the 
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on the barley-land in the ſpring, and divide my flocks in 
folding; for, ſaid he, two hundred ewes and their lambs 
will do as much, if not more good, by folding on an 
acre of land, as four hundred weathers : I have, ſaid he, 
folded a part of the ſame land at the ſame time two hun- 
dred ewes and their lambs, and in another fold of 
equal dimenſion five hundred weathers, and I have always 
found, that the folding of the ewes, did me the beſt ſer- 
vice, and brought me the beſt corn. ec hs 
* My ſhepherd is of opinion, that ewes ought not to be 


ing-time, but weathers only; for the lambs, being wet 
when Jambed, would be dirted with the fallows, and the 
ewes would preſently forſake them; therefore the ewes 
ought in lambing-time to be folded in the meadows, 
where it is clean, and the folds removed as often as the 
cold wind ſhould change from corner to corner. And af- 
terwards, he ſaid, they ought to fold weathers on the bar- 
ley till a fortnight after May, but the ewes never aſter 
Candlemaſs, | | 

It is plain, that the early folding an ewe-flock, and 
lambs in April, on wheat fallows, pinches the lambs, and 
ſo does folding them at that time on the barley grounds, 
both which are too cold for them, eſpecially in our hill 
country ; care ought therefore to be taken, that thoſe lands 
do not of neceſſity want folding on in thoſe months, but 
that they may be otherwiſe provided for, and that during 
that time the ewe- fold may be on graſs- grounds, or lay- 
grounds deſigned for fallows. 
We muſt be more cautious in April and May of fold- 
Ing an ewe- ſold on the barley-land, they being wettiſh, 
than of folding them on the wheat ſown in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember; becauſe the lambs in April and May make the 
ewes riſe often and move, whereby the ground becomes 
much more trodden at that time of the year by the ewe- 
fold, than it would be by a weather-fold, or an hog- fold, 
as may apparently be ſeen, if the folds be dividet. 

& Telling Mr. Gerriſh the grazier, and farmer Iſles, 
how dear M.. Eyres our miniſter ſold fat lambs to the 
number of fifteen, May eighteenth, viz. for ten ſhillings 
and ſixpence each, and that they had been folded all along 
to the very day he ſold them. They replied, that folding 
the lambs did very little hurt them with reſpect to their fat, 
provided they were drove pretty late to fold, and let out 
early in the moraing. . 

« Walking with Mr. Raymond into his arable com- 
mon fields, October twenty-fifth (anno 1708) we met 


alked him, whether he did not find that pitching the fold 
on the wheat at this time of the year, and a fortnight later, 
turned to a much better account than folding for the barley 
crop for the year following. Mr. Raymond and his ſhep- 
herd readily replied, undoubtedly it turned to the beft ac- 
count te fold after this time on wheat. I ſaid, for my 
part, I had obſerved the fold carried on the land deſigned 
for barley ſo early in the winter had little effect, its 
ſtrength being ſpent and waſhed away by ſpring, fo that it 
will make but little ſhew in the crop of barley next ſum- 
mer, and that therefore I choſe to preſerve four, five, or 


ſowing late, to carry my fold over to the latter end of 
October, rather than finiſh my wheat fold by the end of 
September, and then carry it on my barley ; for though 
the latter part of October might, in our cold country, 6 
too late to ſow wheat, yet it was better than to be ſo ſoon 
folding barley, which would be no better for it. To which 
they replied, I was much in the right. And as I have be- 


eſpecally in hard froſts, I imparted it to Mr. Raymond, 
who concurred with me, and ſaid, he had folded on arable 
land in ſnow, and found not the leaſt benefit: whereupon 
he reſolved in ſuch caſes to fold on meadow and paſture, 
in mighty expectations of graſs; but it made no return; 
wherefore in ſnows he now lets his ſheep ramble. 

« Whereas J have ſaid, that in cold clay ground, and 
in a cold hill country, a winter- fold does little good; yet 
I have by experience found the contrary in ſuch parts of 
the hill country, where the land is dry-and light, and that 
it does great ſervice to the barley crop. This difference 
may be reconciled thus, i. e. where the land, though 


called hil] country land, does not lie very high, for the 
3 height 


folded on the barley fallows, or any other fallows in lamb- 


his ſhepherd pitching the fold on the new ſowed wheat. 1 


ſix acres of wheat-fallow that lies warm, and will bear 


fore obſerved how inſignificant the fold is in the winter, 
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height much tends to the chilling of the ground. Again, 
the explanatory reaſon of this difference, though hardly 
accountable for, yet ſeems to me chiefly to lie in the chil- 
ling quality of the ground which at firſt receives the dung 
and piſs, and that deadens the ferment; whereas in warmer 
ground its progreſſion toward that end is ſupported by a 
ſufficient benign warmth, fince in both ſorts of earth, the 
urine does undeniably ſink into the earth, and mix 
with it. 

My ground being cold and feeding, I ſhould in the 
ſpring of the year, when I come either to pitch my fold 
on the barley fallows, or on the ſown batley, ſet it v 
wide, in order to avoid the uſual inconveniencies of pen- 
ning at that time, viz. the rankneſs and lodging of the 
"barley, and the conſequences, thinneſs and coarſeneſs. 
lt was the tenth of October (anno 1720), when m 
fold was going to be ſet on the Wheat. fallows*&f a fie! , 
which was heavy land, and the fallows, where the fold 
was to go, were to be ploughed up the next day ;. I was 
afraid the land would be too wet to fold on after the 
Wheat was ſown, and ſpoke to the ſhepherd about it. He 
ſaid, he believed I might be in the right, eſpecially ſince 
the rams had been ſome days put to ramming the ewes, 
becauſe the rams would keep moving and ſtirring the ewes 
all night in the fold, whereby the ground would be bat- 
tered and trod, and ſo ſquatted, that the wheat might not 
get through. 5 80 

That the Greeks did pen up their ſheep, that they 
= piſs through hurdles, as in Herefordſhire, you may ſee 

in Falladius's calendar, November, to avoid dirty ing and 
damaging their fleeces. © 
Farmer Miles, whom I have often mentioned with 
approbation, adviſed me, if I would turn arable into mea- 
dow, and lay it up to graſs, to fling ſtraw upon it that is 
leſs than half rotten, and then fold upon it the ſame night, 
and it will bring the ground on very faſt. 

« Purſuant to what has been before ſaid, that folding 
' In winter for barley is not profitable, becauſe, by waiting 
for the fold's running over the land, we loſe the principal 
ſeaſon of fallowing; yet however it may be proper to fold 
till Chriſtmas, and then go on the wheat-lay ; becauſe we 
can loſe no fallowing ſeaſon by that; we cannot well 
have finiſhed our fallowing any year before Chriſtmas. 

* I find by Mr. Antill and Mr. Clerk, and others, 
that in Leiceſterſhire they have no winter-folding for bar- 
ley; they leave off by Michaelmas at fartheſt, and ſome- 

tunes cannot fold again till May; the reaſon is, their 
lands are fo wet they would be always in a poach, and 
the coldneſs of the lands would kill the ſheep: to help 
which defect, they muck their barley-lands, and from 
| thence begin their huſbandry, and ſow wheat the year 
after, often under furrow, on their barley- ſtubble, for they 
iay, if they ſhould dung their wheat-ground it would rot 
their wheat, and they ſow peaſe or beans after the wheat, 
and then Jay the ground to ſummer-fallow again, to be 
mucked in May for barley, or to fold for wheat; ſo that 
they carry out their dung before it is half rotten, or the 
ſeeds of the weeds killed: but in their incloſures they ſow 
four crops of corn all on one earth, without dung, for 
the moſt part beginning with oats, and laying down to 
graſs with wheat. 

] am told, that in Dorſetſhire the aim of the farmers 
is, to fold on their ſheep-leaſes in the middle of July, and 

ſo till Michaelmas, that in the winter there may be a 
good head of graſs for the milch-ewes. 0 

It ſeems to be inconvenient to graſp at ſo large a 
wheat or barley-crop, as hardly to be able to compaſs it 
without folding late on the wheat after it is ſowed, or on 
the barley-land after it is ſowed ; for by being under the 
above neceſſity, in order to compaſs what one has engroſ- 
ſed, one may often be obliged to fold unſeaſonably on each 
| fort of corn, nor will the fold in that caſe make good the 


damage done to the flock by the lateneſs of the ſeaſon : 


and an ewe-fold is often damaged by folding on the cold 
land at the latter end of October; whereas it is better to 
come early with your fold off of the wheat-lands on to the 
barley lay-grounds, add from the ſowed barley on to the 
wheat-fallows; for thereby you will fold the ſame quan- 


* tity of ground of the reſpective grains without the re- draws the fat and moiſture of the ſheep-fold off, ſo an de 


ſpective inconveniencies. 
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c Between waſhing and ſnearing- time ſheep ought not 
to be folded, becauſe of dirtying their wool, nor from 
the cutting of the lambs till a fortnight after, nor in 
ſheap-leaſes or arable in wet weather, for it will tread the 
graſs into dung. | 

« A ſervant of mine, a man of very good underſtand. 
ing, tells me, he has been many years a ſhepherd, but 


could never obſerve that the fold ever did any good in 
froſty weather: particularly he remembers a very ſharp 


to a hay*reek, in a ground where they were foddered, yer 


elſewhere. I aſked him the reaſon of it; he ſaid, the froſt 
waſted and preyed on the dung; and I the rather approye 
this obſervation of his, becauſe of the great prejudice 
{trong beer and ſpirits receive by being frozen, even ſo as 
to become mere caput mortuums. 

&« If froſt has the ſame effect on dung, by impoveriſh- 
ing it, that it is ſaid to have on the ſheep-fold, and on 
ſtrong beer: quere, whether it be proper or not, to leave 
horſe or cow-dung ſpread on land without ploughing it 
in? | 

« Mr, Raymond is alſo of opinion, that the winter- 
froſts do very much deaden the ſolding of the ſheep, and 
rob it of its virtue. | 

„Farmer Elton ſaid, the method he beſt approved of 
in folding, was always to fold that land firſt that was firſt 
defigned to be ploughed, ſuch as white or whitith land, 
they not being apt to bear weeds, nor will the fold be apt 
to Cauſe weeds to come, and ſuch land he would ſow firſt, 
viz. at St. James's-tide. I ſaid, I ſhould think, though 
ſuch land ſhould be ſowed ever fo wet, yet, if the month 
of Auguſt ſhould prove dry and ſcorching, it would burn, 
and ſuffer by ſuch early ſowing. He replied, if ſowed 
wet, yet ſo as it came up, he never knew the drought to 
hurt it. TS 

« It was a very dry ſeaſon from the firſt of March 
to the ſixth of May (anno 1701) during which time! ſet 
my fold on my barley. Several of the farmers in my 
neighbourhood ſaid, it would be apt to do the barley more 
harm than good, for the ſhcep would ſcratch up the ſeed; 
whereas, if rain had come, ſo that the ground had not 
been in a duſt, their ſcratching would have done no harm, 
But I rolled before I ſet my fold, and fo I preſume the 
ground was fo faſt as to receive the leſs damage, it being 
alſo ſtony, and therefore the ſheep could not ſearch it fo 
much as otherwiſe perhaps they might have done: the 
event was, the fold did no harm, but good. Ss 

«© Mr. Gilbert of Madington was telling me, the way 
of huſbandry about him, near Saliſbury, was, to fold on 
their wheat after it was ſowed till St. Luke's-tide, which 
is in the middle of October; then to draw off their flock 
for a month to fold their ſheep- leaſes, and then on the 
barley-fallows. I aſked ſome North- Wiltſhire farmers, if 
about them they ever folded on the whzat-land after it was 
ſowed; they ſaid no, they never knew it to be done in 
any parts thereabouts, yet folding after the corn was ſown 
did it more good than before; but the rcalon why they 
did not do it about Holt, &c, they believed was, becauſe 
they were forced to lay up the wheat-lands in high ridge 


and the ſheep if folded on ſuch land, would do nothing 


little ſervice: beſides, they ſaid, in the hill-countt) the 
land was rather of the lighteſt, and the treading of the 
ſheep, after it was fowed, preſſed it cloſer than it was be- 
fore, and fo did it ſervice. | 5 
« Mr. Raymond aſſured me, that ſheep folded on 
ſandy lands would thereby be ſenſibly more impovert 
than thoſe folded on clay lands, and this, ſaid he, tl 
ſhepherds agree to, who live where there are ſuch Air, 
ſorts of land. The reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe the fan?) 
lands draw forth and drink up the moiſture of the ep 
to fill up which emprineſs of the outward veſſels, 2 _ 
juice muſt ſucceed, and ſo on; or elſe that the ſandy la s 
being hot, make the ſheep perſpire more than clay lan 
do, whereas the cold clay rather repels perſpiration. | 4 
« If ſandy or light ground, as has been before hunte” 
impoveriſh a flock more than if they had been ſole? 


| 
| 


froſty winter, in which a whole flock uſed daily to gather 


he could not obſerve there was any better corn there than 


by reaſon of the deepneſs of the earth, and its wetnels, | 


but lie between the furrows, which would do the land but 
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cold clay lands, it muſt be allowed, on the other hand, | 


that light ground may be better enriched by a fold than 
heavy land, becauſe the light ground imbibes more of the 
moiſture and fat of the flock ; and this gives ſome account 
why it is ſaid, poor lands often pay better for their folding 
than ſtrong lands: for the ſame reaſon winter folding, 
when the ground is wet and cold, holds no proportion to 
ſummer folding. 5 | 
« Diſcourſing with farmer Biggs on huſbandry, he ſaid, 
he folded on the fallows all winter long, though never fo 
wet; yet, ſaid he again, ſometimes the fold does harm: 
let it be never ſo wet, ſaid he, early in the year, 
folding on the fallows does no harm ; for, in the firſt, 
there is heat enough in the ground at the firſt: hand of 
the year to keep off , the chill, and then the ground is 
not ſo ſettled, but that the rain ſoon runs through it, 
but at the latter end of the year the ground is ſettled ; 
then treading it with the fold in wet weather makes it 
hold water, by which it may be chilled, and kneads the 
very wet into it, whereby there will be the leſs corn. 
<« Before I came from Crux-Eaſton in February (anno 
1698) in order to go into the Ifle of Wight, I had a 
diſcourſe with an old experienced ſhepherd about folding 
the flock on fallows: he ſaid, as to wheat, it was ex- 
cellently good, but they rarely folded on barley-land after 
it was ſowed, for if it was a whitiſh land, and a hot ſum- 
mer came, it would be burnt up: beſides, the ſheep 
would be ſcraping at that time of the year on barley-land, 
and would take the corn out of the ground; but the 
wheat, ſaid he, lay too deep for them to do ſo. But when 
I came into the Iſle of Wight, farmer Collins was of a 
different opinion, and ſaid, he had always folded with 
good ſucceſs on hot, dry, ſandy ground after it was ſown 
with barley, and was earneſt with me to try it; for, ſaid 
he, you will quickly ſee the benefit, and though the _ 
ſhould ſcrape, you will find the barley come thickef 
there. There is land, however, about Huſborne and 
Stoke in Hants, that will burn by folding on in the ſpring, 
and get more harm than good, if hot weather come, it 
being a hungry ſharp gravel. | 
« As it ſeems to me, the double folding on the early 
wheat-fallows, to be ſown on one earth, cannot occaſion 
the roots of the graſs ploughed-in to ſhoot up afreſh, but 
rather prevents it, by treading the earth down into a hard 
plaiſter, ſo that they cannot riſe; it is true, it may bring 
up a freſh new graſs, which, having weak roots, will 
eaſily be torn up by the draggs. 
* Columella, ſpeaking of feeding ſheep, ſays, there is 
no ſort of land, or food, but what (by the continual uſe 
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Food of plants, the particles they extract from the ſail; 
air, &c. in order to their nouriſhment. | 

Philoſophical inquiries into the principles of vegetation, 
and the manner in which it is performed, are an object 
well worthy the attention of gentlemen whoſe ſituation 
allows them to purſue that truly uſeful and entertaining 
ſtudy. But as the induſtrious huſbandman, for whoſe be- 


| nefit this work is chiefly intended; as a compendium of 


the beſt practice in agriculture, founded on the reſult of 


experience, cannot afford time for matters of ſpeculation | 


nor would they, in point of prudence, confiſt with his ne- 
ceſſary occupations; even if his education fitted him for 
ſuch reſearches ; it may be ſufficient for him to form a ge- 
neral, but juſt, idea of the means by which plants are 
moſt ſucceſsfully raiſed. A proper notion of this will help 
to guide him in the management of his lands, and ſhew 
him in what ſtate the earth ſhould be, to enable the plants 
which he cultivates moſt eaſily and readily to find their ne- 
ceſſary food. This general knowledge of the baſis of 
agriculture is even requiſite in every one who would be ſa- 
tisfied of the reaſonableneſs of his methods of proceeding. 

Whether any one active principle does univerſally 
nouriſh all plants, or whether ſome particular ſalts or 
Juices feed one plant, and others another, is a queſtion 
that has been warmly debated by philoſophers. 

The ancients generally entitled the earth to the produc- 
tion of the animals, vegetables, and other bodies, upori 
and about it; but ſeveral of the moderns, and amon 
them ſome of very great name, both here and abroad, 
have declared in favour of water, as the efficient cauſe of 
vegetation, Lord Bacon was of opinion, that, “for the 
nouriſhment of vegetables, water is almoſt all in all ; and 
that the earth doth but keep the plant upright, and ſave it 
from over-heat and over-cold.” Others carry this hypo- 
theſis ſtill farther, aſſerting water to be the only prin- 
ciple or ingredient of all natural things. They ſuppoſe 
that, by I know not what proceſs of nature, water 'is 
tranſmuted into ſtones, into plants, and, in ſhort, all 
other ſubſtances whatever. Van Helmont, and his fol- 


lowers, to whoſe opinion even the illuſtrious Mr. Boyle 


has ſhewn a ſtrong propenſity, are very poſitive in this, 
and alledge, as proofs, the conſiderable growth of mint, 
and ſeveral other plants, in water, and his well-known 
experiment on a willow-tree. Van Helmont planted this 
tree, which weighed five pounds, in two hundred pounds 


of earth dried in an oven, and watered it with rain, or 


diſtilled water, after carefully covering the caſe in which 
it ſtood with a perforated tin cover, to prevent the ad- 
mittance of any other earth. Five years after, weighing 
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of that only) ſheep will be tired of, unleſs you give them | the tree, with all the leaves it had produced in that time, | 
ſome ſalt now and then to lick, from whence they may | he found its weight amount to one hundred and fixty- 
procure a new appetite to their meat and water. All the | nine pounds three ounces 3 while the weight of the earth 
ſummer time during the hot ſeaſon they muſt be Jet out to | was only diminiſhed about two ounces, | 
iced as early as may be, while the dew is on the graſs; | Mr. Evelyn thought, with the learned Dr. Sharrock, 


and when the ſun is about four hours high, they muſt be | whom he quotes, that water is, of its own conſtitution alone; 


Jed to water and under ſhade, and again to feed towards | a ſoil to vegetables, not 'only as the moſt genuine vehi- 


ſun-ſet. In the dog days the flock ſhould be ſo led as to | cle of the riches which it imparts to plants, through 
feed with their heads towards the weſt in the forenoon, | the ſeveral ftrainers, and by means of which all change 
and t&wards the eaſt in the afternoon ; for it is of great | and melioration is effected; but becauſe it is, of all 
conſequence, ſays he, that the ſheep's heads ſhould be | other ſubſtances, beſt diſpoſed for ingreſſion, to inſinuate 
turned from the ſun, which would be hurtful to them. | into, and fertilize the earth ; which is the reaſon why 
And Varro gives the ſame directions, becauſe, ſays he, | floated grounds are ſo remarkably fertile after the flood 
the ſheeps heads are extremely ſoft. Perhaps this may be | has ſubſided. © It is, ſays he, the neareſt of kin to 
the chief reaſon of the rams and ewes in companies turn- | the whole vegetable race; for to aſſert, with any confi- 
Ing face to face, in hot ſun-ſhiny days. During the win- | dence, what part of the mere earth paſſes into their com- 
ter, and early in the ſpring, they ſhould be kept in their] poſition; or whether the earth ſerves only for ſtability, or 
fold, till the ſun has melted the hoar-froſt from the graſs, | as a womb and receptacle to their ſeeds, I ſhall not un- 
which would occaſion rheums in their heads, and would | dertake to diſcuſs ; though I do not yet conceive the ' 
lo ſcour them: for this reaſon in the cold wet ſeaſons of | earth to be altogether ſo dull and inactive, as to afford 
the year they ſhould be watered but once a day. They let | no other aid to the generation of what ſhe bears; the 
their ewes, as Varro aſſures us, go out to feed with the diverſity of ſoils being infinitely various, and the diffe- 
reſt of the flock, but kept back the lambs, which were | rence of inviſible infuſions far beyond our arithmetic. 
uckled by the ewes at their return, and then again fepa- | But neither do I here by any means exclude the air, nor 
rated from them. They alſo tethered their lambs at ten | deny its perpetual commerce and benign influencies, 
ays old, leſt they ſhould diſlocate or hurt their tender | charged as it comes with thoſe pregnant and ſubtile par- 
2 9 playing together,” Life's Huſbandry, vol. II. | ticles, which pervading and inſinuating into the earth's more 


E | ſteady and leſs volatile ſalts, that inteſtine fermentation 
rech- OOT, the ſame with colt's- foot. See CoLT's- | is begun and promoted, which gives life, growth, and 
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ING motion, to all that ſhe produces. Dr. Mayow has proved, 
taker . 9 2 name for whatever aliments are | that the moſt exhauſted and worn- out mould, if repaired 
O the bo RE 
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y to nouriſh it. | by a bare expoſure to the air alone, without which it pro- 


3 0 | | duces 
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duces nothing. Nor can plants, totally excluded from | 
the air, live, or ſo much as erect themſelves to any thriv- 


ing, purpoſe, as being deprived of that breath and vital 
ba 


m, which no leſs contributes to their growth and nou- 
riſhment than does the earth itſelf, with all our aſſiſtance. 
Beſides, we find that the air is near of kin and affinity to 
water, and indeed ſeems as if it were but a thinner water; 
for how elſe are vines, and other trees of prodigious 
growth, maintained among barren rocks, and thirſty pu- 
mices, where rains but ſeldom fall, if not from the benign 
influencies of the air ?” | 

To this aerial food and moiſture it is that moſt of the 
ſedum kind owe their growth. Succulent groundſel, and 
the fragrant wall-flower, draw their nouriſhment from the 
ſame ſource. An aſh now growing out of a wall of the 
abbey-church at St. Alban's, affords a remarkable inſtance 
how much even trees are nouriſhed by the air. 

As all kinds of water, as well as air, contain many 
other ſubſtances beſides the pure elements of water and 
air, it is difficult to aſcertain whether theſe extraneous 
ſubſtances, or ſome of them, are not the food of plants. 
Dr. Woodward's experiments, as related in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, ſeem to confirm the opinion that they 
are: for he obſerves, that a great part of what he calls 
terreſtrial matter, mixed with the water in his experiments, 
aſcended up into the plant, as well as the water ; and that 
the plants were more or leſs nouriſhed in proportion as the 
water in which they ſtood contained a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of that matter. With regard to Van Helmont's 
tree, and the growth of plants in water, he very juſtly 
obſerves, that nothing like what the advocates for water 
would infer from thence, can poffibly be concluded from 
any ſuch experiments, unleſs the water uſed in them be ab- 
ſolutely pure, homogeneous, and not charged with any ſort 
of terrefirjal mixture, to which the plant may owe its 
growth and increaſe : for that all water, eyen the cleareſt 
and moſt tranſparent, does abound with ſuch matter, will 
appear to any one who ſhall put ſome of the very pureſt 
into a clean glaſs phial, and ſtop it with the greateſt care. 


Though perfectly tranſparent at firſt, it will grow cloudy, 


if ſuffered to ſtand ſome time without being ſtirred, and at 
length depoſite an opaque ſediment, Filtring and diſtilling 
will indeed intercept ſome of the earthy particles with 
which it is naturally charged ; but neither of theſe opera- 
tions, nor any other that we know of, though ever iq 


often repeated, will free it entirely from all extraneous | 


matter, ſome of which will always remain 1n it, very fine 
and light, fit to attend every motion of the water, whoſe 
extreme tenuity, and exactly ſpherical globules, enable it 
to pervade ſmaller ducts than even imagination can con- 
ceive. We hardly know any fluid in all nature, except 
fire, whoſe conſtituent parts are ſo extremely ſubtile as 
thoſe of water. They will paſs through pores and inter- 
ſtices, impervious to air, or any other fluid. This en- 
ables them to enter the fineſt tubes and veſſels of plants, 
and to introduce the nutritive matter lodged in the earth, 
conveying it to all parts of them; whilſt each, by means 
of organs it is endowed with for the purpoſe, intercepts 


and afſumes into itſelf ſuch particles as are ſuitable to 


its own nature; letting the reſt paſs on through the com- 
mon ducts. | 

The judicious Mr. Worlidge, uninfluenced by the new 
and prevailing mode of thinking in his time, according to 
which all vegetables were ſuppoſed to be fed by water only, 
declares poſitively, that he cannot but explode this opi- 
nion as deſtitute of foundation ; for that, although ſeveral 


plants ſet in water only, do emit fibrous roots, and flouriſh | 


therein for a time; yet, at beſt, this nouriſhment is but 
weak, becauſe water does not contain a ſufficient quantity 
of the true nutritive particles, as the willow, poplar, and 
other aquatic plants raiſed therein, demonſtrate, and as 
is ſtill farther evident from their better thriving if the 
water be often changed. Experiments, ſays he, have 
been made of gourds and cucumbers, planted in baked 
earth, and watered with water only; and after they 
have grown to ſuch a bulk as the experimenter thinks 
proper, they are weighed, and alſo the earth, which laſt 
is probably but little diminiſhed, or perhaps not. at all ; 
from whence they conclude, that the ſubſtance of thoſe 
vegetables proceeded from the water. Thus have men 
made .experiments ſpeak as they would have them, to 
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favour the new opinions they would impoſe on the 
credulous.” | | 
Spring and rain-water contain pretty near an equal 
charge of vegetable matter; river-water more than either 
of them. Nor can any doubt be made, but that the wa. - 
ter which falls in rain at ſome times, is more charged with 
particles fit for the vegetation of plants, than that which 
falls at others. A more powerful degree of heat muſt 
draw up a larger quantity of that matter, with the humid 
vapours which form rain, than a more feeble warmth poſ- 
ſibly can, The water of one ſpring may alſo flow with a 
higher charge of this matter than that of another: this de- 
pending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition of the 
water, and partly upon the quantity of that matter latent 
in the earth, through which the fluid paſſes, and the 
greater or leſs laxity of that earth. For the ſame reaſon, 
the water of one river may abound with it more than that 
of another; and the ſame river, when much agitated, 
= bear up more of it than when it moves with leſs ra- 
pidity. 7 Wt 
Though water be not itſelf the food of plants, it is an 
abſolutely neceſſary agent, by which the matter proper for 
their nouriſhment, which remains inactive till it be diluted 
by, and incorporated with this fluid, is conveyed to them, 
and introduced and diſtributed into their ſeveral parts, both 
from the earth and the air. But ftill it is not capable of 
performing even this office, without the concurrent aſſiſt- 
ance of heat, which gives it the neceſſary action, exalts 
and digeſts the nutritive juices, dilates the pores of the 
plant, and raiſes the ſap into the ſtem, branches, and 
fruit, where the ſun perfects the work, by ripening it. 
The neceſſity of heat in vegetation is apparent from our 
fields and foreſts, our gardens and our orchards. We ſee, 
that in autumn, as the power of the ſun decreaſes, ſo its 
effects on plants diminith, and their vegetation ſlackens by 
degrees. Its failure is firſt diſcernible in trees, which, be- 
ing raiſed high above the earth, require the moſt heat to 
elevate the water, charged with their nouriſhment, to 
their tops and extremities; ſo that for want of freſh ſup- 
port and nutriment, they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſecured 
by a very firm and hardy conſtitution, like that of our 
ever-greens. Next, the ſhrubs part with theirs ; and then 
the herbs and lower tribes ; the heat being, at length, 
not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, though ſo near the 
earth, the fund of their nouriſhment. As the heat returns 
with the enſuing ſpring, they all recruit again, and are 
furniſhed with freſh ſupplies of verdure : Vir, Thoſe 
which are loweft and neareſt the earth, becauſe they re- 
quire the leaſt degree of heat to raiſe into them the water 
with its nutritive charge ; next, the ſhrubs and higher ve- 
getables, in their turns; and, laſtly, the trees. As the 
heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the ſap 
with too great rapidity through the finer and more tender 
plants. Theſe, therefore, go off and decay ; and others, 
which are more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater 
degree of warmth, ſucceed in their order. 
Mr. Tull is the only perſon who makes earth the food 
of plants. The experience of all ages contradiRg this 
opinion; for the neceſſity of inducing ſomething into poor 
ſoils, to enable them to produce crops, is univerſally ac- 
knowledged; whereas, if earth alone was the food of 
plants, it would in all caſes produce the ſame effect. 
As to the grand queſtion, whether plants of different 
kinds are nouriſhed by one univerſal food, or whether each 
particular ſpecies imbibes only its peculiar aliment ; the 
ſupporters of this laſt opinion, among whom are the great 
lord Verulam and Dr. Woodward, ſay, jt is not poſhbie 
to conceive that one uniform homogeneous matter ſhou 
conſtitute bodies ſo unlike in all reſpects as the various 
tribes of vegetables; nay, even as the different parts of the 
ſame plant. But a moment's reflection will ſhew, that 
the latter part of this objection confutes the former; for! | 
the plant has the power of altering the original juices 
taken in by the roots into ſo many various forms as expe” 
rience proves it has, each plant may be indued with the 
faculty of aſſimilating to itſelf the juices it meets with in 
the earth ; as we find the ſame food not only nouriſh dit- 
ferent animals, but produce in each its peculiar charaCter 
We have ocular demonſtration, that the willow * 
alder thrive beſt on a moiſt ſoil, and that the elm, Po | 


fir, and cypreſs, prefer a drier earth. Yet 17 — 
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many more of the wideſt difference, are ſometimes ſeen 
| to draw their whole ſuſtenance, bulk, and ornaments, 
whether annual or perennial, from the juices they find in 
the ſame piece of ground, and from the ambient air and 
dews ; though our ſtricteſt diligence cannot diſtinguiſh 
the particular aliments which approach their ſeveral roots. 
Changing the earth about the roots of theſe, or any other 
trees, whoſe bark, ſap, fruit, and ſeed, are of very dif- 
ferent kinds and qualities, will only make each tree 
proſper the better.“ Hence, ſays Dr. Beal, we may 
juſtly ſuſpect, that the very contextures of their bodies, 


from the firſt ſpirting of their ſeed, and as they are formed 


gradually from the inviſible principles or ſpirit and vigour 
of their ſeeds, however ſmall and imperceptible, are the 
natural alembics, where the common rain-water and air 
are digeſted into very much differingleaves, fruit, ſeed, re- 
ſins, gums, &c. perhaps as the cow's belly converts the 
common juices of all ſorts of graſs into milk, or as the bee 
collects honey and wax from all ſorts of flowers.” 

The ſame ſoil that has once been proper for the produc- 
tion of ſome ſorts of vegetables (continue thoſe who think 
that each particular ſpecies of plants has its particular 
food) does not always continue to be ſo ; but in time loſes 
its property. If wheat, for example, be ſown upon land 
proper for that grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, 
and perhaps the ſecond, or as long as the ground is in 
heart; but in a few years it will produce no more, if ſown 
with that corn. Some other it may, as barley, rye, or 
buck-wheat. _ 

That this is owing to an improper culture of the land, 
more than to any defect in the ſoil itſelf, will evidently 
appear to thoſe who ſhall candidly weigh the principles 
of the New Huſbandry, when that ſubject comes to be 
treated of, | "© 

Mr. Du Hamel makes no doubt, but that the particles 
which plants appropriate to themſelves, take different 
forms in each plant, and even in the ſeveral parts of the 
ſame plant; but, as he juſtly obſerves, it does not at all 
follow from thence, that they were not originally the 
ſame, What would induce one to think them the ſame, 
is, that plants of different kinds rob one another of the 


nouriſhment which is in the earth : for, if a lettice, for 


example, drew from the earth a food different from that of 
endive, a lettice planted among endive would not only 
thrive better than if planted among other lettice, but as 
well as if no other plant was near it. But we know, by 
experience, that this lettice would grow very poorly, and 
conſequently that plants, though of different ſpecies, do 
hurt and rob one another. If each plant drew from the 
earth only the particular juices proper for itſelf, poppies, 
thiſtles, &c. which kill wheat, would not in that caſe do 
it any hurt, farther than by ſhading it with their ſtalks, 
But that the injury they do the corn is chiefly occaſioned 
by their roots, which conſume the neceſſary nutritive 


Juices, is evident from this, that if dry branches were ſet | 


in ſuch numbers as to make even a greater ſhade than 
thoſe weeds, they would not equally prejudice the growth 
of the wheat. 

After ſome other arguments of equal force, Mr. Du 

amel concludes, that plants of different ſpecies feed on 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame ſubſtance; that there is no 
plant which does not rob thoſe that are within its reach of 
ſome part of their food; and that the ſoil which once is 
good for any one kind of plant, will always be able to 
ſupply it with food, provided it be properly cultivated. 

To prove that the ſame Juice takes different qualities in 

e veſſels of the ſame plant, he inſtances an experiment 
Which he made, by grafting a young lemon, of the ſize 

of a pea, by the ſtalk, upon a branch of an orange tree. 

t grew there, ripened, and retained its quality of lemon, 
without partaking in any ſhape of that of the orange. The 
Juices of the orange tree muſt therefore have changed their 
— at nets on their paſſing into the lemon. 

Tt is an old opinion, generally receiv ancie 
3 22 » £ y received by the ancients 
pathy, that ſome plants delight in being near each other, 
while others Will not live together. Several of the mo- 

erns have likewiſe embraced this ſentiment, and urged in 
92 of it, the fig- tree and rhue, garlick and the roſe, 
th ich, ſay they, agree remarkably well together, becauſe 

© Juices ſuited to the one are avoided by the other, La- 


of occult qualities, or ſympathy and anti- | 


vender, laurel, thyme, marjoram, and other aromatic 
plants, cannot, on the contrary, according to them, flou- 
riſh together, becauſe they feed on ſimilar juices, of which 
they rob one another. Mr. Evelyn ſeems to be nearer 
the truth, when, ſpeaking of this ſubject, he aſſigns as a 
reaſon why ſome plants will not thrive near others, cer- 
tain efflulvia or ſteams emitted by the one, which may be 
noxious to the other. Plants will not thrive under the 
walnut-tree, the oak, and others of the ſame kind, be- 
cauſe their numerous and wide-extended roots exhault the 
earth around them, and the drippings from their leaves are 
impregnated with an acrid matter, which is an enemy to 
vegetation, | 

Though there are evident inſtances of an election of 
food in ſome plants of very different kinds, ſuch as the 
aquatic race, and thoſe which delight in a dry ſituation 
yet, ſo far as relates to the farmer, they may be ſaid to be 
nouriſhed with one and the ſame ſubſtance; but at the 
ſame time it is neceſſary, that both the earth and that ſub- 
ſtance be fitted for receiving and nouriſhing them : for be 
the earth ever ſo good, rich, and proper for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs its parts 
have that juſt degree of ſtrength, or coheſion, which ſhall 
give ſtability to the plant, and at the ſame time afford an 
eaſy admittance to the fibres of its roots, to ſpread and ex- 
tend themſelves in ſearch of that food. 

FOOT, the part that ſupports an animal. | 

A horſe may have a very well made foot, and well pro- 
portioned, and yet if it chance to be thin and weak, the 
buyer will be diſappointed of his expectation; for ſuch a 
foot is liable to be ſpoiled in ſhoeing, by travelling on hard 
ſtony grounds, by too much drought in hot ſeaſons, or 
by too much moiſture in winter. A thin foot is that where 
the cruſt or horn is thin. This may be eaſily ſeen when 
the ſhoe is taken off, becauſe-the verge all round the ſole 
will appear thin; and where it is fo, a horſe will winch 
with the leaſt touch of the pincers; but as this trial will 
ſeldom be allowed in buying of a horſe, the beſt way to 
thoſe who would be acquainted with ſuch things, is to ob- 
ſerve the bottom of the cruſt, which is generally ragged, 
and where the ſhoe-nails are clenched and rivetted: if theſe 
be high, it is a token the foot is thin, and.that there has 
not been ſufficient hold for the nails, without driving them - 
a good way upwards in the cruſt. In a thin ſoot, the heel 
and frog are alſo apt to be ſoft and tender to the touch, 
and by reaſon of the weakneſs natural to ſuch kind: of foot, 
it ſometimes turns away, and one point of the heel will 
ſtand higher than the other, though this may be alſo o- 
ing to the crookedneſs of the paſtern joints, and will 
ſometimes happen where the foot is tolerably ſtrong; but 
is moſt common to ſuch as have weak feet; and where it 
is fo, the horſe wears his ſhoes more on one ſide than the 
other, and often. cauſes him to cut, and go lame in a 
Journey. „ee e YT; b- t500 365; ; 
As a thin weak foot is juſtly reckoned a very great de- 
fect in a horſe, fo a very ftrong foot is not always the moſt 
eligible, but is liable to ſeveral accidents. A; ſtrong foot 
has the fibres of the hoof very diſtinct, and for the moſt 
part run in a ſtraight line from the coronet to the toe, like 
the grain of oak, lignum vitæ, or any other hard wood that 
eaſily ſplits; and though ſome ſuch feet will laſt very well, 
and keep free from accidents, where ſufficient care is 
taken to keep them moiſt and pliable; yet when they hap- 
pen to be neglected upon a long journey, or much hard 
riding, eſpecially on dry ſtony grounds, or when they 
ſtand long in a hot dry ſtable; they will go lame and tender, 
at the ſame time that no defect is to be ſeen on the foot; 
for when the ſoft parts within are bruiſed by the hardneſs 
of the hoof, or by the thickneſs and hardneſs of the ſole, 
which in all ſuch feet is like a plate of iron; and when 
this happens, a horſe will be in pain, and the true cauſe 
| ſometimes not found out for a long time, which I have 
known in ſeveral inſtances; nor is it eaſy to reſtore ſuch 
feet to a due temperament, as will be ſhown hereafter. 

When a horſe that has a very ſtrong foot takes up a 

channel nail, or happens to be cut into the quick with a 
ſharp bone, a ſharp flint, or piece of glaſs, and a flow of 
humours follows upon ſuch a wound or puncture, the 
confinement theſe meet with from'the ſtrength of the foot 
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create much anguiſh, and, for want of vent below, fre- 


' quently cauſes an eruption round the coronet, which proves 


for 


FOO 


FOS 


for the moſt part troubleſome, and makes the cure tedious | been hurt by accidents, or after old lameneſſes in the 
and uncertain, eſpecially when ſuch cafes happen to fall | ſhoulders, legs, and muſcular parts, where the foot at laſt 
into bad hands. | periſhes in proportion as the muſcular and nervous parts 
[ have known ſome inſtances where the hoof and the | ſhrink and diminiſh. | 
ſole have been quite looſened from all their attachments to | Another defect in horſes feet, is when they are flat and 
the foot, the filaments and fibres that unite the horny part | without depth. If ſuch a foot happens to be ſtrong, and 
to the fleſh being all torn and pulled aſunder by the thick- | the hoof ſmooth ; jf the ſole be alſo firm, and the frog 
neſs and ſtrength of the horn; and where this happens in | no ways rotten or fleſhy, ſuch a horſe will endure the 
any degree, it is apt to leave a tenderneſs behind it, unleſs | roads tolerably well. But when a flat foot is ſhaped like 
an uncommon care be taken to prevent it. an oyſter, has many rings or wrinkles, if the ſole be ſoft, - 
But the greateſt inconveniency in a very hard ftrong | and the frog fleſhy and ſpongy, it is a very great defect. 
foot, is its being ſubject to refts and fiſſures, which cleave | Some horſes are ſo remarkably faulty in this reſpect, that 
| the hoof quite through, ſometimes from the coronet down | the frog bunches out beyond the bottom cruſt of the hoof, 
| to the bottom; and this kind of foot is the more eaſily | that their ſhoes muſt be made hollow, and the plates fo 
| expoſed to ſuch accidents, that the horny fibres have a | broad as almoſt to cover the whole bottoms of their feet, 
more viſible ſtraight direction than where the feet is more | to keep them from the ground. But indeed ſuch horſes 
ſoft and pliable ; theſe clefts, being for the moſt part in the | are only fit for a draught, and not for the ſaddle. | 
quarter, ſeldom admit of any other remedy than extir- | Some horſes have tolerably good-feet, only that their 
pating the whole piece that lies next the heel, which defect heels are low. Horſes that have long yielding paſterns are 
is from thence called a falſe quarter, wherein the cure 1s | the moſt ſubject to this defect, and alſo thoſe that have 
ſeldom ſo perfect, eſpecially in the fore feet, as to leave no | their paſterns very ſmall, ſhort, and ſtanding almoſt quite 
infirmity or blemiſh behind it. When the fiſſure or cleft | upright ; theſe have generally long heels and flat feet, and 
does not penetrate through the horn, but makes a line on | their fore-legs coming ſtraight down from the ſhoulder to 
the ſurface, it is called a ſand crack, being very common | the foot, without any bending of the paſterns, and for 
in ſome ſandy countries, where the horſe's hoofs turns dry | this reaſon are frequently called goat-legged. Many. of 
and crack with the heat of the ſand. Theſe ate but little | the horſes bred in the fens are of this kind, have but an 
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regarded where the lines are ſuperficial, and not deep in 
the horn, and are often cured by raſping the foot, and 
keeping it cool and moiſt. However, it is a defect that muſt 


leſſen the value of a horſe, in proportion to the degree of 


goodneſs or badneſs of his foot; for when the foot hap- 
pens to be otherwiſe bad, theſe blemiſhes often degenerate, 


and are of ill conſequence. | 
The next defect I ſhall take notice of in the feet, is of 


thoſe horſes that have narrow heels. Some horſes feet are 
tolerably good, even where the heels are narrow ; but 
when the foot is hot and inclined to rottenneſs, and the 
quarters loſe the round turn that they ought to have as 
they approach the.heel, and look as if they were bent and 
pinched together, inſomuch that the heels of ſome ſuch 


awkward uſe of their limbs, and make very bad travellers, 
and thoſe low heeled horſes which have very long yielding 
paſterns, are apt to have their heels wear quite to nothing 
upon a journey, and all the care imaginable in ſhoeing 
cannot prevent it. 

A very high heel is another extreme, which greatly 
leſſens the value of a horſe; for even where ſuch a foot 
happens to be ſtrong and ſmooth, it is nevertheleſs the 
cauſe of unſteadineſs in a horſe's going, expoſes him 
often to trip and ſtumble, ' to ſprains in the coffin and 
paſtern-joints, &c. | 

There is one kind of horſe, eſpecially among the coach 
and cart breed, very remarkable for a large deep foot; 
the horn extremely thick and ſcaly, the heels broad and 


horſes are not above two fingers in breadth, then the foot | mouldering, and are apt to grow ſo very faſt, that the 
is bad; and the way that many take to mend theſe kind of | farriers when they go about to ſhoe ſuch horſes, thinking 
feet, by hollowing on each fide the frog, and thinning | to eaſe them of their great load, and to bring their feet 


the quarters to cauſe them to ſtretch to a wider ſhoe makes 
them worſe ; for the ſtretching out the quarters contracts 


the hoof on the inſtep, and almoſt always turns ſuch horſes 


hoof-bound, and wire-heeled. | 
But horſes often grow hoof-bound from other cauſes, 


and in ſome it proceeds from the ſhape of the coffin-bone, 


when it happens to be flat or hollow, where it ought to 
be riſing and round, when the coffin drops by thinning 
the ſole too much, and not taking care to ſtay it up with 
ſtuffing and ſplinters, and from diſeaſes in the feet that 
leave a weakneſs and deformity in them. But when a 
horſe that has a very ftrong flinty foot happens to be 
hoof- bound, the caſe generally turns out bad. For the 
harder the hoof, the more it preſſes round the inſtep and 


heel. This preſſure makes the parts all round the coronet 


to grow fleſhy and project over the inſtep, ſo as to be con- 
ſtantly bruiſed by the upper part of the hoof, eſpecially 


into a better ſize, pare and raſp them to ſuch a degree, 
that they leave their feet much Jarger about the coronet 
and inſtep than at the bottom; ſo that they always look 
as if they went upon pattens, which is not only very 
ugly, but ſuch horſes are ſeldom good for much,” 

A very large foot of any kind is to be avoided in 2 
horſe, even ſuppoſing it to be in itſelf firm and good, But 
when J ſpeak of a large foot, I mean only when it is diſ- | 
proportioned to his other parts, for a large horſe muſt of 
courſe have a larger foot than a ſmall one. But when we 
ſee the foot large, and the limb ſmall, in all fuch it muſt 
be obſerved by thoſe who have experience, that the bones 
and ſinews are alfo flender, which not only denotes weak- 
neſs, but heavineſs and inaptitude to any briſk and vigorous 
action; and therefore unfit for the coach or ſaddle, but to 
draw in a cart or waggon, or to carry a burden. 

Some object greatly againſt white feet, as being gene- 


when a horſe carries any great weight upon him, and by rally worſe than thoſe of any other colour. Indeed when 
this means in the end ingenders a quitter, which creeps fo | a horſe has too many of his feet white, they do not always 
under the hoof that it can ſeldom be removed without the | prove the beſt, yet I have ſeen white-footed horſes have 
loſs of a quarter, the ſame as when there is a fiſſure and | their feet ſuch as the ableſt judges could not find fault 
cleft, or rather worſe, becauſe of the depreſſion and bind- | with. When a foot is ſmooth and tough, of a middle 
ing all round the upper part of the foot with the diſtem- | ſize, without wrinkles, neither too hard and brittle, nor 
perature of the coronet, which often renders ſuch cures | too ſoft, and when the heel is firm, open, and no ways 
both very tedious and imperfect. Therefore this ought to | ſpongy or rotten, and the frog horny and dry, and the 
be well looked into, eſpecially in chooſing a ſaddle horſe, | fole ſomewhat hollow, like the inſide of a diſh or bowl, 
that his feet be tolerably ſhaped, ſmooth, and cool, not | whatever be the colour, ſuch a foot will for the moſt part 
narrow heeled, nor hoof-bound, neither weak-footed, nor | turn out good, though the dark or black hoof, where it 
| too remarkably ſtrong; for moſt horſes of this latter kind | reſembles that of deer, is generally the beſt ; and for this 
2 are alſo coarſe, and chiefly fit for labour. reaſon thoſe who are the'moſt curious about a horſe's feet, 
| Another thing that ought carefully to be looked into, | do not chooſe ſuch as have much white upon their legs 
is that both his fore-feet be of equal ſize; for wherever and paſterns, to avoid their having too many white feet. 
this defect is the leaſt apparent, though it may proceed | Gibſan's Farriery, vol. I. page 19. ; 
from a horſe's uſing one leg more than the other, as it FORK, an inſtrument divided at the end into two or 
happens to working men who uſe the right-hand and arm | more points, or prongs. 2S ; 
| more than the left; yet when one foot is ſmaller than the] FORKEN ROBIN, an earwig; fo called from its 
other, it is a blemiſh, and carries ſome doubt that ſuch a | forked tail. | 5 | g 
foot may in time fail and periſh, even as theſe do that have FOSSE, a ditch or moat. 
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FOS TAL, a way leading from the main road to a large | 
ſe. | 1 
bog OUL FEEDING, a voracious appetite to which ſome 
horſes are ſubject, and, though not properly a diſeaſe, is 
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ſeem to like it the better when it is well ſauced with their 
own dung and urine; and, therefore, they may be pro- 
perly ſaid to have a vitiated or depraved appetite. [Though 
this does not always proceed from a voracious appetite, 

et the firſt is often productive of the latter, and may pro- 
babl be occaſioned by enlarging the capacity of the ſto- 
pro and inteſtines to ſuch a degree, that nothing will ſa- 
tisfy their cravings, but what has weight and ſolidity; for 
the ſame kind of horſes will eat mould and wet clay, or 
any kind of fonl naſty weeds out of the ditches, and in 
the ſtable will eat ſtinking muſty hay, which the genera- 
lity of horſes will refuſe, 

There are others of depraved appetites, that are neither 
foul nor voracious feeders, ſuch as we often obſerve eat 
dry loam or mud out of the walls, which perhaps denotes | 
ſome vitiated juices in their ſtomach ; and this alſo is fre- 
quently owing to vermin, or at leaft to a bad digeſtion, 
though perhaps not to any imbecility in their conſtitutions ; 
for though thoſe horſes have a longing after thoſe extrane- 
ous things, yet their appetites at the ſame time ſeldom fail : 
but as this is often owing to full feeding, with the want 
of ſufficient exerciſe, ſo we often ſee them recover and 
quite loſe that vitiated taſte, when they come to ride a 
journey, or go upon any other conſtant exerciſe. 

The beſt method in all theſe caſes of a vitiated or de- 
praved appetite, is to begin with purging, and to diſſolve 
chalk in their water, and afterwards to give them good 
exerciſe. The ſame method may be complied with to 
thoſe that feed voraciouſly. To theſe the following draught 


may alſo be given, to blunt their appetites : 

Take a large handful of the roots of marſhmallows, 
cummin-ſeeds, and fenugreek-ſeeds, of each an 
ounce : liquorice roots ſliced, half an ounce ; boil 
in three pints of water till the roots are ſoft and 
ſlimy, then pour off the decoction, and diſſolve 
in it an ounce of gum-arabic, and add four ounces 
of linſeed-oil, | 


Let the horſe have four handfuls of this every morning 
faſting, till his appetite abates. If the horſe be lean, 
which many voracious feeders are, he will gather more 
fleſh under this management, and as his fleſh increaſes his 
appetite will abate. | LY es 

As to foul feeders, many of theſe begin with voraciouſ- 
neſs, and when they come to be ſtinted, take to eating of 
their litter to fill their ſtomachs, and in time take a great 
king to it; and it is obſervable, that many of the horſes 
that 7 broken winded, have this evil faculty; and there- 

fore I ſhould adviſe any one who has a foul-feeding horſe, 
to keep his ſtall as clean as poſſible, to let no wet, dirty 
litter, ſie under him, nor to put his litter under the manger, 

ut to beſtow it on ſome other horſe, otherwiſe they will 
Paw it out, and feed upon it greedily ; but clean ſtraw 
that has not been ſoaked with horſe-piſs and filth, will 
never hurt any horſe ; for though there is no harm in the 
urine, yet when the ſtraw has been ſoaked in it with the 


ung, it often turns into a wad, or like a ſponge in their 
2 and cauſes great diſorders. But when their wet 
I 


5 taken away every morning, it may be the means 


to make them 1 a BN. > 
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F Yb a general name for all ſorts of birds ; but 


and as ſoon as it begins to be dark, 
by you upon the ſcent of the trail, where you may ſhoot 
him. Obſerve that 


uſed in a particular ſenſe to ſignify ſuch as are bred in the 
farmer's yard for profit. | | 
The countryman's farm or habitation cannot be ſaid to 
be completely ſtored or ſtocked without fowl as well as 
beaſt, which yield a conſiderable advantage by their eggs, 
brood, bodies, and feathers. Any poor cottager that lives 
by the highway-ſide may keep them, they being able to 
ſhift for themſelves the greateſt part of the year, by their 
feeding on inſects, corn, or any thing almoſt that is eatable 
by any other ſort of animal: and therefore they are kept 
to great advantage at barn-doors, and other places, where 
corn or ſtraw is ſcattered. Far 
As for cocks and hens, we fhall not enter into a deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeyeral ſorts of them, only obſerve that thoſe 
that are the beſt breeders, and the beſt layers, are to be 
choſen, the oldeft being always the beſt fitters, and the 
youngeſt the beſt layers; but no ſort will be good for 
either, if they are kept too fat. The beſt age to ſet a hen 
for chickens, is from two years old to five; and the beſt 
month to ſet them in, is February, though any month 
between that and Michaelmas is good. A hen fits twenty 
days; wheras geeſe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty, Ob- 
ſerve to let them have conſtantly meat and drink near them 
while they ſit, that they may not ſtraggle from their eggs, 
and chill them. One cock will ſerve ten hens. - 
If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hemp, canary, or millet-ſeed, which is commonly ſown 
in March, it is ſaid they will lay more eggs than ordinary; 
and buck-wheat, either whole or ground, and made into 
paſte, which is the beſt way, 4s a grain that will fat fowls 
or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the common food to fat the 
with is barley-meal wet with milk or water; but wheat- 
flour is better; but if you deſign to bring up chickens, 
give a barley- corn or two to each of them, as you take 
them out of the neſt, and ſo continue to feed them till 
they are fit for fatting. | 5 | EN 
K or the beſt methods of breeding ducks, geeſe, turkeys, 
pigeons, ſwans, peacocks, &c. fer each under its proper 
article Ducks, GRESE, TuRKEvys, & £ 
FowL's Dung. See the article DUNG. ne | 
FOX, a well known animal of the canine kind, with 
ſharp ears, and a bufhy tail. Tn . 
The fox is very prejudicial to the huſbandman, by 
taking away, and deſtroying of his lambs, poultry geeſe 
&c, eſpecially in places that are near foreſt-woods, an 
covert places. The beſt way of dcſtropiog them is with 
guns or traps, after this manner: if you deſign to ſhoot. 
them, Procure a ſheep's paunch, and tying of it to a long 
ſtick, rub your ſhoes well upon it, that the fox may have 
no ſcent of your feet, and draw the paunch after you, 
with which make a trail a mile or two in length; and 
order it ſo as to bring it near ſome thick-headed tree. 
At which place, when you have made your trail, leave 
your paunch, and with your gun get up into the tree 
you will ſee him come 


you draw the trail to windward of the 
tree, if you can, | 5 85 | 
But if you have a mind to catch them with a ſteel-trap, 
which is the ſureſt way, chooſe a place to ſet it in a plain 
part of a large field ; Jet it be out of the way of all paths, 
but not near either a hedge or any ſhelter. Open your 
trap, and lay it upon the ground, and cut out in the turf 
juſt the form thereof, and take out ſo much earth as "y 
make room to lay it, covering of it again very neatly wit 
the turf you cut out; and becauſe the joints of the turf 
will not cloſe exactly, get ſome of the fine mould that is 
to be found in a new aft up mole- hill, and fill the joints 
with it, taking ſome graſs, and ſticking of it in the mould, 
as if it grew there. ake all ſo fine and plain, as that it 
may deceive your own eye to look upon it. About eight 
or ten yards from the trap, three ſeveral ways, ſcatter 
ſome of the fine mould that you had out of the mole- hill, 
very thin, upon a place about fourteen or fifteen inches 
ſquare; and upon theſe places, and where the trap is, lay 
two or three ſmall bits of cheeſe, and with a ſheep's 
aunch, as is before directed, draw a trail of about a mile 
(27 to each of the three places, that are at a diſtance 
from the trap, and from thence to the trap, that ſo the fox 
may come upon one of thoſe places firſt, which will make 
Ro | him 
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bim approach the trap with more boldneſs, where you will 
ſeldom fail of him; only you muſt obſerve not to faſten 
your trap, but to leave it looſe, that he may draw it to the 
hedge-ſide, or to ſome cover, or elſe he will bite off his 
leg, and be gone. | 

Some bend down a ſtick in the wood, and ſet a trap for 
them in their paths, like that which is ſet for woodcocks, 
which hangs them up, or any other ſort of vermin, Mor- 
 timer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 312. 

FOX-TAIL GRASS, the ſame with cow-wheat. See 
the article Cow-WHEAT. | 

FRAGRANT, odorous, ſweet of ſmell. 

FREE-MARTIN, a barren heifer. 

FRENCH BARLEY, a ſpecies of barley called by bo- 
taniſts tritico ſpeltum. Some call it wheat-barley, It is 
naked, and the grain like wheat, but the ear ſhaped like 
that of the common barley, This ſpecies is often ſown 
about Rowley, Hamſtal, and Redmore, in Staffordſhire. 
It yields a large increaſe, and makes good bread and good 
malt. See the article BARLEY. 3 

FRENCH-BEANS. See the article BEANS, 

FRITH, an arm of the ſea running into the land. 

FROST, the laſt effect of cold; the power or act of 
congelation. 

Froſt is a great fertilizer of land, and therefore when 
the ſoil be a harſh, churliſh, or obſtinate clay, it ſhould 
be turned wp in ridges at the beginnning of winter, 


which will greatly tend to remove its bad qualities, and 


ſeparate its particles. EE 

Hard winters are generally of ſervice to corn in many 
reſpects; eſpecially if the land has been thoroughly drain- 
ed, and is well covered with ſnow. This laſt mellows 
the ground, and keeps it warm; while froſt, neither the 
rigour nor duration of which need be feared if it comes 
on gradually, and the land is dry, not only kills great 
numbers of vermin and inſects, but, - by leaving the earth 
in a looſe ſtate, fits it for roots to extend themſelves 
therein as the warmth of the ſpring approaches, and there- 
by enables them to produce ſtrong plants; whereas fre- 
quent rains in winter, without froſt, ſodden the earth, 
which aſterwards produces nothing but blades, ſoon to be 
deſtroyed by the hoar froſts of the ſpring, by inſects, and 
by weeds; or whichwould yield at moſt only ſtraw with- 
out grain. The winter's froſts may indeed nip off the 
blades; but then the roots being unhurt, new ones will 
ſhoot up in the ſpring. This was the caſe in the remark- 
ably ſevere winter of 1608, of which Mezeray ſpeaks, 
and which, notwithſtanding its extreme ſeverity, was fol- 
lowed by a plentiful harveſt ; and ſuch alſo, or nearly 
ſuch, was the long winter of 1729. 

The great danger from froſts is, when the earth is wet, 
and not covered with ſnow. For example, if a ſtrong 
froſt returns after a ſudden thaw, the fibres of the roots are 
broken by the expanſion of the ſurrounding water when 
frozen, and the too great abundance of moiſture in the 
plants themſelves, when frozen, tears their fibres to pieces 
by the ſame expanſion. This was what happened in 1684. 

Early in the ſpring of 1710, the parliament of Paris, 
hoping that the corn cut off by the preceding winter would 
ſhoot out again, as it did after the winter of 1608, men- 
tioned by Mezeray, forbid ſowing anew the lands which 
had been ſown the autumn before: but the expectation 


now proved groundleſs, the plants having been totally de- 


ſtroyed by repeated froſts, intermixed with frequent thaws; 
ſo that had it not been for the barley that was ſowed af- 
terwards, which yielded ſuch prodigious crops, that the 
French till call that year the year of barley, the dearth 
muſt have been much more dreadful than it was. In that 
very ſpring, after the hard winter, ſeveral people in the 
dutchy of Berry, and elſewhere, ſowed wheat, which 
ſpouted well, and grew, but did not ſpindle; whereupon 
ſome mowed their crops, and others turned in cattle to feed 
as in a meadow ; but after another winter had paſſed over 
them, theſe very fields yielded the next year as plentifully, 
as if they had been ſown anew. In incloſed grounds, the 
corn near hedges, which ſecured it from the north wind, 
reſiſted all the rigour of that exceſſive cold; and in other 
places, where the poor peaſants raked up all the ſnow they 
could collect, and ſpread it with their hands upon the un- 
covered ſpots of their ſmall fields, their corn was preſerved, 
and yielded a good crop, 4 


FF RU 


of the plants were yet alive, and in a condition to be re- 
covered, though thinly ſcattered, he hand- hoed the whole, 
and reaped three quarters of corn from each acre of this 
land. | 5 

FRO WAR, the name of an edge tool, uſed in cleav- 
ing laths. | | 3 


ſeeds are contained. 

Thouſands of objects teach us, that moiſture and warmth 
are the preat — of putrefaction. From the decay of 
many otherwiſe laſting bodies, we learn, that the alter- 
nate changes of heat and cold, of dryneſs and moiſture, 
moulder to pieces even the ſolid oak. Theſe general 
cauſes of putrefaction and decay ſhould therefore be 
avoided, or prevented, as much as poſſible; and to this 


end an equal ſtate of the air, with regard to heat and dry. 


neſs, becomes neceſſary in a repoſitory for the preſervation 
of fruit. The want of dryneſs renders cellars in general 
unfit for this purpoſe ; though ſome of them may, perhaps, 
be dry enough; and if they are, the other requiſite, of an 
equal ſtate of heat, is uſually found in them: but as this 
is not often the caſe, it is ſurely worth the gentleman's 
while to provide a receptacle on purpoſe for his fruit, A 
cloſet, ſurrounded every way with good walls, and furniſhed 
with double doors, promiſes the beſt ſucceſs. In this clo- 
ſet, different compartments, or bins, may be made of 
brick, which continues much drier than ſtone or wood, 
Large jars, or caſks, will alſo anſwer the ſame end, when 
they are cloſely ſtopped; and ſo do boxes, as it is well 
known to the Landes fruiterers. Either of theſe may be 
proportioned to the quantity which it is adviſable to' keep 
in each, that is, to the quantity that is to be conſumed 
within a few days; for even in ſuch a place the fruit ſhould 
be expoſed to the air as little as can be, before it is eaten, 
Experience will ſoon ſhew to the good manager the im- 
portance of this caution. | 
When the fruit, we mean chiefly apples and pears, for 
they are fitteſt for keeping, has been carefully gathered by 
hand, in perfectly dry weather, and ſweated for ſome days, 
in heaps on a clean floor, till it has diſcharged its watery 
and crude juices, each apple or pear muſt be rubbed fingly 
with a coarſe cloath, to clean and dry them, and if the 
leaſt hurt or ſpeck tending to putrefaction appears at this 
wiping, all the fruit ſo marked muſt be laid aſide, as un. 
fit for keeping. A layer of very dry ſtraw ſhould be laid 
at the bottom of the veſſel, whatever it be, in which they 
are to be preſerved, and upon this a layer of perfectly ſound 
apples or pears; then another layer of ſtraw over them, 
a layer of fruit upon this, and ſo alternately till the whole 
intended quantity is put in. We have named ſtraw, be- 
cauſe it is eaſieſt to come at; but any other ſubſtance, 
which is perfectly dry, and leaſt liable to corruption, will 
do. If, therefore, each layer of fruit is ſheltered above 
and below with a covering of paper, to preſerve it from 
the tafte which ſaw duſt might give it, this bids fair to 
anſwer the defired purpoſe. On this principle it is that 
roots are preſerved in ſand: the only objection to which, 
for the uſe here intended is, that its weight may hurt 
the fruit, otherwiſe it promiſes well, when perfectly diy. 
FRUIT-TREES, a general name for trees that pro- 
duce eatable fruit, as apples, pears, plums, peaches, aprt- 
cots, figs, &c. See each under its proper article. 
FRUNDELE, two pecks, or half a buſhel, 
FRUSHES. See RUNNING-THRUSH-. 


ſignifies a certain weight, viz. eight pigs, or ſixteen hun- 
dred welght. Cong 

FULLERS EARTH, a native earth found in many 
parts of England, and' much uſed by fullers 1n cleanin 
and ſcouring their cloth, It is of a very fat nature, * 
very full of that vegetative ſalt that helps the growt 
plants; and therefore may be uſed with advantage, Wi 
it is found in plenty, on ſome ſorts of land. | 

FURLONG, the eighth part of a ws _ 

W, a trench made by the plough. _ 
FURROW, a trench m y the p 3 and Mr 


FURZE, whins or gorſe, to which C. Lin- 


Ray, give the name of geniſta ſpinoſa, and which neu 


A 
A gentleman, now living in England, had a field of 
wheat ſo greatly damaged by alternate froſt and thaw, that 
the neighbouring farmers thought he could not do better 
than plough it up for ſpring corn ; but obſerving that man 


FRUIT, the produce of a tree or plant, in which the 


FUDDER, a load. It properly relates to lead, and 
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næus and Miller call alex, propagate themſelves ſo rapidly, 


by ſowing their ſeeds, that, where they are once eſtabliſn- 
ed in a ſpot of ground, they ſoon over-ſpread the whole 


place; for, as the ſeeds ripen, their pods are opened by 


the warmth of the ſun, and they are thrown out with an 
elaſtic jirk to a conſiderable diſtance all around. There 
they vegetate, and the ground is ſoon filled with young 
plants, which are not eaſily deſtroyed after they have taken 
good root. The only way of extirpating them, is by 


paring off and burning the ſurface of the ground. See | 


the article BURN-BAKING. 

This is by ſo much the more adviſable, as theſe ſeeds 
will otherwiſe remain a long while ſound in the earth, 
and grow whenever they are brought up by plough- 
ing; and alſo becauſe the ſmalleſt fragments of this plant 
will ſtrike out freſh roots, and ſhoot up anew : but when 
a good thickneſs of the ſurface is pared off, and burnt, 
the ſeeds are ſo effectually deſtroyed, and the roots are 
killed to ſo conſiderable a depth, that neither can again 
give riſe to new plants; and if a few of theſe do appear, 
a ſummer fallow will put an entire end to their growth. 
Their increaſe may likewiſe be prevented by good manur- 
ing with marl, chalk, or lime, eſpecially in * ſoils, 
which are the moſt apt to produce this plant, and which 
are at the ſame time the moſt benefited by thoſe helps. 

However, this very plant, formerly deemed a great 
nuifance, is now cultivated to advantage on light, ſandy, 
dry ſoils, which would otherwiſe turn to little account. 
The tops of the common Engliſh furze, bruiſed a little, 


to take off, or to blunt their prickly tips, have been found 


to be excellent fodder, even for lean ſickly beaſts, and par- 
ticularly horſes, which they have frequently recovered, 
and plumped up in a ſhort time. This cuſtom is much 
practiſed in ſeveral fofeign countries, where furze are cul- 
tivated purpoſely for fodder; and the peaſant thinks it a 
happineſs, that his breaking their ſpikes with a mallet en- 
ables him to give this wholeſome green food to his cattle 
in the winter, when often no other ſucculent plant can 
be had fit for that uſe. The mills which Sir Capel Han- 
bury has lately erected for this end in Wales, with a patri- 
otic ſpirit, well ſuited to his diſtinguiſhed zeal for the 


public welfare; will ſave the countryman that laborious 


taſk, and prove highly beneficial to thoſe who follow his 
judicious example. | es 

When furze are raiſed on purpoſe for the food of cattle, 
and eſpecially on ſoils like the above mentioned, their 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in February, March, or April, and 
the ground ſhould be prepared as for barley. Six pounds 
of them will be ſufficient for an acre of land; and they 
ſhould be but barely covered over. The young plants 
muſt be preſerved from cattle during the firſt year, and 
they will be fit to mow or cut in the next. October is 


| 


FUZ 


| the proper time to begin cutting them. They will coti- 


tinue to ſhoot till Chriſtmas, and be fit for uſe till March: 
Horſes eat them as readily as they do hay, after they have 
been bruiſed, or pounded, ſo as to take off their ſharp 
points; and it is ſaid, that an acre of ground will pro- 
duce fifteen tons of this fodder, and that it will go as far 
as an equal quantity of hay. Some mix the bruiſed furze 


with chopped ſtraw ; an hundred of ftraw to a ton of furze; 


but only the growth of the year ſhould be cut for cattle. 
Poor hungry gravelly ſoils, which would not have Jet 
for five ſhillings an acre, have been rendered worth twenty 
ſhillings an acre, by ſowing them with furze ſeed, in 
places where fuel has been ſcarce; this being r 

uſed for heating ovens, burning lime and bricks, and alſo 


for drying malt; but it is not worth cultivating in coun- 


tries where fuel of any kind is cheap, or upon ſuch lands 
as will produce good graſs or corn, 

Some years ago, the common furze uſed to be much 
ſown for hedges about fields ; and where the ſoil was light, 
the plants ſoon became ſtrong enough for a fence againſt 
cattle : but as theſe hedges grow naked at the bottom in a 
ſhort time, and the plants frequently failed, ſo as to leave 
conſiderable gaps, this practice has of late been greatly diſ- 
uſed. The ſpecies commonly called French furze is the 
beſt for this purpoſe, becauſe it thickens more near the 
ground, and grows to a greater height: but its ſhoots are 
not tender enough for cattle to cat them. This is alſo 
conſidered as the moſt difficult to extirpate : though Mr. 
Bradley, who tells us he had ſeen fields of one hundred 
and fifty acres planted with it in Devonſhire, ſays, that it 
may be killed by cutting the woody ſtalks within a foot of 
the root in ſummer time ; for that it will not then ſpring 
up again like the ſmall wild furze or whins, by which 
name Mr. Markham diſtinguiſhes the ſmaller from the 
larger ſort. This begins to blow in the middle of Januaryg 
and continues in bloſſom all the ſummer; while the 
Engliſh furze does not bloom till towards the end of the 
pring, and finiſhes its bloſſoming at the fame time as the 
bert. | E 95 

The marquis of Tourbilly obſerves, that cows, oxen; 
and moſt other cattle, as well as horſes, feed heartily upon, 
and are well fed by, the bruiſed tops of furze; and that 
we may be ſure corn will do well where- ever this plant is 
met with: for be the ſurface of ground what it will, the 
ſpontaneous growth of the furze always indicates a depth 
of good mould underneath; and the continual dropping 
and rotting of the leaves, will infallibly improve and en- 
rich the ſurface, The flowers of the furze are excellent 
for bees. | | 

FUZZEN, or Fuze, the natural juice or nouriſh- 
ment of any thing; the ſtrength of it. 


GALLERY, 


GAR 


ALLERY, a kind of covered walk in a garden, 
(3 formed into porticoes or arches, with horn-beams, 
lime-trees, or the like. 

GALLING of a horſe's back, a diſorder occaſioned by 
heat, and the chafing or pinching of the ſaddle. 

In order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's ſkin well gar- 
niſhed with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel of the 
ſaddle, ſo that the hairy ſide be next the horſe. 

When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwelling, 
and ſew a piece of ſoft white leather on the inſide of the 
pannel ; anoint the part with ſalt butter, and every evening 
wipe itclean, rubbing it till it grow ſoft, anointing it again 
with butter, or, for want of that, with greaſe : waſh the 
ſwelling, or hurt, every evening with cold water and ſope, 
and ftrew it with ſalt, which ſhould be left on till the 
horſe be ſaddled in the morning. 

- GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four quarts ; but theſe quarts, 
and conſequently the gallon itfelf, are different, accord- 
ing to the quality of the thing meaſured: for inſtance, the 
wine gallon contains 231. cubic inches, and holds eight 
pounds avoirdupoiſe of pure water: the beer and ale 
gallon contains 282 ſolid inches, and holds ten pounds 
three ounces and a quarter avoirdupoiſe, of water ; and 
the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 2725 cubic inches, and 
holds nine pounds thirteen ounce of pure water. 

GALLOWS of a plougb, a part of the plough-head, 
ſo called by farmers, from its reſemblance to the common 
gallows, as conſiſting of three pieces of timber, of which 
one is placed tranſverſely over the heads of the other two. 
See PLOUGH. Wo 

GAP, a breach, or opening made in a hedge. 
GARDEN, a plot of ground cultivated and properly 

ornamented with a variety of plants, flowers, fruits, 
— | 

The generality of writers upon this ſubject, and indeed 
moſt gardeners, in their practice, have, at leaſt till of late 
years, treated the pleaſure garden, the fruit garden, and 
the kitchen garden, as three quite diſtinct and ſeparate ob- 
jets, not only in point of culture, but even of ſituation, 


ſoil, and incloſure. They are undoubtedly right as to 


the firſt : but we ſee no reaſon for disjoining the two laſt, 
unleſs it be in written accounts, where, for the ſake of 
greater order and perſpicuity, and for the conveniengy of 
the reader, their ſeveral products, and the different ways 
of managing them, may with propriety be given ſingly, 
as will be the method here. | 

The pleaſure or flower garden, being intended ſolely 
for ornament and recreation, does not belong to this 


therefore only obſerve, in relation thereto, that the gentle- 
man who can afford to be at the expence of ſuch a garden, 


for the laying out, planting, and managing of which he will 
find ample and excellent directions in Mr, Miller's Dictio- 


part, where it may afford the. greateſt entertainment to 
the eye. Conſequently he will order it to be made next 
to, or juſt againſt, the back front of his houſe, from 
whence a deſcent of at leaſt three, but rather of fix or 
ſeven, ſteps will ſingularly embelliſh the whole, He will 
allow room for a ſufficiently extenſive lawn, which, if it 
be the firſt thing that ſtrikes the ſight, will have an elegant 
effect; for ſpacious walks, one of which, ſo contrived 
as to be perfectly dry, and every now and then to lead to 
a ſhady place, or into plantations of ſhrubs, where a per- 
ſon may walk in private, ſhould ſurround the whole gar- 
den, were it only for the benefit of exerciſe. He will have 
wildernefles, groves, green-houſes, &c. and he will be 
particularly careful to provide plenty of water, for caſcades, 
fountains, and winding ſtreams, which laſt, if ſo conduQ- 
ed as to imitate nature, will give life and beauty to the 
whole, beſides being of neceſſary uſe for watering the 
ground, Statues and vaſes, judiciouſly diſpoſed, are alſo, 
here, pleaſing and proper objects: but neither theſe, nor 
any of the buildings in the garden, whether temples, 
grottos, alcoves, or other, ſhould by any means be too 
much multiplied, or crowded, | 

Mr. Miller obſerves very rightly, ſpeaking of pleaſure 
gardens in particular, that the great art of laying them 
out, is to adapt their ſeveral parts to the natural poſition 
of the ground, fo as to have as little earth to remove 2s 
poſſible ; for this is often one of the greateſt expences in 
making of gardens: though it may with truth be affirmed, 
that, wherever it has — practiſed, nine times in 
ten it has proved the worſe: ſo that if, inſtead of le- 
velling hills to form large terraces, ſtiff ſlopes, and even 
parterres, or ſinking of hollows and raiſing of hills, the 
ſurface of the ground had been only ſmoothed and well 
turfed, this would have produced a much better effect; 
and have been more generally approved, than the greateſt 
number of thoſe gardens which have been made with an 
infinite expence both of time and of money. 

The boundaries of theſe gardens, whatever they ate 
fenced with, ſhould be carefully hid by plantations of 
flowering ſhrubs, intermixed with laurels and other ever- 
greens, to conceal the fences, which have a diſagreeable 
look when they are left naked and expoſed. All the 
boundaries ſhould not be ſeen from any one point of view: 
and if the country around affords a variety of pleaſant 
proſpects, it will be right to bound the pleaſure garden by 


— 


work, the main deſign of which is utility, We fhall 
3 


ha-ha ditch and wall, to 1 thoſe views. 
an ha-ha ditch and wall, to lay open tho 1 


nary, will, of courſe, place it in a properly conſpicuous 
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Neither the huſbandman, nor the country gentleman | but one foot deep under earth, in ſome two, and in 
of moderate fortune, who prefers utility to oftentatious | very few three, with very lofty hills cloſe to the ſouth 
ſhow can ſet about an eaſier or more profitable branch | ſide, the declivity of the gardens due north, and the rock 
of culture, than that of the kitchen and fruit garden, perfectly bare next to the walls on the north 9-4 Aw 

j ery properly be intermixed, and occupy one | wiſe ſaw rich hop yards in the ſame caſe, but in deeper 
yg foot 3 ſince they both . a | ground, next to : Roms Be on the ſouth ſide : and theſe . 
good, deep ſoil, and nearly the ſame expoſure. The walls | northern hop yards eſcaped many blaſts, which ſeized on 
which incloſe the kitchen garden, in order to ſecure its | the hop yards on the ſouth fide of the hill. On the ſteep 
product, will be extremely —— for fruit: and, if | aſcent on the north ſide of one of theſe rocky hills, 
elegance ſhould be ſtudied, this united garden may ſtill be where no plough could come, I ſaw a gentleman plough- 
placed out of view from the dwelling-houſe, ing up the ſhallow tuf with a hand-plough, for flax; and 

' The chief things to be conſidered in the choice of a | I ſaw good flax grow there, to the largeneſs of a village- 
ſpot of ground for a kitchen and fruit garden are, the ſi- field. His hand-plough had a ſtem of aſh, or ſally, about 
tuation, the ſoil, the conveniency of water, the extent | ſeven feet long, and a plate at one ſide near the end, to 
moſt proper to be incloſed, and the manner of incloſing | turn the turf; a coulter to be let out ſhorter or Jonger, to 
it, and laying it out. | cut the turf four, five, or more inches deep, as the land 

If the huſbandman can chooſe his ſoil and ſituation for ere a ſmall oy —_ ID 3 * 

den, the former ſhould be rich, rather ſtiff than | maſter and the man, by turns, drove before them with a 
| 4 . conſiderably deep. Nor is a moderate degree] walking ſpeed; having 3 aprons before them, to 
9 moiſture here by any means an objection. The ſituation | ſave their cloaths, For the cauſes of this hardy fertility, 
ſhould be nearly level: becauſe heavy rains would waſh | let philoſophers account. I am ſure of the truth of what 
away the richeſt part of the mould, if the declivity were | I write. 
conſiderable. If he has not a level ſpot near his houſe, | It is no hard taſk to ſhovel down the ſhallow and 
the ground intended for the garden may be made into flats _ turf, from the deepeſt ps: ny of 1 
with terraces ſupported by ſtrong walls, which will become | places where it may have a receptable or tay, and there, 
uſeful for 5 * —4 3 may be pre- o_ the ſpade to _ 15 _— it eure 3 for 
ſerved, to anſwer Mr. Miller's idea of having one part | gardens or vineyards. ere too the tenth part of an 
of dry ground for early crops, and the low . for * acre in laces may yield more profit, than ten acres of 
crops, in order that the kitchen may be the better ſupplied | ordinary tillage in a corn field.” Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
throughout the ſeaſon with the various ſorts of herbs, — : = 1 N e 
roots, &c. | | | On the other hand, we have many proots that wet, 

He ſhould not be difcouraged at ſome ſeeming diſad- and even very marſhy, grounds have been converted into 
vantages to which his ſoil and fituation may expoſe him; | excellent kitchen gardens, after they have been drained. 
for no difficulty is ſo great, but that it may be overcome | Such was, formerly, all that large part of Paris which till 
by care, induſtry, and perſeverance. Of this we have a | retains the name of le marais (the marſh ;) and ſuch were, 
ſtriking inſtance in the following part of a paper which ri sf ſeveral of our 22 2 ardens — 
D. J. Beale read to the Royal Society, ſome years ago, London. The marquis of Turbilly has given us farther 
with a view to the i ann of ardent in "+. inſtances of this 8 ſeveral of ant dire e et 
land. es | {and the Memoirs of the truly patriotic Society of Berne 

„Thad, ſays he, ſeveral conferences with Sir Robert | remark very juſtly, that all legumes and pot-herbs thrive 
Murray (who was an honour to his country, and a bleſ- perfectly well in the black, rich, moiſt, and ſomewhat 
fing to the place where he abode) concerning eſculent and | riſing, grounds, which moſt commonly ſkirt the borders 
olitory gardens, and (under one) nurſeries of fruit-trees, | of marſhes, : : Ss , | 
and other uſeful vegetables in Scotland, I repreſented, that, E As warmth is eſſentially neceſſary to Ars A ad- 
ne within my memory, they are become the chief relief viſable that the expoſure of the ground EINE is =_ 

: ngland ; that auſtere fruit has been found to yield the poſe be to the ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth; _ at it be cr. e 
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rape; that the return of gain from gardens is great and | plantations of lofty trees a . - 

peedy; and that nurſeries are neither a chargeable nor a | require to be likewiſe protected from the ſouth-weſt and 

1 _— = a motive of encouragement to —_ _ w_ apt, » o er to ſhake woo fruit. 

perievere in the nobleſt kind of agriculture. Sir Robert e huſbandman ſhould here ſpare no trouble or ex- 

granted all I ſaid : and I am ſure * all that he | pence to render his ſoil of a proper quality and depth: and 
could for the benefit of his own country, and of this. if it be not naturally ſo, he muſt have recourſe to one or 

But, ſaid he, there are ſo many rocks, and ſuch bleak | other of the methods practiſed for the improvement of 
| _— » 2 that it can hardly draw in the lied, mw accordin wr 5 wag of _ _ LE 

yoke with England, for gardens and orchards. I replied hatever the ſoil be, the mould in which the plants 

that, in Devonſhire and Cornet they fence Se 6 are to live and thrive ſhould be deep enough to afford their 
dens and orchards with Flanders furze and tall holly, | roots full room to extend themſelves. It appears by ſeveral 
from the ſea winds; that they have lofty firs and goodly | experiments, that the roots of many plants, not except- 
| ary in Scotland ; and that New England, where the | ing even annuals, pierce to the m—_—_ eighieen inches, 
winds are as keen, and the ſnow and froſts as deep, and | and more. To allow therefore a ſufficiency of room 
as long laſting 8 in many parts of Scotland, is „ though perhaps more than ny be really wanted, a depth 
theleſs full of fruitful orchards. And if Scotland be far- | of three feet of good mould ſhould be allotted them here: 
ther in the north, yet Norway is rich in boſcage; and | and if the ſoil underneath is clay, or retentive of water, 
the ſeeds of the hemlock, fir, ſpruce, and cedar, from | which would be apt to chill the roots of plants, it will be 
New England, Newfoundland, and Virginia, may per- | right to exceed even this depth. | 
haps rejoice in the exchange of Northern America, for the | Trenching is the moſt effectual way to obtain a conſi- 
north of this iſland. | | derable depth of well looſened mould. The common me- 
60 This, I told Sir Robert, I durſt undertake; that | thod of doing this, when the ſoil underneath is clay, is to 
when Edinburgh and their chief towns and univerſities | begin with digging a trench four or five feet wide, either 
| — plant kitchen gardens, as we do now in England, they along or acroſs the whole ground; then to lay in the bot- 
all receive their grateful reward the firſt year, and bear | tom of it, about half a foot thick, long dung, fern, 
the charges of their nurſeries abundantly, and ſo hold on, | leaves of trees, rotten ſticks, weeds, or any other ſuch 
and within ſeven years ſecure their poſterity of the benefit, | like traſh, to rot and keep the ſoil from binding; then to 
_— delight themſelves with the fruit of their pleaſing la- fill this up with the earth dug out of the next adjoining 
__ N | | trench, laying uppermoſt the ſpits that were loweſt, and 
. Now for fertilizing rocks, I made bold to repeat it | ſo to continue till the work is finiſhed, without ever going 
oiten, that, within a day's journey of the heart of Eng- | deeper than juſt to the clay, though the ſurface be never 
2 I could ſhew three gardens, the beſt that I have ſeen | ſo ſhallow. But if the clay be dug into, and part of it 
wo flowery beauties, Engliſh ever-greens, and ſallads all | be turned up and mixed with the other earth, its bad qua- 
e winter long; all theſe on a hard rock, in moſt places ities will ſoon be corrected by the influencies of the air, 
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rain, and one winter's froſts; it will become good and 
fertile mould, and the depth of the ſtaple will be increaſed 
thereby, eſpecially with the addition of a little drift ſand, 
coal, or other aſhes. The beſt time for trenching of 
land, that it may receive the benefit of being well mellow- 
ed, is the beginning.of winter; when alſo, being moiſt, 
It is eaſy to dig. 3 ; 
When the mould on the ſurface is but ſhallow, and lies 


viſable to lay a layer of ſtiff earth, inclining to clay, at 
the bottom of the trench. This will be more eſpecially 
neceſſary for the growth of trees, or plants whoſe roots 
naturally pierce deep : for by means of this earth, thoſe 
roots will ſpread horizontally in the mould, inſtead of 
ſtriking down, as they would otherwiſe do, into barren 
earth, which would immediately make the trees decay and 
become ſtinted. And another advantage attending this 


method will be, that as water cannot ſo eaſily deſcend | 


through this ſtiffer ſoil, the earth will be thereby pre- 
ſerved in a ſo much moiſter ſtate; yet even here the clay 
ſhould not be ſuch as is impervious to water; for this, 
unleſs it lie very deep, would be attended with as bad 
conſequences as the other extreme, | 

The general practice of gardeners is regularly to trench 


ſufficiently conſidering the quality of the ſoil, or the na- 
ture of the earth which lies underneath. But a little re- 
flection would convince them of their error. Let us, in 
this light, ſee what is the effect of trench in various ſoils. 
If the ground is naturally light, and lies on a bed of ſand 
or gravel, it is to be feared that every ſubſtance brought 
to improve the ſoil, together with its fineſt and richeſt 

articles, will be carried down into that ſand or gravel. 
Does not too frequent trenching contribute to this loſs : 
as does likewiſe 2 the ſurface rough in the winter: 
for the rains waſh the Ka mould into the hollow places, 
from whence, the depth of the ſoil being leaſt there, it is 


moſt readily carried down into the looſe earth underneath. 


If the ſoil underneath is ſtiff, frequent trenching is proper 
in order to bring back to the ſurface the rich mould that 
has been waſhed down : and if it be naturally ſtrong, the 
laying of it rough in the winter is an zJvantage, becauſe 
the winter's froſts will moulder its tough ſtrong particles. 

This method of preparing the ground is, undoubtedly, 
expenſive: but its fertility aſterwards will yield an ample 
reward, | 

Plenty of water is abſolutely neceſſary in this garden, 


and therefore great care ſhould be taken to provide it, in 


ſuch manner that it may become at as eaſily as poſlible. 
If a ſufficient ſupply of it can be obtained from the neigh- 
bouring grounds, two or three baſons ſhould be made in 
different parts of the garden, if it be a large one; for 
when the water is to be carried to a conſiderable diſtance, 
the expence attending this neceſſary buſineſs will be great, 
and there will be danger of the plants ſuffering for want 
of it; labourers being very ſparing of their work, eſpe- 
cially when it is toilſome, unleſs they are well looked 
after. The ſize of theſe baſons ſhould be proportioned to 
the quantity of water that will be wanted, or with which 
they can be ſupplied: but their depth ſhould not exceed 
four feet, for fear of accidents, if people ſhould chance to 
fall into them: beſides which, deep water is not ſo wel] 
warmed and tempered by the ſun and air, as when it is 
ſhallow, 

The methods uſed for collecting and preſerving of wa- 
ter in ponds or reſervoirs in the field, are equally appli- 


cable to the making and repleniſhing of theſe baſons in 
the garden. But it will be proper here to add the follow- 


ing more particular cautions and inſtructions of Mr. Mil- 
ler, who, after obſerving, that the beſt time of the year 
for lining theſe baſons with clay, particularly in looſe or 
ſandy land, and for afterwards covering that clay with a 
thick layer of coarſe gravel, is in autumn, when the ſun 
is declining, and the weather temperate, adviſes, “ as a 
farther means of ſecuring this clay from being cracked by 
the heat of the ſun, or by froſt, to lay upon the rim or 
top of it, around the ſides of the baſon, a ſtratum of 
ſand, then a ſtratum of good earth, and upon this a lyyer 
of thick turf, The graſs thus laid will root in the mould 
underneath, and bind the whole firmly together : and it 


ſhould be laid as far down the inſide of the baſon, as the 


AR 


watet is apt to ſhrink to, that no part of the elay may be 
wholly expoſed to the weather. | | | 

6 No trees or ſhrubs ſhould be ſuffered to grow near 
theſe baſons, leſt their roots ſhould penetrate into them. 
and thereby occaſion holes through which the water would 
find an eaſy paſſage, Neither ſhquld theſe reſervoirs be 


made near to tall trees, becauſe the ſhaking of them, by 


violent winds, would be apt to looſen and crack the clay. 
on a bed of ſand, gravel, or looſe earth, it will be ad-| 


In countries where clay proper for this purpoſe can. 


not be eaſily had, theſe baſons are frequently lined with 
chalk beaten into fine powder, and made into a ſort of 
mortar, which is rammed down and worked very hard 


and firm all over their infide. This cement holds water 
very well, if the pond be not ſuffered to remain too long 
dry : for when this happens, the ſun and wind are apt to 


crack the chalk, and theſe cracks generally extend through 


its whole thickneſs, ſo as to let out the water. 

<*« Some line theſe ponds with bricks laid in terras, 
which is a good method where the ground is very looſe 
and ſandy ; becauſe when theſe walls are well built, the 
ſurrounding earth may be rammed down cloſe to them, ſo 
as to prevent its falling away, or ſettling from them. But, 


as heat is apt to crack the terras, no part of this lining 
ſhould be left long dry and expoſed. | 
their ground, and lay it rough in the winter, without | 


«© Others again uſe for this purpoſe. a cement of pow. 


dered tile and lime, two thirds of the former to one third 


of the latter, beaten well together, and worked up with 
but little water : for the fer it is, and the more it has 
been beaten, the better it will be. With this cement 
they cover the ſurface of the walls of baſons about two 
inches thick, laying it very ſmooth, and taking great care 
that no ſticks, ſtraws, or ſtones be mixed with it. This 
is generally done in dry weather; and as ſoon as the whole 
inſide of the baſon has been plaiſtered in this manner, it 
is rubbed over with oil or bullock's blood, and the water 
is let in immediately after. This cement has the property 
of hardening under water, ſo as to be equal to ſtone; and 
it will continue as long ſound.” 2 
Where a ſupply of water for baſons and ponds cannot 
be obtained, wells muſt be dug, and it is generally adviſed, 
that the water taken out of them be expoſed to the ſun 
and air for ſome time, before it is uſed, becauſe, ſays 
Mr. Miller, the rawneſs of this water, when freſh drawn, 
is not agreeable to the growth of vegetables. 5 
The ſize of this garden ſhould be in proportion to the 
wants of the family; but with a much larger allowance 
of ground than is uſually allotted, in order that the plants 
may be benefited by ſtirring the earth between them whilſt 
they grow. The great and manifeſt advantages of this 
practice, eſpecially in the culture of pulſe and garden 
plants, have been ſo evidently ſhewn by numbers of expe- 
riments related in the former parts of this work, that! 
cannot but again recommend it here as an object of high 
importance. | 
It ſhould be incloſed with a wall, either of brick or 
ſtone; but brick is beſt, for the greater conveniency 
nailing up the fruit-trees which are to be planted againſt 
it. The thickneſs of theſe walls ſhould be proportioned. 
to their height, which ſome run up to twelve or fourteen 
feet, or more: but nine or ten will be enough for almoſt 
any kind of fruit; and in this caſe thirteen inches, that 1s 
to ſay, a brick and an half, will be a ſufficient thickneſs; 
though two bricks will be better, for duration. Their inſide 
ſhould be built as ſmooth as poſſible, and, to ſtrengthen 
them againſt high winds, piers ſhould be run up with them, 
at the diſtance of about twelve or fourteen feet from each 
other, according to the uſual extent of the fruit-trees for 
which they are intended. As to pears, which ſpread very: 
wide, and frequently grow much above the height here 
mentioned, they do not require the aſſiſtance of a wall; 
unleſs it be ſome of the lateſt winter ſorts, and theſe 
the curious, who will be at the expence, may plant 
againſt walls built on purpoſe for them. Theſe piels 
may project ſix or eight inches on the outſide of the 
wall, for the ſake of greater ſolidity; and they ſhou! 
advance about four inches on the inſide, for the cog; 
nience of fixing to them. trelliſes, by building the wa 
on arches; and planting the trees at thoſe arched PA 
as Mr. Hitt adviſes, the trees will be thereby enabled 4 
extend their roots underneath the wall; which will probe 
very advantageous to their growth, Ik 
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If the quantity of walling which ſurrounds the kitchien | 


garden be too little to furniſh the'defired ſupply of fruit, 
a crols wall may be built through the middle of this 
ground; or, where the ſize of the garden will admit of 
it, there may be two croſs walls : but theſe walls muſt 
not, by any means, be leſs than eighty or an hundred feet 
aſunder. More will be yet better, 

Mr. Miller is clearly of opinion that the beſt aſpect for 
walls in England, is. to have one point to the eaſtward of 
the ſouth ; becauſe theſe will enjoy the benefit of the 
morning ſun, and be leſs expoſed to the weſt and ſouth-weſt 
winds (which are very injurious to fruits in this country) 
than thoſe which are built due ſouth. I know, ſays he, 
that many perſons object to the turning of walls the leaſt 

oint to the eaſt, on account of the blights which they think 
come from that quarter in the ſpring: but from many 
ears experience and obſervation, I can affirm, that 
lights as often attack thoſe walls which are open to the 
ſouth-weſt, as thoſe which are built to any other aſpect ; 


and I believe thoſe who will be at the trouble of obſerving | 


for ſeven years, which aſpected walls ſuffer moſt from 
blights, will find: thoſe which are built with a point to 
the eaſtward of the ſouth, as ſeldom blighted as thoſe 
which are turned to any other aſpect; therefore in 
the contrivance of a kitchen garden, there ſhould be as 
great a length of theſe walls built as the ſituation of the 
ground will admit. | CER 
„ The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth; and the next to 

that ſouth-eaſt, which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt, for 
the reaſons before aſſigned: but as there will, for the moſt 
part, be ſouth-weſt and weſt walls in every garden, theſe 


may be planted with fruits which do not require ſo } 


much heat to ripen them, as thoſe deſigned for the beſt 
walls ; but wherever there are north walls, thoſe will only 
be proper for baking-pears, plums, and morello cherries 
for preſerving ; or ſome duke cherries may be planted 


Tines, and plums are ripe.” | 

In whatever manner the wall are made, this garden 
ſhould be well ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt, by 
a diſtant plantation of high timber-trees, if nature has not 
otherwiſe provided a ſufficient defence from thoſe quarters. 

In the diſtribution of this garden, particular care ſhould 
be taken to lay the walks out ſo as to obtain the greateſt 
convenience that can be for ſupplying each part of it with 

manure and water, and as eaſy acceſs as poſſible to its dif- 
ferent quarters, which may be ſurrounded by a border 
planted with eſpaliers. The manner of forming eſpaliers 
will be directed when we come to ſpeak of the training of 
fruit-trees, | | | | 

Theſe walks ſhould be firm enough to bear at leaſt the 
weight of a loaded wheel-barrow, and wide enough for 
the convenient carriage of whatever there may be occaſion 
to bring into this garden, or to carry out of it. Mr. Mil- 
ler is againſt making them of gravel ; becauſe, as it will 
very often be neceſſary to wheel manure, water, &c. upon 
them, they would ſoon betorn up and rendered unſightly ; 
unleſs care be taken that the wheel be broad; or rather that 
it be a roller as wide as the diſtance between the fides of 
the wheel-barrow. 15 

For the ſame reaſon he rightly condemns turf- walks 
here, and adviſes, as the beſt for a kitchen garden, thoſe 
Which are laid with a binding ſand, In effect, theſe are 
the eaſieſt kept of any: for when either weeds or moſs 
vegin to grow, ſcuffling of them over with a Dutch hoe 
in dry weather, and raking them over a day or two after, 
will render them as clean as when they were firſt laid: or 
if they are covered with duſt taken from great roads, this 
Will bind and become very firm. 

If the ſoil is {tiff and apt to retain water, narrow under- 
ground drains ſhould be made by the ſides of the walks, 
© carry off that wet: and where the ground is naturally 
mos lime rubbiſh, flats, chalk, or any other ſuch ma- 
= as Can be procured with the leaſt expence, ſhould 
er at the bottom of theſe walks; or if neither of theſe 
ee. had, the ſand ſhould be laid thick upon a bed of 
were furze, and the water will drain through this, ſo 

at the walks will be firm and good in all ſeaſons; 

PE **. a4 means will 'alſo help greatly to drain away 
8 perfluous moiſture of the whole ground, if the ſoil 
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mote under-ground drains thay be made acroſs differetif 
parts of the garden, according to its declivity ; for moſt 


much moiſture in winter 


kitchen plants are hurt by tog apy 6: ety 
{Ay uit when their roots lie in 


and trees neyer produce g 
water. WD oa 82 11 i 
If each quarter of the kitchen garden is to be encompaſſed 
by eſpaliers, the wall.s which divide thoſe quarters ſhould 
be wide enough to afford admittance to the warmth of the 
ſun, and to a free current of air. In this cafe they may 
be, as Mt. Miller direQs, fix feet wide in ſmall gardens, 
and ten or twelve in extenſive grounds. On each fide of 
theſe walks, the eſpalier ſhould be planted in a border 
four or five feet wide; by which means the two eſpaliers 
will be far enough aſunder for their roots never to injure 
one another. Theſe borders may be fown with ſmall 
ſallading, or any other herbs that do not continue lohg of 
root deep; ſo that no ground need be loſt, and the con- 
tinual ſtirring and manuring of it for theſe productions 
will be of great ſervice to the roots of the trees. 
The borders along the ſouth and other walls that have 
2 good expoſure ſhould, in the opinion of this experienced 
gardener, be at leaſt eight or ten feet wide, in order to 
allow the roots of the fruit-trees that are planted againſt 
them full room to extend themſelves. Such of theſe as 
face the ſouth may be ſown. for early crops: of plants which 
do not root deep, and thoſe that are expoſed to the north 
will do for late crops : but no deep rooting plant, eſpe- 
cially peaſe and beans, ſhould ever be placed too near the 
trees; though moſt gardeners ate apt to tranſgreſs greatly 
in this reſpect, as well to preſerve their crops in winter, 
as to bring them forward in the ſpring : both which ends 
might be anſwered: equally well, and without prejudice to 
their fruit-trees, by making reed hedges in ſome of the 
warmeſt quarters, and ſowing cloſe to them their early 
peaſe, beans, &c. if ſuch fences are found to anſwer the 


d be naturally too wet; for if they are not ſufficient, 


| purpoſe of forwarding their growth. 


againſt theſe walls, to ſupply the table till peaches, necta- It is a general opinion, that plants which are ſheltered 


by walls, fo as to be defended from nipping winds, and to 
have the additional warmth of the reflected heat of the 
wall, are leaſt liable to be deſtroyed by the winter's froſts z 
for which reaſon it is, that early crops are moſt common] 

in borders ſo ſituated. The ſun will undoubtedly give 
greater motion to the ſap of plants there, .and they may, 
for this reaſon, ſeem to be the ſtronger. But if we con- 


| ſider, that the walls yield no protection againſt the ſeverity. 
of the night's froſt, and that the effect of this froft mult, 
be moſt ſeverely felt by plants whoſe fap is in the greateſt 


motion; we may rather fear that this ſituation, inſtead of 


being beneficial, may, in fact, counter- act the very end 


propoſed. To be ſatisfied of this fact, a gentleman 
ſowed ſome early.peaſe in a border at the foot of a ſouth 
wall, and at the ſame time ſome others, of the ſame ſort, 
in an open field adjacent to to the garden; and he found, 
that the latter were by much the leaſt damaged by the win- 
ter's froſts; nor did he perceive any great difference in the 
ſeaſon of their blooming. | 

A ſquare, or an oblong form, will be moſt agreeable to 
the eye: but it matters not, in other reſpects, what fhape 
this garden is of; eſpecially as all groſs irregularities may 
eaſily be hid in the laying of it out. Thus, when this is 
done, any of the flips cut off by the garden-wall, may, 
if large enough, and well expoſed to the ſun, be ſet apart 
for a place to make hot-beds for eatly cucumbers, melons, 
&c. One would wiſh this ſpot to be as near as poſſible to 
the ſtables, for the convenience of ſupplying it with 
dung; and to have it without the wall is certainly moſt. 
eligible, becauſe that will ſave a great deal of filth and. 
litter in the garden, and remove from the noſe and eye 
an object which is not of the moſt pleaſing kind. If this 
flip is long enough to admit of an annual ſucceſſion of 
new beds during two or three years, they will be 
much better than when they are continued mote than one 
year on the ſame fpot: and as it will be abſolutely 
neceſſary to fence this melon ground, as it is called, 
round with a reed hedge, this may be ſo contrived as 
to be moved away in pannels, in fuch manner that 
there will be no occaſion to ſhift any thing more than 
one of the croſs partitions, or fences, each year. 

The importance of the precept particularly here, will 
juſtify our mentioning again, that the dunghill, ſer apart 
for this, or for any other purpoſe of gardening, or agri- 
* 2 Wes cCultute, 
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the dunghill, which it will help to enrich ; or ſuch as will 


the ground till they have ripened their ſeeds, and wither ; 


by the eating of rotten fruits, garbidge, carrion, or rank 


GAR 


culture, ſhould be carefully kept clear from weeds: for if 
weeds are ſuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds upon the dung, 
they will be brought into the garden, or other cultivated 
ground, ſhoot up, damage every crop of uſeful plants, 
and occaſion a perpetual labour to extirpate them. 
Another caution which Mr. Miller gives, as abſolutely 
neceſſary to be obſerved, is, to carry off all the refuſe 
leaves and ſtumps of cabbages, the ftalks of beans, and 
haulm of peaſe, as ſoon as they have done bearing ; be- 
cauſe the ill ſcent which mal people complain of in 
kitchen gardens is wholly occaſioned by theſe things be- 
ing ſuffered to rot upon the ground. The leaves of cab- 
bages may be given to hogs, or other animals, while they 
are freſh, and the reſt of this traſh may be thrown upon 


keep may be preſerved, to be thrown in the bottom of the 
trenches, in that part of the garden which is to be trenched 
the following autumn. | 

I muſt here point out a too common neglect of moſt 
gardeners, which is, the letting of their plants remain on 


not conſidering that whilſt a plant is full of ſap, it pre- 
ſerves the earth in a looſe ſtate, probably by means of the 
moiſture perſpired from its roots ; but that, when per- 
mitted to ſtand till its ſeed is ripe, or the plant withers, 


it then leaves the impoveriſhed earth dry and hard; being | 


itſelf become entirely void of ſap. | 
The moſt important points of general culture here con- 
fiſt in good digging, keeping the ground clean, manuring 
the ſoil, and allowing proper diſtances between the plants, 
according to their ſeveral kinds and growths. But as the 
various productions of the kitchen, and thoſe of the fruit, 


garden require very different treatment, though in the | 


_ incloſure, it will be right to conſider them ſepa- 
rately. | | 

The kitchen garden, if it be rightly managed, is the 
moſt uſeful and moſt profitable ſpot of ground that either 
the country gentleman, or the huſbandman, can cultivate. 
It is indiſpenſably neceſſary to every family in the country, 
where, the neareſt market town being frequently far off, 


but poorly furniſhed with plants and roots, and that only | 


on certain ſtated days, perhaps not oftener than once a 
week, there is no other way to have a variety, or even 
a ſufficiency, of this exceedingly healthful food, one 
of whoſe great excellencies conſiſts in its being freſh ga- 
thered. | | | | 

Two eſſential rules to be obſerved in the general ma- 
nagement of a kitchen garden are, never to crowd the 
ground with more plants than it is able to nouriſh proper- 
ly; and never to let any part of it remain unoccupied, 
for want of a due ſucceſſion of crops. By this means the 
maſter, whom I would adviſe always to be his own gar- 
dener, at leaſt fo far as perſonally to direct and ſuperintend 
whatever is done, may have his table conſtantly ſupplied 
with ſuch vegetables as he likes beſt, no part of his ground 
will lie uſeleſs, and each of its products will be brought 
to perfection. | | bo 

GARGET, or Gargol, a diſtemper incident to hogs ; 
and is known by the creature's hanging down of his head, 
and carrying it on one ſide, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and 
loſs of appetite. | 

It is occaſioned by a corruption of the blood, engendered 


graſs, wherein is much hemlock, &c. | 

In order to cure this diſeaſe, let the creatures be firſt 
blooded both under the tail and under the ears, and then 
the following drink given them: 


Take of chamber-lye one pint ; rue and ſouthern- 
wood, cut ſmall, of each a handful ; wood-ſoot 
from an oven, and common ſalt, of each a ſpoon- 
ful; hen's dung, near two ſpoonfuls; flowers of 
brimſtone one ounce : ſtir the whole together, and 
give two or three horns to each, proportional to 
their ſize. It is alſo good for a cow to cure the 
gargal or murrain. 


Or you may uſe the following drink in the room of the 
above; rs | 


Take angelica, rue, ſtavewort, or * madder, and 


May- weed, of each one handful; 


red them very 


G E E 


ſmall, and boil them very well in a pint of milk; 
and when it is cold enough, add to it a penny- 
worth of ſallad- oil, and the ſame quantity of treacſe 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag. 250. ; 


GARLICK, a well known plant, cultivated in gardens 
and eaſily propagated by parting the cloves, or ſmall bulbs 
of its root, and planting them in the ſpring, about four 
or five inches aſunder. They will thrive in almoſt an 
ſoil or ſituation ; but in rich ground their increaſe will he 
ſurprizing. About the beginning of June their leaves 
ſhould be tied in knots, to prevent their ſpindling or run. 
ning to ſeed ; and this will alſo tend to enlarge their bulks. 
As ſoon as their leaves begin to wither and decay, which 
will be about the middle of July, the roots ſhould be taken 
up, and kept dry for uſe. - 

There is a wild fort of garlick, called crow-garlick, or 
cow-garlick, that often does great damage to corn in dry 
ſandy grounds, but will not, according to Mr. Liſle, grow 
in clays. That gentleman tells us, that he knew a 
farmer in ſome of whoſe fields it grew in ſuch abundance, 
that his wheat taſted ſtrong of it, and was thereby da- 
maged from ſixpence to a ſhilling in the buſhel. Ties 
Huſbandry, vol. II. pag. 3123. ES 

GARTH, a yard, a backſide, a croft. 

GARNER, a granary, or repoſitory for corn. 

GARZIL, hedging wood. 

GATE, a frame of timber upon hinges to give a paſſage 
into incloſed grounds. 

GATEWAY, the paſſage through gates of incloſed 

rounds. 
F GATTERIDGE-TREE, prickwood. 

GAVEL, a row, or ſwarth of corn cut down with the 
ſcythe. | 

GAVEL, is alſo a provincial word, ſignifying ground. 

GAVEL-KIND, a cuſtom whereby the lands of the 
father are equally divided at his death among all his 
ſons. | | | | | 

GAVELOCK, apitch, or iron-bar for entering ſtakes 
into the ground. DIE 

GEESE, birds too well known to need any deſcription 
here. They are very profitable to the farmer many ways, 
for their fleſh, their feathers, and their greaſe. They will 
live upon commons or any ſort of paſtures, and need very 
little care or attendance ; only they ſhould have plenty of 
water. The largeſt geeſe are reckoned the beſt: but 
there is a ſort of Spaniſh gooſe, that is a much better 
layer and breeder than the Engliſh, eſpecially if the eggs 
are hatched under an Engliſh gooſe. 

Geeſe lay in the ſpring, the earlier the better ; becauſe 
of their price, and their having a ſecond brood. They 
commonly lay twelve or ſixteen eggs apiece. - You may 
know when they will lay by their carrying ſtraw in their 
mouth; and when they wil ſit, by their continuing on 
their neſts after they have laid. A gooſe fits thirty days; 
but if the weather be fair and warm, they will hatch 
three or four days ſooner. After the goſlins are hatched, 
ſome keep them in the houſe ten or twelves days, and 


feed them with curds, barley-meal, bran, &c. and after 


they have acquired ſome ſtrength let them out four or five 
hours a day, taking them in again till they are big enough 
to defend themſelves from vermin. Others put them out 
at firſt, and perhaps ſucceed as well as the former. One 
gander will be ſufficient for five geeſe, | 

If you would fat green geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up 
when they are about a month old, and they will be fat in 
about a month more, Be ſure to let them have always by 
them, in a ſmall rack; ſome fine hay, which will much 
haſten their fatting. But for fatting of older geeſe, it | 
commonly done when they are about ſix months old, in 
or ſoon after harveſt, when they have been in ſtubble fields, 
from which food ſome kill them, which is a good Way. 
But thoſe who are deſirous of having them very fat, {put 
them up for a fortnight or three weeks, and feed them 
with oats, ſplit- beans, barley-meal, or ground malt mixe 
with milk; but the beſt thing to fatten them with is malt 
mixed with beer. Vou muſt however obſerve in fatten- 
ing all ſorts of water-fowl, that they uſually fit ” 
their bills upon their rumps, where they ſuck out — 
greater part of their moiſture and fatneſs, at 4 ſms 


bunch of feathers, which you will find landing upright 
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on their rumps, and always moiſt, with which they trim 
their feathers, which renders them more oily and ſlippery 
than the feathers of other fowls, and cauſes the water to 
flip off them. If therefore theſe upright feathers are cut 
away cloſe, they will become fat in Teſs time, and with 
leſs meat than otherwiſe, Geeſe will likewiſe feed on, 
and fatten well with carrots cut ſmall and given them ; or 
if you give them rye before, or about Midſummer, it will 
ſtrengthen them, and keep them in health, that being 
commonly their ſickly time. Os : 

In ſome countries they ſhear their geeſe for feathers, and 
ſome pull them twice a year; but the latter is more inju- 
rious to them, and therefore it is better ſtaying till their 
moulting time, and till their death, for the feathers. Mor- 
timer Pruſbandry, vol. I. pag. 255. 

GELDING, a caſtrated animal. For the method of 
geldin horſes, ſee the article HoRsk. | 
GELT-GIMMER, a barren ewe. 

GEOFF, or Goffe, a mow of hay or corn. 
GERMINATION, the act of ſprouting or ſhooting ; 
owth. 
GERMINS, buds, tender ſhoots. 
GIGGS, ſmall ſwellings, or bladders on the infide of 
the lips and palate of a horſe. | 4 
They are cured by ſlitting them open with a knife or 
lancet, and waſhing them afterwards with ſalt and vine- 

gar. 3 
, GILL, a rivulet, a beck. It is alſo a name for ground- 
ivy, or ale-hoof. | 

GIMMER-LAMB, or Gammer- Lamb, an ewe-lamb, 

GLANDERS, a very obſtinate and loathſome diſeaſe 
incident to horſes, as | 

The cauſe and ſeat of the glanders has till lately been 
ſo imperfectly handled, and ſo little underſtood by the 
writers on this diſtemper, that it is no wonder it ſhould 
be ranked among the incurables: but a new light having 
been thrown on this whole affair by the ſtudy of M. La 
Foſſe, the king of France's farrier, who has been at the 
pains to trace out, and diſcover, by diſſections, the ſource 
and cauſe of this diſorder, we hope the method he has 
_ propoſed, with ſome further experiments and improve- 
ments, will ſoon bring to a certainty of cure (in moſt 
Caſes at leaft) a diſtemper ſo dangerous to our horſes, and 
that hitherto has eluded the force of art. 

Before we make mention of this work, which has the 
approbation of the Royal Academy of Sciences, it will 
Not be unacceptable to our readers, we apprehend, to have 
a more particular account of the ſymptoms of this diſorder 
from M. La Foſſe, that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author and his diſcoveries. 

This gentleman then has diſtinguiſhed ſeven different 

kinds of glanders, four of which are incurable : 

The firſt proceeds from ulcerated lungs, the purulent 
matter of which comes up the trachea, and is diſcharged 
through the noſtrils, like a whitiſh liquor, ſometimes ap- 
pearing in lumps and grumes. In this diſorder, though 
the matter is diſcharged from the noſtrils, yet the malady 
15 ſolely in the lungs. | 

The ſecond is a waſting humour, which uſually ſeizes 
horſes at the decline of a diſeaſe, cauſed by too hard la- 
bour ; this defluxion alſo proceeds from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant diſcharge, which attends the 
ſtrangles ſometimes, and falls upon the lungs, which runs 
off by the noſtrils. 

1 he fourth is, when an acrimonious humour in the farcy 
- ſizes theſe parts, where it ſoon makes terrible havock. 


gl 


The fifth kind we ſhall deſcribe by and by, as ariſing. 


from taking cold. 
The ſixth kind is a diſcharge 
ſometimes vents itſelf at the noſtrils. 
heſe are the various diſorders which have been obſerved 
ometimes to throw matter out from the noſtrils ; let us 
how deſcribe the real glanders : 


he matter then diſcarged from the noſtrils of a glan- 
. horſe, is either white, yellow, or greeniſh, N 
- _ ſtreaked, or tinged with blood ; when the diſeaſe is 
ot long ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, the matter 
turns blackiſh, and becomes ve 
attended with a ſwelling of the bo 
* in every other reſpect 
I 


rnels or glands under 
the horſe is generally 


fœtid; and is hc 


| 


| 


| 


fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whiti 


S | and dried up. 
from the ſtrangles, which 


healthy and ſound, till the diſtemper has been of ſome 
continuance. | | | | 
It is always a bad ſign, when the matter ſticks to the 
inſide of the noſtrils, Tice lue or ftiff paſte; when the 
inſide of the noſe is raw and looks of a livid, or lead co- 
lour, when the matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks, and 
when it looks of an aſh colour, But when only; limpid 
matter, 
the gland under the jaw not increaſing, and the diſorder 
of no long continuance; we may expect a ſpeedy cure ; 
for in this cafe; which ariſes from taking cold, after a 
borſe has been over-heated; the pituitary membrane is but 
ſlightly inflamed, the lymph in the ſmall veſſels condenſed, 
and the gland overloaded, but not yet ulcerated, 
From theſe ſymptoms and ſome obſervations made both 
by Bracken wid Gibſon, it is plain they were not abſolute 
ſtrangers to the ſeat of this diſorder, though they neglected 
' puſhing their inquiries to the fountain-head, and conſe- 
quently were at a loſs to know how to apply the remedy to 
the parts affected. 95 1 
But our author, after examining by diſſection the carcaſes 
of glandered horſes; and making a ftridt ſcrutiny into the 
ſtate of the viſcera; aſſiſted for that purpoſe by ingenious 
and expert anatomiſts for ten years together, affirms this 
diſeaſe to be altogether local ; and that the true ſeat of it is 
in the pituitary membrane, which lines the partition along 
the inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſinuſſes or cavities of 
the cheek-bones or each fide the noſe, and the frontal ſi- 
nuſſes or cavities above the orbits of the eyes; that the 
viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of es horſes are in ge- 
neral exceeding anf and conſequently that the ſeat of 
this diſorder is not in thoſe parts, as has been afferted by 
moſt authors; nor indeed is it probable it fhould : for how 
could ſuch horſes preſerve their appetite, their good ap- 
pearance, ſleek and ſhining coats; in a word, all the ſigns 
of health for many years together (which many glan- 
dered horſes are known to enjoy) with ſuch diſtempered 
bowels ? | | e 
But on nicely examining the heads of ſuch hotſes; he found 
the cavities above-mentioned, more or leſs, filled with 2 
viſcous ſlimy matter, the membrane which lines both thent 
and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, and corroded with 
ſordid ulcers, which in ſome' caſes had eat into the bones. 
Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities will be better underſtood by re- 
ferring to the annexed plate. | 
He obſerves, that when glandered horſes diſcharge mat- 
ter from both noſtrils, both ſides of the membrane and ca- 
vities were affected; but when they ran at one noſtril only, 
that ſide only was found diſtempered. 
It is a curious remark of our author, that the ſublingual 
glands, or the kernels ſituated under the jaw-bone, which 
are always ſwelled in this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, but into the. noftrils ; 
and that he conſtantly found their obſtruction agreed with 
the diſcharge; if one gland only was affected, then the 
horſe diſcharged from one noftril only; but if both were, 
then the diſcharge was from both. OT 
He ſometimes, though rarely; found the boney partition 
of the noſe carious or rotten ; but that the ſpongy bones 
about this part muſt ſuffer from the acrimony of mattef 
long pent, is not at all to be doubted, though the more 
ſolid ones may eſcape. 1 
The ſeat of this diſorder thus diſcovered, our author, 
with great ingenuity, has paved the way for eure, by tre- 
panning theſe cavities, and taking out a piece of bone, by 
which means the parts affected may be waſhed with a pro- 
per injection; and, in fine, the ulcers deterged, healed, 


| 


* 


But as from the obſervations ſince made by this gentle- 
man, there are different ſpecies of the glanders; fo the 
cure of the milder kinds may firſt be attempted by injec- 
tions and fumigations. Thus, after taking cold, ſhould 2 
horſe for fifteen or twenty days diſcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitiſh matter from one or both noſtrils, the glands un- 
der the jaw rather growing harder than diminiſhing, we 
may expect it will degenerate into a true glanders: to pre- 


2 which, after firſt bleeding; and treating him as we 


ave directed for a cold, let an emollient iyertinn, pre- 
pared. with a decoction of linſeed, marſhmallows, elder, 


chamomile flowers, and honey of roſes, or ſuch like, be 


3R thrown 
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thrown up as far as poſſible with a ſtrong ſyringe, and 
repeated three times a day: ſhould the running not leſſen, 
or be removed in a fortnight by the uſe of this injection, 
a reſtringent one may now be prepared with tincture of 


roſes, lime-water, &c. and the noſtrils fumigated with 


the powders of frankincenſe, maſtich, amber, and cinna- 
bar, burnt on an iron heated for that purpoſe, the fume of 
which may eaſily be conveyed through a tube into the 
noſtrils. | | 
Ibis method has been found ſucceſsful when uſed in 
time; but the methods of cure depend on the ſtubborneſs 
of the diſorder; and, when inveterate, recourſe muſt be 
had to the operation above deſcribed. 

This operation he has performed on three horſes, two 
of whom diſcharged from one noſtril only, and the third 


from both; the two firſt he trepanned on that ſide of the 


head which was affected, and to the other he performed it 


on both, and found that the wound and perforation filled 


up with good fleſh in twenty-ſix days, and the horſes ſuffered 
no inconvenience from the operation; though after this ex- 
periment they were put to death. 

The directions and orders of the civil government of 
France, which hinder people from keeping glandered horſes, 
long prevented M. La Foſſe repeating his attempts, and 
puſhing his experiments further; but it is to be hoped that 
ſo uſeful a project will be purſued to its utmoſt extent, as 
it ſeems ſo promiſing in the execution, and is ſo import- 
ant in its conſequences : to which end we ſhall beg leave 
to animadvert on what has been ſaid, and offer our opinion 
both in relation to the diſeaſe, the operation, and the man- 
ner of conducting the cure. | 

In order to prove that a great inflammation of the pitu- 
itary membrane is always the cauſe of the glanders, M. 
La Foſſe has attempted to bring on an inflammation upon 
the ſame membrane, by a corroſive injection; and when, 
the injection was only thrown into one fide, the maxillary 
lymphatic glands were ſwelled on the ſame ſide, and that 
noſtril only produced the diſcharge ; but when both noſtrils 
were injected, theſe ſymptoms appeared on both ſides, This 
gentleman has alſo obſerved, that the bone of the maxil- 
lary ſinus being broke by the kick of another horſe, the 
uſual ſymptoms of the glanders ſoon appeared, from the 
——— the petuitary membrane ſuffered on the oc- 
Calion. 


The original ſource and cauſe then of this diſorder 
ſeems to be an inflammation in the glands, and membrane 


that lines the noſtrils and theſe cavities, which, if not diſ- 
perſed in time, will form matter, and ulcerate and erode 
the bones, for want of a free diſcharge to unload the cavi- 
tics, and of proper applications to cleanſe and deterge the 
ulcets : violent colds, or a feveriſn tranſlation ſettling here, 
may alſo occaſion the ſame complaint, and are probably 
the general cauſes. | | | 
There is a diſorder in men called Ozæœna, that has 
great ſimilitude to this in horſes, and ariſes from an in- 
flammation in the maxillary ſinuſſes, or cavities in the 
cheek-bones, from whence enſues a collection of matter, 
which, when the cavity is full, or the head properly in- 
clined, runs over into the noſe, and would conſtantly diſ- 


charge thence like a glandered horſe, was the head con- 


tinued in the ſame poſition. The ſurgical cure is the tak - 


ing out one or more teeth from the upper jaw, and per- 


forating the cavity with' a proper inſtrument, in order to 
make a depending orifice for the matter to low through; 
and to make way for ſyringing the parts affected with pro- 
per injections, which in this cafe are thrown through the 
cavity into the noſe. | 
The ſimilarity of theſe two caſes, with the method of 
cure, and the ſucceſs attending the ſurgical treatment 
(which was firſt invented and perfected by our country- 
men Drake and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the firſt hint 
for trepanning, and ſyringing theſe cavities in horſes ; and 
it is moſt probable, that when the operation is attempted in 
time, before the bones become rotten, it will be attended 
with equal ſucceſs ; but after opening the cavities, ſhould it 
by probing be diſcovered, that the bones are in that ſtate,the 
beſt way then would be to diſpatch the horfe, to prevent 
unneceſſary trouble and expence. 
The parts fixed on for applying the trepan are pointed 
out in the plate, and the manner of ſawing out the bore 


GLA. 


will eaſily be underſtood by 
the explanation annexed. 

The perforations being made, our next buſineſs is to 
prevent their filling up too faſt, as it may be neceſſary to 
keep them open for ſome weeks before a cure can be affect- 
ed; for which purpoſe, after the uſe of the injection, let 
the upper one be filled up with a piece of cork, waxed 
over, and adapted exactly to its ſize, the lower one may 
be kept open with a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will be a conſtant drain of matter from the ſinug'; 
which will be greatly favoured by this depending orifice. 
and both be detained by a proper bondage. s 

If this method ſhould not prevent the granulations, or 
ſhoots of the fleſh, from filling up ſo faſt as to choak up 
the perforation, and by that means hinder the injections 
paſling freely, they muſt be ſuppreſſed by rubbing with 
cauſtic medicines, or touching with the actual cautery; 
as may alſo the bony edges, which, by obliging them to 
exfoliate or ſcale off, will retard the healing. Te 

The injection firſt made uſe of, ſhould be of a deterſive 
nature; as a decoction of birth-wort, gentian, and cen- 
taury; to a quarter of which, if two ounces of Ægyptia- 
cum and tincture of myrrh are added, it may be as proper 
as any; and when the diſcharge is obſerved to abate, and 
the colour alter to a thick white matter, the injection may 
be changed for barley-water, honey of rofes, and tinQure 
of myrrh; and, finally, to dry up the humidities, and re- 
cover the tone of the relaxed glands, Bates's allum-water, 
or a ſolution of colcothar, vitrio), lapis medicamentoſus, 
or fuch like, in lime-water, will moſt probably complete 
the cure. Dr. Bracken recommends the following : 


2 view of the inſtrument, and 


Take of allum and white vitriol powdered, of each 
four ounces, calcine them in a crucible when cold, 
powder the calx, and mix it with a gallon of lime- 
water, and a quart of vinegar, decant the clear 
for ule. 1 


But whoever is at all acquainted with practical ſurgery, 
well knows, that without the aſſiſtance of internals, elpe- 
cially in glandular diforders, the cure is not fo eafily ef- 
fected, nor rendered compleat or laſting : we therefore ad- 
viſe a ſtrong decoction of guaicum chips to be given every 
day, to a quart or three pints, throughout the cure, and 
when the matter leſſens, to purge at proper intervals, and 
put a rowel into the horſe's cheſt, in order to divert the 
fluids from their old channel ; if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, 
mercurials may be given with the phyſic, and the altera- 


tive powders with lime-water may be taken for a time, if 


the horſe is worth the expence, 
An E xplanation of the Heads and Trepan. See Plate 
| XVII, Fig. 2. | 


B. B. two lines repreſenting the bounds of the cerebel- 
lum, or back part of the brain, which is very ſmall in a 
horſe, in proportion to that of a man, as well as the brain 
itſelf, which commences from the line D. | 

C. C. a line where the ſuperior part of the ſinus fron- 
talis commences, together with a view of the bottom of 
the ſinus, which terminates between the lines D and E, 
where there appears a ſubſtance in the form of a pear, 
which is the os ethmoides, or fieve-like bone, through 
which the olfactory nerves paſs, by which the pituitary. 
membrane receives its ſenſibility, and the ſenſe of ſmelling 
Deron. en ; 

E. repreſents the beginning of the maxillary ſinus, 
which terminates at M. 1 h 

The ſhaded ſpace, which may be obſerved between theſe 
two lines, repreſents the great cavities. The oblique 1 
marked F, is a bony partition, which ſeparates this ſinus 
into two parts, that have no communication; and ſome- 


times it happens (though but rarely) that there are te 


bony partitions ; and for this reaſon they are repreſeate 
by the lines marked Fand G. It alſo ſometimes happer? 
(but ſtill more ſeldom) that there are horſes, in whole 
heads we do not find any of theſe bony partitions. 
N. points out the place of the cornets or horns. 0 0 
redoublings. P their middle part. Q the inferior ph 
of them. M the bony canal or pipe which guards 935 
maxillary nei ve. b e 


A. A. 


A. A. the ſeptum narium, or partition, which divides 
the noſe from top to bottom, and conſtitutes the two 
noſtrils. | 


L, in the head that is intire, points out where the tre- 
pan ſhould be applied on the frontal finus, when we have 


reaſon to believe the glanders is ſpread into this finus. 


However, I think it ſafeſt to apply it firſt on E, for the 
reaſons mentioned in the next explanation, and becauſe 
the brain may be endangered, ſhould the ſinus be miſtook. 

E, the place where the trepan may be applied; 1n order 
to cleanſe the maxillary ſinus. The round mark between 
D and E (which is the impreſſion of the trepan) is, how- 
ever, on experience, preferred by the author, as the pro- 

ereſt place, as one orifice would then be ſufficient to 
waſh all the parts, both above and below, with the in- 
jection. f 

But in general, when the maxillary ſinus only is affect- 
ed, [penetrate but the upper part, where the ſyringe points, 
or thereabouts, and your expectations will be anſwered ; 
ſhould they not, there ſeems ſo little danger in the opera- 
tion, that you may again perforate at the places above 
mentioned, higher up. But a proper number of experi- 
ments will ſoon ſettle this point with certainty. 

H, in the head that is intire, points out the place where 
another hole, or perforation ſhould be made; as a drain 
to give iſſue to the glanderous matter waſhed away by the 
injection which could not be diſcharged without ſuch a de- 
pending orifice ; and perhaps this perforation alone, in 
many recent caſes, would'be ſufficient, provided the in- 
jection paſſed freely upwards, and the hole was kept open 
by means of a hallow leaden pipe conſtantly retained in it 
for that purpoſe, and to procure a free paſſage for the 
matter, - 8 

I, repreſents the injection puſhed in by the ſyringe, 
which flows out by the orifice and the noftril K; durin 
the uſe of the ſyringe, it is neceſſary to hold the noſtrils 
cloſe. e _ N | | 

If, in the maxillary ſinus, inſtead of one there happens 
to be two bony partitions, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 


pierce through them both, by means of a ſtiletto, or ſharp- 


pointed tuck, as in the manner reprefented in the cut of a 
horſe's head opened, though this conformation ſeldom 
OCCurs. cd | 


As theſe bony partitions may in ſome particulars vary, 
ſhould the ſtiletto not have the deſired effect, and the in- 
jection thrown in by the ſyringe not come out at H; in 
ſuch caſe the liquor ſhould be injected upwards, through 
the orifice made by the ſtiletto or trepan at H, 

As in young horſes the frontal and maxillary ſinuſſes are 
very ſmall, it will be proper to direct the trepan towards 
the interior part of the noſe, otherwiſe the inſtrument 


might work upon the roots of the teeth, which incline | 


towards the ſinus, and would in ſuch caſe be an in 
mountable obſtacle to the operation. | 
R, the inſtrument or trepan. 8, the handle which 
turns it. T, the ſaw-part to be applied to the bone, 


From a view of this inſtrument, the manner of working 


it will appear fimple and eaſy ; the cooper's managing 
his wimble being a proper directory. : 


The inſtrument called the trephine, which is chiefl 


ſur- 


uſed by our Engliſh ſurgeons in perforating the ſkull, will 
equally anſwer this purpoſe ; and if any difficulties ſhould 
ariſe, notwithſtanding this deſcription, the gentlemen of 
the faculty will ſoon make it familiar and intelligible. 
Before the application of the trepan, or trephine, it is 
quite neceſſary to obſerve, that a circular piece of the ſkin 
ſhould firſt be cut off, with the membrane which covers 
the bone, about the ſize of a half crown piece, in order to 
make the inſtrument work the eaſier, and to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from the external 
wounds healing up too faſt. on 
| The ſyringe ſhould b 
pint of NEE | | 
— GLANDIFEROUS, an epithet applied to ſuch trees 
as bear maſt or acorns. | 
called glandiferous trees. 
. _ we Ma the 
on left behind by the gatherers. 
» en properly ſignifies the foil or 
but is particularly applied to the land 


ol the revenue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice, aaa on 


e large enough to contain half a 


Thus the oak, beech, &c. are | 


N 


GLE BOs, or %%, turfy. 

GLEDE, a kite. a | , | 

GLEN, a valley, a dale. | 

GLYSTER; or Chſter, a medicine injected into the 
anus of an animal, 2 | 

Glyſters are often neceſſary for horſes in various diſord- 


ers, and may be reduced to theſe different kinds, viz. lax- 


action of picking up the ears of | 


ative and emollient, purgative and reſtringent. a 
But it ſhould be obſerved, that before the adminiſtra- 
tion of emollient glyſters in coſtive diſorders, a ſmall 
hand well oiled ſhould be paſſed up the horſe's fundament, 


in order to bring away any hardened dung, which other- 


wiſe would be an obſtacle to the clyſter's paſſage. 
A bag and a pipe of a proper form, is to be preferred to 
a ſyringe, which throws up the clyſter with ſo much force, 
that it often ſurprizes a horſe, and makes him reject it as 
faſt as it goes in: whereas the liquor, when vrefled gently 
from the bag, gives him no ſurprize or uneaſineſs, but 
paſſes eaſily up into the bowels, where it ſometimes re- 
mains a long time, and is extremely uſeful, by cooling 
and relaxing them; and will fometimes incorporate ſo 
with the dung, as not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
other contents of the guts. "Theſe emollient clyſters are 
extremely ſerviceable in moſt fevers, and greatly preferable 
to purging ones; which in general are too pungent, and 
ſtimulate too much, eſpecially if aloes are a part of the 
compolition. : | | 
Nutritive clyſters are very neceſſary, and often ſave a 
horſe from ſtarving, when his jaws are ſo locked by con- 
vulſions, that nothing can be conveyed by the mouth. 
They ſhould not exceed a quart or three pints at a time, 
but be often repeated: nor ſhould they be too fat; but 
made of ſheeps heads, trotters, or any other meat broths, 
milk-pottage, rice-milk ſtrained, and many other ſuch 


nouriſhing things. For an emollient clyſter take the follow- 
ing: | 4 | 


Take marſhmallows and chamomile flowers, each a 


large handful ; bay-berries and ſweet fennel-ſeeds 
| bruiſed, each an ounce, boil in a gallon of water to 
three quarts, pour off into a pan, and diffolve in it 


half a pound of treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, or 


any common oils 


To make it more laxative, add four ounces of lenitive 


clectuary, or the ſame quantity of cream of tartar, or 


common purging ſalts, 


Take two or three handfuls of marſhmallows, ſenna 
one ounce, bitter apple half an ounce, bay-ber- 


ries and anniſeed bruiſed, each an ounce, ſalt of 


tartar half an ounce; boil a quarter of an hour in 
three quarts of water, pour off, and add four 


ounces of ſyrup of buckthorn, and half a pint of oil. 


This clyſter will purge a horſe pretty briſkly ; and may 
be given ſucceſsfully, when an immediate diſcharge is 
wanting ; eſpecially in ſome fevers with inflamed lungs, 
or other diſorders, which require ſpeedy relief. 

But it is neceſlary to caution againſt a ſolution of coarſe 
aloes for this purpoſe, as it has been found to gripe horſes 
violently, and excite feveriſh, and ſometimes convulſive 


y | ſymptoms ; and indeed all pungent and ſtimulating medi- 


cines, as the ſtronger purgatives generally are, ſhould be 
given in this form with great caution, 

But the generality of emollient clyſters may be pre- 
pared with much leſs trouble; as two quarts of water 
gruel, with half a pound of treacle, a pint of oil, and a 
handful of common ſalt, will as effeQually anſwer every 
purpoſe. The following is a reſtringent clyſter. 


Take pomegranate-bark, or oak bark, two ounces; 

red roſe-leaves, freſh or dry, a handful ; baluſtines, 

. an ounce: boil theſe in two quarts of water, till 

dne is nearly conſumed ; then pour it off, and diſ- 

ſolve in it four ounces of diaſcordium; to which 
may be added a pint of Port-wine. A 


This will anſwer all common caſes, where reſtringents 
are neceſſary, but ſhould never be given in larger quan- 
tities ; for the longer clyſters of this kind lie in the bowels, 


OR ps [the more efficacious they are. Bartlet's Farriery, page 
round in gene- | 22 | 


GOAD, a pointed inſtrument with which oxen are 


| driven forward. 


GOAR, 


* — 
— 5 
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GOAR-VETCHES, the ſame with ſummer- vetches. 
See the article V ETCHES. | 

GOAT, a genus of animals, the characters of which, 
according to Mr. Ray, are theſe: that it is covered with 
hairs, not with wool; that its horns are leſs crooked than 
thoſe of the ſheep, and that it has a beard hanging down 
from its chin, and is of a ſtrong ſmell. _ Bo. 

It is very ſingular, that this genus of animals are all 
able to run and climb about the rugged parts of mountains 
without falling, though their feet ſeem by no means con- 
trived by nature for any ſuch purpoſes. 8 

Goats may be of great advantage to the farmers in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, as they will live in rocky barren 
countries, where nothing elſe can get à ſupport for life. 
They will climb the ſteepeſt rocks, and there browſe upon 
briars, heath, and ſhrubs of various kinds, which other 
creatures will not taſte of. They will feed on graſs in 
paſtures; but, as they love browſing on trees much better, 
great care muſt be taken to keep them from valuable plan- 
tations, 

The greateſt advantage of theſe creatures is their milk, 
which they yield in large quantities; and which is ac- 
counted the beſt milk of all animals. They mix this and 
cows milk together in many parts of the kingdom, and a. 
very valuable kind of cheeſe is made of it. Beſide this, 
the kids or young goats are very fine food, and the beſt 
kinds bring forth theſe two or three at a time, and that 
twice a year. : : 

Goats hair alſo is valuable; it may be ſheared as the 
wool from ſheep, and is excellent for making ropes that 
are to be uſed in the water, as they will laſt a great while 
longer than thoſe made the common way. A ſort of ſtuff 
is alſo made of it in ſome places. The beſt kind of goats 
for keeping to advantage ſhould be choſen in this manner : 
the male ſhould have a large body, bis hair ſhould be long, 
and his legs ſtraight and tiff; the neck ſhould be plain and 
ſhort, the head ſmall and ſlender, the horns large, the eyes 
prominent, and the beard long. The female ſhould have 
a large udder, with large teats, and no horns, or very 
{mall ones. They ſhould be kept in flocks, that they 
may not ſtraggle; and they ſhould have good ſhelter both 
in ſummer and in winter, the heat and cold being both 
| 2 to them. They ſhould be coupled in Decem- 

r. They ſhould have no litter in winter, but only a 
paved floor kept clean. The kids are to be brought up 
for the table in the ſame manner as our lambs are. They 
are recommended to lie among horſes, their ſmell, as ſup- 
poſed, preventing many diſtempers in thoſe cattle, . Mor- 
timer's Husbandry, vol. I. pag. 244. 

GO D's-GO Ob, yeaſt, or barm. 

GOFFE, the ſame with geoff. See GEorr. 

GOOL, a ditch. Es 

GOOSBERRIES, the name of a well known fruit 
cultivated in kitchen gardens, 

They are propagated either by ſuckers taken from the 
old plants, or by cuttings. Theſe laſt are by far prefer- 
able, becauſe they generally root the beſt, and are leaſt 
apt to produce ſuckers, which always weaken the ſtock 


from whence they proceed. The cuttings ſhould be taken | 


from the handſomeſt ſhoots of the beſt bearing branches 
of the moſt fruitful ſhrubs : they ſhould be about fix or 
eight inches long, and ſhould be taken off, and planted, 
In autumn, juſt before their leaves begin to fall, about 
three inches deep, in light earth, expoſed to the morning 
ſun. Their growth will be promoted by watering of them 
gently in dry weather, and they will be trained up regu- 
Jarly to a ſtrait ſtem, if all their under ſhoots are rubbed 
off in the ſummer, as ſoon as they appear, ſo as to leave 
only the uppermoſt or ſtrongeſt. In the next October, 
theſe plants will be fit to remove into a nurſery, where, 

after trimming their roots, and cutting off all ſide branches, 
they ſhould be ſet a foot aſunder in rows three feet diſtant 
from each other, in an open ſpot of freſh earth, which has 
been well dug, and cleanſed from all noxious weeds and 
roots, They ſhould here be faſtened to ſhort ſticks, or 
ſtakes, the more effectually to render their ſtems ſtrait and 
upright; they ſhould be cleared from all lateral ſhoots to 
the height of about a foot above the ſurface of the earth ; 
and after one year's training in this manner (keeping them 
clear from weeds, and cutting out all croſs branches, fo 


that their heads may not become too thick,) they will be 
| | | 


fit to tranſplant to the places where they are to remain. 
The ſoil, for them to thrive to the greateſt advantage, 
ſhould then be a rich light ſandy earth ; though they will 
do very well in middling ſails which are not coo ſtrong or 
moiſt, and in all fituations. However, their fruit is be 
when they grow in an open expoſure, and not within the 
ſhade of other trees. The belt ſeaſon for this tranſplant. 
ing is likewiſe in October, when their leaves begin to de. 
cay ; and will alſo be right then to trim their roots apain, 


to diveſt them of all lateral and all croſs ſhoots, and to 


ſhorten all their long branches, ſo as to make the head re- 
gular. The diſtance at which they ſhould be planted now, 
if there be a large number of them, is eight feet row 
from row, and fix feet aſunder in the rows. 
The gardeners around London, who raiſe great quan. 
tities of theſe buſhes in order to ſupply the markets with 
their fruit; prune them-ſoon after Michaelmas, and then 
dig up the ground in the above-mentioned intermediate 
ſpaces, and . it with coleworts for ſpring uſe. Their 
round is by this means employed all the winter, without 
urting the gooſberries ; the coleworts ſo planted 
often eſcape in hard froſts, when others which are lefs 
ſheltered are often deftroyed. This huſbandry is well 
worth practiſing where land is dear, or where perſons are 
confined for room. 


The common practice of clipping the heads of theſe 


ſhrubs with ſhears, in order to give them a roundiſh form, 
is very wrong : becauſe they become thereby ſo crowded 
with wood, that the fruit which they produce never 
grows then to half the ſize that it would if the branches 
were properly thinned with a pruning knife, all the 
miſplaced ones cut away, and the ſtrong bearing ſhoots 
ſhortened to about ten inches, with care always to prune 
them off behind a leaf bud. With this management, 
with keeping the ground clear from weeds, with digging 


it at leaſt once a year, and with beſtowing a little rotten 


dung upon it every other year, the fruit will be near 
twice as large as that which is raiſed in the common way, 
and the ſhrubs will continue in vigour much longer. 
The large white Dutch, the large amber, the early red, 

and the early green, both of which laſt are bairy, are ge- 
nerally reckoned the beſt ſorts of gooſberries: but many 
others, known by the names of the perſons who firſt raiſed 
them from ſeeds, are alſo much eſteemed. : 

Gooſberries yield in plenty an agreeable and cooling li- 
quor, the firſt Iuſciouſneſs of which is ſoon carried off by 
proper fermentation. Some make gooſberry wine without 
boiling it all, becauſe the boiling gives it a browniſh co- 
lour : but the truth is, that it will ſoon become ſour, if 
it be not depurated from the groſs lee, with which it 
abounds, by a proper fermentation. 8 

GOOSE. See the article GEESE. 3 

GOOSE-GRASS, or wild tanſy, the name of a 
troubleſome weed very frequent in clay grounds. 1 
beſt method of deſtroying it is to mow it in ſummer, well 
dung the land, and never plough it out of heart. 

GOSS, or Gorſe, the furze. 

GOULANS, corn-marigold., 

GRAFT, or Graft, a cion or ſhoot of a tree inſerted 
into another, ſo as to make it yield fruit of the fame 
nature with that of the trees from whence the graft wa 


taken. 


be carefully obſerved : Firſt, That they are ſhoots of the 


former year. Secondly, That they are taken from healthy | 


fruitful trees. And, thirdly, That you prefer thoſe 
which are taken from the lateral or horizontal branches, 
to thoſe taken' from the perpendicular ſhoots. 

rafts ſhould be cut off from the trees before the bude 

egin to ſwell, which is generally three weeks or à mon 
before the ſeaſon for grafting ; therefore when they wn 
cut off, they ſhould be laid in the ground with the cu 
downwards, burying them half their length, and corrt's 
their tops with dry litter, to prevent their drying: 
ſmall joint of the former year's wood be cut off wi 
cion, it will preſerve it the better: and-when it is 4 
this may be cut off; for the grafts never muſt be cut * 
proper length before they are inſerted into the ſtocks; 5 
till then, the ſhoots ſhould remain their full length, 
they were taken from the tree, which will preſerve them 


better from ſtriking. If theſe grafts are to be carr! p41 
4 Po 


— 


In the choice of grafts, the following directions ſhould 
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conſiderable diſtance, it will be proper to put their cut ends 
into a lump of clay, and to wrap them up in moſs, which 
will preſerve them freſh for a month or longer : but theſe 
ſhould be cut off earlier from the trees than thoſe which 
are to be 3 near the place where the trees are 
growing. For the choice of ſtocks for grafting, ſee the 

article STOCK. _. 


| 


oOzier. 
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ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the ſtreſs. As ſoon 
as the. graft is properly fixed, the cleft ſhould be cloſely 
covered over with clay, or, which ſome think better, 


with 


moſs, or the freſh bark of a tree bound on with 


When this method, which is the moſt ancient, and 
moſt common, manner of grafting, is uſed to ſtocks that 


GRAFTING, or Engrafting, is the taking a ſhoot 
from one. tree, and inſerting it into another, in ſuch a 
manner that both may unite and form one tree. 

The reaſon for grafting is, that as all good fruits have 
been accidentally obtained from ſeeds, ſo theſe when ſown | 
will often degenerate, and produce ſuch fruit as are not 


are not ſtrong, a ligature of baſs ſhould be made around 

| the ſtock, to prevent the opening of its ſlit; and the 2 
whole ſhould then be clayed over, or covered with the | 

| cement before deſcribed, to hinder the air from penetrat- 

ing into the ſlit, ſo as to deſtroy the graft, only two | 

eyes of which ſhould here be left above the clay, for 3 | 


worth cultivating ; but when the ſhoots, cions, or grafts, 


are taken from ſuch trees as yield good fruit, theſe will | 


never vary from their kind, whatever be the ſtock, or 
tree, on which they are prafted. „ 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for grafting is in the ſpring, 
juſt before the riſing of the ſap, or at leaſt before it riſes 
in any great quantity; but the weather muſt be neither 
froſty nor wet; nor ſhould the wind blow very bleak or 
ſtrong when this operation is performed: for on theſe 
circumſtances, and upon the exact joining of the inner 
bark of the cion with the inner bark of the ſtock, ſo that 


d on the tree, it 


een 


lely, join to the inner part of the bark, or rind of the 
ock; in the dextrous performance of which, the chief 
eat of the art of grafting conſiſts, That ſide of the 
7 which is to be placed outward, at the part where it 
n, Ares ade and inſerted” into the cleft of the ſtock, 
fai e much thicker than the other ſide, the better to 
* ce the exact Joining of its rind to that of the ſtock ; 
4 theſe two do not unite, the graft will riot ſucceed. 
Fl F Ting of the ſtock choſen for this way of grafting 
ould therefore not be too thick; becauſe it will then 


8 the 4 manageable. If the cleft pinch too tight, a 


| 


Miller, and othe 


ſhooting. 

The ſtraighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the ſtock ſhould 
always be preferred for grafting, in whatever way this ope- 
ration is performed. | 
_ GRAFTING in the Rind, or Shoulder-GRAFTING, 
likewiſe called flicing and packing, to diſtinguiſh it from 
crafting in the bark, which will next be ſpoken of, is per- 
formed in the following manner, about the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April, on more ſlender ſtocks 
than thoſe which are commonly uſed for eleft-grafting. 

The top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 
place: then the cion, 'or graft, is prepared by cutting it 
on one ſide from the joint, or ſeam, down flope-wiſe,. 
mabing the ſlope about an inch, or an inch and an half 
long; and obſerving it is bent, ſo that the cion may 
ſtand nearly upright when it is fixed to the ſtock. At 
the top of the ſlope, a ſhoulder is made; whereby it is to 
reſt on the crown of the ſtock. The whole ſlope muſt 
be plain-and ſmooth, that it may lie even to the fide of 
the ſtock. The length of the.cion uſed here may be about 
four inches from the ſhoulder, for a ſtandard tree; but 
for a dwarf, or wall-tree, it may be fix inches. When 
the cion is prepared, the outfide of its ſloped end, from 
the ſhoulder downwatd, is applied to the weſt; or ſouth- 
weſt fide of the ſtock, and its length and breadth mea- 
ſured thereon; which done, the bark of the ſtock (but 
not any of its wood) is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that 
the cut part of the cio may be fitted in as exactly as 
poſſible. In doing this, regard muſt be had to the big- 
neſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of its bark, in order 
to proportion thereto the length and breadth of the cut 
part of the cion; otherwiſe the paſſages of the ſap in the 
ſtock and cion will not meet, and the cion will then of 
courſe periſh. When the cut part of the cion is exactly 
fitted to, and laid on that of the ſtock, they are bound to- 
gether with woollen yarn, and covered with clay an inch 
above, and as far below, the head of the ſtock ; working 
it round the cion, till it become ſharp at top, that the rain 
may run down it, 1 
| 4 his method has ſeveral advantages over the former. 
Among theſe are, that the wound heals up ſooner, and 
that, in the mean time, it is in leſs danger from the wea- 
ther: that it does leſs injury to the ſtocks and grafts, by 
avoiding all ſevere ſplittings and pinchings ; that the bark 
is more eaſily placed in the paſſage of the ſap here, than 
in the cleft ; that the graft thrives and ſhoots with greater 
vigour, and bears ſooner in this way than in that; and 
that it is practicable on; ſmaller ſtocks than the other, 

hich muſt have a, good body, and conſiſtence, before 
they can bear cleaving. Nh | | ; 

Gn APTING in the Bark is performed thus. Prepare 
the ſtock and cion as for grafting in the rind, both as 
to time and manner; but, inſtead of cutting out the bark 
of the ſtock, ſlit it down, on the ſouth-weſt fide, from 
the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped part of the cion, 
and at the top of the flit looſen the bark with the point 
of your knife. Then thruſt an inſtrument, made of 
very hard wood, ivory, ſilver, or the like; and formed 
at the end like the ſlope- end of the cion, but much leſs; 
down, between the bark and wood, to make room for 
the cion; which being put in, the bark is to be fo ma- 
naged, as that it may clofe exactly to the ſtock and edges 
of the cion, and the whole is then to be bound up, and 
covered as before. 8 | 

IWhip-GRAFTING, or Tongue-GRAFTING, is proper 


for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch diameter to a quarter of an 
Mr. Wotlidge, Mr. London, Mr. 
ay 
of 


inch, or even leſs. 
rs, ſpeak of it as the moſt effectual w 


1 _ 
* * L 
— — —— _. * 


cloſely at every part, but particularly at the rind; and 


raged by the ill ſucceſs that 


covered the ſtock. 


of which is ſomewhat different from that of any of the 
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| of any, and that which is moſt in uſe, becauſe the cion 


covers the ftock much ſooner in this method than in any 
other; for here the cion and the ſtock muſt always be of 
the ſame thickneſs, There are three ways of performing 
it, and all of them may be practiſed ſomewhat later than 
either of the foregoing. 267 

The firſt is, to ſlope the cion off a full inch, or more; 
then to do the ſame to the ſtock ; and afterwards to tie 
the one to the other, with baſs or yarn, ſo as to join them 


then to cover the joint carefully with well tempered clay. 
The baſs uſed for this, or for any other binding, ſhould 
be taken from a ſound mat, and be ſoaked in water for 
ſome hours, to increaſe its ſtrength, and render it the 
more pliable. 

The ſecond way is, to make a ſhoulder in the graft, 
and, the head of the ſtock being cut off and ſmoothed, to 
Join it as in grafting in the rind. 

The third method, which is an improvement of the 
laſt, is properly named tipping or tonguing. This is 
done by cutting the ſtock off ſlanting, as before, and 
leaving at its upper ſide a thin piece, or tongue, as it is 
called, of the wood, pared away like the lower end of a 
cion. The cion is then ſloped, and tongued, in the ſame 
manner as the ſtock, and a ſlit is made in each of them, 
downward in the ſtock, and upward in the graft, on the 
fide oppoſite to the tongue, ſo that each may receive the 
tongue of the other. The cion is then joined to the 
Rock, as cloſely as can be, particularly at the bark; a 
ligature is made round them with baſs or woollen yarn, 
and the engrafted part is well covered with clay or ce- 
ment. 33 
Side-GRAFTTIN OG. In this, the cion is prepared as in 
whip-grafting ; but the head of the ſtock is not cut off 
at the time of performing the operation. Inſtead of that, 
fo much of the bark as the cion will cover is pared off 
from the weſt- ſide of the ſtock; then both the cion and 
the ſtock are ſlit in the laſt mentioned manner of. whip- | 
grafting, and they are bound together, and cloſed up with 
clay. At the year's end, the top of the ſtock is cut off 
at the grafted place, flopewiſe ; and the wound is covered 
with clay or cement. | „ 

| Scutcheen-GRAFTING is another method of grafting in 
the rind, by ſlitting the bark of the ſtock in form of the 
capital letter T, looſening it with the point of a Knife, 
and inſerting a cion prepared as above. This is practiſed 
in June, July, and Auguſt ; eſpecially if the bark does 
not part eaſily from the ſtock ; and in caſe of failure, it is 
properly ſupplied by cleft grafting, in the enſuing month 
of February or March. CO | 

Crown-GRAFTING is only practiſed in the larger trees, 
which are capable of receiving a number of grafts, and 
are too big to be cloven; for theſe, the head or main 
branches, being cut off horizontally, four or more grafts 
are placed round the ſtock, between the bark and the 
rind, ſomewhat in the manner of a crown. The moſt 
proper time for performing this is about the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April. After the intended 
number of cions are inſerted, which is done exactly in the 
ſame manner as that already delivered for grafting in the 
rind, the whole crown of the ſtock is well clayed over, 
and only two eyes of each cion are left uncovered ; that 
being ſufficient for their ſhooting. 3 

This method of grafting was more practiſed formerly 
than it is at preſent; rng people having been diſcou- 

as frequently attended their 
cions, which have been blown out of the ſtock, by ſtrong 
winds, after they had made large ſhoots, and even after 
they had grown there five or ſix years. But this accident 
may be prevented, by tying the cions to ſtakes faſtened 
to the tree, till they are ſo Fa as to have almoſt 


Root-GRAFTING is a modern invention, the delign 


former methods ; this being for the propagation, or mul- 
tiplication, of plants already fitted to produce their 
fruit. ders | | 
To perform this, take a graft, or ſprig, of a young 
tree, which you intend to propagate, and a ſmall piece 
of the root of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a like 


— 


tious; roots being more plentiful than ſtocks: by thi 


| l and the lixe of other trees. It is alſo an excel. 


trees the head muſt follow the increaſe of the roots, ftom 


| 
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but- ends of the graft and root be well united, and that 
the rind of the root join cloſely to that of the graft 
Theſe may, afterwards, be planted out at pleafure, ang 
the piece of root will colle& the nutritive Juices, ang 
feed the graft, as the ftock does the other way. 

This method of propagation is very * and expedi. 


means the pieces of roots of one crab-ſtock, for example 
or of one apple-ſtock, will ſerve for twenty or thirty apple 


ent way for raiſing of tender trees, which will hardly bear 
being grafted in the flock. Add, that trees thus grafted 
bear ſooner, and are more eaſily dwatfed than thoſe done 
any other way. | | 

he only objection againſt this method is, that the 
young tree grows but ſlowly at firſt, which is occaſioned 
by the ſmallneſs of the root that feeds the graft; for in all 


whence it hath its nouriſhment. 
Reiterated GRAFTING, or GRAFTING by 4 double oþ 

triple inciſion, is another method mentioned by Agricola, 
whoſe work, though chimerical enough in many reſpectz, 
contains, notwithſtanding, feveral good things. To per- 
form this, firſt graft a good cion on a ftock, and cut it 
away to one half, or a third part; then fix to that re- 
maining part of the cion another graft, of a better kind; 
and to that a third ; for the oftener the tree is grafted, the 
finer fruit it produces, | ng 
By this method the author above mentioned aſſures us, 
that he produced muſcat pears, which were admirable, 
making at firſt uſe of a ſtock grafted with a pound. pear, 
on which he grafted a fummer bon-chretien ; and when 
the branch of this laſt had ſhot, he grafted on it a cion of 
a bergatno, which he alſo cut, and grafted on it a cion of 
. oO | + Eur Sp 

| GRAFTING of branches is alſo commended by Agricola, 
as a vety certain and profitable operation; beſt praftiſed 
on large, full-grown, and even old trees. 2 

To do this, Ralf or mote of the branches muſt be lop- 

ped off, and grafts of three or four years old be applied to 
them, taking care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſup- 
port them againſt the wind, &c. fn od 

He adds, that by this method you will have, perhaps, 
the ſame year, or at leaſt the ſecond or third, ſuch a quan- 
tiry of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would hard- 
ly produce. 1 | 
_ GRAFTING by approach, called alſo marching, and ab- 
lafation, is uſed only when the tree intended to be praſt- 
ed, and that from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo 
near, or can be * ſo near to each other, that they 
may be joined together. The method of performing it 
is thus: the branch to be inarched is fitted to that part of 
the ſtock where it is to be joined, the rind, and part of 
the wood, of one fide of that branch, is then pared away, 
very ſmooth and even for the length of three inches, and 
afterwards the other branch, which is to ferve for the 
ſtock to which the graft is to be united, is ſerved in the 
ſame manner, ſo that the two may join cloſely and equal- 
ly together, that the fap veſſels may meet. A little tongue 
is then cut upwards in the graft, and a lit is made in the 
ſtock to receive it; ſo that when they are joined, the 
tongue prevents their flipping, and the graft is the mor 
cloſely united to the ſtock. When they are thus plac 
exactly together, they muſt be tied with baſs, worſted, ot 
ſome other ſoft thing; and the place of junction muſt be 
well covered over with grafting clay, to prevent the alt 
from drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the 
ſtock. A ſtake muſt alſo be fixed in the ground, and 
both the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied thereto, to pre- 
vent their being diſplaced by the wind. When they have 
remained in this ſtate four months, they will be ſufficient- 
ly united, and the graft may then be cut off from the o. 
ther tree, obſerving to ſlope it cloſe to the ſtock. It is o 
great ſervice to the graft then to lay a freſh coat of clay al 
round the grafted or joined part. This operation ſhould 
be performed in April or May, that the graft may be per- 
fectly united to the ſtock, before the enſuing winter. 1 
is chiefly practiſed upon oranges, mirtles, jaſmines, 
ber? | Hier ; | eed well 
pines, and ſome other trees, which do not ſuce 
in the common way of grafting or budding. But thou 


3 
x 


genus, and whip-graft them together; obſerving that we. 


orange trees are here mentioned among the reſt, this * 


tice is not to be adviſed for them, or for any other trees, the too great humidity, which there always. is in places 
if they are intended to grow large; for that they hardly | where there is a great number of doors and windows. A 

ver do in this method; and accordingly it is ſeldom uſed | too free acceſs of the external air is alſo to be carefully 
Cot for the curioſity of having a young plant with fruit up- 1 3 for this brings in with it the eggs of a 
on it, in à year or two from its having been raiſed from vaſt number of different inſects, which prey upon, and 
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the ſeed. - This is, indeed, effected by inarching a bear- 
ing branch into a young ſtock : but the plant ſo treated 
ſeldom lives longs - - © GS DSM eee 

The walnut, fig, and mulberry, will alſo take by this 
method of grafting, though neither of them will ſucceed 


deſtroy the corn. A third caution is, when the corn is 
the produce of the country where it is preſerved, not to 
fill the place with the crop of one place only, but to mix 
the harveſts of two as different provinces as may be, the 


one dry, the other moiſt, or otherwiſe differing as much 


in any other way; but till they, like all other trees that 
are thus managed, will remain weak, and ſtinted in their 
growth, beſides the ſhortening of their otherwiſe uſual 
time of duration. | 
All grafts, particularly of young cions, are ſubject to be 
injured by birds ; but that may be prevented by binding 
ſome ſmall buſhes about the tops of the ſtocks. | 
The binding of the grafts, whether it be of baſs or yarn, 


as may be; thus the contrary qualities of the one will pre- 
vent the deſtruction of the other. Theſe are the three 
great rules to prevent the corrupting of corn; but when 
the miſchief is once begun, it will prove very difficult to 
ſtop it: all the care that can be employed; ſhould there- 
fore be taken in regard to theſe. | | 


The two great cautions to be obferved in the erecting 
of granaries, are to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to 


ſhould be looſened at leaſt, if it be not entirely taken off 
at Midſummer, - or thereabouts, leſt its then too great 
tightneſs (as the ſtock will have increaſed in bulk, and the 
binding, perhaps, have been ſwelled, and conſequently 


expoſe them to the moſt drying winds. "The ordering of the 


corn in many parts of England is thus: to ſeparate it from 


duſt and other impurities after it is threſhed, they toſs it 
with ſhovels from one end to the other of a long and large 


room ;' the lighter ſubſtances fall down in the middle of 
the room, and the corn only is carried from fide to fide, or 
end to end of it. After this they ſcreen the corn, and 
then, bringing it into the granaries, it is ſpread about half 
a foot thick, and turned from time to time about twice in 
a week ; once a week they alſo repeat the ſcreening it. 
This ſort of management they continue about two months, 
and after that they lay it a foot thick for two months more, 
and in this time they turn it once a week, or twice, if the 
| ſeaſon be damp, and now and then ſcreen it again. After 
about five or {ix months, they rajſe it to five or ſix feet 
' thickneſs in the heaps, and then they turn it once or twice 


ſhrunk by the weather) ſhould injure the plant. 

E * GRAFTING. See INOCULATION, 

RAIN, a general name for all ſorts of corn, as wheat, 

barley, &c. 
_ GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, eſpe- 
cially that deſigned to be kept a conſiderable time. 

Experimental philoſophy has proved, that the air is the 
great ſource of corruption; keep out that, and all is kept 
out; and the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as meal, 
butter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſn four 
months in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump. 


They have, near Grand Cairo, a magazine or granary, 
defended with good walls, and called Tolept's granaries. 
It is not probable that they are quite ſo old as the days of 
that patriarch; but they abundantly prove the utility of 


ſuch ſtore-houſes, by the vaſt quantities of grain annually 
preſerved in them. | 


kind, 


They are ſo many deep pits made in the folid reck ; 
the deſcent into them is but juſt large enough for a man 


to go down into them; but they grow larger as ſoon as 


the perſon is in by, and are uſually ſquare, from thirty to 
forty feet in diameter. In theſe the great men of the 
country preſerve their corn; they firſt ſtrew over the floor 
with ſtraw, then they lay on the corn, ſtill as the heap 
riſes, placing a thin bed of ſtraw between the corn and 
the ſides, as they did at the bottom. In this manner they 
proceed till the whole cavity is filled: when this is done, 
they cover the mouth of the entrance with a ſort of hurdle 
ol green boughs of trees, interwoven one with another. 
This they cover with about two feet thickneſs of ſand, 
and over this raiſe a ridge of earth, well beat together, in 
order to throw off the rain both ways, that none may 
ſettle on the place and ſoak into the magazine. 

The corn thus ſtored up always keeps three, four, or 
more years very good ; and, not unfrequently, the pro- 
prictor being taken off by the ſeverity of the eaſtern go- 
vernments, under which they live, the magazine is for- 
gotten, and ſome accident diſcovering it many years after- 
wards, the corn is almoſt always found perfectly good in 
it. All the care they take, in regard to the corn, is to 
expoſe it two or three days to the ſun's heat, to dry it 
thoroughly, before they carry it into the magazine. 

la the dutchy of Lithuania, and in the 8 the 
people always preſerve their corn in the ſame manner in 
wells or pits made in dry places; but in theſe countries 
dent care is to be taken in the opening theſe ſtore- rooms; 
or if people deſcend into them before they have had ſuſfi- 
— communication with the freſh air, they are often 
— by the damps; this, however, is eaſily guarded 
gaini't, By theſe, and numerous other inſtances of the 

Practice of other countries, it appears evident, that the 
wes. of theſe ſubterranean granarigs over all others is 

2 theſe are to be recommended before all others, 

. : 2 e may, with proper care, be ren- 
ore 8 

ee 1 = py 2 9 they are at, preſent. The 


Many parts of Africa abound with granaries of this | 


in a month, and ſcreen it now and then. When it has 


lain two years, or more, they turn it once in two months, 


and ſcreen it once a quarter, and, how long ſoever it is 
kept, the oftener the turning and ſcreening is repeated, the 
better the grain will be found to keep, | | 
It is proper to leave an area of a yard wide on every ſide 
the heap of corn, and other empty ſpaces, into which 
they turn and toſs the corn, as often as they find occaſton. 
In Kent they make two ſquare holes at each end of the 
floor, and one round in the middle, by means of which 
they throw the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 
and ſo up again, to turn and air it the better. Their 
ſcreens are made with two partitions, to ſeparate the duſt 
from the corn which falls into a bag ; and when ſufficient- 
ly full, this is thrown away, the pure and good corn re- 
maining behind. : bs 

Corn has, by theſe means, been kept in our granaries 
thirty years; and it is obſerved, that the longer it is kept, 
the more flour it yields in proportion to the corn, and the 
purer and whiter the bread is, the ſuperfluous humidity 
only evaporating in the keeping. At Zurich, in Swiſſer- 
land, they keep corn eighty years or longer, by the ſame 
ſorts of methods. : 

The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven, eight, or 
nine ſtories high, having a funnel in the midft of every 
floor, to let down the corn from one to another. They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that though every way ſurrounded 
with water, the corn contracts no damp, and the veſlels 
have the convenience of coming up to the walls for their 
lading. The Ruſſians preſerve their corn in ſubterranean 
granaries, of the figure of a ſugar-loaf, wide below, and 
narrow at top: the fides are well plaiftered, and the top 
covered with ſtones. They are very careful to have the corn 
well dried before it is laid into theſe ſtore-houſes, and 
often dry it by means of ovens, the ſummer dry weather 
being too ſhort to effect it ſufficiently. 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm furniſhed with pranaries 
and barns for holding corn, ftables for horſes, ſtalls for 
cattle, &c. | 7 
GRANIFEROUS Pad, are ſuch as contain ſmall ſeeds 
reſembling grain. 

GRA IVOROUS, an epithet given to animals that 
feed on corn or ſeed, | 
GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See the article Vine, 
Tue beſt and moſt general ſorts of grapes, either for the 
garden, for wine, or for verjuice, are 1, the morillons; 


this purpoſe is, to guard againſt 


2, the chaſſelas; 3, the muſcats; 4, the corinths; 5, the 
| malmſies; 
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malmſies; 6, the bourguignons; 7, the bourdelais; 8, | The red or coral mu at, fo called from the liveli- 


the ſans moireau, or grapes without ſtones; q, the melier; 
10, the gamet; and 11, the gouais. 


1. The morillons are of ſeveral ſorts, almoſt all of 


which are well known in moſt places, and of which ſome | 


are very good, both for the table and for making wine. 
The early morillon, which we call the July grape, has 
ſmall, round, black berries, growing looſe on the bunches: 
It ripens in England about the beginning of Auguſt, has 
a ſugary juice, with but little flavour, and is very apt to 
be eaten by birds and flies, It may be allowed a corner 
in the garden, well expoſed to the ſouth, and ſheltered 
from the wind ; but its only merit is its ripening early. 
The morillon taconne, or black cluſter, likewiſe called 
the meunier, or miller, from the hoary down of its leaves, 
ripens ſomewhat later than the former, yields plentifully, 
and makes good wine. The bunches of this are ſhort, 
the berries oval, and ſo cloſe together, that many of thoſe 
on the inſide continue green, when the outer ones are per- 
fectly ripe. It delights in a ſandy light ſoil, ripens here 
in September, and is by ſome called the Burgundy grape; 
but this name belongs more properly to the common black 
morillon, which the people of Burgundy diſtinguiſh by the 
appellation of. pineau, and which thoſe of Orleans term 
the auvernat, becauſe it came originally from Avergne. 
Its berries are oval, and hang looſer on the bunches than 
thoſe of the black cluſter grape; by which means they 
are ripened more equally. 'T his fort is very ſweet, ſugary, 
black, good to eat, grows well in almoſt any foil, and 
yields an excellent wine. Its leaf is rounder than that of 
any other ſort of grapes, and its wood, when cut, 1s 
redder. The beſt ſort is that whoſe joints are not above 
three fingers breadth aſunder. Another ſpecies of this 
morillon, to which the French give the name of pineau 


aigret, or tartiſh taſted pineau, has longer, thicker, more. 


pithy, and Jeſs compact, wood than the former; its joints 


are at leaſt the breadth of four fingers aſunder; the out- 


fide of its bark is - very red, and its leaf is divided into 
three parts, like that of the fig-tree. The berries of this 
are ſmaller, and hang in looſer cluſters, than thoſe of the 
foregoing ſort ; nor does it yield much fruit: but the wine 
that is made of this fruit is ſtrong, and even better than 
that of the preceding ſpecies. A third ſort of morillon, 
which the French diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of franc 
morillon, lampereau, and beaune, bloſſoms earlier than the 
others, and yields equally good wine. The wood of this 
is black, as is alſo its fruit, which promiſes greatly whilſt 
green, but above half of it is generally loſt before it at- 
tains to a proper maturity. This vine runs into wood more 
than either of the former ſorts, and its joints are farther 
diſtant from each other. 2 ; 

There is alſo a white morillon, which is excellent to 
eat, but its ſkin is harder than that of the common black 
morillon; and there is likewiſe, of this ſpecies, the Or- 
leans gray auvernat. 


2. The chaſſelas, otherwiſe called muſcadet, or white 


bar-ſur-aube, is a large, white, and excellent grape, either 
for eating, for keeping long, for drying, or for making 
good wine. Its berries do not grow cloſe together; and 
it is peculiarly fit for ſtony vineyards, becauſe it ripens 
there the moſt eaſily. There is another fort of white 
bar-ſur-aube, a ſpecies of the large corinih, which will be 
ipoken of hereafter. 

The black chaſſelas, known 
doc by the name of the Greek grape, is ſcarcer than the 
white: and ſo is alſo the red, the berries of which are 
likewiſe bigger. Both of theſe are excellent. 
3 . Almoſt all the muſcat grapes are exquilite. 
Ihe white muſcat, or Frontignan, has long, thick, 
and very cloſely cluſtered bunches. It is excellent for 
eating, for preſerving, for making wine, or for drying 
in an oven, or by the heat of the ſun. As the berries 
of theſe grapes are very ſmall, and grow extremely cloſe 
together, they ſhould, eſpecially where it can be done 
with moſt eaſe, be carefully thinned early in the ſeaſon, 
that the ſun and air may not be hindered from enter- 
ing them, and that they may not be rotted by the moiſ- 
ture which would otherwiſe be detained. 

The early white Piemont muſcat, which deſerves ſin- 
gular eſteem, has longer bunches, leſs cloſely cluſtered, 

and more unctuous, 


4+ 


in Provence and Langue- 


neſs of it colour, has the ſame qualities, its berry is 
yet firmer, and requires a pretty deal of ſun to ripen 
it well, 

Phe black muſcat is larger, and grows extremely cloſe, 
It has not ſo high a flavour; but it is very ſugary, and 
is much eſteemed, becauſe it is a great bearer, and its 
fruit ripens pretty early. | 

The ends muſcat is of a leſs deep colour, and bears 
very large bunches, which are well garniſhed with large 
high flavoured berries. This, and the red, yield the moſt 
vinous juices of all the ſorts of muſcats. 

The malmſy muſcat will be ſpoken of under the head 
of malinſy grapes. | | 6? 

The ribeezatte muſcat has a pretty ſtrong flavour of 
muſk : its berry is ſmaller than that of the other ſorts, 
and its juice is ſo ſweet and agreeable, that it would 
be accounted one of the firſt of grapes, if it was leſs 
apt to ſhed its bloſſoms, and alſo, if it was leſs apt to 
degenerate. 3 | 

The long muſcat, or paſſe- muſqué of Italy, has very 
long and big bunches of large oval berries, hanging 
ſomewhat looſe. This is ſcarce, and does not ripen 
without a great deal of heat: though, if it be but half 
ripe, it is the beſt of all grapes to preſerve for a ſweet- 
meat; the fire exalting that fine flavour in it, which 
the ſun had not time, or power to perfect, REM 

The long purple muſcat, which ſome call the Ma- 
_ grape, is rare; but uncommonly beautiful and 
good. | | | 
There is likewiſe the Jeſus muſcat, the berries of which 
are very large and round. This has a very high perfumed 
flavour, and is extremely ſcarce. 

The gennetin, otherwiſe called the Orleans muſcat, be- 
longs allo to this ſpecies of grapes. It is very ſugary, apt 
to ſhed its bloſſoms, and reſembles the melie, or rather 
the malmſy ; for which reaſon ſome call it likewiſe the 
white malmſy. The dealers in wine at Paris often ſell the 
gennetin wine for the true muſcat of Frontignan. | 

4+ The black corinth, or, as it is vulgarly called, the 
currant grape, is ſugary and delicious. Its berries are 
round, very ſmall, and cloſely cluſtered on the bunch, 
which, for its thickneſs, is rather long, and they have not 
any ſtone. 13555 

The purple corinth is a little bigger than the black, 
like which it is an excellent fruit, and has no ſtone; but 
it is very apt to ſhed its bloſſoms; for which reaſon it 
ſhould be pruned longer than other vines. 

The grape without ſtones is a ſort of white barſur aube, 
but its berries are ſmaller, and ſome what tarter. It is ve- 
ry fit for drying, becauſe it has not any ſtones; for which 
reaſon it is often called the large corinth, or currant. 

It is to be obſerved, that all the muſcats and corinths, 
being apt to ſhed their bloſſoms, ſhould be pruned long, 
or grafted upon the bourdelais, when it is not deſired they 
ſhould have a ſtrong muſky flavour. ED | 

5. The' malmſy grape is of a greyiſh colour, and the 
vines which produce it are great bearers, Its berries are 
ſmall, but very ſugary, high flavoured, early ripe, and fo 
full of juice, that, like the Orleans gray auvernat, it is 
reckoned one of the moſt melting grapes. The red malmſy 
is of a flame colour, and has the ſame qualities as the fort 
before mentioned. The white malmſy is ſcarcer, and 
ripens leſs early, The gray malmſy is the moſt uſed, and 
generally thought to be the beſt of the three. | 

There is likewiſe the muſked malmſy, otherwiſe muſ- 
cat de malvoiſie. It comes from Mont-ferrat : the coun- 
try round about Turin is full of it; and its flavour of muſk 
is higher than that of any other grape. 

6. The bourguignon, or treſſeau, is a pretty large black 
grape, better to make wine of than to eat. I he vines o 
this ſpecies bear moſt plentifully, and their branches ate 
of a good ſize. 

The white bourgignon, 


called in ſome places mourlon, 
and in others the clozier, has joints at the diftance of two 
fingers and an half broad from each other, its fruit grows 
on a ſhort ſtalk, its branches are cloſely cluſtered, its lea 
is very round, like that of the guoais, and it endures froitY 


weather. | R 
The noirat, or black grape, otherwiſe called the dyer, 


or Spaniſh plant, is another ſort of black bourguignt: 
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Its wood, like that of the former, is hard and very black; 


the pith of this wood is ſmall and compact; its joints are 
ſhort; its leaf has a red ſtalk, is of the middle ſiae, and 
quite round. It reſiſts the froſt better than any other vine; 
but its juice is very flat, and ſerves only to give a deep 
colour to the wine it is mixed with; for which reaſon. a 
few, and but a few, of theſe vines are planted in each 
vineyard that is to produce red wine. It is alſo good for 
wounds. The dyers give a, great price for the wine that 
is made of this grape, to dye, their cloths with. 

7. The bourdelais is of three ſorts, viz. white, red, 
and black. Its bunches, and their berries, are very large. 
It is uſed chiefly to make verjuice, and for ſweet-meats, 
It is Tikewiſe an excellent ſtock for grafting all forts of 
grapes, eſpecia / thoſe that are apt to ſhed their bloſſoms, ' 


ſuch as the Damaſcus, the corinths, and particularly the | 


q 


purple kind of this laſt ſpecies, The muſcats may alſo be 
engrafted on it, and ſo, in ſhort, may all other vines. 
he apricot grape, the Greek vine, and the farineau, 
are three ſpecies of the bourdelais. | | 
The apricot grape is ſo called, becauſe its fruit is of 2 
golden yellow, like the apricot: its bunches are beautiful, 
and very large. 0 | | Pr, 
Tpbe Greek vine, likewiſe called the marvellous grape, 
and the St. James of Galicia, becauſe that part of Spain 
is full of it, is red, bears large, round, and ſweet berries, 
which ripen early, and make good wine. It produces 
very large, and beautiful bunches; and when the fruit is 
ripe, its leaves become ſtreaked and bordered with red, 
as is frequently the caſe of all vines whoſe fruit is varie- 
gated with black, purple, and red, 11 OLD 
The farineau, or rognon-de-coq, as ſome call it, is 
white, has ſmall long berries, and is fitter to make ver- 
Juice than wine. | 
8. The ſans-moireau, which the people about Auxerre 
call quille-de-coq, is, a black grape, excellent for eating 
and for making wine. Its berries are ſomewhat long, 
firm, and cloſely cluſtered, There are three ſorts of this 
vine: the wood of the firſt and beſt is hard, and has ſhort 
joints; the ſecond is very like the firſt ; and the third, 
called the ſans-moireau chiquete, or white prunelas, be- 
cauſe it has whiter wood than the others. It yields but a 
flat wine, bears only in ſome years, and its berries are apt 
to drop off entirely before they are fit to be gathered. 
The red prunelas, or negrier, has a red rind, long 
Jointed wood, thick pith, a jagged leaf, and bears Jarge 
bunches of tranſparent and very red grapes. It is one of 
the lateſt ripeners, and yields a laſting, but rough wine; 
for which reaſon a few only of theſe plants are ſet in vine. 
2 of black grapes; but juſt enough to deepen the co- 
our of the wine, and to give it a body. It reſiſts froſt, 
becauſe its ſtem is tall and ſtrong. | | 
9. The white melié is one of the beſt of grapes for 
making wine, aud for eating. It yields greatly, and has 
a good juice, which keeps pretty well. It is an excellent 
fruit for drying. 


The black melié is neither ſo well taſted, nor ſo vinous 
as the white. ; 
| The green melie, which ſome call only the green plant, 
is the moſt eſteemed of this ſpecies of grapes, becauſe it 
yields greatly, does not ſhed its bloſſoms, and the wine 
made of it never turns yellow, | 

The ſurin is a ſpecies of the melic. Its berries are ſome- 
what oblong, and a little pointed. The fruit of this vine 
has an excellent flavour, and is greatly liked in Auvergne. 
| Io. The gamet is a very common grape, yields plenti- 
fully, and grows more ea ily than any other : but it affords 
only a very weak wine, which has but little flavour; nor 
does this ſort of vine laſt many years. Theie is a white 
gamet, and a black gamet. | 
.I. The gouais is likewiſe very common. One ſort of 
id is white, and another purple, with a bloom, like that 
on plums. Its vine will laſt an hundred years in the 
ground, It bears larger and longer bunches than the 


* 


Samet; but, like it, has too poor a juice to make good 
9 It is even inferior to the gamet in this reſpect: but 
a 


- ces excellent verjuice, and fine ſweet-meats. Very 
ew, if any, of this ſpecies, ſhould be left in a vineyard. 
12. Beſides theſe eleven moſt general forts of grapes, 


there are man others, which th 
of, ought to 1 known. e e 
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The beaunier, fo called becauſe it is very common and 
much eſteemed at Beaune, is a grape which yields greatly, 
and has ſome reſemblance to the white gouas. At Auxerre, 
it is called the ſervinien. af: 2 

The fromenteau is an exquiſite grape, and well known 
in Champagne. It is of a gray red, grows in pretty large 
bunches, which are very cloſely cluſtered, has a tough 
ſkin, an excellent juice, and makes the beſt of wine. It is 
to this grape that the famous wine of Sillery owes its 
3 renown. | CI 2 

auvignon is a black grape, pretty big and long, 
very high 1 and canis — There is 
alſo a white ſauvignon, which has the ſame qualities as 
the black: but both of them are ſcarce, and not much 
known. | | 

The pinquant-paul is a very ſweet white grape. It is 
likewiſe called the bec-d'oiſeau, or bird's bill, and in Italy, 


- 


|pizutelli, pointed, becauſe its berry, which is large and 


very long, is pointed at each end, 

here is alſo the purple pizutelli, otherwiſe called 
dent-de-loup, or wolf's tooth, which has likewiſe a long 
berry, but lefs pointed. It is one of the plumpeſt and 
moſt beautiful of grapes, and yields a pretty good juice, 
which will keep for a long time. | 
The grape which the French call the gland, becauſe it 
is ſhaped like an acorn, is of a deep yellow colour, very 
{weet, and keeps well. 201 | 

The blanquette de limons, is a white grape, tranſparent 
as glaſs. Its bunch is long and pretty big: it yields 
greatly, and its juice is very ſweet and delicious. 

The white robe, and the black robe, yield alſo plenti- 
fully. Their bunches are thick and long, their berries 
mall, and very cloſe together; but, being a ſpecies of the 
(mall Bourdelais, they do not ripen eaſily. | 

The Alicant vine, commonly called the great black 
Spaniſh, bears bunches of very large berries, which are 
good to eat, and till better to make the wine ſo vaunted 
in Spain; uſually called tent, in this country. 

The berries of the African grape are as big as plums, 
and the bunches of them are proportionably large. Theſe 
berries are rather long than round, and ſomewhat flat 
towards the point. The wood of this vine is very thick, 
and its leaf very large. The aſſiſtance of a wall, and 
a great deal of ſun, are neceſſary to ripen this fruit 
thoroughly. x 

The morocco, or barbarou, is a large purple grape, 
the bunches of which are alſo of an extraordinary ſize. 
The berries are big, round, and hard, the wood reddiſh, 
and the leaf ſtreaked with red. Some vines of this ſpecies 
yield amazingly, and bloſſom three times a year. 

The Damaſcus grape is likewiſe excellent to eat; its 
bunches are very big and long, its berry very large, 
long, and of an amber colour. It has but one ſtone, 
and is very apt to ſhed its bloſſoms; for which reaſon 
it ſhould be pruned long. There is a white ſort, and 
a red fort, of this grape. W 

The Italian grape, otherwiſe called pergoleze, is of 
two ſorts, viz. the white and the purple. Its bunches 
are large, and the berries long and Jooſe ſet; but they 
require a conſiderable degree of heat to ripen them. 

The Mantuan vine yields a very early fruit; for it 
ripens in the beginning of Auguſt. Its bunch is pretty 
large, and it does not ſhed: its bloſſoms: the berries too 
are pretty big, rather long than round: they are of a 
fine rich amber colour, and contain a very vinous juice. 

The Auſtrian vine, or cioutat, has a leaf divided like 
that of parſley: its fruit is white, ſweet, yields well, 
and reſembles the chaſſelas; but its juice is not vinous. 

The Swiſs grape is rather curious than good. Its 
bunches are thick and long, and their berries are va- 
riegated with black and white, ſometimes in ſuch man- 
ner that one half of a berry is of one of theſe co- 
lours, and the other half of the other. 

A ſhort recapitulation of the above-mentioned diffe- 


rent ſorts of grapes, will at once ſhew what each of them 
is fitteſt to be planted for. 


| GRAPES proper for the Garden. | 
The cioutat; the black and the white chaſſelas; the 


22 


* the 


black, the red, the long, and the muſky muſ- 
Cat, 


3 
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cat, with the early Orleans muſcat, commonly called the 
gennetin; the corinth, ſmall or large, red or purple; the 
malmſy, gray or red; the Italian, the African, the Da- 
maſcus, the Morocco, the apricot, the white robe, the 
melie, eſpecially the white; and the Bourdelais. 


Grarzs proper for the Vineyard. 


The pineau, or Auvernat, the gray Auvernat; the 
white morillon, and the morillon taconné; the gennetin; 
the pinquant- paul, the beaumier, the treſſeau, and all the 
bourquignons ; the Bourdelais, the Swiſs, the Spaniſh black, 
or Alicant ; the ploque, the ſans-moireau, or grape with- 
out ftones, the negrier, the fromenteau, the blanquette de 
limons, and moſt of the garden grapes, eſpecially the 
melie, the white robe, the black and the red muſcat, and 
the chaſſelas. A few plants of the gouais may alſo be in- 
e:rmixed with them. | . 


GRAPES proper for making Verjuice. 


The farineau, the white and the purple gouais, and 
the white and the black gamet. 4 ge 0 | 
GRASS, a general name for moſt of the herbaceous 
plants uſed in feeding cattle. | f 
| The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing graſs-ſeed is the latter end of 
Auguſt, and the beginning ot September, that the graſs may 
be well rooted before the froſt ſet in, which is apt to turn 
the plants out of the ground, when they are not well 
rooted. This ſeed ſhould be ſown in moiſt weather, or 
when there is a proſpe& of ſhowers, which will ſoon 
bring the graſs up; for, the earth being at that ſeaſon 
warm, the moiſture will cauſe the ſeed to vegetate in a 
few days: but, where this cannot be performed in autumn, 
the ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring ; towards the middle 
of March will be a good time, if the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable. | 
Tbe land on which graſs-ſeed is intended to be ſown, 
ſhould be well ploughed, and cleared from the roots of 
noxious weeds, ſuch as couch-graſs, fern, ruſhes, heath, 
gorſe, broom, reſt-harrow, &c. which, if left in the 
ground, will ſoon get the better of the graſs, and over- 
Tun the land. Therefore, in ſuch places where either of 
theſe weeds abound, it will be a good method to plough 
up the ſurface in April, and let it lie ſome time to dry; 


| 


then lay it in ſmall heaps, and burn it. The aſhes fo pro- 


duced, when ſpread on the land, will be a good manure 
for it. The method of burning the land is particularly 
uſeful; eſpecially, if it is a cold ſtiff foil; but where 
couch-graſs, fern, or reſt-harrow, is in plenty, whoſe 
roots run far under ground, the land muſt be ploughed 
two or three times pretty deep in dry weather, and the 
roots carefully harrowed off each ploughing ; which is the 
moſt ſure method to deſtroy them. Where the land is 
very low, and of a ſtiff clayey nature, which holds wa- 
ter in winter, it will be of ſingular ſervice to make ſome 
under-ground drains to carry off the wet; which if de- 
tained too long on the ground, will render the graſs four. 
The method of making theſe drains is preſcribed under the 
article DR AINING. 15 ; 
Before the ſeed is ſown, the ſurface of the ground 
ſhould be made level and fine, otherwiſe the ſeed will be 
buried unequal. The quantity of graſs-ſeed for an acre of 
land is uſually three buſhels, if the ſeed is clean, otherwiſe 
there muſt be a much greater quantity allowed; when the 
ſeed is ſown, it muſt be gently harrowed in, and the 
ground rolled with a wooden roller; which will make the 
turface even, and prevent the feeds being blown in patches. 
When the graſs comes up, if there ſhould be any bare 
ſpots, where the ſeed has not grown, they may be ſown 


again, and the ground rolled, which will fix the ſeeds; 


and the firſt kindly ſhowers will bring up the graſs, and 
make it very thick. 3 

Some people mix clover and rye- graſs together, allow- 
ing ten pounds of clover, and one buſhel of rye-graſs, to 
an acre : but this is only to be done where the land is de- 
ſigned to remain but three or four years in paſture, be- 
cauſe neither of theſe kinds are of long duration; ſo that, 
where the land is deſigned to be laid down for many years, 
it will be proper to ſow with the graſs-ſeed ſome white 


trefoil, or Dutch clover; which is an abiding plant, and 


GRA 


ſpreads cloſe on the ſurface of the ground, ſending forth 
roots at every joint; and makes the cloſeſt ſward of an 
and is the ſweeteſt feed for cattle : ſo that, whenever lang 
is laid down to paſture, there ſhould always be ſix or eight 
pounds of this ſeed ſown upon each acre. | 

The following ſpring, if there ſhould be any thiſtles, 
ragwort, or ſuch other troubleſome weeds, come up among 
the graſs, they (ſhould carefully be cut up with a {paddle 
before they grow large; and this ſhould be repeated two or 
three times in the ſummer, which will effectually deſtro 
them; for, if theſe plants are ſuffered to ripen their ſeeds 
they will be blown all over the ground ; their ſeeds havin 
down adhering to them, which aſſiſts their tranſportation? 
ſo that they are often carried by the wind to a great dif: 
tance, and thereby become very troubleſome weeds to the 
| ny For want of this care, how many paſtures may be 
een almoſt over-run with theſe weeds, eſpecially the rag- 
wort; when a ſmall expence, if applied in time, would 
have intirely extirpated them! for a man may go over ſe- 
veral acres of land in one day with a ſpaddle, and cut 
up the weeds juſt below the ſurface of the ground, turn- 
ing their roots upwards; which if done in dry weather, 


they will ſoon decay; but this muſt always be performed 


before the plants come to have their ſeeds formed; becauſe 
after that many ſorts will live long enough to nouriſh their 
ſeeds after they are cut, ſo as to ripen them : and there will 
be a ſupply ot weeds for ſome years after, which cannot be 
extirpated without a much greater expence. 

The proper management of paſture land is the leaſt un- 
derſtood of any part of agriculture : the farmers never 
have attended to this, being more inclined to the plough 
though the profit attending that has not of late years been 
ſo great- as to encourage them in that part of huſbandry ; 
but theſe people never think of laying down land for paſ- 
ture, to continue Jonger than three years; at the end of 
which time they plough it up again, to ſow it with grain: 

Their uſual method is to ſow rye-graſs and trefoil with 
barley, when they intend to lay down the ground; or 
ſometimes ſow only clover with the barley ; nor is it 
poſſible to convince theſe people of their error in ſowing 
corn with this graſs ; which they affirm to be uſeful in 


ſhading the grals; not conſidering how much the corn 


draws away the nouriſhment from the graſs: but it is in 
vain to write to theſe people, who are not to be convinced, 
either by argument or experiment; ſo much are they led 
by cuſtom, as not to be led or driven out of their own 
methods; but, as their practice of hufbandry has great!y 
leſſened the circumſtances of the farmers, ſo that the lands 
are daily falling into the hands of the owners, therefore 
this part of huſbandry ſhould by them be principally at- 
tended to, as it may be carried on with much leſs expence: 
for paſture land requires but few hands to manage; whereas 
the ſowing of corn is attended with great expence, and 
the profit is very precarious: but, when this is attended 
with ſucceſs, and the grain at a moderate price, if the 
whole labour is to be paid for, there will be little coming 
to the owrſer for rent, when the balance is fairly ſtated; 
but in this moſt gentlemen deceive themſelves, and often 
ſuppoſe they gain by farming, when, perhaps, the whole 
rent of the land is loſt: therefore, to avoid the trouble 
which attends this ſort of huſbandry, it will be the beſt 
method to turn as much of their land into paſture, as they 
can; which, by grazing and feeding of ſheep, will be at- 
tended with little expence, and a ſure profit. 

It is not uncommon for the huſbandman, for want of 
diſtinguiſhing graſſes for ſeed, to fill his ground with either 
weeds or bad and imperfect graſſes. hereas by making 
a proper choice, he would always have the beſt graſs, and 
in the greateſt abundance his land will admit of. 

In the common way of proceeding, if a farmer wants 
to lay down his land to graſs, he either takes his ſeeds in- 
diſcriminately from his own foul hay-rick, or ſends to his 
neighbour for a ſupply. By this means, beſides a certain 
mixture of rubbiſh, which muſt neceſſarily happen; it is 
not unlikely, but that what he intends for dry land may 
have come from moiſt, where it grew naturally, and fo on 
the contrary : and the conſequence of this ſſovenly meth 
frequently is, that the ground, inſtead of being covered 
in one year with a good ſward, is filled with weeds not 
natural to it, which would never have ſprung up, if they 
had not been brought thither, 8 
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ſays Mr. Stillingfleet, are never wanting |ample, I think it highly neceſſary to obſerve, that care 


in ſupport of ancient cuſtoms, and I'am no ſtranger to | muſt be taken to mow the graſs before it ſheds ; that it be 


thoſe, ſuch as they are, which prejudice and indolence 
have made uſe of on this occaſion. | 1 
« 1. Some ſay then, that if you manure your ground 
properly, good graſſes will come of themſelves. Ion 
ill. b 
925 that happens: and why be at the expence of ſowing 
what you muſt afterwards try to kill? which muſt be the 
caſe, as long as people ſow all kinds of rubbiſh under the 
name of hay-ſeeds. Again, if the beſt way is to let the 
ground take its chance, why is the farmer at the expence 
of procuring the, ſeeds of the white and broad clover, 
which come up in almoſt all patts of England ſpontane- 
ouſly ? But if this is allowed not to be the beſt way in 
relation to clover of any kind, what reaſon can be in 
nature, why graſs- ſeeds only ought not to be ſown, pure? 
« 2, Others ſay, that it is better to have a mixture of 
different ſeeds. I will ſuppoſe this to be true. But can- 
not a mixture be had though the ſeeds be gathered, and 
ſeparated? and.is not a mixture by choice more likely to 
be proper, than one by chance? eſpecially after a ſufficient 
expcrience has been had of the particular virtues of each 
ſort, of the different kinds of cattle which each graſs is 
moſt adapted to, of the different grounds where they will 
thrive beſt, &c. all which circumſtances are now, in ge- 
neral, wholly unknown, though of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence. | | 8 22 
« 3. It is ſaid by ſome, that weeds will come up a- 
long with the graſs. No doubt of it. Can any one 
imagine that graſs-ſeeds ſhould be exempted from what 
happens to every other kind of ſeeds? But! will ven- 
ture to ſay, that not near the quantity of weeds will 
ſpring up which they imagine, if the graſs be ſown very 
thick. Men muſt be very much put to it, when they 
make ſuch objections as this laſt, or indeed any of the 
others. I am almoſt inclined to ſay with a great writer, 
It is a ſimple thing to take much' pains to anſwer fimple 
objections. 5 e eee IR 
One would hardly think it poſſible, that the ſlovenly 
method of proceeding, here complained of, could prevail 
univerſally : yet this is the caſe as to all graſſes, except the 
darnel (or rye) graſs, and what is known in ſome few 
countries by the name of the Suffolk graſs; and this latter 


inſtance is owing, I believe, more to the ſoil than to any 
care of the huſbandman. Now, would the farmer be at 
the pains of ſeparating, once in his life, half a pint, or a 
pint, of the different kinds of graſs ſeeds, and take care to 


ſow them ſeparately, in a very little time he would have 
wherewithal to ſtock his farm properly, according to the 
nature of each ſoil, and might at the ſame time ſpread 
2 ſeeds properly over the nation, by ſupplying the ſeed. 

ops. | 5 

& have had frequent experience how eaſy it is to ga- 
ther the ſeeds of graſſes, having ſeveral times employed. 
children of ten or eleven years old, who have gathered 
many forts for me without making wy miſtakes, after I 

had once ſhewn them the ſorts I wanted. . 

* I have procured thus the creeping bent, the fine bent, 
the ſheep's feſcue, the creſted dog-tail, &c. in ſufficient 
quantities to begin a ſtock; but, for want of a proper 
opportunity of cultivating them myſelf, or meeting with 
any one who had zeal enough to beſtow a proper care on 
them, my collections of this kind hitherto have only prov- 
ed, that the ſcheme is in itſelf feaſible. oh 

In the year 1761, a little boy gathered, by my di- 
rections, as much of the creſted dog-tail, in three hours, 
by the ſide of a road, as, when ſhed, yielded, upon 
welghing, above a quarter of a pound averdupois, per- 
feckly free from huſks. As this ſeed is ſmall, the ſkilful 
will eaſily julge how far ſuch a quantity would go if pro- 
perly employe I ; 4a | 

My very eſtimable and ingenious friend Mr. Ald- 
worth, who was witneſs of the fact which I laſt mention- 
ed, at my deſire, ordered a ſmall part of a meadow, near 
his ſeat at Stanlake, which had better graſſes, and leſs 
mixed, than the reſt, to be left unmowed till the ſeeds 
bg : = Be . L his piece yielded, upon threſh- 

ifting, a ful} buſhel b aſur | 
ſeed of the — dog- tail. Er od 


In caſe any one ſhould be inclined to follow this ex- 


mowed very early in the morning, before the dew is off 
the ground, and that it ought not to be ſpread as in mak - 
ing hay, but left as it falls from the ſeythe during a ſuffi- 
cient time, and then be gently turned over. 1 
But the queſtion is, how long it will be be- 


«© The number of graſſes fit for the farmer js, I believe, 
very ſmall; perhaps half a dozen, or half à ſcore, are all 
he need to cultivate; and how ſmall the trouble would be 


of collecting the ſeeds of theſe, and how great the benefit, 
muſt be obvious to every one at firſt ſight, Would not 


any one be looked upon as wild, who ſnould ſow wheat, 


barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, vetches, buck-wheat, tur- 
neps, and weeds of all ſorts together? Vet how is it much 
leſs abſurd to do what is equivalent in relation to graſſes? 
does it not import the farmer to have good hay and graſs 
in plenty? and will cattle thrive equally on all ſorts of 

food? We know the contrary. Horſes will ſcarcely eat 
hay that will do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep 
are particularly fond of one ſort of graſs, and fatten upon 
it faſter than any other in Sweden, if we believe Linnæus. 
And — 


they not do the ſame in England? How ſhall we 
know till we have tried? Nor can we ſay, that what is 
valuable in Sweden, may be inferior to many other graſſes 
in England, ſince it appears by the Flora Suecica, that 


they have all the good ones that we have. But however 


this may be, I ſhould rather chooſe to make experiments 
than conjectures . ls pag NCR 


The Society for promoting Agriculture, &c. in the 


province of Britany, has laid down the moſt rational plan 
yet formed by any body of men, nobly aſſociated for the 
welfate of their country, and which promiſes the greateſt 


advantages to mankind. A part of this plan is the culti- 


vating ſeparately moſt of the plants which grow naturall 
in the fields there, in order to know which of them will 
afford the moſt and the beſt food for cattle. 
As the huſbandman would not be benefited by knowing 
the particular claſſes, genera, &c. under which Ray, 
Linnzus, and other botaniſts have ranged the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of graſſes, we ſhall here give the names of ſuch of 
them as may be cultivated to moſt advantage in this coun- 
try, with the beſt drawings (for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Stillingfleet) of ſome of the moſt profitable ſorts, 
which it will be of ſervice to the farmer to be able to di- 
ſtinguiſh rightix. M WA |: JI FORE 

' The common dogs graſs, quich graſs, or couch graſs 
(Gramen ſpicd triticed "repens | vulgare, caninum dictum 

common creeping graſs, with a ſpike like wheat, called 
dogs graſs, will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, and can ſcarceli 

be got out again after it has once taken poſſeſſion: fo 
greatly does it multiply by its roots and trailing branches, 
which put forth roots and ſhoots at every joint. It grows 
to the height of four or five feet, with blades ſo rough and 
coarſe, that few horſes will eat them, ' eſpecially while 
they are green: but it yields abundant crops of hay, which 
does well enough for oxen, and therefore deſerves, per- 
haps, more attention than our farmers have yet beſtowed 


upon it. M. Duhamel indicates the beſt way of making 


the moſt of it, when he directs the farmer always to mow 
it before its ſeeds ripen, or its ſtalks grow hard; for after 
that cattle refuſe it; adding, that it ſoon ſhoots up again, 
and will bear frequent cutting. 
This plant is well known to all huſbandmen, to whom 
it is a ſad plague, when it gets into their arable land. It 
is the chiendent of the French, who, I muſt obſerve here 


for the benefit of their - huſbandry, do not diſtinguiſh it 
1639 541: 113 7501 4; 


ſufficiently from out | 
Rye graſs, which is C. Bauhin's Gramen loliaceum an- 
guſtiore folio, et ſpica, Darnel graſs, with a narrower leaf 
and ſpike; and Linnæus's Lolium ſpicd muticd, Darnel 
with a chaffy ſpike : for darnel graſs, rye graſs, and ray 


| graſs, are only different names of one and the ſame plant: 


though M. Duhamel, miſlead by the erroneous ſpelling of 


ſome writers, who have called rye: graſs ray graſs, has 


been miſtakenly induced to think, that theſe are two dif- 
ferent plants with us. We diſtinguiſh,” indeed, two con- 
ſiderably different ſpecies of the rye graſs, viz. the fore- 

oing, which, according to Mr. Ray, is the Lolium ru- 
— or red darnel; and the Lolium album, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, is C. Bauhin's Gramen lolia- 


| ceum ſpicd longiore, darnel graſs, with a longer ſpike, and the 


yvraie 


greatly retarded, and the beautiful verdure of the 


oe of the French, by us commonly called darnel only. 
ut both of them are equally rye graſs. It is the laſt of 
theſe ſpecies, viz, the lolium album, which is chiefly cul- 
tivated in England, eſpecially in ſtrong cold land, upon 
which it will ſucceed better than any other ſpecies, and 1s 
an earlier ſeed in the ſpring : but it is very coarſe z and 


unleſs it be cut quite early for hay, it becomes ſo hard and 


wirey in the ſtalks, that few cattle care to eat it: for this 
ſort of graſs has but few leaves, and runs all to ſtalks. 
When cattle have been turned in to feed upon it, the re- 
maining ſtalks or bents, as they are ſometimes called, ſhould 
be mowed off in June; for otherwiſe they will dry upon 
the ground, give the paſture the diſagreeable appearance 
of a ſtubble field during all the latter part of ſummer, and 
be ſa very troubleſome to the cattle which feed on it, by 
tickling their noſtrils, that nothing but the want of better 
grazing will compel them to eat of the young graſs which 
thoots up between theſe withered ſtems; for they will not 
eat them. Thoſe who think that they do, when —_ 
ened for food, are greatly miſtaken, according to Mr. 
Miller, who ſays, that he has cloſely attended to this ma- 
ny years, and has always found theſe bents remaining on 
the ground untouched, till the froſts, rain, and winds, 
have deſtroyed them in the winter. Beſides this, by per- 
mitting them to ſtand, the after growth of the Ars is 


loſt for three or four months. It therefore is good huſ- 
bandry to mow them cloſe to the ground, before they be- 
come too dry: and if this cutting is then made into hay, 
it will ſerve to feed cart horſes in the winter, ſo as to re- 
pay the expence of mowing. ä 

The red darnel is a conſiderably inferior ſpecies of rye 
graſs; for it has yet narrower leaves, and its ſtalks grow 


hard much ſooner. It is very common in moſt paſture 


grounds, becauſe it flowers early, and its ſeeds ripen and 
ow themſelves. before the hay is cut. They, therefore, 
who would keep their paſtures as clear as poſſible from this 
graſs, ſhould always mow them before its ſeeds are ripe. 
Rye graſs is, uſually ſown with clover, upon ſuch lands 
as are deſigned to be plowed again in a few years; and a 
common methed is to ſow it with ſpring corn. But Mr. 
Miller, from many repeated trials, has > s found, that 
when this graſs has been ſown in Auguſt, and a few 
ſhowers have fallen ſhortly after, the crop has been by 
much the beſt :- for it then has often been ſo high as to 
afford a good feed the fame autumn; and a ton and a half 


of hay has been mowed early the next ſpring off each 


acre of land, though it has been a cold and ſour ſoil. 
LI am, therefore, ſays he, convinced of that being the 
beſt ſeaſon for ſowing theſe graſſes; though it will be ve- 
ry difficult to perſuade theſe perſons to alter their practice, 
who have been long wedded to old cuſtoms, The quan- 
tity of ſeeds which I allow to an acre is abaut two buſhels, 
and eight pounds of the common clover, which, together, 
will make as good a covering upon the ground as can be 
deſired. But this is not to be practiſed upon lands where 
the beauty of the verdure is principally regarded. It is 


fitteſt for thoſe who have only profit in view,” However, 
we muſt reckon as an abatement of this profit, that, as M. 


Duhamel rightly obſerves, the ground that has been under 


rye graſs, which is not ſo profitable a crop as either lu- 


cerne, ſainfoin, or even clover, is not able to bear wheat 
the next year, as it is after thoſe other plants, or after a 
crop of roots.“ 

According to Mr. Liſle's information, the farmers in 
the Iſle of Wight prefer rye graſs to hop clover, becauſe, 
ſay they, the rye graſs will bear the winter, and keep to 
a good head, which the clover will not do. One of his 
tenants there had an acre and a half of rye graſs upon to- 
lerably good ground, which he ſhut up from Michaelmas 
till within a month of Candlemas, and from thence to 
the middle of April it kept fifteen ewes and fifteen lambs. 


Rye graſs ſeldom laſts more than three years, as it is 
commonly managed: but Mr. Liſle is ſtrongly of opinion, 


that, conſidering the nature of its roots, and its manner 


of propagating itſelf, by ſending forth fibres from its joints, 


it may be kept alive many years longer, by dunging it, 


or by refreſhing it with ſoil, when it begins to decay, af- 
ter the ſecond or third year: beſides which, this will 
make its roots tiller, and mat on the ground, to the utter 


* 


ſuppreſſion and deſtruction of all weeds, not excepting 


told him, that he had as much rye graſs ſeed on eighteen 
| acres of land, as was worth twenty pounds; and that, af. 
ter the ſeed was threſhed out, that hay was better than 
oat · ſtraw fodder. Mr. Liſle himſelf ſaw a rick of this 


they would not touch the ſtraw, but bad made ſuch a hole 


fame perſon affured Mr. Lifle, that he found the rye grafs 
to be excellent food for his cattle, if it was mowed preen, 


he uſed to ſell it for twenty-two pence, or two ſhillings a 
buſhel. 


declares, that he thought it very fine hay, Others again, 
and thoſe men of experience, have affirmed, that the very 
| ſtubble of the rye graſs, mowed the ſame year it was ſow- 
ed, is, when ploughed in, as good as dunging, and will 
pay for the ſeed. | | FORE RT v 
elds is . 
men, that, though rye graſs will maintain as many cattle 


ſon of which he takes to be, that the roots of the ryegraſs, 
conſiſting of a multitude of matty fibres, which run on Þ 
the ſurface of the ground, gird and hold the earth ſo . 
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even the couch graſs. 
An acquaintance of his near Upcern, in Dorſetſhire, 


coarſe ſtubbed hay, and a rick of oat ſtraw, both of which 
had been laid open to the cattle, in the ſame place; and 


in the rye graſs hay rick, that it was ready to fall. The 


and not kept for the lucre of the ſeed. His uſual allow- 
ance was three buſhels of this ſeed to an acre of land, and 


Another farmer ſhewed Mr. Liſle ſome of his rye gratz, 
ſaying, that he iooked upon it as his choiceſt fodder for 
ſheep. He mowed it when in the flower; and Mr. Liſle 


Mr. Liſle agrees with all other experienced huſband- 


on an acre as hop clover will do; yet it does not, like it, 
improve the land for a ſubſequent crop of corn; the rea- 


ſtrongly together, that they cannot eaſily be diſintangled 
from it by ploughing, dk 
If L may judge of this graſs, ſays Mr. Stiſlingfleet, by 
theveniſon I bave eaten out of a paddock that was chiefly 
filled with this ſpecies, I would by no means recommend it 
for parks. I know it will be ſaid, that veniſon is never good 
out of paddock, that the deer muſt have room to range, trees 
to browſe on, &c. I grant there is ſome reaſon for ſaying 
this, but I believe in general it is more owing to the want 
of proper food, via. good graſs, than merely to confine- 
ment; for paddocks are generally made out of a rich ſpot 
of ground near the houſe, that has conſtantly been manur- 
ed, and of courſe is full of graſs fitter for the dairy or the 
ſtable, than for deer; which hardly ever is the caſe in 
large parks, . No man, will, I ſuppoſe, pretend to make 
good pork from a hog fed with grains inſtead of peas, tho 
he has the liberty of choofing as much ground as he pleaſes, 
and where he pleaſes.” | 
In a ſubſequent editition of his Obſervations on Graſſes, 
he adds, [ have ſince eaten veniſon out of a large park, 
where there was much of this graſs, and it was no better 
than that out of the paddock. 1 ſhould be apt to think 
from hence, that this graſs would not be proper for ſheep, 
as I have always obſerved that the ſame kind of ground 
which yields good veniſon, yields alſo good mutton. For 
what particular uſes it is good, wants to be tried; whe- 
ther for the dairy, for fattening cattle, or for horſes. Ma- 
ny are tempted, by the facility of procuring the ſeed af 
this graſs, to lay down with it grounds near their houſes, 
where they want to have a fine turf: but unleſs the fol 
be very rich, a worſe graſs cannot be choſen for this pur- 
poſe, as it will certainly die off entirely in a very feu 
ears.” | : 
The wall barley, or way bennet, as ſome people im- 
properly term it, is evidently from the ſhape of its ca, 
andfrom every other characteriſing circumſtance, age 
or wild rye, as Mr. Ray obferves, though very different 
from the preceding. ſe is the gramen ſecalinum at ſecal 
fylveftre, called tall meadow rye graſs by Mr. Miller, wb 
reckons it an excellent graſs for ſowing, becauſe it is ve 
leafy, its ſtalks do nat become ſtiff and hard like mar! 
other ſpecies, and its roots are perennial. He ſeems not 
to doubt, but that it may be rendered very fine by vp. 
care; and as its roots are perennial, rolling will m 
them mat, ſo as to form a very cloſe ſward, There i 
three ſorts of it, viz. the greater, the leſſer, and the 8 
rye graſs. Mr. Stillingfleet wiſhes, that this genus 


were to be called rye graſs, and that the old name af (it h 


— 
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nel were continued to the gramen loliacoum, or rye graſs, 
e ſpoken pp. e 
The ti beſt ſpecies of graſs for paſtures are, in Mr. 
Miller's opinion, C. Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, panicula- 
tum majus, anguſtiore folio, meadow graſs, with large pa- 
nicles, and a _— _—_ * > poa Po_ 
*Fuld, ſpiculis, quadrifloribus Pubeſcentibus culmo erecto 
| aal, Hor By 7. Por with a diffuſed panicle, the 
ſmaller ſpikes having four hairy flowers, and a taper ere 
ſtraw; and C. Bauhin's gramen pratenſe, paniculatum ma- 
Jus, latiore falio, meadow graſs, with a larger panicle, and 
broader leaf, which is the poa panicula Sele ſpiculis 
trifloribus glabris, culmo erecto teretri, Flor. Suec. 76. Poa 
with a Niffuſed panicle, ſmall ſpikes with three flowers, 
and an upright ſtraw. 7 Fog 


| Theſe ſeem to be the great meadow graſſes Mr. Stilling- 

fleet obſerves are common in our beſt meadow grounds. 
He has alſo met with them frequently on banks by the 
road fide, and near ditches, even where they were not to 
be found in the adjoining meadows and paſtures. But as 
he has not favoured us with a botanical deſcription of them, 
we can only form conjectures. 5 
If the ſeeds of theſe two ſorts were carefully collected 
and ſown ſeparately, without any mixture of the ſeed of 
other graſs, they would not only afford a | Jp quantity 
of fodder on the ſame ſpace of land, but the graſs would 
alſo be better, the hay ſweeter, and the verdure more 
laſting, than that of any other ſpecies. Mr. Miller re- 
commends this particularly to every gentleman who would 
improve the verdure near his habitation. ; 

The annual meadow graſs makes the fineſt of turſs. It 
grows every where by way ſides, and on rich found com- 
mons. It is called in ſome parts the Suffolk graſs, as we 
mentioned before. Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, he has ſeen 
whole fields of it in High Suffolk, without any mixture of 
other graſſes, and as ſome of the beſt ſalt butter we have 
in London comes from that country, it is moſt likely to 
be the beſt graſs for the dairy. See ANNUAL MEaDow 
GRAss. | "ry 

As the next beſt to meadow graſs, Mr. Miller recom- 
mends Ray's gramen avenaceum pratenſe elatius, panicula 
flaveſcente, locuſtis parvis, taller meadow oat-graſs, with a 
yellowiſh panicle, , and ſmall huſks, which is the avena pa- 
nicula laxd, calycibus trifloris brevibus, floſculis omnibus ari- 
fatis, Prod, Leyd. 66. Oat-graſs with a looſe panicle, 
three lowers in each empalement, which is ſhort, and all 
the flowers having awns. Mr. Ray likewiſe recommends * 
the ſmooth mountain oat-graſs, which he calls gramen 
avenaceum montanum ſpica ſimplici, ariſtis recuroris, found 
by Mr. Dale, upon Bartlow hills in Eſſex, on the edge 
of Cambridgeſhire, in the borders of the corn fields be- 
tween Newmarket and Exning, and on the chalk hills be- 
tween Northfleet and Graveſend : and the rough or hairy 
oat-pgraſs, which he diſtinguiſhes by the appellation of 
gramen avenaceum hirſutum, panicula 2 argentid ſplen- 

dente, and which abounds in the paſtures about the earl of 
Cardigan's houſe at Twittenham, in Middleſex. He alſo 
includes under this genus, all the feſtuca kinds, of which 
Mr. Stillingfleet gives the following account, in his Ob- 
ſervation on Graſſes, ſubjoined to his tranſlations of ſeveral 
ingenious tracts, ſelected from the Tranſactions of the 
Academy of Upfſal. | 5 Ms | 

Sheeps feſcue, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
Jeſtuca ovina, is the graſs moſt renee for the food of 

eep in Sweden, where they have not ſuch downs as we 

ave... gonna 

Gmelin ſays, that the Tartars chooſe to fix, during the 
ſummer, in thoſe places where there is the greateſt plenty 
of this graſs, becauſe it affords a moſt wholſome nouriſh- 
ment to all kinds of cattle, but chiefly ſheep : and he ob- 
ſerves, that the ſepulchral monuments of the ancient Tar- 
tars are moſtly found in places which abound with this 
Braſs, which ſhows, adds he, that it has long been valued 
among them, : N | 

This graſs abounds in many parts of England and 

ales, and particularly on all the fineſt ſheep-paſtures in 
q.-fordſhire, Oxfordſhire, Norfolk, &c. Mr. Stilling- 

ect obſerves, that it is a very early graſs, and that, con- 

trary to what Linnæus ſays, either ſheep, or ſome oth 
animals do eat the floweri . other 
e flowering ſtems of this graſs ; for, when 


* 


22 


he ſearched for it upon Banſtead downs, he could ſee no 
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part of it but the radical leaves, except among buſhes near 
the hedges, where it was guarded from the ſheep. | 

Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, that he has _—_ ſeen the pur- 
ple feſcue along with the fine bent and ſilver hair graſs, 


which will be ſpoken of hereafter, particularly on Ban- 


ſtead downs, in great plenty, in a place incloſed in order 
to keep the ſheep out. From thence he is inclined to 
think, that this is the chief graſs all over the downs; but 
as the flowering ſtems in the other parts were intirely 
gone at the time of his viewing it, except along the hedges, 
he could not be certain in this reſpect. | | | 

After — 


5 candidly declaring his want of knowledge of the 
qualities of the 


ote feſcue, which he calls 3 


Mr. Stillingfleet quotes a curious paſſage in the Tranſac- 


tions of the Academy of Upſal, where the author of a 
piece entitled Plantæ Eſculentæ ſays, that the ſeeds of this 
graſs are gathered yearly in Polland, and from thence 
carried into Germany, and ſometimes into Sweden, and 
ſold under the name of manna ſeeds, and that they are 
there much uſed at the tables of the great, on account of 
their nouriſhing quality and agreeable taſte. Mr. Stilling- 
fleet then adds, that one Mr. 1 a very ſenſible farm- 
er at Ruſcomb, in Berkſhire, aſſured him, „ that a field 
of about four acres, which always lay under water, and 
was occupied by his father when he was a boy, was co- 
vered with a kind of graſs that maintained five farm horſes 
in good heart, from April to the end of harveſt, with- 
out giving them any other kind of food, and that it yield- 
ed more than they could eat.” Some of it was carried to 
Mr. Stillingfleet, who found it to be the flote feſcue, with 
a mixture of the marſh bent: but whether this laſt con- 
tributes much - towards furniſhing ſo good paſture for 
horſes, ſeems doubtful to him. They both throw out 
roots at the joints of the ſtalks, and are therefore likely 
to grow to a great length. | bud oe: 55 

Linnæus ſays, that the bran of this graſs will cure 
horſes troubled with bots, if they are kept from drinking 
for ſome hours. . ee e ee eee 

In the index of dubious plants, at the end of Ray's Sy- 
nopſis, mention is made of a graſs called gramen caninum 
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| /upinum longiſſimum, longeſt ſupine dog's graſs, which 


grows at Maddington in Wiltſhire, and in ſome parts of 
Wales, to the length of twenty-four feet, and is uſed for 
the fattening of hogs, Its ſtalks are of the creeping 
kind, and touch the ground at ſeveral of their knots ; for 
they do not riſe much in height. Mr. Stillingfleet thinks 
it the flote feſcue, and rightly adviſes farther inquiries con- 
cerning it. But he does not ſeem here to have conſulted 
Mr. Worlidge, who ſays, ſpeaking of this graſs, that it 
is extraordinarily ſweet, but not ſo eaſily propagated as hath 
been imagined, the length thereof being occaſioned by the 
waſhing of a declining ſheepdown, from whence haſty rains 
bring with them much of the fatneſs of the dung of the 
ſheep, which ſubſides upon the ſmall meadows where this 
graſs grows: ſo that in ſprings not ſubject to theſe ſhowers, 
or on lands not enriched by that fertiliſing ſoil brought 
down to them, this graſs does not thrive ſo well. 
The vernal graſs, which Mr. Stillingfleet calls anthox- 
anthum odoratum, and which is at leaſt a ſpecies of Ray's 
gramen vernum ſpicd brevi laxd, and of C. Bauhin's gra- 


men vernum pratenſe ſpicd flaveſcente, vernal graſs, with a 


looſe yellowiſh ſpike, is one of the earlieſt graſſes, and 
grows very commonly in all our meadows, paſtures, and 
other grounds. It is found in plenty upon thoſe paſtures 
which ſheep are fond of, and from whence excellent mut- 
ton comes; and therefore it is moſt likely to be a good 
graſs for ſheep paſtures. Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, he has 
found it on all kinds of grounds, from the moſt ſandy and 


dry to the moſt ſtiff and moiſt, and even in bogs; It is 


very plentiful in the beſt meadows about London, viz. to- 
wards Hampſtead, and: Hendon ; and its feeds may be 
gathered very eaſily, as it ſheds them upon the leaſt rub 
bing. This graſs gives a grateful odour to hay. Mo 
Mr. Liſle remarks, that the gramen parvum repens per- 
pured ſpicd, ſmall creeping ' graſs, with u purple ſpike, is 
no indication of bad ground, though it be à very bad graſs. 
Ray ſays, that it is very common. in paſtures, There 
ſeems to be a great ſweetneſs in it. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the gramen criſtatum, or ſmooth creſted graſs, 
which alſo abounds every where in our meadows and 
paſtures. 3h "3309 Ap CTY 1 L 
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The meadow fox-tail graſs (gramen alopecuroides ) 2. dattylon, Hiſt. p. 1271) the capon's-tail graſs (Ray's Gra, 
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bounds in our beſt meadows about London, and makes | men murorum” ſpicd longiſſund, Hiſt, p- 1286) and the 
very good hay; perhaps the beſt of any that is brought to millet graſſes (Gramina miliacea) too coarſe to deferye 
market here. Mr. Stillingfleet obſerved in the ſpring of | attention in England; though ſome of their ſpecies are 
the year 1762, a meadow near Hampſtead, which conſiſted | very uſeſul in the warm parts of America, where there ij; 
of this graſs chiefly, with ſome of the vernal graſs and | a great ſcarcity of finer graſs, and even much better 
the corn-brome graſs: but it is ſcarce in many parts of | adapted for ſuch climates, than any of our European 
England, particularly in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, and | Er aſles 3 becauſe many of them lie flat on the ground, 
Norfolk; though it might be gathered at almoſt any time | and emit, roots from their joints, by which means 
of the year, even from hay-ricks, as it does not ſhed its | are well prepared for heat; of which their large and juicy 
ſeeds without rubbing, which is the caſe of but few | ſtalks likewiſe enable them to bear an extraordinary de- 
—_ gree. | | OY 1 | 
- The water fox-tail (alopecuroides paludoſum) is alſo | The purple, or, as it is commonly called, red meadow 
found in ſuch meadows about London as are ſound and | trefoil, which is C. Bauhin's Trifolium pratenſs purpureum, 
lie under water in the winter. Mr, Stillingfleet thinks it has already been ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the common 
may, perhaps, be a proper graſs to ſow on ſuch grounds. | red clover, or red honeyſuckle (Ray's Trifolium purpereum 
Mr. Stillingfleet has always found the fine bent-graſs, | 7:4jus, pratenſi famile, Syn. 328) which though Mr. Like 
which he names agroſtis capillaris, in great plenty on the beſt | thinks otherwiſe, is undoubtedly a native of England, 
ſheep paſtures, as on Malvern-hills, Bagſhot-heath, and | as is manifeſt from its ſpontancous and flourjſhi 
all the high grounds in Herefordſhire, Berkſhire, Ox- growth on the top of many mountains, particularly 
fordſhire, and Norfolk, and other places remarkable for'| in even the moſt northern parts of Scotland, where 
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ood mutton. no mortal ſurely ever dreamt of cultivating it. The ſpecies 


The ſame may be ſaid of the mountain hair-graſs, which 


he calls gira flexuoſa; and of the ſilver hair-graſs, which 
is his aira caryophillea. | | 
The quaking-grals, cow-quake, or lady's-hair, as it is 
called in ſome places, is the gramen tremulum maximum, 
of C. Bauhin, and J. Ray, and the briza ſpiculis cordatis, 


flaſeulis ſeptendecim, Hort. Cliff, 23. Briza with heart- 


ſhaped little ſpikes, and ſeventeen flowers in each. Though 
a very poor and lender grafs, Mr. Liſle thinks it no indi- 
cation of poor land where it grows: for, as Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, it is the moſt common graſs of any in all the paſ- 
ture grounds throughout England. | | 
Mr. Miller deſcribes it as having an annual root, which 
ſends up many broad hairy leaves, between which ariſe 
fleader (tiff ſtalks, from a foot to near two feet high, di- 
viding upward into a large looſe panicle, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped ſmall | ſpikes, each having about ſeventeen 
fmall floſcules, or florets ; and theſe, after the flowers are 
paſt, are ſucceeded by a ſingle ſeed. The heads hang by 
ſlender long foot-ftalks, which are moved by every wind, 
ſo that they generally appear ſhaking ; from whence it had 
the name of quaking-graſs. There is a ſmaller ſpecies of 
it, which is a native of England; but, I believe, of no 
reater value than the former. Theſe graſſes come to 
Read in May : and this gave riſe to the Engliſh proverb, 
May, come ſhe early come ſhe late, makes the cow 
quake. £ | 3 
Matweed (gramen ſparteum) is of the broom kind, 
and delights in ſandy places, near the ſea. Even clouds 
of ſand blown over it do not hurt, but, on the contrary, 
promote its growth. It has been of excellent ſervice in 
fixing looſe ſands, as, if I have been rightly informed, it 
once did very remarkably in Norfolk, Of ten ſpecies of this 
plant, which Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes, the following are the 
chief. 1. Spartum Plinii, ſive juncus Hiſpanicus, the true 
matweed . of Pliny, or Spaniſh broom; 2. Gramen ſpar- 
teum panicula brevi follicula inclusd, hooded matweed ; 


3. Gramen ſparteum marinum Anglicanum, Engliſh ſea mat- 


weed, or marram; 4. Sparium maximum maritimum Hol- 


landicum, ſpicd ſecalind, the greateſt Holland matweed, 


with a rye ſpike; 5. Gramen ſparteum pennatum, Fea- 


_ ther-graſs; and 6. the Gramen ſparteum juncifolium, or 
ſpartum paruum, ſmall matweed. | 


Mr. Stillingfleet ſays, that the beſt mutton he ever 
taſted, next to that, which comes from hills, where the 
purple and ſheep's feſcue, the fine bent, and the ſilver 
hair graſſes abound, was fed upon the creſted dog- tail 
graſs, which he and Mr. Hudſon call cynofurus criſtatus. He 
therefore rightly judges it proper for parks; and confirms 
this opinion, by adding, that he knows a park where this 
graſs abounds, which is famous for excellent veniſon. It 
makes a very fine turf upon dry, ſandy, or chalky ſoils : 
but unleſs it be ſwept over with the ſcythe, its flowering 
ſtems will look brown ; as is the caſe of all grafſes which 


are not fed by a variety of animals: for that ſome animals 


will eat the flowering ſtems, is evident from commons, 


where one ſcarcely ſees any part of the graſſes, except the 


radical leaves. | | 
Mr. Miller thinks the cock's-foot graſs (Ray's Gramen 
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called yellow meadow trefoil, or hop-clover, is C. Bau- 


hin's Trifolium pratenſe luteum, capitulo. lupuli, vel agra« 
rium; and the ſmaller kind of this, commonly called 
noneſuch, or black ſeed, is the Trifolium luteum, lupuli. 
num, minimum. M. Duhamel rightly prefers the firſt of 
theſe ſorts for artificial paſtures, and obſerves, that it ig 
2 only ſpecies now cultivated in France, for that pur- 
pole. | „ 1 543-6663 
Our meadows afford us the white meadow trefoil, ho- 
neyſuckle-graſs, or white Dutch clover, which is the tri. 
felium pratenſe album of C. Bauhin, and by far the beſt 
ſort of clover for laſting paſtures, becauſe it is the ſweeteſt 
and moſt abiding of all the plants of this kind. Na, 
This white clover, beſides being perennial, ſends forth 
roots and ſhoots from every joint of its trailing branches, 
for it does not riſe high, and thereby forms the cloſeſt 
ſward of any of the artificial graſſes. It is exceeding 
ſweet food for all ſorts of cattle : for which reaſon a quan- 
tity of the ſeeds of this plant ſhould always be ſown with 
the other graſs-ſeeds, on whatever land is intended to be 
laid down for paſture, The uſual allowance of this ſeed 
is eight pounds to an acre. But it never ſhould be ſown 
with corn ; becauſe this will weaken it, ſo that it will be 
ſcarcely worth ſtanding. And yet, as Mr. Miller ob- 
ſerves, ſuch is the covetouſneſs of moſt farmers, that they 
will not be prevailed on to alter their old cuſtom of laying 
down their ground with a crop of corn; though they, 
loſe twice the value of that corn, by the poorneſs of the 
graſs, which will not then come to a good ſward: and 
one whole ſeaſon is alſo loſt : for if this ſeed is ſown in 
the ſpring, without corn, there will be a crop of hay to 
| mow by the middle, or latter end of July, and a much 
better after-feed for cattle the following autumn and win- 
ter, than the graſs which is ſown with corn will produce 
the ſecond year. It may alſo be ſown with grafs-ſeed in 
autumn, in the manner before directed for the common 
red clover ; and if the ſeeds grow kindly, this autumnal 
ſowing will afford a good early crop of hay the following 
ſpring. If the ground is well rolled after this crop is 
taken off, the clover will mat cloſe upon it, and form a 
thick ſward. | bes oa oth | 

Conſiderable quantities of the ſeeds of this white clover 
are imported hither annually from Flanders, by the way of 
Holland; from whence it has received the name of Duteh 
clover : not that it is more a native of that country, than 
of this; for it is very common in the paſtures all over 
England; but the ſeeds of it were never collected here, 
for ſowing, till of late, years; nor are there yet many per- 
ſons in this kingdom who ſave them, though they may be 
ſaved with the ſame eaſe, and in the ſame manner, as 18 
practiſed for the red clover. Every farmer who woul 
improve his land, ſhould therefore ſow an acre or two 
with this white clover, unmixed, merely for the ſake of 
its ſeeds, which are often ſold at a great price. - He Wi 
by this means ſave the expence of buying them; an 
will eaſily find purchaſers for any quantity he may hate 
to ſpare. | | | We | 
l do not know that the narrow leaved plantain, or rib- 


— 


wort (Plantage auguſtifilia) hath ever been cultiv 
purpoſely 


purpoſely for the food of cattle. It grows, indeed, in 
almoſt all paſtures: but, as it will thrive upon dry very 
ſpots, becauſe it ſtrikes a deep root, it may probably deſerve 
farther trial. . Ni N 1182118 | 

The late Dr. Eliot, recommends two ſorts of graſſes, 
natives of North America, of which he lately ſent over a 
parcel of the ſeeds to the London Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. by whom they have been dif- 
tributed here, ſo that we may hope ſoon to know their 
ſucceſs in this country, and of which he has given an ac- 
count in his Eſſays upon Field-Huſbandry in New Eng- 
land. See the articles BIRn-GRASS, and TIMOTHY- 
(RASH: nin; 8 WS 5 

GRASS-Walts. As to graſs-plats and green walks, they 
are made, for the moſt part, not by ſowing grais. ſeed, 
but by laying turfs: and indeed the turſs from a fine com- 
mon or down, are much preferable to ſown graſs: but if 
walks or plats are to be made by ſowing, the beſt way is 
to procure the feed from thoſe paſtures where the graſs is 
naturally fine and clear, or elſe the trouble of keeping it 
from ſpity or benty graſs will be very great, and it will 
ſcarce ever look handſome. Ee e 

In order to ſow graſs- walks, the nd muſt be firſt 
dug; and when jt has been firſt dreſſed and laid even, it 
muſt be very carefully raked over; and all the clods and 
ſtones taken off, and then covered over an inch thick with 
good mould. This being done, the ſeed is to be ſown 
pretty thick, that it may come up cloſe and ſhort ; it muſt 
then be raked over again; to cover the ſeed, that if the 
weather ſhould happen to be windy, it may not be blowri 
away. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that where graſs is 
ſown in gardens, either for lawns or walks, there ſhould 
always be a good quantity of the white trefoil or Dutch 
clover ſown with it ; for this will make a fine turf much 
ſooner than any other ſown graſs, and will continue a 
better verdure than any other of the graſs- tribe. 

In order to keep graſs- plats or walks handſome, and in 
good order, you may ſow in autumn freſh ſeed over any 
places that are not well filled, or where the graſs is dead; 
but nothing improves graſs ſo much, as mowing and 
conſtant rolligg - ** | 

When. turf is laid in gardens, it is a general practice to 
cover the ſurface. of the ground, under the turf, either 
with ſand or very, poor earth; the deſign of this is, to keep 
the grals fine, by preventing its growing too rank. This 
is proper enough for very rich ground, but it is not ſo for 
land that is poor; for when this is practiſed in ſuch places, 
the graſs will ſoon wear out, and decay in patches. | 

GRAss-Leaſe, graſs-lands, or lands appropriated to 
graſs, for feeding of cattle. | | 9 

GRATTEN, a term uſed in Cornwal, to imply the 
mowing of graſs, the firſt year after the land has been 
manured with ſea-ſand ; and this operation they call mow- 
ing in gratten. 5 3 | 

GRAVEL, a congeries of ſmall pebbles, which, be- 
ing mixed with a fliff loam 
mw eur aaron... ͤ 55. 5 

Opinions, with regard to the choice of gravel, are va- 
rious ; ſome are for having it as white as poſſible, and in 
order te render it the more ſo, cauſe the walks to he often 
rolled with ſtone-rollers, which add a whiteneſs to the 
ſurface. But this readers them very troubleſome to the 
eyes, by reflecting too: ſtrongly the rays of light: ſuch 
_ gravel, therefore, as will lie ſmooth, and reflect the leaſt, 
- ſhould be preferred. Again, ſome ſcreen the gravel too 
fine, but this is an error; for if it be caſt into a round 

eap, and the great ſtones only are raked off, it will be 
the better, There are many kinds of gravel which do not 
bing, and by this means cauſe a continual trouble of 
rolling, to little or no purpoſe ; as for ſuch, if the gravel 
be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one load, of ſtrong 
oam, and two of gravel, and ſo caſt them well together. 

The beſt and moſt eſteemed gravel is that of Black- 
heath, in Kent, which being mixed with a proper propor- 
tion of loam (found alſo on the ſame common) makes the 
nol beautiful and laſting walks any where; nor is it con- 

ned to a few places about London, for we have known 
ſeveral tons of it ex 
b 2 n it may 5 ſuppoſed ſo much beneath his 
ss digaity to tread upon it; pro- 
duce a ni bandfome 22 Arma. 1 "uy yy 


= 


„makes laſting and elegant 


ported to adorn the pope's garden at |” 


The month of March is the propereſt time for laying 
gravel ;. for it is not bwdent to do it ſooner, or to lay 
walks in any of the winter months before that time. In 
making theſe walks, great regard muſt be had to the level 
of the ground, ſo as to lay the walks with eaſy deſcents 
towards the low parts of the ground, that, the wet may 
be eafily drained off: but when the ground is level, it will 
be proper to have ſink-ſtones laid by the ſides of the walk, 
and at convenient diſtance, to let off the wet; and when 
the ground is naturally dry, the drains from the fink-ſtones 
may be contrived fo as to convey the water into ſeſſpools, 
from which the water will ſoak away in a ſhort time; but 
ini wet lands there ſhould be-under-ground drains, to con- 
vey the water off, either into ponds, ditches; or the neareſt 
place proper to receive it. | e 
- Some are apt to lay gravel walks too round, but this is 
an error; becauſe they are not ſo good to walk upon; 
and beſides, it makes them look narrow; one inch is 
enough in a crown of five feet; and it will be ſufficient, 
if a walk be ten feet wide, that it lies two inches higher 
in the middle than it does on each fide; if fifteen Feet, 
three inches; if twenty feet, four inches; and fo in pro- 
Perch oaks Sa han Re: ne nk 

For the depth of gravel-walks, fix or eight inches may 
do well enough ; and a foot in thickneſs will be ſufficient 
for any ; but then there ſhould always be a depth. of rub- 
biſh laid under the gravel,' eſpecially if the ground be wet. 

Some. turn up gravel-walks into ridges, in December, 
in order to kill the weeds ; but this is very wrong, ſince 
it never anſwers the end; and, therefore, if conftant] 
rolling them after rain and froſt, will not. effectually kill 
the Weeds and moſs, you ſhould turn the walks in March, 
and lay them down at the ſame time. 
In order to deſtroy worms that ſpoil the beauty of gravel 
or graſs- walks, ſome recommend the watering them with 
water made very bitter, by ſterping walnut- tree leaves in 
it; but if, in the fitſt laying of the walks, there be a good 
bed of lime-rubbiſh laid at the bottom, it will prove the 
moſt effectual method to keep out the worms, for they 
never harbour near lime 

GRAVELLY-Land, that which abounds with 
and ſand. - Se the article SAnDy-LanD. . 

The beſt manure for this ſort of land is marl, or any 
ſtiff clay that will diſſolve with the froſt, cow-dung, 
chalk, mud, and half rotten ſtraw from the dunghill, 

GREASE, a diſeaſe incident to horſes and other cattle, 
conſiſting of ſwellings and gourdineſs of the legs. 

In order to treat this diſorder with ſome propriety, with- 
out having recourſe to the falling down of humours for its 
explanation, we ſhall confider it as ariſing from two dif- 
ferent cauſes ; a fault or relaxation in the veſſels, or a bad 
diſpoſition of the blood and juices. In order to this, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the blood and juices are 
carried totthe extreme parts by the arteries, and returned 
by the veins ; conſequently the blood muſt riſe perpendi- 
culatly in the latter, in order to return from the extremi- 
ties ro the heart. And hence ſwellings in the legs of horſes 
may be eaſily accounted for, 'as a partial ſtagnation of the 
blood and juices may be naturally expected where the cir- 
culation is languid, eſpecially when there is a want of due 
exerciſe, and a proper muſcular compreſſion on the veſſels 
to puſh forward the returning blood, and propel the 
inert, and half ſtagnating fluids through their veſſels. In 
ort, the blood, in ſuch cafes, cannot ſo eaſily aſcend 
and deſcend, or a greater quantity will be brought by the 
arteries than can be returned by the veins. | 

The greafe then, conſidered in this light, muſt be treated 
as a local complaint, where the parts affected are alone 
concerned, the blood and: juices being yet'untainted, and 
in good condition; or as- 4 diſorder where they are both - 
complicated: but when it is an attendant on ſome other 
diſtemper, as the farcy,- yellow dropſy, &c. ſuch diſcaſes 
' muſt firſt be cured before the preafe can be removed. In 
the former caſe, moderate exerciſe, proper dreſſing, clean- 
lineſs, and external application, will anſwer the purpoſe-z 
in the latter, internals muſt be called in to our aſſiſtance, 
with proper evacuations. . 1 
When a horſe's heels are firſt obſerved to ſwell in the 
ſtable, and ſubſide, or go down, on exerciſe, let care be 
taken to waſh them very clean every time he comes in, with 
| ſoap-ſuds, chamberlye, or vinegar and water, which, with 


proper 


| gravel 


proper rubbing, will frequently prevent or remove this 
complaint: or let them be well bathed twice a day with 
old verjuice, or the following mixture, which will brace 
up the relaxed veſſels; and if rags dipped in the fame are 
rowled on, with a proper bandage, for a few days, it is moſt | 
likely the ſwellings will ſoon be removed by this method 
only, as the bandage will ſupport the veſſels till they have 
recovered their tone. To anſwer this end alſo, a laced 
ſtocking, made of ſtrong canvaſs, or coarſe cloth, neatly 
fitted to the part, would be found extremely ſerviceable, 
and might eaſily be contrived by an ingenious mechanic. | 


Take rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces, diſſolve it 
in half an ounce of camphor, to which add wine- 
vinegar, or old verjuice, ſix ounces ; white vitriol, 

_ diſſolved in a gill of water, one ounce ;z mix to- 


gether, and ſhake the phial when uſed. 


But if cracks or ſcratches are obſerved, which ouſe and 
run, let the hair be clipped away, as well to prevent a 
lodgment (which becomes ſtinking and offenſive by its 
ſtay) as to give room for waſhing out dirt or gravel, 
which, if ſuffered to remain there, would greatly aggra- 
vate the diſorder. 

When this is the caſe, or the heels are full of hard 
ſcabs, it is neceſſary to begin the cure with poultices, made 
either of boiled turneps and Jard, with a handful of linſeed 
powdered, or oat-meal and rye-flour, with a little com- 
mon turpentine, and hogs lard, boiled up with ſtrong 
beer grounds, or red wine Tees. The digeſtive ointment 
being applied to the ſores for two or three days, with ei- 
ther of theſe pultices over it, will, by ſoftening them, pro- | 
mote a diſcharge, unload the veſſels, and take down the 
ſwelling, when they may be dried up with the following : 


Take white vitriol and burnt alum, of each two 
ounces; Ægyptiacum one ounce; lime water a 
quart, or three pints: waſh the ſores with a ſponge 
dipped in this, three times a day, and apply the 
common white ointment, ſpread on tow; to an 
ounce of which may be added two drams of ſugar 
of lead. | | 


Or the following waſh and ointment may be ufed for 
that purpoſe. | | 


Take half an ounce of Roman vitriol, diſſolved in a 
pint of water; then decant off the clear into a 
quart bottle, add half a pint of camphorated ſpi- 
rits of wine, the ſame quantity of vinegar, and two 
ounces of Ægyptiacum. 


—_ — 


Take honey four ounces, white or red lead, pow- 
dered, two ounces, verdigreaſe in fine powder one 
ounce 5 mix together, 


Some, for this purpoſe, apply allum-curd;. others a 
ſtrong ſolution of allum in verjuice, with honey; and ma- 
ny of theſe forms may eaſily be contrived. But let it be 
remembered, that as ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, and 
the moiſture leſſened, it would be very proper to keep the 
legs and paſterns rolled up with a firm bandage, or linen 
rowler, two or three fingers wide, in order to brace up 
the relaxed veſſels, till they have recovered their natural 
tone. | | ; 
This method is generally very. ſucceſsful, when the di- 
ſemper is only local, and requires no internal medicines : 
but if the horſe be full and grofs, his legs greatly gorged, 
ſo that the hair ſtares up, and is what ſome term pen- 
feathered, and has a large ſtinking diſcharge from deep 
foul ſores, you may expect to meet with great trouble, as 
theſe diſorders are very obſtinate to remove, being often 
occaſioned by a poor dropſical ſtate of blood, or a general 
bad diſpoſition in the blood and juices. 

The cure in this caſe, if the horſe is full and fleſhy, 
muſt be begun by bleeding, rowels, and repeated purging ; 
after which diuretic medicines are frequently given with 
ſucceſs. "Thus, 


Take four ounces of yellow roſin, one of ſal pru- 
| nellz ; grind them together with an oiled peſtel, 
add a dram of oil of amber, and give a quart of 
forge-water every morning, faſting two hours be- 
fore and after taking, and ride moderately. 


order to breath out the ſtagnant juices, or to thin the 


ſhoot out his legs at length, ſo that the blood may circu- 


order; for by only changing the poſition of his legs, ? 


As this drink is found very diſagreeable to ſome hors 
I would recommend the nitre balls in its ſtead, LES 
the quantity of two ounces -a day, for a month or ſir 


weeks, mixed up with honey, or in his feeds: tak 
following alſo for that purpoſe. | | © the 


Yellow rofin four ounces, falt of tartar, and ſal ptu- 
nellz, of each two ounces; Venice ſoap half 2 
pound; oil of juniper half an ounce, make them 
into balls of two ounce weight, and give one every 
morning. © 


Or, 


Take nitre two ounces ; camphor one dram, hone 
enough to make into a ball; give as the former. 


The legs in this cafe ſhould be bathed or fomented, in 
ſo that they may be able to circulate freely in the com. 
mon current. For this purpoſe foment twice a day with 
a diſcutient fomentation, in which a handful or two of 
wood aſhes has been boiled; apply then the above poul- 
tice, or the following, till the ſwelling has ſubſided, when 
the ſores may be drefled with the green ointment till they 
are properly digeſted, and then dried up with the water 
and ointment above recommended. | 1 


Take honey one pound, turpentine fix ounces, in- 
corporate with a ſpoon; and add of the meal of 
fenugreek and linſeed, each four ounces ; boil in 
three quarts of red wine lees, to the conſiſtence of 
a poultice; to which add, when taken from the 
fire, two ounces of camphor in powder ; ſpread it 
on thick cloths, and apply warm to the legs, ſe 
curing it on with a ſtrong rowler. 


If the ſores are very foul, dreſs them with two parts of 
the wound ointment, and one of Ægyptiacum; and 
apply the following, ſpread on thick cloths, and rowled 
On. : 3 Fi ; 

Take of black ſoap one pound, honey half a pound, 
burnt allum four ounces, verdigreaſe powdered, 
two ounces, wheat flour a ſufficient quantity. 


Ik the diuretic balls ſhould not ſucceed, they muſt be 
changed for the antimonial and mercurial alteratives, al- 
ready mentioned; but turning a horſe out in a field, 
where he has a hovel or ſhed to run to at pleaſure, would 
greatly contribute to quicken the cure; and, indeed, 
would in general effect it alone: but if this cannot be 
complied with, let him be turned out in the day time. 

If the horſe is not turned out, a large and convenient 
ſtall is abſolutely neceſſary, with good drefling and care: 
this ſtall ſhould be ſix feet wide, that a tall horſe may 


late freely, without meeting with reſiſtance, which it na- 
turally muſt, when a horſe lies all on a heap, or with his 
legs under him: nor fhould the ſtable be paved with too 
great a declivity; for if the horſe ſtands too low with his 
hind legs, moſt of his weight will reſt upon them; and 
give him the greaſe, eſpecially if he be at all inclined to 
be gourdy. _ | ra An 

The laſt thing we ſhall recommend, is to make bim 
lie down in the ſtable as often as poſſible. This s 
undoubtedly of the utmoſt conſequence, as it will not 
a little contribute to the removal and cure of this dil 


freer circulation would be obtained, and the een 
taken down: whereas it is in general greatly aggravi 
by the obſtinacy of the horſe, which refuſes to lie down 
at all, probably from the pain it gives him-in bending 
his legs neceflary for that purpoſe ; by which means = 
ſtiffneſs and ſwelling increaſes, till the 2 an 
diſtended veſſels are obliged to give way, and, by bes 
ing, diſcharge the fluids that ſhould circulate throvs 
them. Bartlet's Farriery, page 284. | 
GREASE melted. See the article MoLTEN-GREASE 
GREEN-HOUSE, a conſervatory, or houſe 
in a garden, for preſerving ſuch tender and exotic plants 
cannot bear the cold of our winters, if expoſed to 
open air, | ki ks 
The following deſcription of a green-houſe is fr 
from Mr. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, as the * 


vatory given by that ingenious gardener is very well adap- 
ed to this climate. 3 

The length of theſe houſes muſt be proportioned to the 
number of plants they are intended to contain; but their 
depth ſhould never be greater than their height in the 
clear, which, in ſmall or middling houſes, may be {1x- 
teen or eighteen feet, and in large ones from twenty to 
twenty-four. The windows in front ſhould extend from 
about one foot and a half above the pavement, to within 
the ſame diſtance of the ceiling, which will admit of a 
corniche round the building, over the heads of the win- 
dows. In a ſmall green-houſe, the ſaſhes ſhould not be 
leſs than four or five feet broad; and in a large one, they 
ought not to exceed ſeven and a half; the ſhutters of 
which ought to fall back cloſe to the piers on the inſide, 
that, when open, they may not prevent any of the rays 
of light from reaching the plants. The piers between 
theſe windows, ſupporting the building, ſhould'be as nar- 
row as poſſible; for which reaſon they ſhould be either 
of ſtone or well burnt brick. If they are of ſtone, they 
ought not to exceed two feet and a half in front, and 
ſhould be floped off backward to about eighteen inches 
broad, by which means the rays of the ſun will not be 
obſtructed by the corners of the piers, as they would be 
if they were ſquare : but if they are built of brick, it will 
be proper to make them near three feet in front, other- 
wiſe they will be too weak to ſupport the building: theſe 
I would alſo adviſe to be ſloped off in the manner directed 
for the ſtone. 

At the back of the green-houſe, there may be erected 
an houſe for tools, and many other purpoſes ; which will 
be extremely uſeful, and alſo prevent froſt from entering 
the houſe that way ; ſo that the wall between theſe need 
not be more than two bricks and an half in thickneſs ; 
whereas, were it quite expoſed behind, it ſhould be at 
leaſt three bricks in thicknefs ; and by this contrivance, if 

ou are willing to make an handſome building, and to 
hve a noble room over the green-houſe, you may make 
the room over the tool-houſe, and carry up the ſtair- caſe 
in the back, ſo as not to be ſeen in the green - houſe; and 
hereby you may have a room twenty-five or thirty feet 
in width, and of a proportionable length: and under this 
ſtair- caſe, there ſhould be a private door into the green- 
houſe, at which the gardener may enter in hard froſty 
weather, when it will not be ſafe to open any of the — 
in the front. The floor of the green-houſe, which ſhould 
be laid either with marble ſtone, or broad tiles, according to 
the fancy of the owner, muſt be raiſed two feet above the ſur- 
face of the ground whereon the houſe is placed, which, in 
dry ground, will be ſufficient : but if the ſituation be moiſt 
and ſpongy, and thereby ſubject to damps, it ſhould be 
raiſed at leaſt three feet above the ſurface: and if the whole 
is arched with low brick arches undet the floor, it will be 
of great ſervice in preventing the damps riſing in winter, 
which are often very hurtful to the plants, eſpecially in 
great thaws, when the ajr is often too cold to be admitted 
into the houſe, to take off the damps. Under the floor, 
about two feet from the front, I would adviſe a flue of 
about ten inches in width, and two feet deep, to be carried 


the whole length of the houſe, which may be returned| 


along the back part, and be carried up in proper funnels 
adjoining to the tool-houſe, by which the ſmoak may paſs 
off. The fire-place may be contrived at one end of the 
houſe, and the door at which the fuel is put in, as alſo the 
aſh-grate, may be contrived to open into the tool-houſe, 
ſo that it may be quite hid from the ſight, and be in the 
dry, and the fuel be laid in the ſame place, whereby it will 
always be ready for uſe. | 

I ſuppoſe many people will be ſurpriſed to ſee me direct 
the making flues under a green-houſe, which has been dif- 
uſed ſo long, and by moſt people thought of ill conſe- 
quence, as indeed they have often proved, when under 


the direction of unſkilful managers, who have thought it 


neceſſary, 


5 whenever the weather was cold, to make fires 
therein. 


But however injurious flues have been under ſuch 
management, yet, when ſkilfully managed, they are of 
_ Very great ſervice: for though perhaps it may happen that 
there will be no neceſſity to make any fires in them for two 

or three years together, as, when the winters prove mild, 


there will not; yet, in very hard winters, they will be ex- 


8 uſeful to keep out the froſt, which cannot be 


effected any other way, but with great trouble and diff- 


culty. | 
Withinſde of the windows, in front of the green- 
houſe, you ſhould have good ſtrong ſhutters, which 


ſhould be made with hinges, to fold back; that they may 


fall back quite cloſe to the piers, that the rays of the ſun 


ny not be obſtructed thereby. Theſe ſhutters need not 
to be 


above an inch and a half _—_ or little more; 


which, if made to join cloſe, will be 


as to endanger the freezing in the houſe, it is but maki 
a fire in your flue, which will effectually prevent it: a 
without this conveniency it will be very troubleſome, as 


ufficient to keep | 
out our common froſt : and when the weather is ſo cold 


1 


I have oſten ſeen, where perfons have been obliged to nail 
mats before their windows, or to ſtuff the hollow ſpace 


between the ſhutters and the ' glaſs with ſtraw, which, 


when done, is commonly ſuffered to remafn till the froſt 
des away; which, if it ſhould: continue very long, the 


cerping the green-houſe cloſely ſhut up, will prove very 
injurious to the plants: and as it frequently happens, that 


we have an hour or two of ſun-ſhine in the middle ef e 
day, in continued froſts, which is of great "fervice' ta 
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plants, when they can enjoy the rays thereof through the 
glaſſes; ſo when there is nothing more to do than tõ open 
the ſhutters, which may be performed in a very ſhort time, 


and as ſoon ſhut again when the ſun is clouded, the plants 


may have the benefit thereof whenever it appears; where- - 


as, Where there is ſo much trouble to uncover, and as 


much to cover again, it would take up the whole time in 


uncovering and ſhutting them up, and thereby the advan- 
tage of the ſun's influence be loft, Beſides, where there 


is ſo much trouble required to keep out the froſt, it will 
be a great chance if it be not neglected by the gardener : 


for if he be not as fond of preſerving his plants, and as 
much in love with them as his maſter, this labour will be 


thought too great by him; and if he takes the pains to 

ſts up with mats, &c. he will not care to take 
them away again, until the weather alters; ſo that the 
plants will be ſhut up clofe during the whole continuance 


cover the pla 


of the froſt. | 


There are ſome people who commonly make uſe of 
pots filled with charcoal to ſet in their green-houſe in 


very ſevere froſts; but this is very dangerous to the per- 
ſons who attend theſe fires; and 1 have often known 
they have been almoſt ſuffocated therewith ; 'and at the 


ſame time they are very injurious to the plants: nor is 


the trouble of tending upon theſe ſmall; and the many 
hazards, to which the uſe of theſe fires is liable, have 
juſtly brought them into diſuſe with all ſkilful perſons ; 
and as the contrivance of flues, and of the fires, are 
but ſmall charges, they are much to be preferred to any 
other method for warming the air of the houſe,” ' © 

The back part of the houſe ſhould be either laid over 


with ſtucco, or plaſtered with mortar, and white waſhed ; 


for otherwiſe the air in ſevere froſt will penetrate through 
the walls, eſpecially when the froſt is attended with a 
ſtrong wind; which is often the caſe in the moſt ſevere 
winters. There are ſome perſons who are at the expence 
of wainſcoting their green-houſes; but, when' this is 
done, it is proper to plaſter with lime and hair behind the 
wainſcot, to keep out the cold; and, when they are 
lined with wainſcot,' they ſhould be painted white, as 
ſhould the ceiling, and every part within-ſide of the 
houſe: for this reflects the rays of light in much greater 


quantity than any other colour, and is of ſignal ſervice to 


plants, eſpecially in the winter, when the houſe is pre 
much cloſed, and but a ſmall ſhare of light is admitted 
through the windows: for, at ſuch times, I have obſerv- 
ed, that in ſome green - houſes which have been painted 
black, or of a dark colour, the plants have caſt moſt of 
their leaves. r aa DTT dui: AO 2 
Where green-houſes are built in ſuch places as will 
not admit of rooms over them, or the perſon is unwilling 


to be at the expence of ſuch building, there muſt be care 


taken to keep out the froſt from entering through the 
roof. To prevent which, it will be very proper to have 
a thickneſs of reeds, heath, or furze, laid .between the 
ceiling and the tiles : in the doing of which, there muſt 


be care taken in framing the _ ſo as to ſupport theſe, 
that their weight may not lie upon the ceiling, which 


| might — it: for theſe ſhould be laid a foot thick 
3 at 
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at leaſt, and as ſmooth as poſſible, and faſtened down well 
with laths, to prevent their riſing; and then cover it over 
with a coat of lime and hair, which will keep out the air, 
and alſo prevent mice and other vermin, from harbouring 
in them; which, if left uncovered, they would certainly 
do. For want of this precaution, there are many green- 
houſes built, which will not keep out the froſt in hard 
winters; and this is many times attributed to the glaſſes 
in front admitting the cold, when the fault is in the roof: 
for where there is only the covering, either of tiles or 
ſlates, and the ceiling, every ſevere froſt will penetrate 
through them. I} | 


% * 


In this green-houſe you ſhould have treſſels, which 
may be moved out and into the houſe z, upon which you 
ſhould fix rows of planks, ſo as to place the pots or tubs 
of plants in regular rows one above another, whergby the 
heads of the, plants will be. ſo fituated as not to interfere 
with each; other. The loweſt, row of plants, which 
ſhould be the forwardeſt towards the windows, ſhould be 
placed about four feet therefrom, that there may be a con- 
venient breadth left next the glaſſes to walk in front: 
and the rows of plants ſhould riſe gradually from the firſt, 
in ſuch a manner, that the heads of the ſecond rows ſhould 
be entirely advanced above the firſt, the ſtems only being 
hid 2 tag, at the backſide of the houſe, there 
ſhould be allowed a ſpace of at leaſt five feet, for the con- 


veniency of watering the plants; as alſo to admit of a cur- 


rent of air round them, that the damps, occaſioned by the 
perſpiration of the plants, may be the better diſſipated, 
which, by being pent in too cloſely, often occaſions a 
mouldineſs upon the tender ſhoots and leaves; and when 
the houſe is cloſe ſhut up, this ſtagnating rancid vapour 
is often very deſtructive to the plants: for which reaſon 
alſo you ſhould never croud them too cloſe to each other, 
nor ſhould you ever place ſedums, euphorbiums, torch 
thiſtles, and other tender ſucculent plants, amongſt 
oranges, myrtles, and other ever-green-trees ; for, by an 
experiment which I made anno 1729, I found that a ſe- 
dum, placed in a green-houſe among ſuch trees, almoſt 
daily increaſed its weight, although there was no water 
given to it the whole time; which increaſe of weight was 
owing to the moiſture imbibed from the air, which, being 


' replete with the rancid vapours perſpired from the other 


plants, occaſioned the leaves to grow pale, and in a ſhort 
time they decayed, and dropped off; which I have often 
obſerved has been the caſe with many other ſucculent 
plants, when placed in thoſe houſes which were filled with 
many ſorts of ever-green-trees, that required to be fre- 
quently watered. | | 
Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience which attends 
the placing of plants of very different natures in the ſame 
houſe, it will be very proper to have two wings added to 
the main green-houſe ; which will greatly add to the 
beauty of the building, and alſo collect a greater ſhare 
of heat. The green-houſe ſhould be placed exactly 
fronting the ſouth; and one of the wings faces the 
ſouth-eaſt, and the other the ſouth-weſt ; ſo that, from 
the time of the ſun's firſt appearance upon any part 
of the building, until it goes off at night, it is conſtantly 
reflected from one part to the other; and the cold winds are 
alſo kept off from the front of the main green-houſe here- 
by : and, in the area of this place, you may contrive to 
place many of the moſt tender exotic plants, which will 
bear to be expoſed in the ſummer ſeaſon: and in the 


| ſpring, before the weather will permit you to ſet out the 


plants, the beds and borders of this area may be full of 
anemonies, ranunculus's, early tulips, &c. which will be 
paſt flowering, and the roots fit to take out of the ground, 
by the time you carry out the plants; which will render 
this place very agreeable during the ſpring ſeaſon that the 
flowers are blown; and here you may walk and divert 
yourſelf in a fine day, when, pethaps, the air in moſt 
other parts of the garden will be too cold for perſons not 
much uſed thereto, to take pleaſure in being out of the 
houſe. SE | 

In the center of this area may be contrived a ſmall ba- 
ſon for water, which will be very convenient for water- 
ing of plants, and add much to the beauty of the place: 
wa. Ph the water, being thus ſituated, will be ſoftened 
by the heat, which will be reflected from the glaſſes upon 
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it; whereby it will be rendered much better than raw. 
cold water, for theſe tender plants. | : 
The two wings of the building ſhould be contrived ſo 
as to maintain, plants of different degrees of hardneſs; 
which muſt be effected by the ſituation and the extent of 
the fire-place, and the manner of conducting the flues, 
But 1 would here obſerve, that the wing facing the 
ſouth-eaſt ſhould always be preferred for the warmeſt 
ſtove ; its ſituation being ſuch, as that the ſun, upon its 
firſt appearance in the morning, ſhines directly upon the 
glaſſes; which is of great ſervice in warming the air of 
the houſe, and adding life to the plants, after having been 
ſhut up during the long nights in the winter ſeaſon. 
Theſe wings, being ſixty feet in length, may be divided 
in the middle by partitions of glaſs, with glaſs doors 
to paſs from one to the other. Jo each of theſe there 
ſhould be a fire-place, with flues carried up againſt 
the back wall, through which the ſmoke ſhould be 
made to. paſs, as many times the length of the houſe, 
as the height. will admit of the number of flues; for 
the longer the ſmoke is in paſſing, the more heat will 
be given to the houſe, with a leſs quantity of fuel ; which 
is an article worth conſideration, eſpecially where fuel is 
dear. By this contrivance, you may keep ſuch plants as 
require the ſame degree of heat in one part of the houſe, 
and theſe will thrive in a much leſs warmth in the other 
DD EY | 
F The other wing of the houſe, facing the ſouth-weſt, 
may alſo be divided in the ſame manner, and flues carried 
through both parts, which may be uſed according to the 
ſeaſons, or the particular ſorts of plants which are placed 
therein; ſo that here will be four diviſions in the wings, 
each of which may be kept up to a different degree of 
warmth : which, together with the green-houſe, will be 
ſufficient to maintain plants from all the . ſeveral coun- 
tries of the world; and, without having theſe ſeveral de- 
grees of warmth, it will be impoſſible to preſerve the va- 
rious kinds of plants from the ſeveral parts of Africa and 
America, which are annually introduced into the Eng- 
liſh gardens ; for when plants from very different countries 
are placed in the ſame houſe, ſome are deſtroyed for want 
of heat, while others are forced and ſpoiled by too much 
of it; and this is often the caſe in many places, where 
there are large collections of plants. | 
In the building theſe wings, if there are not ſheds run- 
ning behind them their whole length, the walls ſhouid 
not be leſs than two bricks thick; and if they are more, 
it will be better; becauſe, where the walls are thin, and 
expoſed to the open air, the cold will penetrate them; 
and when the fires are made, the heat will come out 
through the walls; ſo that it will require a larger quantity 
of fuel to maintain a proper temperature of warmth in the 
houſe. The back part of theſe houſes, having ſloping 
roofs, which are covered either with tiles or ſlates, ſhould 
alſo be lined with reeds, &c. under the covering, as 1 
before directed for the green-houſe ; which will keep out 
the cold air, and ſave a great expence of fuel; for the 
cloſer and better theſe houſes are built, and the glaſtes of 
the ſlope, as alſo in front, well - guarded by ſhutters or 
reeds in a hard froſt, the leſs fuel will be required to warm 
the houſes; ſo that the firſt expence of building theſe houſes 
properly will be the cheapeſt, when the after expence of 
fires is taken into conſideration, {ot 01 
The floping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made to 
llide, and take off; ſo that they may be drawn down more 
or leſs, in warm weather, to admit air to the plants; ad 
the upright glaſſes in front may be fo contrived, 28 _ 
every other may open as doors upon hinges; and the 4 
ternate glaſſes may be divided into two: the upper pat © 
each ſhould be contrived ſo as to be drawn down like 
ſaſhes; ſo that either of theſe may be uſed to admit — 
in a greater or leſs quantity, according as there may 
occaſion. 5 See 
But, beſides the conſervatories here mentioned, 1 
will be proper to have a deep hot · bed frame, ſuch as * 
commonly uſed to raiſe large annuals in the ſpring -. 
which may be ſet pots of ſuch plants as come from jj" to 
lina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are too fm vin 
plant in the open air ; as alſo may other ſorts 2 
&c. which require only to be ſcreened from W W 
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of the froſts, and ſhould have as much free air as 


poſſible in mild weather: which can be no better effected 


than in one of theſe frames, where the glaſſes may be | 


taken off every day when the weather will permit, and 
put on every night ; and in hard froſts, the glaſs may be 
covered with mats, ſtraw, peaſe-haulm, or the like, ſo as 
to prevent the froſt from entering the pots to freeze the 
roots of the plants, which is what will, many times, 
utterly deſtroy them; though a flight froſt pinching the 
leaves or ſhoots very ſeldom does them much harm: if 
theſe are ſunk a foot or more below the ſurface of the 
ground, they will be the better, provided the ground 
is dry ; otherwiſe they muſt be wholly above ground : 


the ſides of this frame ſhould be built with brick, with a | 
curb of wood laid round on the top of the wall, into which | 
the gutters, on which the glaſſes ſlide, may be laid: the 


back wall of this frame may be four feet high, and the 


front one foot and an half; the width about fix feet, and | 


the length in proportion to the number of plants. Miller 
Gard. Dit. | ah 
GREEN-SCOURING, a diſeaſe to which ſheep and 
bullocks are often ſubject. EC Cs 
The beſt remedy for this diſorder is verjuice; a wine 
glaſs full is enough for a ſheep, and a pint for a bullock, 
Lifle's Huſbandry, vol. II. page 211. 
GRIP, or Gripe, a ſmall ditch cut acroſs a meadow or 


ploughed-field, in order to drain it. It is otherwiſe called 
a water-furrow. | | 


GRIPES, a very acute diſeaſe to which horſes are very | 


often ſubject. 


There ſeems to be no diſtemper ſo little underſtood by 
the common farrier, as the gripes or cholic in horſes, one 
general remedy, or method, ſerving them in all caſes; 
but as this diſorder may be produced by very different 
cauſes, the method of cure muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the 
intended remedy, injudiciouſly applied, will not only ag- 
gravate the complaint, but make it fatal. We ſhall di- 


vide this diſorder into three different ſpecies : the flatulent | 


or windy, the bilious or inflammatory, and the dry gripes ; 


each of which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by their different ſymp- | 


toms, and then point out the proper remedies. | 

The flatulent, or windy cholic is thus known. The 
horſe is often lying down, and as ſuddenly riſing again 
with a ſpring; he ſtrikes his belly with his. hinder-feet, 


Ramps with his fore-feet, and refuſes his meat; when the | 


gripes are violent, he will have convulſive twitches, his 
eyes be turned up, and his limbs ſtretched out as if dying, 
his ears and feet being alternately very hot and cold; he 
falls into profuſe ſweats, and then into cold damps; ſtrives 
often to ſtale, and turns his head frequently to his flanks; 


he then falls down, rolls about, and often turns on his 
back; this laſt ſymptom proceeds from a ſtoppage of urine, 
that almoſt always attends this ſort of cholic, which may | 


be increaſed by a load of dung prefling on the neck of the 
bladder. | | 

| Theſe are the general ſymptoms of cholic and gripes 
from wind, drinking cold water when hot, and when the 
perſpirable matter is retained, or thrown on the bowels by 


catching cold; in all which caſes - they are violently dif- | 
tended. Cribbing horſes are more particularly ſubject to | 
this complaint, by reaſon they are conſtantly ſucking in | 


great quantities of air, 


The firſt intention is to empty the ſtrait gut with a 
ſmall hand dipt in oil, which frequently makes way for 
the confined wind to diſcharge itſelf; and by eaſing the 


neck of the bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine 1s taken off, 
and the horſe ſtales and pets eaſe. | 


Farriers generally ſtrike a fleam into the bars of a horſe's 
mouth, which ſeems to be of little or no uſe ; for where 
a quantity of blood is intended to be taken away, the 
veſſels of this part are neither large or numerous enough 
to furniſh it; ſo that it is more eligible to take it from the 


heck-vein, and is always proper in full, ſanguine, pletho- | 


ric, young horſes. 


The following ball and cl | i lying re- 
ES i þ and clyſter ſeldom fail of giving re 


Take Straſburgh or Venice turpentine, and juniper- 
berries pounded, of each half an ounce z falt- 
prunella, or ſalt-petre, an ounce; oil of juniper, 

one dram; ſalt of tartar, two drams: make into a 
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ball, with any ſyrup; it may be given whole, and 
waſhed down with a decoction of juniper-berries, 
or a horn or two of ale. MATTY mw 


If the horſe does not break wind, or tale plentifully, he | 


will find no relief; therefore in an hour or two give him 
another ball, and add to it a dram of ſalt of amber; which 
may be repeated a third time, if found neceſſary. During 
the fit the horſe may be walked and trotted gently, but 
ſhould by no means be harraffed beyond his ability, or 
dragged about till he is jaded. p36 

he following clyſter may be given, between the balls, 

or alone, and repeated occaſionally ; - 
Take chamomile flowers two handfuls ; aniſe, cori- 
ander, and fennel ſeeds, of each an ounce ; long 
pepper half an ounce : boil in three quarts of wa- 
ter to two; and add Daffy's elixir, or gin, half 4 
pint; oil of amber half an ounce, and oil of cha- 
momile eight ounces. Ne e 
The ſubſequent balls and drink are alſo very proper for 
this purpoſe, and to remove gripes occaſioned by drinking 
cold water when hot, or catching cold after violent ex- 
erciſe: . „„ We Me e Th 
Take powder of aniſe, cumin, and fennel ſeeds, 
of each half an ounce; camphor two drams; 
pellitory of Spain, one dram; oil of juniper fifty 
drops, make into a ball with any ſyrup, and waſh 

tit down with a horn or two of ale. 


Or, | 
Take mithridate; or Venice treacle, two ounces ; 
.. ,.. Matthew's pill two drams; camphor one dram, 
diſſolved in a little ſpirit of wine; powder of freſh 


anniſeed one, ounce z or the ſame quantity of the 
_ cordial ball; diſſolve in a pint and half of ale. 


| | Ort, 5 tr 1; | 
Take philonium one ounce; or an ouhce'and an half; 
tincture of ſenna, or Daffy's elixir, and ſallad oil, 


— 


of each half a pint: give warm for a drink, and 


repeat it if neceſſary.” 


Either of theſe medicines are well calculated for this 
purpoſe ; but as the ingredients may not always be ready at 
hand, or procureable, we ſhall put down a couple of drinks 
that have frequently, on trial, been found ſucceſsful, and 
are wile prepared. It is to be obſerved, that the horſe 


ſhould be well rubbed, clothed, and littered with clean 
ſtraw up to his belly. | = 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, or hard ſoap ; nitre, or ſalt- 
petre, of each one ounce; juniper-berries and 
ginger, each half an ounce: Venice turpentine, 
or rofin, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, fix 

- drams : mix with a pint and a half of warm ale, 
or a decoction of juniper-berries, with a large 
onion boiled with them. This may be repeated 
twice or thrice. ee Ho 

Or, 


Take a pint of brandy, rum, or geneva, with as 


much ſweet oil, and give for a drink. Should this 


not ſucceed, boil an ounce of pepper or ginger, in 
a quart of milk; and add to it a handful of ſalt, 
and half a point of oil: this given warm, will (ac- 
cording to Burdon) purge in two or three hours. 


The figns of a horſe's recovery, are his lying quiet 


| 


without ſtarting, or 'tumbling, and his gathering up his 


legs, and ceaſing to laſh out; and if he continues an 


hour in this quiet poſture, you may conclude all danger 


Over. | 


ous of inflammatory, which, beſides moſt of the preced- 
ing ſymptoms, is attended with a fever, great heat, pant- 
ing, and dryneſs of the mouth; the horſe alſo generally 
throws out a little looſe dung, with a hot ſcalding water, 
which when it appears blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, 
and fetid ſmel}, denotes an approaching mortification. 
In this caſe the horſe ſhould immediately be bled to the 


quantity of three quarts; and it ſhould be repeated, if the 
ey ſymptoms 


The next ſpecies of cholic we ſhall deſcribe, is the bili- 
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conſtant appearance of horſes that die of this diſorder, 


ſymptoms do not abate in a few hours. The emollient 
clyſter, with two ounces of nitre diſſolved in it, ſhould be 
thrown up twice a day, to cool the inflamed bowels ; 
plenty of gum arabic water ſhould be taken; and a pint 
of the following drink given every two or three hours, till 
ſeveral looſe ſtools are procured ; and then it ſhould be 


given only night and morning, till the diſorder is re- 
moved. 


Take ſenna three ounces, ſalt of tartar half an ounce ; 

infuſe in a quart of boiling water an hour or two; 

then ſtrain off, and add two ounces of lenitive 
electuary, and four of glauber ſalts. 


If this diſorder is not removed by theſe means, but the 

inflammation and fever increaſe, attended with a diſ- 
charge of the fleſh-coloured water above deſcribed, the 
event will moſt probably be fatal; and the chief thing to be 
depended on now, muſt be a ſtrong decoction of Jeſuits 
bark, given to the quantity of a pint every three hours, 
with a gill of red port wine. 
A quart of the ſame may be uſed for a clyſter, with two 
ounces of Venice turpentine, diſſolved with the yolks of 
two eggs, an ounce of diaſcordium, and a pint of red 
wine, and given twice a day: if the horſe recovers, give 
two or three mild rhubarb purges. | 

To a horſe of little value, give the following, which, 
in theſe caſes, has been found ſucceſsful, 


Take diapente one ounce, diaſcordium half an ounce, 
myrrh, in powder, two drams; make it into a 
ball with two drams of oil of amber, to be given 
twice or thrice a day. 


The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the dry gripes, or the cho- 
lic, which ariſes often from coſtiveneſs: it is diſcovered 
by the horſe's frequent and fruitleſs motion to dung, the 
blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, the frequent and quick 
motion of his tail, the high colour of his urine, and his 
great reſtleſſneſs and * | 

In this caſe the ſtrait gut ſhould be examined and empti- 
ed, with a ſmall hand, oiled properly for that purpoſe; 
the emollient oily clyſter, given under the article clyſter, 
ſhould be thrown up twice a day; and the above purging 
drink given, till the bowels are unloaded, and the ſymp- 
toms removed. | 2 

The diet for a horſe in the gripes ſhould be ſcalded 
bran, warm water gruel, or white water, made by diſ- 
ſolving four ounces of gum arabic in a quart of water, and 
mixing it with this other water. 

From this hiſtory and diviſion of gripes and cholics, 
with their different treatment, it appears how abſolutely 
neceſſary it is they ſhould be well underſtood, in order to 
be managed ſkilfully : it is plain, too, that violent hot 
medicines ſhould, in every ſpecies of this diſorder, be guard- 
ed againſt, and given with great caution and diſcre- 
tion, even in the firſt kind of flatulent cholic, where 
indeed they can only be wanted; yet too often, when 
prepared by the farriers, with oil of turpentine, ge- 
neva, pepper, and brine, &c. they even increaſe that diſ- 
order, by ſtimulating the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels, till a mor- 
tification is brought on them. Theſe are in general the 


whoſe bowels, being examined for that purpoſe, have 
been found inflamed, full of red and livid ſpots, ſome- 
times quite black, criſped with extream heat, and rotten. 
GRIPS, the ſwaiths, or ſmall heaps of corn, lying in 
the field, as it is cut down with the ſcythe or fickle. 
GROATS, . oats, after the ſhells are taken off. | 
GROVE, a ſmall wood imperviaus to the rays of the 
ſun. | 
Groves are the greateſt ornaments of a garden; nor 
can a garden be complete that has not one or more of 
theſe. In ſmall gardens there is ſcarce room to admit of 
groves of any extent; yet in theſe there ſhould be at leaſt 
one contrived, which ſhould be as large as the ground 
will allow of; and where theſe are ſmall, there is more 
ſkill required in the diſpoſition, to give them the appearance 
of being larger than they really are. 
Groves are of two ſorts, viz. open and cloſe; open 
roves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which ſtand at 


uch diſtances, as that their branches may approach fo 


% 
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near to each other, as to prevent the rays of the ſun from 
penetrating through them: but as ſuch trees are a lon 
time in growing to a proper fize for affording a ſhade, ſo 
where new groves are planted, the trees muſt be placed 
cloſer together, in order to have ſhade as ſoon as poſſible; 
but in planting of theſe groves, it is much the beſt Way to 
diſpoſe all theſe trees irregularly, which will give them 2 
greater magnificence, and alſo form a ſhade ſooner than 
when the trees are planted in lines; for when the ſun 
ſhines between the rows of trees, as it muſt do ſome part 
of the day in ſummer, the walks between them will be 
expoſed to the heat, at ſuch times, until the branches of 
theſe trees meet; whereas, in the irregular plantations. 
the trees intervene, and obſtruct the direct rays of the "my 

When a perſon, who is to lay out a garden, is ſo 
happy as to meet with large full grown trees upon the ſpot, 
they ſhould remain inviolate, it poſſible; for it will be 
better to put up with many inconveniencies, than to de- 
ſtroy theſe, which will require an age to retrieve; ſo that 
nothing but that of offending the habitation, by being ſo 
near as to occaſion great damps, ſhould tempt the cutting 
them down. 

Moſt of the groves which have been planted in Eng- 
land, or thoſe celebrated gardens in France, are only a 
few regular lines of trees; many of which join to the ha- 
bitation, or lead to ſome building, or other object: but 
theſe do not appear ſo grand, as thoſe which have been 


made in woods, where the trees have grown accidentally, 


and at irregular diſtances, where the trees have large ſpread- 
ing heads, and are left at ſuch diſtance as to permit the graſs 
to grow under them, then they afford the greateſt plea- 
ſure ; for nothing is more noble than tine ſpreading trees 
with large ſtems, growing through graſs, eſpecially if the 
graſs is well kept, and has a good verdure ; beſide, moſt 
of theſe planted groves have generally a gravel walk, made 
in a ſtrait line between them; which greatly offends the 
ſight of perſons who have a true taſte; therefore, when- 
ever a gravel walk is abſolutely neceſſary to be carried 
through theſe groves, it will be much better to twiſt it 
about, according as the trees naturally ſtand, than to at- 
tempt regularity : but dry walks under large trees are not 
ſo uſeful as in open places; becauſe the dropping of the 
trees will render theſe walks uſeleſs, after rain, for a con- 
ſiderable time. Ys 
Cloſe groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in 
them; but the ground is filled under theſe with ſhrubs, 
or under-wood; ſo that the walks which are made. in 
them are private, and ſcreened from the winds, whereby 
they are made agreeable for walking, at ſuch times when 
the air is too violent or cold for walking in the more ex- 
poſed part of the garden. | 
Theſe are often contrived fo as to bound the open groves, 
and frequently to hide the walls, or other incloſures of the 
garden: and when they are properly laid out, with dry 
walks winding through them, and on the ſides of thele 
ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers irregularly planted, 
they have a charming effect; for here a perſon may walk 
in private, ſheltered from the inclemency of cold or vio- 
lent winds, and enjoy the greateſt ſweets of the vegetable 
kingdom : therefore, where it can be admitted, if they 


are continued round the whole encloſure of the garden, 


there will be a much greater extent of walk : and theſe 
ſhrubs will appear the beſt boundary where there are not 
fine proſpects to be gained. | 

T heſe cloſe groves are by the French termed boſquets, 
from the Italian word boſquetto, which fignifies a little 
wood ; and in moſt of the French gardens there are many 
of them planted ; but theſe are reduced to regular figures, 


as ovals, triangles, ſquares, and ſtars: but theſe have 


neither the beauty or uſe which thoſe have that are made 
irregularly, and whoſe walks are not ſhut on each fide by 
hedges, which prevents the eye from ſeeing the quarters; 
and theſe want the fragrancy of the ſhrubs and flowers, 
which are the great delight of theſe private walks; a 

to this the keeping of the hedges in good order, is attend- 
ed with a great expence; which is a capital thing to be 


conſidered in the making of gardens. Miller's Gard. Dif. 


9 a general name for land, be the ſoil what 

it will, 
The Romans were very attentive to examine the na- 
ture of the ground before they broke it up, and Git 
8 gulel 
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guiſhed it into three ſituations, champaign, hilly, and 
mountainous. They rightly approved moſt of a cham- 
paign country, declining gradually from the foot of a hill 
toward the ſouth, or ſouth-eaſt ; if a hill riſing gently ; 
and if a mountain neither lofty, nor rugged, but covered 
with plenty of wood and graſs. Either of theſe ſituations 
is eligible, according to the purpoſe for which the ground 
is intended; ſome plants affecting hotter, others colder ex- 
poſures; ſome delighting to dwell on hills, others in val- 
lies; and ſome again being indifferent to either : but, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moſt vegetables chooſe the warm and 
kindly ſoil of low grounds, fertiliſed by what the rains 
bring down to them from the hills and more elevated 
arts. 

The ſpontaneous produce of the earth is an infallible 
indication of the nature and quality of the ground. Wild 
thyme ſhews it to be good for feeding cattle ; betony and 
ſtrawberries direct to wood; camomile points out a mel- 
low ſoil fit for wheat; burnet indicates land fit for paſture ; 
and mallows denote it proper for the uſes of the kitchen- 
garden, as has been obſerved by lord Bacon, Mr. Evelyn, 
and others. LE 55 

On the contrary, ſays the laſt mentioned of theſe writ- 
ers, ſome ground is fo cold, as naturally to bring forth 
nothing but gorſe, broom, holly, yew, juniper, ivy, box, 
&c. which may perhaps direct us to the planting of pines, 
firs, and other perennial verdures in ſuch places. 


Moſs, ruſhes, wild tanſy, ſedge, flags, fern, yarrow, | the earth is, wit Tout any artificial auxiliaries, indued with 
and withered, blaſted, ſhrubby, and curled plants, are 


natural indications of a very bad foil. 
The nature of the ground may alſo 


ſed at, by the quality of the water which runs, or is 
ſtrained through it. "ay 

By the ſmell, which, upon the falling of the firſt rains 
after a long drought, is very pleaſing, and even fragrant, 
from good and natural mould; but diſagreeable and noxi- 
ous, if the ground contain any mineral, or other ill quali- 
ty, as is remarkable in marſhes and fenny places. 4 

By the taſte, all earths, as well as plants, abounding 
more or lef+in their peculiar ſalts ; ſome ſweet and prateful ; 
others bitter, hot, or aſtringent ; and others flat * inſipid; 
eaſily diſcovered by the method which Columella directs, 
of digging up ſome of the under mould, out of that part 
of the land which is deemed the worſt, and mixing it 
thoroughly in an earthen veſſel, with ſweet water, which, 
when poured off after the groſſer parts have ſubſided, will 
retain the taſte of the earth ſoaked in it. Ol 
The touch will immediately ſhew whether it be ſoft, 
phiant, fat, and ſlippery ; whether it ſticks to the fingers, 
or meltz and diſſolves on the tongue; in which caſe the 
foil may be deemed rich. If it be gritty, light, and po- 
rous, it is bad. h 
Mould fit for the production of plants is of an uniform 
ſubſtance, unmixed with the contrarieties of loft and hard, 
churliſh and mild, moiſt and dry: neither is it too unctu- 
ous or too lean; but light, and crumbles eaſily ; yet is 
conſiſtent enough to be wrought and kneeded. It is of 
ſuch due tenacity as to retain a juſt degree of moiſture, 
and neither ſoils the fingers, nor cleaves much to the ſpade, 
which eaſily enters it. Of this kind is the foil uſually 
found under the turf of paſture-grounds, upon which 
cattle have been long fed and foddered. In ſhort, that is 
the beſt mould which is blackeſt, cuts like butter, ſticks 
not obſtinately, breaks into ſmall bits, ſmells. ſweet, is 
tempered without cruſting or chopping in dry weather, or 
becoming poachy in wet, which ſhines after the plough, 
where flocks of crows follow the ploughman, and, as 
Pliny expreſſes it, peck at his very heels. 

As to colour, next to the blackiſh, the pre-eminence is 


generally given to the darker gray, and after that to the 
_ : my clear tawny is reputed worſe ; the light and 
ark aſh- 


colour (light of weight and reſembling aſhes) 
_ for very little : and the yellowiſh red, the worſt of 


The common opinion, that all hot grounds are red or 


brown ; cold and dry, blackiſh ; cold and moiſt, whitiſh; 
hot and moiſt, ruddy ; is, notwithſtanding the ſpecious 
. arguments alledged in favour of it, from the exhalation 
of minerals, the heat of the ſun, and other accidents, ex- 
ploded by Columella, who propoſes, as a much ſurer way 


gging a trench, and 


to __ the goodneſs of land, di 
3 


| what expedients the deſired effect of 
| gour may beſt be accompliſhed.“ 


afterwards throwing back the ſame earth that was dug out, 
treading it down well when it is returned. If, ſays hes 
through a kind of ferment as it were, there be more than 
enough to fill the trench, it is a certain figh that the ſoil 
is fat: if there be not enough, we may be fure that it is 
poor and lea; and if the quantity be juft ſufficient to fill 
= hole from whence it was taken, It is of a middling qua- 
Ity. | | 2 

Mr. Evelyn, after examining the component parts of 
ſevetal ſorts of ſoils, concludes, that the'very fineit earths 
and beſt moulds, however to appearance mixed with divers 
imperfect bodies, may, for aught we know, confift more 
of fandy particles, than of any other whatever. Hence h& 
infers, that eatth, ſtript of all heterogeneous particles, 
retains only weight, and an inſipid ficcity ; and doubts 
whether it afford any thing more than embracement to the 
firft rudiment of plants, protection to the roots, and ſta- 
bility to the ſtem ; being “ unptolific till married to ſome- 
thing of a more maſculine virtue, which irtadiates het 
womb : but, otherwife, nouriſhing only from what is 
added, without any aCtion or material contribution : for, 
ſays he, what gives the divers tempers to moulds, ſeems 
rather to be cauſed by the perpetual and ſucceſſive totting 
of vegetable and animal ſubſtances, than by any peculiar 
and feparate principle ; the clamtnineſs of the earth ſeeming 
rather ſomething extrinfical and accidental to it, than natu- 
tal and originally conſtitutive. We know indeed, that 


a wonderful prolific vittue: but as this is able to be loſt, 


Ic dr to decay, and never can be expected from ſome grounds 
be pretty well gueſ- 


without helps; it may be worth our while to contider, b 
petpetuating its vi- 


* 
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The means of giving and e this vigour now 
becomes propetly the fübject of our farther enquiry, con- 
ſiſtent with what was obferved before; that in order to the 
earth's having this vigoor, it ſhould be conftantly kept in 


an alkaline or calcariovs ſtate, Mr. Evelyn is clearly of 


this opinion, when he ſays, „1 firmly believe that were 
ſalt-petre to be obtain in plenty, we ſhould need but 
little other compoſt to meliorate our ground.“ In other 
words, could the earth be always kept in a ftate fit for 
collecting nitre, it would conſequently be always in a ftate 
fit for the production of plants. They who are acquaint- 
ed with chemical refearches, know, . that nitre is obtained 
from ſubſtances of a mixed nature. Its bafis is a calcari- 
ous earth, to which muſt be added putrid or alkaline ſub- 
ſtances, eſpecially of the vegetable Kine. 

Mr. Evelyn and ſome later writers have ſpoken ſo much 
of the effects of nitre, and nitrous earths, in vegetation, 
that many have imagined nitre to be effentially necefſar] 
in the growth of plants : though Dr. Woodwatd'aflur 
us, that, by all the trials he has been able to make, the 
very contrary ſeems to be the caſe ; for that nitre, when 
contiguous to a plant, rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it. 
When, therefore, they mention nitre, and nitrous earths, 
it is more than probable that they mean earth in a ſtate fit 
for collecting nitre: but when the alkaline ſubſtances are 
once ſaturated by the acid in the air, or when the alkali 
is brought to a neutral falt, as nitre is, its fertile ſtate 
then ceaſes, and it becomes a hard compact body, much 
more impervious to the roots of plants than it was be- 
fore. | ES By Ei | | | 

The nature of calcarious ſubſtances, and that of the 
two kinds of alkalis, viz. the fixed alkaline ſalt of plants, 
and the volatile alkali arifing from animal and putrid ve- 
getable ſubſtances, has already been explained. 

Farmers commonly ſay, that lime (to which might be 
added all other calcarious ſubſtances) does not fatten, but 
only mellows the earth; meaning, according to Dr. Wood- 
ward, that it does not contain in itſelf any thing of the 
ſame nature with the vegetable mould, or, in other words, 
afford any matter fit for the formation of plants ; but that 


it only ſoftens and relaxes the earth; by that means ren- 


dering it more capable of entering into, and of nouriſh- 
ing the ſeeds and vegetables ſet iu it, than it would other- 
wiſe be. It is well known how apt lime is to be put into 
a ferment and commotion by water. Now this commo- 
tion can never happen when the lime is mixed with earth 
(and it retains its qualities of lime) however hard and 
clodded the ground may be, without opening and looſen- 
| v | : 
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ing it. What Dr. Woodward ſays of ſalt in general, 
may more properly be applied to the fixed alkaline ſalt of 
plants, Every one, ſays he, muſt have obſerved, how 
apt all ſorts of ſalts are to be wrought upon by moiſture, 
and how eaſily they melt and run with it. hen this 
happens to thoſe that are in the earth, the clods which 
they are mixed with, moulder and fall aſunder. The ſame 
gentleman farther obſerves, that if we would render the 
earth truly fruitful, it muſt be by the addition of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as former crops have robbed it of, or ſuch as con- 
tains in itſelf vegetable matter. 

The ſeveral manures which are found beſt to promote 
this end, are chiefly, either parts of vegetables, or of 
animals; of animals, ſays the doctor, which either derive 
their own nouriſhment immediately from vegetables, or 
from other animals that do fo, and which, being returned 
to the earth, ſerve for the formation of other ſimilar bo- 
dies. Theſe vegetable and animal ſubſtances, are the 
matter from whence Mr. Evelyn thinks the earth derives 
that clammineſs which he takes to be a ſure indication of a 
rich ſoil. | 
If the effects of the putrefaction of vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, when mixed with, and ſeparated in the earth, 
be duly attended to, we ſhall find this a very probable 
opinion. Vegetables, or animals, if expoſed to the air, 
ſoon putrify and fly off into the air : but when they are 
divided into ſmall portions, and mixed with the earth, the 
earth renders the progreſs of their putrefaction ſlower, and 
intangles the volatile alkaline particles, which would other- 
_ wiſe Ry off into the air. Theſe are not only ſtrongly at- 
tractive of moiſture, but, like the fixed alkali, attract the 
acid in the air, and efferveſce with it ; whence the double 
advantage of a moiſt and looſe foil. 

If we attend to the infinite number of animals and ve- 
one which are rendered volatile by putrefaction, and 

y off into the air; and to the quantity of perſpirable 
matter from animals and vegetables ſent into the air; and 
alſo to the effects of the acid found every where in the 
air on ſuch ſubſtances mixed with the earth; we need no 
longer wonder at the efficacy which writers, in all ages, 


have aſcribed to the air, with regard to its quality of en- 


riching the earth. 3 5 
That the peculiar richneſs of ſoils is owing to the putrid 
or rotten particles mixed with them, is an opinion of long 
ſtanding. This is Virgil's putre ſolem, rotten, crumbling, 
or looſe earth; and that which Columella diſtinguiſhes by 
the appellation of pinguis et putris, fat and rotten, or fat, 
looſe, and crumbling, as the ſoil which yields the greateſt 
profit with the leaſt labour and expence, becauſe it is na- 
turally neareſt that ſtate which cultivation is intended to 
effect; for, to cultivate, is no other thing but to open, 
looſen, and ferment the earth.” | | 
From theſe principles it is that we account for the ap- 
rances before-mentioned of good ſoils, ſuch as, their 
blackiſh or dark colour (which is that of all ſoils in a pu- 
trid ſtate) their ready crumbling, eaſy mouldering, fra- 
grance of ſmell, &c. * 5 
Mr. Evelyn conſtantly imputes the fruitfulneſs of the 
earth to a nitrous ſalt: but if theſe rich putrid ſubſtances are 
ſubſtituted inſtead of that ſalt (and it ſeems highly probable 
that he means them) we ſhall find that his reaſoning will ap- 
pear full as ſtrong, more intelligible, and indeed more ratio- 
nal. The ſubſtance of p.312, and 313, of his PhiloſophicalDiſ- 
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| courſe of earth, ſo far as relates to this matter, will run thus; 
the ſurface of the earth, upon which the fertiliſing rains 
and dews deſcend; which makes all covered and lon 

ſhaded earth, abound in fertility; which reſuſcitates the 
dead and mortified earth, when languiſhing and ſpent b 

our indulgence to her verdant offspring; her vigour be- 
ing quite exhauſted, till the rains and ſhowers gent] 

melt into her boſom what we adminiſter to ſupply that 
which has been conſumed. 
and renders Egypt ſo luxuriantly fruitful after. the inun- 
dations of the Nile, &c.“ 

GROUND-IVY, the name of a trailing plant, which 
ſtrikes out roots from the joints of its ſtalks : but as it ge- 
nerally grows under hedges, and upon the ſides of banks, 
it cannot be of any great diſadvantage to the ſoil, 

GRUB, the name of a large maggot, produced from 
the eggs of a certain ſpecies of butter-fly. It is of a large 
ſize, and often does great injury to the corn by under. 
mining it, and preying on its roots. It produces the 
beetle, and is by ſome called the rook-worm, becauſe 
rooks are particularly fond of it. The beſt way of de- 
ſtroying the grub, is good and frequent ploughings, which 
| will clear the ground however infeſted with this inſect, for 

ſome years at leaſt. 
| GRUBBING, the clearing of lands from the roots 
and ſtumps of trees, buſhes, &c. 2 | 

Mr. Worlidge rightly obſerves, that the beſt and 
cheapeſt method of grubbing up thorny ſhrubs, broom, 


5 


inſtrument he has recommended for this purpoſe reſembles 
a three- grained dung- fork, but much larger and ſtronger, 
according to the bigneſs of the ſhrubs, &c. the ſtale there- 
of reſembling a large and ſtrong lever. This inſtrument 
being placed about half a foot, or any other reaſonable 
diſtance from the root of the ſnrub, &c. and driven to 2 
good depth, with a ſtrong hedging beetle, then raiſed by 
laying under it a ſtone or log of wood, is pulled down. 

means of a rope faſtened to the upper end of the ſtale, and 
the whole buſh wrenched up by the roots. 


GUT TERING:- Plough, a ſmall and ſimple inſtrument 
| uſed in ſome counties for draining wet lands. .. 

four or five inches broad, and fix or eight deep, may be 
eaſily made with it ; and on that account it is much uſed 
for making drains in bleaching grounds, and may do very 
| well for wet clay meadow-land, where the foil is ſhallow, 
and apt to produce a large quantity of ruſhes. 

It conſiſts of a piece of iron about five inches broad, 
and pointed at the end. Upon this piece two other 
pieces are fixed perpendicular to the former, one on each 
ſide, the fore-edges inclining backward ; ſo that the three 
edges of the inſtrument form a capital A. To the bottom 
plate is fixed a ſocket, for receiving the ſtale, which is {et 
higher or lower by means of a wedge on the under fide. 
At the end of the ſtale is a croſs piece. three feet long, 
againſt which the man's breaſt is placed when he ſhoves 
the inſtrument before him in order to cut the drain. A 
rib twenty-four inches long is fixed on the ſocket, and at 
the end of it a peg about a foot long, and two inches dia- 
meter is faſtened to the ſide of the ſtale with ſcreus. 
This peg reſteth on the land, whea the clod is turned out 
of the mouth of the inſtrument. IS 


- 
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„ It is this putrid quality which entices roots to affect 


It is this which fertiliſeg 


graſs, &c. is ingeniouſly delivered by Gabriel Platt. The 


It is ſmall, and worked by a fingle man. A trench - 
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four days ſooner than ordinary, that the weeds may have 


though it will not take much harm in the mow, it will 


upon which a ſheaf opened, and turned with the ears 


HAR 


AC, a pick-axe, or mattock, having only one, 
H and that a broad end. | 3 
HARE, a miſt. . EEE: 
HARROW, an inſtrument for breaking the clods of 
earth, and covering the corn when ſown. It is a fort of 
wooden drag, made in the form of a ſquare, with large 
iron-teeth or tines. The reader will find different ſorts of 
harrows deſcribed under the articles BEaNs, LUCERNE, 
HART-CLOVER, melilot. | 
HARVEST, the ſeaſon when the corn is ripe, cut 
down, and carried into barns, &c. 3 | 
Wheat which is full of weeds ought to be cut three or 


time to wither before, the corn become too ripe: for if it 
be not cut till the grains are full ripe, it will be liable to 
conſiderable damage by ſhedding, loſs of colour, and in- 
juries from rain, whilſt it remains expoſed for the weeds 
to dry. A ſingle ſhower, indeed, or even a day's gentle 
rain, whilſt it lies in ſwarth, is thought to be rather bene- 
ficial to the grain, by making it feel dry and ſlippery, and 
threſh the better: but all poſſible care ſhould be taken to 
guard againſt its being wetted too much. When, through | 
any unavoidable accident, it is laid up not thoroughly dry, 


ſweat and cling together when laid in a heap after bein 
threſhed, and look as white, with mouldineſs, as if it had 
been ſtrewed with flour, Such corn will not keep, and 
therefore ſhould be ſent to market, and ſold, as ſoon as 
it is threſhed, | | 

In Oxfordſhire, and ſeveral other countries, they bind 
up their wheat in ſheaves, though it be full of weeds, and 
ſct three ſheaves ſomewhat ſloping againſt three others, 
after which they cover their tops with two ſheaves opened 
at their ear ends, which are extended and placed down- 
ward. In this fituation they let their wheat ſtand three 
weeks or a month in the field, before they carry it in; 
for no wet can hurt it, nor is it apt to grow in the ear, 
when thus ſheltered. | AR 

In their wheat-pooks, as they call them, in Wiltſhire, 
the ſheaves are ſet in a circle, with their ears uppermoſt, 
and another circle of ſheaves is placed upon that, and ſo 
on, contraCting each round, till the pile ends in a point, 


downward, is placed, like the ſhackle of a hive; for an 
ear turned downward will not grow, though ever ſo much 
wet fall upon it, and the bottom of a ſheaf being broader 
than its top, every upper one ſhelves over the under, like 
the eaves of a houſe. A load, or two loads, may be thus 
Put into a pook, which js a very good way to ſecure corn 
againſt rain, and to give the weeds among it time to dry. 
But, as Mr. Liſle rightly judges, this method is not alto- 
gether proper when the wheat is intended to be laid up in 


H. 


a rick ; becauſe, if the weather prove wet, niice will tun 
to it for ſhelter, arid will be carried in with the | 
It is the general way of making wheat-ricks in the iſle of 
. without thatchn g IE 
Though moſt corn is bettered by lying awhile in ſwarth, 
or grips, to take the dews, which contribute to render its 
grain plump and of a gore ooiour 3 yet its ſtraw becomes 
thereby the worſe for fodder, unleſs it was cut before it 
had attained full maturity, and lies out no longer than till 
it be ſuſſiciently ripened. 01.0 | 
In hot dry ſummers, when the corn ripens fully, and its 
own vigour gives it a proper colour, and plumps up the' 
grain ſo that the huſks readily yield their contents when 
threſhed, wheat need not lie out in grip, before it is ſheaved, 
or in ſheaf, unleſs it be very full of graſs and weeds : but 
in cold ſummers, the wheat is horny and pale, the grains 
are thin and require being plumped, and their huſks cling 
ſo cloſe, that they muſt be mellowed, in order to make 
them threſh well. The full grain which ſwells the chaff, 
even till it opens, in good and fruitful years, lies almoſt 
bare to every moiſture; and the heavy ears then ſpread 
| and 'hang over the ſheaf, which of courſe opens wider, 
and lets the rain into the bonds ſooner than in leſs kindly 
ſeaſons, when, the wheat being light, the ears in the 
ſhock ſtand more upright and cloſer together. 
In proportion to the heat of the weather, greater ex- 
pedition is neceſſary in reaping; for corn, when haſtily 
ripened, . ſcorched up by the ſun, and full in grain, 
ſoon takes a ſtain, is damaged by wet, and eaſily ſheds 
at every blaſt of wind. The prudent huſbandman ſhould 
therefore, in ſuch caſes, employ the greater number of 
reapers; for he cannot deſire more, than that his corn 
be perfectly ripe, and of a good colour: for which 
reaſon, the leſs it then lies abroad in grip or ſheaf, 
the better it will be. Cutting it high up, ſo as to avoid 
the intermixed graſs as much as poſſible, by which means 
it is the ſooner fit for carting, has been found very ſer- 
viceable on theſe occaſions; and Mr, Liſle is of opinion 
that, eſpecially in hilly countries, corn can never be bet- 
ter houſed, if thorough ripe, hard, and not weedy, than 
by gripping and carting as faſt as it is cut down; becaufe 
the dampneſs which it takes by lying on the ground all 
night, is not eaſily removed. 9 pt | 
t is always moſt adviſable to, turn the grips of wheat 
which is left out, very early after their —＋ cut down, 
y 


„ 


in order to get them dry as ſoon as poſſible. By this means 
they are kept the longer from ſprouting in the ear, in caſ 

of rain: for if dripping weather ot driving miſt ſhoul 

enſue, and continue for any time, after they have been 
already loaded with wet, all the art of man cannot pre- 
vent their growing: nay, even independent of other acei- 
dents, the bare weight of the ears will fink the grips of 


wheat to the ground, though they have been laid ever fo 
bs light 


H A R 


light and hollow; and they will certainly be injured there- 
by, if ſuffered to lie long out in wet weather. The beſt 
method of guarding againſt this, is by laying them in 
triangles, as directed by M. de Lille. 

A principle ſomewhat ſimilar to this ſeems to be the 
reaſon why the farmers inLeiceſterſhire, and Northampton- 
ſhire, in particular, where the land is rich, deep, lies flat, 
and is much incloſed, leave a very high wheat ſtubble, 
upon which the grips are ſupported, lie the hollower from 
the ground, and conſequently are the eaſier dried by the 
ſun and wind; for it is to be obſerved, that the fatter and 
richer the ſoil is, the ſooner the grips will grow after the 
have taken wet, if they lie upon the naked greund ; muc 
ſooner than they would, in the ſame cafe, in a hilly coun- 
try, where the land is poor. Huſbandmen there, beſides 
eſteeming it an advantage that they can ſtow a greater 
number of ſhort-cut ſheaves in their barns, think the lols 
of the ſtraw compenſated by the excellent thateh which 
they make of the ſtubble. In ſome places they mow it 
for drying malt. 

The forwarder the harveſt is, and the warmer the ſeaſon, 
the longer the corn may ſafely lay in the field, either in 
grips, or ſheaves : for this expoſure to the air, after it is 
cut down, mellows it, and makes it threſh better and look 
finer. Thus, when the wheat harveſt takes place by the 
middle, or at leaſt before the latter end of July, of which 
we have had inſtances, therg'can he little danger in letting 
the wheat lie abroad four or five days or a week, if it be not 


 puer ripe. when. cpts, Fyeq. lough. 4 tain. Lox ot; (vg 
ſhould come: far at that time of the year the ſun is ſo hot, 


the days are ſo Jong, the graſs ſo ſhort, and the dews ge- 
nerally ſo little, that the corn ſoon dries, even after a hard 
ſhower ; whereas in the middle, an All more toward. the 
latter end of Auguſt, the rainy ſeaſon frequently begins 
the dewy. nights grow ſo long, the graſs is ſo rough, an 
| the ſun's drying power ſo much abated, that, if wet 
weather, comes on then, the corn will be much more apt 
to grow. . SW yes | 
v7 A caution which Mr.Lifle recommends as ſingularly im- 
portant in hilly countries, is, not to. bind the grips of 
wheat up into ſheaves too gatty in the day; becauſe, in 
- fuch a ſituation, the grips the fo great a damp by having 
laid on the ground, that, though the ſtraw, 3 
ears may ſeem to be dry when the dew is firſt gone off, 
and after the ſun may have ſhone an hour or two upon 
them, yet there will remain an inward dampneſs in the 
corn, and within the ſtraw, which, if laid up in that 
condition, will come damp from the rick or barn at threſh- 
ing time. The afternoon is therefore certainly beſt for 
gripping and binding into ſheaves in ſuch countries, but 
Fo that this work may be finiſhed before the day is over. 
The bands ſhould, however, be laid in the morning, that 
they may not crack; for the ſtraw will not twiſt after the 
ſun is up, but will be brittle, and break off below the 


ears. The turning of three or four of the ſtubble or 


bottom ends of the ſtraw to the ears of the band, helps 
greatly to add to its ſtrength and . 3 
The bands for binding up the ſheaves ſhould not be 


ſpread but in fair weather, becauſe, being preſſed down 


by the grip or two which it is neceſſary to lay upon them 
to keep them in their places and prevent their being un- 
twiſted by the ſun, they will grow ſooner than any other 
corn, if rain ſhould come; for they cannot dry, on ac- 
count of their lying undermoſt. But though the bands 
muſt always be made while the morning de w is upon them, 
the ſheaves ought not by any means to be bound up wet: 
if they are, they will certainly grow mouldy, 
Farmers do not always attend ſufficiently to the binding 
up of their ſheaves, but ſuffer the reapers, for diſpatch, to tie 


the bands juſt underneath the ears, inſtead of binding them 


at the other end; the conſequence of which is, that they will 
hardly hold together to be ſlung; into the cart at harveſt, 
and will certainly be in great danger of falling to pieces 
before they are threſhed, | | 
If alittle rain is foreſeen in harveſt time, it is beſt to 
bind the grips up into ſheaves as faſt as they are made 
becauſe ſmall ſhowers will wet the ſingle grips ſo much 
that they cannot be bound up, and thoſe ſhowers may be 
the fore-runners of greater. rains, The ſheaves, being 
bound, will ſoon dry after ſuch wet. But if a hard rain 
is foreſeen, the beſt way is not to bind up into ſheaves, 


— 


1 


| 


1 


ee one © 


becauſe they will then be wet to the bands, 
be opened again. One of Mr. Lifle's neighbours, to 
whom this happened, unſheafed ſome of his wheat to 
dry it, opened it, and turned it ſo often, that the ears 
broke off, by which he loſt half his corn. Caution 
ought therefore to be uſed in this caſe, leſt by curing one 
evil we create a worſe, 
All farmers agree, that rain which comes with a driv- 
ing wind, is the worſt of any weather for ſheaves of 
wheat out in the field ; and that it is worſe than a down. 
right ſoaking rain for ſuch ſheaves as are wet to the 
bands. 
In a wet harveſt, ſmall ſheaves are beſt, becauſe, thin 
at top, and falling cloſe, the rain does not fink down in- 
to the middle of them, and ſo go through into the bands 
as it is apt to do in great ſheaves, which lie broader, and 
take a larger cone Small ſheaves are alſo beſt, when 
many weeds are intermixed with the corn, 


and muſt all 


becauſe theair, 


Wind, and ſun, have then a greater power to dry them, 


than they could have if the ſheaves were large. 

It has been the opinion of ſome good farmers, that if 
the weather be likely to continue fair, it is beſt to 1; 
the ſheaves, the night after the wheat is cut, one by one 
flat on the ground, in order to make their ſtraw lie the 
cloſer together, and their ears ſtand the ſtiffer, and more 
upright, by which means they will be leſs apt to open 
at the top, and rain will Rave the leſs power to pene- 
* them when laid in ſnocks. | 

Reapers ſhould take care, in placing their arips... 
lay ene Ars end in the fut 00e, Fand the e THIS 
cauſe theſe will then ſtand ſſoping up, 155 


dry, even though rain ſhould come; other way, 
l PTT. ³ 5-42m 
Mr, Lifte remarks, in his Obſervations/ (Phieh tight 


have been thrown into à more regular, as Well 4s more 
lacopic form, before they were publiſhed ;: for that gen- 
tleman certainly never "intended, that his aiiconnttted 
notes and memorandums ſhauld appear in the manner in 
which he penned them merely for bis own uſe) that 

e © > had made up fome wheat 


27 


ut in th 


f his reapers, when he had ma 
into ſheayes, the wheat being long-eared and Jop-heavy, 
ſaid, rain had not need meet with thoſe ſheaves before 
they were carried home.” Mr. Lifle afked him, © Why 
ſo?” To which the other replied, © becauſe the ears 
being long and heavy, were BuGleheaded, that is, did 
hang their heads downward into the ſheaf, fo that ya 
caſe a rain ſhould run down. to the bands} neither ſun 
nor wind could enter in to dry them; whereas, ſaid he, 
when the ears are ſhort, and not heavy, they ſtand up- 
right pa hollow, ſo that the ſun and air may eaſily dry 
them,” 1 5 Fo 1 3 46 
T be ſtraw of blighted wheat, being hollow and ſpun- 
2y, is very apt to imbibe moiſture; for which reaſon the 
beſt way is to houſe ſuch corn as ſoon as it is tolerably 
dry, eſpecially if there be the leaſt proſpect of rain; for 
if ſtraw of that looſe texture ſhould once ſoak in wet, 
and ſtowery weather ſhould afterward come on, it 
would require much more time than other corn to dry 
and fit it for threſning. oy 3 
Experience has ſhewn, that wheat keeps better when 
ſtacked in the ear unthreſhed, than its grain does alone, 
when threſhed out and laid up in granaries: beſides 
which, a farther advantage which attends the aching of 
this corn, is, that the huſbandman need not threſh it but 


as his markets or other occaſions require; whereas, if it 
were to remain long in the barn, he would not be able 
to preſerve it from rats, mice, and other vermin, which 
harbour in the walls, roofs, &c. of ſuch buildings. 

To guard againſt theſe enemies, as well as againſt the 
dampneſs of the ground, which would otherwiſe occa- 
ſion great loſs (for there have been inſtances of its rot- 
ting piles of corn to the thickneſs of a yard, or more 
four, ſix, or more ſtrong poſts, according to the in- 
tended ſize of the ſtack, are driven into the ground, 
beams of a proper ſtrength are laid acroſs them, and upon 
theſe is made a floor to ſupport the ſtack, Some 1 
build theſe platforms for their ſtacks ſo high from r 
ground, that there is room to ſhelter their carts and oo 
implements of huſbandry under them: and ſome agat 2 
as an additional ſecurity againſt rain and birds, e 


| 


ſides and a roof, by which means they form 9 by 


barn: but this is needleſs, if the corn be ſtacked, as it 
ought to be, in ſheaves, with the ears turned inward, and 
the ſtraw ends outward, and the top well thatched with 
good wheat ſtraw, which is the beſt of any for thatch- 
ing. They likewiſe cover the ſupporting poſts with tin, 
for about a foot in breadth from the top, to prevent the 
mice and rats getting up : but this method ſoon proves 
ineffectual, becauſe tin is very apt to ruſt, and conſe- 
quently loſes its ſmoothneſs. A better way, as Mr. 
Mortimer adviſes, is to cover thoſe poſts with Dutch 
tiles, ſuch as chimnies are commonly ſet with, becauſe 
they will always keep ſmooth. Others make their ſup- 
porters of two hewn. ſtones, one of which, being about 
three feet high, and ſloped from the bottom, where it is; 
two feet wide, to the top, where it is but a foot thick, 
ſtands upright, and is covered with a large flat ſtone, 
about a yard ſquare, or, which is better, of a round 
form. This not only prevents rats and mice from climb- 
ing up, but is alſo a ſecurity againſt the dampneſs of the 
ground. Others again, whoſe method is the beſt of all, 
Jay a foundation of brick as wide as the ftack is intended 
to be, and build round it a brick wall, about two feet 
high, capped with hewn ſtunes, which project ſuffici- 
ently outward, to, hinder the aſcent of any ſort of ver- 
min. If either rats or mice ſhould, by the help of any 
thing accidentally reſted againſt the ſtack, chance to 
climb up, and get into the corn, they will not be able 
to remain there long, becauſe, as they cannot live with- 
out water, neceſſity will force them down, and their for- 
mer means of en removed, they cannot get 
up again. If any of them chance then to bo left in the 
ſtack, they will ſoon die there for want of drink. 
Particular care ſhould be taken in the ſtacking of 
wheat, always to lay the ear ends of the ſheaves in- 
ward, and upon a rife, fo as to keep the middle of the 
ſack full while it is worked up: for in this caſe, when 


it ſettles, the ſinking will be chiefly on the outſide, | 


which will thereby be made to lie the cloſer, and the 
ſtraw ends being outward, and inclining downward, 
birds cannot get at the grain, nor-can rain be driven, up 
to the ears, The ſhorteſt and thinneſt ſheaves ſhould 
be uſed in the topping of the ſtack, becauſe it cannot be 
fo conveniently drawn in and narrowed with great Jong 
ſheaves, They ſhould be taken from off the ſame ground, 
if the huſbandman wants to keep any particular ſort or 
growth of corn pure and unmixed. Where leſs nicety 
is obſerved, oats, or ſome other kind of coarſe grain, 
are frequently laid on the top of the ſtack of wheat, un- 
der the thatch, the better to preſerve it from being wet. 
Wheat, properly ſtacked, will keep in perfect order for 
2 . „ 
Mr. Liſle, who does not approve of ſtacking any corn 
but wheat, when room can be found for it in the barn, 
| thatched a long rick of vetches, brought up ſharp, with 
barley ſtraw, to the thickneſs of three feet, and yet 
found, upon cutting, it, that the rain had penetrated 
through this thick covering, and done conſiderable da- 
mage to the vetches. He imputes this, firſt, to barley- 
ſtraw's being more woolly and ſpungy than wheat ſtraw, 
which is cloſe and hard; and, ſecondly, to the ſtack's 


H 1 


In ſome countries it implies only three ſheaves laid to- 
gether. | e | 


| HAVER, a name given to oats in ſome parts of Eng- 


4 


land, e | | 

HAW, a cloſe, or ſmall fiele. 3 
HAW, is alſo the common name for the fruit of the 

white thorn. | f 3 


ture, growing in the inner corner of che eye of a horſe, 
and ſometimes ſo large, as to cover a part of the eye. 
HAY, a general name for any kind of graſs, cut arid 
dried for the food of cattle. © 3 
| When graſs is to be made into hay, the farmer will be 
directed in the ſeaſon for mowing it, by the quality of 
the graſs. When the crop is very great, it ſhould be 
Cut as ſoon as the bottom of the 9 rows yellow: for 
if it ſands longer, more will be loſt by che quantity of 
leaves rotted at the bottom, and the ill flavour which 
theſe will give to the reſt, than will be gained by its 
growth. When other circumſtances permit the choice 
of time, it ſhould be when the graſs is in full bloom, 
before the ſtalks begin to harden, and rather early than 
late, becauſe the more ſap remains in the roots, the foon- 
er the next crop will ſpring up. There is not, however, 
any general rule for this; becauſe, in ſome caſes, the 
ripe ſeeds add a great value to the hay, as in ſainfoin and 
burnet; and, in others, the th of the graſs itſelf 
brings a recompenſe, as in the fowl-meadow graſs, _ 
A dewy or duſky morning ſhould be choſen for cut- 
ting the graſs, becauſe, being then fulleſt of ſap, it 
ſtands beſt to the ſcythe. When the high noan-tide ſun 
has dried the graſs, and made it recline its head, the 
mower will employ his time more uſefully in making'the 
hay already cut, than in continuing to mow, with great 
additional 2 graſs, which no longer makes the due 
—.} VE 
Our farmers in general are very inattentive to the ma- 
nagement of their hay whilſt in the cock, to which is 
in a great meaſure owing the loſs which they (or rather 
hay receives from rain. e e eee 
To guard as much as poſſible againſt this accident, let 
the hay-makers follow the mowers, and, if the weather 
be quite fine, ſpread out the graſs as faſt as it is cut down, 


nor ſun can paſs freely through it: but if wet be feared 

let it remain in the ſwarth. At night, make it into graſs 
| cocks, and the next day, as ſoon as the dew is off 'the 
ground, ſpread it again, and turn it, that it may wither 
on the other ſide; then handle it, and-if you find it dry, 
make it up into large cocks, If the weather continue 
favourable during the ſecond day, the graſs will, by that 
time, be ſo dry as to bear being kept in theſe cocks till the 
day on which it is be carted, when it ſhould be ſpread out 
again in the morning, to receive a farther drying, if want- 


conſiſting with their ſtanding ſafely, the winds, by paſſing 
through them, will dry them gently and equally ; and 
tha rain ſhould fall u on them, it will not do mic 

hurt, becauſe the greateſt part of it will run off. directly, 


having ſweated and heated pretty much, in which caſe and the ſun and wind will ſoon dry that which may have 


the covering of ſtraw is always hollowed and ſoftened, 
and conſequently rendered the more apt to admit and re- 
tain wet. ES EO 5 


The ſtalks of oats are naturally fo ſmooth and ſlippe- 


penetrated into the cocks. "Theſe cocks have therefore a 
r adyantage over the common ſmall and low ones: for 
„ 24 7 8 12 ö 7 „ eee 5 . * 

if a rainy feaſon comes on, theſe laſt will be ſo thoroughly 


ry, that they are apt to flide in the ſtack, which then | ly to dry them. More hay is, perhaps, loſt for want of 


frequently tumbles down, eſpecially if this corn was ve- 
Ty dry when carried in. An oat rick muſt therefore not 


making the cocks properly, than by all the rains which 
happen in the hay-making ſeaſon, 


4 


be widened by any means beyond its foundation, which] The method here:recommenided is confirmed by the ex- 


1 


7 


generally is of faggots, nor ſhould its ſides ever bulge | perience of a New England huſbandman, Whoſe account 


out, but, on the contrary, they ſhould be gradually con- 


tracted. Barley, 
more upright, 


hen ſparrows rooft at night in holes, under the eaves 
Y, a ſtack of corn, it is reckoned a ſure ſign that there 
X © neither rats nor mice in the rick; for their ſqueak- 
ag and running about in the night, would diſturb the 


having a rough ſtem, may be piled 


Irds, fo that they would not ſlay there. 
HASK, a huſky cough. het 


HA TTOCE, a ſtock of corn, conſiſting of twelve 


caves, 


23 


of it to the reverend Dr. Elliot run thus: 


| hay, though it may ſeem ſmall and trifling at the 

mentioning : but finding that it ſaves me near two fifths 
of the time and labour 1 uſed to be at ih this article, and 
that my hay is, I think, better than when I uſed to purſue 
the uſual method, I eſteem myſelf juſtified in communi- 
cating it to the public. My meihod is this: IL mow my 


| * I ſhall relate to you my own practice in waking ot 
rſt 


'| graſs, and Jet it lie in the ſwarth till the dew is off the 


next morning: then I turn and ſ ead my hay, and let it 
Pre gan {i 3 © . d el Tt ls > $ 1 228 
lie in the ſun till the after part of the day, when I take it 


l 3 2 up 


HAW, likewiſe ſignifies a ſwelling of a ſpongy tex- 


the nation) ſuſtain every year, by the damage which the 
MY KID . 


eſpecially if it lie ſo thick in the ſwarth, that neither the air 


ed. If theſe cocks are made as tall and as taper as can be, 


| wetted, that the wind will not be able to pierce ſufficieht- | 
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up and cock it well, and never meddle more with it, till 
I cart it into my barn, or ſtack it. If the weather be 
good, it will do well to cart after it has ſtood two days in 
cock. This, I have found by five or fix years conſtant 
experience, anſwers for any ſort of hay, except ſalt- hay 
and red clover, of which laſt I have not had fo long trial: 
but with reſpect to clover hay, I managed it laſt ſummer 
after this manner, viz. I followed my mowers, as they 
cut the graſs, I ſpread it as thin as I could, and before 
night I put it in cock. The next day, after the dew was 
off I ſpread it again ; in the afternoon, I cocked it a ſecond 
time, and meddled no more with it till I carried it. The 
appearance of the hay ſince, makes me judge that no man 
has better of the ſort. My firſt coming into this practice 
was purely accidental. After cutting my graſs, five or ſix 
years ago, I put it in cock the next day; but my avoca- 
tions then were ſuch, that I had no time in which I could 
2 take any farther care of my hay for many days. 
When I had diſpatched my other affairs, I returned to it, 
and found it in as good order (that is to ſay the bulk of it) 
as ever I had hay in my life. Reflecting then, how much 
labour may be fived by this method, I have followed the 
ſame practice ever fince, and find it anſwer very well. 
The reaſon why I think my hay really better is, becauſe I 
take it for granted, that the more juice or natural moiſture 
. we can retain in it, without corrupting and rotting the ſtalk, 
the richer and more nouriſhing it is. The too often turning 
and ſpreading of hay in the ſun extracts too much of the 
' richneſs thereof; and one day's thus lying will take away 
"ſuch a quantity of the moſt watery particles, as that the 
remainder is only ſufficient to raiſe a proper fermenta- 
tion thereof when in the cock, while the ſmallneſs of the 
| body there keeps that fermentation from riſing to ſuch a 
height as to corrupt it. After twenty-four hours, the fer- 
mentation will gradually abate ; and the pitching of the 
hay into the cart, and afterwards into the mow, or ſtack, 
fo checks it, that it will not again riſe to ſuch an height as 
to be detrimental. Cattle are fonder of this hay, than of 
that which is made in the common way, and leſs of it 
will ſupport them.” | | 
It would be almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that no narrow 
"wheels ſhould ever be brought upon paftures, not even in 
the drieſt ſeaſon of the year, as that of hay-making ge- 
'nerally is. The advantages of broad wheels, which help 
to roll and level the ground, and render the draught much 
eaſier, whether on graſs, or any other foil in which narrow 
wheels will ſink, have been confirmed by experience; and 
are as ſelf-evident, as it is that the latter cruſh and bury, 
and thereby deſtroy great numbers of the plants of ba 
wherever they are dragged. 3 
If the hay has ſweated a little in the cock, there will be 
the leſs need for its ſweating afterwards in the rick, where 
it will then lie ſo much the cloſer, and conſequently keep 
the better, 7 . 
For the method of making lucerne and ſaintfoin, ſee 
the articles LUCERNE and SAINTFOIN. | 
_ HAY-BOTE, a liberty which a tenant for life, or a 
term of years, has of taking buſhes, wood, &c. for re- 
pairing fences, gates, and the like. It alſo ſignifies the 
liberty of cutting wood, for making rakes and forks uſed 


in making hay. | | 
HAN, or Hayn-up, implies the action of ineloſing 
ther a hedge, in order to preſerve graſs-grounds from 
Cattle. | : | | | 
_ HAZLE- Mould, a moderately compact earth, contain- 
jog 2.lar e quantity of reſin - coloured ſand. | 

£ AD-LAND, the land running acroſs the others at 


the head of the field, left for the turning of the plough. f 
Iithe coarſeſt works. It is however true, that, in rain 


HECK, a door; alſo a rack for cattle to feed at. 
HECKLE, an inſtrument uſed in the dreſſing of flax 
and hemp. See the articles FLAX and HE Mr. 
HED GE. See FENCE. | 

HEIRS, young trees in coppices. 
_ HEE-GRASS, ſtubble of graſs. 
HELM, a hovel; alſo ſtraw prepared for thatching. 
HEMP, the name of a plant too well known to need 
any deſcription here ; but it may not be improper to re- 
mark, that the flowers and the fruit (commonly called 
ſeeds) of hemp always grow ſeparately on different ſtems, 
and conſequently on different plants, as this never ha 
more than one ſtem proceeding from the root. 55 


but as ſuch years are not the moſt common, the beſt 


The flower- bearing ſpecies, which is the Cannabis gor, 
fera, Off. Cannabis — C. B. P. Cannabis * 
J. B. Cannabis ferilis, Dod. Pempt. and which is mo 
frequently termed female hemp, ſhould properly be called 
barren hemp, flowering hemp, or male hemp, fince it js 
this which bears the farina fæcundans, or fecundating duſt 
without being impregnated with which the ſeeds that grow 
on the other ſtems of the other ſpecies would not come to 
maturity, or at leaſt would not be capable of produci 
plants, when ſown. ce | GM 
This other ſpecies, which bears the ſeeds, and which 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Cannabis frugj. 
fera, Off. Cannabis ſativa, C. B. P. Cannabis ma; 
J. B. Cannabis fæcunda, Dod. Pempt. and which is Gm. 
monly termed male hemp, ſhould be called ſeed-bearin 
hemp, or female hemp; becauſe it is this which, with 
the help of the impregnation it receives from the fearing 
fæcundans of the male, produces ſeeds capable of yielding 
plants of either ſpecies. 
What may chance to be the future proportion between 
the number of male plants, and that of female, in x 
hemp-ground, cannot poflibly be gueſſed at the time of 
ſowing, as no ſort of mark can be diſcerned on the ſeed. 
by which they may be diſtinguiſhed ; nor indeed can any 
judgment be formed in this reſpect, before the male plants 
begin to flower, that is to ſay, in general, till about two 
months after ſowing; unleſs it be ſrom a remark which 
the moſt curious obſervers have made, that the male hemp 
is flenderer than the female, and that all its parts are more 
delicate: to which may be added, that the male plant is 
always forwardeſt in its growth, and that it generally riſes 
about half a foot higher than the female; thereby plai 
indicating it to be the deſign of nature, that the fecun- 
dating duſt which iſſues from the flower may by that 
means be the more eaſily conveyed to the grain on the 
ſeed-bearing ſtalks, in order to its impregnating that ſeed, 
With regard to the temperature of the air that is fitteſt 
for the growth of hemp, M. du Hamel obſerves, in his 
Treatiſe on Cordage, that this plant does not like hot 
countries; that temperate climates ſuit it beſt ; and that it 
thrives very well in pretty cold regions, ſuch as Livonia 
and Canada, which produce it in abundance, and ver 
good. M. Marcandier is indeed of opinion, that thou 4 
extremely hot countries are not favourable to its we, 
yet, as this plant is but a ſhort time in the ground, it 
may be cultivated in any place that is habitable by men. 
The wiſe legiſlature of this country has ſhewn its opi- 
nion of the importance of raiſing hemp in our own domi- 
nions, by the bounty given by patliament for the im- 
portation of it from North America; and our truly laudable 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, has likewiſe judiciouſly contributed to 
this deſirable end, by offering a very conſiderable premium 
to the cultivators of hemp in that vaſt province of the 
Britiſh empire. | | | 
The ſoil for hemp ſhould be a ſoft rich loam, _ 
brought into fine tilth; and it ſhould be well manure. 
Newly broken up land is found to be peculiarly good for 
this plant; but flat grounds lying on the ſides of rivers, 
and enriched by the ſediment left on them when the wa- 
ters overflow, are the beſt of all for it. If hemp is to be 
ſown on very ſtrong ſoils, they muſt be brought into ſo 
good tilth, and be ſo well manured, that their mould may 
remain looſe: in this caſe, ſuch ſoils yield very great 
crops. Dry lands are not fit for hemp: it does not riſe 
well in them, but remains ſhort and ſtinted in its growth, 
and its fibres are then generally too woody, which renders 
them hard. All theſe are conſiderable defects, even for 


years, it ſucceeds better on dry grounds, than on moiſt: 


Ca 


tuation for a hemp-ground is generally thought to be along 
the ſide of a ſtream, or of a ditch ſo full of water, 3 
that the water may conſtantly be nearly on a level wi 


| the ſurface, but without overflowing it while the hemp te- 


mains on the ground. 55 wy 
It is the cuſtom in ſome countries to form hemp-grounds, 
which are appropriated ſolely to this purpoſe: whereupon 
the author of a very judicious account of the culture o 
hemp, in the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture | 


n, juſtly obſerves, that, © beſides that all 9 of 


HEM 


licht in a change of plants, hemp is ſo far from 'impo- 
veriſhing the ground, that the leaves which fall from it 
become a ſufficient manure, and the depth to which the 
roots go, eſpecially if the crop of hemp be great, leave 
the ground ſufficiently looſe to ſow upon it even a crop of 
wheat immediately after the hemp has been pulled, without 
any other expence than ſowing the ſeed and harrowing 
it in ; or if turnips or a ſpring crop be more convenient 
to the farmer, theſe alſo will thrive well after the hemp. 
It is ſaid, that the hemp which grows on an eſtabliſhed 
' hemp-ground is ſofter and more ſilky than that which is 
raiſed elſewhere: but the difference, if any, is very in- 
conſiderable ; for the hemp which grows in the other parts 
of Anjou, for example, is found to be as good as that 
which is produced by any of the few eſtabliſhed hemp- 
grounds in that province. „ opal « 

As it is eſſential to have the ground in exceeding fine 
tilth, the firſt ploughing ſhould be given it as early in the 
autumn as the huſbandman's other buſineſs will permit. 
Some are ſo curious in the preparation of their g for 
hemp, that they give this firſt ſtirring by hand; and tho 
it be a more tedious and more expenſive way than plough- 
ing, they think that the difference of the crop repays them 
well. In whatever manner it be done, the ground ſhould 
be looſened as deep as poſſible, and laid rough, that it 
may be the better mellowed by, the winter's froſt, eſpeci- 
ally if the ſoil be ſtrong. If the hemp is to be ſown on 
ground purpoſely broken up, and which is covered with 
coarſe graſs, or other ſimilar productions, its ſurface 
ſhould be pared off and burnt; or it ſhould otherwiſe be 
brought to a perfectly fine tilth. The ground ſhould: be 
ploughed again in February, or more early if the ſeaſon 
will permit; and then alſo ſhould be laid on the manure, 
whether of horfe-dung, or the ſcouring of ponds and 
ditches, after it has had time to ripen; for theſe are pre- 


ferable to cow-dung ; though all manures, which render 
the earth light, are fit for hemp. Mr. Du Hamel remarks, 


that marle is not, to his knowledge, uſed for this purpoſe. 
He likewiſe thinks, that it is beſt to dung the hemp ground 
every year before the winter ploughing, in order that the 
dung may have time to rot during that ſeaſon, and that 
the ſpring ploughing may afterwards mix it the more tho- 
roughly with the earth; for all hemp 
well dunged at leaſt once a year. ix; 

To prepare the hemp ground thoroughly for receiving 
the ſeed, it ſhould have two or three good ploughings in 
the ſpring, or even more if the farmer's conveniency will 
permit, and the nature of the ſoil be ſuch as to admit of 
them; for the more frequently it is ſtirred in the ſpring, 
in proportion to the quality of the ſoil, the better the crop 
will be. About a fortnight or three weeks ſhould inter- 
vene between each of theſe ploughings, and they ſhould | 


at laſt lay the ground quite ſmooth and even. If any 
after all theſe plough- 
ings, they ſhould be broken by hand: for the whole 


lumps or clods of 


earth yet remain 


hemp ground muſt be as level, and of as fine a mould, as 
the beds of a garden. EN 
The firſt ſpring plougbing ſhould be given acroſs the 


former ; and before the next ploughing is the proper time 


to ſpread ſheeps dung, pidgeons dung, try dung, or 
whatever other ſuch like manures are uſed ; though ſtill it 
1s to be feared, that, if the ſpring prove dry, theſe hot 
dungs may burn the ſeed, which they would not do if they 
were laid on before the winter: but in this caſe a greater 
quantity of dung muſt be uſed, or leſs advantage muſt be 


expected from it. pp: 
| The ſeaſon for ſowing hemp depends in a great meaſure 
on the quality of the ſoil. In dry light ground, it ſhould ' 
be ſown as ſaon as the danger of froſt, or other inclemen- 
cy of the weather, is over, in the latter end of April or be- 
ginning of May, that ſo it may get up early, and, by co- 
vering the ground, prevent the danger of drought, In wet 
cold grounds, it ſhould be ſown later, that is to ſay, not 
till the ſun has exhaled the too great moiſture of thoſe 
grounds; and this may not be till the middle, or even the 
latter end of May. The author of the before mentioned 
account of hemp, in the Memoirs of the Royal Society 
of Agriculture at Tours, adviſes to ſow hemp even ſo late 
| - the latter end of June, in caſe the ſeaſon for it be not 
avourable ſooner ; and he obſerves, that the crop ſawn 


1 


| 


grounds ſhould be 
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the ſowing had not been delayed fo long, eſpecially if 2 
very dry ſeaſon does not come on immediately after. The 
truth of this is evinced by the experience of thoſe who 
are obliged to ſow, a ſecond, and ſometimes a third crop; 
when: their former ſawing; has miſcarried through the in- 
clemency of the weather, and particularly of froſt, which 
is a great enemy to hemp. Another reaſon too, which he 
aſſigns in favour of late ſowing of hemp, is, that the huſ- 
bandman may by this means have an opportunity of de- 
ſtroying the firſt growth of weeds, which would choak the 
hemp, if it were ſown before they had come up. +=: 
The huſbandman ſhould be particularly attentive to the 
weather, when he ſows hemp; for the ſeaſon then ſhould 
neither be too dry, nor too rainy, If either of theſe js 
the caſe, he had better defer his ſowing; though he ſhould, 
if poſſible, always chooſe a time juſt after a gentle fall of 
rain, © ; | 1429 
The hemp ſeed that is ſown ſhould always be of the 
growth of the preceding year, becauſe, as it is a very 
oily grain, its oil is apt to become rancid, if it be kept 
long, and the ſeed then loſes greatly of its  vegetatiye 
power, inſomuch, that, when it is two years old, many 
of the grains will not riſe at all; and if it be older, a yet 
leſs quantity will grow. Experience has alſo proved, that, 
as in other grain, ſo likewiſe in this, it is adviſable every 
ſecond or third year to chooſe the ſeed from a ſoil different 
from that on which it is to be flown. | 50 
When the ſoil is deep, and in fine order, it is beſt to 
ſow this ſeed thick, eſpecially if the hemp be intended for 
fine uſes, becauſe the plants run moſt into height, when 
they ſtand cloſeſt together, and their fibres are then by 
much the finer. They ſhould not, however, ſtand fo ve- 
ry thick as to choak one another; becauſe this would oc- 
caſion a conſiderable loſs of plants. It is therefore necei- 
ſary to obſerve a medium, the knowledge of which is ea- 
fily acquired by practice: and indeed, in general, hem 
grounds ſeldom are too thinly ſtocked with plants, unl, 
when part of the ſeed has been deſtroyed by froſts, drought, 
or other accidents, The uſual quantity is three buſhe 
to an acre. pat ad os Hom b 260 
As ſoon as the hemp ſeed is ſown, it muſt be carefully 
covered with earth, either by means of a harrow, if the 
ground has been ploughed, or with a take, if it has been 
dug by hand; and beſides this precaution, the whole 
hemp ground muſt be conſtantly watered till the ſeed has 
riſen; for otherwiſe numbers of birds, and eſpecially 


| pigeons, will deſtroy it entirely, without ſparing even the 


ſeeds that have been well buried. It is true, that pigeans 
and birds which do not - ſcratch, do no great hurt to the 
grains of corn that are well covered with earth : but the 
| buſks of theſe grains do not riſe up out of the ground with 
their green ſhoots, as thoſe of hemp always doz and then 
it is that theſe birds, miſtaking them for perfect ſeeds, tear 
them away with the young plants to which they adhere, 
and thereby commit vaſt havock. 80 greedy are the 
pigeons, in particular, after theſe ſeeds, that none of the 


| common ways of frightening birds will keep them off: 


nay, M. Du Hamel affures us, that he has ſeen ſtrong 
men, and even dogs, ſo wearied out with fatigue, as to 
be forced to give up the taſk, when the hemp ground has 
been large. - Happily this troubleſome work does not laſt 
long; for when the hemp has put forth a few leaves, it 
requires no farther tending. * „„ 
Though hemp cannot be weeded without great hazard 
of damaging the crop, becauſe whatever plants of it are 
twiſted, bent down, or broken, through inadvertence of 
the weeders, or by any other cauſe, never riſe again; yet 
if the weeds are ſo numerous and rank, as to endanger 
their ſmothering of the hemp, it is neceſſary to root them 
out, and the moſt careful perſons muſt be employed for 
this work, which, when rightly executed, is alſo attend- 
ed with this farther advantage, that the pulling up of the 
weeds looſens the ſurface of the earth, and thereby for- 
wards the growth of the plants. % e 

In very dry ſeaſons, it will be praper to overflow the 
hemp ground, if it can be done. To this end ſome au- 
thors adviſe letting in the water from the ditches, as is 


practiſed for rice grounds. If any parts of the hemp 
ground are in danger of being burnt up, it will be adviſ- 


. 


then will be as plentiful, and of as. good a quality, as if | 
- 1 


caſe, even by han. 


able to water them, or perhaps rather the whole in ſuch, 


7 


3 


- 


If, by any accident, the hemp grows very thin, fo as 
to be thereby in danger of branching out too much, and 
of becoming woody; this ſhould be an additional motive 
for keeping it perfectly clear of weeds, in order to let it 
remain for ſeed, which will be ſo much the better for the 
plants having ſtood thin. (390k F | 
The male hemp (which is the ſpecies that produces the 
farina fecundant) ripens earlier than the female, general- 
ly by three weeks, or even a month: but the time of the 
ripening of either depends much on the nature of the foil. 
The male hemp ſhews its ripeneſs by turning yellow at 
top, and whitiſh at the bottom of the ſtem : but this ſort, 
in particular, ſhould be pulled rather before it is quite 
ripe, that is to ſay, while it is yet ſamewhat green; for 
if it be too ripe, its fibres will adhere ſo ſtrongly to the 
reed, as not to be ſeparated therefrom, without ſome loſs ; 
neither will they be ſoft, and conſequently not ſo fit for 
domeſtic uſes, as thoſe of hemp that is pulled before it has 

attained to a perfect maturity. 1 1 
The ripeneſs of the female or ſeed-bearing hemp, is 
known, not only by the ſame ſigns as that of the male, 
but alſo by the ſeeds beginning to turn brown, and by the 
- capſules which contain them beginning to open. 

As ſoon as the male hemp is ripe, it is pulled ſtem by 
ſtem, and with caution not to injure the female hemp, 
which, as we before obſerved, mutt remain:on the ground 
ſome weeks longer, that is to ſay, till it alſo is ripe, and 
then it muſt likewiſe be pulled ſtem by ſtem. 1 

Each handful that is thus pulled ſhould conſiſt of plants, 
as nearly as poſſible of equal length, and their roots in 
particular ſhould be placed as even as can be. Some tie 
up each handful, eſpecially of the male hemp, with a ſtalk 
of hemp, then lay it in the ſun to dry its leaves and flow- 
ers, which they afterwards beat off, by ſtriking it againſt 
a tree or wall; they then put ſeveral of theſe handfuls to- 
gether, ſo as to form a pretty large bundle, and in this 
condition they carry it to the watering place. 

I have juſt mentioned what M. Du Hamel ſays of the 
common practice of drying the hemp before it is ſteeped: 
but I muſt here obſerve, that it is a matter of doubt, whe- 
ther this plant ſhould be dried before it is ſteeped. Thoſe 
who are for drying it firſt, ſay, that the hemp becomes 
thereby ſtronger than when it is 2 without having 
been previouſſy dried: for my part, I muſt confeſs, that 


this drying ſeems to me to be a needleſs trouble; for as it 
ping of hemp, that a certain degree 


is neceſſary in the ſtee 
of putrefaction ſhould 


ariſe, ſufficient to deſtroy the tex- 


ture of that glutinous ſubſtance which connects the fibres 


to the woody part of the hemp, it certainly is more adviſe-. 
able to lay the hemp in the water as ſoon as can be after 
it has been pulled, becauſe the more there is of the natu- 
ral moiſture left in this glutinous ſubſtance, the ſoonerithe. 


pautrefaction will begin. If, either by deſign or accident, | 


the hemp has been dried, the putrefaction comes on more 
ſlowly and more unequally, and the fibres contract à hard- 
neſs which the ſteeping afterwards will not eaſily corre. 


five to ſix feet: but M. Du Hamel remarks, that the ſtems 
of the hemp which is cultivated near Biſchwiller, in Al- 
face, are ſometimes upwards of three inches in. diameter at 
their bottom, and above twelve feet high, Theſe, indeed, 
are ſo deeply rooted, that even a very ſtrong man can 
hardly pull them up. 5 eee d 
When the female hemp is let ſtand till its ſeed is per- 
fectly ripe, its bark becomes woody, and ſo coarſe, that 
no future operation can bring it to a proper degree of fine - 
neſs. For this reaſon, it is generally pulled before the 
ſeed is quite ripe : but as it is manifeffl. the huſbandman's 
intereſt to ſow none but the beſt ſeed, he ought not to 


grudge the ſacrificing of the goodneſs of a ſmall part of 


his hemp, to the ſuperior advantage of obtaining perfect 
ſeed, by letting a proper number of theſe plants ſtand till 
their ſeeds have attained full maturity. The judicious M. 
de Chateauvieux, whoſe attention extended to the moſt 
proper method of cultivating every uſeful plant, did not 
neglect ſo important an object as the quality of the 
hemp employed in cordage, and the means of obtaining 
its ſeed in the greateſt perfection. However, not having 
had opportunities of continuing his experiments long 
enough to draw certain concluſions from them, he invites 
all thoſe who have the public good at heart, to make ex- 
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| periments which may lead to the utmoſt improvement or 
the culture of this plant: but, ſays this friend of man. 
kind, theſe motives of œconomy are vaſtly inferior to the 
ineſtimable advantage of ſaving ſhips, their cargoes, and 
their crews, which often depends on the ſtrength of theic 
_ and cables.” | 3 7 5 
n the twenty - ſrxth of April, 1753, he ſowed fix 
with his drill hand, placing fix , in each bed. N. | 
beds were ſeven feet wide, and the ſoil ſtrong, but in ver 
fine tilth. He treated his plants with great care, A4 | 
ing to the principles of the new huſbandry : but both that 
and the enſuing year were unfavourable to the growth of 
| hemp. However, he obſerves, in general, that his plants 
were five or ſix feet high, that their ſtems were large, and 
their bark very thick and ſtrong. They were very fruitful 
in ſeed, eſpecially the two outer rows, which had profited 
moſt by the hoeings. M. Aimen, from forty plants of 
hemp, raiſed in the common way, and which might be 
. deemed. fine ones, had only a pound and an half of ſeed: 
but a ſingle plant which grew by itſelf, yielded him ſeven 
pounds and a half, of much better feed than any that is 
produced in the common way. From hence it reſults 
that it muſt be of great advantage to the huſbandman to 
ſet apart a ſpot of ground ſufficient to rear thereon as man 
plants of hemp, as will afford him ſeed enough for the 
purpoſe of ſowing, and to cultivate them accotding to the 
principles of the new huſbandry.: C4 e vita 
In ſome countries, to complete the ripening of the ſeed, 
round holes are dug, about a foot deep, and three or four 
feet in diameter, in different parts of the hemp ground, 
and the handfuls of pulled hemp are ſet as cloſe together 
as can be in theſe holes, with their ſeed ends downward, 
and their roots uppermoſt; after which, to keep them in 
this poſition, the whole is tied round with bands of ſtraw, 
and the earth that was taken out of the hole is thrown up 
all around this great ſheaf, fo as quite to bury the heads of 


the hemp, which, when thus covered, heat by means of 


the moiſture contained in them, in the ſame manner as a 
ſtack of green hay, or a heap. of dung. This heat com- 
pletes the ripening of the hempſeed, and diſpoſes it the 
more eaſily to quit its huſks; and when it has been 
brought to this condition, the hemp is taken out of theſe 
holes, where it would become mouldy, if it were leſt 
longer in them. But, as is juſtly obſerved in the excellent 
Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Tours, 
bit is hard to conceive, how an operation which tends to 
bring on at leaſt ſome degree of putrefaction, can ripen the 
ſeed ; and therefore this muſt be at beſt a very dangerous 
practice, eſpecially as a feed fo very oily as that of hemp, 
and conſequently ſo apt to become rancid, cannot but be 
liable to be rendered ſtill more ſo by this degree of heat. 
In other places, where the crops of hemp are great, the 
huſbandmen do not bury the heads of their ſeed hemp in the 
manner above deſcribed, but ooly lay it in heaps, with 
the ſeed ends one againſt another: others, whoſe crops 


| | are ſmaller,, content themſelves with ſpreading upon the 
The common height of hemp, when full grown, is from 


ground a cloth to receive their hempſeed; and others 
again only ſpread their bundles upon a clean ſpot of 
ground, with all the heads turned the ſame way. The 
ſeed ends thus placed are beaten lightly, either with 2 
tick, or a light flail. The ſeed which falls out eaſieſt is 
always the ripeſt and beſt, and ſhould therefore be reſerv- 


ed for ſowing the next ſpring: and as to that which re- 


mains in the heads of the hemp after this operation, it 
is got out by combing the heads on the teeth of 2 
ripple, which pulls off the leaves, the huſks of the ſeeds, 
and the ſeeds themſelves, all together. Theſe are ga- 
thered in a heap, and left in that condition for a 'few 
days, in order that they may heat a little, after which 
they are ſpread out to dry, then they are threſhed, and 
finally, the ſeeds are ſeparated by winnowing and ſifting. 
This ſecond ſeed is much inferior to the firſt, and ac- 
cordingly it is uſed only for extracting oil from it, or for 
feeqtng of pouttege one renenrgneer: n 
It is, on this occaſion, juſtly remarked in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Tours, that 
by the threſhing of hemp there is always danger of bruil- 
ing ſome of its ſeeds, and that the bruiſed ſeed will not 
grow,. though it may be fit for yielding oil. Nor is this 
all; for by threſhing out the ſeed, there is a mixture 
imperfegt ſeed with that which is fit for ſowing; ant 
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this is the reaſon why huſbandmen have always found it 


neceſſary to ſow a greater quantity than would other- 
wiſe be requiſite, in order to make up for the uncertain- 
ty of its growth. ; 14.5 
The method of ſeparating the fineſt grains of wheat 
for ſowing, by throwing the corn to a diſtance on a barn 
floor, is equally adviſable for obtaining the heavieſt and 
beſt hemp ſeed, where proper care has not been previ- 
ouſly taken to provide ſuch, In this caſe, the ripple 
may be uſed to ſeparate the whole of the ſeed from the 
plant, and this will prevent the inconveniencies which 
ariſe from the threſhing or beating out of the ſeed, 
The method of laying the hemp down in order to its 
being ſteeped, is to place it in bundles at the bottom of 


the water, there to cover it with a little ftraw, to keep | 


the dirt from. ſticking to it, and then to load it with 


pieces of wood and large ſtones, to keep it down, ſo that | 


it may be always five or ſix inches below the ſurface of 
the water. | 1-44-70 
The intention of ſteeping the hemp in water is, to 
make its bark part the more eaſily from the reed, and to 
deſtroy the outer ſkin ; or, if I may here be allowed the 
language of anatomiſts, the cellular membrane which 
connects the hemp with the reed. All this. is effected 
by only a ſmall degree of putrefaction, ſo that it is dan- 
gerous to let the hemp lie too long in the water, for it 
will then be over ſteeped, that is to ſay, the water will 
not only have acted upon the outer ſkin and the connec- 
ting fibres, but it will alſo have leſſened the longitudinal 
coheſion of the fibres; in ſhort, the hemp will be too 
much rotted, and in this caſe the ſtrength of thoſe fibres 
will be proportionably impaired. On the contrary, when 
the hemp has. not lain long enough in water, its bark 
adheres to the reed, its fibres are hard; and they cannot 
ever after be rendered ſufficiently fine. There is there- 
fore a medium to be obſerved; and this medium depends, 
not only on the length of time that the hemp is to re- 
main in the water, but alſo, 1 1 on | 
1. On the quality of the water; it being ſooner ſteeped. 
ſufficiently in ſtanding. water, than in a running ſtream} 
and ſooner in ſtagnant putrid water, than in that which is 
clear. 127 = | 4; »na 
2. On the temperature of the air; for it requires leſs 
time to be ſufficiently ſteeped in hot weather, than in 
cold, SS eee 3 e 
3. On the quality of the hemp; that which has been 
raiſed on a rich mould where it has not wanted for water, 
and which has been pulled whilſt yet a little green, being 
ſooner ſteeped to a proper degree, than that which has 
grown on a ſtiff or dry ground, and which has been let 
ſtand till it was quite ripe, . {ta d an 
In general, when the hemp has been ſteeped but a ſhort 
time, its fibres ate thought to be the better. Hence 
ariſes the opinion, that hemp ſhould not be ſteeped but in 
hot weather; and for this reaſon alſo it is that many, 
when the autumn is cold, defer the ſteeping of their fe- 
male hemp till the next ſpring. It is likewiſe for the ſame 
cauſe that ſome prefer ſteeping their hemp in ſtanding wa- 
ter, or even in ſtagnant waters, that is putrid, rather than 
in ſpring or running water. 15 Sta I 
M. Du Hamel, to whom we are indebted for the fore- 
going remarks, ſteeped hemp in different ſorts of water, 
and it appeared to him, that the fibres of the hemp 
Iteeped in putrid ſtanding water were ſofter than thoſe of 


that which had been ſteeped in running water: but they 


contract in water which does not run, a diſagreeable co-' 
lour, which does not indeed do any real injury to the 
hemp, for that which has been thus ſteeped is afterwards 
the moſt eaſily bleached; but yet, as this colour diſ- 
pleaſes, and the hemp is the leſs ſaleable for it, endeavours 
are always uſed, if poſſible, to make a ſmall ſtream of 
water paſs through the ſteeping places, thereby to change 
the water in thoſe places, and to prevent its becoming 
putrid. ‚ | | 

He ſucceeded likewiſe in rendering hemp fit to ſepa- 
rate from the reed, by ſpreading it upon a meadow in 
2 ſame manner as is practiſed for bleaching of linnen: 
— he found this method tedious and troubleſome; nor 
id the fibres of the hemp ſo prepared ſeem to him to 


ny much from thoſe of hemp ſteeped in the common 
23 


nor was it poſſible to divide them into fine threads. 
evident from what has now been ſaid, that no preciſe time 


He alſo tried the boiling of hemp in water, in hopes of 
bringing it ſpeedily to the ſame condition as it is in when 
taken from the uſual place of ſteeping: but when, after 
having been boiled upwards of ten hours, it was taken 
out of the water, in order to be dried, it was not at all fit 
for either peeling or breaking. It is true that, while it 
yet remained hot and wet, its bark ſeparated eaſily from 
the reed; but at the ſame time it peeled off like a ribbon; 
the glutinous ſubſtance which conneRs the longitudinal fi- 
bres, and makes them adhere cloſely to each other, not 
being at all deſtroyed, ſo that they could not be ſeparated; 
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can be fixed for the ſteeping of hemp; ſince the quality 
of the hemp, that of the water, and the temperature of 
the air, haſten or retard this operation. | 
M. Marcandier is of opinion that the fineſt and cleareſt 
water is always the beſt for ſteeping hemp; and he ap- 
proves of the method of thoſe who make a kind of ditch 
on the edge of a river, where the water, being more ſtill 
and warm, ferments eafily, and penetrates more quickly 
the parcels of hemp that are laid in it. When they ate 
taken out of this ditch, it will be ſufficient to waſh them 
in the current of the river, which will carry off all the 
gum and mud that would otherwiſe cleave to them. He 
holds, that the hemp which has been ſteeped in rivers is 
always whiteſt, and of the beſt quality; and that that 
which has lain in ditches, pools, or reſervoirs of ſtanding 
water, is always of a bad colour, has a very diſagreeable 
ſmell, is loaded with dirt, and loſes a great deal in the dreſ- 
ing, Theſe are M. Marcandier's ſentiments on this ſubje& z 
and if they are the reſult of his experience, as I preſume: 
them to be, I cannot but regret his not having related the 
particulars of his experiments. ht Tk. 7 | L 
Ihe judiciouſly accurate Memoirs of the Society which 
the illuſtrious ſtates of Brittany have eſtabliſhed for the im- 
provement of Agriculture, Commerce, and Arts, are more 
particular in this reſpect, and conſequently more ſatis- 
factory. After obſerving, that it is ſtil} undetermined 
whether hemp ought to be ſteeped in running or ſtanding 
water, that each cultivator of this plant gives the preference 


Ito the method he has been uſed to follow, and that natu- 


raliſts have not yet written any thing deciſive on the choice 
of the waters fitteſt for this preparation, the moſt im- 
portant of any that hemp undergoes, becauſe it is on this 
that the eaſe and goodneſs of the hackling, ſpinning, and 
fabricating in a great meaſure depends; the Memoirs, I 
ſay, of theſe zealous patriots inform us, that one of the 
members of their office'at Rennes thought that this diver- 
(ity of opinions and cuſtoms might proceed from running 
water's being, in fact, always preferable in ſome caſes, 
and from ſtanding water's being always the beſt in others, 
For example; in cold and rainy years the plant muſt be 
; weaker, longer green, and fuller of juice, than in dry 
years, in which laſt the hemp will be ſtronger, but at the 
ſame time harder and more woody. Why then, ſay they, 
very judiciouſly, ſhould it be expected that the ſame wa- 
ters applied to ſo different productions, ſhould have a ſi- 
milar effect upon each?” 1 
Jo remove all doubt in this reſpect, the Society ordered 
ſome hemp to be pulled in different parts of the province 
of Brittany, and in different ſtates of growth. Some was 
pulled before it was ripe, ſome exactly when it was ripe, 
and ſome ſeveral days after it was ripe. Each of the 
parcels of theſe three ſorts of hemp was divided into two 
equal parts, one of which was laid to ſteep in running 
water, and the other in ſtanding water. They were after- 
wards hackled with very great care, and examined with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention, by a perſon thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the defects and good qualities of this com- 
modity. | 
Migute/account of every circumſtance attending theſe 
experiments, and of their reſult, were ſent to the office at 
Rennes; and the Society, ſenſible of the vaſt importance 
which the aſcertaining of this point may be of in many 
reſpects, deſired that they might be repeated in one and 
the ſame year on the hemp of all the diſtricts of the pro- 
vince, and the reſult of their firſt experiments was as fol- 
lows : 24 offs. 1.2: bus e im v 01 oh 7 
1. There was a ſenſible difference between the ſame 
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hemp pulled in the three ſtates before - mentioned. 2. All 
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whiteneſs, 


break the coheſion of the fibres of its bark. It is not, 


ofs the water on the ſides, and in the middle of the hemp, 
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the hemp that was ſteeped in running water, was incom- 
parably whiter than that of the ſame quality which was 
ſteeped in ſtanding water. 3. The hemp which was 
pulled before it was ripe, acquired the greateſt degree of 
4. The whole of the loſs of ſubſtance, upon 
ſumming up the waſte occaſioned by each particular pre- 
paration, was leaſt upon the whiteſt hemp; but that 
which had been ſteeped in ſtanding water yjelded a 
greater quantity of fine fibres, and the great loſſes in 
point of quantity fell upon the firſt dreſſing. 5. The 


hemp which was judged to be the beſt before it was 


hackled, did not always preſerve its ſuperiority when 
hackled. That which was at firſt looked upon as only 
of a middling, or even of an inferior quality, proved 
to be the fineſt and beſt after it was hackled. This ob- 
ſervation is of great importance, eſpecially when the hemp. 
is intended for naval uſes. | | 

„We ſhall not, add theſe truly intelligent patriots, 
limit our inquiries to a bare repetition of theſe experi- 
ments. We purpoſe to extend them further, in order 
to have facts which may be entirely relied on. We 
ſhall cauſe the beſt and beſt prepared of each different 


kind of hemp to be ſpun by the ſame hand, into as ſmall | 


and fine threads as the hemp is capable of affording, 
that ſo we may judge to which of the different manners 
of ſteeping this plant the preference is due, by the greater. 
diviſion of which its fibres may be ſuſceptible. -I heſe 
threads ſhall be exactly weighed, and ſhall undergo ſi- 
milar preparations. in exactly ſimilar. leyes ; after which 
they ſhall be weighed again, in order to judge of their 
goodneſs by the diminution which each ſhall have ſuf- 
fered in the leyes, and by the degree of whiteneſs which 
each of them ſhall acquire. "Theſe experiments, though 
extremely uſeful in themſelves, are, however, only intro- 
duQtory to a greater enterprize : they will lay a ſure foun- 
dation for the improvement of every manufacture of hemp, 


and particularly of, ſail- cloth, which is an article of the 


utmoſt importance to all commercial nations. 
The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Tours, for the year 1761, prefer river; water, eſpecially 
that of rivers which; run upon a bed of ſand, as the beſt 
for ſteeping of hemp; becauſe this water, being clear, 
renders the colour of the hemp brighter than it would 
otherwiſe be, as there is not any filth therein to fully it: 
and it peels the more eaſily when ſo ſteeped; not being 
there liable to ſo great a degree of ꝑutrefaction, as to 


however, here meant, that the hemp ſhould be ſteeped. in 
the bed of the river, becauſe the inequality of the motion 


would prevent the ariſing of that equal degree of putre - 
faction which is in this caſe eſſentially neceſſary. On the 
ſide of ſuch rivers, a hollow ſhould be dug three or four 
feet deep, and proportioned in extent to the quantity of 
hemp to be watered, i B e 013 8 


As it is contrary to law that the places for ſteeping hemp 


be made in running water, it would be of advantage to 
contrive them ſo that the waſte water from the ſteeping 


places ſhould run off upon paſture- grounds; becauſe the 


quantity of putrid vegetable matter which, the water where- 


in hemp has been ſteeped carries along with it, would 
greatly enrich thoſe grounds; and with this view. likewiſe. 


all the water of pools or other places uſed; for the ſteeping 


of hemp, ſhould be thrown out of them upon the graſs, 


as ſoon as the hemp has been removed. ö 


It is eſſential to take heed, that the hemp be not, by any 


means, laid to ſteep in water in which there are any animals 


that might be apt to gnaw it; for theſe would cut aſunder, 


and totally deſtroy its fibres. Of this kind are, in parti · 


cular, thoſe. creatures which ſome people call freſn- water 
ſnrimps. | „ Tas on 
The common method of judging when the hemp has 
been ſufficiently ſteeped, is by trying whether the bark 


parts ealily from the reed, and can be peeled off its whole 


length without breaking; for in this caſe it is thought to 
have been watered enough. However, it muſt alſo be al- 


lowed, that long practice enables the peaſants who cultivate | 


hemp to give it, generally, a due degree of ſteeping, though 
they do ſometimes miſtake: and it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that it is the conſtant cuſtom of ſome countries to my 

] 
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to diſtinguiſh whether the hemp has been ſteeped enouph 
is, as the Tours Memoirs remark, to take ſome of the 
items out of the water, and then to try whether the ex. 
tremity of the roots ſnaps off ſhort, and whether the bark 
ſeparates. clear from the reed, its whole length; for. in 
theſe caſes it is certain that the hemp has been ſufficiently 
| watered, and it ſhould then be immediately taken out, It 
the bark. does not ſeparate equally, but ſtops chiefly-at the 
ſmall knots which appear on the ſtem, this ſhews that it 
has not been ſteeped enough, | 1 10 
The uſual duration of the ſteeping of the male hemp is 
from three to ſix days, according to the weather; and of 
the female hemp, from five to eight or ten days: but as 
only a ſmall degree of too much or too little ſteeping is 
equally hurtful, the utmoſt attention ſhould be exerted to 
hit the preciſe time of its being duly waterel. 
Some injudiciouſly neglect to waſh their hemp when it 
is taken. out. of the water, becauſe, ſay they, the filth 
brought out of the water with it will afterwards fall off; but 
in the drying of the hemp, this filth gives it a bad colour, 
and the duſt which ariſes therefrom is extremely prejudicial | 
to the health of the: workmen... Knee 
When the hemp, after having been properly ſteeped, is 
taken out of the water, the bundles of it ſhould be untied, 
and ſpread upon ſand, or upon ſtrong rocky ground; or, 
if neither of theſe be at hand, it may be laid upon a field 
that has been lately reaped, and where the ſtubble ſtill 
remains ſtanding. This ſtubble will keep it hollow, and 
it will dry the ſooner. Some dry their hemp by ſpreading 
it out and ſetting it upright againſt: a ſunny wall; or by lay- 
ing it along the fide of a ditch.” Graſs is not fit for laying 
it on, becauſe there will ariſe: from thence a moiſture 
which will rot the: hemp. For this reaſon it is, that the 
place where hemp. is ſpread to dry, ſhould be as free 28 
poſſible from every kind of damp. When the hemp is 
thoroughly: dry, it is bundled up:again, and carried home, 
where it loule be kept in a. very dry place till it is wanted 
for peeling or breaking. n z m 
Ie method of peeling hemp is ſo ſimple, that 2 de- 
ſcription of it wouldtbe needleſs: even children, and the 
aged and infirm may perform it with eaſe, by only taking 
one ſtalk after another, breaking the reed, and ſlipping off 
the bark. This may likewiſe become the employment of 
every, perſon belonging to the farm in winter evenings, 
and at ſuch times as the weather will not admit of their 
working without doors. It muſt however be allowed, that 
there are ſome inconveniencies attending this method: the 
| peeled hemp comes off in ribbands, which do not anſwer in 
the hackliog ſo well as that which has been broken; more 
of the uſeleſs membranes, eſpecially towards the root, fiill 
adhere to it, and, by increaſing its weight, render it, to 
uſe the common [ſayiug on this occaſion, better for the 
ſeller than for the buyer; beſides which, the hemp does 
' nat always peel off in equal lengths, and from thence ariſe 
conſiderable diſadvantages, and loſs in its future dreſſings. 
The hemp which is to be broken ſhould firſt be render- 
ed very dry; becauſe the reed will then be more brittle, 
and therefore part the more eaſily from the bark. There 
are ſeveral ways of drying it. Meſſieurs Du Hamel and 
Marcandier deſcribe a kind of cave or cavern, in which it 
is commonly dried in many parts of France. This cavern 
is generally ſix or ſeven feet high, five or ſix feet wide, 
and nine or ten feet long. A hollow: under a rock 8 
often properly made uſe of for this purpoſe : but as that 
| cannot always be met with, it frequently is neceſſary to 
| have recourſe to art. In this cafe, ſome form the top of 
their vault with dry ſtones, others cover it with broad fat 
tones, and others again only cloſe it with pieces of wood, 
over which they lay. a quantity of earth ſufficient to ſtop 
up all the interſtices: but which ever of theſe methods 
| is taken, the drying place ſhould be ſo ſituated as 0 
be ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt winds, and 
be open to the ſouth, that it may receive the benefit 0 
the ſun ; becauſe the uſual ſeaſon for breaking of _ 
is in clear froſty weather, when the buſineſs of the fit! 
is ſuſpended. . / - | n 1 * 8 
At about four feet above the floor of this drying 
place, and two feet from its mouth or entrance, oo | 
bars of wood, about an inch thick are placed acrols t 
cavern, from ſide to ſide, and there fixed. On the 


their hemp more than others. But the ſureſt way of a 
8 5 3 


[nk is laid, about ſix inches thick, the hemp that ** 
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dried. A careful perſon, - which 1 is a woman, the cutting edge of the ſcutcher - 


form, in order that its greateſt force may fall on the middle 


then keeps conſtantly burning, under the hemp ſo laid, a 
ſmall fire made of fragments of the reeds of hemp that 
has already been broken or peeled. The perſon thus 
employed muſt be extremely watchful, becauſe, as this 
kind of fuel is ſoon conſumed; and mult of courſe be fre- 
quently repleniſhed in order to keep a ec aha regular 
fire all over the hearth (for this is abſ6lutely necellary) 
yery great care muſt be taken that the flame do not ever 
riſe ſo high as to ſet fire tö the hemp, which, is ex- 
ceedingly combuſtible, eſpecially after it has been dried 
ſome time. The ſame perſon alſo takes care to turn the 
hemp from time to time, in order that it may be dried 
equally in all its parts; and likewiſe to put on freſh hemp, 
when the former is dry enough to be taken away and ſent 
to the break. J!! WAR HW 

Where but a ſmall quantity of hemp is to be dried, an 


oven is doubtleſs the ſafeſt method ; and when the hemp 


ſtruction. | | 55 
The fluted rollers are undoubtedly the beſt inſtrument 
for breaking hemp, becauſe the length of the ſtalk and 
ſtrength of the reed of this plant muſt render the Duich- 
break a very tedious operation, eſpecially when large quan- 
tities of hemp are raiſed, as muſt be the caſe wherever a 
ſufficiency of it is cultivated to anſwer the purpoſes of the 
great and important manufactures in which it is employed 
in this nation. TOY | " 1 
Phe Moravian hemp mill, uſed in America, is alſo a 
good inſtrument. It conſiſts of a large heavy ſtone, 
ſhaped like a ſugar loaf, with the ſmall end cut off. A 
body of that form will go round in acircle, if it be moved 
on a plane. This is moved by a water mill, and the hemp, 
eing laid on the floor, in its way, is bruiſed by the weight 


of the ſtone paſſing over it. 11 26 aan 
Aiter the hemp has been broken, it undergoes a ſecond 
operation, which is commonly termed ſwingling or ſcutch- 
ing. The intention here is, to ſeparate the reed from the 
hemp, and this is done by one or other of the following' 
ways, In the firſt, the workman takes a handful of hemp 
In his left hand, and, holding it over the. edge of a board, 
Tikes it with the ſharpened edge of a long, flat, and ſtrait 
ors of wood, commonly called a {wingle hand, or 
cutcher, The author of the thirty-ſeventh letter in the 


Dublin Society's Weekly Obſervations recommends that 
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of the hemp, and thereby. ſpread it, by which means it 
will be, the more equally: cleated of the remaitnng broken 
pieces of the reed. But this method is, at all events 

very laborious and tedious; and therefore water mills have 
been erected, in which, ſeveral ſcitches, fixtd in the ſame 
axle-tree, are moved with; great. velocity. Here the work 
is performed with great expedition, and much leſs fatigue 


_ owing to the , velgcity. with which this engine is 
tuned. ! ! . teien ei bong at grnod, wt 

Before the hemp thus prepared is hecklei; it uſually 
undergoes a third operation, . called beetling, the: deſign of 
which is to looſen and thereby more thoroughly ſeparate its 
fibres. The beetles uſed for this purpoſe ate moved either 


* 


| by hang or by wateß. l a 20 2 fl fl „f 0 
We have already deſcribed the inſtruments invented by 
Mr. Macpherſon for performing theſe operations with very 
great fa 
| be repeated here, See the, article FLA x. 
Mr. Marcandier propoſes, inſtead of feutching- and 


y] beetling the hemp, to give it a ſecond ſteeping after it has 


been peeled or broken, the better to ſoften the bark that 
may ſtill remain bard, and not be eaſily brought to a pro- 
per degree of fineneſs. For this purpoſe; the hemp in- 


When the fibres of the hemp are Ie 
| from each other, they ſeem, while immerſed in water, to 


10g on it. Three or four days are always ſufficient for this 
purpoſe : but a leſs time will do, if the hemp wants. only. 
to. be cleared of that adherent . matter. When it: has been 
thus ſteeped long enough, it ſhould be waſnled vr y Henn 
in, a, running ftream; and ifi many of the fhres of the 
hemp are found to cling together in what dur author calls 
ribbands, he adviſes to beat them in che manner that linen 
is beaten in bleaching. It is ſafer to err in too littlez; than. 
in toq much ſteeping; becauſe; aſter the fibres have been 
looſened in the break, they will be the more liable to be 
deſtroyed by even only a flight 1 of putrefaction. 
ſufficiently diſengaged 


—— — amd 


be as completely dreſſed as if, they had already paſſed 
through the hackle. After this watering, the parcels 
are opened, ſpread on a board, and laid in the ſun to dry. 
M. Marcandier obſerves farther, and like wiſe from his 


well as hemp; becauſe, both being 8 
e 


20 4h 


| hemp; and it is alſo an indulgence to the people employed 

in this buſineſs, who might otherwiſe be more apt to ſlur 
over their work. It will therefore be moſt: adviſable to - 
perform this operation when the weather is moderately 
warm, thereby to ſaye the trouble and expenee of making 


fire to warm the water or the lee. 

M. Marcandier having experienced the efficacy'of horſe- 
cheſnuts in the bleaching of linen and cleanſing of woollen 
ſtuffs, made likewiſe uſe of a ſolution. of them in water, 
as a leye for preparing hemp in the manner above deſcribed. 


nuts are peeled, and then raſped as fine as poſſible into ſoſt 


water, in the proportion of two, or, at moſt, three nuts to 
every 


to the workmen; but a gteater waſte is made of the 


cility, under the article flax, and therefore need not 


be warm, 


The method of preparing this leye is as follows: the cheſ- 


_ _— 
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Every quart of water. This is done ten or twelve hours 
before the mixture is to be uſed, and in the mean while it is 


ſtirred from time to time, the better to diſſolve theſe raſp- 


ings and impregnate the water. The laſt ſtirring is given 
a quarter of an hour at fartheſt before the water is drawn 
off from the coarſer part of the raſpings, which ſinks to the 
bottom; and this is done, either by inclining the veſle] 
and pouring the.leye off gently into another, or by lading 
it out by hand, while the water is yet white, and froths 
like ſoap-ſuds. In order to uſe this leye, it is made rather 
hotter than the hand can well bear, and the hemp is then 
ieeped and waſhed in it, as in ſoap - ſuds. 
1 

fibres ſmooth and as little intermixed as poſſible. When 
dry, it is doubled, and twiſted at the ends, or tied up in 
bundles. The farther buſineſs of the hemp-drefler need 
only be an eaſy beating of the hemp, and that chiefly to 
ſeparate the fibres that may have clung together in the 75 
ing, and to the common operations of the heckle. The 
danger ſo often fatal to the dreſſers of hemp, from the duſt 
drawn in with their breath, will alſo be hereby in a great 
meaſure avoided ; and the hemp thus prepared will be 
white, ſmooth, ſoft, and flexible. 2 85 | 
The fame author extols highly the various uſes to which 
hemp thus prepared, and even its tow, or what is ſepa- 
rated from it by the heckle, may be applied. This hemp, 
he informs us, may be dyed like ſilk, wool, or cotton, 
and may be made into cloth, ſtuffs, and garments of all 
kind ; and that a great advantage attending the ufe of this 
material is, that it will not be in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe worms which eat woollen cloth. Theſe 
advantages attending hemp'prepared in the manner which 
Mr. Marcandier has propoſed, may well deſerve the farther 
experiments and attention of our manufactures, eſpecially 


at Mancheſter, or wherever elſe our mixed ſtuffs are 


made. it; 2d | FOO Fink O00 

. Having now deſcribed the manner of cultivating hemp, 
and the ſeveral methods by which it is prepared for the ma- 
nufacturer; we ſhall cloſe this article with M. Du Hamel's 
following directions how to judge of the quality of the 


hemp that has been dreſſed, and is intended for manu- | 
facturing. 1 b N 


It is of importance that the hemp in bales, for ſo it is 
always packed, be not damp; becauſe it would then weigh 
heavier than it ought, and would b apt to contract a heat, 
which might end in rottenneſs. The hemp in each head, 
or bundle, ſhould be as nearly as poſſible of equal length, 
and diminiſh gradually from the root end to the point. 
That which has been broken is ſofter, and its fibres are 


more ſeparated, than that which bas been peeled. From 


hence it would ſeem as if this hemp might be worked up 
with leſs loſs of ſubſtance than peeled hemp; but yet, in 


fact, it generally yields the greateſt quantity of refuſe, not 


only becauſe it is never ſo well eleared from the reed, but 
alſo becauſe its fibres being mixed and intangled with each 
other, a greater number of theſe are broken when it is 
heckled. It is, however, on the whole, moſt probable, 
that breaking may be the beſt way of dreſſing very hard 


and ſtrong hemp, becauſe the break certainly contributes 


greatly to render it ſoft and fine. 

Too great a ſtreſs is ſometimes laid on the colour of 
hemp: that which is of a ſilver or pearl colour is reckoned 
the beſt, that which has a greeniſh hue is like wiſe deemed 
good, that which has a yellowiſh caſt is leſs eſteemed, and 
the dark colour only is rejected: but at the ſame time it 


ſhould be obſerved, that the colour of hemp depends 


cbiefly on the ſort of water in which it has been ſteeped, 
that being dark which has been ſteeped in ſtanding water, 
and that-light coloured which has been ſteeped in running 
water; and therefore, that the colour of the hemp does 
not in fact deſerve very great attention, unleſs it be black, 
or of a very dark brown. In theſe caſes, indeed, it may 
be preſumed, that the hemp has either been ſteeped too 
much, or that it was packed up ſo moiſt as to have been 
heated in the bale. The ſmell of the hemp is more to be 


roelied on than its colour; and in conſequence thereof, 


that which has a rotten, mouldy, or heated ſcent, ſhould 
be abſolutely rejected, whilſt that which ſavours ſtrong 
of only the natural ſmell of hemp ſhould be preferred, 
becauſe this indicates it to be of the growth of the laſt 


crop; a circumſtance which is much attended to in the | 


he hemp thus prepared is carefully dried, laying the 
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rope-yards, becauſe new hemp is found to waſte much 
leſs in the working than old, though it is at the fame 
time true, that it does not heckle ſo fine. 

In general, it may be laid down as a rule, that the 
hemp which feels ſofteſt, and whoſe fibres are the fineſt 
and moſt 3 850 ſepatated, ig the Deſt. © 

M. Du Hamel, who has long exerciſed with diſtin- 
guiſhed honour, perfect diſintereſtedneſs, and judgment 
equal to his high and well deſerved fame, the important 
office of inſpector general of the marine of France. 
tells us, that the common way of examining the hemp 
there, in order to judge of its ſtrength and fitneſs for na- 
val uſes, is, to take here and there a little. of it out of 
each bale that is delivered into the royal ſtores, .and to 
try whether, when a few of its fibres are put together 
they break eaſily, or with difficulty, between. one's 
hands. If they reſiſt much, the hemp is judged to be 
good ; and if, on the contrary, they break ealily, it is 
deemed bad. But this he thinks an erroneous way of 
Judging of its quality, becaufe the fibres of coarſe and 
hard hemp are often ſtrong enough to bear this trial; 
and yet, as appears from numbers of experiments which 
he made with admirably nice underſtanding and preci- 
ſion, the ropes made of x th hemp never are near ſo ſtrong, 
and conſequently not near ſo ſerviceable as thoſe made of 
fine, ſoft, and ſupple hemp, the fibres of which might be 
broken with leſs force than the former. If, to this fine- 
neſs, ſuppleneſs, ſoftneſs, and ſilky feel of the hemp, 
ſtrength of fibres be added, ſuch hemp is perfect, and 
the works made of it will be leaſt bulky, and at the 
ſame time by far the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable. For 
this reaſon in particular it is, that the male or karl 
hemp is always preferred to the female or fimble hemp, 
eſpecially when this laſt has been let ſtand longer than 
the other, to ripen its ſeeds, in conſequence whereof it 


become harder and more woody, and does not yield ſa 


fine fibres ; nor does it, therefore, bear ſo great a price, 
The female hemp is generally browner than the male 
this laſt being of a brighter and more ſilvery colour: 
but however, if, upon the whole, there be not a greater 
quantity of female hemp in a bale, than there is of male, 
M. Du Hamel thinks it need not be complained of. 

Two farther, and thoſe very eſſential, circumſtances 
which the buyer ſhould notice in his choice of hemp, 
are, firſt, to examine whether any of the reed be leſt, 
and whether it adheres ſtrongly to the hemp; for if it 
does, this is a ſign that the hemp has not been ſteeped 
enough: and, ſecondly, if it be free from all remains 
of the reed, to examine attentively its upper end, or 
point; for this will break too eaſily if it has been 
ſteeped too much, otherwiſe it will retain a proper degree 
of ſtrength. | — 

The ſtore- rooms for keeping hemp ſhould be raiſed 
ſo high from the ground, as to be very dry ; and they 
ſhould alſo be well aired. Great care ſhould be taken 
that the hemp be thoroughly dry before it is piled up in 
them, and ſpaces ſhould be left between the piles, for 
the circulation of freſh air whenever this is requiſite. 
The hemp fhould alſo be forted when it is piled, in fuch 
manner as to put together in the ſame heap, as nearly as 
poſſible, that which is of equal length, and of a ſimilar 
quality, | | 

The owner of theſe ſtores ſhould examine them care- 
fully from time to time, by thruſting his arm as far as he 
can into the piles, in order to judge whether the hemp 
heats; for if it does, the pile or heap ſhould be imme- 
diately taken down, and the bundles ſhould be untied, 
aired, and afterwards removed into other places. 
| Rats and mice muſt be guarded againſt with all poſſible 
caution ; for they are extremely fond of forming their 
neſts in hemp, in doing of which they gnaw aſunder ſuch 
quantities, as thereby to occafion very great loſs and 
damage. | e 

HEPS, the fruit of the ſpecies of wild roſe, general- 
ly written hips. e 

HERBAGE, graſs, paſture in general. It is alſo 
uſed to ſignify the tythe and right of paſture. WY 

HERD, a number of beaſts together, generally black 
cattle. 


HERDSMAN, a keeper of herds, one employed in 


tending cattle. HIDE, 


H OE H OE 


HIDE, the fkin of beaſts, but particularly applied to This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ſhould be more 
thoſe of large cattle, as bullocks, cows, horſes, &c. employed in hacking and clearing the feveral corners, 
Hive of Land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might] cracks, and patches of land, in ſpare times of the year, 
be ploughed with one plough within the compaſs of a | which would be of no ſmall advantage thereto. 
year, or ſo much as would maintain a family; ſome cally 4Zor/e Hox, a large kind of hoe, drawn by horſes, and 
it ſixty, ſome eighty, and ſome an hundred acres. | uſed to ſtir the intervals in the New Huſbandry, and clear 
The diſtribution of this kingdom by hides of land is che corn from weeds. | 5 
very ancient, mention being made of it in the laws of] Under the article Cl rivA rok, we have deſcribed the 
king Ina. Henry I. had three ſhillings for every hide of | inftruments uſed a broad for this purpoſe; and ſhall here give 
Jand, in order to raife a dowry for his daughter: this | two very uſeful inſtruments of the ſame kind, invented 
tax was called hidage. | the ingenious Mr. Hewitt, who preſented them to the So- 
HIDE-BOUND, a diftemper in horſes, when the | ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. where they 
ſkin ſticks fo faſt to the back and ribs, that the hand | may be ſeen. The following letter, deſcribing theſe in- 
cannot feparate the one from the other, without great | ſtruments, was ſent by the inventor to the Society; 
difficulty ; his body is at the fame time lean, his back- | | B17: | 
bones ſtand up, his guts are for the moſt part deficient | GENTLEMEN, | 
in moifture, and his dung dry, and more offenſive than | Perufing the Eſſays on Huſbandry, I obſerved particu- 
common, Er a larly, that the author, page 105, expreſſeth hopes of ſee- 
If a horſe become hide-bound by hard riding and ill | ing ſome . new-invented plough, cheap, ſimple, and 
keeping, he may be cured by good keeping. If it be the | rightly calculated for deſtroying weeds ; keeping plants 
effect of a fever, or ſame other difeaſe, if that be cured | clean; and ftirring the ground: and, page 106, further 
which is the cauſe, the effect will ceafe; but if he has | ſays, now as moſt people prefer uſeful, and cheap, to 
no fever upon him, and he is hide-bound only from low- | elegant and expenſive inventions, it is natural to wiſh for 
neſs of blood and ſpirits, give him boiled barley, white- | a hoe-plough - intirely ſimple, and not coſtly, For the 
water, or the like, and when his fleſh is raiſed, harden | mechaniſm of thoſe deviſed hitherto, by the ingenious 


it with good oats, beans, 'and moderate exerciſe, lovers of agriculture, is of ſo perplexed, ang complicate 
HILL, an elevation of ground, leſs than a mountain, | a nature, that it will no ways anſwer the common pur- 
a down. | | 


poſes of huſbandry : but, being perpetually out of order, 


HILLS, are of great uſe in a garden 3 28, will throw the poor ploughman into deſpondency; and the 
1. They ſerve as fcreens to keep off the cold, and nip- | rather, as neither he, nor the country plough-wright, can 
ping blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. comprehend how to rectify any defects, or accidents, ex- 


2. The long ridges and chains of lofty mountains, be- | cept with extreme difficulty.” | 
ing generally found to run from eaſt to weft, ſerve to| The very name of a hoe-plough ſuggeſted the idea of 
ſtop the evagation of thoſe vapours towards the poles, | an inſtrument, which I ſhall call a horſe-hoe ; whoſe con- 8 
without which they would all run from the hot coun- | ſtruction is intirely new, ſimple, and much leſs coſtly than 
tries, and leave them deſtitute of rain. | la common plough. Such as country plough-wrights, and 
3. They condenſe thoſe vapours, like alembic heads, | ſmiths, are able to make; and ſuch as common plough- 
into clouds; and fo, by a kind of external diſtillation, | men are able to uſe: and which ſeems, according to the 
give origin to ſprings and rivers; and, by amaſſing, cool- hopes of the aforeſaid author, to be rightly calculated for 
ing, and conftipating them, turn them into rain, and by | deſtroying weeds; keeping plants clean; and ſtirring the 
that means render the fervid regions of the totrid zone ha- | ground. 
bitable, | 1 This horſe-hoe, a model of which I beg leave, in the 
4. They ferve for the production of a great number of | moſt reſpectful manner, to preſent to this honourableSociety, 
vegetables and minerals, which are not found in other I hope may be of a very extenſive uſe in agriculture, as it 
places. | I muſt be much more efficacious, and expeditious too, than 
Tt hath been found by experiment and calculation, that | any kind of hand-hoe for the deſtruction of weeds, and 
hills, though they meaſure twice as much as the plain | ſtirring the ground. For if the inſtrument does not cut 
ground they ſtand upon, yet the produce of the one can | below the crown, or head, of the roots, ſuch roots will 
be no more than the other; and therefore, in purchaſing | ſprout again, and the firſt labour become fruitleſs ; which "v6.08 
land, the hills ought not to be bought for more than their | indeed is too often the caſe of hand-hoeing : as the la- Wil 
ſuperficial meaſure, i. e. to pay no more for two acres | bourer, ſometimes, only ſcratches the ſurface of the earth, | 
upon the fide of an hill, than for one upon the plain, if | and ſhaves off the leaves of the weeds, the roots remain- 
the ſoil be equally rich. : | ing intire and unhurt, to vegetate again. With this in- 
It is true, that thoſe lands that are hilly and mountain- | ftrument, the huſbandman may hoe the ground ſo deep, 
ous are very different, as to their valuable contents, from | that it will infallibly cut aſunder the roots of every weed 
what are found in flat and plain ground, whether they be | it meets with, below the crown or head; and, conſe- 
planted, ſown, or built upon; as for example: quently, either deſtroy them, or at leaſt greatly check 
. Suppoſe an hill contains four equal ſides, which meet | their future growth that ſeaſon. 5 „„ 
in a point at the top; yet the contents of theſe four ſides] This inſtrument is calculated for hoeing the intervals 
can produce no more grain, or bear no more trees, than | between the generality of plants in ſtraight rows: ſuch as 
the plain ground ongwhich the hill ſtands, or than the baſe | tranſplanted ee beans, peaſe, and turnips, ſown 
of it; and yet by the meaſure of the ſides there may be | with a drill-plough, &c. In large gardens, hop-grounds, "1 
double the number of acres, rods, and poles, which they | nurſeries, and plantations of young trees, much labour, SK 
3 meaſure on the baſe or ground-plot. ug .and expence, in hand-hoeing, may probably be ſaved by . 
„ For as long as all plants preſerve their upright method | the uſe of it. CER id Noa | = 
i of growing, hilly ground can bear no more plants in num- | In the county of Norfolk (and probably in many other 
ber than the plain at the baſe. places) the huſbandmen, in the months of March and 
„Again, as to building on an hill, the two ſides of an | April, preparing their lands for barley, generally give 
hill will bear no more than the ſame number of houſes | them a certain number of earths, according to-the phraſe 
that can ftand in the line at the baſe, — of that country; or, in other words, plough them a cer- 
And as to rails, or park-paling over an hill, though the | tain number of times. In thoſe months the weather is fre- 
meaſure be near double over the hill to the line at the bot- | quently very dry; and the ſoil being turned over and over 
tom, yet both may be incloſed by the ſame number of | again, and expoſed to the ſun and wind, becomes ſo 
pales of the ſame breadth. Millers Gard. Did. duſty, that a great part of the ſeed will not grow without 
HILLOCK, a little hill. - | rain; which, ſometimes not falling in many weeks after 
hi HIVING of Bees, the placing a ſwarm of bees in a | the feed-time, cauſeth the crop to conſiſt of different 
22 in order to have the benefit of their labours. See growths: ſo that when the firſt grown crop is ripe for the 
* article BER. | | | ſcythe, the latter is but juſt eared. This evil, perhaps, 


5 * a tool made like a cooper's adz, to cut up ' may, in ſome meaſure, be remedied by the uſe of this 
cath J in gardens, fields, &c. This tool is commonly | horſe-hoe, inſtead of the common plough, at that ſeaſon. 
e ba hand-hoe, | For art ſtir, and looſen, the earth as effeQually, as 
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the other ; and, at the ſame time, neither remove, nor 
turn it over, which ſeems to be beneficial, in a drought, 
upon very light and ſandy foils. 

Wich reſpe& to c ul ſummer fallows too, it may be of 
ſingular ſervice, The common plough buries the weeds, 


of which many grow again. This horſe-hoe will cut their 


roots aſunder, below the ſurface of the earth; and by 
leaving their foliage above it, expoſed to the ſummer ſun, 
the greateſt part of them will wither and die : ſo that they 
will not give the huſbandman much more trouble the re- 
maining part of the ſummer. And, as this hoe may be 


eighteen or twenty inches broad, two acres of land may 


be hoed by it, as ſoon as one acre can be ploughed, by the 
common plough. jt | 

This new inſtrument is intended for public benefit ; 
and to the conſideration of the public, as well as of this 
honourable Society in particular, it is freely ſubmitted. 


If it be judged an uſeful implement in huſbandry, well; if 


not, the pleaſure that has ariſen from the hope of doing 
good, has amply rewarded, for his trouble, the inventor, - 
who has the honour to ſubſcribe himſelf, | 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble, 
and obedient ſervant, 
William HeEwiTT. 


. Hadleigh, 
April 19, 1766. 


P. S. Since I had completed this model, I apprehended, 
that its utility might be rendered ſtill farther extenſive, by 
a very ſmall alteration ; therefore, gentlemen, I take the 
liberty of laying before you another model, calculated for 
hoeing the furrows between wheat ridges, which all farmers 
acknowledge to be very good huſbandry, though 
many of them are deterred from the practice of it, for 
want of a cheap expeditious method of putting it in exe- 
cution. An inſtrument of this kind, J am perſuaded, 
will very greatly expedite that uſeful work: and if it 
meets with your approbation, gentlemen, many lovers of 
improvement in agriculture may be induced to give it a 
fair and impartial trial, 


An Explanation of the Hoxst-Hoe, Plate XVII. Fig. 3. 


A repreſents a ſmall round curved iron-bar, fixed upon 
each end of the axle of the wheel, by which the horſe-hoe 
is drawn, 

B, the wheel three feet in diameter. 

Cc two flat iron-bars, three feet long, fixed upon the 
axle of the wheel, at Dd, and to the ſides of the hoe; at 
E e, by bolts and ſkrews : upon theſe bolts, as well as the 
axle of the wheel, they are moveable. 

F a ſmall round iron-bar, faſtened at each end, into the 
two bars; C c (to ſtrengthen them) at G g, from and to 
G, theſe bars may be ſtraight. From G to E, let them 
be curved. | | | 
, the hoe itſelf ; the breadth of which may vary ac- 
cording to the different diſtances of the rows of plants, 
whoſe intervals are to be hoed. 

&K, two little flat curved iron-bars, fixed by bolts, 
upon which they are moveable, to the bars Cc. Each of 
them paſs through a ſtaple, fixed into the ſides of the hoe 
at Ll. In both theſe little bars is a row of holes. In 
each of the ſtaples, is one hole; and, directly oppoſite to 
them, one hole in each of the ſides of the hoe: and, by 
means of two bolts, paſſing through theſe holes, and ſome 
of the holes in the bars K K, the hoe is fixed to any poſi- 
tion ; ſo that the ground may be hoed as near the ſurface, 
or as far below it, as is neceſſary. 

MM, two wooden handles, fixed to the two ſides of 
the hoe, and to each other, by the croſs bar O; as long, 
and as high from the ground, as the handles of a common 
plough. 

Figure 4. reprefents the horſe-hoe, intended for hoeing 
the furrows, between wheat ridges : which differs only, in 
one reſpect from the other. That hoe is flat; this is 
curved. The breadth, and curvature of this, muſt depend 
intirely upon the breadth, and curvature of the furrows, 
to be hoed. In which reſpect, every ſenſible farmer can 
eaſily direct the ſmith how to form it. But, after all, if 
any perſons be incliued to make trial of this inſtrument, I 
would adviſe them not to truſt to a verbal deſcription, but 

| | | 


meaſure cloſe up. The ſeed is nouri 


never ſo good after tranſplanting, as when they are 


HOE 


to fend for a model of it to Thomas Tillett, a very in. 
genious ſmith at Hadleigh in Suffolk, 1 

HOEING, the breaking or dividing the ſoil by tillage, 
while the corn or other plants are growing thereon. . : 

It differs from common tillage, which is always per. 
formed before the corn or plants are ſown or planted, or in 
the time of performing it; and it is much more beneficial 
to the crops than any other tillage. This ſort of tillage is 


performed various ways, and by means of different in- 


ſtruments. Land which, before the tillage, would have 
yielded little, though the more it is tilled before ſowing, 
the more plenty of corn it yields, yet, if tilled only be- 
fore the ſowing, will always have ſome weeds, and the 
will partake of the advantage of the tillage as well as the 
corn. This is one reaſon for an after tillage, ſuch as that 
by hoeing. But there is another conſideration that yet 
more requires it; this is, that as ſoon as the plougiman 
has done his buſineſs, by ploughing and hoeing the land, 
after ſowing, the ſoil, of its own accord, begins to undo 


it all again by tending towards its original texture and 


ſpecific gravity again; the altering of which was the only 
buſineſs of all the former tillage. The breaking the par- 
ticles of the earth, and making in it new pores, .and new 
particles, or new ſuperficies, is the great buſineſs of the 
plough and harrow; but, as ſoon as their uſe is over, the 
earth begins to coaleſce again into its own form, the par- 
ticles unite together, and the artificial FRG in a great 

ed in a worſe 
ground than it was firſt put into, and the more the plant 


grows up, and requires a larger ſupply of food, the worſe 


the paſture becomes. While nouriſhment is thus denied 
the growing plants, they are at the ſame time choaked 
with weeds, which being of a hardier nature than they, 
will grow with leſs ſupplies, and therefore thrive more vi- 


gorouſly, and rob them of a great part of the little food 


the land before allowed them. ; 

Farmers in all ages have been acquainted, in ſome de- 
gree, with the uſe of tillage and dung to crops of uſeful 
plants ; but they have ſo ill managed the time of giving 
theſe aſſiſtances to nature, that there is no doubt but one 


third part of the nouriſhment raiſed by dung and tillage, 


if it were given to plants and corn at many proper ſeaſons, 
and proportioned to the different times of their exigencies, 
would be of more benefit to the crop than the whole is, 
when applied all together at the time of ſowing. _ 
Nature, by what ſhe does in the animal œconomy, 


ſeems to point out to us ſomething like the remedying this 


by hoeing ; for when the teeth, as the plough, have tilled 
that ſoil or maſs which is earth altered; and when the 
ſaliva and the juices of the ſtomach have ſerved to divide 
and attenuate it, as the ſalts of dung and other manure 
do land; after all this, the bile and pancreatic juices are 
ordained to farther attenuate it, at the very time when 1t 
is ready to be exhauſted by the numerous mouths of the 
lacteals, ſituate in the inteſtines. This laſt operation of 
theſe juices ſeems analogous to the meliorating the ſoil by 
hoeing, after the plants are grown, and are becoming fit 
for uſe. = | 
Tranſplanting is nearly allied in its nature to hoeing, 
but it is much inferior. "The nature of this will not ad- 
mit of its being a general thing; and even if it would, 
hoeing is better: for by tranſplanting? the plants can only 
be kept up to a certain period, after which they will not 
bear it ; but hoeing may be uſed to them with advantages 
to their utmoſt ſtanding, and make them vigorous all the 
while, | | 
The roots of a plant are all neceſſarily broken off n 
tranſplanting, and it requires ſome time for it to {trike 3 
whole ſet of new ones; and if the earth about it 1 
kept thoroughly moiſtened all this time, the new forme 
roots will not be able to ſhoot, and the plant will ſtarve 
in the midſt of plenty: but, on the contrary, in hoelngs 
the ſame advantage of a new paſture for the plant 15 ob- 
tained, by the breaking the particles of the earth, and at 
the ſame time no more of the roots are broken off than 
can eaſily be ſupplied, and the reſt remaining in e 
places, the plant continues growing without that ſtop 1 
decay, which muſt happen on tranſplanting, and . * 
recovers only by degrees. It is obſerved, that ſome plan 


5 intfoin ale 
are the worſe for tranſplanting: lucerne and ſaint 15 in 
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their native places, at the ſame diſtances ;-and finochia, 
removed, is never ſo good and tender as when it is not. 
'This laſt plant receives ſuch a check from tranſplanting 
in its infancy, that it has afterwards a diſeaſe like the 
rickets, which cauſes knots and ſwellings in it, that ſpoil 
it as a delicacy. All the tap-rooted plants ſuffer by 
tranſplanting z for it is neceſſary in this to cut off the 
long-main root, which afterwards, however good the foil 
may be, never arrives at the Jength it otherwiſe would 
have had, and which was neceſſary for the ſucceſs of the 
lant. 
: One great benefit of hoeing is, that it keeps plants 
moiſt in dry weather, the adyantage of which to their: 
growth is eaſily ſeen. This good office it performs on a 
double account. Firſt, as they are better nouriſhed by 
hoeing, they require leſs moiſture, and conſequently carry 
off leſs ; for thoſe plants which receive the greateſt in- 
creaſe, having moſt terreſtrial nouriſhment, carry off the 
leaſt water, in proportion to their augment, as is proved 
by Woodward's experiments. Thus barley or oats, being 
ſown on a piece of ground well divided by tillage and 
dung, will come up and grow well without rains, when 
the ſame grains ſown on another part of the ſame land, not 
thus dunged or tilled, will ſcarce come up at all without 


rains, or if they'do, will wait wholly for the rains for 


their growth and increaſe. 


The hoe alſo, particularly the horſe-hoe, for the other 


does not go deep enough, procures moiſture for the roots 
from the dews which fall moſt in dry weather; and theſe 
des ſeem to be the moſt enriching of all moiſture, as it 
* contains in it a fine black earth, which will ſubſide from 
it in ſtanding, and which ſeems fine enough to be the 
proper pabulum, or food for plants. | 
A demonſtration that the tilled earth receives an advan- 
tage from theſe dews, which the untilled does not, is 
this; dig a hole in any piece of land, of ſuch a depth as 
the plough uſually goes to; fill this with powdered earth, 
and, after a day or two, examine the place, and the bot- 
tom part of this earth, and bottom of the hole, will be 
found moiſt, while all the reſt of the ground, at the ſame 
depth, is dry, Or, if a field be tilled in lands, and one 
land be made fine by frequent deep ploughings, while 
another is left rough by inſufficient tillage, and the whole 


field be then ploughed acroſs in dry weather, which has 


continued long, every fine land will be turned up moiſt, 
and every rough land as dry as powder from top to bot- 
tom. 6 | 
Although hard ground, when thoroughly foaked with 
rain, will continue wet longer than fine tilled land ad- 
Joining to it, yet, this water ſerves rather to chill than 
to nouriſh the plants ſtanding in it, and to keep out the 
other benefits of the atmoſphere; it leaves the ground 
much harder alſo than before, when it is finally exhaled 
out of it; and when, at length, the earth is then harden- 
ed, it can receive no benefit from any thing leſs -than a 
deluge of rain, which ſeldom falls till the ſeaſon of vege- 
tation is over. BYE | | 
As fine hoed ground is not ſo long ſoaked with rain, fo 
the dews never ſuffer it to become perfectly dry. This 
appears from the flouriſhing {tate of plants in hoed ground, 
while others near them, but in ground not hoed, are 
Rarved for want of nouriſhment. The common opinion 
is againſt this, but obſervation proves it to be true againſt 
the common opinion. The vulgar are guided by this, 
however, and will not hoe their ground in dry weather 
for fear of letting in the drought, as they call it; whereas 
hoeing this is the only method of keeping away the 
rought, and without either this, or watering, they muſt 
Perith in theſe ſeaſons. Tul!'s Horſe- Hoeing Huſbandry, 
OG, the name of an animal too well known to need 


any deſcription here. | 1 
Theſe creatures are very advantageous to the country- 
Man, not only for their great increaſe, but alſo becauſe 
they feed upon what would otherwiſe be of no uſe or ad- 
Vantage, but would be thrown away; as whey, waſhings 
of tubs, grounds of drinks, diſh-water, grains, &c. and 
| their fleth being beſt ſalted, or kept in pickle, may be eat 
in the ſpring, when other meat is at the deareſt; beſides 
the help it affords to the taking off the produce of the 
garden, and the variety of diſhes of the offal. Swine are 
uudced very greedy, and very apt to root up ground, and 
| _ 
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break the fences; and therefore the. greater care muſt be 
taken to keep them both well rung and well yoked. 
The largeſt ſwine, and the greateſt number for any par- 
ticular places, are bred in Leiceſterſhire, and ſome parts 
of Northamptonſhire, and in the clayey countries adjacent ; 
probably from the large quantities of beans and peaſe ſown 
in thoſe parts. | 
The wild kind are not fo large as thoſe juſt mentioned, 
but are much more hardy, and better meat. | 
In the choice of hogs, chuſe ſuch to breed out of as 
have long, large bodies, are deep ſided and bellied, that 
have a ſhort noſe, thick thighs, ſhort legs, high claws, 
thick neck, a ſhort ſtrong groin, and a thick chine, well 
ſet with ſtrong briſtles, 
To have too many ſows in one yard is not good, for 
their increaſe is ſo great, that they will, for want of food, 
not only devour whatever comes in theit way, but eat one 
another : for a ſow will bring forth pigs three times in a 
year, that is, at the end of every fixteen weeks. It is 
common for them to have thirteen or fourteen pigs at a 
litter; but the ſow can rear no more than ſhe has teats 
to ſuckle them with; the reſt muſt therefore be deſtroyed, 
or put to other ſows. If the ſow miſs the time of going 
to boar, that ſhe might in courſe have done, give her ſome 
oats parched in a pan, in her waſh, or the fmall end of a 
runnet bag, and it will cauſe her quickly to go to boar. 
The pigs which you rear, after you have choſen out the 
beſt for boars and ſows, the males muſt. be gelt, and the 
ſows ſpayed; the ſpayed gelts, as the farmers call them, 
are eſteemed the wol profitable, becauſe they have a much 
larger quantity of fat upon their inwards, than other hogs. 
Young ſhoots, which are ſwine of about three quarters of 
a year old, are beſt for pork, and thoſe of a year, or a 
year and a half, for bacon. The beſt age for a ſow to 
bring forth pigs, is from one to ſeven years old; and the 
beſt age for the boar, is from two to five years old, at 
which time it is beſt to geld him, or ſell him for brawn; 
the beſt pigs to rear, are thoſe which are pigged in the 
ſpring, and thoſe pigged in March for pork in October. 
The beſt way of taking care of ſwine, is to feed them 
ſo as to keep them in middling plight, till you deſign to 
fat them; for if you keep them too fat, it will endanger 
their health; and too lean will render them too ravenous. 
It is good to give them ſuch ſwill as you have every morn- 
ing and evening, to make them come home to their ſtyes. 
The reſt of the day, let them graze, and get ſuch food as 
they can; but when the corn is upon the ground, you 
muſt be careful to keep them within Arz Moiſt ſedgy 
grounds are good for them, the roots of which they will 
eat; and all ſorts of haws, heps, ſloes, crabs, acorns, 
maſt, cheſnuts, &c. with which, if you have plenty 
enough to fat them, their fleſh will eat much better and 
ſweeter than if fatted in a ſtye. Some, indeed ſay, their 
fat will not be ſo ſolid, nor ſo profitable, and therefore 
they commonly ſhut them up for a week or ten days, and 
feed them with dry peas; but this is a miſtake, experience 
having ſhown, that hogs fatted with acorns only have 
their fat as ſolid as thoſe fatted with peas. In fatting hogs 
in ſtyes, they obſerve to give them meat often, and but 
little at a time, that it may be always freſh ; and likewiſe . 
to give them as much water as they will drink, and to 
keep them very clean, which will help their fatting, and 
improve the taſte of their fleſh. But where the huſband- 
man lives remote from woods, or the year ſhould fail of 
producing acorns or maſts, they commonly fat them whol- 
ly in ſtyes with peas, if cheap; if dear, the meal of bar- 
ley, rye, or offal corn, according as they are cheapeſt, 
which they mix with water, whey, or ſkimmed milk : with 
theſe they feed them till fat, which will commonly be in 
about a month's time, and then they feed them with peas 


* — 


a little before they kill them. 


Obſerve, that every ſtye have a yard well paved with 
ſtone, if poſſible, for the hog to go out and eaſe and air 
himſelf, that he may keep his lodging the cleaner. 


In Lieceſterſhire they have a very eaſy method of fatten- 


ing great numbers of ſwine, which they, do by ſtackin 

up their peas and beans in the form of a ſmall cottage. 
This they ſet near ſome running brook, and hedge a yard 
in round about it, raking ſome part of the ſtream into the 
yard for the hogs to drink at; into this yard they turn 


ſuch a number of hogs as they think their peas or beans 


Will 
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ſtretch along a ſtraight ſide of the field, at fifteen or 


will fat, where they let them live till their proviſion is 
conſumed, cutting the rick down, and giving it to them 

they can eat it. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. p. 244. 

HOG-SHEEP, or Heggrel, a ſheep of a year old. 

HOLT, a wood. | . 

HOLM, an iſland in a river; it alſo ſignifies the holly. 
K HOOP, a meaſure equal to a peck, or quarter of a 

uſhel. | 

HOP, a well known plant of the reptile kind, whoſe 
flower is a principal ingredient in beer, and other malt- 
liquors. 

A rich, deep, mellow, dry ſoil, rather inclining to ſand 
than clay, is, in general, bell adapted to the cultivation of 
hops; but a black garden mould is excellent for this pur- 
poſe. Stiff clays, ſpewy lands, ſuch as are apt to be over- 
flown by floods, hard gravels, ſtony grounds, very ſandy 
ones, and ſuch as are not at leaſt a foot and an half deep, 
are altogether improper for hops. 8 

The beſt ſituation for hop- grounds is ſuch as inclines to 
the ſouth, or lies open to it, ſo that they may have the be- 
nefit of the ſun during the greateſt part of the day. It 
muſt alſo be open, for the air to have a free paſſage and 
circulation between the plants, and it ſhould be ſo ſhelter- 
ed to the eaſt, north, and weſt, that neither the froſty 
winds in the ſpring may cut off the young ſprouts, nor 
the more ſtormy ones in ſummer and autumn deſtroy the 
full-grown hops. 

The ground and ſituation being choſen, the next buſi- 
neſs is to prepare it for the planting. In many parts of 
England, when the ground is broken up for this purpoſe, 
the plough goes firſt, and men follow it with the ſpades, 
with which they dig one ſpit deep in the furrows where 
the plough has paſſed, throw up the earth thus dug, and 
ſo continue to plough and dig till the whole is done. 
Either this tillage, if it be well performed, or the deep 
ploughings, eden, and harrowings, by which 
careful huſbandmen prepare their land for corn, will fit 
this for being ſown with turnip ſeeds in the end of July, 
or beginning of Auguſt, and if the turnips are hoed twice, 
ſo as to be left about eight inches aſunder, they will yield 
a good crop, the weeds will be deſtroyed, and the ground 
will be rendered looſe and fine. Another good plough- 
ing after the turnips are taken off, will, with the enſuing : 
winter mellowing, render it fit for being planted with hops 
in the ſpring. | VVV 

The beſt time to begin ploughing is in October, in 
order that the ſoil may be properly prepared to receive 
the benefits of the winter's froſts, rains, and ſnows; after 
which, in the beginning of ſpring, it ſhould be well and 
deeply ploughed again, and well harrowed ; and after an- 
other ploughing in March, which will be of very great 
ſervice, it ſhould be harrowed fine, and laid as even as 
can be. 1 
When the ground is in proper readineſs for planting, 


twenty feet diſtance from the hedge, and parallel to it, a 
line with knots or rags tied in it, as far aſunder as you de- 
ſign your hills to be, and ſtick in the ground a ſharp- 
pointed ſtick at every knot, as marks for the places where 
the hills are to be made; continue the line in this manner 
the whole length of the ground, and from this firſt row 
you may mark out the rent of the field, either in ſquares, 
chequer-wiſe, at the intended diſtance of the hills, or in 
the quincunx form, where the hills of every row lie op- 
poſite to the middle of the firſt, in a triangular form. 
The diſtance of the hills ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, 
regulated by the nature and goodneſs of the ſoil: but, in 
every caſe, they ſhould be far enough aſunder to admit 
the hoe-plough at all times without danger to the plants. 
If the ſoil be dry and ſhallow, ſix or ſeven feet will be a 
convenient diſtance: but if it be rich, moiſt, and apt to 
bear large hops and leaves, it may be right to allow eight 
or nine feet between the hills. | 

The moſt proper ſeaſon for planting hops, is from th 
beginning of March to near the middle of April, at the 
time when they begin to ſhoot. The Kentiſh huſbandmen 
approve likewiſe of October: but the common ſorts are 
not to be procured then, unleſs it be from a ground that 
is to be dug up and deftroyed ; beſides which, there is 
ſome danger of their rotting in the earth, if the winter 
ſhould prove very wet. 


| generally uſe for planting of beans, make five or u 


There are ſeveral forts, thobgh the botaniſts allow but 


one ſpecies of hops. The moſt eſteemed are, the long 
white, the oval, and the long ſquare garlic hop. Theſe 


differ from each other in the colour and thape of their bells, 


or hops, in their degree of bearing, and in their time of 
ripening. The long white is moſt valued, becauſe it is x 
great bearer, and produces the moſt beautiful hops ; fot 
the beauty of hops conſiſts in their being of a pale bright 
green colour, The oval hop is beautiful, . does not 
yield ſo large a crop. There is a ſort of this kind of white 
hop, called the early, or rath hop, which ripens a eck 
or ten days before the common, and is therefore of adyan- 
tage to thoſe who would be firſt at market: but it is ten- 
derer than the other, and does not bear near fo plentifully. 
The long ſquare garlic hop is the greateſt bearer, more 
hardy, and ſomewhat later ripe that the former; but by 
reaſon of its redneſs towards the ſtal'z, it is not fo beauti- 
ful to the eye, and therefore is not ſo much eſteemed as 
the other ſorts. | 

Few hop grounds are without ſome plants of a ſort of 
hop which many call the female hope, but very errone- 
ouſly ; for the female hope is that which is cultivated for 
uſe, and this, which others name more properly the wild 
hop, is the male. Towards the middle of July, it puts 
out a great number of long looſe bunches of ſmall flowers, 
not at all like the true hop; and in ſomewhat leſs than a 


month after, that is to ſay, juſt before the true hop begins 


to bloſſom, they ripen, and with the leaſt motion of the 
wind, ſhed a farina, which is wafted all around, and is by 
ſome, 'not improbably, thought to be of uſe to impreg- 
nate other hops. Thoſe who are of this opinion adviſe, 
therefore, to leave one or two hills of them ſtanding in 
the hop-ground, But the common practice is to mark 
them at their firſt appearance, and to root them out after- 
wards, becauſe they do not bear bells or hops, and as they 
are generally the ftrongeſt plants, ſets might otherwiſe be 
taken from them by miſtake. 

There is afſo a poor ſtarved hop, called a wild hop, 
which is not judged to be a diſtinct fort, but a hop which 
has degenerated for want of culture. 

The planter of hops ought to be extremely careful in 
the choice of his plants, or ſets, particularly in regard to 
the kind of the hop: for it is a great trouble and loſs to 
him, when his garden proves to be a mixture of ſeveral 
ſorts of hops, ripening at different times. He who plants 


| the three ſorts above mentioned, viz. the early, the long 


white, and the ſquare hop, in three diſtinct parts of his 
ground, will have the conveniency of picking them ſuc- 
ceſſively as they become ripe. | 

Hop-ſets are cuttings from the roots or branches which 
grow irom the main root or ſtock. They ſhould be pro- 
cured, if poſſible, from grounds planted with none but 
the ſort which is deſired; and they ſhould be from five to 
ſeven or eight inches long, with three or more joints or 
buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of the ſet 
being cut off. 5 : 

The ground being prepared for planting, as before di- 
rected, towards the latter end of February, or in the be- 
ginning of March, if the ſoil be light, or late in March, 
if it be ſtrong and moiſt, make, in the places marked out 
by the ſticks ſtuck in them, holes about twelve or fixteen 
inches wide, and of a depth proportioned to the nature of 
the ground. In general, ten or twelve inches will be a 
ſufficient depth. If the ground be ſhallow, and you meet 
with hard clay-or gravel, by no means enter into this, for 
you would then make a baſon to Tetain water; but, yy 
ſuch caſe, inſtead of going deeper, raiſe up a ſmall hill 0 
good mould, If there is a good depth of rich mellow 
mould, dig the hole a foot and a half, or two feet def, 
and you will find the hops thrive the better; for their 14 
roots naturally run downward. | 

When all things are ready for planting, fill up the ho 
with the mould before thrown out of them, if it E. 
turally good, after having firſt broke it fine with a {pa 4 
but if the ſame earth be not rich enough, make uſe of . 
freſh' mould, or of the compoſt provided for this pup” 
About a peck or two of this will be ſufficient for * 
hill; but no new dung ſhould be put into the hole on an) 
account. x 


Then, with a dibble, or ſetting ftick, ſuch as _ 
the 
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the depth of your ſets, one in the middle, perpendicular, | 


and the reſt round about, ſloping and meeting at the top 
near the center : put your ſets therein, ſo that they may 
ſtand even with the ſurface of the ground; and then preſs 
the mould cloſe to them, and cover them with fine mould 
two or three inches thick. A ſtick ſhould be placed on 
each ſide of the hill to ſecure it. | GS 
The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
in the following ſummer, is to keep the hills and alleys 
clear from weeds by frequent hoeings; to dig the ground 
in the month of May, and to carry off all the ſtones that 
are turned up by digging ; to raiſe a ſmall hill about the 
plants; to throw ſome fine mould on their roots; and, in 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, to twiſt all 
the vines and branches together into a bunch or looſe knot, 
and lay them thus twiſted on the top of the hill. 
Towards the latter end of February, or in the begin- 
ning of March, in the ſecond year, when the weather is 


kindly,. open the hills, and with a ſharp knife, cut off the 


ſhoots of the firſt year to within an inch of the old ſtock, 
together with all the younger ſuckers that have ſprung 
from the ſets, and cover the ſtock with fine earth. To 
keep the knife ſharp, you ſhould have a whetſtone always 
by you at drefling. 0 cod 2 | 
In the third and following years, when you dig your 
hop-ground in February, let the earth be taken away 
with a ſpade or hoe, round about the hill, very near 
them, that you may the more conveniently come at the 
ſock to cut it: then in fair weather, towards the begin- 
ning of March, if your hops be weak, begin to dreſs 
them; but if they are ſtrong, and in heart, the middle or 
latter end of March will be the beſt time; for late dreſs- 
ing reſtrains their too early ſpringing, which is the cauſe 
of many injuries to the hop. _ 
After the hops are dreſſed in the ſecond: year, the next 
buſineſs is to pole them. Poles of only ten or twelve 
feet-long will do then ; but- in the third year, by which 
time they come to their full bearing ſtate, they will re- 
quire poles of full ſize: this, if the ground be rich, and 
the hop vigorous, will be from ſixteen to twenty feet, or 
even more; or there will-be danger of loſing great part 
of the crop. LG BN n e 
If the hop be weak; and the ground not rich, the poles 
| ſhould not be more than from fourteen to eighteen feet 
long for fear of impoveriſhing the root; for the hop will 
ſoon run itſelf out of heart if over poled; ſo that, as was 
ſaid before, there is more danger in over poling than in 
under poling; neither can a good crop be. expetted from 
an over poled ground, becauſe the branches which bear 
the hops grow very little till the buds have over-reached 
the poles, which they cannot do when the pole is too 
long. Two ſmall poles are ſufficient for a hill in a young 
_ ground, | | By 
Towards the latter end of July hops begin to bloſſom, 
about the beginning of Auguſt they bell, and in forward 
years, they are ſometimes ripe at the end of Auguſt, or 
beginning of September. When they- begin to change 
colour, or are eaſily pulled to pieces, when they emit a 
fragrant ſmell, and when their ſeeds begin to look brown 
and to grow hard, you may conclude that they are ripe : 
then pick them with all expedition; for a ſtorm of wind 
will do them great miſchief at this time; and hops pick- 
ed green and bright, without bruiſing or diſcolouring, 
will fell for a third part more than thoſe that are otherwiſe. 


When the poles are drawn up in order to be picked, | 


the vines around them ſhould be cut aſunder, at the height 
of about three or four feet from the ground; for the cut- 


ting of them lower, eſpecially. while the hops are green, |. 
would occaſion ſo great a flowing of the fap; as would 


weaken and hurt the root. 


The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a 
ong ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. This frame is 


o 


N of two poles, or pieces of wood, each nine or ten] 


cet long, and three or four inches broad, joined together 
at about a foot and a half from each end; by two, other 
2 three feet long; and it is ſupported by four legs 
three feet and a half high; ſo that there remain in the 
middle of it a ſpace ſix feet long, three wide, and three 

and a half deep. In this ſpace is fixed a coarle linen 
| _ or hop-bag, cut open on one ſide, and hung hollow, 

eit * by hitching it on tenter-hooks along the inſide of 
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the frame, or by ſtretching it on the outſide with wooden 

ſkewers, to receive the hops as they are picked. Three 
men or women, or four boys or girls, may ſtand at each 
fide of the frame, and pick two poles at a time. 

When you have raiſed ſome poles, bring them with the 
hops and vines on them, and lay them- lengthwiſe upon' 

the frames; or ere a forked prop at each end of the 
frame, and reſt the poles thereon, in order to their being 
picked, There is no occaſion to ſtrip the vines from the 

poles in order to their being picked. The workmen who 
raiſes the poles generally carries them to the frames; and 
the latter being very light; may be eaſily removed from 
one part of the ground to another. TILES: 

The ripeſt hops ſhould be firft picked: but if the hops 
appear to be equally ripe in all parts of the plantation, 
it is beſt to begin to pick them on the eaſt or north-ſide of 
the ground, the more effeCtually to gvard againſt the 
ſouth-weſt wind's breaking into the garden 4 

Having choſen a ſpot of ground which contains eleven 
hills, place the bin upon the hill which is in the center, 

and after theſe are picked, remove it into another ſpot of 
the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the whole is finiſned. 

The hops ſhould be picked as free as poſſible from 
leaves and ſtalks; for theſe would be of greater preju- 
dice to the ſale, than any ſeeming advantage which might 
be expected from their weight. The bin ſhould be emp- 
tied two or three times a day into a large cloth of coarſe 
linen, in which the hops ſhould be immediately ſtitched 
up with ſkewers, and carried directly to the oaſt, or 
kiln, to be dried: for if they remain long in the bin, or 
cloth, they will ſweat and be diſcoloured. =» 

If any brown hops are met with in the picking, care 
ſhould be taken to ſeparate them from the reſt, by putting 
them into a baſket by themſelves. 5320 

If the weather be very hot, or rainy, cut no more hops 
than may be picked in an hour: but, if it be poſſible, 
gather them in fair weather only, and when they are dry; 
for this precaution will ſave ſome expence of coals, and 
contribute to the better preſervation of their colour when 
they are dried. No hops ſhould be gathered when the 
dew is on them, for that would make them become' 
mouldy. of 3 | | | 

When you have taken the poles from the hills, twiſt 
together the remaining ends of the binds, that they may 
not get among people's legs, and hinder their work. 

Before you draw the poles, obſerve whether the hops 
of one pole be entangled above with thoſe of another, 
and if they are, cut them aſunder with a ſharp hook fixed 
at the end of a long pole. | e 

If the garden be large, it may be worth while to raiſe a 
ſhed in the midſt of it, to ſhelter the pickers and the 
hops from the ſun and rain ; and to lay hops in overnight, 


"— 


| to be picked early the next morning before the dew is 


off the other hops. This ſhed will alfo 
ſerving your poles in winter. N 
If there be either rain or dew upon the hops at tge 
time when they muſt be gathered, ſhake the pole, and 
they will dry the ſooner. If they are over-ripe when 
gathered, they will ſhed their ſeeds in which the chief 
{trength of the hop conſiſts; nor will they then look ſo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which is a great diminu- 
tion of their value. It therefore is better to pull the 
hops, a little before they are ripe, than to wait till they 
are full ripe. Four pounds of undried hops, thorough 
ripe, will make one pound of dry; and five pounds of 
hops ſcarcely ripe, though in their full prime, will make 
no more when they are dried. „ 
There are two principal ſorts of 


ſerve for pre- 


hops, viz, the green 
and the brown. The former: yields by much the beſt 
colout when dried, and the other is the moſt plentiful 
bearerz ine 8 , om 8 Oh i 
Brown hops are fit for brown ale, but the hops for 
fine pale beer muſt be green; for which reaſon theſe 
laſt are moſt eſteemddd. 18 891 
As faſt as you pick hops, dry them on a kiln; other- 
| wiſe. they will. change colour: but if you cannot dry 
them immediately, and muſt keep them a little while, 
ſpread them on à floor, and by that means the damage 
which they will receive in a day or two will notibe great. 
They who have five or ſix | 


* 
* 
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x acres of hops; may employ 
den frames at a time in picking. u:??? vol n ee 
53 If 
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If any of the rath-ripe, or early hops, which bloſſom 
and ripen a week or ten days ſooner than the other ſorts, 
happen to be intermixed in the ſame plantation, they 
ſhould be watched carefully, in order to their being ga- 
thered in time; for if they hang till they are over ripe, 
they will ſhed their ſeeds, turn brown, and thereby not 
only become bad themſelves, but ſpoil the fale of the 
others with which they are mixed. It is therefore ad- 
viſable to mark at the bloſſoming ſeaſon, the hills in which 
they are, in order to dig them up and replant thoſe ſpots : 
for the trouble of pulling them up feparately, when they 
are ſcattered here and there in a hop-ground, and of car- 
rying them, ſometimes a conſiderable way, to a convenient 
place, to be picked, is very great, and cannot be avoided 
otherwiſe than by either baniſhing them totally, which 
would not be quite conſiſtent with the huſbandman's pro- 
fit, as they fetch a good price by their coming firſt to 
market; or, which is the beſt way, by planting them in a 
garden by themſelves. | | 

Very particular care ſhould: be taken that the hops be 
thoroughly and equally dried. In this lies the greateſt di- 
ficulty and art in the management of them: for if they 
are over- dried, they will change colour, look brown, and 
be judged to be burnt, whereby their value will be great- 
ly diminiſhed; and if they be under-dried, they will loſe 
their colour and flavour. Experience has ſhewn, that an 
handful only of under-dried hops will ſpoil many pounds 
of others, by taking away their fine ſmell and — 

The beſt way of drying them is with a charcoal fire, 
on a kiln covered with hair- cloth, of the ſame form. and 
faſhion as is uſed for drying of malt, under which head this 
common ſort of kiln will be more particularly ſpoken of 
hereafter. It is found to ſuffice in places where only a few 
hops are raiſed, and a great deal of malt is made: but 
where the hop-planters have a much greater quantity of 
hops than can be dried in due time on their malt-kiln, 
(for hops, as was ſaid before, ought to be dried as ſoon as 
poſſible after they are picked) they build, in the following 


manner, ſeveral ſmall kilns on purpoſe for drying of hops. | 


Eight or ten acres of -hop-ground require a building of 
about ſixty feet long, and fifteen wide in the clear. At one 
end of this building is a boarded room, to receive the green 
hops which are brought from the hop-ground, and which 
lie ſpread out there till there be room to put them on the 
kilns : at the end of the building is another large boarded 
room, for receiving the hops from the kiln when they are 


dried, and for them to lie in heaps to ſweat till they are fit 
for bagging. In the intermediate part of the building, three 


or four kilns, of eight or ten feet 
ſtructed thus, cloſe to one another. 

If the middle building is, we will ſuppoſe, twenty-eight 
feet long, and fifteen feet wide, there will be room for 
three kilns of eight feet ſquare each in the clear, and for 
their reſpeCtive walls. Theſe kilns ſhould lie in a line 
along the back wall, and will come forward above nine 
feet ; fo that there will remain a paſſage five feet wide and 
twenty-eight feet. long at the front of the kilns. 

To form each kiln, build the walls of brick, nine 
inches thick, and let each of the four ſides be eight feet 
long in the clear, and ſeven feet high. The principal 
parts of the kiln are, in the upper part, the bed or floor 
whereon the hops are to be laid in order to their being 
dried; and in the under part, the furnace, ſteddle, or 
lanthorn, for the fire. The bed or floor in a kiln of eight 
feet ſquare, ſhould be about ſix feet from the lower floor, 
ſo that it it will be about a foot below the top of the wall. 
This foot of wall riſing above the bed, ſerves to keep in 
the hops on the kiln, and for men to walk upon round 
about the kiln, to look to the drying of the hops. The 
bed, or floor, may be made of wooden rails an inch ſquare, 
laid very even and level, into a croſs beam, a quarter of 
an inch aſunder ; or if the kiln be arched below, the floor 
may be laid with long bricks, or ſtones reſting on the tops 
of the arches, at about two inches diſtance from each other. 


ſquare each, are con- 


In making the lower part of the kiln, place the mouth 


of the furnace at the bottom, in the middle of the front 
wall of the kiln, and let it de fourteen inches wide and 
ſixteen high; Joining to the mouth of the furnace on the 


inſide, build the ſteddle or lanthorn, of brick, four inches 
tbick,., Tbis lanthorn ſhould be fourteen or ſixteen inches | 
wide, three feet perpendicularly high in the fide walls, and 


2 


it ſhould reach from the front wall of the kiln to Within & 
foot and an half of the back wall; ſo that there will be 
room for a man to paſs between it and the back wall, and 
the length of the lanthorn thus made will be about ſix feet. 
On its fide walls, bricks of a foot length are to be raiſed 
on their ends, leaning to and bearing upon one another, 
ſo as to form a covering like the roof of a houſe ; or the 
top of the lanthorn may be regularly arched over. 

| In building the fide walls of the lanthorn, after you 
have laid the two firſt rows of brick, leave at the end of 
every brick in the three or four following rows, an open 
ſpace ar hole, four or five inches wide, chequer-wiſe, 
both in the ſides and in the back, and lay the uppermoſt 
row or two of. bricks cloſe together, as in the bottom 
rows, for the better ſupport of the roof. By this means 
there will be three or four rows of holes, which are de- 
ſigned to convey the heat equally to all parts under the 
hair-cloth. The roof ſhould be well plaiſtered on the infide 
with hair and lime, that it may the better reflect the heat. 

In the front-part of the kiln, on one fide of the furnace, 
and at the height of two feet from the ground, a ſmall 
door ſhould be made, three feet high, and two wide, ſo 
that a man may eaſily get in to ſet every thing to rights 
about the ſteddle. There ſhould alſo be ſteps or ſtairs to 
go to the upper floor, where the hops are dried; and as 
there 1s a paſſage below, five feet wide, along the front of 
the kilns; ſo will there be, directly over head on the up- 
per floor, a like paſſage, which will be of uſe for bringing 
the green hops from their room, and laying them on the 
Kiln, and for carrying them to the ſtore- room after they are 
dried. For greater conveniency, both theſe rooms ſhould 
be on the ſame floor as the upper- part of the kiln. 

A farther caution neceſſary to be obſerved, is that no 
holes be made within a foot of the fire- place or mouth of 
the furnace, and that all the parts about the kiln be con- 
ſtructed ſo cloſe that no wind or air may poſſibly get in. 
The farther end of the ſteddle ſhould be built of brick up 
to the top, with holes in it as in the ſides. 

The kiln ſhould be ſquare, and may be ten, twelve, 
or fourteen feet over at the top; but there ſhould be a due 
proportion between the height and breadth of the kiln, 
and the ſize of the ſteddle where the fire is kept, viz. if 
the kiln be twelve feet ſquare on the top, it ſhould be nine 
feet high from the fire, and the ſteddle ſnould be fix feet 
and an half ſquare; and ſo proportionably in other dimen- 
ſions. Theſe kilns are made at a ſmall expence. 

In drying of hops, firſt lay the hair-cloth very even on 
the bed or floor of the kiln, and ſpread the green hops 
thereon, about fix inches thick, laying them with a rake 
as ſmooth as poſſible, not thicker in one place than an- 
other. Let the kiln be moderately warmed before you lay 
on the hops; then keep an even and ſteady fire under 
them, but not too fierce at firſt, for fear of ſcorching 
them; and let not the fire ſlacken, but rather increaſe it 
till the hops are nearly dried, leſt the moiſture or ſweat, 
which the fire has raiſed, fall back and diſcolour the hops- 
For theſe reaſons chiefly it is, that no cool air ſhould be 
ſuffered to come into the kiln while the hops are drying, 
and that wind, which would make the fire burn too vio- 
lently, ſhould not be permitted to blow on the mouth of 
the furnace. After the hops have lain thus about ſeven, 
eight, or nine hours, have left off ſweating, and leap up 
when beaten with a ſtick, then turn them upſide down 
with a broad malt-ſhove}, or ſcoop made for that purpoſe, 
or caſt them up into a heap in the middle, and afterwards 
ſpread them equally on all ſides. Let them remain in this 
ſituation for two or three hours more, till every hop, it 
poſſible, be thoroughly and equally dried; and then with 
a hair-cloth, remove them ta the heap where they are to 
lie till they are bagged. If they do not dry in one place 
ſo much as in the reſt, which may be perceived by touch- 
ing them with a ſtick or wand, and obſerving whether 
they rattle when ſo touched, as they will do when diy; 
make them thinner in the places where they rattle —_ 
They muſt not be turned while they ſweat 3 for that , 
burn them, and make them loſe their colour. The nie 
may be diminiſhed a little before they are turned, and i 
freſhed again afterwards: but thoſe times excepted, | | 
heat ſhould be kept as equal as poſſible. ST 
Hops are fully dried when their inner ftalks become 


brittle and: break ſhort on rubbing, and when their w ; 


-11 off eaſily, and feel very criſp. When they crackle 
os = a little, as they will do upon the burſting of their 
ſeed, then is the time to take them off the kiln. £1 

If the fuel uſed for this purpoſe be either wood or turf, 
it ſhould be charred firſt, becauſe ſmoke ſpoils the colour 
and ſmell of hops. Charcoal made of old rotten poles is 
moſt commonly uſed. Cinders of ſea-coal are alſo very 


od; and it is found by experience that Kilkenny coal 
, £5 hops perfectly well, becauſe it does not ſmoke, and 


| fre ſhould be made at the mouth only of the furnace; for 
the air will diſperſe the heat ſufficiently from thence to 
all parts of the kiln: and that it may be conſtantly of 
the ſame gentle degree, neither too ſtrong nor too weak, 
it may be of ſervice to make uſe of a thermometer, by 
marking upon which the degree of heat proper for dry- 
ing hops, as ſoon as that degree is aſcertained by expe- 
riment, you may always after know how to regulate 
your fire with great exactneſs: for, putting the thermo- 
meter within-ſide the kiln for a ſhort time, you ma 
obſerve, by the height of the liquor, when the heat is 
come to a right pitch, and when it is either too high 
or too low, and fo. increaſe or ſlacken the fire accord- | 
ingly. Any ſervant may, with the help of this inſtru- 
ment, be able to mend and correct the fire with great 
certainty, and not be liable to commit miſtakes, which 
often prove exceedingly detrimental to the hops. When 
you begin drying, loſe no time in the proſecution of that 
work, but employ people night and day, to attend it 
with the utmoſt care, till it be finiſhed. A large malt- 
ſhovel full of charcoal, thrown into the mouth of the 
furnace of a kiln eight feet ſquare, will laft an hour. 
It is obſerved that hops dried in the ſun loſe their 
richneſs of flavour, as other herbs do when they are 
dried that way, If they ate laid on. a floor to dry, 
without uſing a fire, they will loſe their ſtrength, be 
apt to ſweat or ferment upon change of weather, and 
not be fit for packing, Fire exhales their watery parts, 
and, by retaining the oily, preſerves their flavour and 
colour. gl Hg. M 
Hops break all to powder if they are bagged hot from 
the kiln, To prevent this, they ſhould be laid in a heap, 
to ſweat and grow tough; and if they are then covered 
for a while cloſe with blankets, to keep the air from them, 
they will bag the better. There is no limited time for 
their ſweating, that varying according to the weather: 
three or four days are commonly ſufficient; but it is a cer- 
tain rule, that when the hops feel moiſt and clammy, 
and can be ſqueezed in the hand, or trodden cloſe, with- 
out breaking, they are then fit for bagging. The harder 
they are trodden, the better they will keep, 
The bags proper for this occaſion are made of coarſe 
linen cloth, They are commonly about eleven feet 
long, and near two yards and a half in circumference, 
and contain about two hundred and an half weight of 
hops. The ſmall bags, called pockets, contain about 
half that weight. | 


The manner of bagging is thus: make a round or 2 


— 


ſquare hole, but a round one is moſt convenient, about 
twenty-ſix or thirty inches over, in the floor of the cham- 
ber where the hops are laid in heaps after they. are ſweat- 
ed. This hole ſhould be large enough to receive the bag, 
and fora man to go up and down it with eaſe. Tie with 
a piece of packthread, an handful of hops in each lower 
corner of the bag, to ſerve as handles for .the more eaſy 
taiten the mouth of the bag to a frame, or hoop, ſome- 
what larger than the mouth of the hole, that the hoop : 
may reſt on its edges, and ſtrong enough to bear the 
weight of the hops when the bag is full, and of the man 
you treads them. The upper part of the bag being thus 


„ 


the hole; but not ſo near to the lower floor as to touch 
the ground: then throw into it a buſhel or two of hops, 
and let a man go into the bag, and with ſhoes that have 
no heels, tread the hops down on every ſide, as hard as he 
can, till they lie cloſe. Let more hops be then caſt into 
wo bag, and be trodden down as before; and continue 
- 2 brad bag is full. When that is done, untie it from the 


ob. t it down, and ſew up its mouth as cloſe as you can, 


gives a conſtant uniform heat for a long time. The | 


ifting or removing of the bag; and, with packthread, 


xed by the hoop, let the reſt of it hang down through 


per corners, as was done before in the lower. The hard- 
er the hops are preſſed, and the cloſer and thicker the bag 
is, the longer and better the hops will keep. : 
When they are thus bagged, lay them upon a boarded 
floor, and in a dry place; for dampneſs would injure thetn 
greatly, At the ſame time all proper meaſures muſt be 
taken to guard againſt rats and mice, which, though they 
do not eat hops, are very apt to ſpoil them, by making 
neſts and lodging in tbemn. 
Some, in treading the hops, uſe a fifty pound weight, 
faſtened to a rope, and placed in the middle of the bag. 
The man in the bag treads about it with his feet, and- lifts 
it up now and then, to prefs them the cloſer together. 
As ſoon as the hops are picked, ſtrip their haulm' or vines 
from off the poles, and, as your laſt work, lay the poles 
up fo that they may be preſerved. This is done either by 
ſtacking, piling, or houſing. | C n 
The ſtacking is performed thus: ſet up three poles, like 
an erect triangle, or rather fix poles, let into the ground 


y | with an iron crow, and placed circularly, but inclining to 


one another ſo as to meet, and be tied faft together with 
bands of the haulm of the hops, within a yard of the top, 
The poles deſtined for the fame ſtack ſhould then be erect- 
ed ſpeedily againſt this frame; for if they are ſuffered to 
lie on the ground, eſpecially: in wet weather, they will re- 
ceive more damage in a fortnight, than by their ſtanding 
out upright all the reſt of the year, When they are ſet 
up, about three hundred to a ſtack, bind them round with 
a rope of twiſted haulm, to keep them together. By this 
means the outer poles only are ſubject to the injuries of 
the weather, and keep all the inner ones dry, excepting at 
their tops and bottoms, the former of which are for the 
moſt part expoſed to the air, as the latter are to the moiſ- 
ture of the earth. It is therefore a good method to cover 
the top of the ſtacks of poles with haulm, and to lay ſtones, 
bricks, or ſand, at their bottom, to preſerve their but 
ends from rotting. I ell Repub TEE EL 
Many chuſe to pile them up lengthwiſe, in different 
parts. of the hop ground, laying three or four old poles 
athwart at bottom, to preſerve them from the dampneſs 
of the earth, and ſetting ſeveral poles erect in the ground 
on each ſide of the pile, to prevent its ſlipping : they then 
lay the poles on one another, placing the ſmaller ends in- 
wards, and the bigger outward ; ſo that the pile ſhould 
conſequently be ſomewhat longer than the poles : an 
when it is raiſed high enough, they bind it acroſs wit 
ropes of twiſted haulm, to keep jt 2 aefegr\ ſteady, an 
then cover it with haulm, to- defend the poles from rain; 
This is a better method than the former ; but the beſt way 
of all to preſerve the poles, is to build in the hop ground a 
ſhed or two, which may ſerve as a ſhelter for picking the 
hops in ſummer, and laying up the poles in winter, with 
leaſt danger of their being hurt or ſtolen, „ 
From October to March, there is nothing to be done 
in the hop ground, but to provide and bring manure into 
it, and to give the alleys their winter's digging or plough- 


ing. „ | 
| bf you bring dung into your ground, be fure it be well 
| rotted, and lay it on the alleys to mix with the earth, but 


not on the hills, dung being apt to produce vermin, 
which are extremely injurious to hops. Cold dungs, ſuch 
as cows and hogs dung, are better for hops than horſe 
dung, unleſs the ſoil be cold and wet, and then hot dung, 
ſuch as that of ſheep, and even of pigeons, will not be 
improper. EE. | 

A ſmall dunging every ſecond year is ſufficient, and a 


plentiful „ Ae ſerve for three years, if the ſoil be 
tolerably goo c. | | M 
Dung was formerly more in uſe for hop grounds than it 
is at preſent, -experience having ſhewn, that lime, lime- 
ſtone, gravel, ſea-ſand, marle, eſpecially the ſhelly marle, 
aſhes, and many other manures, are the moſt proper 
means of correcting the defects of ſoils, anſwer the end 
better, and laſt much longer. 5 5 
The management of the hop ground during the third 
and every ſubſequent year (for it will continue to yield 
good crops during upwards of twenty years, if it be 
rightly cultivated) is the time as above directed; ſo that 
it will require pretty conſtant care and attendance, eſpe- 
cially from the beginning of March to the end of Septem- 


ing at the ſame time to tie up ſome hops in the up- 


ber. This you may lay down as a certain rule, that the 


more 
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more pains you take, and the greater expence you are at, | tion of hops, we mean only to caution the huſbandmas, 


HOP 


in the due culture of the ground, and management of the 
hops, the greater will be your profit. 

The charge of an acre of hop ground, in moſt parts 
of England where hops are cultivated, is computed thus: 
three pounds for the huſbandry, four pounds for the wear 
of the poles, five pounds for picking and drying, one 
pound ten ſhillings for dung, one pound for rent, and ten 
ſhillings for tythe; in all, fifteen pounds a year : but in 
ſome places they pay four or five pounds an acre yearly for 
the rent of the land. 

The hop planters in England commonly agree with 
hop dreſſers, to do, for three pounds to three pounds ten 
ſhillings an acre, all the huſbandry-part, in which is in- 
cluded the ſummer and winter digging of the ground, the 
pruning and drefling of the hops and hills, the poling and 


whoſe circumſtances are but middling, 
too far in this branch of agriculture. wy 

Ground that is fit for the raiſing of hops, is alſo fit for 
the raiſing of hop-poles of one kind or other. But to be 
more particular: low, wet, cold, marſhy, boggy ſoils, or 
ſuch as are ſituated near rivers, are -fit for all the Aquatic 
ſorts, ſuch as poplars, abeles, alders, willows, ofiers, and 
ſallies, which produce hop-poles in four or five years from 
their firſt planting. If the ſoil be dry and warm, or a 
ſtrong, mellow, rich loam, the aſh and the cheſnut, 
which make the beſt poles for hops, will thrive greatly 
therein, and be fit for poles in nine or ten years from the 
time of ſetting them: and if theſe are planted around the 
hop - ground, they will both fhelter the ground, and afford 
a ſupply of poles, without the expence of carriage. Elms 


againſt embarking 


tying, ſeveral hoeings and making up the hills from time 
to time, the laying of the dung on the ground, and all 


other works, except the bringing of the dung to the poles. . 
| Aſh and cheſnut poles, but eſpecially thofe of cheſnut, 


ground, and the picking and drying of the hops, which 
laſt buſineſſes are performed by others; ſo that a gentle- 
man has little trouble with his hop ground: he need only 
be careful that the undertaker does every part of the work 
in its proper ſeaſon; and it is ſo much the intereſt of the 
undertaker to be punctual in this, that, if he neglects 
hoing when the weeds appear, he will, by ſuch neglect, 
greatly multiply his trouble and labour in rooting them out 
afterwards. 1 55 | 
An Engliſh acre requires about three thouſand poles, the 
price of which varies according to their ſize. In ſeveral 
places it is uſual to give as many ſhillings for an hundred 
poles as the poles are feet long ; ſo that for an hundred 
poles of twenty feet long they give twenty ſhillings ; but 
where poles are in great plenty, they give but fifteen ſhil- 
lings for thoſe of that length. A recruit of five hundred 
poles yearly will keep an acre of hop ground in conſtant 
repair; ſo that poles are about a third part of the yearly 
charge, the picking and drying are eſtimated at another 
third, and the reſt is laid out in the managing of the 
ground, _ | | 
The hop planters in England reckon, that they have 
but a moderate return when the produce of an acre of 
hops does not ſell for more than thirty pounds. They 
frequently have fifty, fixty, eighty, or an hundred pounds 
for an acre; nay, ſome have got conſiderably more than 
even this laſt ſum for every acre of hops, at a time when 
the crops of other hop grounds have failed in general, 
and theirs have ſucceeded. But if, on one hand, ſuch 
extraordinary profit, being very uncertain, is not to be de- 
pended upon; ſo, on the other, it ſhould not be: paſſed 
over quite unnoticed, becauſe it is among the chances 
which may make amends for failing years. Upon the 
whole, if the total charge of an acre of hops is computed 
as above, at fifteen pounds a year, and its produce, at an 
average of years, at thirty pounds only, the clear profit 
from an acre will be fifteen pounds a year. | 
Though it be common in England to ſee ten, twenty, 
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man; and though ſome who ſpare neither care, induſtry, 
or expence, to make their plantations of this kind flouriſh, 
receive two thouſand pounds a year for their hops, not- 
withſtanding the high price of labour, manure, and every 
other article relating to their proper management; yet 
the intelligent huſbandman will eaſily perceive,that it is not 
prudent for poor farmers, or men of {mall fortune, to en- 
gage far in this branch of improvement; for it requires a 
pretty conſiderable ſtock at firſt to cultivate a large plan- 
tation, to furniſh it with poles, and to perform every 
other requiſite. The expence will neceſlarily be great, 
and the undertaker muſt expect to lie out of his money 
for two or three years, before he can have any return of 
profit; and even when his hops do come to their bearing- 
ſtate, and he is in hopes of making good the charges he 


has been at, a bad ſeaſon may fruſtrate his expectation. 


Small parcels of hops, ſuitable to the abilities of the far- 
mer; for even the pooreſt may eaſily ſpare time and la- 
bour, to plant a few of them in a corner of his garden, 
or other ground, and to ſet fallies, willows, or aſh, for 
poles in his hedges or elſewhere, will yield him a pretty 
profit, without his laying out any money: ſo that, in ſet- 


ting forth the expences and riſk which attend the cultiva- | 


5 


alſo are quick growers; and when they are planted cloſe 
1 they ſhoot up tall and ſtrait, and make good 
ES, | 


are ſo tough and durable, that three ſets of them will laſt 
twenty years: but poles of alder, poplar, abele, ofiers, 
or ſallies ſoon rot, or become brittle; ſo that five ſets of 
them, at leaft, will be requiſite within that time. The 
aquatic kinds are therefore to be eſteemed only for a firlt 
ſupply, till the plantations of aſh and cheſnut become fit 


for the future recruit of the hop-ground. 


Hops are, like other vegetables, liable to various acci- 
dents and diſtempers, the principal and moſt fatal of which 
are the fly, the fen or mould, the mildew, and what the 
planters call fire-blaſts. 

The reverend Dr. Hales, treating of this ſubject in his 
excellent Treatiſe of Vegetable Statics, gives us the fol- 
lowing account of the ſtate of hops in Kent, in the year 
1725, which he received from Mr. Auſten of Canterbury, 
who was a very great planter, and an accurate obſerver. 

In mid April, not half the ſhoots appeared: above 
ground; ſo that the planters knew not how to pole them 
to the beſt advantage. 4% ETTIT ELD 

*© Upon opening the hills, this defect of the ſhoot was 
found to be owing to the multitude and variety of vermin 
that lay preying upon the roots, and of which the increaſe 
was imputed to a long and almoſt uninterrupted feries of 
dry weather for three months before. Towards the end 
4 April, many of the hop vines were infeſted with 

ies. 5 5 45 

* About the 20th of May there was a very unequal ap- 
pearance, ſome vines being run ſeven feet, others not 
above three or four, ſome juſt tied to poles, and ſome not 
viſible; and this diſproportionate inequality in their ſize 
continued through the whole time of their growth, | 

The flies now appeared upon the leaves of the for- 
wardeſt vines, but not in ſuch numbers here as they did in 
moſt other places. About the middle of June the flies in- 
creaſed, yet not ſo as to endanger the crop ; but in diſtant 
plantations they were exceedingly multiplied, ſo as to 


* 


| [warm towards the end of the month. - | 
thirty, or more acres of hop ground in the hands of one | 


On the 27th of June ſome fpecks of fen appeared, 
From this day to the gth of July the weather was very 
dry. At this time, when it was ſaid that the hops in molt 
parts of the kingdom looked black and fickly, and ſeemed 
paſt recovery, ours held out pretty well, in the opinion 0 
the moſt ſkilfu] planters. The great leaves were indeed 
diſcoloured, and alittle withered, and the fen was ſome- 
what increaſed, ; 

« From the gth of July to the 23d, the fen in, 
creaſed a great deal; but the flies and lice decreaſed, " 
raining much daily. In a week more, the fen, whic 
ſeemed to be almoſt at a ſtand, was conſiderably in- 
creaſed, eſpecially in thoſe lands where it firſt appeared. 
% About the middle of Auguſt the vines had — 
growing both in ſtem and branch, and the for warde 
began to be in hop, the reſt in bloom: the fen contin” 
ſpreading where it was not before perceived; and not o 
the leaves, but mariy of the burs alſo were tainte 
with it. | Sie art, hed -1 gh 

« About the 20th of Auguſt ſome of the hops 8 
infected with the fen, and the whole branches Were wi 
rupted by it. Half the plantations had eſcaped f * 
well hitherto, and from this time the fen ng 
little : but ſeveral days of wind and rain in the ing 
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ing week diſtorted the plants ſo that many of them be- 
an to dwindle, and at laſt came to nothing; and of 
thoſe which then remained in bloom ſome never turned 
to hops, whilſt many of thoſe which did were ſo ſmall, 
that they ſcarcely exceeded the ſize of a good large bur. 
« We did not begin to pick till the 8th of Septem- 
ber, which is eighteen days Jater than we began before. 
The crop was little above two hundred -on an acre of 
ground, and not ood, The beſt hops ſold this year 
at Way-hill, for ſixteen pounds the hundred.“ | 
As a farther means of inveſtigating of the cauſe of 
this pernicious diſtemper, Dr. Hales relates the follow- 
ing experiment, which he himſelf made on hops. In 
the month of July, he cut off two thriving hop vines, 
near to the ground, in a'thick ſhady part of the garden, 
and left the pole till ſtanding. He ſtripped the leaves 
from off one of theſe vines, and left them on the other, and 
then ſet their ſtems in known quantities of water in 
little bottles. That with leaves imbibed in a twelve 
hours day, four ounces, and that without leaves only three 
fourths of one ounce. BL 
He took another hop-pole with its vines on it, 'and 
having carried it out of the hop-ground into a free and 
open expoſure, theſe plants imbibed and perſpired there 
double the quantity of the before-mentioned which had 
leaves on it, in the hop-ground. This ſeems to indicate 
that the reaſon why the hop - vines on the outſide of gar- 
dens, where they are moſt expoſed to the air, are ſhort 
and poor, in compariſon of thoſe in the middle of the 
ground, is, becauſe, being much drier there, their fibres 
harden ſooner, and therefore they cannot grow ſo kind] 
as thoſe in the middle of the ground, which, by the ſhade 
and ſhelter they afford each other, are always kept moiſter 
and more ductile. . 
From this perſpiration of their fluid, the ſame attentiye 
obſerver of nature forms the following calculation. There 
being a thouſand hills in an acre of hop- ground, and each 
hill having three poles, and each pole three vines, the 
number of vines will be ooo, each of which perſpiring 
four ounces, the ſum of all the ounces perſpired by an 
acre in twelve hours of day will be 36000, equal 15750000 
grains, equal 62007 cubic inches, or 220 gallons, which 
being divided by 6272640, the number of ſquare inches 
in an acre, it will be found, that the quantity of liquor 
perſpired by all the hop-vines will be equal to an area of 
liquor as broad as an acre, and 2 part of an inch deep, 
beſides what is evaporated from the earth. 
| Now this quantity of moiſture, in a kindly tate of the 
air, if daily carried off, is ſufficient to keep the hops in a 
healthy ſtate: but in a rainy moiſt ſtate of air, without 
a due mixture of dry weather, too much moiſture hovers 
about the hops, ſo as to hinder, in ſome meaſure, the 
kindly perſpiration of the leaves, whereby the ſtagnating 
ſap corrupts, and breeds mouldy fen, which often ſpoils 
whole tracts of, till then, flouriſhing hop-grounds. 

This was the caſe in the year 1723, when, for twelve 
or fourteen days, almoſt continual rains fell, about the latter 
half of July, after four months of dry weather; upon 
which the moſt flouriſhing and promiſing hops were all in- 
ected with mould, or fen, in their leaves and fruit, while 
the then poor and unpromiſing hops eſcaped, and produced 
plenty, becauſe they, being ſmall, did not perſpire ſo great 
2 quantity as others, nor did they confine the perſpired va- 
pour ſo much as the large thriving vines did in their ſhady 

_ thickets, | | 
The planters of hops remark, that when a mould, or 
fen, has once got poſſeſſion of any part of the ground, it 
don over-runs the whole, and that even the graſs, and 
Other herbs under the hops, are infected with it. The 
reaſon probably is, that the exceeding ſmall ſeeds of this 
quick growing mould, or moſs (for ſuch in fact it is) 
. ſoon to maturity, are eaſily blown over the whole 
ground ; and it is undoubtedly owing to the ſame cauſe; 

'1Z, to the remaining diſperſed ſeeds of the precedin 
Year's ten, that ſome grounds are infeſted with this diſ- 
22 for ſeveral years running. The means before point- 
5 Out for curing the moss on fruit- trees ſhould therefore 
be atliduouſly recurred to here, at leaſt ſo far as they can 
1 85 to hops; and, at all events, particular cate 
taken to keep the land always in fine tilth, con- 


vines, in a place remote from the garden, as ſoon as the 
are picked. We have already ſeen inſtances of the cur 
of moſs upon fruit- trees, by the uſe of hog's dung; and 
there is no room to doubt the efficacy of the fame remedy! 
when applied to mouldy, or moſſy hops. rad 
Mr. Auſten, of Canterbury, obſerves that the fen ig 
more fatal to thoſe grounds which lie low, and are cloſely 
ſheltered, than to ſuch as have a high, and open ſituation; 
to thoſe that lie ſhelving to the north, more than to thoſe 
whoſe ſlope is towards the ſouth; to the middle of hop- 
grounds, more than to their outſides, and to dry and light 
grounds more than to moiſt and ſtiff ſoils. This was 
very apparent throughout his plantations, where the land 
was prepared and planted in the ſame manner, and at the 
ſame time. e e b e e 
The mildew, which lights upon hops, is a white dew; 
that falls in ſummer at ſun-riſe, chiefly when the hops ate 
in flower. Its fall is ſo unequal, that it ſometimes em- 
braces a whole diſtri, and ſometimes only parts of it. 
This dew dries up the hops, withers and conſumes their 
leaves, and conſequently ruins the crop. There is,” ſay 
the authors of the Journal Oeconomique, whoſe account 
of this diſtemper, to which hops are extremely liable, we 
ſhall copy here, „no other remedy. from nature againſt 
this miſchance, except rain ſufficient to waſh the plant, 
and clear it entirely from this fatal dew: but as rain ſel- 
dom comes quite ſeaſonably to the relief of the plant thus 
affected, artificial means have been ſought, for inſuring it 
againſt this accident. Some have ſurrounded their hop- 
grounds with hogs- dung; others have employed petſons ta 
go through the ground with veſſels full | of -beech-afhes, 
and to throw them upon the hops while the mildew was 
falling; and both ſides, profiting by their experience, pro- 
tend to have found a ſpecific preſervative againſt the bad 
effects of the milde w. They have even proceeded ſo far, 
as that each fide affirm their's to be the only 3 
Thoſe who uſe hog- dung ſay, that the aſhes may probably 
hinder the action of the dew upon the plant; but that 


they muſt, at the ſame time, ſtop up its pores, and de- 


prive the ſoil of its humidity ; a circumſtance equally ruin- 
ous to the plant: and that, beſides, beech is not to be 
found every where, and if it muſt be brought from afar, 
the remedy would in ſome meaſure become impracticable, 
by the ſcarcity and difficulty of procuring it. The parti- 
ſans of the aſhes ſay, that they cannot comprehend how 
hog-dung laid round the hop-ground in the ſpring, ſhould 
preſerve ſuch virtue as to deſtroy the bad quality of this 
mildew in the ſummer. In ſhort, to render this diſcuſſion 
complete, each fide alledges, that the trials which they 
have made of the other's remedy did not ſucceed, —_ 
«© This diſpute, the ſubje of which is highly intereſt- 
ing to all countries where beer is the common drink, ex- 
cited a naturaliſt to examine the nature of this mildew ; 
and with the aſſiſtance of a microſcope he perceived it to 
be full of the eggs of little inſects, which fly in vaſt num- 
bers in the air while the hop is in bloſſom. Tbeſe inſeQs 
gnaw the leaves even of trees, and, like others of their 
ſpecies, undergo various metamorphoſes. This diſcovery 
induced him to believe, that, as inſects are not apt to at- 
tack perfectly healthy trees, or vigorous plants, but on 
ſuch as are feeble and ſickly. (they being indued with ſuch 
nice ſenſations as to diſtinguiſn by the outſide only, per- 
haps by the ſmell, a plant which is vitiated within, though 
it may appear to us to be quite fair and ſound) hog-dung 
might probably give ſuch vigour to the hop, as to render 
theſe little animals afraid to attack it: for it has been re- 
marked, that the inſets which nip a leaf, leave it as ſoon 
as they find in it an abundant juice, the ſalts of which, it 
may be preſumed, are too ſtrong for them; and that they 
fix on thoſe only which begin to decay and loſe their ſap. 
Aſnes may likewiſe have the power of hurting them, 
and its ſalts may be capable of giving them diſturbance. 
But late experience hinders us from giving entire credit to 


theſe two remedies, and ſhews, that if they have ſomes 


times ' preſerved hopꝭ from the effeQs' of the mildew, we 
are not to conclude that they will always anſwer this de- 
Grable enen ett eln eng ee 
„A very good huſbandman ſaw his hops ſpoiled by the 
mildew, notwithſtanding the dung with which they were 
ſurrounded, and the aſhes that were thrown upon them: 


antly free | 
1 my from weeds, and to burn all. the fenny hop- 


in a little time the leayes of the plants were covered with 
4 D millions 


hops, add the writers of the Journal Oeconomigue (whom 
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wiſe to be conſidered, is in general thought to be the leaſt 


be gathered with great care: no leaves ſhould be taken, 


and ſprigs of hops, that beer acquires additional ftrength, 
becomes the more wholſome, and will keep the longer. 


millions of (mall white inſets. The aſhes, indeed, ſeem- 

ed to kill them; but, as was obſerved above, they at the 
ſame time deprived the ſoil of its neceſſary moiſture, De- 
firous of ſaving his hops, he recollected an axiom in me- 
dicine, importing, that bitter things kill worms : amarum 
aecat vermes. He then ordered a quantity of wormwood 
to be bruiſed ; and having infuſed-it in water, he ſprinkled 
his hops with the infuſion, by means of a forcing pump; 
but he was too late, the hops being already deſtroyed. A 
olergy man in his neighbourhood, who was well verſed in 
matters of agriculture, and to whom he related his bad 
ſucceſs, anſwered, that when ſuch an accident happened 
to him, he, without giving himſelf fo much trouble, or- 
dered his people to ſtrip off immediately all the leaves of 
his hops, and that, the ftalks puſhing out other leaves, he 
had at leaſt one half, and ſome times two thirds, of his 
ordinary crop.” _ | | 

„„The publication of the above account concerning 


we continue to copy) in one of their ſubſequent papers, 
„has excited a ſkilful farmer to communicate his expe- 
riments on this ſubject. The reader will perceive, by the 
following extract of his letter, which we are impatient to 
publiſh to the world, the obligations that are due to him 
from all thoſe who cultivate hops, and the eredit he de- 
ſerves in what he relates. 1 

I was informed ſome years ago, that hogs dung 
might be employed to great advantage in hop gardens : ne- 
vertheleſs, as | could not conceive the reaſon of the advan- 
tage which the hops derived from that ſort of dung, I gave 
myſelf no trouble about uſing it preferably to any other; 
but having this laſt year loſt almoſt all my hops by the 
mildew, and having obſerved but one ſingle place where 
the fruit remained entire, and in a perfect ſtate, I found, 
upon diligent inquiry, that my ſervants had laid hogs dung 
upon that very ſpot, preciſely where the mildew had not 
injured the fruit. I am therefore convinced of the good 
effefts of this dung in hop gardens, and the more fo, as I 
am certain that my land was prepared with dung of all 
forts. The farmer will therefore find his account in uſing 
for his hop grounds all. his hogs dung (which, it is like- 


ſerviceable to corn lands) and in covering his hop trench- 
es, both in autumn and ſpring, with the fame kind of 
dung new, before it is rotten.” _ | 
The latter part of this latter is calculated for ſuch gene- 
ral utility, that we cannot refrain from adding it here, 
though at the hazard of digreſſing from the preſent ſub- 
ject. The directions given in it are indeed uncommon ; 
but we can hardly ſuppoſe, that the writer of it would in- 
ſtance facts, without having a foundation for ſo doing. 
When hops are ſcarce, their leaves and ſprigs ought 
to be gathered, for ſeveral uſeful purpoſes ; but they muſt 


but ſuch as are clean, young, whole, and green; and 
only the tips of the ſprigs that are green, young, and full 
of juice, They muſt be dried in a very clean and airy 
| "Em 18 a : Ps 

. $6 Theſe may be uſed in brewing, for an after-beer, or 
for common ſmall beer; for by throwing in the leaves 


„ FThbe leaves and ſprigs of hops are, during the ex- 
ceſſive colds of winter, an excellent cordial to cattle, 
whom they ſtrengthen prodigiouſty. The method of uſ- 
ing them, is to infuſe: them in boiling water, and to mix 
this infuſion with the ordinary drink of the cattle, 

„Cattle may be ſtill more ſtrengthened, by mixing 
with their drink the tops of pines or firs; and to render 
theſe the more efficacious, it is proper to boil them in a 
kettle, that all the reſinous ſubſtances may diflolve, and 
to pour the extract into their drink. Some of my cows, 
then kept on a little farm, which is ſurrounded with 
mountains, were ſo affected by a prodigious cold, that the 
very. marrow was almoſt frozen in their bones: they lay 
helpleſs upon the ground, and though the beſt of fodder 
was given them, could not uſe their limbs or riſe up. I 
can aſcribe to no other cauſe, than the remedy- which I 
have juſt now. pointed out, the ſurprizing cure of theſe 
animals. In one month's time, they were ſo well reco- 
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ſince they have reſiſted the moſt violent cold, without be- 
ing in the leaſt affected. The fingularity of this event 
determined me to impart it to you, in order that every 
body may, upon the like occaſion, have recourſe to the 
ſame remedy.” ha wy | | 
As to the fire-blaſt, as it is commonly called, we ſhall 
only add here, what Dr. Hales had related, that, in the 
month of July, which is the ſeaſon when this blight. is 
| moſt apt to affect hops, he had ſeen the vines in the 
middle of the hop ground ſcorched up. almoſt from one 
end of a large plantation to another, when a hot gleam of 
ſun-ſhine came immediately after @ ſhower of rain; and 
that, at ſuch times, vapours may be obſerved, with the 
naked eye, to aſcend ſo plentifully, as to make an object, 
which was before clear and diſtinct, become immedi. 
ately very dim and tremulous. It was therefore probably 
owing to the much greater quantity of vapours in the 
middle of the hop garden, than there was towards its 
ſkirts; and that middle being the denſeſt medium, the rays 
of the ſun may have been collected nearer to a point, by 
paſſing through that denſer medium, than they were in 
the outer parts of the ground. The courſe of* the ſcorch 
was at right angles to the beams of the ſun at about eleven 
o'clock, at which time the hot gleam happened. The 
hop ground was ſituated in a valley, running from ſouth- 
weſt to north-eaſt ; there was very little wind, and that 
in the courſe of the ſcor en. 
HOPPER, a kind of baſket, in which the ſeed corn 
is carried at the time of ſowing. See the article DRIII- 
P /VVÄ Ä ⁰˙ ꝛ ] ogad rom gti 
HORN-BEAM, the name of a tree very common in 
many parts of England, and in ſome places cultiyated for 
its wood, which is very hard and ſerviceable for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially turnery-ware, mill-cogs, &cc. 
HORSE, a well known quadruped, and one of the 
nobleſt animals we are acquainted with. * 
The moſt noble conqueſt ever obtained by man, was 
over this proud and ſpirited animal, which ſhares with 
him the fatigues of war, and the glories of battle. The 
horſe, not leſs. intrepid than his maſter, ſees danger, and 
defies it; he inures himſelf to the din of arms; he de- 
lights in it, ſeeks it, and is animated with an ardour-equal 
to that of man. He alſo ſhares with his maſter in the 
pleaſures, of the chace, the courſe, and tournaments : 
but his docility being equal to his courage, he is not car- 
ried away by impetuoſity ; but checks its impulſes, and 
not only ſubmits to the hand of the rider, but ſeems.even 
willing to conſult his deſires. Ever obedient to the im- 
preflions he receives, he darts forward, flackens his pace, 
or ſtops, as they happen to indicate: he renounces his 
very being, and exiſts merely by the will of another, 
which he frequently anticipates, and by the celerity and 
preciſion of his motions, at once expreſſes and executes. 
He feels as much as is deſired, and performs no more than 
the rider pleaſes ;. he gives himſelf up without reſerve, and 
declines nò ſervice ; exerts all his ſtrength, and, that his 
obedience may be complete, will ſtrain every nerve, till 
he even expires under his generous efforte. 
uch is the horſe, whole talents are improved, and his 
natural qualities perfeled by art: from his birth he s 
carefully attended, exerciſed, and fitted for the ſervice of 
man: his education commences with the loſs of his liber- 
ty, and is completed by reſtraint, The ſervitude of theſe 
animals is ſo univerſal and perpetual, that we ſeldom ſee 
them in their natural ſtate. When employed, they ale 
loaded with harneſs; in the ſeaſons of reſt, they are not 
entirely free from ſhackles, and even in the fields and pa- 
ſtures, they carry the badges of flavery, and frequent / 
bear the cruel marks of labour and pain, Their mouths | 
disfigured with furrows, occaſioned by the bit; their des 
deformed with ulcers or cicatrices. from the ſpur; their 
hoofs perforated with nails, and their attitudes, by the con- 
tinued preſſures of the harneſs, cramped and conſtrained; 
even thoſe, whoſe ſervitude is of the eaſieſt kind, ber 
kept chiefly for ſhew. and magnificence, and whoſe gil 
chains are not ſo. much intended for an ornament to them 
as. to diſplay the opulence of their maſter, are GET, 
diſgraced by the elegance of their foretop, the plaiting ch 
their manes, the gold and ſilken capariſons with me 
they are adorned, than by the iron faſtened to 
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verod, that they roſe without any aſſiſtance, and ever 
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| Natvre is more elegant than art; and in an ani- 
mated being, the freedom of motion conſtitutes the 
beauty of nature. Obſerve thoſe horſes in the Ameri- 
can dominions of Spain, where they enjoy all the ſweets 
of liberty ; how elegant in their attitudes, their running 
and leaping! Free from all reſtraint and ſtiffneſs, they 
are proud of their independence; they fly from man, 
and diſdain his care; they ſeek and find themſelves pro- 
per food ; they range and friſk at liberty in immenſe 
ſtures, cropping the freſh product of a perpetual ſpring. 
No ſettled abode, no other ſhelter than the canopy of a 
ſerene ſky, they breathe a purer air than in thoſe vault- 
ed palaces where we confine them in narrow ſpaces. 
Accordingly theſe wild horſes excel moſt of their ſpecies. 
in ſtrength, fleetneſs, and vigour. In them ſpirit and 
dignity, are the gifts of nature; the other poſſeſs only 
the gifts of art, viz. ſkill and gracefulneſs. 
The nature of theſe animals is not ferocious, they are 
only wild and ſpirited. Though ſuperior in ſtrength, 
they never moleſt other animals; and if moleſted them- 
ſelves, they deſpiſe, diſperſe, or trample upon the aggreſ- 
ſor. They are attached to each other, and herd together; 
not through fear, but from a natural love of ſoeiety. Graſs 
and vegetables being all they deſire, a ſufficiency of food 
is never wanting; and not being carnivorous, they have 
no wars either with other animals, or among themſelves. 
They never diſpute about ſubſiſtence, never contend with 
one another for prey or booty, the uſual cauſes of quarrels 
and battles among carnivorous animals, Thus 'they live 
in peace; every individual has enough, and their appetites 
being ſimple and moderate, they never envy each other. 
All theſe particulars may be obſerved in young horſes 
brought up together; their diſpoſitions are mild and gentle, 
the ſocial qualities are ſeen in them, and their ſtrength 
and mettle are conſpicuous only in acts of emulation. 
They ſtrive to excel in ſpeed, and to accuſtom themſelves 
to danger: they defy each other to croſs a river, or leap a 
ditch; and thoſe which, in theſe natural exerciſes, ſet the 
example, thoſe which voluntarily lead the way, are 2 
the beſt, the moſt generous, and often, when tamed, 
moſt docile and tractable. | Fer £1940 
Some antient authors mention wild horſes, and even the 
places where they were found. Herodotus obſerves, that 
on the banks of the Hypanis in Scythia, were wild white 
horſes ; and he deſcribes others in the northern parts of 
Thrace, beyond the Danube, cloathed with hair five 
inches in length. Ariſtotle mentions Syria; Pliny, the 
northern countries; Strabo, the Alps and Spain, as coun- 
tries that produced wild horſes, 28 the moderns, 
Cardan ſays the ſame of Scotland and the Orkneys; Olaus 
of Muſcovy; Dapper of the iſle of Cyprus, adding, that 
its wild horſes were remarkable for their beauty, ſwiftneſs 
and ſtrength; Struys of the iſle of May, where there is a 
breed of wild horſes extremely (mall. Leo Africanus re- 
lates, that wild horſes were found in the deſarts of Africa 
and Arabia; and affirms, that he himſelf ſaw, in the 
waſtes of Numidia, a white colt with a frizzled mane, 
armol confirms this account, and obſerves that in the 
deſarts of Arabia and Lybia, theſe animals are ſmall, of 
an aſh colour, and ſome of them white, with ſhort briſtled 
manes ; and that neither dogs nor tame horſes can equal 
them in fleetneſs. The Lettres Edifiantes mention very 
ſmall wild horſes in China. 5 „ 
All parts of Europe being at preſent inhabited, and al- 
moſt equally peopled, wild horſes are no longer to be 
und in it; and thoſe in America came originally from 
tame horſes bred in Europe, and carried over thither b 
the Spaniards, where they have ſince multiplied in the vaſt 
tracts of that uninhabited country; for this ſpecies of ani - 
mals were wanting in the new world. The amazement 
. terror of the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, at the 
icht of the horſes and the cavalry, ſufficiently intimated 
to the Spaniards that the horſe was unknown in theſe cli- 
mates, which induced them to tranſport great numbers 
th for miliary ſervice, private convenience, and the 
gel- tion. of the ſpecies. Some they turned looſe in 
[erent lands, and even on the continent, where the 
8 like other wild animals. Monſieur. de la Salle, 
of * Year 1685, ſaw ſome of theſe horfes near the bay 
t. Louis, in North America; but ſo wild that he 
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could not come near them. The author of the adven - 
tures of the Buccaniers ſays, © that in the ifland . of St. 
Domingo, troops of above five hundred. horfes are often 
ſeen that at the ſight of a man they make a general halt, 
while one of them approaching within a certain diſtance, 
ſnorts, flies way, * all the reſt follow him.“ He adds, 
that whether theſe horſes have degenerated during their be- 
ing wild, he cannot pretend to ſay; but he did not think 
them ſo handſome as thoſe of Spain, though undoubtedly 
of that breed. Their head and legs, he deſcribes, as 
very large, the latter full of knots; their ears and neck long. 
The inhabitants eaſily tame them for their ſeveral — 

"hey 


ments, and the hunters load them with their hides. : 

are taken in toils, laid in places where they frequent, are 
eafily entangled, and if by the neck, ſtrangle themſelves, 
unleſs ſome perſon happens to be ready to aſſiſt them. They 
are faſtened round the body and legs to trees, and there 
left two days without either meat or drink. This renders 
them tame, and in time they become as tractable as if 
they had never been wild: and if they ſhould by accident 


recover their liberty, they never regain their former wild- 


neſs, but know their maſters, and. quietly ſuffer themſelves 
to be retaken,” 72h — 
This demonſtrates, that theſe animals, naturally mild, 
are very much inclined to become familiar with man, and 
attach themſelves to him. Accordingly, none of them 
are ever ſeen to leave our dwellings for the foreſts and de- 
ſarts; but, on the contrary, expreſs the greateſt deſite of 
returning to their ſtables; though all they meet with there 
is & groſs food, always the ſame, and generally meaſured 


| out rather by parſimony than their craving appetites z but 


the kind treatment they meet with compenſates for their 
other loſſes. When ſpent with fatigue, the place of reſt 
is a place of delight; they ſmell it — afar; they find it 
out in the midſt of the moſt crouded cities, and ſeem in 
every thing to prefer ſervitude to freedom. The habits 


they have contracted become a kind of ſecond: nature; 


horſes left in the woods having been known to keep n 
continual neighing, in order to be heard; and at the voice 
of a man, have ran to him with tranſport z and amidſt a 
rich variety of agreeable nouriſhment, while deprived df 
human ſociety, they have been known to loſe their fleſh, 
and to become ſtrangely emaciated in a very ſhort time. 
Thus education gives the whole turn to their man- 
ners; and this education requires an aſſiduity, care, and 
attention, that man will not beſtow on any other crea- 
ture ; but the continual ſervices of the horſe make him 
ample amends, CCCCVVVVVVV OH 
The fineſt horſes known in Europe are the Arabian: 
they are larger and fuller than the Barbs, and not inferiot 
to them in ſhape. But as few of them are imported into 
France, the riding maſters have not made any eircumſtan- 
tial obſervations on their perfections and defects. The 


riſes beautifully from the withers, have little manes, the 
head well ſhaped, ſmall and lean ;- the ears handſome and 
well placed; the ſhoulders flat and flender ; the withers 
narrow and plump ; the back ſtrait and ſhort ; the flank 
and ſides round, and not bellying out; the haunehes firm, 
and well ſhaped; the croup ot breech generally ſorhewhat 


and ſeldom flat; the legs handſome, well ſhaped, and 
without hair at the paſtern joint; the foot well made; but 
the paſtern often long. They are of all colours, but ge- 
nerally brown. The Barbs are ſomething negligent in 
their goings ; but, properly encouraged, ſhew an atnzzitg 
ſwiftneſs and vigour ; they are very light, and fit for run 
ning; and ſeem, of all others, the fitteſt to breed from. 
It were, however, to be wiſhed that they were of a taller 


| ſize, the very largeſt being only fourteen hands; and one 


of fourteen hands and an inch is very extraordinary. ' Ex- 
petience has ſhewn that in France, England, &ec: they get 
colts larger than themſelves. - Among the Barbs, thoſe of 
the kingdom of Morocco are aceounted the beſt, except 
the mountain Barbe. Theſe of the reſt of Mauritania 
are inferior to them, as are alſo thoſe of Turky, Petfis, 
and Armenia. All horſes from à hot climate have a 
ſmoother coat than others. The Turkiſh: horſes are not 
ſo well proportioned as the Barbs; the neck flim, a lon 
body, and the feet too ſlender; but are very laborious 5 | 
| 9 loog 


| 


Barbs are more common, their cheſt is long arid fletider, 
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long, and the tail pretty high placed; the thigh well ſhaped, 
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long winded. Nor will this appear ſtrange, if it be conſi- 


dered, that in hot countries the bones of animals are harder 


than in the cold; and for this reaſon it is, that though their 


ſhank bones are ſmaller than the horſes of this country, 
yet their legs are ſtronger. 


The Spaniſh horſes, which are placed next to the Barb 


in rank, have a long thick neck, with a large mane; the 


head full large, and ſometimes the fore- top large; the ears 
long, but well placed; the eyes full of fire, and the air 
noble and ſpirited; the ſhoulders thick, and the cheſt 
broad ; the back often ſomething low ; the ribs round, but 


the belly often too large; the croup. generally round and 


large, though in ſome longiſh ; the legs beautiful and 


without hair; the ſinew well detached ; the paſtern ſome- 


times longiſh like the Barbs ; the foot a little lengthened 


like that of a mule; and the heel often too high. The 
ine bred Spaniſh horſes are plump, well-ſet, and place the 
legs well on the ground ; they have alſo a great deal of 
motion in their paces ; great agility, fire, and ſtatelineſs. 


Their coat is generally black, or a light cheſnut ; though 


there are ſome of all the uſual colours. But it is very ſel- 


.dom that any are ſeen with white. legs or muzzles ; the 
Spaniards having ſuch a diſlike of theſe marks, that they 
never breed from horſes which have them. A ſtar in the 
forehead is all they require; but they value horſes of one 
intire dark colour as much as we deſpiſe them: both theſe 
prejudices, though oppoſite, are perhaps equally ill founded, 


there being very good horſes with all kinds of marks; 


and ſome excellent among thoſe which are all of one co- 
lour. This minute difference in the coat does not proceed 
from the nature or conſtitution of the horſe ; but from an 
external, and at the ſame time fo ſuperficial a quality, that 


a flight wound in the ſkin is ſufficient to produce a white 


ſpot: further, the Spaniſh horſes, whether intirely of one 
colour, or not, are all marked on the off-thigh with the 


mark of the ſtud where they were bred. They are not 
uſually large ſized ; though ſome riſe to fourteen hands and 
one or two inches, "Thoſe of Upper Andaluſia are eſteemed 


the beſt of all, though they are apt to have the head too 
long; but this blemiſh is overlooked in conſideration of 
their excellent qualities; as courage, gracefulneſs, obe- 
dience, ambition; and, in activity, they even exceed the 


Barbs. Theſe advantages recommend them above all other 
horſes in the world, whether for war, ſtate, or the ma- 


Nage. | Hun 
| The fineſt Engliſh horſes greatly reſemble the Arabians 


and Barbs in ſhape ; indeed they owe their origin to them; 


but the head is much Jarger, though well made, and has a 


fine fore-top; the ears longer, but properly placed. By 


the ears alone an Engliſh horſe may be diſtinguiſhed from 


the Barb : but the greater difference is in the ſize ; the 
Engliſh horſes are much larger and well-ſet. Their com- 


mon height is fourteen hands two inches, and even fifteen 
hands is not very extraordinary. They are all colours, and 


all marks; are generally ſtrong, mettleſome, bold, bear- 


ing great fatigue, excellent for hunting and racing, but 
want air and agility ; they are ſtiff, and have little free- 
dom in their ſhoulders. | | | 

The Italian horſes were formerly much finer than at 
preſent, the ſtuds having been neglected there for ſome 
time paſt paſt: the kingdom of Naples, however, till 
affords fine horſes, eſpecially for carriages ; but they have, 
in general, large heads and thick necks: they are alſo un- 


_ tractable, conſequently are difficult to be trained. Theſe 
defects are, however, in ſome meaſure, compenſated by 


the largeneſs of their ſize, their ſpirit, and the beauty of 
their motions. They are excellent for parade, and very 
much affect ſtatelineſs. N | 

The Daniſh horſes are of ſuch a large ſize, and fo well 
ſet, that they are preferred to all others for coach horſes : 
ſome are perfectly well moulded, though in general their 
formation is not very regular ; moſt of them having a thick 
neck, broad ſhoulders, the back a little too long and low; 
and the croup too contracted for the breadth of the cheſt; 
but they all move well, and are in general excellent for 
war and ſtate, They are of all colours, even the moſt un- 
common; the pye and ſpotted being ſeldom ſeen but in 
Daniſh horſes. 3 3 TO Oe” 

Germany affords ſome fine horſes, but the generality are 
heavy and thick winded ; though-moſt of them come from 


HOR 


Turkiſh and Barbary horſes, of which there are many 


ſtuds ; as alſo of Spaniſh and Italian horſes : thus th 

make no figure in hunting and racing; whereas the horſes 
of Hungary, Tranſylvania, &c. are very light and fleet: 
the Huſlars and Hungarians ſlit their noſtrils, with a view. 
it is ſaid, to mend their wind, and, at the ſame time, by 
prevent their neighing in the field; it being affirmed that 
horſes, whoſe noſtrils have been flit, cannot neigh, It has 


not indeed been in my power to examine this particular - 
7 


but it ſeems natural to think, that the operation can onl 
weaken their neighing. The Hungarian, Croatian, and 
Poliſh horſes are noted for having what iscalled the maik 
in all their fore teeth, which continues to old age. | 

The Dutch horſes are-very good for coaches, and are 
moſt commonly : uſed in France. The beſt come from 
Friezland. The countries of Bergue and Juliers alſo breed 
very good ones. The Flemiſh horſes are far inferior to 
thoſe of Holland; they have generally large heads, broad 
feet, and their legs ſubject to dropſical ſwellings. The 
two latter are capital faults in coach horſes. 


France produces horſes of all kinds, but not many which 


may be called fine. The beſt ſaddle horſes come from the 
Limoſin, being ſomething like the Barb, and excellent 
hunters, but of a ſlow growth. They muſt not be broke 
young, nor put to any ſervice till they are eight years old. 
Auvergne, Poitou, and the territory of Morvant, in Bur- 
gundy, alſo produces very good ponies. -But Normandy, 
next to Limoſin, affords the fineſt horſes; and if not ſuch 
excellent hunters, they are preferable to the reſt for war, 
are better ſet, and ſooner trained. Lower Normandy and 


Cotentin, are famous for very fine coach horſes; they are 


lighter, and more ſprightly than the Dutch horſes: Fran- 
che-compte, and the Boulonnois furniſh very good 
draught horſes; but a general fault in the French horſes, 
is the width of their ſhoulders; whereas thoſe of the 
Barbs are too much contracted. Buffon. au 
Though the moſt experienced horſemen are not always 
agreed in ſome points relating to the ſhape, make, and 
goings of a horſe, yet they almoſt always accord in this, 
that there ought to be a juſt proportion in all his parts. 
That even when he is taken to pieces, and examined 
ſingly in his particular members, though ſome defects may 
appear, yet when they all bear a juſt correſpondence one 
to another, and concur in ſuch a manner as to render his 
action eaſy, juſt, and regular ; ſuch a horſe cannot be 
greatly diſagreeable, but will, for the moſt part, move 
well, and with a tolerable good grace. On the. other 
hand, ſuppoſe a horſe has ſome parts exquiſitely fine, and 
others indifferent, which frequently happens, it - will mar 
his beauty, and cauſe him to look diſagreeable, and fot 
the moſt part affect his gait and action. | ny hgh 
In order to have a horſe beautiful and finely made, it 
has been agreed, on all hands, that his head ſhould-not be 
long nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy ; his ears thin 
and narrow, and of a becoming length, well ſet on, 


—_ 


pointing inwards; his brow or forehead not too broad 


and flat; his noſe ſomewhat riſing, and of a good turn; 
his noſtrils wide and thin ; his muzzle ſmall ; his mouth 


neither deep nor too ſhallow, with a ſtar or ſnip down his 


forehead, or a blaze, which is no way unbecoming, un- 
leſs it be too large and diſproportioned. 
Horſes that are thus marked have generally one or more 
of their feet white, which is alſo very beautiful, and looks 
lively. His jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, 
not approaching too near together, nor too high upwards 
towards the onſet, that he may have ſufficient room {9 
carry his head eaſy, and in good place. His eyes well 
formed, ſprightly, and of a middle ſize. His neck ſhould 


be arched towards the middle, ariſing by a beautiful gta. 


dation out of his breaſt and ſhoulders, the muſcles.thereof 
diſtin, but no where overcharged with fleſh, growing 
ſmaller and thinner, as it approaches towards his head. 
His ſhoulders ſhould- be thin from the withers, with 2 
gradual enlargement downwards, that his boſom or _ 
be not too narrow nor too groſs. His fore-legs ſtraight 
and well placed; his joints lean and bony y his knees of 
bending, and his paſferns not too long; his feet 10 n. 
and ſmooth, and his ſinews firm and well braced ; 

carcaſe rather round than flat; his back not too low, n 


for ſtrength and durableneſs pretty even and ſtraight. ib 
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ribs rather home than open, as the approach towards his 


haunches; his buttocks round, and the muſcles not too 
fleſhy but diſtinct; his hocks or gambrels neither ſtand- 
ing too wide, nor too near A his hocks ſhould be 
jean and no ways puffed or fle y his paſterns ſhort, his 
legs flat and thin, and his tail ſet in a good place, rather 
high than low, riſing upon every motion of his body. 
The more theſe properties concur in any horſe, the 


more beautiful he muſt be, eſpecially when they correſpond | 


and agree in due proportion, one to another; and the 
more a horſe is wanting in theſe, the more plain and ordi- 
nary he will appear. 3 e fa au 
HORSE-HOE, {ee the articles CULTIVATOR and HoE. 
HORSE-HOEING, the operation of cultivating plants 
according to the principles of the New Huſbandry; viz. 


by hoeing the intervals or = between the rows of corn, | 


and by that means ſupplying the plants with freſh nouriſh- 
ment. © | 

„ have tried, ſays M. de Valliers, to hoe my alleys 
after M. de Chateauvieux's method, which I look upon 
as the beſt and moſt expeditious ; notwithſtanding that ſe- 
veral difficulties which I have met with in the practice of 
it, have obliged me to give it up. For example, the 


gu furrow in the middle of the alley is, according to his | 


irections, to be filled up by two turns of the plough, one 
on the right-hand, and-the other on the left, after which 
it is to be opened again by one turn of the cultivator with 
two mould-boards, or two or three turns of the common 

lough. : 
K «When I ſet about this work, the firſt turn of the 
plough, if the ſhare went to any depth worth ſpeaking of, 
always filled up the furrow in ſuch manner, that to 
prevent its being poached: by the horſes, I tried to make 
them walk on one fide, upon the upper-ground, and conſe- 
juently very near to the rows of corn: but then, in the 
5 place, I could not avoid the deſtruction of a great 
number of plants, without giving ſuch attention as was 
not only exceſſively troubleſome, but almoſt impracticable: 
and ſecondly, I could plough only the ſurface; becauſe, 
as the furrow was filled, the plough could turn up but very 
little earth, without being choaked, and becoming ex- 
tremely heavy. . | | . 

&« If, to ſave the plants, I made the horſes tread partly 
upon the mould turned over into the furrow, the plough 
choaked equally, and for the ſame reaſon, whenever the 
furrow was cut deep. All I could do in this caſe, was to 
give only a ſuperficial ploughing : and with that it was im- 
poſſible to uſe the cultivator with two mould-boards, to 
form the furrow, becauſe that inftrument cannot work in 
any but a looſe well-tilled ground. | | 

All theſe inconveniencies may not happen in a ſoil 
different from mine. I am the more inclined to think 
this, as M. de Chateauvieux certainly does not experience 
them: · but at the ſame time I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
this juſtly celebrated gentleman has inſtruments ſo perfect, 
and directs his ſervants with ſuch ſuperior judgment, that 
few can expect eaſily to equal him in the practice of the 
New Huſbandry, | 


Not being able, for the above reaſons, to do with 


* 
— 


SY 


one turn of the cultivator with two mould boards, what, 


as M. de Chateauvieux himſelf obſerves, can frequently 
not be done with leſs than three or four turns of the 
common pough, which, added to the two turns that are 
| Poon to fill up the furrow, make in all five or ſix bouts, 
purſued, and with great advantage, nearly the method 
ore deſcribed. I ſay nearly that method, becauſe I have 
made ſome few alterations, by which I think it is render- 
ed both eaſier and better, h | 
3 I. I make the mould- board twelve or thirteen inches 
deep, inſtead of nine or ten that it was before. The fur- 
rows are by this means made wider, and the plough is 
more eaſily drawn, becauſe it finds more room to diſcharge 
its load of earth in, and ſuffers Jeſs preſſure. 
g 2 o give the ſecond hoeing with the plough, in- 
— of continuing to turn the earth over towards that 
was 8 the alley where only one furrow was turned up 
the ending of the firſt ploughing, I, on the con- 
"ary, begin this ſecond at that furtow, approaching, if 
poffible, to within two or three inches of the row of corn, 
I make a furrow in the contrary direction, which 


and then 
turns the earth up againſt that row. 


| 


HOP 


My reaſon for ploughing ſo near the rows, when I give 
this ſecond hoeing, is, 4 have obſerved that the rains 
which fall pretty frequently in the ſpring, between the firſt 
ploughing and the ſecond, harden the earth greatly, and 
that drought afterwards hardens it ſtill more, ſo that the 
roots of plants can no longer pierce or ſpread in it with 
eaſe: and yet nothing is more neceſſary, in order to their 
ns benefited by every culture of the earth, than that they 
ſhould find an eaſy a} I into the mould which lies next 
to the rows. It is therefore highly proper to ſtir that mould, 
when the ſecond hoeing with the plough is given, which, 
with me, is when the corn has begun to ſpindle; that be- 
ing the time when the plants ſhoot with the greateſt vi- 


gour, and when their roots ought conſequently to begin to 


extend to ſome diſtance. 


LI have not perceived that the plants have been at al! 
damaged by the plough's coming ſo near them. They 
ought to be ſo much the leſs hurt thereby, as the rows are 
placed over a furrow which has been cut deep; a ſituation 
which, alone, is capable of making the corn tiller, and 
puſh ſtrongly: though the aſſiſtance of culture is likewiſe 
neceſſary, to ſupply the ſtalks and ears with plentiful nou- 
riſnhment. | | 

I am the better pleaſed with this method of bringing 
the hoe-plough almoſt cloſe to the rows, as-it facilitates a 
very important operation ftrongly recommended by M. 
Duhamel, and which J never before thought practicable: 
I mean, the raiſing up of the earth about the bottom of 
the plants; as well to give them greater nouriſhment, as 
to prevent their being lodged. The following is my me- 
thod on this occaſion, n 

„When [ fill up the furrow which I have cut as cloſe 
as poſſible to the row, I hold the plough ſloping, in ſuch 
manner that the earth is forced away from it, and is raiſed 
up about the plants. If this ſlope is not ſufficient, which 
may ſometimes depend on the condition of the ground, or 
the dexterity of the ploughman, I, in that caſe, make the 
mould board two or three inches wider, when I uſed to fill 
the furrow, than it was when I made that furrow : and to 
this end I ſcrew on to the extremity of the moultd-board, a 
thin plate of iron about four or five inches wide. Thoſe 
who practiſe the New Huſbandry in ſo extenſive a manner 
as to employ ſeveral ploughs, will find no inconvenience 
in having one, larger than the reſt, purpoſely for this im- 
portant operation. As 1 do not give this ſecond hoeing 
with the plough, till after the corn has begun to ſpindle, 
it is eaſy for me to avoid burying the plants, eſpecially if 
there are no great clods in the ground: but, at all events, 
I always earth the plants up as much as poſlible, when 
there is no other danger than that of burying here and 
there a few of them, becauſe that accident is eaſily reme- 
died afterwards, if it be worth while. | 
When I am to give the third hoeing with the plough, 
I conſider the condition of the ground. If it is in good 
tilth, well looſened, and free from weeds, -I uſe only the 
cultivator : otherwiſe I uſe the plough, three or four turns 
of which are ſufficient to perform this operation in the 
following manner : | eos ot Tab 

The firſt cut turns the earth over into the middle 
furrow : the ſecond and third are in a contrray direction; 
and the fourth takes up what was looſened . by the third, 
wheteby the furrow is replaced in the middle of the alley. 
Some time after this, and eſpecially if a ſhower of rain 
has fallen, I cut that furrow ſtill deeper, by one turn of the 
— or double cultivator, as M. de Chateauvieux di- 
rects. " | * | 

„% But as, even after all theſe ploughings, the great 
furrow may chance to be neither deep enough, nor ſuffi- 
ciently cleared of mould, owing either to the imperfection 
of . the inſtruments made uſe of, or to the inaptitude of the 
ploughman, that defect may eaſily be remedied after 
harveſt, by giving one ploughing more, which is to be 
begun by throwing up the earth to the right and left to- 
wards the ſummit of the beds; that is to fay, over the 
ſtubble. This practice is alſo confirmed by M. de Cha- 
teauvieux's inftructions. | A 

The one ploughing extraordinary which this opera- 
tion requires, ought not to be thought much of; becauſe 
the moſt important point in the New Huſbandry certainly 
is, the providing of a good depth of well ſtirred mould, for 
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HOT-BEDS, beds of earth enriched with manuté, in 


order to forward vegetation, when the ſeaſon or climate 
is not warm enough for the purpoſe, 5 

By means of hot- beds, ſkilfully managed, the ſeeds of 
plants, brought from any country between the tropics, 
may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 

Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vege- 


tation, to promote the growth of any plahts, theſe muſt 


be duly. proportioned, ſo as neither to exceed nor come 
ſhort of the bounds nature has allotted for it. 5 

The uſual way of making hot- beds, is of horſe litter 
and graſs mixed together, and left on a heap for eight of 
ten days to putrify, and then removed into a bed, and 
covered up with glaſſes. 


For railing cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, radiſhes, 


and other tender plants and flowers in January or Febtu- 
ary, Mortimer directs to provide a warm place, defended 


from all the winds, by being incloſed with a pale or hedge 


of teeds or ſtraw, about ſix or ſeven feet high. Within 
this raiſe a bed two or three feet high, and three feet over; 


of freſh horſe dung, about ſeven or eight days old; then 


tread it down very hard, make it level, and, if you will, 


edge it round with boards or brick, laying fine rich mould 
about three or four inches thick ori it. When you fihd | 


by your finger, that the extreme heat of the bed is ober; 
plane your ſeeds at pleaſure; and ſet your forks four or five 
inches above the bed; to ſupport the frame, arid cover 
with ſtraw or mat, to ſecure the ſeeds and plants from 


cold and wet; only uncover them in a warm day, an| 


hour before noon, and. cover them again an hour after. 
Obſerve to earth up your plants, as they ſhoot up, and, 
when able to bear the cbld; tranſplant them. . 
In Holland they uſe hot: beds made of ſand; and like- 
wiſe of tanners bark, which, when once ri 
will maintain an equable heat for ſix mont 
Bradley propoſes very juſtly a thermometer to be uſed 
to regulate the heat of the hot-beds. Thus, a hot-bed 
for cucumbers muſt be kept fo hot as to raife the ſpirit in 
a glaſs to the ſame height as the natural temperature of 
the weather will raiſe it about the end of May ahd June, 
when cucumbers will grow without artificial heat er 
BAM ³ A na EE . 
HOVEL, a ſhed open on the ſides, and covered over- 
head. e E 1s 
HOVEN, a diſeaſe common to cattle, en eating foo 
greedily of green clover. It conſiſts in the paunch of the 
creature being ſwelled to a very great degree, which often, 


if not prevented, puts an end to the creature's life, The 


ſureſt method of curing this terrible diſeaſe, is that of 
making an inciſion into the paunch of the beaſts and by 
that means the wind, which cauſed the ſwelling, will 
eſcape through the orifice, and the creature recover. 

A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has given the following account of his performing 
this operation. =: 

<« took, ſays he, a 
ing my eye on the moſt prominent part of his bell) 
thruſt the blade through the integuments quite into the 
abdomen : there iſſued out a great guſt of wind very, fe- 


tid, With ſome water of a rediſh colour: the bullock | 


ſeemed eaſier, but far from well; for the wound preſently 
clofed up, and admitted no more air to eſcape; fo that I 
was under the neceſſity of ſtabbing. him twice more in 
different parts of the belly before he was thoroughly te- 
lieved, which, by the help of a clyfter after the laſt ſtab, 
was preſently brought about: and here give me leave, 
gentlemen, before I leave this ſubject, to give a few Cav- 
tions to thoſe who may be under the neceſſity, one time or 
other, of performing this very uſeful operation: refleion 
and experience watrant me in them, therefore I thall free- 
1y proceed. 4 _ 

„ Firſt then, if it be performed with a pen-knife, not 
to be fearful in puſhing in the blade a proper length, till 
you find wind iflue out; for if the wind de in the cavity 
of the belly, you cannot poſſibly hurt the gut, the whole 
body of the wind being between you and it, which no 
reaſonable bladed pen-knife can touch; and if the wind 
ſhould be pent up in the inteſtine, you muſt penettate it 


before the beaſt can be relieved. To this haſt, perhaps, | 
it may be objected, that we run the hazard of killing the 
far from thinleing 


beaſt by wounding the gut; but I am 
| 3 


gory RT 


ſharp-pointed pen-Khifo, and fix- 


fo, as I hive feen many wounds of the inteſtine, both ig 
man and beaſt; vefy happily _ yet granting there 
might be ſome danger in it, ftill we ate Cettain, if the 
' pobr beaft can get tio relief, it muſt die; and fo circum- 
ſtaticed, furely; gentlemeh, a doubtful remedy is better 
than none at all. the 159 e e e, 
Another Caution 1s; that Where theſe woundd ate 
made in the belly with a proper peti-knife, it is not ad- 
viſeable t6 have them ſown up; for whete there is à cone! 
tinual motion or action, as thete is in the muſcles of the 
belly and parts adjacent, fich à practice is not only, un- 
warrantable, but cruel; and why ſhould we not Behave 
with humanity to the brute ſpecies, as well as any othet ? 
My laſt caution and advice is, that upon all theſe oc- 
raſions, when the beaſt is relieved of his Wind, a propet 
clyſter ſhould be thrown up immediately, as bot as * 
bear it: theſe clyſters ſtrangely telieve them, by zeling as 
a warm, comforting bath to their diſtempered bowels, 
and emptying the ſame of the load of muck within them,” 
HOVER-GROUND, light ground. en ns 
HOUSE-BOTE, an allowance of timber out of the 
lord's woods, for the repairs of a houſe. e 
HULLS; the chaff, or huſks of corn. ee 
— HURDLES, are certain frames mate either of ſplit 
timber, 6r of hazel-rods, wattled together, to ſetve far 
gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep-folds, ; ec. 
HURDS, bt Herd of flax or hemp, the coatfer parts 
ſeparated in the drefings from the tear or fine ſtuff, 
HURLE-BONE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 
of the biittsck; very, apt tö go but of its ſockets with a 
hurt or ſtrain. OO ON Arne $a 
HUSBANDRY, the buſineſs or employment bf a far. 
mer, ot perſon who cultivates land, &. © 
Huſbatidry is divided into two kinds, and diſtipguithed 
by the eplthets 61d and new. The former is, that which 
has been präctiſed in all countries from the mot early 


times; and the latter that N by the ingeni⸗ 
dus Mr. Tull, and often called the horfe-Hing bil- 
777 ·dꝛ‚ og Cone 

Experienc ſbews, that land, though ever ſo welt til- 
ed in the autumn, when wheat, for example, is ſown, 
hardens and ſoddens in the winter; its particles, beaten 
down by heavy rains, and funk by their own weight, ap- 
proach each other daily more and mote; the roots of 
the plants cultivated have conſequently leſs and leſs room 
to extend themſelves in queſt of their heceflary food; and 
their interſtices in the earth become of cburſè fo few and 
cloſe, that they are not able to pierce through them, whillk 


weeds ſpring up, and rob them of their nouriſhment, By 
this means the earth, reduced tò nearly the ſame condi- 
tion as if it had not been ploughed at all, is unable wo 
aſſiſt the plants ſown in it in the ring when they ought 
to ſhoot With the preateſt vigour. They conſequehtly 
then ſtand moſt of all in need of the plough to Jeftro 
the weeds, 6 lay Frefh earth to their roots in the room c 
that earth Which they have exhauſted, to break the par- 
 tickes of the grbund anew, ſo as 'to enable their roots to. 
' ſpread," in order to their gathering an ample proviſion 
food, whith chen does them the greateſt Tervice, . 
In the common huſbahdry, 'the whole attention is to 
provide a gfeat ſtore of nouriſhment for the wheat, at 3 
time when tt ſcarcely conſumes any, as it then produces 
only a few blades, after which it is left to itſelf, at a ſea- 
fon when it might, and ſhould be moſt affiſted by 14815 
culture; a management as prepoſterous as it would be to 
give a child a great deal of food, and diminiſh it gradudl- 
ty as de grows bigger; of, to uſe Mr. Tull's compariſon, 
to give ſilk-worms, before they ate hatched, treble the fu 
ſtock of leaves neceffary to maintain them, till they have 
finiſhed their fpitming, and not to allow them any When 
they teally warit being fel. 
Tbe great Advantage of having land in fine tilth before 
it is ſowed, is univetſally acknowledged: but we mult. not 
ſtop at thoſe firſt preparations. Plants requite a continu® 
tion of culture While they 'gtow, and mult not be for{ake® 
till they have attained their full matufity. ©. „ 
| Thofe who are againſt the frequent ploughings uſed in 
the New Hulbandry, zre afraid of drying the earth too 
much; beczuſe, iy this the moiſture eſcapes more 641! 
from a well Ioclened fol, than from a hard and cle 


earth. Ig 
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ts * Y e ſoil or elimate afforded ; and that, on the con- 
In anfwer to this it will appear from 1 re 1 11 plants grow to an amazing ſize, when 
fowing experiments, that, even in the hoe continues] the earth around theny bas been frequently tilted, He 
re  tevevy GNAN, 4 peer RAGING. AG 
conſtantly moifter than that which is ma hurtfu}, per-] chanced to ftand in a turnip field, where, being hoed as 
old way. Inſtead of a ſtagnant wet, * — 5 N turnips were, it acquired a bulk at leaſt equal to A 
haps, than beneficial, to 1 rend Br. Bee er. ga plants of the fame ſpecies; and a plant of muf- 
rr grew higher thall he could reach, ſo as to be 
it, „with open mouth, to drink and retain „5 * | | 15 
preſles _ it falls the land that is untilled, | more like a tree than an herb. ; "AN 
dew, which, when it f * * but is carried o The ſtirring of the earth about the plants whilſt they 
or but poorly tilled, ow rar f the greateſt | grow, is productive of ſuch excellent effects, that, in 
by the next ſun's heat. nge. N * ; and | ſome parts of Berkſhire, and in many places in France, 
fertilizers of the earth, has been * ne AT as to keep they hand-hoe their corn, particularly wheat, and find 
Nn Ned 1 rched up, | that the crops amply repay all the charge and trouble of 
that moiſt, while the 1 ” 3 1 Evelyn's this expenſive operation z which, however, cannot he 
appears, among many * pang The: it up with its performed but in well: peopled countries. Every hufband- 
experiment of digging a hole, an M T I obſerves, | man will immediately fee, haw much a n is pre- 
former mould well pulverized: or, as Mr. 5 e d 1 ferable for this work, and that, to uſe it rightly, the corn 
till a field — ee eee inſuſh- muſt neceſſarily be planted in regular rows, as it is in the 
uent deep ploug ings, | | | . 
cent tillage, alternately: then plouph | Aer eee | Ove reef, ll; Nn d W ee tka 
croſs-wiſe in the drieſt weather, 3 pl yen Le in mend ef dn oultard. | Perennigls require it more 
long; and you will perceive, by the colour * . 4 than ' exovale, ad whe whdels l n in dutumn, and 
gaz every line [ans ene — 7 top to bot- | does not ripen till nine months after, want it more than 
tough land will be as dry as powder, from top | Gringcoten; which: vevipled the pn d pnly for þ few 
0. 5 a | Are ; r has to conquer a ſoil rende are 
Another proof of the benefits which e 3 — Mk — Nt 8 the othet has yot th 
ring the ground well and often __ p Of 3 fun- difficulty to ſurmount, though both of them, and indee 
they grow, and conſequently a cont 7 dry, is thus | all forts of plants, are greatly invigorated by the repeated 
damental principle of the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, 1 lag of fie fie ent tele m Eadty alice hnows 
drawn 2 Dr. Elliot, from the common manner ot * vt efficacy of woed land, before de Mive ren th 
raiſing Indian corn. OO RT 2 | vis | auſted ; and ſuch, in ſome degree, is 
« The land, ſays he, being previouſly pon _ | = _—_— 1 — Ae „dert t oh 460 
ed, and the corn come up, we plough a furrow o = 1 attended with the zdvantage of deſtroying weeds. floß 
corn on each ſide, then hoe Its and the 3 _ Si Fer this lift Jun porta ne part of agriculture was well executed 
up to the corn; ſo that this tillage is near hoes — plant: | by the farcling, or farrifon, as Mr. Tull cally it, of the 
now propoſed for wheat, or whatever dey i Le hed e. pretend to fay, becauſe ye have” np 
only by the way, I would obſerve, that 115 7 ee 14 Hear ebend of the manner in which it was performed; 
between the rows, for Indian corn, is fo flraltow, tha than | but it does not ſeem to have been in any way equal to t 
would be apt to think it intended for SET and by | bocks-bocing huſbandry, which likewiſe, among its many 
merely to kill the graſs and weeds z, whereas ft is foun ed 4 other excellencies, keeps the land from going out of 
experience, that, though there be neither graſs nor wee 3 ilk; * FFF F 
yo gray. th ad i, Nor bel * hoed Sr Letter We ſhall here add Mr. Duhamets pong an the 
that the more the land is plou „erer 1 iven by that gentleman in his Elemen 
nnr hag proc orga; of prareions Dea food apo p50 "TORY 
ds ab re ein? Þ te i of has. e = he bo ei; ſays he, more advantageous tp increaſe 
Denne e de yllait wot] dur itiihy"of Khriy ploughing, than'by dung: 1. Re- 
de proportionably greater aud better ; NN N f | cauſe, in general, only a certain quantity of dung can be 
have Hines 3 3 5 Abe non ch had the product of twenty acres being ſcarcel: ufficient 
why did not the Indian crop exhauſt and ſpend = ren | POWER RE enough for four or five; whereas the particles 
of the land, efpecially when we ory” how 280 1 ” | 2 earth way be divided and ſubdivided almoſt to in- 
corn is made to grow by good tillage? But we 1 a Mer help derived from dung is thertfore limitet; 
Tontrary ; the better the crop of Indian corn, the 51 6 hill no bounds can be ſet to the benefits that may accrue 
the crop will be of oats. There is no ſort of huſban 2% s any LEE ... 
wherein the ſuperior force and virtue of tillage or e Few pants raiſed in dung ever have the fine 
lo evidently appear, as in the raiſing of Indian corn: ſ 4 flavour of thoſe which grow in a good ſojl moderatcdy 
if you ſhout plough and harrow the beſt of land, and ow __ | Ons inches en we en 5 cher, r 
or plant the corn, and never do any thing more * Gs _— ame es of this. Gad! Pee pbb⸗heibs, 
n ö pood in the neighbourhood of 
and tend it well: the poor land well plou | » anenr:eifies. eee ellen 6b Bf ro Ar garden 
e eee ee ee 
lee the efficac and advantage of this repeat þ | ——— Ry e 
c 
Want of the plant in its ſever egrees ot growtn, | 4. rt F Pape tl ey” og, ft Ads manured with 
| bd 3 5 hy 8 not eat oats of the growth of fields manured wit 
keeps the land in a proper ſtate. | Why | STE 2 _ ordne. Bat nothing'is ſo/fhiking as the difference 
fat 2 1 pn K e between the wine of an undunged vineyard, and that pf 
5 * t nee | vey ard, And tat 
| f ſeveral be hi are ſown in a poor but well vines which, have been greatly r A. . 
1 4, a BAD AP ill low in | „ 3. Dung, which is ſuppoſed to act by fermenta 
ploughed land, the blades of the corn will turn yellow. FR 5 585 d an inward diviſion of the · particles of 
the ſpring, eſpecially in dry weather. Let the earth bor- | tion, cauſes . — uſeful,” welt the food 
dering upon thefe rows be ploughed deep, in ſome places] the earth, hi. mae en enn een. bene 
near, and in others farther from the rows, and the plants | which it furniſhes to plants: but the Hong 5 F jd 
will reſume their proper colour; firſt in the places neareſt | dividing choſe er peer ge: kom 80 hich 
tothe new ploughed ground, and-afterwards gradually in | turns ground epi why BR. vr Y ad . . 
the others, according to their diſtance; which proves that | was expoſed to the n | ng fi * Ber 
mey recover their verdure, in proportion as their roots | the Place of another part which is brought INE an 
reach the looſe mould. This holds equally true in all | the earth, up to its förfgee. The-conſegaence of t fs 
ar- W er. ee ee d land is not exhauſted by weeds, agd 
Plants ; for Mr. Tull declares, that he does not remembet | that well ploughed land is not exhauſt: b 
Ever to have ſeen a poor one contiguous to a well-hoed in- that it admits the moiſture of rains r Abe togert * 
terval, unleſs overpowered by a too great multitude of | with the rays of the ſun, all of which cormmoute Fe 
der plants, an exception which muſt be equally made if | to render it'fertile, as bas been proved by YEry Many Ux- 
n were a plant that required more or leſs heat or moiſture | periments. - i | 
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Ing is of infinite ſervice to land. 


© 4. Dung attracts inſets, and thoſe inſets gnaw 
plants. It is well known that the roots of trees planted 
in dunged ground, are very liable to be damaged by in- 
ſets: and this is one of the chief reaſons why floriſts 
baniſh dung from their gardens. Worms, grubs, and 
other ſuch like vermin, make dreadful havock in their 
beds of flowers; and I have ſeen meadows where the graſs 
has been entirely deſtroyed, by their eating its roots. 

« I muſt add, that moſſ ſorts of dung contain a great 
many feeds which fill the land with weeds. 

&« 5. It is true that dung is equally ſerviceable to light 
lands, and to ſtrong ; but the ſame may be ſaid of plough- 
ing. 77 
Land is too ſtrong when its particles lie ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that the roots of plants cannot extend between 
them, without great difficulty in queſt of their neceſſary 
food; for want of which they will remain poor and ſickly : 
but when the ground has been well looſened by repeated 


| ploughings, and its plants are ſet at greater diſtances 


from each 'other, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread N 
on all ſides, to pervade every minute chaſm, and to colle 

ſuch quantities of food as will make the plants grow ſtrong 
and vigorous. The friendly influences of the atmoſphere 
will then penetrate to them. What plainly proves the 
good effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, is, that their fertility 
is ſometimes increaſed by a mixture of ſand, inſtead of 
dung. Now ſand does not afford any nutritive ſubſtance ; 


but only hinders the particles of the earth from re-uniting 
too cloſely. | | 


* Ploughing is equally beneficial to light lands, for the 
very contrary reafon; though theſe do not require fo 
much of it as the other. There is no danger of their 


being exhauſted by any expoſure to the ſun ; but,, on 
the contrary, they acquire an additional degree of ferti- 


lity by the ftirring and grinding 6f their particles, and 
are thereby the better fitted to receive the moiſture of 


rains and dews, and the ſalutary influences of the air and 
ſun ; whilſt their inward pores are at the ſame time better 
adapted to the proper extenſions of the roots of plants, by 
their being leſſened, . 

«© But let the benefits ariſing from dung be ever ſo 
great, let the means of obtaining enough of it be ever ſo 


eaſy, and let even its defects be corrected as much as can 


be, ſtill it will not be the leſs true, that frequent plough- 


5e For this reaſon it is, that land intended for wheat i0 
ploughed three or four times before the grain is ſowed. 


Some farmers, who could not dung all their lands, 
ploughed part of them double the uſual number of times, 


and reaped greater crops from theſe, than from thoſe 
which were dunged. The expence of the ploughings 


extraordinary will be much leſs than the price of the 


dung neceſſary for the land, if the farmer is obliged to 


purchafe it. | 

In 1759, M. Delu gave three ploughings to ſome of 
his fields intended for oats; and though that year was 
very dry and unfavourable to ſpring corn, his oats kept up 


well till they were perfectly ripe, and yielded a full crop 
of excellent grain. | 


He gave five ploughings to a piece of wheat-land, 


which had not been dunged, and at harveſt, had taller and 
finer corn there, than in the neighbouring grounds which - 


had been dunged and cultivated in the uſual way, In 


ſhort, the advantage of thorough tillage, while the plants 


are growing, is ſo great, that, in many places, it has 


been found amply to repay even the expence of digging 
between the rows of corn. | 


«© The farmer muſt not think of practiſing the New 
Huſbandry in land which cannot be brought to a fine 
tilth : for as no remedies are proper for all diſeaſes, ſo no 
one culture can ſuit every kind of ſoil. - | 


6“ have met with very zealous buſbandmen, who have 


been ina great hurry to procure all the inſtruments proper 
for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, before they had examined 
whether their ground was fit for uſing them. In walking 


over the fields, I have found them in ſo bad order as to be 


full of clods, ſtones, and all ſorts of weeds: only the 
bare ſurface of the land had been ſcratched, by what they 


called ploughing ; and indeed their common inſtruments of 


tillage were ſo imperfect, that it was hardly poſſible for 


them to do more. I adviſed them to deſtroy thoſe weeds 


HU.S 


by good and frequent ploughing, to procure good inftry- 
ments, to looſen the ground to a proper depth, to collect 
good manures, to drain their land well by trenches and 
ditches, and, in ſhort, to practice the Old Huſbandry 
completely, before they attempted the new; for, in fad 
all the requiſites in the former muſt be the foundation of 
the latter. | I | 

„To anſwer the ends of this huſbandry, the ſeeds 


have room to extend its roots in ſuch manner that the 
may be able to collect an abundant quantity of food; 
each plant muſt be enabled to tiller greatly, ſo as to pro- 
duce a conſiderable number of ftalks; and each ſtalk 
muſt be enabled to bear a fine long ear, well filled with 
grains to its very point. | = 
To effect the firſt of theſe qualities, the field, after 
being thoroughly ploughed and well harrowed, muſt be gi- 
vided by furrows, the ſpaces between which may be of 
ſuch breadth as ſhall be judged moſt proper ; for neither 
their preciſe width, nor the diſtance between the rows 
of corn, is yet fully determined. In the middle of theſe 
ſpaces, which will be diſtinguiſhed by the name of beds, 
the wheat, or other grain, is to be ſown in one, two, or 
more rows.. An inch will be ſufficient for the diſtance 
between the grains, lengthwiſe of the row; though that 
may be ſomewhat leſs, if the ground be not very good 
for wheat; or, on the contrary, ſomewhat more if it be 
excellent for that grain. By this diſtribution, each plant 
will find, in the intermediate ſpaces between the beds, 
and in the beds themſelves, a ſufficient extent of earth 
wherein to collect its neceſſary food; for thoſe interme- 


diate ſpaces, which I ſhall call alleys, muſt be wide 
[enough to admit of ſtirring the ground in them while the 


plants grow: but to anſwer the ſecond and third intentions, 
it is of conſequence that theſe ſtirrings be performed at 
proper ſeaſons, becauſe each of them is to produce its pat- 
ticular effect. | e 
It is eſſentially neceſſary that the rows of corn be 
ſown very ſtraight; a circumſtance which, though it be 
attended with ſome trouble, ought not to diſcourage the 
huſbandman, becauſe the great difficulty will be only the 
firſt time. After the ground has been once rightly fown, 
it will be eaſy to continue in the ſame regular tract every 


going to obſerve. | > RN 

« If the field be not very large, a furrow traced with 2 
ſpade or pickaxe, directed by a line ſtretched acroſs the 
ground, will enable the ploughman to guide the horſe 
that draws the drill; and he will take care to leave a pro- 
per interval between one furrow and another, if three 
rows are to be ſown. | e 

&« If the extent of ground be too great for the above 
method, poles or ſtakes may be ſtuck, five feet aſunder, 


Jat each end of the field, to guide the ploughman, who, 


with a common plough, will trace ſmall furrows, by the 
help of which the horſe and drill may be properly ditected. 
de It will be right, if poſfible, to ſuit the direction of 
the furrows to the declivity of the land, that the water 
may drain down to the loweſt part of the field, where 2 
ditch ſhould be dug to carry it off : and it will alſo be ne- 
ceſſary, to make them lengthwiſe of the field, if conve- 
nient, that the leſs ground may be loſt by the ſpace which 
muſt be left for the plough to turn in. 85 
« After the ſeed is put into the hoppers of the drill, the 
horſe which draws this inſtrument muſt be made to walk 
ſlowly in the furrow before traced by way of guide: an 
in order to drop as nearly as poſſible the intended quantii 
of ſeed, the outlet of the hopper muſt be proportioned to 
the ſize of the grain. | | . 
« As it will be ſome what difficult to manage the dil 
rightly at firſt, till the buſbandman becomes uſed to i, 
he ſhould look over his field as ſoon as the corn has ſprout- 
ed, and then drop by hand a few grains 1n the places 
where it may have failed. ri TR 
„The land ſhould be ſown about the middle of Sep. 
tember, or, at fartheſt, by the end of that month: ane 
will be right always to try the goodneſs of the ſeed 25. 
hand, by ſowing fry or an hundred grains of it in a 9 
mould, or moiſt ground, where it will ſoon appear Warr 


| rent tf 30 


they all riſe. 
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e Land 


muſt be diſtributed ſo ſparingly, that each plant may 


following year, without taking the precautions I am now 


HUS 


tc Land which retains water ſhould be ploughed once 
in October; when the weather is fine. In doing this, 
a furrow ſhould be firſt cut in the middle of the alleys, 
and then it ſhould be filled with the earth on each ſide, 

even ſo far as to arch it up, and leave only a ſmall furrow 
on either ſide, cloſe to the beds, to drain off the wet, 

which would prove very prejudicial to the plants if it were 

to remain long near their roots. This looſening of the 

earth will alſo fit it for being mellowed by the winter's. 
froſts; to which, however, care muſt be taken not to ex- 

poſe the roots of the corn, by leaving them too bare of 
mould. The moſt proper time for this ſtirring of the 

ground is when the plants have ſhot out ſome blades. - 

« The ſecond horſe-hoeing, which ſhould be given 
as ſoon as the hard froſts are paſt, that is to ſay, by the 
end of March, is intended to make the plants tiller z and 
will have this effect, if, after the earth near the rows 
has been ſtirred a little, that which was before laid up in 
the middle of the alleys be returned back to the furrows 
at their ſides; This earth, having been mellowed during 
the winter, will afford excellent nouriſhment to the plants 
now beginning to vegetate apace, and they will ſoon 
put forth their multiplied ſtalks 
„ The third hoeing, which is the ſecond after winter, 
and is intended to ſtrengthen the ftalks, ſhould be per- 
formed when the ears of the corn begin to appear. This 
culture, which is looked upon as the leaſt Important of 
all, and is ſometimes even omitted without any great in- 
convenience, need not be any thing more than a ſlight 
ſtirring of the earth, in which it will however be right to 
begin to hollow the alleys. s. 

% The laſt ſtirring of the earth between the rows of 
corn is one of the moſt important, being that which makes 
the grains ſwell, and grow full bodied to the very point 
of the ear. The moſt proper time for this is when the 
ears begin to bloom: but as the corn is then high, only 
one furrow can be cut in the middle of the alleys, the 
earth of which ſhould be laid up to the ſtems of the plants 
on each ſide. The plough will hardly be able to paſs 
more than twice in this furrow, which ſhould, however, 
de made as deep as poſſible, in order to bank up the great- 
er quantity of earth. By this operation, the now fallow 
alleys are prepared for the next ſowing; for it is in the 


middle of them that the corn is to be planted the follow- | 


ing year; and the now eared wheat is earthed up, to pre- 
vent its being lodged; though in general corn thus culti- 
vated is leſs apt to be beaten down, than that which is 
raiſed in the common way, becauſe the ſtraw of this, be- 
ing more expoſed to the air, becomes harder, and acquires 
a firmer texture, eſpecially toward its bottom. It is for 
this reaſon that a tuft of corn, which ſtands quite fingle, 
is ſcarcely ever beaten down by-the weather. 

„ Theſe repeated hoeings of the earth will: certainly 


be rewarded with a very plentiful crop, unleſs the ſeaſons | 


prove extremely bad. e HG 1 Big e 
* When the corn is reaped, all poſſible care ſhould 
be taken not to trample. upon the adjoining ploughed 
g e ee e eee 
lt is well known, that vigorous plants do not ripen 
their ſeeds ſo ſoon as thoſe which have been ſtinted in 
their growth :' for this reaſon the corn cultivated accord- 
Ing to the principles of the new huſbandry, ripens later 
than in the common way, and ſhould therefore be ſown 
ſomewhat earlier. | 2 1 
We will now ſuppoſe that the crop is reaped, and 
that the ſame field is to be ſown again with wheat the 
next year, and every year after, as it may be, becauſe the 
rows of corn are placed each time in the middle of the 
former alleys, which have been ploughed during the whole 
year, without producing any thing. Thus, the only dif- 
ference between this new method and the old huſbandry. 
8, that inſtead of reſting, or fallowing, a whole field, 
whilſt another whole field is under corn, and each of them 
s ſeparate from the other; the fallow here is in the ſame 
d as the corn, being interpoſed by means of alleys, 
which are the part reſted between the beds, which are the. 
Part Cultivated: but there is this great advantage here, 
That the ſtirring of the earth in the alleys, which are not 
f woe not only prepares the ſoil admirably for being 
| e next year, but invigor : 
gfowing in the ch 1 OEM 22 5 wr e Ay 
1 | Jo | 
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© Tf it be thought proper to dung the alleys, in order 


prepare them for the reception of the ſeed, the dung, 
which ſhould be thoroughly rotten, muſt be laid in the 
bottom of the deep furrow before made in 'the middle of 
them, and there covered with the earth which was thrown 
up towards the rows of wheat. If the land does not want 
dunging, this deep furrow is filled up without it; and 
this ſhould be done immediately after harveſt, that there 
may be time to give the ground another ſtirring, which 
need only be a ſlight one, before the ſowing of the rows, 
which are now to be in the middle of the former alleys ; 
and the alleys of this year will be in the place of the laſt 
year's ſtubble, 


e Though land, cultivated according to the principles 


of the new huſbandry, does not require ſo much dunging 


as that which is managed in the old way, yet this manure 
will always help to enrich the ſoil, eſpecially if it be uſed 
in the manner here directed. By being thoroughly rot- 
ten when it is laid in the furtow, and there covered over 
immediately after harveſt, it will have time to mellow and 
diffuſe its influence, and not be apt afterwards to choak 
up the ſhares of the drill; an inconvenience which does 
not happen with pigeons dung, which therefore need not 
be ſtrewed till the ground is ploughed for ſowing. 


r # nu no, fig 
* 1, That if dung be uſed. for the ſecond year's crop, 


Y 


very little of it will ſuffice, becauſe it need only be laid 


in the bottom of the furrows. COS | 

% 2. That there can hardly be any occaſion. for dung 
this ſecond. year, becauſe, if the earth of the beds in 
which the wheat grew was, good, that of the alleys, of 
the ſame ſoil, muſt be ſtil] better, by reaſon of its having 


— 


been fallowed and well tilled. 


＋ 


7125 n } 
3. That the ſecond year's wheat is placed in a moſt 


advantageous ſituation, its roots having a depth of twelve 


or fifteen inches to extend themſelves in, by -means of 
the furtow which was in the middle of the alley. For this 


reaſon, corn ought to thrive beſt in thoſe lands which 
have been longeſt cultivated according to the new huſ- 


muy: Aut ah ES 5 
The earth in the alleys is to be horſe-hoed during 


the ſecond year, in the ſame manner, and at the ſame 


. z 


re 
« This frequency of hoeing ought not to be objected 
to; for the labour of the firſt hoeing, to make the furrows 


on each fide of the rows, and lay the earth up in the 
middle of the alleys, cannot be great; and the ſecond 


only returns that earth into thoſe furrows: the third is 
only to ſtir the ſurface of the ſoil: the fourth and laſt is 


to make the deep furrow in the middle of the alleys, and 
bank up the rows of corn on each fide, with the earth 


taken out of it; ſo that neither of theſe operations ever 


extends to above a third part of the ground, at any one time. 


the ſtubble then, becauſe the rows of that will help him 
to guide the drill in ſtraight lines, and the yet unrotten 


ſtraw might be apt to clog the ſhares of the drill, ſo as to 


prevent their working properly. However, if the ſtubble 


be very ſhort, this caution becomes the leſs material, and 
the whole field may then be ploughed; though till it will 
be neceſſary to plough it again in October, in order to 


make drains to carry off the wet. 


5 It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that all the opera- 


tions of which I have been ſpeaking, muſt often be per- 
formed either a little'earlier, or ſomewhat later, accord- 


ing as the year is more or leſs forward; and that it will 


always be to wait till the ground is dry enough 
to be ploughed without danger of its clodding; a circum- 
ſtance which varies greatly, according to the nature of the 
ſoil.“ : F-: $91 z ; F 
The editors of the laſt edition of Mr. Tull's Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, give, in their preface to that work, 


the following comparative calculation of the expence and 


profit of the old | method of culture and the new, drawn 


up by a gentleman who has practiſed both for ſome years, 


and who has no attachment to the new huſbandry, far- 
ther than he has found it anſwer in his trials. They can- 
didly appeal to experience, whether * icle in 
this calculation is not eſtimated in favour of the 


n z whether the expence be not rated lower than 
FS moſt 


„The whole field might indeed be ploughed up after 
' harveſt : but I would adviſe the huſbandman not to touch 


— 
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moſt farmers find. it; and whether the crop be not ſuch as | ** So that the profit on ten acres of land'in twenty 
they would rejoice to ſee, but ſeldom do. ears, .in the new way, exceeds that in the old by one 
<« In the new huſbandry, every article is put at its full | hundred and thirty-five pounds one ſhilling and eight 
value, and the crop of each year is computed four buſhels | pence, and conſequently is conſiderably more than double 
ſhort of the other, though, in ſeveral years experience, | thereof; an ample encouragement to practiſe a method 
it has equalled, and generally exceeded, thoſe of the | whereby ſo great advantage will ariſe from ſo ſmall a 
neighbourhood in the old way.” | quantity, of Jand, in the compaſs of twenty-one years 
| | a „ : | leaſe; one year being allowed, both in the old and new 
An Eſtimate of the Expence and Profit of Ten Acres of Way, of preparing the ground, . W 
Land, in Twenty Years, Me „It ought withal to be obſerved, that Mr. Tull's huſ. 
I. In the Old Way. r we have here, 
| | 7 1 to prevent objections, allowed the charge thereof for the 
_ AI 381. * * p h : firſt year; and moreover, that though the crop of wheat 
Second and third ditto, at 8s. per acre 4 Oo o from the drill-plough is here put only at two quuarters on 
n 00 1. e yet Mr. Tull himſelf, by actual experiment and 
8 | 22 © © | meaſure, found the produce of his drilled wheat crop 
amount to almoſt four quarters on an acre: and, as he 
has delivered this fact upon his own knowledge, fo there 
is no reaſon to doubt of his veracity, which has never 
yet been called in queſtion. - But that we might not be 
ſuppoſed; to have any prejudice in favour of his ſcheme, 
F+ | we have choſen to take the calculations of others rather 
o — | than his, having no other view in what we haye ſaid, 
11 5 6 hon to promote the cauſe of truth, and the public wel- 
"HP a The following account of the advantage of the drilling 
and horſe-hoeing tillage, above the broad-caſt tillage, is 
-. | extracted from the account of the Experiments ſent to the 


Two harrowings and ſowings, at 25. 
6d. per acre — — '— — 1 5 
Seed, three buthels per acre, at 45. — 
per buſhel — — — — — 6 oo. 
Weeding, at 2s. per acre — — 1 00. 
Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at 
6s. per acre — - — — — 3 


* 


Second year for barley coſts 111. 6s. 8d. 
Once ploughing, at 6s. per acre — 3 
Harrowing and fowing, at 1s. 6d. per 
acre —  — — —,— — 01 
4 
0 


: | | ſha Fry 58 Society of Arts, akcce. CER | 
3 _ * on. WOO RT 18 : . The manner and expence of cultivating lands for corn 
Cutring, rang and carrying, at 36. lin ſeveral counties in England, being materially different, 
a 24. per ae — . — 1118 | it is thought proper to prefix to theſe calculations of the 
Graſs-ſeeds, at 3s. per acre. — — 1 10 0 | comparative profits ariſing from the broad-caft,. and from 


17 6 8 | the drilling and horſe-hoeing tillage in Cumberland and 
Yorkſhire, an account as well of the prices of labour, &c. 
as of the manner in which each kind of tillage is practiſed 
in theſe ſeveral counties: to the end that farmers, who 
are the perſons more immediately intereſted, may have 
every circumſtance expoſed to their view, that may the 
better enable them to form their judgments on the ſol- 
35 0 0 lowing eſtimate: + WH > 12 59am ol 


Third and fourth years lying in graſs coſt nothing. 44 11 8 
So that the expence of ten acres in four years | 
comes to 4.41. 118. 8d. and in twenty years to 222 18 4 


1 


Firſt year's produce is half a load of wheat per 
aæàcre, at 7]. per acre — — — — — 
Second year's produce is two quarters of bar- 


ley per acre, at 11. per acre — — — 20 0 o The Prices of Labour, &c. in Cumberland. 


3 


Third and fourth year's graſs is valued at 11. ier eie „ 6 
„% na, I IF Roe ; Bf | Manure, per one horſe cart load — 4 
| 2 To Lime per buſhel (Wincheſter) — — o 2 
So that the produce of ten acres in four years is 70 O OH E 5 
And in e years wire — -— — 530 9 0 re of man and one ora e — 41 
rtrordgs tance hetero... D 4 Horſe-hoeing per acre drilled ——  -— 12 
And there remains clear profit on ten acres in | _ of land per acre | g 6 
twenty years by the old way — — — 127 18 Wpen * r 4 0 
II. In the New Way. | | EN bo ae | 
| Firſt year's extraordinary expence is The Kind of Soil on which the Experiments were made, in 
For ploughingand manuring the land, | . | Cumberland. 
| the ſame as in the old way . 0 60. | : 
| Ploughing once more, at 48. peracre 2 © © wy $ heavy moiſt ſoil on a clay bottom, rather too {tiff for 
Seed, nine gallons per acre, at 48. | MF ts ff | + RL | | 
— — — — 3 $0: "| oa, nroedcof Tiller of on Are of Land, in Conhrlak 


Hand-hoeing and weeding, at 28. 6d. 
per acre — — — — —1 

Horſe-hoeing, ſix times, at 108. per 
Acre . 


N. B. The land on which the experiments were made 
in this county, were ploughed out of lea, and bore à 
crop of oats. 


5 

| Drilling, at 7d. per acre — — 0 5 I 
5 
0 The firſt Vear for Turnips. Expences. 


O 
— 


Reaping, binding, and carrying in, at N I. 8. d. 
6s. per are — — — — 3 © © | Three ploughings with two horſes, the firſt in 
_ | | —— Mlanrch, ſecond in May, third in June — © 10 6 
The ſtanding annual charge on ten FFI? 60 one horſe cart loads of manure ——_ 1 0 0 
acres is — — — — — 13 15 10 | go buſhels (Wincheſter) of line — 015 „ 
Therefore the expence on ten acres Six days work of man and horſe leading the ma- 
£ | in twenty years is — — — 275 16 8] nyre, and two ditto the lime — 06014 — 8 
_—_— codon hat get hn To days work of a labourer ſpreading the ma» © „ 
Add the extraordinaries of the firſt year, and nure —— o 18 
the ſum is — — — — — — — 297 16 8] Seed and ſowing — — 062 6 
| The yearly produce is at leaſt two quarters of I | Three harrowings ö — 3} Os 
wheat per acre, at 18. 8d. per quarter, which 1 | | ei fect; 2.45 eee 
on ten acres in twenty years amounts to 560 O © » Total expence the firſt year 3 5 4 


Therefore, all things paid, there remains clear 
profit on ten acres in twenty years, by the 


| N. B. In the above, as well as in all the following 


calculations, the expence of reaping, threſhing, and _ 
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ing to warket, is omitted, it being countervailed by the Te Prilling and Hor ſe-boeing Tillage of one acre of Land 


price or value of the ſtraw (according to general eſti- in Cumberland. | 
mation) which laſt is likewiſe omitted in the computa- | N. B. The land on which the experiments were made 
tion of the value of the erops. | | | in this county were firſt ploughed out of lea, and bore a 
The value of the crop of turnips computed 3]. crop of oats, : 7 | | 
55 CRE; | The firſt Year for Turnips.  Expences. 
The Prices of Labour, &c. in Yorkſhire, : | | r * 3. d- 
| | F 5. d. Three ploughings with two horſes, viz. the firſt 3 
Ploughing per acre onal eee ne 4 21 in March, ſecond in May, third in June o 10 6 
Manure per load ae e e I 2 6 30 one horſe cart loads of manure —— o 10 0 
Hoeing an acre of turnips in broad - caſt, during a 5 buſhels (Wincheſter) of ime —— 0 7 6 
ſeaſon | Ry 0 O[ Three days work of a man and horſe leading ita 
Hand-hoeing per acre drilled i 2 6 the manure, and one ditto the lime — 0 7 4 
Horſe-hoeing ditto oP ne I one day's work of a labourer ſpreading ditto o © 10 
Drilling per acre "IO o 6 See!l!.kwy . — o 0 6 
Rent of land x 1 15 O] Harrowing and drilling — o 1 6 
CIO. $1 2 TO Three horſe-hoeings, each equal to one-third of : 
The Kind of Soil on which the Experiments were made, im | an acre 323* o 3 6 
FF | | 8 
2 + We 3 8 Total expence 2 1 8 
Inclining to a hazle mould, but 10 and dry. | Value of the e turaies al. 206. „ 
The Broad-caft Tillage of one Acre of Land, in Yorkſpire. The ſecond Year for Barley. 
The firſt Year for Turnips. 3 Two ploughings, viz. ihe firſt in March; and the 
; b $3 > STO 20 6 * ſecond in April or May — 89 
Four ploughings J 2310 ©] Seed-barley, viz. one buſhel (Wincheſter) — © 2 © 
23 2 N | * 6 Harrowing and drilling ——  —— 0 1 - 
oenng * 3 y K 8 R _ | 
15 load of dung 3 1 1 17 6 Three horſe * 9 88 DTT RE. 
| | | Total erben 6 e N Total expence © 14 © 
| - + wing" e eas. Value of the crop of barley, 11. 168. —— 
Value of the crop of turnips, 21. — 
BE Rn De | „ The third Vear for Wheat. = 
The Broad-caſt Tillage of one Acre of Land, in Cumberland. | One ploughing before Michaelmas —— o 3 6 
The ſecond Year for fallow, and the third Year for — 5 Aeg . 3 15 3 : 
— Expences. Five horſe-hoeings 1 — 0 510 
Four ploughings — — £ 1 N v OO h | p be 5 TOR exfence N. 10 
Four harrowings and fowing neee aa aa 
Seed- wheat 


O 12 Of N. B. The fourth year a ſecond crop of barley, and 
8 Eg the fifth year a ſecond crap of wheat at the like expence, 
| | Total expence 1 8 6] and with like profit, and then after the fifth year, the whole 
The value of the crop, viz. ——— | proceſs is repeated. The ridges are formed five feet and 
3 quarters of wheat, at 48. per buſhel, 41. 16s. half wide, and a treble row of drills ſeven inches aſunder, 
N. B. In this country the broad-caſt tillage does not on the top of each ridge. : 
admit a fourth year's crop without a conſiderable loſs: | ,, A . WA | i 
therefore after the third 125 the land is again manured, The D rilling and ee b ene Acre of Land, 
and the ſame proceſs repeated for three years more, and ſo | in Yorkſhire. 
on from three years to three years. | : For Barley, Expences. 


ö 5 1 | I. 8 6. 
The Broad. caſt Tillage of one Acre of Land, in Yorkſhire. Two ploughings, viz. the firſt in autumn, and 
The ſecond Year for Barley. ne. 


Expences, Seed-barley, viz, one buſhel,. or four pecks © 2: 1 

1. s. d. Three horſe-hoeings, viz. on the 30th of May, 
o o] 7th of June, and the beginning of July o 3 0 
8 o One hand- hoeing on the 8th of June — o 2 6 


1 
T 
_ Twoploughings and harrowings O 

Three buſhels of ſeed-barley and weeding © 


| | | Total expence annually O 15 4 
Total expences . „ Js | "oy , y 83 
Value of the crop of barlay, via Value of the crop, viz. 3 qrs, 6 buſh, . 
our quarters at 18s. per quarter, Jl. 125. | 2 pecks, at 188. per qr. 3l. 88. 72d. 
The third Year for Clover. £4 927! : For Wheat. 
1 Two ploughings — — 0 8 0 
14 pounds weight of clover-ſeed © 4 O]Seed-wheat, viz. one buſhel, or four pecks o 4 4 
V Dy — | Three horſe-hoeings  —— : ? o 3 0 
alue of two crops clover, 11. 10s. One hand- hoeing —— r 
The fourth Vear for Wheat. Total annual expence o 17 10 
One Ploughin and © "ROWAN? EEE —_ | of | | | gy 2 2 — 
Three buſhels of ſeed and — an — 0 is o| Value of the crop of wheat, Viz.” 2-qrs- : 


| wm at I], 16s, per qr. 3l. 125. 
Total expence 13 of 


Value of the crop of wheat, viz. 
nee. quarters at 11, 168. per quarter 51. 88. 


N. B. The ridges are here formed four feet and a half 
wide; and a double row of ſeed, ten inches aſunder, 
drilled on the top of each ridge : the intervals for horſe- 
hoeing being thus three feet eight inches. The ſame pro- 
ceſs, and the ſame expence, te annually: and a 
piece of ground in Yorkſhire, under this meth 2 

wa on ee - 


low ly 0 n this kind of tillage the land never lies fal- 
1 proceſs is repeat - 


fter the fourth year, the ſame 
or four years more, and ſo on. 


— 
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lage, had yielded the eighth ſucceſſive crop, viz. four of 
barley, and four of wheat, at the time the account was 
ſent to the Society, of the values above ſpecified, without 
ever having had any manure beſtowed upon it, and with- 
out ſhewing any ſign of impoveriſhment, being then, to all | 


appearance, in full heart. 


An Eſtimate of the vantage of the Drilling and. Horſe- 
hoeing Tillage, above the 
prattiſed in Cumberland and Yorkſhire. 


In order to aſcertain the proper method of calculation, 
whereby to arrive at a deciſive eſtimate of the compara- 
tive profits from the two kinds of tillage ; it becomes, in 
ſome meaſure, expedient here to inſert an abſtract of two 
experiments, contained in the accounts mentioned in the 
title page: and the rather that experiments of this kind, 
coming ſo properly authorized to the Society, ought not 
to remain in obſcurity. Theſe experiments were made to 
prove the difference of the acreable produce, and the dif- 
ference of the rate of increaſe from the ſeed ſown as well 
in broad-caſt, as in various forms of drilling 


In Yorkſhire, 
Quantity of ſeed ſown on one acre. 


Ie Pecks. Prod Rate of increaſe. 
In broad-caſt - + 10 178| Seventeen-fold. 
Sn equidiſtant drills - 6 194 T hirty-two-fold. 
>| In double drills, 11 inch. 
. | aſunder, and 4 feet 10 
A] inches interval 102 | Thirty-four-fold. 
n treble drills, 7 inches 
| aſunder, and 4 feet 3 | 
inches interval - 2] 1000 Fifty-fold. 


Quantity of ſeed ſown on one acre. 


Pecks. 
9 : 


Pro 
Fifteen- fold. 
Eighteen-fold. 


In broad-caſt (barley) 
In equidiſtant drills 
In double drills, 10 inch. 
_ diſtant, and 3 feet 8 

inches interval 41 136 | Thirty-four-fold. 


N. B. This laſt is that preferred in the Yorkſhire drill- 
inz-tillage before ſpecified. | 
ow fit, That the rate of increaſe alone is not the 

23 ſtandard to form a judgment of the profits of either 
ind of tillage, will be evident from a ſlight attention to 

the foregoing experiment. The quantity of ſeed requiſite 

to ſow an acre of land is in itſelf ſo ſmall, viz. at the ut- 
moſt but eight or ten pecks, that it is of very little conſe- 
quence to a farmer, whether he ſows ten pecks (as in the 
common broad - caſt) or only two pecks (as in the treble 
drill method) on an acre. But when he conſiders that 
from the firſt, his acre will produce him 178 pecks, and 

from the ſecond but 100 pecks; there appears ſuch a 
difference in the acreable produce as muſt engage his 
attention: ſo that taking nothing into the account be- 

ſides the quantity of ſeed ſown the acreable produce, and 
the rate of increaſe, he muſt neceſſarily prefer the me- 
thod which gives him the 178 pecks on an acre, to that 
which gives him only 100 pecks, notwithſtanding that 
the latter is an increaſe fifty- fold, and the former only 
ſeventeen · fold. 

But, ſecondly, That neither is the acreable produce the 
proper foundation for our calculations, is evident from this, 
that the expence of cultivating for the 178 pecks per acre, 
may happen to be proportionably greater than that of cul - 
tivating for the 100 pecks per acre, ſo that the profit upon 
each may be equal; in which caſe the farmer muſt pre- 
fer the 100 pecks per acre as affording him an equal profit 
at a leſs expence, though in fa& it be the leſſer acreable 
produce. And if the expence of the 178 pecks per acre 
were any thing greater than proportionable, there would 
then be a double reaſon for preferring the leſler acreable 
produce, viz. as giving a greater profit at a leſs expence. 
Laſtly, It is plain from what has been ſaid, that the 
proper ground for calculating the comparative profits of 
each kind of tillage will be found in conſidering the ex- 
pences and the returns made in each, in any given time, 


A- D. 1765. 


road-caft Tillage, as both are 


Rate of increaſe. | 
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eaſily and plainly appear, in which of theſe two kinds of 
tillage a farmer can turn his ſtock of money to beſt ac- 
count; which is the only material queſtion. Nor can the 
inſtability of the price of corn, any wiſe impeach the cer- 
tainty of this method of calculation, fince to whatever 


| price it riſes or falls, the returns from each kind of tillage 


muſt riſe or fall in like manner; ſo that the difference of 
profit muſt always remain proportionally the ſame, 

This then is the method of calculation obſerved in the 
following eſtimate. -- 5 


In Cumberland. 
Broadcaſt tillage of one acre. 


. 
* 


| Seed ſown. | Value of the crop 
8 | _= 8, d. 
iſt Year — | Turnips y.3 3 o o 
2d Year — | Fallow + & & , 6 * 
3d Year — | Wheat 1 "NIN 
Total — 4 13 10 Y Þ 
Deduc̃t expences | 4 13. 6 
8 3 2 10 
Deduct three years rent 1 
Neat profit for one acre in broadcaſt for | 885 
three years | . 
Drilling tillage of one acre. 
Seed ſown. | Expence. | Value of the crop 
| po 3 . 8. d. I. 8. d. 
iſt Year — | Turnips _ als þ 8 2 10 o 
2d Year — | Barley O 14 0 x .19 0. 
3d Year — Wheat O 14 10 Oy 
Total — 3.9 6 * 
Deduct expences — — A 9 6 
— 3-46; 66 
Deduct three years rent "BY Th 
Neat profits from one acre in drilling N 
for three years — — 3 
1 In Yorkſtire. 8 
Broadcaſt tillage of one acre. | 
Seed ſown. | Expence. | Value of thecrop 
„ I. 4 
iſt Year — | Turnips 3 1 6 2 0 o 
2d Year — | Barley © 1 © 4 18 © 
3d Year — | Clover e W-D 
4th Year — | Wheat 1 1 
Total =— "i 12 10 0 
Deduct expence — 5 66 
2 E 
Deduct four years rent — 3 60 
Neat profit in four years — 4 3 6 


Drilling tillage of one acre. 


Expence. Value of the crop. 

Barley. Wheat, | Barley, | Weat. 
| JVC 
iſt Lear] o 15 71 [0 1 10[3 8 75[312 0 
2d Vear o 15 72 [0 17 103 8 723 12 0 
3d Fear o 15 72 [0 17 103 8 743 12 0 
dib Tear o 15 741017 103 8 75132 © 
Tot. 2 6 114 | 13 14 61148 0 

| 13 Deduct 1 | : 7 63114 
| | . — 
| 10 12 010 16 8 
Deduct four years rent 30 01 30 
Neat profit in four years 12 of 710 
| g ; Rae | | Whett. 


and when corn is at any given-price. For thus it will 


3 
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Calculation in Cumbor land. 


Thi neceſſary expences for three years til- I. s. d. 
lage of one acre in broadcaſt, viz. 41. 
138. 10 d. producing neat profit only 

Will, from the above accounts, be ſuffici- 
ent to till 1 Acr. 1 R. 16 P. for the ſame 
number of years in drilling, and will pro- 
duce neat profit 


1 


Difference of profit from 41. 13s. 10d. in 
three years in favour of drilling 


But ſince this method of drilling tillage re- 
quires a renewal of manure only ever 
five years, whereas the broadcaſt method 
requires it every three years; therefore, 
taking the profits in each kind of tillage 
for fifteen years together, will give the 
true proportions. | | 

Thus the faid ſum of 41. 13 8. 10d. in 
broadcaſt tillage for fifteen years, will pro- 
duce a neat profit of gs. 

But the ſame expended in drilling and horſe- 
hoeing tillage, will, in the ſame number 


9 10 10 
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And whatever price corn, &c. bears, the re- 

turns made by each kind of tillage will 
bear à price proportional to theſe two 
ſums; or the profits on the drilling til- 
lage in this county for fifteen years toge- 
ther, will always be to that on the broad- 
caſt tillage, for the ſame time as 221. 1 8. 
22 d. istogl. 10s. 10 d. that is as 23 
is to 10 nearly. 


Calculation in Yarkfvire. 


The neceſſary expences for four years tilla 


J. % d. 
of one acre in the improved broadcaſt til- 
lage, viz. 51. 6 8. 6 d. producing neaett ; 
profit only — - 1 
Will be ſufficient to till i acre 2 R. 22 P. 
6. for the ſame number of years in the 
drilling method, and will produce a neat 
profit 5 | | 
In barley 8 n 12 19 © 
In wheat - 12 17 14 


Which is more than three times the profit 


b ö 
of years, produce a neat profit of 22 1 23 


| | that is yielded by the broadcaſt method. 


A comp ꝛrative Calculation of Expence and Profit between the Drill and the Common Huſbandry, taken from Mr. Baker's 
Report to the Dublin Society of his Experiments in Agriculture, for the Year 1765. Publiſhed by Order of that Society. 


An Eſtimate of the Expence upon a Plantation 

To the firſt ploughing, commonly called I. s. d. 
breaking for fallow, 8 horſes, 8 s. 2 plough- 

men, 1s. 4 d. 2 drivers, Is. 


E363 
To the firſt harrowing, 4 horſes, 4 8. a 
driver, 6d, - 1 3 
To the ſecond ploughing, commonly called - . 
gaurowing — 8 - 0 10 4 
To the ſecond harrowing - d 4:08 
To the third ploughing, commonly called 
. = - 5 0 10 4 
To ſowing the ſeed, 8 horſes, 8s. 2 plough- 
men, 1 s. 4 d. 2 drivers, I s. the ſeed- 
man, 8 d. ED - 0 11 © 
To ſeed wheat, one barrel - „ Q-:;.0 
To rent for the year of fallow — o 18 © 
To ditto, the year the crop is growing o 18 © 
0.7 © 


In this account 40s. are charged for 40 horſes, im- 
ployed in the culture of one acre for wheat, in the com- 


mon huſbandry; a charge which ought to be conſidered | 


Theſe two crops conſume three years; after which th 
expence ſtated in the above accounts, in order to obtain 


* Acre of Wheat, in the Common Huſbandry. 
by the farmer; for he actually buys and maintains his 
horſes for this buſineſs. . | 

The crop which follows wheat is generally oats; but 
ſometimes peas are ſown inſtead of oats ; with ſome, the . 
practice is to let the peas follow oats; in which caſe they 
fallow only every fourth year; but where land receives 
no other aſſiſtance than what ariſes from fallow; it is a 
bad practice not to fallow every third year. It is the ge- 
neral practice to plough but once for oats; and therefore 
it ſhall be ſtated ſo; but it is a much better practice to 


plough the wheat ſtubble once before winter, and again 
in the ſpring. "x 8 


8 An eſtimate of expence upon an acre of oats. a 
5 8 3 | I, Ss U. 
To. ploughing once - 9 8 0 10 4 
To ſeed oats, 2 barrels - - 01 0- 
To harrowing 4 8. 6d. ſeed-man 4 d. o 4 10 
To one year's rent nn” o 18 O 
a 2. 5 6 


e farmer is to begin again, and to incur every article of 
two crops more. | 


An Iriſh acre contains 7840 ſquare yards. 


An Eſtimate of Expence upon a Plantation Acre 
To ploughing 4 times, to prepare the fallow 2 


o harrowing twice for ditto - 0 9 
To rent for the year of fallow = o 18 © 

0 harrowing with the drill harrows o O 6 
Jo ſowing with the drill ploug a2 1 — 
To ſeed wheat generally 5 ſtone, but ſuppoſe 60 6 © 
To the firſt, or winter „ 
To the ſpring hoeing with the cultivator © 0 1 1 

o the third hoeing, i. e. to return the melio- 

rated earth to the corn - - 3 

o the fourth and final hoeing 8 
tent, the year the corn is growing o 18 o. 

| LE: 2” 

th tf Although the drill culture for the firſt ye 
e expence 


andry. 


25 


. 


of Wheat in the Drill Huſbandry, the firſt Year. 

This is the ſame charge as in preparing for the common 
This is the. ſame alſo. | | (huſbandry. 
This charge is faved after the firſt year. 
Four acres a day may be harrowed with one horſe. 
From three to five acres may be ſown in a dax. 
Two acres may be hoed in a day, two horſes, plough- 
j man and driver: the d of this hoeing is to leave 

the plants dry, and to meliorate the earth. 


To deepen the ſoil, one horſe; plough- man, and driver. 


To make the corn tiller, i. e. to increaſe its branches. 


To fill the grain, and render it large. 


ar is very near as expenſive as the common, yet after taking the crop, 
and labour of fallow, and the loſs -of time, is not to be incurred again, as is unavoidable in the common 


— ——— — . . 
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An Eſtimate of Expence upon an Acre of Drilled- Wheat after the firſt. crop. 


"-% -% 

To ploughing the land once—& m—— o 10 4 
To harrowing with the drill harrow — © o 6 
To ſowing with the drill-plou | — 0 x þ 
To ſeed-wheat — — o 6 o 
o 17 112 


To four times horſe-hoeing, as before ſtated o 5 4 
To one year's rent | o 18 © 


5 2 1 32 


Before the account of profit and loſs upon theſe different 


methods of culture be ſtated, it will be neceſſary to take 


notice of an objection, which may. perhaps be made to 
the above charge of ploughing in the common huſbandry. 
It is pretended, that three quarters of an acre may be 
ploughed in a day, with one plough : but can it be done 
effeftually ?* The land may, indeed, be ſcratched, but 
cannot really be ploughed as it ought to be. | 
The farmer ought to be cautioned againſt a trick too 
frequently practiſed in ploughing. ©  <- © 
When a ploughman enters his plough and paſſes acroſs 
the field, he turns a ſod about a foot broad; when he is 


to return, he-enters his plough about four feet diftant from 


the outfide of the former furrow, and fo turns another ſod: 


of the ſame breadth, which, when turned, juſt meets 
the former ſod ; thus four feet of the land: appear 'to 
be ploughed, whereas the fact is, that the two feet lying 


Dr. 


C3. EZEY $ IIS | 5 1 1. 8. d. 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 2d year 5 7 © 
To the exyence on an oat crop, 3d year 2 5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 5th year 5 7 © 
To the expence on an oat crop, 6th year 2 5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 8th year 5 7 © 
To the expence on an oat- crop, qth year 2 5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, I ith year 5 7 © 
To the expence on an oat crop, 12th year 2 5 2 
To the expence on a wheat crop, 14th year 5 7 O 
To. the expence on an oat crop, 15th year 2 5 2 
| 38 o 10 
To clear profit in fifteen years — 27 19 o 
0 9 
| 4+ Ont | 

J. 8. 0. | 

To the iſt and 2d year's expence - -—— 4 19 32 
To the 3d year's expence — 2 1 3+ 
To the —— 4th year's expence —— 2 I 33 
To the ——. 5th year's expence-. - —— 2 1 3+ 
To the —— th year's expence. | —— 2 1 32 
To the —— 7th year's expence .—— 2 1 32 
To the —— 8th year's expence '—— 2 1 32 
To the —— gth year's expence —— 2 1 32 
To the —— 10th year's expence. | — 2 1 32 
To the —— 11th year's expence —— 2 1 32 
To the —— 12th year's expence w—''2 I 32 
To the —— 13th year's expenſse— 2 1 32 
To the —— I4th year's ex pence 2 1 327 
To the — 15th year's expencdsde— 2 1 32 

| 29 318-4 

To clear profit in fifteen years  ———. 52 -3 11 

84 0 o 


One ploughing is all that is neceſſary. 


Be it remembered, five ſtone is enough. 


Thus the land is ſown again with wheat every year, 
and inſtead of 41. 9 8s. which is the farmer's expence in 
the common huſbandry, excluſive of one year's rent of 
the land: in the drill method it is no more than 178. 112d. 
and the total expence, inſtead of 5 1. 78. is no more than 
21. 15. 32 d. rent included; whereby there is a ſaving 
of 31. 5s. 85d, an acre, 


under the ſods is not touched with the plough at all. 
| | This deception, added to the practice of juſt ſkimming 
the ground, enables hirelings to undertake ploughing at 
ſix and ſeven ſhillings an acre, WT 
But if a plantation acre of land be well and effeQually 
ploughed, ten ſhillings and four-pence as charged above, 
will *not appear too much ; and it is, in fat, ſupported 
by the common courſe of buſineſs. | | 
When wheat is to be ſown, it is the general cuſtom to 
ſend a barrel of ſeed into the field with two ploughs, 
which is to ſow an acre of land, and that is the uſual day's 
work for two ploughs in the general courſe of buſineſs, 
Loet us ſee then, what the expence will amount to: 
eight cattle will be eight ſhillings, two ploughmen one 
ſhilling and four-pence ; two drivers one ſhilling, and 
the ſeed-man eight-pence, which in all makes eleven 


| ſhillings, and correſponds with the above charge. 


One Acre of Wheat and Oats in the Common Huſbandry, for fifteen Vears. 


| | Per Contra, Cc, 


| G 5 ; | BE I. 8. d. 
By the produce of wheat, 9 barrels, at 208. 9 0 o 
By the produce of oats, 14 —— at 6s. 4 4 © 
By the produce of wheat, 9 ——— at 20s. 9 0 0. 
By the produce of oats, 14 at 68. 4 4 © 
By the produce of wheat, 9 ——— at 20s. 9.0 0 
By the produce of eats, 14 ——— at 6s. 4 4 0 
By the produce of wheat, 9 — at 208: 9 0 0 
By the produce of oats; 14 —— at 6s. 4 4 O 
By the produce of wheat, q — at 20% 9 O 0 
By the produce of oats, 14 —— at 6s. 4 4 0 

66 0 o 


: 


One Acre of Drilled-Wheat, for fifteen Years. 


q 


Per Contra, Cr. 


To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the Drill-Huſbandry 
To clear profit ariſing upon an acre of land in fifteen years in the conimon huſbandry 


Greater profit on the drilled acre in fifteen years 


| | | 5. 
By the produce of wheat, 2d year, 6 barrels 6 0 o 
By the produce of ditto, 3d year, 6 — 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, 4th year, 6 ——- 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, 5th year, 6 —— 6 0 © 
By the produce of ditto, th year, 6 ——- 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, 7th year, 6 — 6 0 © 
By. the produce of ditto, $i year, 6b — 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, qgth year, 6 — 6 0 © 
By the produce of ditto, 10th year, 6 _— 6 0 © 
By the produce of ditto, 11th year, 6 — 6 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, 12th year, 6 — © 0 0 
By the produce of ditto, 13th year, 6 — 6 0 9 
By the produce of ditto, 14th year, 6 — 6 0 ® 
By the produce of ditto, 15th year, 6 — ©6 0 © 
4 | 84 0 0 

— ——_—_ 

eo 27 19 2 


— 


Which amounts to 11. 128. 33d, per annum, for fifteen years on the acre, more than by the common huſbandry bs 


In the drill-Huſbandry the crops are ſtated at three bar- 
rels of wheat leſs upon an acre than in the common huſ- 
bandry, that it may not be ſuppoſed to be over- rated; but 
in the common huſbandry, the crops are rated at the 
higheſt ; fourteen barrels of oats an acre, are alſo allowed 
in the common huſbandry, which every farmer muſt ad- 
mit to be great allowance upon the general produce. 

That the drill culture will produce fix barrels an acre, 
is fully proved in Mr. Baker's report at large, which will 
ſhortly be publiſhed, where it will be ſhewn, that much 
more has been produced. 

Doubtleſs it will be obſerved, that in fifteen years four- 
teen wheat crops are obtained in the drill-huſbandry ; in 
the common huſbandry only five wheat and five oat crops; 
the five other years are not only loft, but are an heavy 
expence to the farmer, 


A farmer having forty acres of tillage, ſuppoſing him 
to direct his attention to bringing it to the drill culture, 


would make in fifteen years 909 l. 10s. more than he 


can in the common huſbandry: which is ſuch an ad- 
vantage, that the greater profit in the drilled acre in fif- 
teen years will purchaſe the fee ſimple of that in the com- 
mon huſbandry, at twenty-ſeven years purchaſe, valuing 
the land eighteen ſhillings an acre, © | 

Thus it appears, that in every fifteen years the fee 
ſimple of all the tillage lands of the kingdom, is loſt to 
the community by the common courſe of tillage. 

In ſtating theſe accounts, no mention is made of fences, 
water cutting the land, weeding and reaping, as theſe ar- 
ticles of expence depend upon a variety of circumſtances : 


but will, in genetal, be more upon the common huſbandry 
than the drill. 85 | 


- 


We ſhall conclude this article with the following expe- | 


riments made by that accurate and intelligent huſband- 
man M, de Chateauvieux. angie 


Experiments made in the Year 1751, by M. Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieux, firft Syndic of the City and Republic of Geneva. 
* In October 17 50, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, I began 
my experiments on a ſpot of ground, of a rich ſtrong foil, 
one hundred and ſixty feet long and forty-two feet wide. Not 
being then provided with proper inſtruments for the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, I ordered it to be dug with the ſpade, and 
laid it out in ſeven beds of equal ſize. Great care was taken 
to break the clods thoroughly, and to dig the earth very 
deep. The beds, which were in a looſe ftate, were raiſed 
high in the middle. 5 5215 
On the fourteenth of October, I ſowed three of theſe 
beds with wheat, two with barley, and two with oats. [ 


muſt obſerve that, in this country, it would have been 
better to have ſowed a fortnight earlier. 8 | 


the ſeed was not buried above half an inch deep. The 
wheat was dropped by hand in ſingle grains, at the diſtance 
of 11x inches from each other. The barley was dropped at 
the diſtance of nine inches, becauſe it branches more than 
wheat. Though oats branch more than either, yet, as they 
* a tender plant, and apt to be killed by the winter's cold, 
ſowed them at the diſtance of three inches one grain 
from another, 
- I uſed 2880 grains of wheat, weighing three ounces 
teen penny-weights, to ſow the three beds. 
of the beds of barley I ſowed four rows. 
1490 grains, Weighing two ounces, in the ſowing of. 
wo beds; and four ounces of oats were ſufficient to ſow 


the two other b N 
of the oats, 5 1 neglected to count the grains 


*© Theſe ſeeds ca 
grew but little 


forth their ſecond blade. 
derable loſs. Number 
Plants cloſe to the ear 
his loſs by ſowing treſh ſeed. 
e winter was very unfavourable to corn. We 
N r m_ with little ſnow or froſt. The 
al ſuffer | 
* in this ol ho reds Eh Faw 
-arly in the ſpring, theſe plants made ſtron ſhoots 
= work the better of the corn in the 1 way. 
3 u es were very large, and of a deep green, and 
er of ſtalks increaſed. greatly. The alleys were 
2 


In one 
I employed 


me up very well, and though they 
before winter, yet ſo 
They ſoon ſuftained a confi- 
s of ſmall ſnails eat many of the 
th. I judged it neceſſary to ſupply 


and h 


before it was quite ripe. 


me of them put! 


of eighteen ounces, excluſive of what was deſtroyed by 
„„ ED DL -2 0 bf 


will be equally profitable for all ſorts of grain, 
' Obſervations on the foregoing Experiment, by M. De Cha- 


V 


ſame judgment myſelf. We found the loſs ſomewhat leſs, 
conſiderable in the barley. As to the oats, it could not 


the crop, and theſe yielded fifty-five pounds of eighteen 
ounces to the pound. But the fame ground and plants 
produced likewiſe what was eaten by the birds ; for which 


will then have been in reality 110 pounds, which to me 
| | ſeemed very conſiderable, | 
„made three furrows in each bed, fo ſhallow, that 


ber of the fineſt and largeſt ears, was greater than that of 
the middling and ſmalleſt. I examined them with the 


beauty; at leaſt nineteen out of twenty, I am confident, 


sene te me as great as could be expected. Thou 


hoed in good time, and the advantage reſulting from 
this operation was very manifeſt. I viſited my plants 
towards the latter end of April, and found their num- 
bers greatly diminiſhed. The miſchief which the ſnails” 
had done them was almoſt the only cauſe. The incle- 
mency of the winter likewiſe deftroyed ſome: ſo that I 
found I had loſt 1068 plants of wheat, and had but 1812 
remaining, My plants of barley fell ſhort by 412, their 
number being reduced to 1079. The winter deſtroyed 
ſo many plants of the oats, that very few were left. 
„From this time, all the plants grew exceedingly : 
they branched ſo much, that, as far as I could judge, 
every plant of wheat, taking them one with another, 
produced twenty-eight ſtalks, the barley above forty, and 
the oats ſtill more. Each plant formed a large tuft, 
ſome of ſixty, eighty, and above a third part of the 
plants of about 150 ſtalks: ſo that, though they were 
at firſt at a great diſtance from each other, in June and 
July they entirely covered the ſurface of the alleys. All 
theſe ſpindled, and produced, each in its kind, very 
long and large ears, full of grain from end to end. 
They ripened kindly, but had not yet got over all their 
miſchances. Theſe fine ears became a prey to birds, 
which could not be kept off. This is an inconvenience 
to which all ſmall experiments are liable. That I might 
ſave ſomething, I was obliged to cut my corn down 
But before I did that, I ex- 
amined perſonally, with all poſſible care, what 2 
be the amount of the loſs which I had ſuſtained by the. 
birds: and beſides this, I ſent for four farmers, in qua- 
lity of appraiſers, to eſtimate the damage. They al] 
that it was above half the crop, and aſſured me 1 
not miſtake if I reckoned it as ſuch. 


reed, 
ould 
J had formed the 


be ſo well aſcertained; but we believed 
leſs than a third part of the crop. he 
While the wheat ripened, I diſcovered that ſome of 
the plants were blighted. ' All theſe, whether blighted 
totally or only in part, were plucked up by my direction, 
before I cut down the reſt of the crop. They amounted 
to 297; ſo that I was reduced to 1515 plants, the ſeed of 
which, after deducting that which produced. the 297 
blighted plants, is reduced to two ounces and fix penny- 
weights. The 1515 plants were the whole produce of 


it could not be 


it is bur juſt to make an allowance. The whole produce 


& ] made another enquiry, which J judged to be of 
ſome importance : this was, to know whether the num- 


utmoſt attention, and found almoſt all the ears of equal 


were ſo. 


e J was likewiſe willing to know what number of 
grains might be contained in each ear. To this end, 
without regarding the proportion I had found between the 
number of the fineſt ears and that of the ſmalleſt, I took 
twelve middle ſized ears, twelve of the ſmalleſt, and 
twelve of the fineſt. ö i 

The twelve middling 
other thirty-ſeven grains; 
“ The twelve ſmalleſt ears, thirty grains; and 
6 The twelve fineſt ears, fiſty grains apiece. 
« The 1079 plants of barley; produced ſeventy-five 
pounds of eighteen ounces to the pound. What was 
eaten by the. birds ſhould likewiſe be added here. | 


My oats produced one hundred and three pounds 


ears contained one with an- 


« This little experiment ſhews, that the new huſbandry 


] ; teau vieux. | 

„The quantity of wheat gathered from the three beds | 

gh 
had 


had but fifty- five pounds, yet adding thereto the fifty- five 
eaten by the birds, this little ſpot yielded one hundred and 
ten pounds. In large fields we are not ſo ſenſible of what 
the birds deſtroy. | wy 
ce If we likewiſe take into this account, the 1c68 
plants deſtroyed by the ſnails, and the 297 blighted plants, 
making together 1365, theſe would have yielded 100 
pounds of wheat, and the whole crop would have been 
210 pounds; for it cannot be doubted but they would 
have yielded in the ſame proportion as the 1515. What 
proves it is, that in a ſpace about thirty feet long, at the 
end of the beds, which eſcaped the ſnails, very few plants 
failed; and the reſt were very thriving, and branched 
greatly; ſo that it is evident, the whole ground could 
eaſily have nouriſhed all the plants that were intended to 
grow on it, and which were at the diſtance of ſix inches 
from each other. I make this remark, in order ro ſhew 
what may be expected from the following experiments, 
it being an eaſy matter to ſow the ground ſo as to have 


the defired number of plants. 


« J ſuppoſe then, and I think juſtly, that this ſmall 
ſpot of ground can produce 210 pounds of wheat at one 
crop : but the ineſtimable advantage of the new huſband- 
Ty is, that it keeps the earth in a ſtate fit for ſowing every 


year; ſo that in two years it can yield 420 pounds; 


whereas, in the common huſbandry of this country, the 
farmer can have but one crop in that time, being obliged 
to ſow his land only every ſecond year; and that one crop 
will fall greatly ſhort of the two which the new huſ- 
bandry will produce, A vaſt advantage in favour of this 
laſt, | 
Without being too partial to the new huſbandry, we 
may expect that the ſecond and following crops will be 
more plentiſul, the earth being in finer tilch. According- 
ly, the wheat with which I have ſowed theſe three beds a 
ſecond time, is already viſibly benefited by the looſer ſtate 
of the mould, which was ſo frequently ftirred in the ſum- 
mer. I have provided againſt the accidents which deſtroy- 
ed ſo many of my plants, by ſowing thicker. Inſtead of 
three ounces, fifteen penny weights of wheat, which 1 
ſowed laſt year, I have now ſowed nine ounces, and 
twelve penny-weights; and though the ſnails have again 
eaten many of the plants this year, cloſe to the ground, 
a ſufficient number ſtill remains, by means of the addi- 
tional ſeed, to fill the beds, and they are equally diſtri- 
buted. | 
&« I ſhall now compare the crop I have been ſpeaking 


of, with that of the experiment which I made on the 


ſame ſpot of ground in the year 1729, in order to fee 
whether I could not obtain a more plentiful return, by 
ſowing thinner than is uſually practiſed. The ground 
was ploughed and ſowed in the common way. I em- 
ployed fix pounds of wheat to ſow it, being ſomewhat 
leſs than half the uſual quantity. The plants looked ex- 
tremely well during the whole time of their growth, and 
produced above double the quantity that wheat did in the 


common fields. They yielded me 105 pounds of wheat. 


Even in this way I could have but one crop in two years: 
and it appears that I have not exaggerated the produce of 
the new huſbandry, in making it 420 pounds in the ſame 
ſpace of time, which is a clear gain of 315 pounds. 

« ] afterwards tried ſome other experiments; one of 
which, made in the year 1746, I muſt now mention. I 
tried two things at the ſame time : firſt, whether wheat 
would grow after it had been kept ſeveral years; and, ſe- 
condly, whether ſowing each grain at ſix inches diſtance, 


would turn to account. As I did not intend to make the 


experiment on a large field, I choſe for it a ſpot of ſtrong 
earth, in bad condition, fit for making bricks. I ſowed 
in it three quarters of an ounce of wheat, which I had 
preſerved carefully for eight years. It rofe pretty well ; 
but about one fourth of the grains did not ſprout at all. 
After the winter, theſe plants | Sa very ſtrong. I de- 
layed ſeeing them too long, for J found them quite choak- 
ed with weeds. I ſent a woman to weed them, who, 
unluckily, at the ſame time pulled up almoſt all the plants 
of wheat : the fineſt ſuffered moſt, ſhe not imagining that 
they could be wheat. There were but about forty plants 
left, and thoſe at very great and unequal diſtances. Theſe 
produced tufts of upwards of fifty ſtalks, with ears five or 


became the prey of birds. This experichent, if it ans 
of the new huſbandry. 


ſtrong inducement to me to make more conſiderabie ones: 
but in order to this, it was neceſſary to be provided with a 
8 hoe and drill-plough; for I muſt confeſs, that 


fault is, that it is too complex. 


became ſenſible of the advantages of it. Numbers of 
ſuch ploughs are already uſed in this country ; and, which 


them. 


preparing my ground. It did admirably well in the al- 
leys of my experiment, after the corn was above four 
feet high. No plant was hurt by it, and I could bring 
the plough as near to them as I pleaſed. Thus it fully 


ſeldom uſed more than one horſe. I have likewiſe pre- 
pared with it the ground ſowed with wheat this autumn. 
My new hoe and drill-plough have made it eaſy for 


have therefore reſtricted myſelf to the culture of about ten 
acres, according to the new huſbandry, part of which is 
in a very ſtrong ſoil, part in a very light ſoil, and part in 
a middling and ſtony ſoil. | 

What I have had chiefly in view in my experiments 
this year is, to know exactly what quantity of ſeed 
will produce the moſt plentiful crop.” To this end, I 
have ſowed wheat in different degrees of thickneſs, drop- 
ping the grains ſome at one inch, and ſome at two, and ſo 
on, to the diſtance of fix inches from each other. 

All this wheat has at preſent a fine appearance, and 
the plants are infinitely ſtronger than thoſe in the com- 
mon fields: their blades are much larger, and of a ver 
deep green colour. What is more, they have already 
branched, and promiſe a great number of ſtalks. I have 
counted on ſome plants twenty, and on others twenty- 
five. Upon the whole, there is great reaſon to expect a 
plentiful crop. | | 

I have made another experiment with the drill 
plough, with which I have ſowed ſome of my common 
fields. Inſtead of diſtributing the ſeed by hand, in the 
broadcaſt way, as in the old huſbandry, I have ſowed the 
whole field with this inſtument, without leaving any al- 
leys. This has ſaved a great deal of feed, having em- 
ployed only twelve pounds of eighteen ounces, to ſow the 
ſame extent of ground as uſed to be ſowed with 110 
pounds, Yet | think this ſufficiently thick: the plants 
are very fine, and of a deep green, They have already 
begun to branch, and promiſe many ſtalks. Hitherto my 
wheat gives me reaſon to be pleaſed with the experiment. 
Lam making. I have ſowed about thirty acres in this 
manner.” | | 


Experiments made by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, in ile 
Year 1752. 


« My experiments this year are of three kinds. The 
firſt was made on the ſame fpot as the laſt year's experi- 
ment : the ſecond, on a piece of ground which was made 
into beds for the firſt time; and the third, on a field 
ploughed in broad lands in the common way, but ſowe 
with the drill-plough, in equally diſtant rows, without 
any intermediate alleys. | | | 


Firſt EXPERIMENT, Numb. I. 


„] have already mentioned, that this ſpot was ſowed 
with wheat, the beds being now made in the middle 0 
the former alleys. The ſummer hoeings had brought 
this ground to ſo fine and looſe a ſtate, that, after one 
ploughing, I ſowed the three beds with the grill-plough» 
on the twenty-fifth of September; and to prevent ww 
cidents I before met with, I increaſed the quantity of | 
to nine ounces fifteen penny-weights. | * 
„ The wheat roſe extremely well, and the rows rn 
full of plants, which became very ſtrong and thriving 


ſix inches long, containing a great deal of grain, which | before the winter. TI hough ſnails deſtroyed : e 


4 


4 | 


ſwered no other end, is at leaſt a proof of the goodneſs 


The good ſucceſs of theſe little experiments, was 2 
r. TulPs did not appear to me to be ſuch. Its great 
SgBeing provided with a proper hoe-plough, I ſoon | 


ts ſaying a great deal, even our farmers make uſe of 


This is the plough which I uſed all this ſummer in 
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and conveniently performs this hoeing, in which I have 


me to enlarge my experiments this year. However, 1 
thought it moſt adviſeable to proceed by degrees; and 
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ber of them, as they had done the year before, yet I. 
judged the rows ſufficiently ſtored with plants, and | 
thought that this accident would do no great damage to 
the crop- | | | F' 

« The winter was pretty favourable to corn in ge- 
neral. My plants made very ſtrong ſhoots in the ſpring ; 
but I found ſome chaſms in the rows which I had not 

cceived in the autumn. I imputed this in ſome meaſure 
to the inclemency of the winter, which had undoubtedly 
deſtroyed ſeveral weak plants. "Theſe chaſms were but 
few, and the worſt of them had about two plants in fifteen 
inches, : 3 

« J horſe-hoed the alleys for the firſt time on the ninth 
of March, and a ſecond time on the twenty-fifth of May. 
The ground was in ſo looſe a ſtate, that I thought it 
needleſs to hoe it afterwards, eſpecially as the wheat was 
in an exceeding good way. It continued of a very deep 
green till it ripened ; the blades were extremely large ; and 
the plants branched much more than they had done the year 
before. It was a common thing to find plants with be- 
tween ſixty and ſeventy ſtalks, which, in general, grew 
to above five feet and ſome inches high, and were crowned 
with large ears quite full of grain. 

« As ſoon as the wheat had done bloſſoming, I found 
it neceflary to defend it againſt the birds, Thanks to the 
care that was now taken, they did it leſs hurt this year 
than the laſt : but ſtill they eat a great deal of it, though 
] cannot preciſely determine the quantity, 
As ſoon as the wheat appeared to be near ripe, in 
order to preſerve it from the farther plunder of thoſe rob- 
bers, I reaped it, on the twentieth of July, though I 
would rather have choſen to let it ſtand five or fix days 
longer. It remained in the field four days, to dry, and 
was threſhed towards the latter end of Auguſt, It yield- 
ed an hundred and forty-two pounds of wheat, at eighteen 
_ ounces to the pound, | 
„This wheat was very fine, perfectly clean, and the 
grain much larger than in the common way. 

LON experiment gives juſt riſe to the following re- 
marks: 

« Firſt, The earth of theſe three beds having been 
pulverized and brought to a very looſe ſtate by the horſe- 
hoeings in 1751, the plants were ſtronger, and more 

thriving than thoſe of the year before; a circumſtance 
which contributed to the increaſe of the crop. 

« Secondly, This crop juſtifies my eſtimate, that this 
ſpot of ground could yield 210 pounds of wheat in one 
ſeaſon, if cultivated according the principles of the New 
Huſbandry : for if we add to the 142 pounds reaped this 
year, the loſs occaſioned by the birds and ſnails, it is pretty 
evident that the whole produce would have nearly amount- 
ed to 210 pounds, & 

* Luckily, that I might be more thoroughly ſatisfied 
what loſs I ſuffered by the birds, I counted in two diffe- 
rent places how many ſtalks the plants in the three rows 
had yielded. On a length of ten feet, I found 1600 in 
one place, and 2030 in another. As I would always avoid 
over-ſtraining my calculations, I ſhall onl ſuppoſe that 
every ten feet in length produces 1600 ftalks : the beds, 
being 160 feet long, will conſequently contain at leaſt 
25000 ſtalks, and the three beds together 76800 ſtalks, or 
ears. bn 

To know, in the next place, how many pounds of 
wheat might be contained in that number of ears, I had 
4 many of them threſhed, a month after harveſt, as yield- 
ed a pound of eighteen ounces. They were taken at ran- 
om, without culling them, out of a ſheaf which ſeemed 


to have been but little damaged by the birds. 
hree hundred and ſixty ears yielded thoſe eighteen 
dividing 76800, the whole 
the produce of the crop would 
213 pounds ſix ounces, at eighteen ounces to the pound, 
or 240 pounds of ſixteen ounces, Hence it appears, that 
= * eſtimate was pretty juſt, and that the produce 
ay — even more conſiderable hereafter. | 
* birdy, This ſpot was clear of weeds ; though it 
ed to be over-run with them. It appears by this, that 


the New Huſband d , 
this advantage vill be N e 


ſubſequent years. 
26 


ounces of wheat: ſo that, 
number of ears, by 360, 


felt the firſt year, than in other 
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From the obſervation which I made, that the plants 
were in a more thriving ſtate this year, than in 1751, it 
follows, that the earth, far from having been exhauſted 
by the nourifhment it had yielded the plants during that 
year, became more fruitful in this : which can be imputed 
only to the new culture; the land having received no other 
aſſiſtance, either by dung or manure. | 

„The wheat was this year, upon a very exact ſearch, 
free from ſmut or blight. 1 found but one blighted ear, 
though there were numbers of ſuch in the fields contigu- 
ous to mine. I cannot however impute. this favourable 
circumſtance to the new culture alone: it may have con- 
tributed thereto, and may leſſen the quantity z. but to be 
ſure of that requires the experience of ſome years.” 


 ExPERIMENT, Numb. II. 


6 This experiment was made on al piece of 
ground, formed into beds fix feet wide. The diſtance 
from the middle of one bed to the middle of the next, 
was alſo ſix feet; and the whole extent of the ſpot was 
about an acre and a quarter. Each bed was ſowed with 
three rows of wheat. | 2 

The ſmall quantity of ſeed with which this ground 
was ſowed, certainly required that every grain ſhould 

ow : but the intended number of plants fell greatly ſhort, 
everal of the grains not riſing at all, and many of thoſe 
which did riſe, being deſtroyed by inſects. The greateſt 
damage was done by ſnails. There were great chaſms in 
the rows, without any plants, As far as I could judge, 
between a third and fourth part of the rows did not pro- 
duce any thing. | 8; 3 

«© The hoeings were performed this year at _ ſea- 
ſons, and rather more frequently to make up for the neg- 
let of the former year: for the ground was not in ſuffi- 
ciently fine tilth when the wheat was owed. © 

«© On the fourteenth and fifteenth of October 1751, 
the alleys were ploughed for the firſt time before winter. 

* On the ninth and tenth of March 1752, they were 
ploughed again for the firſt time after winter. 

From the eighteenth to the twenty- fourth of April, 
the ground was weeded. 1 

«© On the twenty-ninth of April, the alleys were ſtirred 
with the cultivator ; which was again repeated on the 
twenty-fifth of May and the ſeventh of June. 

„This wheat made a fine appearance; the length of 
the ſtalks, and the largeneſs of the ears, ſhewed how 
much the new culture promoted the growth of - theſe 

lants, which branched nearly as much as thoſe of Num. I. 
his field was reaped on the twenty- fifth of July. 

& I ſhall join to the account of what this crop pro- 
duced, an eſtimate of what might have been ed if 
the ſame ground had been cultivated in the common way. 


Compariſon of the Produce of the ſame Field, cultivated ac- 
cording to the Old, and according to the New Huſban- 
dry. | 


This field, which Is of a very good and ftrong ſoil, 
was very badly ploughed laſt year by reaſon of the fre- 
quent and heavy rains, and had not been dunged for ſeveral 
years. In the common way, it uſed to be ſowed with 

18 pounds of wheat. This year, it was made into beds 
feet wide, and was ſowed on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, with only ten pounds of Wheat. | 


Produce of this field under the new culture in 1752. 
« This field, laid out in beds, produced, | 


aof very fine large grained wheat J 926 lb. 
5 To be deducded. 
« Though this wheat was very 7 | 
clean, yet four parts in a hun. , 2 lb. 
dred were fifted from it, as ſmall { 37 , b 
corn; valued at — . —-= 47 Id. 
4 Forthe ſeed ſow n — — 10 lb. | 
1 Neat produce 879 lb. 


1 


dent. It has often been twenty- 


was ſowed, the corn was lodged, 


In this huſbandry, the ſame field is ſow- 
ed every year; ſo that, ſuppoſing the crop of 
1753 to be only equal to this of 1752, (and 


there is no doubt but it will be greater) it 
will again produce — 


879 lb. 


— — 


Amount of the two crops — 1758 lb. 


Produce of the old Culture. 


« If we judge of it by the beſt crops of 
former years, it will be three times the quantity 954 Ib. 
of the ſeed, viz, = — — — — — 


To be deducted. 
tc Loſs by ſifting, fifteen per, 


five and thirty per cent. and 
even more. Every time this field 143 lb. 
which prevented the ears from | 461 lb. 
filling, and rendered the grains 
fmall and ſhrivelled — — —J) 


For the ſeed 


318 lb. — 
Neat produce — 493 lb. 


“ Conſequently the balance, in favour of 
the New Huſbandry, is f Kod 386 Ib. 


879 Ib, 


« As this field yields but one crop in two 


years, in the common huſbandry, it would 493 lb. 


produce in that ſpace only 
&« From whence it follows, that the neat 


profit of the new culture in the ſame ſpace of 1265 Ib. | 


time, exceeds the other by — — — — 


1758 lb. 


4 Suppoſing this field never to produce a greater crop 
than that of this year, it is evident that it is beſt to fol- 
low the new method. But we can already promiſe, that 
the ſucceeding crops will be more plentiful. The field is 
now ſown in the new way ; it has not yet ſuffered any 
damage by inſets ; and the rows are well ſtored with 
plants, whoſe more thriving ftate promiſes a better crop 
than that of the laſt year, | 

It may perhaps be thought odd, that I ſhould limit 
the produce of the field ſowed in the common way, to 
three times the ſeed. I know there are lands in this coun- 
try. which yield more, viz. four or five times the ſeed, 
and ſometimes upwards : but then it muſt be granted, that 
there are but few ſuch lands; and that they are fields in 
extraordinary fine tilth, and enriched with manure, I 
therefore ſpeak of our lands in general, taking good and 
bad together. In this cafe, I ſay, the produce, one year 
with another, will not exceed three for one. | 
My fields have always been as well cultivated: as any 
in the country. I have computed the amount of 'my 
crops for ſixteen years running, viz. from 1730 to 1745, 
incluſively. Theſe: accounts were carefully kept by a 
ſteward who died a few years ago, and I do not find that 
the produce ever was greater than what I have been ſay- 
ing, one year with another.” | | 


EXPERIMENT, » Numb. III. 


ce About an acre and ſeventeen poles of ground, in an- 


other field, was laid out in beds like the former. This 
land, which is very ſtrong, was but in bad tilth, not- 
withſtanding the care I took to break the earth thorough- 
ly, and reduce it into ſmall particles. Frequent rains were 
the cauſe of this. It was ſowed with the drill-plough on 
the twenty- fourth of September. Only ſeven pounds of 
wheat were uſed. The plants roſe pretty well: but to- 
wards the end of autumn, they were deſtroyed daily by 


inſects, and thereby reduced to a very ſmall number, | 


which greatly diminiſhed the crop. 
„On the ſixteenth of October 27571, the alleys were 
ploughed for the firſt time before winter, „ 


HU 8 


& On the tenth and eleventh of March 1752, they res 
ceived their firſt ploughing after winter. * 

«© On the firſt of May the ground was weeded. 

On the twenty- third of May the alleys received their 
ſecond ſtirring with the cultivator, and on the twelfth of 


June they were ploughed. | 


«© The plants which came up were very fine, and 
branched greatly: the ears were like thoſe of the experi- 
ments I have 1 mentioned, and the grain equally 
large. Though the produce was but 392 pounds, yet it 
is a fine crop for the ſmall number of plants that eſcaped 
unhurt. a 

% As I know the cauſes to which the ſcantinefs of this 
crop was owing, I make no doubt but it will equal that 
of any of the other fields next year. It is now ſowed 
for the ſecond time in the new way. The rows are well 


| 
| 
| 


| ſtored with plants, and the corn is in as good condition 


as Can be deſired.” 
ExPERIMENT, Numb. IV. 


© This experiment was made at the diftance of fix 
miles from my houſe, on a light poor ſoil, which induced 
me to dung it. The beds were about fix feet wide, and 
were ſowed on the twenty-firſt of September with three 
pounds and three quarters of wheat, which produced fine 
plants and large ears, and yielded 196 pounds. Though 
the earth had not been well ſtirred, nor at proper ſeaſons, 
yet the corn ſowed in it produced greatly. The dung un- 
doubtedly helped to make up for the want of due culture,” 


' EXPERIMENTS 


Made on Fields ſown in equally diſtant Rows with the Drill- 
. | P lough, | 
fr Numb. V. | l 

<< I have ſowed fields cultivated in every reſpect in the 
common way, except in the manner of diftributing the 
ſeed, which was done with the drill- plough. The whole 
field was covered with rows of wheat, diſtant from each 
other ſeven inches and a half. FE 

« The advantages which I propoſed to myſelf by fow- 
ing in this manner, were, firſt, the ſaving of ſeed, and 
preventing the earth from being over- ſtotked with plants; 
ſecondly, burying the ſeed at a proper depth; thirdly, 
having the plants at equal diſtances: and, laſtly, the little 
ſtirring of the ground, and breaking of the clods, which 
the drill-plough effects at the ſame time that it ſows. 
Theſe things ſeemed to me more likely to be attended with 
ſucceſs. than the common way of ſowing. 5 

< The plants of this wheat were very fine; their deep 
green colour ſhewed their ſtrength : the largeneſs of their 
blades, and the number of their ſtalks, ſhewed likewiſe 
that they found greater plenty of nouriſhment'than wheat 
in the common way. The plants had in general four, 
ſix, eight, ten, or more ſtalks; ſo that theſe fields, 
which, till the month of April, ſeemed ſcarcely to have 
been ſown, changed then ſo as hardly to be known agan, 
by the number of ſtalks which ſhot forth at that time, 
The wheat was taller than that in the common way, an 
the ears larger and better filled with grain. | 

« An account of the produce will ſhew what may be 
expected from this manner of ſowing. 


% freount of the Produce of the ſame Field ſewed Part i | 
the old May, and Part with the Drill plough, on 
fourteenth, fifteenth, aud ſixteenth of September, 175% 


& The whole of this field uſed commonly to be ſowed 
| with twenty meaſures of wheat, each meaſure __— 
106 pounds of eighteen ounces. Three meaſures, of 5 
pounds of wheat, were ſown in the uſual way in Mich 
richeſt part of the field. The remaining parts — 
would have required 1802 pounds in the common | ; 
was ſowed with the drill-plough with only 265 pow: 
The ſoil was middling, neither too Aroog. "ey 
light, and pretty ſtony. The land was poor; 25 j 
had not been dunged, which indeed it eldom * * 
| Owner not having more than was neceſſary for Produce 
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The 265 pounds of wheat produced 5 4 50 Ib, 
To be deducted. 
For ſmall and bad grain ſifted out, 4 per) 
cent. | 1 218 ö 483 b. 
For the ſeed 26 p 


—— —— — 


Neat produce 


ce If the other part of the field, j 
which was ſowed with the three 


960 lb. 


meaſures in the old way, had been 
ſown with the drill-plough, it would 
| have yielded | 
To be deducted. | 
" » lifting 4 - : 84 lb 
For the ſeed 46 lb. 


Neat produce to be added to the above 876 bb. 


5843 lb. 


Neat produce of the whole 


Produce of the old huſbandry. 


« That part of the field which was ſowed with the 
three meaſures of 106 pounds each, produced thrice the 
quantity of the ſeed, mixed with bad grain. The fame 
meaſure of this grain weighed but 103 pounds. This 
field yields no more even in the beſt years. If the whole 
of it had been ſowed in the old way, it would 
duced g 


Jo be deducted. 
Loſs by ſifting, 15 per cent. 


have pro- 
6180 lb. 


It has often been 25 and 30 927 lb. _ whe 
per cent. | 3 7 | 3047 Ib. 
For the ſeed 2120 Ib. TIL 
Neat produce | 8 8 25 - | 3133 Ib. 
| Balance in fayour of the new method 2710 lb. 


— 


5843 b. 


——  — 


ExPeERIMENT, Numb. VI. 


I fowed, continues M. de Chateauvieux, another 
field of about three roods and fifteen poles in the ſame 


manner, with thirty pounds of wheat, reckoning 18 ounces | 


to the pound, on the twenty-fourth of September. The 
ſoil was ſtrong, and in fine tilt. The wheat grew in 
every reſpect like that of the preceding article, with this 
only perceptible difference, that 8 was ſome what 
longer, and the ears larger. It was not threſhed till the 
beginning of December, and yielded 809 pounds of very | 
hne wheat (the pound 18 ounces.) The produce of this 
held was greater than that of the former, in proportion 


„ 


to the uantity of ſeed. But the ſoll of this was better, | 


and in finer tilth.” 8 


n 


PIER 


ExegrIMENT, Numb. VII. a. 
This experiment was made about three miles from 


me, on a piece of ground of the extent of about two 


roods and twenty-ſeven poles. This land is neither too 

rong nor too light, and may be called a pretty rich ſoil. 
It was ploughed three times, like other lands, and had 
not been dunged for many years. It uſed to be ſowed with 
165, or 170 pounds of wheat. It was now ſowed on the 
fifth of October with only twenty-four pounds. Though 
the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, this ſeed came up pretty: 
ys before winter. The plants; throve greatly in the 
Pring, and the field became covered with ſtrong talks, 
and very large ears, full of fine plump grain. 

The crop yielded 800 pounds of clean wheat, with- 


out mixture of any other ſeeds. Deducting from this the | 


twenty-four 


a pounds of ſeed, the neat produce is 776 


ſeeds of weeds, which mu 
4967 lb. 


crops afforded. But if 
I fo that the field be ſtocked with as many plants as it can 
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| 


produces in the beſt years about 875 pounds, from which 
if we deduct 165 pounds for the feed, the neat produce 
will be 710 pounds. Thus we ſee that the ſame ground 
ſowed with the drill-plough, produced 66 pounds more 
than when ſown in the common way. But as wheat raiſ- 
ed in this laſt way is always mixed with abundance of 
be ſeparated by ſifting, an 
allowance muſt likewiſe be made for that; and the profit 


| pounds. This field, when ſowed in the common way; 


4 


will then not be limited to the 66 pounds only, which the 


owner reaped more than in the common way. 


« I omit ſeveral experiments of wheat ſowed in 


beds, and with the drill-plough, in equally diſtant rows, 


the ſucceſs of which has been nearly equal to that of thoſe 
T have already ſpoken of. I ſhall mention only one more, 
and that on account of a circumſtance which deſerves to 
be known. I made it on a light ſoil} the worſt I knew of, 
full of pretty large ſtones, and which had not been dung- 
ed in the memory of man. The ſtones did not hinder the 
 drill-plough from dropping the ſeeds very gradually. I 


\ {| choſe this bad ſoil on purpoſe to ſee how wheat would 


thrive in it. I allowed too little ſeed; .confidering the 
badneſs of the ground. The ſtones prevented many plants 
from rifing, and many more were deſtroyed by inſects; 
ſo that the corn was very thin, and the crop ſmall. I was 
however pleaſed with it, becauſe I found the plants grew 
almoſt as ſtrong as in a good ſoil, and the ears were as 
large, and as full of grain. ie e e 
6 A little before harveſt, the wheat of all theſe expe- 
riments ſuſtained many heavy rains, accompanied with 
very high winds ; and though the ſtraw was much longer 
than that of the wheat which had been ſowed in the com- 
mon way, the corn was not lodged, whilſt a great deal was 
laid flat in the neighbouring fields. Some indeed was 
bent, but that is different from being lodged. This laft 
 firuation is very hurtſul to the filling of the grain; but its 
being bent is attended with no inconvenience. I am even 
inclined to think that it may be of ſervice to the wheat 
not to remain in a perpendicular direction, and I intend 
next year to be particularly attentive to this. NT 
| © Tt is not at all to be wondered at, that plants ſown 
in the common. way ſhould not thrive ſo well as thoſe 
which grow in beds. The former, not having been aſſiſt- 
ed by the ſtirring of the mould, cannot draw ſo much 
nouriſhment from the earth as thoſe in beds. The ſize of 
theſe laſt has indeed exceeded my expectation. There is 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with this manner of ſowing, even if 
it were attended with no 8 advantage than this year's 
the quantity of ſeed is increaſed, 


23 the profit will be ſo much the more conſider- 
able. 80. a e, e wife, 

It is time to return to our experiments on fields 
laid out in beds, which are the more immediate object of 
the new buff men 
„ Thoſe which I have made this year have not brought 
the produce of the new culture to near what it will be 


hereafter, as will appear from what I ſhall next obſerve.“ 
Refiettions of M. de Chateauvieiz, which prove the Trath 
J the Principles on which the New' Huſbandry is founded. ' 
We ſee by the experiment, Numb. I. that the earth, 


| by beiog in a looſer or more divided ſtate the ſecond. year, 


is fitier to afford a, greater quantity of nouriſhment to 
plants, whoſe productions will always be proportioned to 
the eaſe with which they can reach that pals way ty 

« I was in hopes that the experiments of this year 
would have enabled me to detetmine what quantity of ſeed 
it is beſt to ſow, in order to obtain the greateſt crop. The 
lands on which I ſowed the moſt ſeed laſt year, ſhewed 
me plainly, that it would be right to increaſe the quanti- 
ty, in order to provide againſt the accidents by which the 
plants had been thinned too much. | | 
But this inereaſe of ſeed ſhould be regulated with 
great diſcretion, regard being had both to the circumſtan- 
ces of the ſeaſon! in which the ſeed: is ſowed, and to the 
condition of the ground in which it is planted. - If the 
ſoil is in very fige tilth, leſs ſeed will be ſufficient, 
6 The experiments of this year ſhew, that there are 


but three principal means by which we can obtain the ut- 
| i moſt 
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moſt production that plants are capable of ; affording. | 


Theſe means are practicable only in the new huſbandry 3 
for in that alone each bed has the number of plants it can 
properly nouriſh, which is the ſource of plenty. 
The firſt means is, to make the plants produce a 
great number of ſtalks. h „ 

6 The ſecond is, to make each ſtalk bear a large ear. 

c The third is, to make each ear be quite full of plump 

in. 
13 Theſe effects cannot be obtained in the old huſband- 
ry, becauſe they can only be procured by frequently ſtir- 
ring the earth. | ] | 

« All my experiments this _ ſhew the truth of this, 
but eſpecially the experiments Numb. I. and Il. 

« Tt is therefore by ſtirring the alleys while the plants 
are yet young and growing, that we can make them produce 
a number of ſtalks, cauſe thoſe ſtalks to bear large ears, 
and fill each ear with large plump grain. But to obtain 
theſe advantages, it is of great conſequence, that the hoe- 


ings be performed at proper ſcaſons, each having its pecu- | 
liar effects ; 


« The ploughing before winter, is intended to drain 
off the water, which, if it ſhould remain long near the 
plants, would chill and greatly hurt them; and to lay up 
the earth to be mouldered by the winter's froſt. It is here- 
by enabled the better to ſupply the plants with their ne- 
ceſſary food in the ſpring. This may be done at the 
farmer's conveniency, from the time that the plants have 
three or four blades, till the froſt ſets in : and even in the 
winter, if it does not freeze, ploughing will always be of 
ſervice. | _ | 
4 The firſt ploughing after winter is of great import- 
ance. It is to this that we owe the number of ſtalks 
which the plants produce. That it may have this effect, 
it muſt be performed as ſoon as the ſevere colds are paſt; 
and, at lateſt, as ſoon as the plants begin to ſhoot, If it 


be delayed longer, it will contribute very little towards | 
their branching. It will ſerve only to make the {talks | 


grow longer. If any new ones ſhoot out, they will not 
thrive ſo well as the firſt; and therefore it is of great 
conſequence that they ſhoot out all together. . 

6e The hoeings which are performed from this time, till 
the wheat has done bloſſoming, ſtrengthen the plants, 
lengthen their ſtalks, and enlarge their ears. The ſeaſon of 
theſe hoeings is not ſo exactly limited as that of the former, 
and the frequency of them will depend greatly on the ſtate 
of the ground; for it muſt not be touched when it is too 
moiſt, If the ſeaſon is kindly, they may be repeated two, 
three, or four times: but I think one hoeing highly ne- 
ceſſary juſt before the ears break forth. They certainly 

w longer and larger by it. 

« The laſt hoeing is the moſt important of all, and 
that which can leaſt be diſpenſed with. It muſt. be 
performed as ſoon as the bloſſom is gone off the wheat. 
'This fills the whole ear, and ſwells the grain. | 


« When farmers become ſenſible of the good effect 
of theſe frequent ſtirrings, they will not neglect to repeat 
them at proper ſeaſons. It is by a ſucceſſion of them, 
that, in my opinion, crops may be brought to their higheſt 
perfection : and if unfavourable ſeaſons prevent their be- 
ing given at their proper times, a diminution of the crop 
will moſt aſſuredly enſue. 1 5 | 

«© No one who conſiders the produce of the ears of 
corn on lands cultivated according to the New, and the 
Old Huſbandry, will, I believe, doubt which of theſe 
is to be preferred. I ſhall beſtow a few moments, to 
point out the difference which I have found between the 
one and the other, | 

I ſaid before, that 360 ears yielded me eighteen 
Sunces of wheat. Here is a determined fact; and I am 
certain that I have not enlarged itz becauſe the birds had 
eaten ſome of the grain; otherwiſe fewer ears would have 
produced thoſe eighteen ounces. | | 

« When, in the year 1750, I firſt began to Inquire 
into the principles of the New Huſbandry, I judged that 
t might be of ſome importance to know what is the uſual 
produce of a plant of wheat when cultivated in the common : 


—_— 


way. That year was reckoned a very good one for wheat, | 
which appeared clean and good as it ſtood upon the | 


gtound. 


[ took this method to come at the knowledge I 
wanted, | 


K 
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&« I took part of a ſheaf which appeared to me ve 
good, and which was the produce of a very rich field. 1 
divided it into three parcels. In the firſt parcel were all the 
good ears: the middling and ſmall ears were in the ſecond 
and the ears in which there was no grain, or where the 
grain was faulty, compoſed the third. . - 

The wheat being thus divided, I counted the num. 
ber of ears in each parcel. I found 400 in * firſt, which 
conſiſted of the beſt ears; 1600 in the ſecond, which 
contained the middling and ſmalleſt ears; and in the third 
750 ears, or plants whoſe grain was faulty. I made no 
account of a great number of imperfect ſhoots, which 
were not ſix inches long. | OR 

The fields did not look ſo poor to the eye, as this 
ſeparation proved them to be. This firſt operation was 
therefore neceſſary to come at the truth 

When the grain was cleared from the ears, I found, 
that the 400 ears contained five ounces and a half of 
wheat, and that the 1600 contained ſeven ounces. 
My curioſity did not lead me to inquire into the con- 
tents of the third parcel ; knowing that there was no good 
grain in it. 3 

In the purſuit of this inquiry, I found that taking one 
ear with another, of the 400, there were but eleven grains 
of wheat in each; and that in the 1600, taking one ear 
with another, there were but three grains and a half. to 
an ear. Eight hundred of theſe grains weighed but an 
ounce. 

«© If we add theſe parcels together, we ſhall find that 

2000 ears yielded but twelve ounces and a half of wheat, 
and that it would require 2890 ears of the ſame goodneſs 
to yield eighteen ounces. 
1 confeſs that I was aſtoniſhed at the reſult of my 
inquiry; which I could not have believed, if I had not 
ſeen it. But at the ſame time, how greatly was my ex- 
pectation raiſed, of the advantages of the new culture 
have this year formed a greater extent of ground 
into beds. Too frequent rains have prevented my laying 
down more than thirty acres in this manner : but I have 
ſowed all the reſt of my farm with the drill-plough in 
equally diſtant rows. I have increaſed the quantity of 
ſeed; regard being had to each circumſtance neceſſary -to 
be attended to; ſo that in ſome fields I have ſown double 
the quantity of ſeed that was employed in the year 1751: 
in others ſomewhat more, and in others again leſs. 

« All my fields look extremely well, and make a much 
better appearance than they did laſt year. They are 
abundantly ſtocked with very ſtrong plants, of a deep 
green colour : the blades are long and large, and cover 
the earth better than the common wheat. 

_ © Hitherto, theſe plants have not ſuſtained any loſs, 
except in one ſpot of about half an acre, where they were 
gnawed aſunder, juſt under the ſurface of the earth, by 
infects. I immediately ſowed it again, and by this means 
have quite repaired the damage. The inſects have not 
appeared ſince, 1 | 5 
One of the moſt happy effects of my experiments, 
is, that they have created a deſire in many perſons in theſe 
parts, to begin the practice of the New Huſbandry, with 
trials of conſiderable extent. One perſon, convinced of 
its excellency, has laid out and ſowed at leaſt rw” 
eight acres in beds: another has ſowed with the drill-, 
plough, an hundred and fifty acres ploughed in broad 
ands. All the land that has been ſowed in beds amounts 
to about fifty acres : and upwards of two hundred acres, . 
in broad lands, have been ſown with the djill-plough- 
Every one who has ſeen theſe fields, even the very 
ploughmen not excepted, agree that they look extremely 
well, and that they never a in this country, plants 
= ſuch ſtrength and vigour as the wheat that was firſt 
own. _ | — ee 

« I am extremely happy that my drill-plough has been 
of ſo general viſe. It has performed regularly every where: 
people having ſowed with it exactly the intended quantities 
of grain.” | | | 
EXPERIMENTS made by M. Lullin 
* the Tear 1753. 


IJ am the better pleaſed with being able to give a ſa- 
tisfactory account of the ſucceſs of my experiments this 


CI 


de Chateauvieus, it, 


* 
* 


year, as the ſeaſons have not been favourable, and ext 


ordinary 
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ordinary accidents have greatly diminiſhed the produce of | 


the Crops. | | f 
I ſhall divide this account into ſeveral articles. | 
e The firſt will contain the experiments made on lands 
laid out in beds, which have borne their fecond and third 
crop. To this will be added ſome obſervations relative 
nad | 

* The ſubje of the ſecond will be a detail of ex- 
periments 3 on lands formed into beds, which have 


yielded only their firſt crop. This too will be followed by | 


tome remarks. | | 

« The third will conſiſt of the experiments of two 
perſons on lands made into beds, of which the firſt crop 
was reaped this year: to which will be ſubjoined ſome 
neceſſary reflections. "4 +5: 
„The fourth article will contain an account of ſe- 
veral experiments made by divers lovers of agriculture, 
on lands ſown in equally diſtant rows, but with the 
drill-plough. | | a 

« As we think it will be extremely uſeful to ſhew, by 
the experiments which have been made this year, that 
lands produce more coth in the New Huſbandry than 
in the old, we ſhall give an account, in the fifth ar- 
ticle, of the crops of fields ſown in the common way 
for ſixteen years together; and of thoſe of the ſame 
fields cultivated according to the New Huſbandry, ſup- 
poſing them not to yield better crops in future years, 
than they have done in this; a ſuppoſition the leaſt fa- 
vourable that can be to the new cultute, fince we cal- 
culate only upon the produce of the firſt year's crop, 
and that too diminiſhed by the extraordinary accidents 
which we ſhall mention. | 

« To ſhew the truth of this article more fully, it 
will be proved in the ſixth, that the beſt field in the 
country, though it had been well dunged, yielded leſs 


wheat than thoſe on which the experiments were made, 


and on which no dung was uſed. 


in 1754. 


* 
all, that no dung or other manure was uſed in any of our 
fields, and that our pound conſiſts of ſixteen ounces. 


Experiments made on Lands laid out in Beds, which have 
borne a ſecond and third Crop, with ſome Obſervations 
particularly relating thereto, © 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. I. , 


N. B. This experiment is marked with the ſame num- 
ber in the year 1752. 


© To avoid repetitions, we ſhall obſerve here, once for 
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It neceſſarily follows from hence, that had it fut 
been for the hail and torrents of water, the crop world' 
have been greater than in 1752, ' / 
« Though the following experiment ſuffered the ſame” 
accidents (except that the beds were nat broken up by the 
water) it wilt ſupply the want of that information which 
we were deprived of in the other, and ſtrengthen our con- 
jectutes. | | 60K. No AT 0.1 Kol 
_ ExrERIMEN T, Numb, IiII. 


N. B. This experiment is marked with the fame Hides 
ber in the year 1752. 911 Irs 


« As I hope this experiment- will be found. very in 
ſtructive, I ſhall relate it with the ſame care as it was 


ed to; for it will confirm the advantages of the New Huſ- 
bandry. But before I enter into a detail, of which I ſhall 
endeavour not to omit any effential circumſtance, it is ne- 
ceflary to repeat here, that in the journal of 1751, I ſaid; 
firſt, that the ploughings which had been given in order 
to prepare the ground for being ſown in 1752, had not 


fect by ſubſequent culture. Secondly, That this field was 
ſowed on the twenty-fifth of September with 11 pounds 


thouſand and forty-two pounds twelve ounces ;z and, laſt- 
ly, That the appearance of the young plants promiſed a 
much yo crop in 1753. | | 158 
*The culture beſtowed upon theſe lands in 1752; 
rendered them more and more looſe and well divided; ſo 
that with only one ploughing after harveſt, which was 
performed with eaſe, I formed new beds, the ridge of which 
was now in the place where the furrow in the middle of 
the alley was before. But the earth was ſtirred deeper and 
made much loofer than in 1752. I had already attained 


quite complete it in 1753. 


from which I would not ſuffer any thing to divert my at- 
tention too much, till I ſhould arrive at a good and cer- 
tain practice of the New Huſbandry ; I nevertheleſs de- 
termined to begin experiments on lucerne and ſaintfoin, to 
cultivate them nearly in the ſame manner as wheat. What 
prompted me to this was, the ſucceſs of a ſmall experi- 


* 


likewiſe into ſerious conſideration, 1 reſolved to leave a 


teen poles, formed into forty-five beds. I left for the lu- 


ſcerne nine beds, the extent of which was about a quarter 


of an acre, and deſtined the ſurplus to be ſowed with 
wheat as before, I am now very attentive to the expe- 
riments on lucerne and ſaintfoin, and ſhall begin next 


“ ſhould have known the full produce of this third | year to give an account of them, and of my manner of 


ſueceſſive crop on the beds of this field, continues M. de 
Chateauvieux, if the hail which fell on the third of June 
had not damaged it greatly. The abundance of rain 
which fell at the ſame time, and immediately after the 
hail, did ſtill greater hurt; for the earth of part of the 
beds was waſhed away by the torrent of water, ſome of 


the plants were forced out of their places, others were en- 


tirely covered with earth, and many were torn up by the 
roots; ſo that it was not poſſible to judge what this year's 
produce would have been by the few plants that were left. 

© I am very ſorry that this accident deprived me of a 
Certain proof, that this year's crop would have been more 
plentiful than that of 1752: for it would have been evi- 
dent, that the earth becomes more and more fruitful by 
the New Huſbandry : a truth which it is of conſequence 
to eſtabliſh, I can therefore only affirm by conjecture, 
that this crop would have been greater. My conjectures 
are indeed ſo ſtrong, that they amount almoſt to a demon- 
ſtration, 

a I draw them from hence, chat the corn had a ve 
ae appearance before winter; that the plants grew wit 
great ſtrength in the ſpring; that they branched more 
Gas formerly ; that the ears were certainly larger; that 
ey bloſſomed extremely well (they were in full bloom 
y | thirtieth of May ;) and, laftly, that they have 


yielded more ſtr ge 
9 aw than in 1752. 


proceeding. My practice in this will be found different, 

in many reſpects, from the method which is commonly 
purſued. I will venture to affirm, that there will be room 
to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of this branch of huſband- 
ry, than which none can be more intereſting, plenty of 
fodder being as neceſſary as plenty of corn. . 


field, as if the whole of it had been ſowed with wheat. 
This I do, in order to compare the produce of 1753 with 
that of 1752, as it cannot be doubted but that the nine 
beds now under lucerne, would each of them have yielded 


with it: nay, perhaps ſome pounds more, the lucerne be- 
ing ſown in what I thought the richeſt part of the ground. 
This field was ſowed on the firſt of September. I in- 


pounds fourteen ounces of wheat; whereas in 1751, I 
ar but eleven pounds four ounces. Though I ſowed 


in 1751, it muſt not be inferred, ' that I tripled the 


this year's ſowing was made with wheat of the produce of 
the new culture, the grains of which are much larger 
than thoſe of the common wheat which 1 uſed in 1751, 
and of which a greater number is conſequently required 
” make up an equal weight. 5 %, EI 


— 
— 
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[ 


executed. I therefore beg it may be particularly attend- 


looſened it ſufficiently, and that I tried to remedy this de- 


and 4 ounces of wheat. Thirdly, That the crop yielded a. 


almoſt a perfect tilth, and eafily foreſaw that I might 
The ſeventh article will conſiſt of reflections and ob- Fe f 


ſervations on our practice of the New Huſbandry ; and the | 


« Whilſt I laboured aliduonſly in the culture of wheat, 
eighth will ſhew the diſpoſition of our lands for the crop 


ment the year before. Accordingly, taking this object 


| part of this field for lucerne, and to ſow the reſt with 
7 wheat. It contained in all one acrey one rood, and eighs 


“ I muſt therefore beg leave to give the produce of this 


as much wheat, as any of the beds did that were ſown . 


creaſed the quantity of ſeed, ſowing this time thirty- four 


this year more than thrice the weight of ſeed that I did 


number of grains capable of producing plants, becauſe: 


41 | We « Tb. 
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HUS 


- « This whebt having been ſown pretty ently, its plants | 


hai time to: grow very ſttong before wirtter, the cold of 
which they bore very well: and the plougbing I gave 
them ori the fifteenth of October, by. cuttiag a very deep 
furrow! within about three inches of the rows, ſecured 
thein from the damage which. corn frequently! ſuffers from 
rain and the melting of ſnow. © 

In the ſpring they made ſtrong ſhoots, grew, apace, 
and branched very abundantly. Li afiſted them, as I am 
going to relate, at proper ſeaſons, both with reſpect to the 
condition of the plants and earth, and to the temperature 
of the weather. RE 

& On the fifteenth of March, 
firſt plougbing after winter. : 
On the twenty-ſtxth the beds-were weeded. ; 
On the eleventh of April, I ſtitred the alleys with 
the cultivator. | | oy 

© On the twenty-fixth, the thiſtles were plucked up. 
On the fourteenth of May, the ſtirring. was repeat- 
ed with the plough. | 8 12 

O On the fifteenth, the ears began to appear. 
On the twenty- ninth, the fourth ſtiting was gi 
with the cultivator with mould- boat ds. | 
„On the thirtieth, the wheat was in full bloom. 

* On the third of June, the wheat ſuſtained a violent 
ſtorm of hail and rain. | 18054 
„On the thirteenth, the fifth 
the new plough with two ſhares, or double cultivator. 


1753, I gave them the 


ven 


ſtirring was given with 


HAUS 


ploutzh ean do in two, and ſometimes, three operations, 
return to my experiment. 


1 
On the twenty-third of June, the wheat ſuſtained * 


violent hurricane, which laſted an hour, Several 
pear trees were blown down in my orchards, and 
large Green NR ef WF from other trees... 
n the eighth of July, a ſcorching wi 

Which ſhed Pr. deal.of the ripe corn. - Y "Mews, 
On the ninth the wheat was reaped... 

„A month after harveſt, it was threſhed. 

| © This field yielded 1575 pounds of wheat, dedudting 
from which. the thirty-four paunds., fourteen quaces ale 
for ſeed, the neat produce remaining is, 1540 pounds two 
ounces, Fanbedusrap. in 97585 this field produced 
33 pounds four ounces more than in 1752, 1 
_ was ſaved in-the ſeed. . 8. my _ * 

The grain of this wheat was, very large, and ſo 
clean, that it did not want ſifting. It yielded plenty of 
very fine flour, which made exceeding white and well 
taſted bread, ' | M | 


ee ExpzR1MENT, Numb. III. 
| N. B. This field 


groat 


ks marked with the ſame number in 
the year 1752. 


This field contains one acre and fixteen poles, and 
was but in poor tilth. It was ſowed bn the twenty-fourth 
of September, 1757, with ſeven pounds fourteen ounces 


„I beg leave to obſerve, that there needs no better | | 1 | . 
proof that wheat, cultivated according to the New Huſ- OS ＋ * * 34660 
bandry, will be little apt to be lodged, than the eaſe with beds a d Mo 4 n 1b 7 I — 14 ut the 
which I performed the fifth culture, after the accidents h h * be, gore AA e ee e ny 
which happened on the third of June, when the corn had _ br "> me, ory, Ir the he 2 r * not gre- 
attained its greateſt height. So far was it from being laid W ho f 4 3 3 e F September, 
thereby, that the whole extent of. the plough found free et — The ptints hb cxtiecmely ** re 
admittance into the alleys, and this laſt culture could be winter, and the rows were well filled, In the ſpring, 1 


given without damaging the ſtalks. ' | found that there were fewer pl nan . 
; | we plants than in autumn: in- 
8 Ns — 56 hoſe * on Ong — gow. | ſects had deſtroyed ſeveral of them. I likewiſe imputed 
8 4 perrorme l = wy OE p * e the loſs of many to the flatneſs of the beds. The plants 
* 3 r hi i ill 3 — 1 Y acquired freſh vigour after the winter, made ſtrong ſhoots, 
thought of making this taik till more ga. 1 WO NEW ein“ and branched extremely well. I treated this field in the 

fame manner as the former. The plants made nearly the 


ſtruments (not indeed abſolutely neceſſary) will anſwer 
ſame progreſs. They were reaped on the fourteenth of 


this end. I propoſe them _— ag very 8 and ow! 

per to be employed only the ſecond or third year, when | july, and yielded 724 pounds eight ounces. Thus we 
the earth has acquired part of that minute divifion, of E that this fie q e od 283 po E ts eight ounces whore 
which it is ſuſceptible. | Tn" 433 Ban th 17/12 $a Gs ape mad 
„The cultivator with mould-boards, and the plough| 153 N 
with two ſhares, are inſtruments which I have invented 
this year. I have found them extremely uſeful to give 


the two laſt ſtirrings, better, and in leſs time than our 


* 4 * 


Obſervations on theſe Experiment. 
<« ] obſerved ia my former. experiments, that, as 


other inſtruments. The reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
know what firſt ſet me upon contriving them. 

One cannot enter properly into the ſpirit 
Huſbandry, without being thoroughly convinced, that 
the earth cannot be too minutely divided: I will even ſay, 
till it is reduced to a perfect powder; and that, when one 


has been ſo happy as to attain this point, it muſt be kept 


in that ſtate. This will always be 
the moſt proper inſtruments. | | 
4 T obſerved one day, whilſt I was hatſe-hoeing my 
wheat, my plough being then at work, and the earth in a 
very looſe ſtate, that every time the alleys were ſtirred, 
they were thrown into a different form; for it is neceſſa- 
ry ſometimes to make a deep furrow in the middle of the 
- alleys, and at other times to raiſe a ridge in them; and 
yet, in whatever form the allexs were to be, I had only 
my plough to perform theſe different operations. It did 
not ſeem to me reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that two fo different 
works could be done equally well with one and the ſame 
inſtrument ; from whence I concluded, that it was neceſ- 
fary to have an inſtrument for each of theſe purpoſes, 
I ſoon found what I wanted. The cultivator with 
mould boards opens a large furrow in the middle of the 
alley, by turning over the earth at the ſame time to both 


done beſt, by uſing 


ſides. The plough with two ſhares, on the contyary, at |. 


the ſame time takes up the earth on both ſides, and turns 
it into the furrow, which it fills, and thereby lays: the 
foundation of a new bed. | 

«© Theſe inftruments have this farther advantage, that, 
without requiring a greater number of cattle, they per- 
Form as much work at once goingover the ground, as the 


* 


of the New | 


| cultivated for two years according to the New Huſba 


the mould was not ſufficiently looſened, the fields, which 
were laid out in beds, could not produce ſo plentiful a 
crop the firſt year, as they would the ſecond or third 
year, when the earth ſhould be more thoroughly divided. 
It is evident, that whoever ſhould. have given up the 
New Huſbandry, upon the bad ſucceſs of the firſt year, 
weyld have deceived himſelf, Theſe experiments plaialy 
ſhew, that the charge of the firſt year is fully recompen- 
ced by: the profit of the ſecond, and that this profit will 
increaſe from year to year. . 4 8 
« Whoever now tries the New Huſbandry, may rea: 
ſonably expect better crops than mine, even the firſt year; 
becauſe, 1. They now know how the earth ſhould. be pie 
pared : 2. They may be provided with. inſtruments, al. 
ready experienced to. anſwer the deſired purpoſe with con- 
veniency and eaſe. The different circumſtauces to be at- 
teaded to, are likewiſe known. From the knowledge | 
have acquired in theſe matters, I can ſay, that the pre- 
ſent appearance of the corn, which I have {owed this year 
in beds, promiſes a very great crop. I ſhall likewiſe have 
occaſion, in the courſe of theſe obſervations, to ſhew, that 
though the firſt crop may ſeem very ſmall, yet it is in fa 
more profitable than that of lands cultivated in the com- 


mon way. _ 

Let us now. proceed to the preſent Rate of the m- 

þ 

and obſerve what the effects have already been. CA 
When the corn was ſowed, the beds were in a muc 


looſer ſtate than before, and the ſeed was conſe quent 
covered with a fine mould. It came up better: the 1999 


by 


extended themſelves more eaſily, and iel 


H U S 


der, in a ſoil which: ſcarcely reſiſted them: the plants were 
ſtronger, and better able to bear the ſeuetity of the win- 
ter; and, by a ſmall increaſe of the ſeed, the Garth was 
better filled with plants, and thereby better able to ſuſtain 
the accidents which had thinned them before. After the 
winter froſts were over, the mould was in ſa,lopſe a ſtate, 
that it looked as if it had been newly ploughed g a very 
different ſtate from that of land in the common huſbandry, 
which, at this ſeaſon, is hard, compact, and, very. little 
fitted to afford an eaſy, paſſage to the tender roots of plants. 


How eaſy too did this render all the ſubſequent culture]! 


The weeds, already greatly diminiſhed, did little damage 
to the corn; and we may readily conceive that: the earth, 
in this looſe ſtate, was eaſily penetrated by the rains, 
dews, and. moiſture of the attnoſphere.. - . . 1 + | 
«© The effects were, that the plants grew ſteaonger and 
taller than before; that they branched into a greater number 
of ſtalks; that the ears were very large, and well filled with 
grain, if we may judge by thoſe Which eſcaped the hath: 
that the wheat was very clean; and laſtly, thats the crop 
was greater than that of the preceding year, though it bad. 
been conſiderably diminiſhed by the hail, the hurricane, 
and the ſcorching wind which made many of the cars ſhed 
their corn. I. tried. every poſſible means of aſpertaining 
the loſs occaſioned by theſe accidents; but in vain. 1 
have therefore given up an yncertain calculation; and can, 
only ſay, that. am (ure the laſs. was very great. 


ExezanuanTs made on Land, which had born e feſ 
Crop, with Remarks an tbeſe Experiments. 


« We did not expect that the fields we are now going 
to ſpeak of, would yield a crop near equal to that af the 
fields treated of in the foregoing article. We knew, that 
the mould is never ſufficiently broken and divided the firſt 
year that a field is laid out in beds. Beſides, during al- 
moſt all the laſt year, the earth was too moiſt to be culti- 
vated properly, The wet mould could nat be divided into 
{mall particles, nor could it be ploughed ſo frequently as 
to admit of ſowing it ſq early as it ſhould have been. 
But every year will not be, ſo. unfaygurable to this 

huſbandry : and when there are alternate changes, ſuch. as 
we have had this year, af wet weather and of fair, Whieh 
will afford time for the, different plqughings, we. may, 
with fome certainty, promiſe, qurixlyes a greater: cr 
ſince, as we have ſeen, this depends chiefly upon the good 


or bad ſtate of the eartn 7 254e Fu, 
* The whole management of. theſe fields haying been 


» 


nearly the ſame as that of the ſecond experiment, it would 


be needlels to give a particular detail of it in aur account 
pf the other experiments. en edi nt A390 134 | 
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ExrzAINENTS, Numb. 


— 


RR 
„This held is a very ſtrong goed foil. In the Old 


Huſbandiy, great ſtrengih was required to plougb it, and it 
was neceſiary to catch the ſeaſons when they were neither 
too wet nor too dry. It contains, thirteen acres, two roods, 


and twenty poles.. laid near one half of it out iq beds, ff 


Which, with the alleys, were each about ſix feet wide. 
Part of theſe. beds were ſaun on the thirtieth of Auguſt. 
Conſtant rains bindered the ſowing of the reſt till the 
twenty flxth of September. An hundred and eighty-onͥe 
pounds of wheat were employed in ſowing the whole. 
What was firſt ſowed, came up well, and the plants were 
very ſtrong before winter: but in ohe place, almoſt. ali of 
them were deſtroyed by inſeQs.: I ſowed this ſpot a ſe- 
cond time. The freſh ſeed: was ſcarcely able ta riſe 1be- 
fore winter, and yielded, musb leſs. than the beds which | 
had not met with the like accident. The wheat of the 
beds which were ſown oni the twenty · ſixth of September, 
Was a long time before it (pruvg up; ouing. to the dry neſs 
of the earth, which continued almoſt the Whole an .of 
Aober. The froſt in November ſtopt the farther pro- 
grels of the plants, Their produee was much ſhart- of 
what was ſowed firſt ; which ſhews plainly how eflentially 
neceſſary it is to ſow emen vo bd wh never ics 
X ** This wheat muſt of courſe grow very unequally, 
ome beds were extremely beautiful, others middling, and 
yet, throughout the whole, the cars 


the reſt very poor: 
were very large, and well filled with grain; and the crop 


3 


of Auguſt,  We' could work on 


field. It cut off a, great 


aneh 
I | pounds of excellent grain- 


1 * 
„. *. 
. * v 


would full. have been a goed, one, had: it not ſoffeted by 
the hail which fell 9p th third f June, and hy the ther 
accidents mentioned in the ſecond experiment. 
he wheat, feles fene lige, was reaped on the 
13th and 17th of July. It was threſhed two months aſten, 
and the whole, produge af this half- of- the field was 3370 
pounds of very fine, and. perfecil clean large-grained wheat, ; 
Wark ke's kT IDS {i Þ IR 

« The other balf of this field was ſowed in aun, 
diſtant rows, with the 'drill-plough, by whick* means a 
great deal was ſaved in the ſeed: för oy 479, pounds of 

wheat were employed to ſow this ground, Which, in the 
common way, would have'require boat 2016 pounds. . 
lt was ſowed on the 23d, 24th, 26th, 25th*and 29th 
WW ly a few hours: each 4, 

on account of the frequent ſhowers of ran. 
This wheat roſe perfectiy well, grew very ſtrong be- 
fore winter; aud was of a deep green cglour, which it 
8 till 3 ripen: * "THe nümber of ſtalks in- 
creaſed in the. ſpring. They gr] very; logg: and bore 
large ears. Io ſhorts they protpiſeg.z fine harwaſh, . But 
the bail on the; daf Jups ſepa; ghapged the face. of the 
number. of the cars, broke dap 
many ſtalks, and damaged: all thaſe cars whoſe talks were 
ſtrong enough to temain yprght- i This misfortune. was = 
common to all my wheat. erb il eie 
on the gth, 


* 


This wheat, being ripe, was reaped 
10th, and 14th} of July, in very hat, ;dry weather, It 
way, threſhed, a after aryeſt, and yiglded 5386 

| Hi Seng 0? $:090 yh 


upon! 2 fes extent of 


“Here is an experiment made 


ground, cultivated two different” ways, and diuſdeff into 
two aloof equal, portions, both of which ſuffered" "the 


YER 4 
o the 
«wy "% 7 {4 bt 
rs us A very 
» FS: 4a 4415 

N 11. 


der which 
| ful; which 
blic welfare, be moſt beneficial 


yu 


fame accidents as ory Arle noni be, acc P. 
beſt of my judgtnent. Tbis experiment offs 4 
intereſting inſtfuctio n. 
. of our experiments is, to 
of the different methods of huſbandry'is moſt. u 
will beſt promote the 


4 


II 


own ar ere aa apt 


productions. og £14, MAW r 
Jet us now compate the produce pf each half of 
this field. e h of 'a truth of Piegt con- 
(quence fo be known; ee Jn will eee miuch 
more corn when, cuſtiyate in beds dceopding fp the New 
Huſbandry, than when it 18 h ty di oy 
1 


4 1 5 © «wb oy 


ply owed in e 


? 
1 


ſowed im equally diſtant rowsW een e . 


„ „ 


crops, Which, at 5386, pawnd 
to 050 8235 
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The part ſowad in beds will. yield mp q 
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crops, which, at 3370 pounds a crop, 
Mike; mr; 957 Dcr r. 


% Hs; Giffesence in fag of ahe beds 2 | i (4-5 Ib. 
will thersfoce be, in. ten [years — 4. 40 
1: 24G HILL, men; 217131 13 Enns 54. ane 
„MWejzherę ſuppoſe the; ſsaſons to be, in eyery reſpect, 
like the year 1753. But aur obſervations have con- 
ſtanzly ſhewn that the crops ate always greater after the 
firſt year. which. is likewiſe, juſtißed by the fry; ſecond, 
and third experiments, Me may even now venture to pro- 


— W*. 


nounge, that the part pf gur field, which is ſowed. in beds, 


in 


HUS 


HUS 


in ordet to be reaped in the year 1754, and which now | 4 2. This field was ſowed too late, viz, not till the 


makes a promiſing appearance, will yield double the quan- 
tity it did in 1753. The profit will therefore be much more 
conſiderable than we have made it in the above calcula- 
WH EXPERIMENT, Numb. V. 


© This field is of a very ſtiff ſoil. It contains five 
acres and eight poles, and lies ſloping towards the welt. 
The beds were well formed, but the earth could not be 
ſufficiently broken, nor could it be ſown early enough, on 
account of the frequent rains. It was ſowed on the 8th 
and 25th of September, with 139 pounds of wheat. The 
corn came up well, and made a fine appearance before 
winter. It throve well during the ſpring, and when ripe, 
I cut it down, viz. on the 14th and 28th of July, and 
the crop yielded 2205 pounds of very fine wheat. 


ExezximentT, Numb. VI. 


This field was reaped in 1752, and immediately 
formed into beds, with a defign to ſow it that ſame year. 
I could not expect that land in ſo bad tilth would produce 
much. My only aim then was, to form it into beds a year 
ſooner. It contained one acre, two roods, and fifteen 
-poles, and was ſowed-with forty-five. pounds of wheat, 
which yielded 724 pounds, 


ExPERIMENT;, Numb. VII. 


0 My deſire to practiſe the New Huſbandry upon all my 
lands as ſoon as poſſible, made me plough another field, 
which had likewiſe been reaped in 1752. I could how- 
ever lay only a part of it out in beds: the reſt was ſowed 
in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough. This field 
could have but one ploughing: nor- could that be com- 
pleted, though ſeveral ploughs were employed till the 15th, 
x7th, and 18th of November. The earth was ſo moiſt, 
that it divided only into large clods. However, I ſowed 


it ſoon aſter ploughing, not expecting a great crop. The| _ 


extent of this field is about fix acres, three roods, and fix 
poles. It was ſowed with 412 pounds of wheat, of which 
only a ſmall part roſe before winter. The number of 
plants increaſed greatly in the ſpring: they could not 
branch ſo much as thoſe of the foregoing experiments, and 
the grain beginning to look a little ſhrivelled, I reaped it 
on the 21ſt, 23d, and 24th of July. Though this wheat 
had ſuffered the ſame accidents as the other, yet it yielded 
2646 pounds. Fd 0 FN 


ExPERIMENTS made on Lands laid out in Beds, and of 
which the firſt Crop was reaped in 17533 with Reflections 


en theſe Experiments. 


« In our journal of 1752, we mentioned 'a per- 
ſon's having ſowed at leaſt twenty-eight acres in beds. 
"Though theſe experiments did not anſwer well, we have 
thought proper to mention them, in order to ſhew the 
cauſes to which their want of ſucceſs ought to be imputed. 
They will ſerye to inſtruct us in ſome practices which are 
more neceſſary than might otherwiſe be imagined, and 
will fix our attention to circumſtances which ought not 
to be neglected by any one who deſires to make the moſt. 
of his ground. 3353 eee | 


| ExrERIMENT, : Numb. VIII. 


6 Theſe twenty-eight acres were laid out in beds about 
fix feet wide. The foil is ſtrong, and apt to grow very 
hard. Three rows were ſown in each bed, 

& Only 460 pounds of wheat were uſed to ſow this 

field, which yielded but 3150 pounds of very clean 
rain. | — 

0 « This is a very ſmall crop. Let us ſee to what it was 

ovime == - 


« I, This land was very badly ploughed : it could 


only be divided into great clods, incapable of ſupplying | 


the wants of the plants, and of letting them imbibe the 


_ nouriſhment neceſſary for their growth. That the bad |. 


ſtate of the land was the chief cauſe of the ſmuttineſs of 
this crop, appears from this circumſtance; that, in _ ſome 
ſmall parts of the ſame field, where the mould- was better 
divided, the wheat was finer, branched tolerably well, 


laſt week in November. Only part of the ſeeds ſprung u 
before winter; and theſe plants, not riſing in a good fealon, 


could not make the progreſs that might have been ex. 


pected. | 
* 3. Too little feed was fown. It was the more ne- 
ceſſary to ſow a larger quantity, as numbers of grains can- 
not ſhoot at all in the ground badly prepared, and man 


therefore not ſufficiently ſtocked with plants. Nr 
* Laſtly, the hail mentioned before, greatly diminiſheg 
the crop: which, independent of that accident, would 
not have been plentiful, | W 
„ The owner of this field, after remarking theſe had 
conſequences ariſing from the defect of culture, has en- 
deavoured to remedy them, by giving, after harveſt, ſe. 
veral ploughings, which have broken and divided the earth 
more thoroughly, and prepared the beds for being ſowed 
in good time: the quantity of ſeed has likewiſe been in- 
creaſed; the plants have had time to get ſtrength before 
winter, and their preſent ſtate promiſes that the next cr 
will be better. Far from being diſcouraged by the ba 
ſucceſs of a firſt trial, the perſon we are ſpeaking of, con- 
vinced of the excellence of the New Huſbandry, is but 
the more reſolved to purſue it. He juſtly aſeribes the ſcan- 
tineſs of this crop, not to any defect in the principles of 
the New Huſbandry, but ſolely to its having been badly 
executed the firſt year. He ſoon perceived that theſe 
faults might eaſily be remedied, the ſecond year; and 
therefore has not only continued to cultivate and ſow the 
ſame field, but has likewiſe ſowed at leaſt twenty-five 
acres more, laid out in beds, which have been much bet- 
ter ploughed than thoſe of the laſt year: every circum- 
ſtance of the new culture has been duly attended to, and 
the corn, even now, promiſes a more plentiful return. 


EXPERIMENT, Numb. IX. 


* Small experiments have led to much greater. As 
thoſe ſmall ones are neceſſary at firſt, not only to create a 
confidence in the New Huſbandry, but likewiſe to ac- 
cuſtom people to the practices which it requires, I ſhall 
relate one. of this kind, made by a perſon who has adopt- 
ed the New Huſbandry from principle, and who is every 
way qualified to inſtruct us, and to execute well what he 
has once conceived to be right. 

A piece of ground, 270 feet long, and twenty- 
ſeven feet wide, was made into fix beds, to be ſowed with 
only two rows. This fpot could not be prepared till the 
firſt week in September, nor ſowed till the-twenty-fourth 
of October. The earth was very dry, and the wheat 
roſe unequally, and made little progreſs before winter. By 
a negligence in the firſt hoeing, almoſt whole rows of 
the plants were torn up. In proportion to what was 
reaped, this little ſpot would have yielded 180 pounds of 
very fine wheat. ee * 

„A meaſure of oats, which was ſowed in beds in 
a proper ſeaſon, yielded 112 meaſures © 

« Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the ſame perſon intends 
to practiſe the New Huſbandry in a larger way. He bas 
already formed about ten acres into beds, which are now 
ſown: and he will continue in 1755, and the following 
years, to lay out twelve acres a year in beds, till he bas 
diſpoſed all his lands in that manner. Dako 

% Another thing intended by this experiment, was, to 
know whether two rows would not produce a larger cop: 
in proportion, than three. The ſucceſs of this promiles 
very fair; but it will be right to continue trying it, 3 


likewiſe to ſee what multiplying the rows will do. We 


ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter, in order to determine, b) 
real products, what number of rows will beſt ſuit ibi 
huſbandry. M d e T8: 


ExPERIMENTS made on Fields ſeed in equally diflant Rows 
with the Drill-Plough, by ſeveral Lovers of Agricultur 
as related by M. de Chateau vieux. 


„„ This, and the following experiment, were made 


and produced a greater number of flouriſhing plants. 


| 


the ſame puta who made the ſeventh, mentioned ; - 2 


of thoſe which do ſhoot, are ſo buried under the great 
clods, that they are not able to riſe. This field 
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journal of 1752, the reſult. of which encouraged him ing good to very bad. The 150 acres yielded in all 86058 
to proceed to larger trials, and to prove the advantages | pounds of Wheat. The crop would have been more con- 
of this huſbandry, by new examples. To be more exact | ſiderable, if about thirty acres had not been greatly da- 
in theſe experiments, he reſolved to try the Old and the] maged by hail, The loſs which it occaſioned, thews 
New Huſbandry in the ſame field. | ; plainly, the great probability of having. larger returns in 
44 For this 3 he choſe a field, the foil of which | other years, when we become more perfe& in the practice 
is reckoned equally in every part. Its whole extent | of the New Huſbandry, to the want of which the bad ſuc- 
is five acres, two roods, and fifteen poles, ſquare meaſure. | ceſs of this firſt trial has certainly been owing in a great 
Of this two acres, three roods, and 15 poles were deſtined | meaſure. All the lands of this farm are now fowed again 
to be ſown in the old way; and two acres, and three| with the drill-plough. They conſiſt of about 200 acres 
roods, to be ſown in equally diſtant rows with the drill- | and afford a pleaſing proſpe& for the enſuing harveſt. * 
plough. The whole field was equally ploughed and | | | My ay BY 
dunged, and —_— N 1 viz. _ 19th of | ExrRRIMENT, Numb. XIII. | 
September, with the ſame wheat. In ſhort, there was no te A field of ar woes. wi n 
other 3 in the quantity of ſeed, and the Oftober with 263 pounds of e ol p general Ka 
manner 4 2 : 1 require about 8 50 pounds. It yielded 2268 pounds. This, 
"IM Ks 1 Jang? 98 NS ary jos ape _—_ adds the perſon 0 hi ſent — this e is as much 
00 * ; N | gf 
| nroduced 2969 m ds of very fine grain. This is about | ** I have had from any other field ſown in the old way. 
and 2 quarter for one. | | 0 bbs; 
* The other part of the field was ſowed with the drill- ExPERIMENT, Numb. XIV. |; 
plough, with 243 pounds, which yielded 3187 pounds c The ſame perſon who made the foregoing experiment, 
two ounces of very fine large-grained wheat. The pro- | ſowed another field of about four-acres and a half, of a 
portion here is as thirteen to one. OF poorer and colder foil, towards the middle. of November, 
We find in favour of the drill-huſbandry ; firſt, that, | with 333 pounds of wheat. In the old way, it uſed to 
though the ſurface of this ground was fifteen poles leſs | be ſowed with 972 pounds. It yielded 1260 pounds. 
than that of the other, yet it produced 208 pounds two The corn in this held remained thin. It did not branch 
ounces of wheat more: and, ſecondly, that, deduQting | ſo well as that of the former. The perſon who ſends me 
the ſeed of each crop, this neat produce is ſtill more con- | this account of theſe two experiments adds: It muſt be 
ſiderable, as appears by the following account. obſerved, that the drought, as well of the autumn as 
| 15 - the ſpring, was unfavourable, eſpecially to. the late 
Produce of the part ſowed in the common \ 14, | ſown wheat. Theſe experiments have encouraged me to 
1 on It 2969 Ib. purchaſe a drill-plough, — to ſow all my lands with it 
To be deducted for the feed — — — 698 Ib.] in equally diſtant rows, according to the new method, 
| | ———| this year 1753: only I have obſerved: to ſow earlier, via. 
Remains — — + . 2271 lo] between the middle of Auguſt and the middle of Septem- 
| ber; and thicker, that is to ſay, forty-five pounds, on 
| On. Ib. oz. | the ſame extent of ground where I ſowed but thirty-four 
\ Produce of the part ſowed with the my g pounds and an half, and forty-one pounds and an half in 
r es; nes ee; ee BYE P 1752. My plants, hitherto, make a fine appearance, and 
To be deducted for the ſeed — — — 243 ] are very thick: their blades are large, and the whole is in 
we Ts 5 —— | great vigour.” “. | 7 Bi | 
Remains — — 2944 2 LET Oh. Tre” e 
En ha | X —] ExPERIMENT, Numb. XV. by M. de Chateauvieux. 
d 6 1 2 eee than the pro» . * I have extended my experiments to an eſtate where I 
n have not time to make any long ſtay myſelf, ſo that what 
* The whole field was ſomewhat damaged by the hail}; done there is left to the F of ſervants, whoſe 
on the third of June, which leſſened both the crops a little. ,, 2 | | 3 


eye, as is well known, is not like that of the maſter. 
F es Mu -$; |. © The lands of this place are very poor: they produce 
XPERIMENT, Numb. AL. _ | bur little corn, though that little is exceeding good. In 
Another field, the ſoil of which is better than that] 1752, they were very badly ploughed, and this ploughing 
of the former, having been well ploughed, was ſowed in | was ſpoiled by heavy rains, juſt as we were going to ſow. 
equally diſtant rows, with the drill-plough, on the tenth [ ordered the whole to be ſowed with the drill-plough, 
of October. It contains one acre, three roods, ſeven | except two acres, which were ſown in the old way, Some 
poles, and two yards of ground, was not dunged, and| few fields were a little better ploughed than the reſt, [Theſe 
was ſowed with 121 pounds eight ounces of wheat, which e pretty good wheat, the others were very poor. 
yielded 2979 pounds of very fine clean corn; which is] However, I have reaſon to be pleaſed with my having 
twenty-four for one. | ſowed in this manner. I judge of it by the produce of 
This return is very conſiderable, and greatly ſurpaſſes| the two acres which were ſown in the common way, 
that of the foregoing experiment. It ſhould be remember-| and which yielded me no more than exactly the quantity of 
ed, that the ſurface of this field is leſs. It did not, in- the ſeed beſtowed upon them, © =” 7 


deed, receive any damage from the hail. | « The true cauſe of this was the bad condition of the 
| | ” lands. They are in much better tilth this year. All of 
EXPERIMENT, Numb. XII. them have been ſown with the drill-plough, in a favour- 


We mentioned in the journal of 1752, a perſon's 5 J ſeaſon, and ny ſervants Alſute ms Hot the cern riſes 
8 _— 150 acres in equally diſtant rows, with | une Ye 1 2 TITRE 7) 
due oriil-plough; and we obſerved, that a great part of| ;, 1 8 L . 

de Chateauvieux' Account of the Crops produced dur 
2 2 * Aer, p en ns 2. 32 2 i Sixteen fucceſfrue Tears, by A. 2 4 4 = _ 
] heſe two circumſtances gave no room to hope for much the comms Ry, aud of witch} art ies Ae ee: 
ſucceſs. About forty ad. which were the laſt ſown, hs Ds red with a Crop 132 Fields cultivated withaut 
i genere ded the lat erp of any. era] tm . girls mar then thy 4% in 135, bid jg 
_ of wheat. To Yor 2s It all in the . tor firſt Crop, * ou. was 4. eatly diminiſbed by 
a ay, would have required 29524 pounds of wheat. Con- | the unforeſeen and extraar jnary As 


idents already man- 

e here is a ſaving of 19592 pounds of wheat, in . 7 raps rs lei 
* OF Gl | -* The reſult of our experiments would be of little 

We e ſoil of theſe fields being of different qualities, their| uſe, if it extended no farther than our private infirution. 


Pt e thereto, varying from exceed 


To * of more general ſervice, we ſhall here give a 


com- 
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compariſon of the produce of lands cultivated according to 
the Old Huſbandry, and according to the New, that every 
one may judge which of the two is moſt likely to anſwer 


« This parallel will ſhew how much the New Huſban- 
dry is ſuperior in point of advantage to the Old, We are 
to ſuppoſe all the circumſtances of the ſeaſons to be like 
thoſe of the years of which we have compared the pro- 
ducts. But as the expence of culture is an object well 
worth conſidering, and as that expence may not be equal 
in both ways, I beg leave to lay down here as a fact, 
«© That the charge of the new culture is leſs than that of 
the old.” I have tried it, and find it ſo; as I ſhall, here- 
after, prove beyond diſpute, | 
e By the old culture, in the farm which I now cultivate 
in the new way, I ſhould have had but two fields ſown in 
1752; to be reaped in 1753, viz. that of the experi- 
ment Numb. IV. and that of the experiment Numb. V. 
Theſe two fields contain together eighteen acres, two 
roods, and twenty-eight poles. 1 have calculated their 
produce during ſixteen years, viz. from 1730, to 1745, 
incluſively. They have yielded, in that time, eight crops, 
the total produce of which has. been 146863 pounds of 
wheat: deducting from which, 42130 pounds for the 
ſeed ſown in the eight years, the neat produce will be 
reduced to 104733 pounds. . 

It is proper to obſerve that this wheat was meaſured 
every year in the barn, as ſoon as it was threſhed, and be- 
fore it was ſifted: an operation which always occaſions 
a conſiderable diminution, though we do not make any 
allowance for it here. N | EX 

&« Let us now ſee what crops the preceding experi- 
ments give us room reaſonably. to expect from the ſame 
two fields in ſixteen ſucceflive years of the New Huſ- 
bandry ; to judge only by that of this firſt year, 1753, 
unfavourable as it i . | 8 
„»The field, Numb. IV. was ſowed, half in beds, 
and half in equally diſtant rows. I am obliged to ſup- 
poſe it to have been ſowed entirely in beds; for it can- 


not be doubted but that the part which was ſowed in 


rows, would have produced as much as the other: con- 


ſequently the whole crop of the two halves, at 3370 


pounds each, would have been 6740 pounds. 
As the ſame fields yielded a crop every year, in, 
the New Huſbandry, we ſhall have fixteen crops inſtead. 
of eight: ſo that, multiplying the firſt year's crop, 
6740 pounds, by ſixteen, the total produce will be 107840 
pounds; to which muſt be added that of the experiment 
Numb, V. which was 2205 pounds; which being alſo. 
multiplied by ſixteen, will produce a farther quantity of 
35280 pounds for the ſixteen craps. This, added to the 
amount of the experiment Numb. IV. will make in all 
143120 pounds of wheat for the ſixteen years, 


« If we afterwards dedud from this, 3 
the quantity of ſeed uſed in theſe two 
fields during the fixteen years, which > 135104 lb. 
amounts to 8016 pounds, the neat pro- | 
"ow we be — Ree 3 779 | 
e In the old way, the ſame fields would) . 
produce, in flirees years, only — — c 104733 lb. 


Mc 


ec The difference in favour of the new 
culture is therefore — — — — 


30371 lb. 


attention.. This corn is not mixed with any ſeeds of 
weeds, and its quality is greatly improved by the abun- 
dance of nouriſhment which the plants are ſupplied with 
by the frequent ſtirrings of the earth in this huſbandry, 
more than in the old, CORE. | SS 
„gut how fine a proſpect does the propoſition which 
we advanced before, afford us beyond all this ! viz. «© That 
the crops of the ſecond and following years, would be 
ſtill more plentiful than the firſt.” What ſome might 
then think only an obje& of hope and ſpeculation, is al- 
ready realized, and proved by experience. All this de- 
ſerves the moſt ſerious attention. The New Huſbandry 
will certainly, in time, acquire a ſuperiority over the Old, 


greater than we can now imagine, 


— 


A 


| 
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Proofs that the bet Field in the Country, though the greateſt 
Part of it was dunged, yielded leſs: Wheat t n.thoſe of th 
Experiments, Numb. II. and XI. in which no Dung u. 


.. uſed. By M. de Chateauvieux. 


The proofs of the advantages of the New Huſban. 
dry cannot be too greatiy multiplied; and all thoſe which 
are the reſult of experience, deſerve to be communicated 
to the gy oF F p30 « TELL IEP F 

© The field we are going to ſpeak; of, is 
and juſtly, reckoned the 2g bh the country. uy i 
excellent, very deep, and extremely fertile. This field 
18 dunged very often. Its nearneſs to the farm- yards ren- 
ders the carriage of manure extremely eaſy, and is the 
cauſe of its getting perhaps more of it than may be neceſ. 
ſary. Its ſituation too is excellent, riſing on all ſides 
above the neighbouring grounds, and the highways which 
ſurround it; by which means it is leſs expoſed to be hurt 
by wet, the water finding an eaſy drain from off it. 

The extent of this field is 6087 fathoms (four acres 
and eight poles.) It was ſowed in 1752, for the harveſt 
of 1753, and the greateſt part of it was well dunged. 

c It is not the cuſtom of the place I am ſpeakin 

of, to deſcribe the extent of a field by the number of . 
contained in it, but by the number of meaſures of wheat 
with which it is ſowed. Eight meaſures uſed generally to 
be employed to ſow this: but the quantity of ſeed was 
leſſened this laſt time, and only ſeven meaſures were ſown, 
We have hitherto ſuppoſed the ſurface of this field to be 
equal to that of the other fields of the ſame country, in 


| which eight meaſures of ſeed are ſown. 


D 8 . 
But as I was deſirous to be more preciſely exact, in 


order to form the compariſon I purpoſed making, I had 
recourſe to the geometrical plans of the lands, and found 
the contents of this field to be, as I ſaid before, 6087 


| fathoms: now, the cuſtom of the village to which it 


belongs is always to ſow at leaſt eleven meaſures in a 
ſpace like this. One held, among others, very near to 
this, and which is but twenty- four fathoms and. thirty: 
ne feet larger, has always been ſown with twelve mea 
ures. 8 Da 1 4 ant ds! 
A new cauſe of the fruitfulneſs of this field, un- 
known before my.obſervations, is, that the farmer wiſely 
took care to ſow it with a leſs quantity of ſeed. The 
plants' throve better, when the land was not over ſtocked 
with them, This field will therefore help to prove the 
truth of one of the firſt principles of the New Huſ- 
bandry, viz. that the quantity of ſeed generally uſed 
ought to be diminiſhed: a propoſition which deſerves 
our entire confidence, becauſe the ſeed here has, from 
time immemorial, been reduced to eight meaſures, and 
they have been ſufficient to produce very plentiful crops. 


1 


I The farther reduction made in 1752, to ſeven meafures, 
| muſt alſo be approved of, ſince the crop which thele 


yielded was very fine. 


| © Theſe preliminary obſervations ſeemed neceſſary, be- 


fore we proceeded in our detail. This field was ſowed with 


about 850 pounds of wheat. It was finer during the 
| whole ſummer than any wheat in the common way. It 


was reaped at a proper time, and yielded about 6646 
pounds, from which muſt be deducted, firſt, the 850 


pounds of feed; and, ſecondly, the value of the dung; 
which is equal at leaſt to 1260 pounds of wheat, toge- 
ther with 2110 pounds; which deducted from 6646 
| 55 pounds, the total produce, leave for the neat produce 
< Beſides the advantage of reaping a much greater : | — 
quantity of corn, there are others which highly merit our 


45 36 pounds. e ee. 
The crop of 1753 was diminiſhed by the hail on the 
third of June. The value of this loſs is not known; but 
we way fairly compare it with the experiment Numb. II 
which likewiſe ſuffered by the ſame bail. We confels 
that this compariſon. is not abſolutely exact, with reſpe® 
to this accident; but it muſt alſo be granted, that th 
circumſtance cannot occaſion any very great error. e 
muſt likewiſe premiſe, that we ſhall not reckon the pio. 
duce of a ſmall ſpot which is pretty commonly one's 
March in the year of fallow, becauſe it hardly equajs ; 
expence of dung and ploughing. ©. 2 5 
be The neat 3 the Gai Numb, XI. . 
a field ſowed in equally diſtant rows, Was 2857 Pon 


eight ounces. But the extent of. that field being ＋ 


5 | 
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one acre, three roods, ſeven poles, and two yards, we 
muſt calculate what the crop would have been in propor- 
tion, if that extent had been four acres and eight poles 
(6087 fathoms) ſuppoſing it of the ſame quality. We 
mall find, that the field on which our experiment was 
made, would have produced neat 8006 pounds of wheat; 
deducting from which 4536 pounds, for the neat produce 
of the field cultivated 'in the old way. Phe difference 
in favour of the New Huſbandry, without dung, will be 
3470 pounds of wheat. n eee ae 201] 
% We have feen by the experiment Numb. II. that this 
geld laid out in beds, and having borne its ſecond crop, 
yielded neat 1540 pounds of wheat. Its extent is but one 
acre, one rood, and eighteen poles; ſo that we are to ſee 
what crop it would have yielded if its extent had been four 
acres and eight poles, ſuppoſing the quality of the ſoil to 
be the ſame. The rule of three ſhews us again, that its 
neat produce would have been 5681 pounds of wheat, 
which we are to double for the amount of the next year's 
crop, every year yielding a crop in the New Huſbandry ; 
whereas the field it is compared with would lie fallow this 
year. Thus two years will yield 11362 pounds of wheat; 
from which deduQting 4.536 pounds for the neat pro- 
duce of the ſame field, cultivated in the old way, dur- 
ing the ſame ſpace of time, the difference will be 6826 
pounds of wheat in favour of the New Huſbandry. 


Reflections and Obſervations on the Practice of the New 
Huſbandry, by M. de Chateauvieux. 


« The chief object of our reflections laſt year was, the 
effect which ploughing and culture have upon plants. 
They ſeem to us to be confirmed by the following obſer- 
vations. | 
1. The productions were greateſt in thoſe places 
where the earth had been moſt looſened, and brought to 
oO ! 
« 2, We have ſeen plainly, that, in order to improve 
our tillage, it is neceſſary to make the great furrow in 
the middle of the alleys very deep, becauſe that furrow 
being afterwards filled up, and a new bed made over it, 
there is a greater depth of light well looſened mould im- 
mediately under the roots of the plants.. Ss 
« 3. We can affirm, that we have this year, without 


inches deep, which is very conſiderable; but we muſt not 


flatter ourſelves, that this depth can always be attained | 


the firſt year; it is by continuing this ſame culture that 
we ſhall inſenſibly reach it. Ee gs > a eye 
« 4. To have great ſucceſs, requires proper care and 
judgment in performing every part of the New Huſbandry. 
The culture which is well executed, will be of very great 
uſe; but that, on the contrary, which is badly done, 
will be of no ſervice to the plants, and may even prove 
very detrimental to the next year's crop. 5 
5. To perform this culture with advantage, it is 
therefore neceſſary to obſerve this important maxim of til- 
lage, ſo little attended to by many farmers, © never to 
ſet the plough to work, when the earth is too moiſt.” |] 
have adhered to it ſtrictly, and have never ſuffered m 
lands to be touched till they were dry. We have tilled 
when the weather has been very dry and very hot, and 
then it was that our culture had the beſt effect; the ſtiff- 
eſt land having been broken by the preceding ploughings, 
was provided with the moiſture neceſſary for plants, from 
its ſurface to the bottom of the furrows; and the plants 
were ſenſibly. benefited by all our frequent ſtirrings. | 
* 6. I was ſo ſtruck with this, that I marked ſeveral 
ſtalks, to ſee how much they grew each day. From the 
ume that the ears began to appear, till they had done 
bloſſoming, I found that they grew an inch in four 'and 
twenty hours. The hotteſt days were thoſe in which 
the talks grew moſt, whilft all 'vegetation ſeemed almoſt 
ſuſpended in the wheat in the common way, : 
** 7- This obſervation led me to another. I was great- 
ly ſurpriſed one day to find my ſtalks juſt as I had left 
them the day before. The next day, and the day after, 
I found them ſtill the ſame. In ſhort, they grew no 
longer from that tim. Wa | 
** $0 ſudden'a 


I reſolved 4 fing ange raiſed my curiofity greatly, and 


” 


parts. n 


knowledge in e 071 20% 


tity of ſeed as I di 
will not differ 
ſhew to be be 
will not do for every ſoil. It muſt be varied with judge- 
ment, and regulat | 

ſeaſon, and the better or wo 


out the cauſe of it. The time- when | 
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they ceaſed to grow, was immediately after they had done 
bloſſoming. I judged that from thatftime all-the ſap was 


4 
conveyed to the ear, to form the grains, and That the ret 
of the plant bad only What Was hegeffaty td pfeveßt ic 
drying too ſobn. This diſpenſation af ap te julces 
ſeemed to me very rethatkable©'all thelf bees ld * 

0 utſite, in order to form, filz and ripen the PRIN! Which ” 
s the moſt uſeful part. I was after warde eorfiftnied in 
this, by obſerving, that it was from ffigt vety time that 
the ſtaſts and blades began inſenſibly to Tſe: tHeit deep 


green colour, and that this green grew lighter ard! 


ighter® 

every day; a ſure ſign of a Viminution of Naß in or. 
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9. Tt is likewiſe of very great importance to know, 
which is the moſt proper time for ſowing; for the growth 
of plants depends greatly on this cifcüiſtance. Late 
ſowings have not anfwered; but the early bhe$ Have pro- 
duced plants, whoſe vigour has enabled“ them the better 
to reſiſt the ' winter's cold, and to branch öüt the more 
abundantly. By 3 to this vifcumſtancę, the 
farmer will enjoy the deſirable” advantage of having, his ' 
corn ripen early, and of its being leſs expoſef to the dan- 


gers of the ſummer ſeaſon ; for we have Tei” chat the 


wheat which was ſowed firſt in the new method,” ripened. 
thoroughly as ſoon” às that Which was "IGived in the old 
way. It is proper to know this, in order ts be ſenſible 
of the neceſſity of beginning to plough early; that the 
ſeed may be ſowed in due time, e. 
„ 9. 1 muſt beg leave again to make a few reflections 
relative to the quantity of ſeed moſt proper to be ſown. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to know how, to propor- 
tion the quantity of the ſeed to the ſtrength and richneſs 
of the ſoil, ſo that each may have its due proportion. The 
experiments already made, help to direct us; but T think 
others ſtill neceſſary, before we can truſt abſolutely to our 


„At preſent I ſhall only adviſe ſowing the fame quan- 
d in 1752. '1 fancy that proportion 
peed from hat a longer ptactice will 

. However, the ſame quantity of ſeed 


| according tg the circumſtances of the 
rſe condition of the land. I 


neo think, too, that in the firſt, and even the ſecond year of 
much trouble, ploughed our beds from fifteen to eighteen | the trials which may be made, it will be proper to ſow a 


little thicker than I did in. 1752. The farmer, will eaſily 


perceive, that when, his lands are well looſened and 


brought to a good tilth, they will require leſs ſeed; but 
till then, he will do well not to be over ſparing of it. 

10. We cannot yet determine ſo exactly as we could 
wiſh, what breadth the beds, including the alle) 8, ſhould 
be of, to make the ground produce the greateſt quantity 
of corn; nor whether it would be beſt to ſow more or lets 
than three rows. We confeſs, that we ſhould be glad 
to ſee a longer ſeries of accurate experimer ts, and to have 
a greater knowledge of this matter, — 5 we pretend 


to fix it. Our beds have always been about fix feet 


wide. | es Le a ada ta 
«© M. Duhamel, who firſt introduced this New Huſ- 
bandry in France, intends to make experiments by ſow- 
ing only two rows, If they ſhould, ela more grain, the 
breadth of the beds may certainly be diminiſhed: and as 
it is of conſequence to multiply and vary experiments, in 
order to determine this point, we now have ſeveral beds 
ſown, ſome in two, and ſome in three rows. I have 
likewiſe tried what multiplying the number of rows in 
ſome fields would do; and the reſult of this experiment 
promiſes an advantage in that way of ſowing. The ſuc- 
ceſs of this firſt trial was as follows. . 
„When the field of the experiment Numb. II. was 
ſowed, I obſerved, among the reſt, ten beds which the 
ploughman had made wider than the others, I was ſorry 
at firſt, that any part of the ground ſhould be loſt ; but, 
upon ſecond thoughts, I determined to, ſow, thoſe beds 
with two turns of the drill-plough; and conſequently. to 
plant them with fix rows of wheat. I did ſo; and when 
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the firſt 'ploughing after winter was given, little regard 


was paid to the two, outſide rows, which were torn up by 
the plough in ſeveral parts; ſo that there remained but 
four or hve rows in thoſe places. i” poll 


« The 
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% The wheat of theſe beds, not excepting even the 
middle rows, grew as high, and branched as much as 
that of the others, in which there were but three rows. 
I examined them frequently with great care, and was aſ- 
led therein by ſeveral perſons, very capable of judging 
and making good obſervations. only difference we 


could diſtinguiſh, and that was ſcarcely perceptible, was 
in the ears, which we thought rather ſhorter in the middle 
raws than in the others; but as there was a greater quan- 
tity of them, we judged that theſe beds would yield the 
moſt grain. | 

„ We were not miſtaken; for their produce was as 
follows: the ten beds, ſown with ſix rows each, yielded | 
ninety-one pounds of wheat more than ten beds ſown with 
three rows each. But as this reſult does not ſet the mat- 
ter in a ſufficiently clear light, we muſt have recourſe to | 
the following calculation. The fix rowed beds took up 
more ground than thoſe which had but three rows: two 
beds more might have been made out of the ſurplus of 
their breadth; ſo that there would, in that caſe, have been 
twelve beds inſtead of ten. The queſtion therefore is, 
whether this ground, made into ten beds, produced more 
than it would have done if it had been made into twelve 
beds of three rows each. To which I anſwer, that it 
did produce thirty-eight pounds more ; and that there 
was likewiſe a ſeventh part more ſtraw. 

As this experiment deſerved to be repeated, I have 
tried it in a larger way. I have laid ſeveral acres out in 
beds of about ſeven feet wide: they are ſown with ſix 
rows: the plants are very fine, and I impatiently wait 
the event. | 

« Though I have continued not to dung my fields, 
the plants ſtill grow very tall, and produce fine long ears, 
well filled with plump grain. Ty 

%] am indebted to the New Huſbandry for the reco- 
very and improvement of worn-out meadows. They 
have already yielded me plenty of fodder, the value of 
which ought to be added to the produce of the fields, be- 
cauſe the New Huſbandry is the immediate cauſe that ma- 


nure can be ſpared to enrich thoſe meadows. 


* 


- 


General Diſpoſition of the Lands for the Crop of 17 54. 


« The more I have ſtudied the principles of the New 
Huſbandry, the more I have been convinced of the advan- 
tages attending it. My experiments have not only con- 
firmed me in this opinion; but they have likewiſe ſheweg 
me, that my practice has been conſiſtent with thoſe prin- 
ciples. This made me determine to lay the whole of one 
of my farms out in the new way, as ſoon as I poſſibl 

could; its extent being no more than I can direct almok 
the whole culture of myſelf. | 

« J haye compleated it this year. All the fields, of 
which only half uſed to be ſowed every year in our old 
way, are now laid out in beds. I have ſowed them all, 
with a deſign to continue doing ſo for the future every year, 
They look exceeding well hitherto : the plants are ex- 
tremely fine, and promiſe a greater crop next year, than 
that of the experiments of the foregoing years. 

„ Theſe experiments have likewiſe made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on ſeveral perſons in this country, each of whom 
judged of the New Huſbandry, as his inclination, or pro- 
ſpe& of advantage, directed. It is true, our farmers are 
more generally inclined to ſo their lands in equally diſtant 
rows, with the trill-plough, Than to lay them out in beds ; 
the proper management of which, ſay they, is attended 
with much more care and trouble. My drill-plough is 
preferred on account of its ſimplicity. It began to be uſed 
laſt year, and numbers of fields near this city (Geneva) 
have been ſowed with it this year. 

, Several of our peaſants have likewiſe tried the drill- 
plough, and their example will be of conſequence here- 
after. Their unwillingneſs to come into any new practice 
is well known : but this ſeems to get the better of their 
prejudices; and the proſpect they now have of greater 
crops than uſual, makes them regret their not having 
ſowed a larger extent of ground in this manner. | 

« We have about an hundred and fifty acres ſowed in 
beds, and alſo near a thouſand ſowed in equally diſtant 
rows. .Such large experiments, and made on different 
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ſoils, cannot but afford new inſtruction: the facts will be 
better aſcertained, and peaple will be more thorough] 

convinced that the greater product of the crops is — 
to the New Huſbandry, and not to favourable circumſtances 
to which they are too apt to impute it. Theſe experimen X 
ſay they, have been made on the very beſt ſoils ; it is muck, 
eaſier to prepare two or three r 
extent of ſeveral acres ; theſe little ſpots 
vated with vaſt care; it is almoſt impoſlible to beſtow th 

ſame attention upon large tracts of land. —Luckily 1 
ral lovers of agriculture are making large experiments. 
which already prove, that the New Huſbandry may eaſil 
be practiſed in any extent of ground whatever.” . 


CONCLUSION. 


% Any one may now judge, by the experiments whi 
have been made theſe laft our Arr = by the o_ 
which has attended them, how far the principles of the 
New Huſbandry are juſtly founded, and how far we are in 
the right road to give ſtill farther demonſtrations of its ex- 
cellence, | 

| © The lands on which it has been already practiſed 
leave no room to doubt that all its operations may be per 
formed with eaſe: and at the ſame time they prove to thoſe 
who ſhall be inclined to cultivate any part of their farms 
in the ſame way, that they may do. it with equal ad- 
vantage. | 

“ Convenient inſtruments for executing this culture 
are already invented and made, The uſe which has been 
and ſtill is, made of them, ought to increaſe our confi. 
dence in them. It is by their means that the two moſt 
eſſential articles towards ſecuring ſucceſs, are obtained: 
the firſt is, the means of forming, ploughing, and culti- 
vating the beds, with great eaſe and little expence: the 
ſecond, that of ſowing land more regularly, and of giv- 
ing it the exact quantity of ſeed that may be thought moſt 
proper, by means of the drill-plough, which buries the ſeed 
at its proper depth in the furrows, covers it over, and, in 
ſhort, performs the whole buſineſs of ſowing, with great 
diſpatch, and a conſiderable ſaving of ſeed, _ 

„ The chief obſtacles being now removed, we may 
reaſonably hope that the New Huſbandry will gain ground 
every year, Numbers of intelligent perſons, truly zealous 
for the public good, have ſeen how my lands were culti- 
vated, and have been curious enough to be preſent at all 
the operations of this culture, They have frequently told 
me, that the public have not a right notion either of the 
New Huſbandry in general, or of the eaſe with which it is 
performed. They themſelves have wondered at it, and 
preſſed me to publiſh a circumſtantial account of the man- 
ner in which I have introduced this new method into our 
country, that they might alſo inſtru their countrymen 
therein. I have yielded to their ſolicitations ; and ſhall 
continue to communicate my farther obſervations in this 
fourth year of my practice of the New Huſbandry.” 


EXPERIMENTS made by M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, in 
the Year 17 54. | 


„ My experiments in the year 1754, will afford a freſh 
proof of what I ſaid in my accounts of thoſe of the preced- 
ing years, Viz. that land, by continuing to be cultivated 
in the new way, will become more and more fertile, and 
produce greater crops even in the ſecond or third year, than 
in the firſt; becauſe the earth will then be in a looſer ſtate, 
which is highly neceſſary in order to have plentiful pro- 
ductions. EY | | 

« This proof ought to be received with ſo much the 
more confidence, as the ſeaſons of the year 1754 were not 
favourable to the growth of corn, It was an extremely 
dry year ; the earth had not the degree of moiſture which 
is neceſſary to promote the vegetation of plants; the wheat 
was in general very thin and low, and numbers of farmers 

did not reap above half the crop that the ſame lands had 
yielded them in 1752. | 


dents early; for it was 
Till then it was very 


ruſted in October and November. 
it turned yel- 


ſtrong, and promiſed well; but afterwards, 


low on a ſudden. The ruſt made a great progreſs. * 
with places where the ground was entirely covered * 


2 


| 
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the powder of this diſtemper. 
plants before winter, was from that time nearly at a 
ſtand. | | 

« They were 
the froſts which began again in March, and laſted till the 
20th of that month. Theſe froſts rooted up prodigious 
numbers of plants of the wheat ſowed in the common way, 
which withered in a few days. Some fields ſuffered ſo 
much by this accident, that it became neceſſary to plough 
them anew, and to ſow them again with oats, or other 
ſpring corn. | 197 = xt] 

« To ſhew the reſult of my experiments more diſtinct- 
ly; I ſhall range them in the following order. 

« The firſt article will contain an account of three ex- 
periments made on lands laid out in beds, and which have 
borne a third and a fourth ſucceſſive crop; to which I ſhall 
add ſome remarks particularly relative thereto, 


« In the ſecond article, I ſhall relate four experiments 


which I made on lands formed into beds, which had borne 
a ſecond crop. Theſe too will be accompanied with ſome 
reflections. 7k | 1 

« The third article will give an account of three expe- 
riments made on lands formed into beds, which have borne 
a firſt crop, and of the manner in which I tilled them, in 
order to prepare them for ſowing, This will give riſe to 
ſeveral remarks. 

« The fourth article will inform the public of ſome 
other experiments made on lands laid out in beds, which 
have yielded a firſt and ſecond crop. This will be follow- 
ed by ſome. intereſting obſervations. 


« In the fifth article I ſhall relate ſeveral experiments | 


made by divers lovers of agriculture, on lands ſowed in 
equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough. _ | 

« "The fixth article will contain an account of the pro- 
duce of ſeveral fields ſowed in equally diſtant rows, with 
the drill-plough. 


e In the ſeventh, I ſhall make ſome general obſetva- 


tions on the experiments contained in the foregoing ar- 


ticles. | | 

& TI ſhall ſpeak, in the eighth article, of the experi- 
ments which [ have made on beds ſowed with ſix rows of 
wheat, and compare their produce with that of others, 


ſowed with only three rows. The reſult. of this will en- 


able us to judge how many rows it may be beſt to ſow. 

« In the ninth article, I ſhall give a cireumſtantial de- 
tail of an experiment which I made in order to be more 
ſure of the beſt way of ſowing the beds; and to be able to 
determine more exactly, what quantity of ſeed is moſt likely 
to produce the greateſt crop. F . 

“ Before J enter upon either of theſe ſubjects, it will be 


proper to obſerve, that I have not uſed any dung, or any 


fort of manure, for my. fields or beds; purpoſely to be 
the more certain of the effects of this new culture, and to 
lee what land could do by mere dint of ſtirring it. My 


dung has been laid, as uſual, upon my graſs lands, where 


it continues to be of wonderful advantage. 


* I thall continue to reckon by the pound of ſixteen 
ounces.” 


ExpERIMENTS made on Lands formed into Beds, which 
have yielded a Third and a Fourth ſucceſſive Crop: with 
fome Obſervations particularly relative thereto. 


ExrERIMENT, Numb. I. 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in the 


Journals of 1751, 1752, and 1753; and is the ſpot on 
which I made my firſt experiments in 1751. This is 
the fourth ſucceſſive crop. 25 $875 


The ſmall ſpot of ground on which I made the ex- 
periment I am going to ſpeak of, being only a ſingle bed, 
160 feet long and five feet wide, would not deſerve to be 
taken notice of in this account, were it not for a circum- 
_ "Ince extremely remarkable, and the more worthy of our 
attention, as the ſucceſs it was attended with, affords an 
3 and indiſputable proof of the fruitfulneſs 
Nog ich may be expected from land cultivated in the new 
* If farmers will but continue it to the third or 
in m year, they will then be ſure of having their ground 


. tilth, well looſened and divided, and its pores 


The vegetation of the 


likewiſe hurt, and perhaps ſtill more, by. 
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properly opened, and exceedingly multiplied, That this 
will be the caſe, cannot be doubted. Yet ſome may per- 
| haps be weary of cultivating their lands for ſo long a time, 
before they attain that perfection of culture, which we 
have all along declared to be neceſſary, in order to have 
great ſucceſs, | 
To prevent the diſguſt which might ariſe from ſo diſ- 
tant an expectation, and to encourage the lovers of the 
New Huſbandry, I ſhall obſerve, in the firſt place, that 
there are, in every country, conſiderable tracts of good 
land, which may be brought to a proper tilth in leſs time. 
J am, however, ſenſible how much the progreſs of the 
New Huſbandry would be promoted by the finding of 
ſome ſhorter way to break and looſen the earth, in ſoils of 
an inferior quality; and accordingly I have tried whether 
this cannot be done. | 
“ I have ſucceeded therein fully to my ſatisfaction; and 
can now ſay with certainty, that land may be brought to 
a ſufficiently looſe ſtate, even the firſt year, by ploughing 
x in the manner I ſhall explain in the third article, experi- 
ments VIII. IX. and X. the crops of which were very good. 
The moſt certain and moſt inconteſtable principle of 
the New Huſbandry, is, that the earth muſt be thorough- 
ly looſened by deep and frequent ploughings and repeated 
culture. In conſequence of this, I examined very care- 
fully whether my lands were more lopſened and rendered 
2 by my manner of performing the operations of the 
ew Huſbandry, than they were when cultivated in the 
common way. All my obſervations convinced me that 
they were. 
The firſt glance of the eye ſhewed me, that the ſur- 
face of the ground was ſmoother: on ſounding the plough- 
ings, I found them deeper; leſs ſtrength was required to 
plough : two horſes, and ſometimes only one, or a ſingle 
ox, did with eaſe what would otherwiſe have required at 
leaſt double that number of cattle. A manifeſt proof that 
my lands were in excellent tilth. _ | | 
If, after having thus examined the lands themſelves 
I conſidered their productions, 1 had a freſh proof of their 
being brought to that ſtate of pulverization, in which 
alone plants can thrive well. My wheat was infinitely 
ſtronger than that in the common way; and, upon a mi- 
nute examination, I found, that each plant had a greater 
quantity of roots, ſtronger, thicker, and much longer, 
than other wheat; and that the blades were broader and 
longer, and of a much deeper green. The plants had ge- 
nerally a great number of very thick and long ſtalks, 
which were crowned with large ears quite full of grain, 
and much heavier than thoſe of the wheat raiſed in the 
common way, | * 
„All theſe obſervations were ſufficient to convince me, 
that my lands were in the ſtate I wiſhed them to be; that 
is to ſay, that they were looſened and divided fo as to be 
capable of yielding great productions 
„It was therefore leſs to ſatisfy myſelf, than to give 
the public a farther proof of the excellence of the " 
Huſbandry, that I made the experiment ] am now goin 
to relate, It is an intereſting one in every reſpect; and! 
doubt not but that it will induce many others to make the 
like trial. I can aſſure them that they will find it well. 
worth their while. : 


« When the harveſt of 1 753 was over, I immediately 


* 


i ſet about ploughing my fields, and forming the new beds 
| that were to be ſowed., The year was a very dry one. 1 


uſed frequently to walk, both over the beds, and over the 
fields ed in the common way, where the corn had 
likewiſe been lately cut down. 9 85 | 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me in theſe walks was, the 
difference which I found in the ſtubble. That of the fields 
cultivated in the common way was ſo poor and weak, that 
it ſcarcely oppoſed the motion of my feet. That of the 
beds, on the contrary, reſiſted greatly: I often felt it 
break under my feet, and frequently met with tufts of 
twenty, thirty, forty, and ſometimes more ſtalks, which 
ſtopt me ſhort, like ſo many little buſhes. 170 
I am the more particular in my account of this 
ſtubble, becauſe it ſhews the great ſtrength of the plants; 
which they would not have had if. the earth had been leſs 
well prepared. Beſides, this ſtubble has its real uſe, as I 
ſhall ſhew elſewhere. It is a much better manure for land, 
than the common ſtubble, | | | 
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« This obſervation led me to examine carefully what | 


other differences. I could find between the fields culti- 


vated either way. The moſt important is, the ftate of 


compreſſion which thoſe in the cemmon way were in 
after harveſt. They offered nothing pleaſing or ſatis- 
factory to the eye; the earth was extremely hard, cloſe 


and compact; and its ſurface almoſt as firm as that of 


a beaten road. 
„The fields in the new way, prepared by better 
ploughings made at proper ſeaſons, were, on the contrary, 
{till very light and ſoft in the middle of the beds, in the 
intervals between the rows of ſtubble. The earth gave 
way like ſand, when trod upon; and though it was very 
dry, I thruſt a ſtick of green willow eight or ten inches 
deep into it, with great eaſe, though I could not by any 
means pulh it at all into the land which had been cultivated 
in the common way. This plainly ſhews the better ſtate 
of the former. 5 
„ Laſtly, I compared theſe fields with thoſe that were 
in fallow, which had been ploughed, and were intended 
to be ſowed in autumn. I found the tops of the late 
' reaped beds, in much better condition than the common 


fields which were under fallow. This made me immedi- | 


ately conclude, that theſe very beds might be ſowed again 
with ſucceſs, in the ſame places where the corn grew the 
year before, without ploughing them. fs 
&« I thought, however, that, if this trial did ſuc- 
ceed, it would be owing, in ſome meaſure, to the culture 
of the alleys, and that this would fully prove their utility. 
This was another reafon for my trying the experiment. 
It appears by this, that my chief deſign was to try 


whether the ſame ground could be ſowed, in the fame 


place, two years running, without ploughing; and to. ſee 
how ſtrong the plants would, in that caſe, be at harveſt. 
« I was conſequently ro avoid, in ſowing, it, every 


thing that might ſupply. the want of ploughing, and to ſtir | 


only juſt ſo much earth as was abſolutely neceſſary in 


order to bury the ſeed. This conſideration prevented my 
uſing the drill-plough, the ſhare and harrow of which di- 


vide and looſen the earth 
ſeed is planted. 
«© All that I did to this 


perfectly well, as deep as the 


ſtubble, and afterwards draw a line with a ſtick, as if it 


had been for ſowing lettice. The ſeed was dropped by 


hand into three of theſe channels, and afterwards covered 


with a rake. e ER | 

<< Birds had done great damage to the wheat which 1 
ſowed the year before in this ground. To avoid this ac- 
cident now, I ſowed a kind f 
uſed in many places inſtead of wheat, "The Germans 
cultivate it greatly. The ſpelt which I ſowed is of a ſome- 
what different kind, The grain of both forts is incloſed 
in double huſks, very thick, and of which the outer one 
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of corn called ſpelt, which is 


does not open eaſily; ſo that birds cannot well pick out 


the grains. 


„ ſowed this bed very thick, concluding that the 


plants would not branch much: and I ſowed it early, viz. 
on the nineteenth of July, becauſe this grain remains a 
whole year in the ground, from the time of ſowing till it 
is ripe. I uſed in all eleven ounces of feed, which ſoon 
ſprung up, and the plants made very ſtrong ſhoots ; but I 
thought them too thick. ; 3 
As this ground had not been ploughed, I thought it 
was proper to aſſiſt the plants otherwiſe as early as J could, 
They were weeded on the twenty- ſecond of Auguſt. 


„ Theſe plants grew ſo extremely thick, that their 


blades covered the ground four feet round, before winter, 
in ſuch manner that the earth could not even be ſeen 


through them. The rows were from a foot to a foot and 


an half high, and the whole had already ſpindled, which 


made me ſorry I had ſowed fo early; fearing leſt plants fo 


forward before winter, as theſe were, ſhould be killed 


by 
the froſt; and, in order to ſecure ſome reſource in ak 
that ſhould happen, I ordered part of the bed to be mowed 
I 
muſt here obſerve by the way, that the part which was 


on the ſixth of November, but did not touch the reſt; 


mowed had feweſt ſtalks at harveſt. At the ſame time J 
gave the alleys their firſt plouging before winter. - Upon 


opening a furrow near the rows, I ſaw ſuch a prodigious 


quantity of Jong roots, interwoven as it were with one 


another, that I continued to hope well of the ſucceſs, 


4 * 
* 
7 


'|bandry, We all proceed upon the ſame principle, 


HUS 


Seeing, however, ſo many roots uncovered and ex. 
poſed to the air and froſt, I was tempted to fill the fur. 
rows up again, in order to preſerve them from it: but 
conſidering, that by leaving the furrows open, the part of 
the bed in which the plants were, and which had not been 
ploughed, would be much more expoſed to tho froſt, which 
would then penetrate the earth through its ſurface, and 
through both ſides of the furrows, whereby it would be 
greatly divided, and perhaps meliorated more than b 
ploughing, I preferred leaving the furrows open, and have 
had no cauſe to repent it. | ah) 
&« I conſidered too, that ſuppoſing theſe roots expoſed 
to the air ſhould periſh, which was no more than I might 
reaſonably expect, the plants had other roots on their 
other ſide, which, ſtill remaining covered with Earth, 
would be ſufficient to ſupply them with the neceſſaty nou- 
riſhment till ſpring. W | 1 | 
« After winter, the ploughings were performed in 
proper weather, and the bed was weeded. I ſhal] not te- 
peat the detail of theſe operations, either here or in the 
following experiments. What I ſaid of them in the year 
-1753, may ſuffice, as they have not been varied fince. 
„The plants which I haye been ſpeaking of, grew 
amazingly in: thickneſs, height, and largenets of ears. 
They were - reaped on the twenty-fifth of July, and 
yielded five hundred and forty ounces; which is forty. 
nine times the ſeed, and an ounce over. The birds did 
no. damage at all. This is after the rate of 2041 pounds, 
or thirty-four buſhels to an acre, which is a good crop, 
This experiment amounts to a complete demonſtra- 
tion of the ſuperiority of the New Huſbandry. It ſhews, 
beyond all doubt, how much the earth is more perfectly 
tilled by it, and that this tilth is laſting, if care be taken 
to preſerve it by good culture, performed at proper times, 
and with judgment. 1 NO 
“Can it be thought that a field cultivated in the old 
way, will, with only pulling up the ſtubble, and withouc 
ploughing it. ſeveral times, even though it be harrowed, 
ever produce a crop of any corn whatever ? Part of the 
-feed might indeed ſhoot, and the plants might grow fome 


FW inches high: but they would certainly periſh. for want of 
bed, was, barely to pull up the 


.nouriſhment, which they would not be able to draw from 
ſuch a ſoil, by reaſon of its extreme hardnefs: and con- 
ſequently they never would be able to produce any grain. 

. 4 Tr was of great importance to ſhew, by an unexcep- 
tionable experiment, that lands are brought to much better 
tilth by the New Huſbandry than by the old. This is 
now completely proved; and no doubt can any longer 
be made, that the conſequence we drew from it is equally 
certain; viz, that land fo. prepared, will produce more 
than lands which are cultivated in the common way. 
This fact, which is founded on the principles of ſound 
philoſophy, is likewiſe confirmed by repeated experi- 
ence. i ts on. 

«46. The partiſans of both kinds of huſbandry will do 
well to conſider, that the great principle which we are 
endeavourihg to inculcate, and on which almoſt the whole 
ſucceſs of the New Huſbandry depends, is admitted in the 
Old Huſbandry : viz. thoroughly to divide and looſen the 
earth, This principle is ſo generally received, that there 
is not a huſbandman who does not know that one plough- 

ing more than ordinary does his land as much good 25 

dunging it would do. His experience has certainly taught 

him, that this extraordinary ploughing produces him beiter 


[crops : but he is not ſufficiently ſenſibſe, that, of all the 


ways of improving his land, no one is more effectual, ot 
leſs expenſive than this. Were the full value of it known, 
it would be practiſed more: and every farmer would give 
all his lands at leaſt one ploughing extraordinary. | 
What we propoſe, is therefore not a novelty capable 
of giving any huſbandman the leaſt diſlike to the New * 
agree as to its effect. All of us ſay, the earth muſt be 
well divided and thoroughly looferted : but we differ in the 
manner of doing it. We propoſe a method by which * 
ground is, much better prepared than in the old way. la 
this conſiſts all the novelty. Whoever rightly conſiders 
it, and compares it with the principles and experiments, 
will readily receive it; but he that is determined before- 


hand, not to enter into this examination, will never enjo 
odding on in the o 


6 it, but will continue pl deaien 


3 


4. . US 


beaten track ; not from reaſon, but becauſe others did ſo 
Mgt Trot * 
« The advantages of the New Huſbandry are however] 


| 


ſo great, that it would be doing the public an injury, not 


— 


to endeavour to make them more and more known. The 
fitteſt way to anſwer this end, ſeems to be, to exhort all 
huſbandmen to convince themſelves, by ſtudying the 
theory of the New Huſbandry, weighing the folidity of 
its principles, and conſulting the expetiments which have 
been already made. 5 3 

« Every man of common underſtanding, cannot but 
ſucceed in the practical part; and his example being imi- 
tated by others, the New Huſbandry would ſoon become 
the general method,” 3 n 


ExPERIMEN T, Numb. II. 

N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in 

the journals of 1752 and 1753. 1 

For the crop of 1752, it was ſowed with eleven pounds 

four ounces of wheat, which yielded 104 1 pounds twelve 
ounces. Te „ 8 25 | 

For the crop of 1753, it was ſowed with thirty-four 


pounds fourteen ounces, which produced 1575 pounds. 
For the crop of 1754, it was ſowed with fixty-one | | 


pounds fourteen ounces, which yielded 1820 pounds. | © 


« This field, which was to be ſowed for the third time, 
having been brought to a good tilth by former ploughings, 
J prepared it immediately after harveſt, by giving it a 
ploughing like' that of the laſt year. I found that I had 
done right, in increaſing the quantity of the ſeed the ſe- 
cond year ; and, upon examining the plants which the earth 
had nouriſhed, it ſeemed to me that it could 5 bear a 
greater number, and that I might expect a 
crop, by adding to the feed  _ 

« Accordingly, I ſowed it on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, 
with ſixty-one pounds fourteen ounces of very large and 
perfectly clean wheat, of my own growth. It was the 
ſame as I uſed for ſowing all my fields. | 


The plants made a very conſiderable progreſs after | 


winter, and ſhot up greatly, notwithſtanding the extra- 
ordinary drought. They began to ſpindle on the .eigh- 
teenth of May; they bloſſomed on the firſt of June; 
and, being ripe, I cut them down, on the tenth of July. 
They were threſhed a month after harveſt, and yielded 
1820 pounds of perfectly clean wheat. Thus we ſee, 
that this field produced in 1754, 245 pounds more than 
in 1753, and 778 pounds four ounces more than in 1752,” 


ExrRAIEAT, Numb. III. 


N. B. This field. is marked with the ſame number in 
the journal of 1753. | 


«© This field, being now in much finer tilth than it 
was the laſt year, would certainly have produced a great- 
er quantity of wheat. However, I reſolved to ſow it 
with a foreign wheat, by way of trial, I did fo, and it 

yielded me ſcarce any crop at all. e 

I thought it might be of great ſervice to try, whe- 
ther wheat of a different quality from that which we uſu- 
ally cultivate, would not yield more than even. wheat of 
the growth of our own country. At all events it was 
right to make this, trial, though the wheat which I. uſed 
for it was by no means proper for ſowing in our lands. 
It was Sicilian wheat, the grain of which is very large 
and extremely hard. I ſowed it on the twenty-firſt of 
Auguſt, It roſe well; the plants grew very fine before 
3 and were extremely thick. But this wheat, being 

oubileſs of a much tenderer nature than our common 


wheat, could not reſiſt the winter's froſt, which almoſt | 


* deſtroyed it, Only a few ſtrong plants eſcaped. 
ele grew excceding fine, branched greatly, and pro- 


till greater | 


HUS 


obſervations. ING | 
6 The firſt experiment ſhews us, that lands are 


that they will conſequently produce much greater -crops 


done fo, 


The ſecond experiment offers us the ſame proofs, 
but upon a much larger extent of ground. We have the 
products of three ſucceeding years, and the gradation of 
their crops. What ought. to a particularly attended to 
here is, that as the internal pores of the earth became 
more open, the crops hecame more plentiful, which juſti+ 
fies what we ſaid before, that the crops of the ſecond, 
third, and following years, would be greater than that of 
the firſt. 8 | TE OR, 

« It was of great conſequence to eſtabliſh this fact, in 
order to found our calculations of the products upon cer- 
tain and approved experiments, The following article 
will afford itill farther proofs of this truth.“ : 


Experiments made on | Lands laid out in Beds, and which had 
. borne a ſecond Crop. Reflections on theſe Experiments. 


EXPERIMENT, Numb. IV. 


x 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame, number in 
{the jounndl-of 208374 es 1 hs a eel nd 


For the crop of 1753, it was ſowed with 181 pounds 
of wheat, which produced 3370 pounds, =| = 0 
For the crop of 1754, it was ſowed with 268 pounds 
fourteen ounces, which produced 4972 pounds eight 
n v7 3 OOH 1 1555 7 


4 muſt remind the reader, that this field was ſowed 
in 1753, half in beds, and half in equally diſtant rows 


| with the dr ill- plough. 15 L will ſpeak farſt of the part that 
was laid out in beds, which continued to be cultivated in 


the ſame manner for the crop of 17464. 

„The ploughings made during the year 1753» had 
the ſame effect upon this land, that is to fay, they looſen- 
ed and divided it. It was ploughed, with eaſe after har- 
veſt; and the new beds having been formed and well 
prepared, I ſowed them on the ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
of Auguſt, increaſing the quantity of the ſeed to 268 


and throve greatly before winter; and in the ſpring they 
made ſtrong ſhoots. „ e 

„ The winter froſts, and perhaps ſome inſects too, 
had deſtroyed ſome plants in the rows. I ſaw plainly by 


| this, that I had done right in eig quantity of 


the ſeed. Though the year was dry and hot, the wheat 


tween the tenth and fifteenth of July, and'threſhag it out 

in the winter. This crop yielded "y 4979 pounds eight 

ounces; ſo that I had this ſecond year 16 

ounces more than the firſt,  - 
« I ſhall ſhorten what I have to ſay of the other half 


But how ſurpiiling was the difference between the mould 
of theſe two parts of the ſame field, even in this ſecond 
year ! "That which had been formed into beds, was fige 
and light; but this was ſcarcely divided at all; it was full 
of great hard clods, many. of. which it was neceſſary to 
break by hand. Though I had not much hope of its yield- 
ing any great crop, , conſidering the condition It was in, 
43 it on the twenty- ninth and thitty-firſt of Au- 
ae Theſe beds were but poorly ſtocked with plants, 
which gathered little ſtrength before winter, and indeed 


always remained very weak and ſtinted, and, when rea 


duced very large ears, which. contained more grains than |. <4, yielded ſtill leſs than the other half of the field had 


thoſe of the wheat of our country. As the plants which 


ſurvived the froſt v 
| re very few, I ed onl 
three times the ſeed by : — ION Gm 


— 


Remarks on theſe Experiments. 


PT is by experience that we can beſt judge how far 


antages aſcribed to the New Huſbandry are rea}. | 


done in 17 93: But if I have not gained any thing by 
the crop, I have at leaſt brought my beds into ſuch tilth 
as aſſures me of a more plentitul harveſt in 1755.” 


_ © EXPERIMENT, Numb. V. 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in 
the journal of 1753. 8 | 


; ; For 


The foregoing experiments give riſe to two important 


brought to much better tilth by the New Huſbandry, and 


than in the old way... Experience proves, that they have 


| pounds fourteen ounces of wheat. The plants roſe well, 


grew to a great height, and ripened well, I reaped it be- 
02 pounds eight 


of this field, which was ſowed in-equally diſtant rows for 
the crop of 1753. After harveſt, I made it into beds. 
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which produced 2205 pounds. 


— ISS — 


— 2 — 


more than the firſt crop in 1753. 


, U - 
* 


pounds of wheat, - which produced 724 pounds. 


was ſowed in equally diſtant rows, with 412 pounds of 


beds, and ſowed with 360 pounds, which produced 2467. 


that of the others; conſequently the former could not be 


article. 


H Us 


For the crop of 1753, it was ſowed with 139 pounds, 


For the crop of 1754, it was ſowed with 224 pounds 
of wheat, which produced 2283 pound. Pn 


c The ſoil of this field was of ſuch a nature, as ren- 
Fered the looſening of it more difficalt than that of the 
experiments Numb. II. and Numb. III. notwithſtanding. 
the culture beſtowed upon it in the ſummer of 1753. 
which mended it greatly. Still it was not yet in the con- 
dition I could have wiſhed, when 1 ſowed it on the eigh- 
teenth and twentieth of Auguſt. I ſowed it thicker than 
it had ever been planted before, merely on account of the 
badneſs of its tilth. I beſtowed upon it 224 pounds of | 
wheat, which roſe pretty well, but afforded fewer 
plants than that of the ſecond experiment. They branch- 
ed tolerably, and their ears were very fine. I reaped this 
crop on the nineteenth and twentieth of July, and it yield- 
ed 2283 pounds of wheat, which is ſeventy-eight pounds 


 ExPERIMENT, Numb. VI. 


the journal of 1753. : 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in 
For the crop of 1753, it was ſowed with forty-five 


For the crop of 1754, it was ſowed with eighty-two 
pounds of wheat, which produced 798 pounds, 


« What I ſaid of the foregoing experiment may like- 
wiſe ſerve for this. All the circumſtances were alike, ex- 
cept that this field was ſowed a few days later, viz. on 
the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, It was reaped on the 
nineteenth of July, and yielded 798 pounds, which is 
ſeventy- four pounds more than in 1753. : 


* 


ExPRIMENT, Numb. VII. 


the journal of 1753. RL ee a gl 

For the crop of 1753, it was fowed, as well in that 
part of it. which was made into beds, as in that which 
wheat, which produced 2646 pounds. 53 
For the erop of 1754, the whole field was made into 


pounds. | 
It muſt be remembered, that one half of this field 
had borne a firſt crop, and the other a ſecond. From 
what I have already ſaid, it will be preſumed, that the 
mould of the new beds was not in ſo good condition as 


expected to yield ſo good a crop. | wo 585 

« This field was ſowed on the twenty-firſt and twenty- 
eighth of Auguſt. Its whole extent took up 360 pounds. 
of wheat, which yielded a crop of 2467 pounds. At 
firſt ſight, it ſeems to have yielded leſs now than in 
1753; but it muſt be obſerved, that the beds of this field 
were of two different ages ; thoſe which now bore their 
ſecond crop yielded more than in 1753; but as the 
ſheaves were not collected ſeparately, f cannot tell 
exactly the difference of their produce.“ e 


„„ 


Reflections on the foregoing Experiments. 


% have now given an account of four fields, which 
produced their ſecond crops in 1754, all of which were 


greater than thoſe of 1753, and eſpecially that of the 


fourth experiment. I am fully ſatisfied, that their produce 
was proportioned to the preparation of the ſoil. This ob- 
ſervation ſhews of what conſequence it is to divide' and 
looſen the earth as much as poffible, by deep ploughing, 
and thorough hoeing, in order to bring it to a perfect tilth, 
which may certainly be done, and that in a ſhort time, 
by the means which I ſhall point out in the following 


«© Neither our intereſt, nor the knowledge we would 
acquire of the products which the New Huſbandry is cap- 
able of yielding, ſuffer us to reſt ſatisfied with knowing, 


for example, what the crop of theſe four fields was the 
ſecond year, and looking upon that as the moſt they will 


ever produce. We ought likewiſe to examine, whether 
their crop was not diminiſhed by cauſes which we can 


| account for, and which we may reaſonably hope will not 


take place in other years. | 5 
e By this examination we ſhall find, that the year was 
not a good one for great crops of wheat. There was not 
rain enough; the corn grew thin, and yielded but few 


quantity was not ſufficient to make amends for the thin- 
neſs of the crop. 1 5 | 
| © The wheat was ruſted in autumn; and though this 


does the plants leaſt hurt, yet it prevented their branch- 
ing, ſo much as they would otherwiſe have done the 
next ſpring. I obſerved exactly, that the thinneſt places 
were thoſe where the ruſt had prevailed moſt. Laſtly, the 
froſts which happened in March, did great damage to the 


| wheat. It is therefore not to be wondered at, that the 


crop was not greater. I hope, and I flatter myſelf, not 


without foundation, that the ſame fields will produce bet- 


ter crops in years exempted from fuch accidents. 

I do not pretend that the New Huſhandry can ſecure 
corn from the effects of all theſe accidents: but I have ex- 
perienced that the crops cultivated in this manner have ſuf- 
fered leſs from the intemperature of the ſeaſons, than thoſe 


they will ſuffer leſs by a great drought, or even not be 
at all affected by it, if dews fall, which penetrate the 
well-looſened earth; as I have conſtantly obſeryed: and 
beſides this, the roots of the corn in the new way, being 
much longer, will extend to a conſiderably greater depth 


| moiſture there, which corn in the common way is deprived 


WS off. 5 . : 
. | | | ; a 
: Es PF ExPtErIMENTS made on Lands laid out in Beds which had © 
N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in | 


borne a firſt Crop: with an Account of the Manner in 
which they were tilled, to prepare them for fawing, Re- 
' marks on theſe Experiments. e 


The firſt crops of all my fields laid out in beds have 
hitherto been but ſmall. I eaſily diſcovered that this was 
' owing to two principal cauſes, independent of the intem- 
perature of the feaſons. The firſt was, that I ſowed too 
 httle ſeed at firft, and that the quantity was not ſufficient 
to ſuſtain the accidents which befel my wheat, without 
afterwards, by increaſing the quantity of the ſeed ; which 
TI have continued to do by little and little, from year to 
year, in proportion to the condition and quality of my 
= 1 8 „„ N 
„The ſecond cauſe was the bad condition of my lands, 
which could not be ſufficiently looſened and divided in ſo 
ſhort a time, and therefore did not afford the plants the 
quantity of nouriſhment neceſſary to enable them to pro- 
duce plenty of grain. | „ 
« I was in hopes that, by continuing my ploughings, I 
ſhould have better ſucceſs the following years: that is to 
ſay, that I ſhould bring my land to a loofer ſtate, and 
that if I gained that point, the crops would certainly be 
greater afterwards, | „„ è opera PR 

«© Encouraged by this expectation, and provided with 
my plough and cultivators, I made no doubt of ſucceed- 
ing. To this end, I reſolved to multiply the ploughings* 
and certainly no one ought, ever to hefitate ſo to do, even 
in the common huſbandry ; ſo great have been the eff 
produced threby. e 

4 have often reflected on this 1 in Mr. Dubi- 
mel's Treatiſe of the Culture of Land: One of the pie. 
ſident Monteſquieu's far mers reaped a great crop of ha. 
| niſh wheat, from his farm near Clairac, at a time oor 
all his neighbours had very bad crops: The preſident alk 
him, what he had done to have ſuch'extraordinary ſucces: 
The farmer anſwered, that he had given his ground eleven 

loughings b ſeed-time and harveſt ; and that, U) 
ploughings between ſeed-time and harveſt 3 and t 
this means, it had reaped the benefit of all the rains, deus, 
fogs, &c. whilſt the lands of his neighbours were not dich 
bettered by them, on account of a dry hard cruſt Wen 


{ 


% 


- 3 
re their grounds, for want of ploughing. *. 
grew over their gre „. ter. P e 


ſheaves. The ears were indeed full of grain, but the 


diſtemper ſhewed itſelf in that ſeaſon, in which J think it 


| which have been raiſed in the common way: for inſtance, 


in ground that has been ploughed deeper, and will find a 


being conſiderably diminiſhed thereby. This I remedied 


es Re Aa gd dns 
us 
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place, I ploughed it twice, as deep as | poſſibly could, in 


earth on both ſides up againſt that middle, by which 


the following reaſon, 


* n * 4 
r 
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Were prepared in the manner I have now related 


obſervation agrees perfectly with the principles on which | 
the New Huſbandry is founded. | 
« This ſhews us that an active, intelligent, and induſ- | 
trious farmer, will always reap the fruit of his labour and 
expence, But without pretending to ſay that land ought 
to be ploughed quite ſo many times, we learn from this 
example, that it would be greatly for the public good, to 
lough it oftener than is generally practiſed. 4 
« [ multiplied my ploughings, in the ſpring, and till 
ſeed-time. I gave my land fix ploughings in all: but I 
aſcribe the great benefit which I received, chiefly to the 
manner in which thoſe ploughings were performed, and to 
which I beg the reader ſeriouſly to- attend. | 
« After the beds were formed, my method was this. 1 
changed their poſition, by removing the middle of the 
beds to the place where the great furrow in the middle of 
the alley was before; or, to explain myſelf {till better, I 
then performed the ſame ploughirig as we do after the firſt 
crop is reaped. | 88 
« This operation is of ſuch importance, that it requires 
my being ſtill more explicit. I ſhall therefore relate the 
whole proceſs of the preparation of my land. In tbe firſt 


broad lands. The beds were formed at the third plough- | 


them ſtill higher, by opening the firſt furrow in the 
middle, or higheſt part of the beds, and turning the 


means the beds were arched very high, and a great furrow 
was left in the middle of the alleys. I went farther yet;. 


the great furrow in the middle of the alley ſtill deeper, 
with one turn of my cultivator with two mould-boards. 
«© The beds thus prepared were certainly in excellent 
order for ſowing : I never had them in ſo good condition 
before : but I was willing to go ſtill farther, and that for 


« had obſerved, that there is always a greater depth 
of fine mould in the middle of the bed, when it is placed 
in the ſpace before occupied by the main furrow in the 
middle of the alley. My beds were not diſpoſed in this 
manner till the ſecond year. 

] therefore thought it adviſeable to change the place 
of the beds, I did ſo, at the fifth ploughing, by filling 
up the great furrow, which now became the middle of the 
new bed. As the earth was in a very looſe ſtate, a great 
deal of it was heaped up by each turn of the plough, with 
eaſe to the horſes, and with ſpeed. The middle of the 
beds was raiſed as much as might have been thought ne- 
ceſſary: but J raiſed it ſtill higher, at the ſixth and laſt 
ploughing, by cutting the firſt furrow in the middle of the 
bed, and turning the earth up from right and left towards it. 

„By theſe ploughings, the mould of the beds will be 
admirably well prepared even the firſt year, and the ſeed 
ſowed therein will not fail to vegetate very abundantly. It 
1s by this means that I have brought the middle of my 
beds to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches of fine 
looſe mould, in which the perpendicular roots of the 
Plants extend themſelves, and multiply eafily, and find 


plenty of nouriſhment, which they afterwards tranſmit to 
the plants themſelves, | 


obliged to harrow my beds before I ſowed them. 
, © Some may perhaps object, that all this requires much 
abour, great trouble, and conſiderable expence : and how, 
— - be added, can one find time for ſo many plough- 
gs 
* To this I anſwer : firſt, that allowing all this to be 
true, the crop will make ample amends for it. What follows 


will eſtabliſh this truth beyond all doubt. | 

** Secondly, that this labour ought not to diſcourage 
any one. The four firſt ploughings are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, as all will agree: ad: oo. fifth and ſixth are per- 
formed with ſuch eaſe, and in ſo much leſs time than the 
common ploughings, and eſpecially the laſt, for which one 
horſe will generally be ſufficient, that it will eaſily be per- 
ceived J do not propoſe a thing either too difficult or too 
expenſive to execute. | 


The fields of the three experiments of this article, 


and this I ought to reckon as a ſeventh operation: I cut 


call mention farther, as a proof of the fineneſs to | 
which theſe ploughings brought the earth, that I was not 
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HUS 
ExPERIMENT, Numb. VIII. 


«© The foil of this field is very good and ſtrong. Its 
extent is one acre and twelve poles. I made the beds 
about ſix feet wide; and each bed was ſowed with two 
turns of the drill-plough, which were to make fix rows: 


but the difficulty of guiding the plough ſo as to keep the 


three laſt rows exactly parallel to the three firſt, was ſo 
great, that the two middle rows were frequently jumbled 
together, ſo that there were in fact but five rows in ſome 
places. The ſpace which remained between the outer 
row of one bed, and the outer row of the next bed, left 


| an alley wide enough to be ploughed. I muſt obſerve 


that our farmers hereabouts liked this way of ſowing 


| much better than the firſt, in which I likewiſe made the 


beds fix feet wide, and ſowed them with only three rows. 
5 ſowed each row a little thinner than in the former 
experiments: but as there were more of them in each bed, 


they would of courſe require a greater quantity of ſeed. 


This field was ſowed on the 27th of Auguſt, with ſeventy- 
ſix pounds eight ounces of wheat. „ 


« All my plants were equally fine till winter, and ſhot 


up with great vigour in the ſpring. They grew exceeding 
high, branched abundantly, and produced very large ears, 


ing. I afterwards gave a fourth ploughing, to raiſe 3 which there was but little difference. This crop 


as reaped on the 7th of July, and yielded 1462 pounds of 
wheat. ; f 


«© This produce made me good amends for the labour 


Lꝛhad beſtowed upon the ground. It is after the rate of — 


about 1500 pounds, or twenty-five. buſhels to an acre. 
1 EXPERIMENT, Numb. IX. 


66 This field is of a very indifferent quality, and had 
hitherto yielded but ſmall crops. Its extent is four acres, 
three roods, eight poles, and nine feet. It was ſowed 
on the ſeventh and eighth of Auguſt, in the ſame manner 
as the former, with 249 pounds twelve ounces of wheat. 

„The young plants ſhot up as thick, and looked 
as ſtrong and of as good a colour, as thoſe of the fore- 
going experiment: but the ruſt took them all in Octo- 
ber and November; and their blades, which were of 
the fineſt green before, turned yellow, and perfectly co- 


vered the ground with the powder of this ruſt. My 
plants ſuffered greatly by this accident. They branched 


imperfectly, and conſequently grew very thin. Their 
ſtalks were, however, long, and bore fine ears. They 
were reaped on the 8th of July, and yielded 2925 pounds 


of wheat. 
ExPERIMENT, Numb. X. 


The foil of this field is rather inferior, than equal 
to that of the field we ſpoke of laſt, whoſe fate it like - 
wiſe ſuffered in every reſpect. The young plants were 
extremely fine, and, in October and November, they were 
ruſted almoſt as much as the others. This field contains 
three acres, three roods, and nine poles. As I thought 
this land inferior to the other, I ſowed it thicker; uſin 
to this end 294 pounds of wheat. It was ſowed on the 
8th, 17th, and 28th of Auguſt; not being able to do it 
in any three days running. T he crop yielded 3055 pounds. 


Remarks on theſe Exe ERIMENTS, | 


I have now been able to obtain better crops, even 
the firſt year, by the New Huſbandry, than any I ever 
had before. I think there can be no doubt but that 
this ſucceſs is owing firſt, and chiefly, to the better pre- 
paration of the ground ; and ſecondly, to a proper in- 
creaſe of the ſeed. Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
think, that the ſowing each bed with two turns of the 
drill-plough increaſed the crop. But of that I ſay no 
more at preſent, as I intend to treat expreſsly of it in 
the eighth article. \ F 
All my obſervations ſhew, how much I am con- 
vinced of the importance of bringing the earth to a 
fine looſe ſtate: nor can J recommend it too ſtrongly. 
I have ſenſibly experienced the good effefts of it in all 
my lands, and particularly in thoſe of the ninth and tenth 


experiments; for, though theſe fields are but an in- 


different quality, they have produced plants equal to thote 
of my very beſt lands. EB Wy 
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conſiderable loſs. ws 
« The wheat which is only bent, continues to grow | 
in that ſituation: its ears ſwell and fill equally with grain | 


HUS 


« After what I have now ſaid, no one will be ſurpriſed : 
that almoſt all my firſt crops were but ſmall, fince moſt of 
the lands were fown after a ſingle ploughing, which was 
not ſufficient to prepare them properly. I was indeed 
well appriſed of this defect at my firſt ſetting out: but all 
J then aimed at was, to lay all my fields into beds as ſoon 
as poſſible; being thoroughly ſatisfied that it would not be 
long after, before I ſhould be able to bring them to a pro- 
per tilth, with great eaſe and little coſt. | | 

„ Theſe three experiments not only ſhew us how to 
conduct our works more profitably hereafter ; but they 
likewiſe diſcover a new advantage in this huſbandry, which 
indeed I ſuſpected from my very firſt experiments. It is 
of importance to take notice of it here. 

« All the experiments made by different perſons, and 
in different places, have ſhewn us, that wheat cultivated 
according to the New Huſbandry is very little apt to lodge; 
that the great ſtrength of its ſtalk ſupports it, and that it 
reſiſts the force of the wind much better than that which | 
is raifed after the common method, the ſtalks of which al- 
moſt always give way in ſtormy weather. _ 5 


cc It muſt however be acknowledged, that the wheat of 


4 
| 
j 
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the new culture is not abſolutely able to reſiſt extremely vio- 


lent winds accompanied with great rain. But would any one 


expect that the accident | am now going to ſpeaking of, fag 


from hurting the wheat, ſeemed to me to be of great ſer- 
vice to it, particularly in very rainy years, or when cold 
dews fall about the time of its ripening? FEY 

1 obſerved, in the account of my experiments in 
1752, that my wheat was not lodged; but that fome of 
it was bent, without ſuffering any damage thereby. I 
added, that I imagined it might be of ſervice to the 
wheat not to remain always in an exactly perpendicular 
ſituation, I purpoſed watching cloſely what effect the 
ſituation of this would have. I. couid not be fatisfied 
in this in 1753; but the year 1754 furniſhed me with 
obſervations, and afforded me advantages with reſpect to 
the quality of wheat, which it is always of very great ſer- 
vice to know. e 9 
Wheat grows and ſhoots up pretty perpendicularly, 
without altering this direction, unleſs it meets with ſome 


obſtacle. The moſt formidable is a violent wind, accom- 


panied with great and heavy rains, which lodge it. Every 


one knows, that when wheat is lodged ſoon after it has 


done bloſfoming, it yields ſcarce any grain; and that 
what it does yield, is very ſmall and ſhrivelled, and con- 
tains very little flour: a manifeſt, and oftentimes very 


» 
o 


to the very point, abounding plentifully with good and 
very nouriſhing flour. Thus no loſs is ſuſtained in this 


caſe; and this inclined ſituation of the fialk does not at 


all interrupt the functions of the nutritive juices, as in 
wheat which is lodged, The growth of the plants in this 
ſituation proves plainly that their vegetation is not ſtopt. 
„This bending of the ſtalks no way hinders a ſkilful 
and careful huſbandman from giving another ploughing, 
if it be neceſſary. I had it done in the field of the 
eighth experiment, without deſtroying or hurting a ſingle 
ear. | : 
„ All the beds of the three fields on which the ex- 
periments mentioned in this article were made, are in 
the ſame direction, viz. from eaſt to weſt, and lie ſome- 
what ſloping towards the weſt. Soon after the wheat 


had done bloſſoming, a ſtrong ſouth wind blew for ſome 


hours, accompanied with a heavy rain, which made all 
the wheat of theſe three fields incline towards the north. 
It remained in this ſituation till harveſt, and the talks 
grew ſo crooked that the points of the ears turned down 
towards the ground : they remained thus ſuſpended, by 
the ſtrength of the ſtalks, which ſeemed even to increaſe ; 


for I did not find that they bent any more, though the | 


weight of the. ear increaſed-as the grain grew riper. 
In this ſituation, this wheat continued to proſper : 


the ears filled with grain to the very point: they grew 


as large and heavy as thoſe of the other fields; and had 
belides the advantage of being of a finer colour. This 
quality helps corn to ſell ſooner and more eaſily, be- 
cauſe the. buyer judges by his ſight more than 25 his 
ds, 


belt part e 
quite out of danger. 


water, not being able in this ſituation to glide in between 


"It VS 


catch the eye; but there is no fear of its deceivin 
in the SIE of wheat: the good colour N the © — 
is always a ſure ſign of its ſoundneſs, and invites he 
purchaſer to buy it with confidence. 
&« Since then there is no fear that any 'damage will 
ariſe from wheat's being bent, there is no cauſe to re ine 
or be uneaſy at ſeeing it in that ſituation. But, bene 
what I have been ſaying, I muſt now offer ſome reaſons 
why I think it may perhaps be better for wheat to. be 
bent and curved in that manner, than for it to gror 
almoſt quite upright, is ud 
Let us conſider what effect rain, the moiſture of the 
air, and dews have upon the ears of corn in both theſe 
ſituations, When the ears ſtand upright, and almoſt per- 
pendicular, they retain a great deal of wet in rainy and 
dewy weather. This wet inſinuates itſelf very eaſily 


- 


between the huſks which cover the grain, and gets even 


into the inſide of them. This water, thus got within 
them, remains there, and does not evaporate ſo eafi] 
as that which is only upon the outer ſurface of the 
huſks, which the motion of the air or the ſun diſlipates 
in a ſhort time, ES . fog 
lt may happen too, but I ſhall not give it as 3 
fact which I have yet ſufficiently obſerved, that the water 
which has penetrated between the huſks, touches imme. 
diately the grain itſelf. Now this moiſture all around it, 
in whatever manner it gets there, muſt certainly be very 
prejudicial to the grain; and the longer it ſtays there, 
the more hurt it muſt do. We have ſeen ſuch continua 
rains in ſome years, that, for ſeveral days together, 
even the outſide of the ears could not be wiped dry, but 
they have remained wet ſo long, that the corn has ſprout- 
ed while it ſtood upon the ground. But, without ſuppo- 
ſing the miſchief to be always ſo great, wet, by remain- 
ing too long upon the grain, may, in ſome meaſure, ruſt 
it a little, as it ruſts ſtraw while ſtanding. I haye ſeen 
this happen, though indeed bur ſeldom. Eo 
Ihe imperfection which js often found in the quality 
of the grains, and their ſometimes leſs pleaſing taſte, may, 
with great Na. be imputed to this caſe : and per- 
haps it may be found upon ſtricter -inquiries than thoſe I 
have hitherto been able to make, that the moiſture tag 
long retained around the grails tawards the latter end of # 

its growth, and particularly that of cold dews, is the real 
cauſe of the fatal and ſudden changes which often befall 
wheat In grain, a little before harveſt, and rob us of the 
fa crop Which was juſt before thought to be 


1 


« When the wheat is inclined, its ſtalks bent down- 

wards arch-wiſe, and the point of the ears turned towards 
the ground, it is plain that no wet, either of rain or dews, 
can ſo eaſily get at the grain, and that only the outer ſur- 
face of the huſks will be immediately touched by it : the 


the interſtjces. of the huſks, will drip down from one huſk 
to another till it comes to the point, and then will fall to 
the ground. Theſe hyſks are ſoon dried again; and the 
ears which grow in this manner are much leſs expoſed to 
the conſequences of the wet, than thoſe which remain in 
a perpendicular ſituation ; and conſequently their grain 
ought to be better conditiondſmme. 

« This advantage can be enjoyed only in the New 
Huſbandry ; for in the old way, the wheat is either lodged 
quite flat, or ſtands quite upright ; ſcarce any of its ſtalks 
are ftrong enough to ſuppart the ſmall weight of the ca 
when bent and inglined towards the earth. _ 


Experiments made on Lands liid out in Beds, which hav 
borne a firſt and ſecond Crop, together with fore intereſt 
| Ing Obſervations. : gk 


EXPERIMENT, Numb. XI. 


| & In the journal of 1753, I gave an account of the 
experiments which a perſon had made upon about twenty” 


eight acres laid out in beds abgut fix feet wide, 
| which did not meet with the deliged. ſuccete. + 39.) 
that the ſame perſon, perſuaded nevertheleſs of the 2 


vantages of this culture, had prepared. twenty-five th 


more in the fame manner, and that all of them were 


other ſenſes. It is of conſequence in all ſorts of goods, to 
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ſown for the crop of 175 4 All 
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it was ſown earlier than the year before. Some little ad: 
dition was likewiſe made to the quantity of the ſeed. The 
lants in general roſe extremely well, and were ſtrong 
and healthy before winter, in proportion to the time of their 
being ſown, and to the quality and condition of the 
=_ Such a beginning gave room to hope, that theſe 
fields would yield a pretty good crop ; but the winter 
tuined all; and ſcarce any thing was reaped from ſo large 
an extent of ground. | | 


Obſervations on this Experiment. 


experiment, though it anſwered' ſo badly, The reader 
may be ſurpriſed at firſt to ſee ſo great a contraſt between 
this and my own experiments, in which, notwithſtand- 
ing the intemperature of the ſeaſons, and other accidents, 
he finds the crops increaſe as the land becomes better til- 


This increaſe was what we foretold would happen; but 
the field we are now ſpeaking of, produced leſs the ſecond 
| pu than it did the ficſt, though even that was very 

ittle. 3 T | n 
ar” There muſt then neceſſarily have been ſome diffeten- 
ces between theſe fields, to which this great, diſparity of 
their corps was owing. Theſe differences doubtleſs were, 
either in the quality of the ſoils, the preparation of them, 
their expoſition, the quantity of the ſeed, the accidents 
that befel them, which might be greater or leſs in ſome 
than in others; or, in ſhort, many other cauſes capable 
of helping or hurting the crop; for otherwiſe, ſuppoſing 
all theſe things to be equal, or nearly ſo, the diſparity in 
their crops would not have been great. | 


too lightly to the New Huſbandry, we ought. in juſtice 
to examine, whether it might not be owing to ſume other 
cauſe, and whether there may not be room to hope fot 
better ſucceſs another time. [4 | | 
„ Theſe fields, without being all exactly of the ſame 
{tiff lands, and very apt to grow hard. Such lands will 
certainly require more time, more patience, and more 


be given in the moſt proper ſeaſons. By continuing to 
ſtir them well, their hardneſs and reſiſtance will be over- 
come, their pores will be opened and multiplied, and 
prom will then thrive in them as well as in the beſt of 
dig,. 5 + 55 

All lands ought to be treated according to their re- 
ſpective qualities. There is great reaſon to believe, that 
this field, when prepared as thoſe of the experiments 
Numb. VIII. IX. and X. were, will hereafter produce 
great plenty of corn. What I now ſay, is not mere con- 
jecture. Repeated experiments, the effects of which have 
been conſtantly the ſame, have taught me, and I can 
ſafely affirm, that extremely bad lands, which could not 


tilling them, have been rendered good and fertile mere- 
ly by ploughing, and without the afliſtance of any ma- 
nure. | | | 1 | 

This is. a ſtriking truth. It was what firſt determin- 
ed me to practiſe the New Huſbandry ; and therefore it 
was of conſequence to me to be certain of it.. To this 
end, I reſolved to make a trial upon a ſmall ſpot of ground, 
which I knew to be incapable of producing any. thing in 
its then ſtate. | nbd . 5 

_ © Some years before I had dug away the earth three 
feet deep, from a ſpace of 360 feet ſquare. Nothing re- 
mained in it but a cloſe white clay, fit for patter's uſe. 
This ſpot, thus circumfitanced, ſeemed: to me a proper 


Ai made into beds, which were afterwards ſown. with 
8 ä 


ſtirred. The fi 
branched into o 
ſecond year the 
were as large a 


nly two, thręe, ar four ſtalks apiece. The 


— 


nd fine as any my garden could have pro- 


ce All this ground was ploughed with care, and part of 


e It would have been unfair in me not to mention this | 


Jed, according to the principles of the New Huſbandry. 


ce Not to impute the bad ſucceſs of this laſt experiment x 


1 5 are generally reputed, in the country, cold and 


ploughings will be neceſſary, and thoſe ploughings muſt | 


fo much as yield a crop that would pay the expence of | 


one for my experiment. As the ſpace. was tog ſmall for 
the plough to work in, I made uſe of the ſpade; and hoe. 


eat, and the ſpaces, between them were frequently 
rſt year my plants were very poor, and 


y did much better; and the third year they 
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_ This ſpot ſtill contiaves to produce equalfy 
we £ : ; » 
We have here a remarkable inſtance of what may be 
done by ſufficiently pulveriſing the earth: that which 1 
am ſpeaking of is now like mould ; and, which is very 
remarkable, it has loſt its former white colout, and now 
is black, Let us but do the ſame with any of our bad 
lands, and perſevere in ploughing and ſtirring them a ſuf- 
hcient time, the ſucceſs will not be doubtful. 1 J 


the fields we were ſpeaking of are ſurrounded by, or bor- 


I der upon woods, This fituation is far from being good, 
and it ſeldom happens, but that ſuch a neighbourhood 


does great injury to the erops. R 
I could likewiſe have wiſhed, that a larger quantity 
of feed had been employed to ſow theſe fields. The loſs 
occaſioned by the froſt might have been leſſened thereby, 


as it may be preſumed that a greater number of plants 


would have eſcaped, if they had been thicker in the 
places where all of them were not intitely deſtroyed. 
We obſerved before, that the young plants were in 
a fine condition before winter, and that they promiſed 
well: but the ſeverity of the froſts, doubtleſs too great 
for the condition and ſituation of theſe lands, did an ir- 
reparable injury to almoft all theſe fields, 

LI examined the greateſt part of them in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring. Of all thoſe which I ſaw, I found, 
hut one ſpot, of three or four acres, where the earth was 
in the condition it ought to be, that is, well ſtirred and 
broken, looſe, light, and penetrable, Too few plants 
were left in this good ſpot : large ſpaces were quite emp- 
ty in moſt of the rows: but thoſe which reſiſted grew ve 
ty fine in the ſummer, branched extremely well, and bore, 


. 
oo — 


fine ears. 


By this one might gueſs what theſe lands were cas, 
pable * My opinion is, that, in other years, free from, 
ſuch accidents, the rows will remain well flocked with, 
plants, which, finding, an. equal plenty of nouriſhment, 
will be nearly, of equal ſtrength and beauty, in every pa 
and, altogether, will, produce a conſiderable quantity of, 
„ FEFTBFBF³ĩÜ—»ę ͤL wth nod 898 
The other fields were infinitely worſe treated. Every 
thing was deſtroyed for ſeveral acres together. The plants 


tered upon the. groupd all along the rows, withered and 
unable to recover. the leaſt vigour. Theſe: are the only 
fields laid out in beds, in which I have feen this extraor- 
| dinary accident; not. a plant was rooted up any where 


have been ſame fault in the fowing, and that the ſeedy 
perhaps, was not buried deep enough. The roots which 
were too near the ſurface of the earth, were nipped by the 
froſt, They muſt have been fo, fuppoſing them to be but 
about two inches deep. We likewife know, with cer- 
tainty, that if the feed had been fown in good time, the 
plants would have had roots above ſix inches long; and 
that ſuch roots would have ſecured them ſrom being killed 
by the froſt, There is. room therefore to believe, that 
the ſeed was not buried deep enough. | 
But even ſuppoſing the plants not to have been de- 
ſtroyed, I doubt whether they would have yielded a good 
erop, becauſe the ground, eſpecially that of the partitions 
between the rows, was extremely hard and cloſe; and 
therefore quite unfit to ſupply; the plants with their neceſ- 
 fary nouriſhment... nas Md} „ 
This experriment required theſe remarks : many 


$3408 


- more 
might be added; but thefe are ſufficient ts ſhew, that ſome 
lands require a double portion of care and labous. . : 


„ ͤ INN 


dh 


EXPERIMENT; Numb. XII. 


- 


miſed better ſucceſs the next year. "The: whole: culture 
was performed by the fame perſon, with great care and 
extraordinary! judgment, iu two fielde, containing about 
ten. acres. One of theſe fields is much better than the 
other ; the beds were about ſix: fret wide; one half of the 
worſt; field was dunged ; but not above a third part as 
| muck as it would have bern in. the common way. The 


E gut to return to 23 of this article. Some of 


0 | | were rooted up by the ſtrength of the froſt,  and_lay ſcate 
perſeverance, to bring them to any degree of tilth ; more 


elſe. It is very difficult hot to fuſpect, that there muſt 


c The account of the ninth experiment in 1753, pro- 


| foil of this field is very ſtiff. It had not been ploughed 
| for 
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for fiſteen or twenty years, and was not yet ſufficiently 
looſened and divided. 

<« Tt was ſowed early: the plants roſe very well, but 
were greatly hurt by the froſt, excepting thoſe which 
the dung preſerved, The ſame thing happened to the 
beds which were ſown with fix rows. | 

« The ſoil of the other field is richer, and of a better 


quality. The winter did it little hurt. The plants throve 


by the culture which was given them, but leſs than was 
expected, owing, as is ſuppoſed, to the great drought of 
the ſeaſon. Theſe two fields produced, however, about 
7000 pounds of wheat, which is extremely well, eſpeci- 
ally for a firſt crop. | 

e Theſe two fields have given us room to make two 
reflections: firſt, That the earth muſt be well prepared, 
without which the plants are not able to extend their 
roots to the ploughed part of the alleys. Secondly, That 
in dry ſprings, the plants of wheat preſerve one another 
mutually from the drought, for which reaſon it 1s proper 


| n ſow ſomewhat more than would otherwiſe be neceſ- | 
ary. 


«© The ſame culture is now practiſed for the year 1755, 
and is extended to about fifteen acres more. 


: EXPERIMENT, Numb. XIII. 


cc J mention this experiment on account of the faults 
committed by the huſbandman, in order that others ma 
take care to avoid them. Near three acres of pretty well 
ploughed land, made into beds, produced only about 780 
pounds of wheat the ſecond year. 

«© The reaſons why this crop was ſo ſcanty are evident. 
In the firſt place, too little ſeed was ſowed ; there ought 
to have been three times the quantity. Secondly, the beds 
were of an exceſſive breadth, all of them being eight or 


nine feet wide, and ſown with only three rows. By this | 


means great part of the ground was loft, which ought 
carefully to be avoided. | 1 
„ The ploughings too were made in a very ſlovenly 
manner; the huſbandman gave them, not when they 
were neceſſary, but when it ſuired his convenience. The 
reaſon was, that he was prejudiced againſt the New Huſ- 
bandry, and did not deſire to ſee it ſucceed.” = 
xperiments made by ſeveral Lovers of Agriculture, on Lands 
ſown in equally diſtant Rows with the Drill-plough. 


“ Some of the principles of the New Huſbandry have 
been adopted in this way of ſowing; and even the com 
mon ploughing is now performed with more care than it 
was before the great advantage of thoroughly dividing 
and breaking the earth was ſo well known. This method 
of ſowing the land all over in equally diſtant rows, being, 
in appearance, eaſier and more ſimple than forming it in- 
to beds, has now a great number of partizans; and in- 
deed the lands which have been ſown in this manner, have 
yielded much better crops than the fields cultivated in the 


old way. | 
 ExPERIMENT, Numb. XIV. 
« Tt is pretty generally the cuſtom about Geneva, if 


the land is good, to ſow it in April, over the wheat, with 


clover ſeed, which yields a crop the next year. Agree- 
able to this cuſtom, a field of about three acres was ſow- 


ed with clover in April, 1752. In 1753, it yielded two 


crops of clover, after which the owner of the ground 
gave it three good ploughings in the common way. The 
clods which the plough had left, were broken by hand be- 
fore the field was ſowed; for he was determined not to 
ſpare any pains to give it a good preparation. 
«© About 630 pounds of wheat uſed generally to be em- 
ployed to ſow. this field; but it was now ſown on the 
fourteenth of September, with only 315 pounds. The 
earth was extremely dry, and the oe Mt. very hot, which 
it continued to be for ten days longer z circumſtances 
which ought to be attended to, and which it will be pro- 
per the reader ſhould remember when he comes to the 
continuation of this experiment in the ſeventh article. 
This field was plentifully ſtocked with plants. They 
yielded 2926 pounds of wheat. In proportion to the pro- 


duce of the other fields of the ſame farm, this would have 


yielded at moſt only between 18 and 1900 pounds: con- 


| ſhewn in the following article. 
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ſequently here is a gain of about 1026 pounds, ber. 
315 pounds ſaved in the ſeed, which wh in al . = 
of 1341 pounds. : 


ExPs8RIMENT, Numb. XV. 


The ſame perſon who made the experiment 
VII. in 1752, and Numb. X. and XI. G I753, en. 
ed them in compariſon with the Old Huſbandry. Then 
anſwered as before, and the ſame advantages were a 0 | 
confirmed. A detail of the particulars would be * 22 
1 ſhall only add, that barley, with which the experime t 
was likewiſe tried, anſwered much beyond any thin _ 
was expected, and yielded a prodigious crop. 1 

The farmer, convinced by ſuch ſucceſs, of the ſu 
periority of the New Huſbandry over the Old, immedi. 
ately N his 5 not to make any more f 
ments by way of compariſon, but to let hi all his 
lands with che u e , * hs 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. XVI. 


This experiment was made in the ſame far 

the XIII. and XIV. were made in 1753. All uhh 2 
were very well prepared, and ſowed with the drill-plough 
One of theſe fields, containing about four acres, which 
uſed to require 880 pounds of ſeed, was now ſowed with 
315 pounds, The plants were extremely fine, both be- 
fore and after winter, and, when reaped, yielded 4940 
pounds of wheat. If it had been ſown in the common 
way, it could not have been expected to yield above 
2900 or 3000 pounds; conſequently it now produced 
1940 pounds more; to which if we add 565 pounds ſaved 
in the ſeed, we ſhal] have 2505 pounds of wheat more 
by the new, than would have been obtained by the old 
huſbandry, | | 

Another field, of an inferior quality, the extent of 
which is near nineacres, ufed, in the old way, to be ſown 
with 1764 pounds of wheat, and was now ſowed with only 
819 pounds, which produced about 5720 pounds. Though 
the difference in the | of the lands is conſiderable, 
yet the drill-plough ſtill maintains it's ſuperiority : for, if 
this field had been ſowed in the common way, it would 
have been thought to have produced an exceeding good 
crop, if it had yielded between 5200 and 5300 pounds, 
though that would have been 420 pounds lefs than this, 
which, added to the 935 pounds ſaved in the ſeed, make 
this crop 1355 pounds greater than it would have been in 
the old way. Eo. 

A ſmall ſpot, of about an acre and a quarter, which 
uſed commonly to be ſowed with 157 pounds of wheat, was 
ſowed with ſixty- three pounds, and produced about 430 
pounds. This is nearly the ſame proportion as the fore- 
going experiment. En 

«« Theſe fields, being ſome better than others, may 
ſerve to ſhew what may be expected from lands of diffe- 
rent qualities. 9 

A piece of ground of thirty acres was likewiſe plow- 
ed with care. "This, to have ſowed it in the old way, 


would have required about 6550 pounds of feed, which 


would have yielded at moſt 20000 pounds, I even think 
that I over-rate it in this. | | 

« Theſe thirty acres were fown with 2772 pounds of 
wheat. Here is, in the firſt place, a ſaving of 3778 pounds 
in the ſeed, which is a very conſiderable object. The 
whole crop yielded about 19000 pounds, which added to the 
3778 pounds ſaved in the ſeed, make 22778 pounds. The 
profit therefore is 2278 pounds more in the new way, 
than in the old, 1 ao 

To ſet this experiment in a yet clearer light, I ſhall 
add, that the ſheaves were ſtrong, the ſtraw fine, the gr21" 
very clean and plump, and that half theſe fields had fuffe- 
red conſiderably by the froſts in Maren. 

« The produce of a few detached pieces of land might 
not have been ſufficient to perſuade the generality of man 
kind, ſo much as to adopt even this change, which conſis 
ſolely in the manner of ſowing the ground. They mig 
ſill think it imprudent to give up a certain profit for an 1: 
certain one, It will therefore be proper to let them les. 
by the management of a whole farm, that this huſban 1 
may be practiſed to very great advantage. This WII 


Aus 
 ExyeximanT, Numb. XVII. 


«© This experiment, which is a very conſiderable one, 
was executed on the ſame perſon's land, who made the ex- 
periment Numb. 12, in 1753. All the lands were ſown with 


4 


the drill-plough. They were plowed four times, and. a 


ſmall part of the whole was dunged. I cannot enter into 


all the details of this operation; but the general reſults, | 


which we ſhall give, will be ſufficient, 
„ The lands of which we are ſpea | 
farms, ſituated in three different villages, about a mile and 
a half aſunder. Theſe lands are of different qualities; ſome 
ſtiff, others pretty light, others of a middling quality, and 
but little tony. wot 133 | | 
About 100 acres were cultivated in the firſt farm, for- 
ty in the ſecond, and forty likewiſe in the third. In all 
180 acres. | | 


Pounds, 
For the firſt farm) ] 
ſowed in 00 21420 
hg and September 1 
; For the ſecond farm, q | 63 
 Thequantityof | bowed between the g %, 
n | 4 1ſt and 15th of Oc- 9 of wheat 
OL... For the third farm, 
ſowed between the 8rod | 
20th and 3oth of 96 
October 5 
In all- 37800 
| 8 . Pounds. 
beg woe bo For the firſt farm - 8190 | 
the drill. _ u For the ſecond farm 3276 fo wheat. 
was Piougn For the third farm 3276 9 
+. 5 l | . | ea 4 
3 In all - 14742 
Saved'in the ſeed - - 23058 
5 Total 14 37800 5 
| „ Oy | 
Firſt fam oo — , 
Crops in 1754. J Second fam 22750 þ of at, 
(Third farm - 1521) 


1 Total crop - 108160 
o which muſt be added the ſaving} ,__ 0 
in the ſeed. - 8 4 23058 


Ib. 131218 of wheat. 


The whole profit is 


It will be right to ſee now what the ſame extent of 
land might poſſibly have produced, if it had been culti- 
vated in the old way. This can indeed only be gueſſed at, 
and I chuſe therein to favour the Old Huſbandry. Ac- 
cording to the general run of this year's crops, theſe three 
farms would have produced, at moſt, about 95000, or 
1ooooo pounds of wheat; which would conſequently have 
deen 31218 pounds ſhort of what they yielded in the New 


uſbandry. 


* This way of Rating the account of the produce of | 


oth methods, is a fair one. The ſaving in the ſeed is al - 
Ways to be reckoned. But I have perceived, by the 
Queſtions which ſeveral perſons have aſked me with regard 
to accounts thus ſtated, that they were not clearly under- 


ood, I ſhall therefore throw them into another form, 
Which has been though | 


reſults will ill be the ſane. 
% We will reckon only the real 


4 and actual produce. 
quently be the neat produce. 


—.—— New Mr gon. | 
Total produce — — — — — — 108760 lb. 
To be deducted for the ſeed —. — — _147421b. 


93418 lb. 


— — 


Neat produce--— | 


27 


king, compoſe three 


t more diftin@, but of which the by means of the drill plough, and that they intended to con- 


d then ſubſtract the ſeed: the remainder will conſe- 


Orp MgTroD.' 


Total produce — — — — — — 700000 lb. 
To be deduded for the ſeed — — — 37800 lb. 


4 
ol 


Neat produce — 62200 lb. 
&© Therefore the new method produced | * . 
more than the old would have done — wy 31218 bb. 


93418 1b, 


the ſame as that of the other com- 


Proof — 


Which reſult is 
pariſon. t a! on 

„Are not ſuch advantages well worthy the attention of 
every one concerned in huſbandry? ) R290] 
5 ExPERIMENT, Numb. XVIII. 


ee We ſaw. by the fifteenth experiment in 1753, that 
the fields which I had ſowed, with the drill-plough, in e- 


which thoſe lands will never yield an 
i cultivated in the old 


* if a ® 


n next year to practiſe 
ſhould have done it be- 


15 111530 5 Wo 202 
ſmall. farm, on which no 


| dung or any other kind of manure was uſed, though it's 
. | lands, 


at leaſt the greateſt part of them, are but very in- 
different. Oe rag alta bas clans no 
I ſowed theſe lands towards the end of Auguſt and the 
| beginning of September, in pretty hot and dry weather, 


I The whole extent of this little farm is between twenty-two 
Rows | and twenty-three acres,, which uſed to take up 4 
- | of ſeed: but only 1950 pounds were employec 


662 pounds 
“Some places looked well enough: but in general the 
wheat came up thin. I was however very well ſatisfied 


with my crop, which yielded about 13000 pounds of ex- 
I | ceeding fine wheat, ſo clean that it wanted no fifting, If 
75 I had not ſowed with the drill-plough, I. ſhould ſcarcely 


have reaped more than barely the ſeed: for that was the 


| caſe with all-my neighbours, who had only about their ſeed 


and half as much over; and many of their crops yielded 
ſtill leſs. It is not to be ſuppoſed that I ſhould have fared 
| better than them, if I had followed the old way, as they 
did.“ J Wo 


Summary Accounts of the Products of ſeveral Pieces of Land 
ſowed in equally diſtant Rows with the Drill. Phugh. 
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EXPERIMENT, Numb. XIX. 
As nothing but a great number of experiments, re- 
peated under different circumſtances and in different places, 
can convince many of the advantages of the new huſban- 
dry; I am the more readily induced to mention alt that 
have come to my knowledge; though there are among 
them ſeveral of which I have not been able to get ſo parti- 
cular a detail as I could have wiſhed : all that has been told 
me in relation to many of them being, that thoſe who made 
them were well ſatisfied with the crops they had obtained 


tinue uſing it: but the followin 
reader's attention. 
% The lands I am going to ſpeak of 


g experiments will merit the 


are ſituated in a diſ- 


I trict of near thirty ſquare miles, and there are great diffe- 


rences in their qualities and ſituationis; they were not all 
plowed with equal care: ſome of them were dunged, and 


others were not; and laſtly, the drought was greater in 


ſome places than in others. -Notwithftanding all theſe di- 
verſities, it will appear from what we are going to ſay, that 
the uſe of the drit}-plough was every where attended with 
uncommon ſucceſs. 1 
« 10 


; 4 N 
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To ſhorten, and at the ſame time give the reader a fully 
view of the purport of this article, Ihave drawn up a table 


of the extent of the ſeveral pieces of land, the quantity of 
ſeed uſed for fowing them in the old way, the quantity they 


were ſown with in the New Huſbandry, and their produce 


in this laſt culture. Though theſe experiments are not re- 
lated ſo exactly as my own, I am ſure there is no miſtake 
of any conſequence in them. x rn fe | 

e ſhould have been very glad to have known likewiſe 
the exact products of the crops in the old way. I have done 
all I could to come at the knowledge of them, but have ob- 
tained only very few ſatisfactory accounts. All that I have 
been, able to learn, amounts only to à confirmation of 
what I found in my accounts of the culture and praduce of 
my own eſtate; of which an exact account has been kept 
for about forty years paſt. Beyond that time, my papers 
furniſh me with only the produce of now and then a year, 
but not of any number of years together. Theſe detached 
hints have hawever afforded me ſome curious and. uſeful 
knowledge. For example, I have learnt by them, that the 
produce of land was the fame in the laſt age as it is in 
this. In the year 1668, which is the fartheſt back that 
any of my papers take notice of, I find that the crops 
were like thoſe which the ſame lands have yielded for theſe 
laſt thirty or forty years. 5 | 


perſons of better underſtanding. Patience and perſe- 
verance may by degrees induce them to practiſe the New 
Huſbandry, which time will bring to its greateſt per- 
fection. | ET 25 
The following table will help to ſtrengthen theſe re- 
flections. | | | oy 
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Of the Extent, Sowing, and Crops of different Pieces of 


| Quantity ofſeed ] Quantity of ſeed 


__—_—. 


Extent. in the old way. | inthe new way. Crops. 
— 6—ů——— md ü 4 

Acres, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

2 336 % 

—& 56 p22 

4 3 . 2300 

I 252 1 650 

45 882 | 346 2275 

31 672 | 283 2080 

97 2016 670 6110 

5 1008 485 4680 

1111 | 95 1040 

22 504 230 2520 

4x | | 390 3120 

14 315 | 140 975 

24 694 | 300 2340 

Br „ * Tx LE. : 

Tot. 44 8926 3809 230940 


General RefleFions and Obſervations am the ExpRRIMRE NTS 
contained in the foregoing Account. 
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After all theſe experiments, I aſk myſelf, whether 
they are ſufficient to give us a ſatisfactory demonſtratian 
that the New Huſbandry is more profitable than the Old? 
I anſwer, without heſitation, that it certainly is more 
profitable, both to the public, and to each individual, 
whether the lands be cultivated in beds, or whether they 


are only ſowed in equally diſtant rows, with the drill. 
„ „ 5 
* Such will likewiſe be the anſwer to this queſtion, if 
the reſult of theſe different experiments be conſidered, In 
the firſt place, we have thoſe of each field in particular ; 
in the next, we have thoſe of ſome whole farms; ang 
laſtly, we have thoſe contained in the table of the ſixth 
article, to which. laſt I ſhall now limit my reflections. 
We may look upon the produce of forty-four acres 
ſpread up and down a diſtrict of near thirty ſquare miles, 
amounting all together to 30940 pounds of wheat, as the 
medium produce of the generality of lands. I ſhall 
therefore not dwell upon the produce of. each of - theſe 
fields taken feparately, but only confider now, that forty. 
four acres yielded 30940 pounds of wheat. ee 
4c If theſe forty-four acres had been cultivated in the 
old way, they certainly would not have produced ſo much, 
ſince we have. ſeen that the medium produce is but three 
times the ſeed; and I am ſatisfied that it would have been 
leſs in this year 1754. However, I will ſuppoſe the crop 


| to have yielded three times the quantity of the ſeed. 


Theſe forty-four acres, ſown with 8926 pounds of wheat, 
would then have produced 26778 pounds; deduQting from 
which 8926 pounds for the ſeed, the neat produce will be 
reduced to 17852 pounds. LG ls Kon) 

* The forty-four acres ſown with the drill-plough 
yielded 30940 pounds, from which we are to dedult 3839 
pounds, which was all the ſeed that was ſown. The neat 
produce will then be reduced to 27131 pounds, which is 


. 


9279 pounds more than would have been produced in the 


old way. 


„ The owners or farmers of theſe forty-four acres 
had therefore 9279 pounds of corn more. They rea 
the firſt benefit of this gain, and the public the next, as 
ſo much more corn was carried. t@ market than would 
otherwiſe have been. Such an advantage is very conſt- 
derable, and deſerves the utmoſt attention of the public, 
whom we invite to conſider it in a more extenſive 
light. The object will thereby become the more intereſt- 
ing. | a Nee 
| . Let us but conſider how much more corn the whole 
of this ſpace of thirty ſquare miles would have produced, 
if all the arable lands in it had been ſown with the drill- 


* 


| plough : how much more grain would it not have afforded 


for the nouriſhment of the people] what increaſe of in- 
come to every individual concerned therein ! and how ſure 
a way to goard againſt future dearths! © 
<« But this is not yet all. Much greater advantages will 
ſtill reſult from the cultivating of lands entirely in the new 
way: I mean, by laying them out in beds, and obſerving 
all the praQtices of the New Huſbandry. This I proved 
plainly in my journal of 1753. This demonſtration 1s 
fully confirmed by the experiments of 1754, the products 
of which were greater, and their reſults ſtill more favour- 


4 


able to the new method. i 


| <* What has been already ſaid on this important ſub- 
jekt, ſhews, what the neceſſary operations are, how ealily 
they may be performed, and which are the points that 
merit moſt attention. The theory of the New Huſbandry 
is now fully proved by experiments; and that great prin- 
ciple, the neceſſity of preparing the earth well 12 propet 
ſtirrings, ſo clearly demonſtrated, that it would b need- 
leſs to inſiſt any longer on it. | 1 15 

« But the towing of the land, which is of the utwolt 


| importance to the ſucceſs of the crops, depends greatly on 
the time and ſeaſon when it is performed, and the care 


with which it is done. We ſhall therefore give ſome obſer- 
vations on that head. oy 
«© The three meſt eſſential things which conſtitute 2 


| good ſowing, ſeem to me to be, next to the proper prep® 


ration of the earth, firſt, the time of ſowing 3 ſecond'Þ 


| 
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the choice of the ſeed ; and thirdly, the due temperature | 
of the ſeaſon, with reſpect to heat or cold, drought or 
wet; all which greatly influence the ſtate of the earth. 

« With regard to the time of ſowing, I ſay, it is bet- 
ter to ſow early, than too late, provided the ſeaſon will 
admit of it. The plants are better able to reſiſt the ſeverity 
of the winter, after they have acquired a certain degree of 
ſtrength. There have been years in which fields ſown 
very Taro, for inſtance in December, have done extremely 
well: but that ought not to be made a general rule; ex- 
perience ſhewing, that ſuch late ſowings very ſeldom an- 
ſwer. - B 0 | 

« By too early ſowing, the corn is equally expoſed to 
other dangers, The ſtalks which ſhoot up before winter 
cannot well bear hard froſts, which would do no hurt to 
the wheat when but in blades. -I obſerved, in the two laſt 
years, 1753 and 1754, that the firſt ſown wheat, which 
was attacked by the ruſt in autumn, was much more hurt 
by it than any other. Therefore I think the beſt time for 
ſowing, in ſuch a climate as Geneva, is, from the 20th of 
1 to the end of September. If, however, it ſhould 
not be practicable to ſow all the lands within that time, 
the firſt fortnight in October may likewiſe be taken in: 
but I would not adviſe this, except in a caſe of neceſſity. 
If all the land ſhould not be ſown within that time, I 
think one might expect a better crop by deferring to ſow it 
till ſpring. What I have been ſaying is more particularly 
applicable to land laid out in beds. 7 

« The ſame rules by which I judge of the proper time 
of ſowing here, may eaſily be adapted to other climates, 
in ſome of which the land will require being ſown earlier, 
and in others later. | | 

« The choice of the ſeed is the ſecond thing, which to 
me ſeems to require more particular care than many may 
perhaps imagine. Every one certainly endeavours to 
chooſe the beſt wheat he can for ſeed ; and it ought like- 
| Wiſe to be very clean. Such corn is not difficult to be 
had, when reaped off the beds cultivated in our way. 

Though wheat fo green that it had ſcarce Joſt its 
milky quality, ſprouted pretty well when I tried the expe- 
riment with it ; I think it is more proper to ſow. none but 
what is thoroughly ripe. The ſeed has then attained its 
full perfection; and it is from that ripeneſs that we may 
moſt certainly expect the moſt vigorous plants. 5 

The wheat that has been reaped in a warm dry year, 
ſeems to me fitter for ſowing, than that which has been 
gathered in a cold wet year: for in ſuch a ſeaſon, all the 
productions of the earth are leſs good ; their taſte is leſs 
ſavoury ; and as that wheat in particular in which there is 
moſt moiſture is moſt difficult to keep, I infer from thence 
that the formation of its grain muſt be leſs perfect. I. 
ſhould therefore prefer wheat a year old, provided the year 
Nt was gathered in was warm and dry, to that which may 
have juſt been gathered in too rainy a ſeaſon. Accord- 
ingly, I always chooſe for ſawing, wheat of the growth 
of my high lands, rather than that which has been pro- 
duced in flats. | 

© The benefit accruing from all this care, may, per- 
baps, not be extremely great ; but at the ſame time it coſts 
nothing, Let us do in agriculture what is done in all 
manufactures: the very ſmalleſt profits, the very leaſt 
ſavings, are never neglected. Thoſe ſmall articles, often 
A, make large ſums in the long run, and are a real 
*© There is another thing of greater conſe uence, and 
which I ſtrongly — che practice. 1. will not 

© attended with any expence. It is, by repeated experi- 
de always attended with the ſame ſucceſs, that I have 
none it to be extremely ſerviceable to the firſt ſprouting of 
© ſeed, Chance firſt made it known to me. 

I have often ſowed, purely to try what wheat was 
=» for ſowing. I commonly ſowed wheat taken from 
— heap in the granary. I likewiſe frequently ſowed 
Mine picked out of the ears the moment before I ſowed 
a8 counted the grains of both ſorts exactly. 

J one think there could be any difference in the pro- 
et I found a conſiderable one: 


of 


tions of theſe grains! 
= was picked out of the ears always roſe extremely 
1 4 _ a J of it ever miſſed: whereas num- 
0 ich | | | ' 
ſprouted - at all. ich were taken from the heap, never 


Would | 
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firſt ; but at laſt it firuck me. I relate the fact as it 
is, without pretending to account for the cauſe of this 
difference, which would lead me into too long a digreſ- 
ſion. The experiment itſelf may be of real uſe. It 
ſhews us, that inſtead of threſhing the wheat intended 
for ſeed at any time, without diſtinction, it ought not 
to be threſhed till a very few days, at moſt two or three, 
before it is ſowed. A few hands will be able to ſupply 
the ſeedſmen with as much as they will want. This 
will not be attended with any fort of expence, and may 
be the means of ſaving ſomewhat in the ſeed. a 

«© Perhaps, too, this practice may be attended with a 
very valuable advantage. I have not, indeed, yet made 
the trials neceſſary to ſatisfy myſelf of the reality of what 
I imagine: but my deſire to be of ſervice to the public 
induces me to mention it, that the lovers of agriculture 


may reflect upon it, and try ſuch experiments as will clear 
up my conjectures. 


poſhbly, in ſome meaſure, or perhaps entirely, prevent 
the firſt cauſe of the diſtemper called ſmut. By this I 
mean, that the ſeed which has not been mixed with ſmut- 
ty wheat, or any infected by its black powder, will be 
exempt from this diſtemper. Not that J take that black 
powder to be abſolutely the original cauſe of this diſtem- 
per; but I believe it very capable of communicating it to 
grains otherwiſe ſound. | | ; 

<« I wiſh that the multiplicity of my occupations may 
permit me to endeavour to clear up this matter, and to 
purſue my obſervations. If I can be ſo happy as to make 
any uſeful diſcoveries, 
public. | 

« That nothing may be neglected which can be of any 
ſervice to the ſeed, great care ought, in my opinion, to 
be taken in threſhing it, eſpecially in the manner which 
is commonly practiſed with flails upon the barn floor, or 
by trampling it with horſes. In either of theſe ways, 4 

reat number of grains are ſo bruiſed and hurt, that it is 

impoſſible they ſhould ever grow. If the wheat intended 
for ſeed be not thoroughly dry and hard, the miſchief is ſill 
greater; much more of it being then abſolutely cruſhed 
by the flail. 8 F 

« As the New Huſbandry requires much leſs ſeed, it 
will be the eaſier to execute an operation which might be 
too long and troubleſome to practiſe for ſo great a quan- 
tity as is uſed in the old way. dn tg ar 

«© The method which I adviſe, and which I myſelf 
have practiſed, is this: let one or two beams, two feet 
and an half, or three feet thick, be laid acroſs the barn 
floor: let the threſhers ſtand at each fide of the beam, 
with a looſe ſheaf of wheat behind every man, from 
which he will take a handful at a time, and give it two or 
three ſtrokes againſt the beam : this will wy out a great 
deal of grain, which is to be reſerved for ſeed, Theſe 
ears may be bundled up again, and afterwards threſhed 
out with the flail for other uſes. | h 

„This method is not ſo tedious as ſome may imagine: 
we are ſure that not a grain is bruiſed; the corns drop 
very readily out of the ears, eſpecially of .wheat that has 
grown in beds: the great ſize of the grain helps to open 
the huſks, and thoſe are the moſt perfect grains which 
drop out in this manner. I think I may compare this 
operation with what is done in the making of wine. 
The firſt running is always the higheſt flavoured and 
beft, 1 5 

« Though the proper time for ſowing be come, the 
corn ought not to be put into the earth, if the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſon is not favourable. It ought, on the 
contrary, to be deferred in hopes of a change, If the 


| weather is very hot, and the earth extremely dry, there 
will be an abſoJute neceſſity of waiting till ſome rain has 


fallen. Without this precaution, the ſeed will riſe but 
very imperfectly. I am fure of it, by ſeveral experiments 
which I have made, and which contradict a common ſay- 


ing of our farmers, that the earth is the beſt granary to 


keep corn. Full of this notion, whenever the Rated 
time comes round, they ſow, without diſtinction, in wet 
or dry land: even heat does not hinder them: they think 
their ſeed will certainly ſprout well after the firſt rain: but 
[ have always experienced that the plants have come up 


I did not perceive this difference at 


thin. | 
« tried 


« 'Threſhing the ſeed only juſt before it is ſowed, may 


I ſhall communicate them to the 
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« I tried an experiment purpoſely to ſatisfy myſelf, 
whether one can ſow with ſucceſs when the weather is 
very hot, and the earth very dry. Upon reading Mr. 
Duhamel du Monceau's excellent treatiſe on the Preſer- 
vation of Corn, 1 obſerved, that he had found by his ex- 
periments, that wheat which had been dried in a ſtove, 
heated to ſixty degrees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer, 
had loſt its faculty of growing. 

&« From thence I conjectured, that wheat which ſhould 
undergo a heat, for example, of thirty degrees, during a 
longer time, would be equally parched up, and rendered 
incapable of vegetating. I conſidered the earth, when 
hot and dry, as a kind of ſtove, in which the ſeed, if it 
remained too long, without receiving any moiſture, may 
become ſo dry, that the greateſt part of it will never be 
able to ſprout. I thought this reaſoning juſt, and there- 
fore determined, in order fully to ſatisfy myſelf, to have 
recourſe to that truſty guide, experience. | 

« On the eighteenth of July 1754, at four o'clock in 
the afternoon, 1 placed M. de Reaumur's thermometer 
two inches deep in the ground, and ſcreened it from the 
immediate impreſſion of the rays of the ſun. The li- 
quor roſe to the thirty-firſt degree, which ſhewed me the 
heat of the earth. | - | 

% The thermometer being afterwards expoſed to the 
ſun, the liquor roſe to thirty-ſix degrees. 

« On the ſame day I ſowed eighty grains of wheat in 
this ground. The heat continued nearly the ſame during 
the reſt of that month, and almoſt all Auguſt. On the 
thirty-firſt of July, only ten grains had ſhot up, and on 
the ſixteenth of Auguſt there were in all ſixteen; after 
which, not one more roſe : conſequently ſixty- four grains 
out of the eighty never ſprouted at all. Mo 

« On the twenty-eighth of July I ſowed fifty grains. 
Only four of them roſe by the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and 
not one after. Here were again forty- ſix grains which 


did not grow at all. 


« On the fame day I ſowed fixty grains in another 
place. On the fixteenth of Auguſt only fix grains had 
ſprouted, and not one plant more ever appeared after : 
conſequently here too were fifty-four grains which never 
grew. All theſe grains were ſown in my garden, in ex- 
ceeding good mould. TT. 

J was ſure that the wheat which I ſowed was per- 
fectly ſound, and in every reſpect capable of growing. It 
was therefore quite clear, that ſo great a number of grains 
out of the whole, which did not ſprout at all, had loſt the 


faculty of growing, by their being parched up by the heat 


and dryneſs of the earth. To be ſtill more certain of this, 
three weeks after I had ſown theſe grains, I watered half 
of them ſeveral times, but to no purpoſe; not one of 
them roſe, and I found ſeveral of them quite whole in the 
earth where I ſowed them. | 

6 After this experiment, on the eleventh of Auguſt I 
ſuſpended the ſowings which I had begun on the eighth, 
and did not reſume them till the twenty-ſixth, after ſome 
rain which fell on the twenty-ſecond and twenty- third. 
"Theſe laſt ſowings roſe much better than the firſt, 

6 Thus it is, that experience and obſervation teach 
us to leave off bad cuſtoms, or ſuch as are not founded 
on principles with which a man of ſenſe can reſt ſa— 
tisfied. 5 

„Whenever the produce of the fields on which my 
experiments were tried, is conſidered, it ought always to 
be remembered, that I uſed no dung on any of thoſe lands, 
and that they received no other improvement than what 
was owing to a better preparation of the earth, only by 


ſtirring it. Thoſe who chooſe to have recourſe to dung, 


will probably reap greater crops : with an hundred loads, 
they may dung three times more land than is done in the 
common way; for the dung ſhould be ſpread very thin, 
if one would have it be of any ſervice. By ſpreading it 
too thick, I believe the plants would grow too rank, and 
be apt to be lodged. | 


„ The New Huſbandry ſupplies the want of dung, | 


not only by ſtirring the earth, and not overburdening it 
with too many plants, but likewiſe. by the ſtrong thick 
ſtubble it produces, which affords a moſt excellent ma- 
nure, attended with no expence. It lies ready upon the 
ſpot; the ploughing of the earth buries it; and as it is a 
long time in rotting, it helps to keep the ſoil looſe and 


I 


light, and is repeated every year. I have found ſtubble 
almoſt whole at a year's end; and have ſeen ſome not 
quite conſumed at the end of two years. * 
But can we be ſure that this manure is of any conſe. 
quence or real advantage ? After what I have already ſeen 
of its effects, I will venture to ſay, that it contributes 
greatly to increaſe the produCtions of the earth. I have 
very often plucked up plants remarkable for their beauty 
and have frequently found their roots interwoven with ww 
of ſtubble, which ſhewed me the cauſe of their extraordi- 
nary growth, I ſhall ſoon have more poſitive proofs of 


this, by the experiments which I am now making to clear 
up this point.” | 


EXPERIMENTS made on Beds ſown with fix Rows of Wheat: 
Compariſon of their Produce, with that of Beds ſown with 


only three Rows ; and ſome Inquiry concerning the Number 
of Rows which it is beſt to ſow. 


In the journal of 1753, Article VII. I gave an ac. 
count of my ſucceſs in ſowing beds with two turns of the 
drill-plough, in order to have fix rows of wheat. It an- 
ſwered ſo well, that I thought there could be no hazard in 
ſowing a larger extent of ground in the ſame manner, 

„This experiment ſucceeded equally well this year, I 
ſhall not enter into a detail of it, becauſe that would be 
only a repetition of what I ſaid on this ſubject in 1753. As 


to the reſult, the reader will recollect, that the ſame ground 


made into beds wide enough to be ſown with two turns of 
the drill-plough, which make fix rows, produced more 
corn than if it had been ſown in beds with only one bout 
of the drill-plough, which would have made but three rows. 
With regard to the quantity of the products of the 
crops of 1753 and 1754, compared together, I have found 
that the ſix rowed beds produced this year very nearly the 
ſame as they did in 1753; excepting the field of the expe - 
riment, No. VIII. which yielded about half as much 
again as the year before. 3 4 
Notwithſtanding the profit which I found in theſe ex- 
periments, repeated two years running, I do not think it 
adviſable to enlarge the number of rows to ſo many as fix. 
Five will, in my opinion, be very ſufficient ; and they 
may be made with one bout of the grill-ploggh, of giv- 
ing it five ſhares, which is very eaſily done. This num- 
— of rows will be a proper medium between ſix and 
three. 
« Sowing in five rows will not, however, do in all 
ſorts of land. I believe it ſhould be practiſed in none but 
good ſoils, and that middling lands ſhould continue to be 
ſown with three rows at moſt. Hol 
I ſhould add farther, with reſpe& to good lands, that 
they ought not to be ſown with five rows, till after they 
have been thoroughly well ſtirred; and, above all, not 
till after the main furrow in the middle of the bed has been 
cut extremely deep, in order that the roots of the middle 
row, which is the moſt diſtant from the ploughed — 
may find a ſufficient depth of mould immediately under 
them, to ſupply them with their neceffary nouriſhment. 
But at the ſame time that a proviſion is made for the 
nouriſhment of the plants, care muſt be taken not to loſe 
too much ground, by making the alleys wider than they 
need be. My experiments have determined me to make 
my beds, for the future, about ſix feet wide. By leaving 
ſeven inches diſtance between each row, the five row 
will take up about two feet four inches, and there will re- 
main three feet eight inches for the breadth of the alleys. 
This ſpace is ſufficient for the plough or cultivator to oi 
in with eaſe.“ 


EXPERIMENT made in order to know oy is the mf nf 

table Way of ſowing the Beds, and to aſcertain mor 
ciſely the Quantity of Seed proper to be uſed, in order " 

have the greateſt Crop. | | 


% The above title divides it naturally into two parts, 
which I ſhall treat ſeparately. 1 

« It is of great conſequence to know which is the ag 
profitable way of ſowing the beds; I mean, N 
which they will be ſtocked with a proper number of p 


for when too much ſeed is ſown, the plants hurt ng 


ther ; and when too little, the earth is not enabled to pro- | ſeveral grains had been fown, were fo thick, that they 
du 2 fo much as it is capable of doing. touched one another, "+ 
x The buſineſs therefore is, to determine what number | What is of moſt conſequence to our cult, +" 

f plants would be moſt advantageous. Fortunately, the | know the produce of each cluſter. I hal - 4 , 
4 ce is wide enough between the too great, and the | that the cluſters, as they are here ranged under their 
di _ all number; and the produce of the crops cannot | reſpeCtive numbers, occupied forty feet in length, and that 
be diminiſhed but by an exceſs one way or the other. - | the beds were five feet wide. 

« But whatever certainty we may acquire with reſpeQ | | 1 5 i 
to this intereſting point, we cannot flatter ourſelves that R U 8 . 


always be able to keep to it in our pratice, The *The ths row. 
2 bert to which corn is liable, from the hour 9 


— 


| i d ains 
f its being ſown till it is reaped, will always fruſtrate NY ite * * hoy 1 = 
4 methodical arrangement which we may have intended | In all 2325 flatks, 
to give the plants. | 


« The difficulty of ſucceeding in this inquiry ou ht 4 « The middle row, 
not however to diſcourage us; for it would be atten E ſowel with 1, 2» % 4, , and 6 grains, 
with ſuch advantages, as would make very ample amends} produced 48, 72, 147, 204, 219, and 487 Nalks. 
for all the labour beſtowed upon it. Let us then have re- | In all 1177 ftalks. 
courſe to experiments. Thoſe that are made with this W | | 
view, will never be quite uſeleſs. If they do not lead us ee The north row, 3 
to the very thing we are in ſearch of, they may at leaſt] ſo ed with 6 $ +4 % and rains, 
diſcover to us others which may be of ſervice. | | produced 502, 372, 345» 276, 200, and 92 8 

« According to our principles, the diſtances between In all 1787 ſtalks. 
plants ought to be equal throughout the whole length of 


the rows, that all of them may have an equal quantity of «' Conſe uently 8 ae. at: Ds FOR 
earth from which to draw their nouriſhment. 


.. | three rows was 5189. They yielded ſeventeen pounds of 
« Several experiments have ſhewn, that ſix inches is grain, beſides a great quantity that was ſhed in reaping, 
not too great A diſtance for the plants to be at —_ —_ cc On the footing of this crop, an Acre would contain 
other. In this caſe, it would be ſufficient to ſow one f it jeaſt forty-four beds five feet wide, which was the 
grain of wheat at every ſixth inch. According to this breadth of the bed on which this experiment was made. 
diſpoſition, a field well prepared ought to produce the | The beds would be 222 feet long : the produce of one of 
greateſt crop, The plants will very commonly branch out them would be ninety-three pounds eight ounces, and that 
ſo as to have twenty, thirty, or forty ſtalks: I have had of the 44, 4138 pounds eight ounces; that is to ſay, 
ſome with upwards of eighty. It is pity that this Exact near nine quarters to the acre: a very conſiderable crop ; 
diſtribution of the ſeed cannot ſubſiſt long. T he aceidengs and which might be carried fiill much farther by other ex- 
which I met with, ſoon convinced me, that it was neceſ- periments of this kind, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. | | 
ſary to increaſe the quantity of the ſeed, and that very con- | ry 
— his does not yet hinder me from think N E M A R K Wh 5 : 
«© However, this no 1 i . 8 1 dn ben 
in that if any eaſy method 2 U be found, to have a4 The followin obſervations deſerve the reager's . 
* K ly at « fix inches diſtance in rows, | moſt attention. Firſt, By this experiment, I haye yery 
pug * m_ ** of * 4g I have often conſi- near effected what I aimed at, viz, to have two. or more 
it would be the belt way 5 Ai Il to | plants grow ſo cloſe together as to ſeem but one; and that 
dered how this could be reduced to practice, as we p grow io If ee en 
f : I might be the better able to | at fix inches diſtant from each other. If the three rows 
ſatisfy my curioſity, as that I might be the b 0 es | | Wot EL 
f : When a theory is known to | had been joined together lengthways, they would have 
| proceed in my operations. n d to d 4 l poſſible ad | been 120 feet long, and ought to have contained but 
e ee d plants: but the diſtances, which were marked b. 
vantages from it for the practical part: one then proceeds | 240 plants: b es, x ay 
with confidence and pleaſure | gueſs, not being exactly ſix inches each, ninety - ſix cluſ- 
hav kak inced md that 3 uld | ters were ſown in each row, which made ſixteen cluſters 
% Experience having convince me that it never wo rt By this cheans, ſeveral” of ths wore 
be poſſible to have a plant at every fix inches in 2 rows, _ be he R J pe ge * pe er 
Err eee 
7 5 3 8 1 4 
better covered with plants was, to oy they 1 The = A r pf uch de Ane ny J 
1 CO 1 Dan, 22 Expe- | deficiency is not very conſiderable: but we muſt obſerve 
rience only could clear this doubt. I therefore tried the | 1. That almoſt IP 1 where ons Ne by 
following experiment. I ſowed a different number of grains | been ſown with only N a ; ere 2 4 
in cluſters, ſix inches diſtant from each other, putting one | That it was in the middle 2 1 great {it num. 
eee 
Wuich had {ix grains: then I began again, and went on a | . an E Was 
before, till A er . 7 " _ was 2 in this e Fang nniy, that 4 1 1 Ae 4 
manner. The produce of each cluſter was to ſhew me | plan s: and 5 0 e V | | 
8 it would be beſt to 8 N or N 0 = 1 80 mores Were Ong 00 Os bells and 
ich 1 l ere | . 
args hey ky = . 11 in Nerd ud {i 66 Secondly, The whole number of the ſtalks amounted 
„ The . of 1753 was already far advanced when {to 5189, which is after the rate of forty-three ſtalks and 
theſe thoughts firſt Beth to me. It was then too late | a quarter to a foot : but it is much more conſiderable in 
do try this experiment with wheat: but, that I might not | the ſouth row, which paris Moneced in all 2225 An 
loſe a year, I did it in the ſpring with barley, not doubt- | the: proportion is fifty-five and a to a foot. The 
ing but that corn, which is uſually ſowed in March, might | cauſe of this difference is eaſily ſeen. The expoſition of 
N me with ſome uſeful hints for the culture of that 2 wo » the 18 kom ore ee K* Ri 
* i i . the ot may have | ; i 
vy eee 1754, I order- ih 1 * chiefly owing to this farther cir- 
ed another bed to be ſowed with barley, in my preſence, | cumſtance, that none of the cluſters in that ow Were 
and in the manner I have — related. I counted all the | ſown with ſo few as one or two grains. Sr e 
Srains of each cluſter myſelf. They were ſown in three | -<< Thirdly, We ſee that the increaſe of the ſtalks 


1 


Os. I varied the experiment in the row next to the was, in general, in proportion to that of the ſeed; only 

ſouth, by ſowing no cluſters there of leſs than three, four, the cluſters which were ſown with three grains in the 

ve, or lix grains; and this I continued during the whole | ſouth row, produced forty-fix ſtalks more than thoſe 

length of that row. At harveſt, all the cluſters in which | which were ſown with four grains; but ſtill the general 
2 | 


1 410 reſult 
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reſult of the three rows remains exactly in the ſame pro- 
-greſſion, as appears by the following 


ARS CAPITVULATIVN 


Stalks produced by x grain — — 140 
— — — — 3g. '— — 910 
_  »_o ow S. -- 
a — — 1650 


6 gr. 
Total 5189 


. 
3 


* ourthly, The ears were nearly equal, at leaſt in 
two thirds of the length of the rows: the other third ſur- 
paſſed the reſt, as will appear by the following extract of 
the twelve firſt numbers of the ſouth row. 


Numb. 87 ſtalks. 
'; 


Y 
2 
— 
— 
2 
2 
Q 


„ 
eee 
ien 
iii 
111111 


«& Fifthly, The difference between the produce of the 
cluſters ſown with one and with fix grains, 1s extremely 
great. The former produced but 140 ſtalks ; the others 
multiplied to 1650. It is true that the number of the 
cluſters of ſix grains is greateſt; which is ſome diminu- 
tion of the difference, | 

« Sixthly, I obſerved ſeveral ſtalks from which others 
had ſhot out, all as ſtrong 


1+ 8 


aſcend, that the plants branched out. , | 
« Seventhly, I ſuſpected, in the ſummer, what was 
the cauſe of the great vigour of the plants of this experi- 
ment: but I ſaw it much plainer after harveſt : for, upon 
pulling up ſome of the tufts of ſtubble, I found their roots 
innumerable. This fact is ftrialy true. I could not count 
them upon any one plant that -had more than fifteen or 
twenty ſtalks. Theſe roots were in ſuch bundles, and ſo 
confuſedly interwoven one with another, that, after count- 
ing ſeveral hundreds of them, I was forced to give up the 
taſk. Their length and thickneſs was anſwerable to their 
number, | | 
66 ] muſt now remind the reader of what J ſaid before, 
that the ſeveral accidents which I met with in my firſt ex- 
periments ſhewed me it was neceſlary to increaſe the quan- 
tity of the ſeed. I did ſo, by ſmall degrees, from year to 
year. It was equally important for the ſucceſs of the new 
culture, not to run into another extreme by loading the earth 
with more plants than it can nouriſh: the crop would be 
conſiderably. diminiſhed thereby. LD 
e Tt appears by this experiment, that the cluſters which 
were ſown with ſix grains did not hurt one another: on 
the contrary, their being ſown in that manner proved an 
advantage, ſince they produced much more than the others: 
from whence it follows, that one may, without danger, 
extend the quantity of the feed beyond the limits of the 
principles of the New Huſbandry, The principles them- 
ſelves are not the leſs true; though the farmer is at liberty 
to uſe his own diſcretion in the application of them, ac- 
cording to the nature of his ſoil. 
„ Thoſe principles, which ſuppoſe that every plant is 
to ſubſiſt till harveſt, reduce the ſeed to a very ſmall quan- 
tity : but numbers of accidents -deſtroy many of them. 


* 
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Our reaſon ought conſequently to tell us, that, without 
deviating too much from the principles which we ado 
we may, and ſhould, judiciouſly ftock our land witk 2 
ſufficient number of plants, in order to guard againſt un- 
avoidable accidents. 


Still I may be aſked, what is that ſufficient quantity ? 


I anſwer, that our experiment ſhews that ſowing ſix grains 
together in a cluſter, from ſix to ſix inches, 
of the rows, will not be found too thick. By followin 


all the length 


this rule, one may be almoſt certain that the whole ground 
will be ſtocked with a proper number of plants. How. 
ever, this is to be looked upon only as a general propoſi- 
tion, from which it will often be very proper to deviate 
in the circumſtances we are going to mention : 


«© When the ſowing ſeaſon is favourable. 
* When the land is well prepared. 
In countries where the winter ſeldom is ſevere, 
When the land is but little liable to inſeRs. 

«© When the land is not in danger of being hurt by too 
much drought, or too much wet. And laſtly, 
„ When the land is good and very fertile. 


In all theſe, and other ſuch like caſes, leſs ſeed ſhould 
be ſown ; and, in the contrary caſes, more. Prudence 
and a careful ſtudy of the nature of the ſoil, ought to be 
our guides. Two or three years experience will be ſuf. 


cient to ſhew us the practice which will anſwer beſt, 
xperi- 


It will be right to repeat our laſt mentioned e 
ment, and even to vary it. In all probability it will afford 
us ſtill greater lights. It will be right, for example, to 
ſow the cluſters with a greater number of grains, begin- 
ning with ſix, the produce of which is known, and going 
on to ſeven, eight, and even more, always in cluſters, 
till one comes to a number at which the crop ceaſes to yield 
an equal profit. By this means the two extremes, either 
of too much or too little ſeed may be known; and the juſt 
proportion will then eafily be determined. 5 

„ Some farther alterations may likewiſe be made in this 
experiment. For example, I placed the grains in the 
earth ſo that they touched one another. I will try to place 
them at ſome little diſtance from each other, and to range 
them in a kind of circle, of about three inches diameter. 
It is reaſonable to think, that the plants may make a 
greater progreſs then, as they will not have all one common 
centre : ſome of them will be nearer to the ploughed 
alley; their roots will reach it more eaſily than before, 
and will multiply there, which may render the plants more 


Vigorous, 


General Diſpoſition for the farther Progreſs of the New 
Huſbandry, and particularly for the Crop of 1755. 


ce Tt is with uncommmon ſatisfaction that we ſee the 
trials of the New Huſbandry multiply daily, A great 


lands in equally diſtant rows, with the drill-plough, for 
the next harveſt, We have already ſeveral farms, and 
among them ſome conſiderable ones, in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, which are no longer ſown any other way. 
« It is much to ſee this new method thus readily en- 
tered into. Thoſe who follow it, will ſoon begin to take 
a pleaſure in calculating, and will be curious to compai® 
the new crops with the old. Theſe calculations will in- 
ſenſibly lead to others, on the produce of Jands laid ovt 
in beds, They will ſee, that there can be no hazard 
making a few trials, Jaye 
determined to cultivate ſome of their lands this year in 
beds. . 
« That theſe arguments ſhould have their full weight 
with men capable of reaſoning, is not to be wondered * 
but I confeſs I have been agrecably ſurpriſed, to find ! 


conviction extend to people who can ſeldom be prevailed . 


| a 2 
upon to leave their beaten tracx. Some peaſants hem 
parts ſent a meſſenger this winter to tell me, : g = 
began to have a good opinion. of my method; tha 


were aſtoniſhed at the beauty of my young plants, 


like to which they had never ſeen before; and - oh 
they continued to do well, and met with no 0 N 
ought to have a prodigious crop. After this pream” 
continued, ſaying, that he was directed to beg © 


1 » 


| 


number of intelligent perſons have ſown part of their 


Thus it is, that ſeveral have been 


f me to 
- 1 gl ve 
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en 
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him the particulars of my experiments ; for that ſeveral of | 


his neighbours had agreed to meet, in order to read them 
over in the winter, and to make their little reflections 
upon them. He concluded with adding; “ believe we 
ſhall all agree to ſow in equally diſtant rows with the drill- 
plough; and perhaps too we may, by and by, lay our 
lands out in beds.” 

& This conduct of the peaſants ſeemed to me ſenſible 
and prudent. I gave them the experiments of 1753, and 
ſent them word, that both my advice and my drill-plough 
were at their ſervice z and that it ſhould not coſt them any 
thing, if they choſe to make a trial of it, They have 
been well ſatisfied with what they have read, and ſeem 
diſpoſed to accept of my offers, | 
I have experienced this year, more than ever, the 
facility with which lands are cultivated in the new way. 


No part of the farm where I ſome time make a little ſtay, |. 


is any longer cultivated after the old method. The moſt 
troubleſome part is now over: my lands were ſown in a 
favourable ſeaſon ; the plants roſe extremely well, and 
flouriſhed perfecty till the beginning, of winter; but the 
ſeverity of the froſts has proved fatal to many parts of my 
fields, and will certainly be a detriment to my crops.” 


Continuation of M. De Chateuvieux's Experiments in the 
| Years 1755 and 1756. 


« My lands were cultivated in 1755, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the preceding years; I therefore ſhall not enter 
into any detail upon that ſubject. When I ſowed. my 
fields, they were well prepared to receive the ſeed; the 
fpring was pretty kindly ; and towards the end of autumn 


my corn was very fine, excepting ſome ſpots that were | 


attacked with the ruſt ſo early as the tenth of November: 
other places, in which the plants were ftrong and Fee, 
promiſed a moſt plentiful crop; and though it was greatly 


diminiſhed by the winter's froſt, it proved, upon the 
whole, ſufficient to confirm the advantages of the New 


Huſbandry, which have been already proved in my former 
accounts. | | 

« The winter of the year 1754, was extrgmely ſevere. 
The froſt, which was exceſſively intenſe, laſted a long 
time, and killed a prodigious number of plants: thoſe 
that reſiſted it loſt ſome of the branches they had ſhot out 
in the autumn before, and the plants ſo weakened 
branched but little in the ſpring. The evil would have 
been infinitely greater, if the ground had chanced to be 


but luckily it was not very wet. | 7 
This winter was followed by a very dry ſpring, uncom- 
monly hot, and conſequently unfit to recover the corn. 
The ſummer, in which there was ſcarce any rain or dew, 
but very frequently ſultry ſcorching heats, exhauſted the 
plants in ſeveral fields. I was not ſurpriſcd at it. The 
ſeaſons were extremely unfavourable to the productions of 
the earth ; and, to add to the misfortune, a vaſt quantity 
of worms did likewiſe conſiderable damage to the corn. 
% However, my wheat roſe ; the ſtraw was pretty near 
as long as in the preceding years, and the ears were well 


filled with grain. The ploughiogs had been well perform- 
ed, which kept the earth in a 


1755. LES gre 
The wheat cultivated in the old way yielded but few 
ſheaves : the ſtraw was ſhort; the ears were very full of 
= and, in general, the quality of the corn was excel- 
ent. | 85 
Thbere was room to expect good ſucceſs from the lands 
that were ſown in 1755, for the crop of 1756. The 


young plants roſe extremely well, the ground had been pro- 


perly prepared, and had the degree of moiſture neceſſary to 
promote their growth. 2 

Though ſome flight froſts were felt towards the latter 
d of October, they did not prevent the growth of the 
corn, the cold abating from the twelfth of November, to 
the end of that month, M. de Reaumur's thermometer 
. during that time, at from ſix to eight degrees above 
the freezing point. At the ſame time we had pretty fre- 


quent, and often plentiful ſhowers of rain. 


; e corn was in very good condition at the be in- | 
ning of the winter, | aut 


3 


cc 


which relate immediately to it. 


mon way of ſowing. 


during which there was ſcarce any 


* 
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froſt, excepting the ten firſt days of December, when the 


thermometer fell to about ſix degrees below the freezin 


point. During the months of January and February, tt. 
was pretty conſtantly above the freezing point: we had 
little ſnow, but pretty frequent rains. | 


The ſpring and ſummer of 1756 having been ex- 


tremely rainy, and the earth too much ſoaked thereby, the 


plants were poor, and the ſummer ploughings cauld not 


be performed. For this reaſon, I could give ſeveral of my 
fields but one ſtirring, and others had two. I would not 


plough whilſt the earth was ſo very wet: for that would 
only have hardened, and, as it were, kneaded it; and L 


judged that ſuch bad ploughings would have been equally 


prejudicial to the corn then growing, and to the prepara- 
tion of the fallow for the next ſowing. I found after- 
wards, that I had done right. "Ws 
6 Tt could not be but expected, that ſo unfavourable a 
ſeaſon would prove fatal to the corn. I had obſerved dur- 


ing all the month of April, in which there was not any 


froſt, and the thermometer was from five to ſeven degrees 
above the freezing point, and towards the end of that 
month from nine to twelve degrees, that the corn made 
but little progreſs, and grew yellow. The diſtemper 
continuing to increaſe, I perceived in May, that the corn 
was attacked with what we call the rickets. The bad 
ſtate of the roats of theſe plants, the colour of their blades 
turned to a blueiſh green, and yellow at the point, leſt no 
room to doubt what ailed them; and from that time it 
was eaſy to foreſee that the crop would certainly be ſcan- 
ty, not only on account of the ſmallneſs of the number 
of ſtalks which the plants had produced, but alſo becauſe 
their ears would have but little grain. 

„In June the healthy plants throve greatly: the ſtraw 
grew long; but yet the ſheaves did not yield ſo much 
grain as in the foregoing years by about a fifth part, as 
nearly as I could judge. The corn was very fine and ve- 
ry clean; and had it not been for this accident, I am con- 
fident that the crop would have been very plentiful, 

e did not ſee any one field exempt from this diſtem- 
per. Exceeding fine corn, cultivated in the old way, was 
totally infected with it; and the ſheaves in general yield- 
ed but about half the quantity of grain that they uſually do 


« The firſt article will comprehend the experiments 
which I made upon all the fields I laid out in beds, the 
laſt of which now bore their third crop. I have diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the ſame numbers as in the former years, 
and ſhall add to each of them the particular obſervations 

% The ſecond article will ſhew the produce of the 
lands ſown in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough. 


practice, which is certainly alway preferable to the com- 


| EXPERIMENTS made on Fields laid out in Beds, the laſt 
ate of. moiſture ; leſs in- 


decd than in 1754, becauſe but very little dew fell in 


made of which have borne three ſucceſſive Crops. Theſe 
Fields are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame Numbers as in the 
foregoing Years. Obſervations relating particularly to 


each Experiment. 
EXPERIMENT, Numb. I. 
Year 1755 


N. B. This was made on the ſame piece of ground as 


my firſt experiment in 1751: and this year's crop 
Wass the ſixth, without any interruption, 


« I gave a very full account, in the ninth article of the 
year 1754, of the experiment I made in order to be the better 


| able to judge which is the moſt profitable way of ſowing the 


beds, and to determine what quality of ſeed is moſt proper 
to ſow, in order to have the greateſt crop; and this I called, 
ſowing in cluſters, at the diſtance of fix inches from the 
centre of the one to that of the other. I ſhall only re- 
mind the reader here, that the ſpot of ground which was 


ſowed in cluſters with barley in the ſpring, was part of a 


2 


in good years. Theſe grains were very ſmall, and mixed 
with a great many ſeeds of weeds, | 

; . + Theſe general notions are neceſſary, in order to 
form a right judgment of the reſult of my experiment, 


which I ſhall relate in the following order. 
full of water, when thoſe exceeding hard froſts came on; 


L ſhall make ſome reflections upon the uſefulneſs of this 
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bed, forty feet long, and that the produce of the grain | 


was ſeventeen pounds weight, beſides a conſiderable quan- 
tity which was ſhed in reaping. + | 

“ This experiment, which deſerved to be repeated, 
was tried again the ſame year, and upon the fame ground 
which I had fowed with barley. This laft grain being 
reaped, I ſowed the fame bed with wheat on the twenty- 
third of September following : but it is to be obſerved, 
that I did not plough this ſpot after the barley was off, but 
only plucked up the ſtubble, and made three channels, in- 
to which the ſeed was dropped by hand in cluſters ſix inches 
aſunder. | Ye 

& As the cluſters ſown with fix grains, in the experi- 
ment of 1754, were thoſe which produced the moſt ſtalks 
and grains, I ſowed all the cluſters now with at leaſt fix 
grains, ſome with ſeven, and others with eight, keeping 
all the grains at ſome little diſtance from each other. The 
bed forty feet long contained eighty-three cluſters in each 
row, which were ſown with two ounces ſix penny- 
weights of wheat. 

« The plants came up very well : I ſpared no pains to 
cultivate them; they throve wonderfully till harveſt; 
their blades, talks, ears, and grains, were very fine; 
and I preſerved them from the birds with a net; but as I 
would not reap them till they were thoroughly ripe, a 
great deal was ſhed in cutting them down, and they yield- 
ed me but twenty-eight pounds of corn. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


This experiment is a farther confirmation of the re- 
ſult of the firſt which was made in 1754, vis. that fix 
ains are not too great a number to be ſown in a cluſter, 
fir inches diſtant from the next cluſter, I had not leiſure 
to count the ſtalks which each cluſter produced; but the 
twenty-eight pounds of corn which they yielded, ſeemed 
to be a ſufficient proof. | 
The circumſtance of not ploughing the bed before it 
was ſowed, confirms the advantages of preparing land ac- 
cording to the New Huſbandry. | 
«© J faid, that the ſtubble was plucked up, in order to 
Prepare the bed for being ſown. This ſhewed me how 
much ſtubble helps to enrich land, „ 
« When this bed was owed, and the corn ſprung up, 
J ordered the furrows which were made before winter, 
next to the outward rows, to be opened for about half 
the length of the bed, and the ſtubble to be put into them, 
and covered over with earth: conſequently it was laid in 
the ground which was cultivated, and in that part of it 
where the plants were to extend their roots. As the quan- 
tity of roots collected there was pretty great, I concluded 
that the effect of the ſtubble ought to be much more vi- 
ſible in that place, than it can be in fields where the 
ploughman buries it as chance directs. In effect, that 
part of the bed became much finer than the reſt ; the 
plants produced a greater number of ſtalks; and there is 
no room to doubt, that the ſtubble was an excellent ma- 


nure. 
Year 1756. Numb. I. 


&« I propoſed to continue ſowing this bed in cluſters, 
and to increaſe the quantity of the ſeed, in order to ſee 
what the effect would be: but, in hopes of better ſuc- 
ceſs, I gave up the thoughts I once had of reaping a third 
crop from this bed without ploughing it. 

„ After one ploughing, I ſowed it on the ſixteenth of 
September, 1755, in three rows of ninety-three cluſters in 
each row, and ten or fifteen grains in each cluſter; and, 


in order to place them with ſome kind of regularity, I 


made uſe of an iron hoop, about three inches in diameter, 
which was laid upon the ground at each ſpot intended to 
be ſowed, and the grains were dropt at nearly equal di- 


ſtances, ſome round the inſide, and ſome in the middle of 


this circle. Each cluſter was ſowed in this manner. The 
ſpace from one center to another, was about five inches. 


The ſeed was covered over lightly with a rake, and the 
quantity employed in this operation was five ounces twelve i 
] ſowing the whole of each year's produce, in order to 


penny-welghts, 


OBSERVATIONS. 
“Though the produce of this bed was leſs now than in 
1755, I did not think this difference ought to be imputeg 
to the increaſe of the quantity of ſeed ſown ; becauſe the 
plants were as ſtrong as could be wiſhed for, their firaw 
was as long as in the former years, and their ears were 2s 
large : but I obſerved, that this bed had not been quite free 
from ſickneſs, and that it contained a pretty conſiderably 
number of rickety plants, which yielded but little grain, 
“It reſults from this experiment, that a certain quan, 
tity of ſeed is neceſſary, to counterbalance the many ac. 
cidents to which corn is perpetually liable. 3 
Though this bed might have yielded a greater 
quantity of grain in a more kindly year, yet its pro- 
duce, even in this, was very conſiderable: for if we 
reckon in proportion the produce of an acre, it would 
yield 3795 pounds (nearly eight quarters) of grain, pro- 
duced by fifty-ſix pounds ten ounces of ſeed: which ig 
after the rate of faxty-ſeven for one. | 
« To this it will be objected, that though a ſmall ſpot 
of ground, like that we have been ſpeaking of, was made 
to produce ſo conſiderable a quantity of corn, it would 
probably not be poſſible to obtain ſuch a crop in propor. 
tion from an extent of ſome acres of land. It may be ſo: 
but ſuppoſing the crop to be even greatly inferior, it would 
ſtill be much more conſiderable than the common crops, 
Let us examine this queſtion more minutely. It is of 
great conſequence not to embrace an opinion, and eſpe- 
cially a diſadvantageous one, before it has been carefully 
ur Foley Let us ſee then to what the diminution of 
the crop may be owing. I ſay nothing of the particular 
accidents which may in general leſſen crops : but ſup- 
poſing all things equal, in ſuch an extent of ground, my 
opinion is, that the firſt and eſſential cauſe of the miſcar- 
riage can be imputed only to the cultivator himſelf, who 
ſees what is beſt to be done, but neglects it; and who 
ought at leaſt to endeavour, as much as he poſſibly can, to 
do that in great, which he ſees ſucceed ſo well in (mal). 
<« grant that many reflections and reaſonings, which 
ſeem at firſt ſight to be extremely appoſite, are in reality 
oftentimes only ſpecious and deceitful, and that it is always 
right to recur to experimental proofs. Luckily we have 
ſuch ready to produce, Kt 
„ The celebrated Wolfius obſerved long ago, that the 
productions of plants which grow in large pieces of 


buried, and ſowed thin: whence he concluded, that the 
moſt extenſive fields ought to produce as much in propor- 
tion as ſmall ones, and that it is evident that whenever an 
experiment has been made with the neceſſary precautions, 
and has fucceeded upon the tenth part of any piece of 
ground, it ought to ſucceed equally upon two, three, of 
. four tenths, and conſequently upon the whole of that 
ground. | 
„„The experience of five years, of which I ſhall give 
an account in the following article, will, I believe, prove 
this very ſufficiently.” ?“ 


 ExpERIMENT, Numb. II. 


N. B. This field is marked with the ſame number in the 
former experiments. | 


four ounces of wheat, which produced 1041 pounds twelve 
ounces. | | 
For the crop of 1753, it was ſowed with thirty-four 

pounds fourteen ounces, which produced 1575 pounds: 

For the crop of 1754, it was ſowed with ſixty · one 
pounds fourteen ounces, which produced 1820 pounds: 

For the crop of 1755, it was ſowed with ſeventy-eight 
pounds, which produced 1950 pounds. | 

For the crop of 1756, it was ſowed with fiſty-one 
pounds, which produced 1885 pounds. 


| Year 1755; 


&« had now cultivated. Smyrna wheat for ſome year 


„This wheat was always very fine from its firſt riſing creaſe my quantity ſo as to be able to ſow a pretty tape 
till harveſt, It was reaped on the thirt y-firſt of July, and | field with it; which I could not complete till 1754 ? 


yielded twenty-three pounds of grain. 
R 2 


1 1755. « The 


ground, are always fine when the ſeed has been properly 


For the crop of 1752, it was ſowed with eleven pounds 


x ad 
8 
= 


i« The field in queſtion was ſowed with ſeventy- eight 

unds of this corn. It roſe very well: but towards the 
end of winter, I was ſurpriſed to find that a great quan- 
tity of plants had been deſtroyed by the froſt; and J ſoon 
perceived, that almoſt all the ſtrongeſt and healthieſt plants 
were thoſe of common wheat, and that there were very 
few of Smyrna wheat, I had obſerved at the time of 
ſowing, that there was ſome mixture in the ſeed : and as 1 
had ſome of the ſame ſort ſtill remaining, I was able to 
ſatisfy myſelf that there was a third part of common 
wheat in the Smyrna wheat which I had ſown; and that 
it was the former which grew ſo fine, and of which almoſt 
the whole crop confiſted., FO 

« This ſhews that Smyrna wheat does not reſiſt hard 
froſts: but at the ſame time, ſuch winters as that of 
1754, very ſeldom happen in this country. This field was 
reaped on the 19th of July; the common wheat was 
thorough ripe, and the Smyrna wheat quite gteen, though 
its grain was grown very hard. __ | 

J ſeparated; the. ears of Smyrna wheat from the 
others, in order to bind them up in diſtin& ſheaves, that 
I might have their grain pure and unmixed. This field 
produced 213 pounds of Smyrna wheat, and 1737 pounds 
of common wheat; in all 1950 pounds; which is a greater 
crop than that of the preceding years.“ 


Obſervations on Smyrna Wheat. 


« My former crops of this wheat, though the quantity 
was but ſmall, had already ſhewed me plainly that it pro- 
duces more grain than any other kind. In 1755, the 
ſheaves of this wheat, of the ſame ſize as thoſe of our 
common wheat, yielded more grain by half than the 
others did. It is therefore probable, that the planting of 
this grain will be attended with advantage, eſpecially in 
climates not ſubject to too hard froſts. | 


« But a point of very great importance, is, to know | 


well at what degree. of maturity this corn ſhould be 
reaped. .In the two firſt years that I ſowed any of it, the 
ears were prodigiouſly Jarge, and full of very plump well 
fed grain; but I was uneaſy at not ſeeing them ripen. 
20 continued green, whil 

would | | 
By this delay, the grain waſted ſo much, that I never ſaw 
any ſmaller, nor ſo much ſhrunk as theſe. However, 
ny ſprouted well when ſowed, and produced very fine 
plants. | 

| The third year, I determined to reap them earlier 
than I had done the firſt, Accordingly, I cut them down 
as ſoon as I found that the grain had acquired a ſufficient 
degree of hardneſs, notwithſtanding that the corn was ſtill 
quite green. The conſequence of this was, that the grain 
remained exceeding plump and fine,” 


Year 1756. 


6 I continued to ſow the ſame field with Smyrna wheat, 
of which I procured ſome quite pure and unmixed. 1 


ſowed fifty-one pounds of this wheat on the firſt of Octo- 


ber. The plants were fine, and ſufficiently forward be- 
fore winter, and throve prodigiouſly from ſpring till har- 
veſt, But I ought not to omit obſerving, that Smyrna 
wheat is as apt to be rickety as common wheat, and that 
numbers of theſe plants were affected with that diſtemper. 

* This crop was reaped on the twenty-ninth of July, 
whilſt it was yet green, and the grain only hardened, Tt 


wheat,” 


yielded 1885 pounds of exceeding fine, clean, good ſized | 


OBSERVATIONS. I 


„It would be needleſs to make experiments, if the in- 
ructions which they may afford were not to be attended 
to: but as thoſe inſtructions will ſometimes eſcape, the 
Notice even of the moſt careful obſerver, 
Ways to repeat the experiments, and to continue them 
conſtantly for ſome time. It is by ſo doing, that the ad- 
Wee of the New Huſbandry will appear in their true 
ight, and be eſtabliſhed 3 diſpute. | | 
The held I am now ſpeaking of, and from which 
2 


reaped 4 crops in five ſucceſſive years, preſents us real 


| I daily expected that they | 
turn yellow, and the by: grow hard, but in vain. | 
{te 


it is proper al- 


HUS 


and very conſiderable advantages; which TI ſhall ſet forth 
in what appears to me the juſteſt and moſt ſtriking man- 
ner. 1 . 

To this end, I ſhall ſtate exactly the products of the 
field in queſtion, cultivated in the old and in the new 
way. I ſhall begin with its produce during ſixteen years 
that it was cultivated according to the rules of the Old 
Huſbandry : namely, from the crop of 1730, to that of 
1744 incluſively. In this ſpace of time, it produced eight 
crops; the cuſtom of the country being to ſow-but once 
in two years, and to reſt the ground eachi alternate year. 
My account may be depended upon, as perfectly exact. 
I have extracted it out of a journal kept by a ſteward of 
mine; who died in 1746, and who was ſcrupulouſly exact 
even in the ſmalleſt concerns. | 

« After giving the produce of this field, the foil of 
which is very good and ſtrong, during ſixteen years that 
it was cultivated in the old way; I fhalt ſhew what the 
ſame field produced in five years cultivation according to 
the new method, in order to compare the different pro- 
ducts of only five years with thoſe of ſixteen; and after- 
wards draw a compariſon between both the cultures for 
ſixteen years, ſuppoſing, which is a great diſadvantage, 
that the eleven remaining years of the New Huſbandry 
produced no more than theſe firſt five have done.“ 


| Number I; 


« Produce of the Field, Number II. during fixteen Years 
that it was cultivated in the old Way; viz. from the Crop 
of the Year 1730, to that of the Year 1744, incluſjvely.. 


IOW 


5 1 Pounds. 
_ 20 8 - - -_ — —„—-— = » , - — 267 
ä "3 "vx; . | Pounds, 

_.C Wheat - - - - - - - 425 B 

1731. J Barbary wheat - - - +» 63 $488. 
1733. Wheat 441 
1735. Wheat. 3504 

1737. Engliſh wheat - - - - 441 
1739. Wheat -, - - =» - = 44 

1741. Wheat . 
1743. Wheat mixed with taress = 504 


Total ſeed of eight years « 3558 
os 5 Pounds. 
In 1730000. 11 


(A year extremely bad, on account of) 
| the great quantity of ſlugs. which 


1732) deſtroyed the wheat, and the many 1606 
ſeeds of weeds intermixed with it. / 
i, EE ES ĩͤ v 
730. '- - $ - 1058 
_ O09: 2 0. OO 
— ⁵¼dßßßßßßßß̃̃̃̃“̃ 078 Wh 
94. oo e >< s 2008 
17444. 1512 
« Total amount of the crop of eight years, 1755 
in the ſpace of ſixteen years 4} vLY 
To be deducted. 
= : V Pounds. 
_ . Siftings of 1732 ,- = - 756 
* Siftings of the other years = 100 
Seed, as above 3558 
IG 5.5483, 
« Remains for the neat produce of ſixteen years, 5796 


* © This field always produced clean corn, greater 
pains being taken to keep. it free from weeds, than could 
be beſtowed upon other pieces of ground, more diſtant of 
more extenſive. The ſiſtings would otherwiſe have been 
more conſiderable in ſo many years. | 


4 P 


Number 


* 


= The balance in favour of the NewHuſban-- 


HUS 


Number II. 


« Produce of the Field, Number II. during Five Years of 
Culture in the new Way. | 


SO W E D. 


8 Ib. oz. 
ee =» .- 08-3 
CR. HO RR 
1753. Wheat - - - - 61 14 
1754. Smyrna wheat - - - - - = 78 
1755. Smyrna wheat - - - - - 51 
* Total ſeed of five years - ,- =- -.237. © 
REAPE D. 
1 Ib. oz. 
In 1752. = +» - =- 1041 12 
77 +..*..+.-.* 2 ION: 
„ „ E 1 20 
P. St, 2,98 155 
3. - «a. ĩͤ 0,5 - 1885 


© Total amount of the crops of five years, 8271 12 
« To be deducted for the ſeed, as above, 237 
| 'There was no ſifting, 
ce Remains for the neat produce of the five tg 034 12 | 
%% «=>, = 5. 6 -.» 4 


Number III. 


& (Co er on of the above Produce of the new Culture 
8 with that of the Old. | 


2 | lb. oz. 
e The NewHuſbandryprod uced in five years, 
without any intermediate year of reſt; 18034 * 


The Old Huſbandry produced in 16 years, 5796 


c Conſequently the New Huſbandry produced 8 
in five years, more than the Old did in 2238 12 
JJ%%%%/X’ ( ĩ K„0„00 


N amber NV. 


is 2 | | 
& Farther Compariſon of the Produce of the New Huſban- 


dry with that of the Old, as above. 
NEW HUSBANDRY. | 
| 5 Ib. oz. 
< The New Huſbandry produced in five years, 8034 12 
« Suppoſing the crops to be to the ſame for . 4 
x1 years more, they would amount to 5177 7 


CE — . IEIEY 


25711 3 


OLD HUSBANDRY. 
« The neat produce of the Old Huſbandry, } 
in 16 years, was by 5796 


&« And for 16 years, to- 


— ñʒu2—ñä— 


dry would conſequently be, in 16 — . 


— — 


Reflections and Obſervations. 


& ] dare to ſay that very few of thoſe who might juſt 
have glanced over the products of the five years during 
which the field Numb. II. was cultivated in the new way, 
would have imagined the advantage to be near ſo great as 
it really is, had not the above compariſons been likewiſe 
laid before them. If nothing but the hope of great profit 
can recommend the New Huſbandry to the general prac- 
tice of our farmers, the above calculations ought at once 
to determine them; ſince they here ſee that the ſame field 
produced much more grain in five years, and even in four, 


when managed in the new way, than it produced before 


in ſixteen years, whilſt cultivated according to the old 
method. I confeſs that when I firſt began to practiſe the 
New Huſbandry, I did not expect ſo great advantages. 
They might have been greater ſtill, if I had not com- 
mitted in the firſt years, faults which conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed the crops of 1752 and 1753. Beſides thoſe firſt 
faults, I committed another, which greatly leſſened my 


4 


| crops, I was not aware that the fertility of every field 


| ginners in the New Huſbandry. They muſt not be ſur- 


| than thoſe we have proved above? any man of ſenſe ma 
| ſurely be ſatisfied with them: but through what fatality 


| which I have been ſpeaki 
| than it would have done if it had continued to be culti- 


| ſurely from this, That men are apt to judge too precipi- 
| tately, without — 
| right. 


good, may eaſily attain theſe ends: but it muſt be by a 


| that ground was the beſt prepared. 


| winter, which deſtroyed a great number of plants. 


H Us 


which is ploughed deeper than it has uſually been, is © 
leſſened for — years, unleſs it be 1 hen 
quantity of manure. The new earth which is brought up 
to the ſurface by theſe ploughings, remains ſo hard and 
compact, that it cannot be fit for the nouriſhment of 
plants, till after it has been well broken by. repeated 
ploughings, and as it were ripened by the influence of the 
air, &c. 55 | 3 % al 

«© This obſervation will be particularly uſeful to all be- 


priſed if their firſt crops do not anſwer their wiſhes : but 
the deeper they plough at firſt, the greater ſucceſs th 
may juſtly expect afterwards. In the mean time they 
muſt ſuffer patiently the inconvenience I have been-ſpeak- 
ing of, or remedy it by uſing a great deal of manure; - 
Would it be reaſonable to deſire greater advantages 


does it happen, that infinite numbers will not, or can- 
not ſee them? I know, for inſtance, that, excepting a 
certain number of perſons who have ſtudied the New Huſ- 
bandry thoroughly, or practiſed it with care, it is gene- 
rally thought in this country, that the field Numb. II. 
of, has produced me leſs corn 
vated in the old way. Whence does this notion ariſe : 
ſufficiently, or calculating 
Whoever really wiſhes to be informed, and de- 
fires to promote the public welfare, and his own private 


different road from that which is commonly purſued : it 
muſt be by reckoning and calculating, as I have done 
with regard to the field in queſtion. | 
Some fields will not yield ſo much as this has done: 
but yet their produce will be ſuch as muſt determine all un- 
prejudiced perſons in favour of the New Huſbandry, as I 
ſhall demonſtrate by the calculations in the third and 
fourth articles, = 07G BIEN 5-1 


EXPERIMENT, Numb. III. 


N. B. The field on which this experiment was made, 
contains about an acre and a half of gtound. I have 
Joined it to that of the experiment Numb, VII, 
under which its produce is included. 


EXPERIMENT), Numb. IV. £2 | 


Sowed Ib. oz. lb. oz. 
In 1753 181 reaped 3370 
1754 268 1 4972 8 
1755 Iſt half 488 5850 
| 2d half 488 2080 
1756 816 3640 
Year 1755. 


& One half of this field was laid out in beds in 175% 
and the other half not till 1754. I ſhall begin with the 
oldeſt, from which I ought to expect the beſt crop, 26 
It was ſowed on the 
twenty-ſeventh and twenty-eighth of Auguſt, with 488 
pounds of wheat. This was a conſiderable increaſe of 
ſeed. I judged it neceſſary, and ſo it proved; for it pre- 
ſerved this field from being greatly hurt by the froſt in 


they had not been ſo thick ſown, I make no doubt but 
that the crop would have been conſiderably diminiſhed. 
This half was reaped on the eighteenth of July, and 
yielded 5850 pounds of very fine grain. Here is a croß 
conſiderably greater than the former, It exceeds the firlt 
by 2480 pounds. | | 
e The other half of this field now bore its ſecond 
crop. The fame quantity of feed (418 lb.) was ſow!» 
but did not produce ſo much as in the other half. As this 
part lies in a bottom, the froſt hurt it more than it 
the other, nor had it been ſo long laid out in beds; A | 
ſides which, the rains hindered me from ſowing it at 07. 
ſame time as the other half. It could not be ſowed till the 
twenty-firſt, twenty-ſecond, twenty-third, and. ey 


4 fourt 


Curth of October, which is ſomewhat late. It was reap- | have produced more: ſo that I think this crop made me 
ed on the nineteenth of July, and yielded 2080 pounds of ample amends for the loſs of my firſt ſeed, 


wheat. | How great a proof is this of the excellence of the 
whe Year 1756, 5 New Huſbandry ! and how eaſy a means does this huſ- - 


. 8 125 Jour 4 bandry afford of guarding againſt dearth, when our young 
«« This held was _ on ore * _— 2 ww | crops chance to be defravcd, by the facility with whick 
of September, with i rom oy * . wer ** the ſame lands may be ſown again, without loſs of time, 
on the twenty-eight 4 twenty- nin July. and with ſcarce any more expence than the bare coſt of 
produce was 3640 pounds. | _ ſeed, hong: A times of general diſtreſs, will 
Ty my” L produce crops of other uſeful grains; even more profitable 
O B 8 E RVATI O N S; II chan thoſe of wheat! An ineftimable 9 which 
te One might juſtly be ſurpriſed at the ſcantineſs of this | ſecures the ſubſiſtence of the people, and which cannot 
crop, if, beſides what I ſaid before of the general cauſes be obtained by the 8 This muſt be evi- 
which were ſo prejudicial to the crops ↄf this year, I did | dent to every one who conſiders that all that is requiſite, 
not add thoſe which may have more particularly affected | in ſuch a caſe, in the New Huſbandry, is only to ſow 
this field. My intention- was to ſow it thicker than it | agaln : whereas in the old way, the Huſbandman is obli- 
chanced to be; through the fault of the ſower, who did | ged to plough before he ſows, to ſow a great deal of ſeed, 
not follow my directions. The hurt might perhaps not and to harrow that ſeed in after it is ſown, The vaſt ſav- 
have been great, if the ſeaſons had proved kindly: but it | ing made in the feed, in the new way, is likewiſe ano- 
was of conſiderable conſequence this year, and particu- ther very important article in a time of ſcarcity. 
larly in this field, in which all the corn was extremely * I reaſon here upon a ſuppoſition of the total loſs of 


rickety. „ all the crops of wheat, which really was the caſe in 170g. 
| ExPERIMENT, Numb. v. 1 8 plots whey * 

Sowed 5 Ib. Reaped lb. | dS 1 1 cg ere 5 | 

In 1753 N 2205 „ teſerved this field in order to ſow it in the ſpring, 

1754 224 | 2283 with the grain of that ſeaſon,” with which I had not yet 

Wo 388 2600 {| made my experiment, except in ſmall ſpots of ground. I 

1756 544 2700 ploughed it before winter: the new beds were well made, 

i 5 and the earth was in ſuch fine tilth in the ſpring, that I 

Year 1755. thought I might ſafely ſow it without any farther plough- 


te This field ſtill continued to be difficult to bring to T 


5 reat wetneſs of the earth not itting it to be done 
good tilth ; and therefore required the more ſeed. It was — One half of this field was — with — 
ſowed on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, reaped on the 9 


1 and the other half with tares; in all, 1 unds of both, 
twenty-ninth of July, and produced 2600 pounds of which produced à crop equ al iy Val 4 900 pounds . 


grain. wheat; 13 e 
5 OBSERVATIONS. 
This year was extremely bad for all grains ſown in 
the ſpring 5 moſt of which, yielded but the valve of the 
ſeed; fo that the produce of this field, compared to that 
| of others cultivated in the old way, ought to appear very 
conſiderable. | | 
«© The ſucceſs of this experiment ſhews, that when 
too much rain, or too great drought, hinders ploughing the 


| Year 1756. 


e thought it neceſſaty to continue to increaſe the 
ſeed of this field. It was ſowed on the 20th and 22d of 
September, with 544 pounds of wheat. The young 
plants looked very fine before winter, and promiſed better 
than thoſe of the preceding years. The general acci- 
dents of the year affected them. They were reaped on 
the twenty-ſixth of July, and yielded 2700 pounds of 
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corn. | b. VI land in due time, and ſome fields cannot be prepared for 
| EXPERIMENT, Numb. VI. | wheat in the autumn, they may be ſowed in the follow- 
1 5 lw. Reaped lb. | ing ſpring, with the different grains uſually planted in 
For 1753 45 724 March. 5 8 >. 
1754 e 2 708 ExPERIMENT, Numb. VII. 
„heat „„ goo J. d. | 4 | | 
$754 18 12 | nothing 15 nen | I»; ; Reaped Ib. 
| 2 or 1753 412 2646 
1756 beans and tares 153: value in wheat 780 . 115.5. ORG 360 2467 
CF | 1755 including the =} 6 | 2 
Lear 1755. | periment, Ne III. 1 239. 1290 
« This field one of thoſe in which the ſtiffneſs of the 1756 toro % 6760 
foi] reſiſted longeſt that degree of pulveriſation in which] TD 
the chief merit of the New Huſbandry conſiſts. The firſt | | „ Year 1755. | 
crops were not conſiderable. In 17 54, I could not ſow this & Thi Goll af this Sold bs of fuck « autiet as do catatins 
ground before the fifteenth of October, and yet the plants | ge ps A 985008 en ene 
bh wits wire fioe "i Ar cad os heb greater quantity of ſeed than many others. I ſhall 


| doubtleſs be thought to have increaſed conſiderably, in 
* ſt - July, ar e 900 _ of wank having 5 uantity to 639 poùnds: and 4 
1 e molt remarkable thing in this field, Was witat year's experiment makes me judge, that it will ſtill be 
| —— — — beds which I had ſowed with n neceſſary to ſow more another time | 
pounds of barley. The young plants were exceeding fine 6 4 Fae RL SG 5 
in r bes the hard frofts of the winter killed very . 1 4 Jay " I 
one of them. | Fes + 25 . Wy oh 5 
As 9 52 as I perceived this loſs, I endeavoured to) Wy $399 Feu of. grain: | | 
repair it, ſowing the ſame beds again with ſpring bar- -77 oo eee e 
ley: and ks 1 wheat beds ns. to them "pad like. ide BE. 2386, ve 
wiſe ſuffered ſo much as to have but few plants left, II I have a meadow adjoining to this field. I ploughed 
lowed them alſo with barley. | lp part of it, which had produced bat very little graſs for 
© Theſe beds were ſowed without being ploughed | a long time, and turned it into arable land. This addi- 
22ain. The whole charge of this ſecond ſowing conliſted | tion ſerved to replate another part of the field, which I 
in paſſing the drill once over them, and in twenty-eight | fowed with lucerne. This laſt part being leſs than that 
2 of barley which was uſed for the ſeed. This was | which was added from the meadow, the field may have 
one on the eighth of April. been enlarged about two acres, and the ſoil is much the 
firſt * barley grew very fine. It was reaped on the | better for it. 5 af ang 255 
7 , Auguſt, and yielded 270 pounds of grain. I doubt | This field was ſowed with 1010 pounds of wheat; 
whether that Which was ſowed before the winter could | on the roth, 13th, and 13th of September, and was 
| | reaped 


| 
1 
| 


had fix rows of plants inftead of three, and conſequently 
took up double the quantity of feed, The event will 


e 
| The plants, which had already branched very abundantly, 


made me expect extraordinary ſucceſs. They continued 
thus promiſing during all the winter; and the ſame in Fe- 


be preſerved from the fatal effect of the ſevere froſts in 
winter, I was extremely ſurpriſed when, going thither 
on the 27th of April, I found this wheat, which I. had 
ſeen twelve days before without the leaſt ſymptom of de- 
cay, reduced to a moſt deplorable condition: not a ſingle 


withered. Both the ſtalks and the blades adhered ſo little 


„ "The earth was extremely dry, and tlie weather ve 
hot for the ſeaſon : from the 16th to the 24th of April, 


which only the ſtems and blades had periſhed. This gave 


ſhower of rain fell on the 29th, which did them wonder- 
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reaped on the 23d and 24th of July, when it produced 
6760 pounds of corn. | 


* EXPERIMENT, Numb. VIII. 


| Ib. oz. 

For 1754 were ſown 76 8; which yielded 1462 
> + By 157 1225 
1756 230 | 2080 

Year 1755. 


© This great increaſe of the quantity of ſeed might be 
wondered at, if I did not obſerve that this field was 
ſowed with two bouts of the drill-plough ; by which means 
each bed (for they were all wide enough to admit of 1t) 


ſhew that I was right in ſo doing. | 
« The field was ſowed on the 31ſt of Auguſt, with 

157 pounds of wheat. Nothing could make a finer ap- 
arance than this corn did at the beginning of winter. 


made the ground look ſurpriſingly thick covered. The 
ſtrength of the ſtems, and the deep green of the blades, 


bruary and March, and to the middle of April. 
“ The ſoil of this field is excellent: but it could not 


ſtalk remained that was not dead, nor a blade that was not 


to the plants, that one might rake them up in heaps, like 


graſs that has been mowed : in ſhort, nothing could be 


more melancholy than the appearance of this held. 


M. de Reaumur's thermometer was always, at ſeven 


o'clock in the morning, at from fifteen to eighteen de-“ 


grees above the freezing point. I am apt to think that this 
uncommon temperature of the air compleated what the 
hard froſts had begun, and which I did not perceive be- 
fore. ” 
« My firſt thought was, to ſow the field again with 
barley, as I had done in the caſe of the experiment, 


Numb. VI. but ſeeing that the diſaſter was general, I ex- 


amined moſt of the plants with great attention. I order- 
ed the earth to be dug, and found ſome plants quite dead, 
and others, in pretty great number, which had ſtill ſome 
vigour, and were provided with very good roots, and of 


me ſome hope ; which was nor a little ſtrengthened by 
my perceiving that ſeveral of theſe plants were ready to 
produce new ſhoots, ſome of which could juſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their white point, ſcarcely perceptible ; others 
were about the 12th part of an inch long, and others a 
quarter or half an inch : theſe laſt began to look green. 
& Several reaſons induced me to think that theſe plants 
might ſtill be ſtrong enough to produce new ſtalks, eſpe- 
cially if a little rain ſhould chance to fall. I therefore re- 
ſolved not to ſow. this field again. Fortunately, a good 


ful ſervice. I went to ſee them ſoon after, and found the 
new ſhoots conſiderably grown: upon which I determined 
to cultivate the beds with care. By the middle of May, 
the plants were grown very fine, were loaded with blades 
and ſtalks, and only ſeemed much thinner than in the au- 
tumn : the ſtraw was as long, and the ears. were as big, 
.and as full of grain, as the year before. I was obliged to 
reap this corn early; becauſe, as the heat of the weather 
had precipitated the ripening of the grain, it might have 
ſhrunk and ſhrivelled if I had let it ſtand ſome days longer. 
It was cut down on the 17th of July, and yielded 1000 
pounds of grain. | | 

« am perſuaded that this accident diminiſhed the crop 
by above half; and this is certainly the reaſon why it pro- 
duced leſs than that of 1754. „ | 


| fide. The length of the beds in that 


& The ſhape of this field was irregular on the north 


part decreaſed pro 
greſſively, ſo that thoſe next the end were not ho 4 


or four fathoms long: This made the tilling of them 


very troubleſome, becauſe of the frequent neceſſity of 
turning the plough. I ordered this triangular part, which 
was about the third of the field, to be p oughed for ſow- 
ing in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough. The 
reſt was preſerved in beds, as in the preceding years. 
I ſowed it on the 17th of September, with 2 30 pounds 
of wheat, which was reaped on the 24th of uly, and 
yielded 2080 pounds of grain. | m_ 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. IX. 


Ib. oz. e 
For 1754 was ſowed 249 12; which yielded 2925 
1755 312 1362 
1756 3 2219 
Year 1755. 


„ This field, which had been well prepared, was ſowed 
on the 27th of Auguſt, with 312 pounds of wheat, which 
grew very fine and thick till November: but from the 
roth to the 18th of that month, a general ruſt ſeized it. 
I imputed to this diſtemper the ſmallneſs of the crop, 
which amounted only to 1362 pounds. ih 


Year 1756, 


“The ground was extremely well prepared, and better 
than in the preceding years. It was ſowed on the 24th 


2219 pounds, It was reaped on the 21ſt of July, 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. X. 


Mn 1 Ib. 
For 1754 was ſowed 294; which yielded 3055. 
1755 397 © 2206 
1756 rye 348 2700 
Year 1755. 


6e This field was ſowed on the 3oth of Auguſt, with 
397 pounds of wheat, which produced 2210 pounds, I 
make the ſame remarks on this experiment, as on the pre- 
ceding, Numb. IX. year 1755. 


Year 1756. 


Though it is not uſual for me to ſow rye, becauſe 
all my lands are fit to bear wheat, I was willing to make 
a trial with that grain; and accordingly I ſowed this field 
with it, on the 16th of September. The quantity em- 
ployed was 348 pounds. The ſtraw was very long, and 
much thicker: than that of rye in the common way: the 
grains alſo were conſiderably larger. It was reaped on the 
9th and 20th of July, and yielded 2700 pounds of 
grain, | 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. XI. 


Performed by the ſame Perſon who .made thoſe of 1754s 
marked with the ſame Number, and thoſe of 1753, marked 
Number IX. | 


Though the following extract does not agree exactly 
with the title of this article, I was unwilling to make it 2 
ſeparate one. It contains very intereſting details : the 
moſt eſſential circumſtances are related with great pre” 
ciſion z and the conſequences of the reſults are eſtabliſhed 
by very inſtructive calculations. They ſhew the writer 
of them to be a ſtudious huſbandman, a very ſkilful natu- 
raliſt, a zealous lover of the public good, who inſtru 
by his example, and till more by his knowledge. 


„ Theſe experiments were made about fifteen miles ; 


from Geneva, in a country where it is the cuſtom to 0 
the land two years running. The firſt year it is 5 
with wheat; the ſecond, with ſpring corn; and the | 


( 


ade | g . 
it is reſted. * | Fares 


of September with 295 pounds of wheat, which produced 
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Extratt of a Letter to M. de Chateauvieux, dated Decem- 


ber 7, 1755. 


I received the journal of your laſt year's experiments, 
and have read it with very great pleaſure, If it were 
« poſſible for me to make any obſervation of the leaſt im- 
© portance, upon your experiments, which had eſcaped 
you, I ſhould take the liberty to lay it before you, in 
full confidence of your receiving it kindly. 

In general, I aſcribe, as you have done, the different 
c ſucceſs of the New Huſbandry, 1. To the intrinſic 
quality of the ſoils, ſome of which ſeem unfit for the 
production of wheat: 2. To the condition of the lands, 
« when they firſt began to be cultivated in the new way: 
© 2. To the manner in which they were prepared, ac- 
« cording to the principles of this huſbandry : and laſtly, 
© to the quantity of ſeed that was uſed. | 
I was particularly pleaſed with your experiment on 
the barley. It is certainly very inſtructing, and con- 
firms what I before ſuſpected, that in our climate, 
wheat and other plants love ſociety; and that they 
thiive better when numbers of them are planted to- 
gether, than they would do ſeparately, provided that 
number be not too great, You will certainly not fail 
to repeat that experiment in years leſs hot and leſs dry, 
and upon other plants, Still I am afraid that no fixed 


the ſeed: too many circumſtances influence the con- 
dition of the ſoil ; but it will always be of great ſer- 
vice to fix certain bounds, within which every one may 
chooſe what ſuits him beſt. 
< You will ſee by the account of my little experiments, 
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hitherto found any inconvenience from it. 


< ] ſhorten my reflections, and proceed to my experi- 


© ments. 


Produce of the firſt and pans Crop of a Field cultivated in ] 


new Way. 


© poſes, which are equal to very near four acres and a 
© half. The ſoil of it is tolerably good; rather light 
< than ſtrong ; fitter for rye than wheat. I am the firſt 
that ever ventured to ſow it with wheat. Dung uſed 
to have a great effect upon it for the firſt crop, but the 
ſecond ſeldom ſucceeded : in ſhort, it was the general opi- 
nion, that nothing could be made of this field without 
the help of a deal of good manure. | 

© It was well dunged in 1749, and ſowed with maſlin 
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general, and particularly to that of this field. It yielded 
as much as two middling crops; that is to ſay, ten for 
one : but being ſowed again the ſame year, it yielded, 
in 1751, but two and a half for one. The year 1752 
was the year of reſt, or rather it was ploughed that 
year, according to the old method, and ſowed the 
broad- caſt way, but without dung. The autumn was 
not kindly: the plants roſe poorly: and the crop of 
1753 yielded ſcarce three for one, after deducting the 
tythe. It was after this crop that this field was laid out 
in beds of ſix feet wide, and ſowed in the ſame year 
with wheat. As the mould of theſe beds could not be 
prepared n and the year 1754 was but a poor 
* one for wheat, I was not ſurpriſed at the ſcantineſs of 
: the crop. I ſowed twelve of our meaſures, and reaped 
leventy-two. Our meaſure of wheat weighs, when it 
. 18 good, twenty-eight pounds; and that of maſlin 
; twenty-ſix pounds. I did not weigh mine every year; 
but am ſure it was always full weight. \ 
, Encouraged, rather than diſheartened, by this trial, I 
bloughed theſe beds up for a new crop, and ſowed them, 
part with maſlin corn, and part with wheat. 
; 22 ſummer of 1754 was ſo dry, that 1 deferred 
„ blowing the ſummit of the beds which had borne their. 
crops, till the end of autumn. This was attended with 
4 eſe two Jnconveniencies : firſt, that the intermediate 
_ which had been well pulveriſed, being no longer 
upported as before, ſlipt away from under the drill, and. 
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that I have ſowed in the ground of my rows, nearly 
what would have been ſowed by hand in the ſame ſpace. 
But the imperfection of my drill-plough, and the. con- 
dition of my land, obliged me ſo to do; and J have not 


© This field contains, according to our meaſure, ſix 


rule can ever be given with regard to the quantity of 


corn. The year 1750 was very favourable to corn in 


| + but, from the beginning of June, when the other w 
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© ſpread to the right and left; by which means the plants 
had leſs depth of good mould left, and I loſt part of the 
advantage I hoped for from this culture. The other in- 
convenience was, that the beds being no longer ſo high 
raiſed as they ſhould have been, the firſt ploughing in 
autumn covered their outmoſt rows in ſeveral places: a 
loſs, by ſo much the more conſiderable, as the rows ſo 
buried would, by their ſituation, have otherwiſe been 
the fineſt of all. I certainly under-rate it, in valuing 
it at only a tenth part of the crop. 
* As maſlin is a much quicker grower than wheat, 
and being uncertain whether it could do without dung 3 
out of eighteen beds, I dunged twelve, but very ſlight- 
ly; juſt as I would have dunged the third part of this 
ground, if I had intended to ſow it in the broad-caft way. 
I ſowed it on the 4th and 5th of October, 1754, with 
© two turns of the drill-plough, and very thick, by reaſon 
of the imperfection of my drill, and becauſe the ſeaſon 
* was already ſomewhat: advanced. A third more ſeed 
© was ſowed this year than laſt, viz. eighteen. of our 
© meaſures, | ONT 
The plants roſe well, the rows looked very thick and 

« well filled, except thoſe which were hurt by the firſt au- 
tumnal ploughing, and by cattle which broke in upon 
the ground, and did a deal of damage. | 

© The plants in the part which had been dunged, were 
very fine all the winter. In the beginning of April they 
grew with ſurpriſing vigour, and were as beautiful as 
could poſſibly be in May and June. They were ſo 
tall, that they hid my plough and horſes, and ſeemed 
to promiſe three times more than the other plants where 
the ground had not been dunged. Theſe laſt grew 
more flowly: but juſt before harveſt, they puſhed 
ſtrongly; and if their ſtraw was not ſo long or ſo thick 
as that of the former, there was ſcarce any difference in 
the length of the ears: and the difference of the product 
was but one-fourth in favour of the dunged plants. 
Boch the one and the other ſuffered on the 23d of 
May, by a violent north - eaſt wind, which broke a great 
number of the ſtalks of the rye, and tore others up by 
the roots. The ſtalks that were not quite broken, re- 
covered perfectly, and the loſs was not great with re- 
ſpe to them. The caſe was different in regard to the 
plants that were broke aſunder or torn up. [ reckoned 
the damage ſuſtained by theſe laſt, equal to a tenth patt 
of the crop. | 50 
Of the forty-ſeven furrows of this field, eighteen ſowed 
with maſlin yielded me (excluſive of the tythe, which is 
an eleventh part) ſixty of our meaſures. This grain is the 
fineſt of its kind in the whole country, and is equal to the 

common wheat. The meaſure weighed, in the drieſt and 
coldeſt ſeaſon, twenty-ſeven pounds ; which is a ninth 
part more than the weight of the common maſlin, | 
+ The twenty-nine furrows ſowed with wheat ſeemed 
to have eſcaped the violent froſts of the winter: but L 
was greatly ſurpriſed in April, to ſee Jarge ſpaces in 
which the plants periſhed daily; and others wherein the 
wheat ſeemed to have diſappeared, to make room for a 
2 quantity of ſenvy, which looked extremely 
well. | 

I was not at all pleaſed with this change of crop : yet 
though I no longer expected any thing from theſe da- 
maged places, which amounted: to the value of nine 
furrows, I would not give up the good plants which I 
thought might Gill be in them; and therefore ordered 
them to be weeded carefully, ſeveral times over, by wo- 
men who deſired only the weeds for their labour. This 
operation was not uſeleſs : the ſurviving plants gathered 
new ſtrength : they branched conſiderably'in June; and 
yielded me, at harveſt, about a third part of whatT 
© reaped from the places which had not been damaged, 
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| © Theſe laſt ' ſeemed but indifferent during all the ſpring. 


© Every one judged this corn inferior to that of the fields 

-© which had been ſown in equally diſtant rows and dunged : 

| eat 

© began to decline, my rows throve fo well, that ſome 
© parts of them were very greatly ſuperior, both in the 
length of the ſtraw, and the bigneſs of the ears, which 

© laſt were every where longer and better filled. 
, * Notwithſtanding all this, my wheat bad ſtill more to 


F 


* ſuffer. It was cut juſt before the heavy rains in July, 
4Q | * and 
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and ſome of it ſprouted, as was the caſe elſewhere. Be- 


ſides the loſs in the quality of the grain, my threſhers 
reckoned that the quantity of it was diminiſhed eight 
meaſures. The whole produce was but ſixty- eight 
meaſures, after deducting the tythe. 3 

< ] have entered into this detail, in order to make the 
following remarks. 


« x. As this field, twelve furrows excepted, was not 


dunged ſo early as in the year 1749, the ſuperiority of 


the crop of 1755 over that of 1754, muſt be imputed 

chiefly to the New Huſbandry. The places on which 
my fineſt wheat grew, were not at all extraordinary 

in 1754, and yet they were not dunged for 1755 ; con- 

ſequently the culture, far from exhauſting, meliorated 
the ground. | 

« 2. Some ſoils are fitter to produce ſome grains than 

others; and it is in vain to attempt to force nature. Not- 

withſtanding the good culture, the bad part of my field 

was yet worſe than in 17543 but the ſenvy in it was 

finer. I ſowed this part with graſs, which ſtill covers it, 

and is very green and vigorous. I judge that radiſhes 

or turneps would do very well there. | _ 
z. One muſt not always judge of a crop by the ap- 
pearance of the green corn in April and May ; becauſe 
the dung then exerts its greateſt ſtrength for the pro- 
duction of the blades, and that appearance is oftentimes 
deceitful. 


© 4. The laſt ploughings ought, if poſſible, never to be | 
neglected: it is to them that I aſcribe the favourable 
change which happened to "7 wheat, 


To follow your method, 1 have now only to com- 
pare the produce of this field, with what it yielded when 
cultivated in the old way, I have not been able to find 
its exact produce before the year 1750. All I know is, 
that the crops varied extremely, according as the ground 


had, or. had not been dunged, or the year was more or 
leſs kindly. | 


II ſhall therefore eſtimate the produce of this by that 


of the neighbouring fields, which are thought to bear, 
a good crop, when a poſe of land yields thirty-two of 
our meaſures, after deducting the tythe and ſeed corn. 
The next crop, whether it be of winter or ſpring corn, 


is ſeldom worth half the firſt : however, ſuppoſing it to 
be ſixteen meaſures, as the land is reſted the third year, 


the neat produce of the crop for three years will be for- 
ty· eight meaſures, which is ſixteen meaſures a year, and 
ninety-ſix meaſures for the ſix poſes. C4 
© I had, in the new way, 128 meaſures of wheat and 
maſlin ; deducting from which eighteen meaſures for the 


ſeed, there remain neat I10 meaſures, and a profit of 


fourteen ; for which I am indebted to the New Huſ- 
bandry. | 1 

If we add to this the eight meaſures loſt by the ſprout- 
ing of the grain, and the damage done by the plough - 
ing in autumn, it will appear, that, without thoſe two 
extraordinary accidents, I ſhould have had thirty-five 
meaſures more than could have been expected in the old 
way, and that of a corn, which, ſuppoſing all other 
things equal, 1s worth twelve per cent. more than any 
of the common growth. 5 

© I make no doubt, but that if I were to lay in my 
furrows the dung that is ſpread yearly upon my lands, 
and were to take all the precautions neceſſary to ſow 
and cultivate them properly, the neat produce would be 
thirty meaſures, one year with another, which would 
be a continual plenty. . 

However that may be, thus much is certain in favour 
of the New Huſbandry, that, notwithſtanding all the 
accidents, -my field produced the ſecond year about 
double the quantity that it did the firſt,” ? 


Firſt Year's Produce of a Field ſowed and cultivated accord. 
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ing to the New Huſbandry, 


This field contains about three acres and a half, It 
was divided into beds five feet wide, which were ſown 
alternately with one and with two bouts of the drill- 
plough; that is to ſay, with three rows and with fix. 
The ploughings had been but badly performed, and the 
beds were not raiſed or arched ſo high as they would 

| ; 2 | | 


* have been. Thoſe that were fown double, that is with 
« ſix rows, were always ſuperior to the reſt. As the ſoil 
* of this field is generally ſtrong, and fit for wheat, it 
did not afford the ſame variations as the former, thou h 
© fome of this wheat ſprouted, | a 

I ſowed ſeventeen meaſures, and reaped ninety-two 
© beſides the tythe. By the fame calculation as before, 
the neat produce was one meaſure leſs than in the old 
„ 

0 But it is to be obſerved, 1. That by the ſproutin 
* of the grain, I loſt more in this field than in the other 
* 2. That this was not a good year for wheat, 3. That | 
* this field, being bordered by two high-ways, and not 
being incloſed, was greatly damaged by cattle that got 
* into it. 4. That what grain I did reap was clean, and 
* ſuffered ſcarce any diminution by ſifting. 5. Thar if ! 
© had ſowed all my beds with fix rows, I ſhould probably 
* have reaped a fourth part more; ſo that no blame ought 
to be imputed here to the New Huſbandry. 6. That it 
* is the firſt year of my trying this huſbandry ; that my 

ground had been but very imperfectly prepared, and that 
it is now in a much better condition for the next cro 
though my ſervants have again committed ſeveral blun. 
ders. All theſe conſiderations ſeem to me farther proofs 
of the excellency of the New Huſbandry. 

I could prove, that, in point of profit, this laſt field 
has yielded me three times as much as it uſed to do in 
the old way, and the other field twice as much. 
* This may more than ſuffice for ſuch ſmall expe- 
riments as mine. I could wiſh that they had been 
greater, and the ſucceſs more complete. With what 
pleaſure ſhould I offer them to you, whom I look upon 
as the chief and patron of all who. follow the true prin- 
ciples of agriculture! _ 5 | 5 
Though I have ſowed the bad parts of the firſt field 
I fpoke of with graſs, I have added three poſes more to 
the arable againſt next year, in order to cultivate them 
in the new way, which I purpoſe extending to all my 
lands the next ſowing ſeaſon. Ro | 

I have very injudiciouſly, I doubt, ſowed between 

twelve and thirteen poſes with grain which had ſprouted. 
I do not believe the third part of it has come up; but as 
I ſowed thick, and my lands are much better prepared 


than they were laſt year, I hope to have at leaſt as good 
l a crop. Is | : 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


«© When experiments have been repeated in different 
places, the circumſtances attending them ought to be 
greatly conſidered : for if theſe have been alike, and the 
event is the ſame, they ſerve to eſtabliſh one another, and 
merit our confidence in them. The compariſon of the 
laſt experiments with mine, gives me room to make two 
important · obſervations, The firſt is, that both of us 
have perceived, and for the ſame reaſons, the neceſſity of 
ſowing a greater quantity of ſeed than we did in our firſt 
experiments. This augmentation produced better crops. 
We may therefore now lay down as a rule founded on 
experience, that the quantity of the ſeed muſt be what 
we ſaid in our laſt accounts, regard being had to the par- 
ticular conſiderations mentioned therein, N 

The ſecond obſervation is, that both of us have 
ſowed beds with two bouts of the drill-plough, that is, 
with ſix rows of corn; and the event in both caſes has 


been, that the ſame extent of ground has always produ- 


ced a greater quantity of grain. It is therefore probable 
that this method will be found to be the beſt. TY 
% But as it is poſſible that the effect may not be the 
ſame in different countries, a trial may be made by fow- 
ing ſome beds with three rows, and others with fix, 
_ which ever anſwers beſt, may afterwards be prac- 
| | SAGE ver e 
«© Theſe two obſervations will be confirmed by ſome 
experiments which we ſhall give in the fifth article. 
Other buſineſs prevented this lover of agricultur* 
from following his experiments in 1756, with the {am 
attention as before. The exact, though ſhort, accov 
which we ſhall give of them, may ſerve for a ſequel to 
what we have been able to collect in relation to #0 


which he made in 1755. Year 


the crop was worth double what the land would have let 


with ſomething elſe, on account of the damage the cattle 
have done to it. 


in it, in order, ſays he, to confirm myſelf in what I now 


dunged produced much ſtronger ſtraw than they did the 
| years before, in which they were ſown by hand. It is 


— I ſhall mention only a few experiments this year: 
u 


der in the foregoing journals. 


H Us 


& In the firſt place, the field of fix poſes, or four acres 


and a half, which bore a crop in 1754, and another in | 


1755, and which had not been dunged at all ſince the 
year 1749, being ſurrounded by a greater piece of land, 


hich is ſowed ſometimes with wheat, and ſometimes | 
with artificial graſſes, was ploughed in Auguſt, immedi- 


ately after harveſt, and ſowed with ſain-foin. The crop 


f 1756 was very fine, each poſe yielding from twenty- | 
five © thirty ber a weight of hay at the firſt mowing, f 


and half as much at the ſecond. Therefore the New Hul- 
bandry preſerved the ground in good condition, without 


the help of dung; and its productions do not ſeem to 


xhauſted the ſoil. | 
"* The field of about three acres and a half, ſowed 
with wheat, and which produced ninety-two meaſures of 


that grain in 1755, produced but fixty-one in 1756. The | 


inferiority of this crop muſt be aſcribed, 1. To the error 
of ſowing wheat that had ſprouted, which, in the opinion 
of all judges, occaſioned a diminution of at leaft one 
fourth : 2. T'o the damage done by cattle (this field lying 
quite open to them) which was greater this year than it 


down twice. This loſs is valued at a tenth part of the 
crop, independent of the tythe. 3. That the ears were 


not ſo full of grain this year in this country as they uſed | 


to be: that there was as much ſtraw within ſeven trufles 
and a half as in 1755; but the corn ran leſs into grain, 
though it ſtill had more than the common wheat. 

« Upon the whole, all loſſes and accidents deducted, 


« This field is now under wheat, which looks extreme- 
ly fine, excepting one poſe, which muſt be ſowed again 


The owner of this field intends to con- 
tinue ſowing it without dung as long as any heart remains 


think, or to find out my ertor,. if I am miſtaken. 
„Another field of betwixt nine and ten poſes (equal 


to about ſeven acres and three roods) gms 760 7 * 
ung had been laid 


ſuers of wheat; but ſome loads of 


upon it. However, even the places which had not been 


true, that the dung made the ſtraw ſtronger, but the ears 
did not yield either more or finer grain. This was like- 


wiſe ſowed with ſprouted corn; but the feed was better } 


this year, and accordingly there is a proſpect of a greater 
crop. | We 


Experiments made on Lands ſown in equally diflant Rows | 


with the Drill- Plough ; with ſome Reflections on the Ad- 
vantage of this Practice. | 


ExPERIMENT, Numb. XVII. 


A large extent of land, near Geneva, continued to be 
ſown with the drill-plough, in equally diſtant rows. 1 
could inſtance the products of a multitude of experiments, 
to prove that the fields ſowed in this manner, have al- 


ways produced much greater crops than thoſe which have | 
been ſown in the common way. 


t they are ſuch as have been made on large tracts of 
ground, and conſequently are more deciſive than ſmall 
ones, of which we have already given a ſufficient num- 

+ T ſhall call this Numb. XVII. becauſe it was made 
by the ſame perſon, and in the ſame places, as that which 


1s marked Number XVII. in the year 1754. I need not 


22 what I then ſaid of the ſituation and quality of the 
ary | | 


„ This ex 


Fear 1756. | | 


ſeed, VIZ. 
had ever been before, part of the green corn being eaten | 


HUS 


\ 7 a . | f; Y 1 5. 
ba 9 of ſeed — eee "= - 
| led in the old Way. Third farm 5922 lb. 
8 Total 29484 lb. 
0 Quantity of ſeed uſed _ r | ve - 
© thedrill-plough, Third fam 3150 lb. 
1 | Total 14238 lb. 
| « Saved in the fred = 1 5246 lb. 
ENF os ＋* * 
« Crops of 1755. 0 econd farm 27690 lb. 

| oi Third farm bh ons Ib. 


; « Total of the crops 134940 lb. 
To which if we add the ſaving in the 


al 15246 lb. 
© The whole produce will bee 


I50186 lb. 


J ſhall now examine what theſe three farms would 
have produced if they had been cultivated in the old way, 
ſuppoſing their crops to have been equal to thoſe of 17541 
which is much in favour of the Old Huſbandry. 

I find that thefe three farms, which contain about 
130 acres, and which would have required 29484 pounds 
of ſeed, would have produced at moſt from 75000 to 
80000 pounds of wheat; which is 54940 pounds leſs 
than what was reaped in the new way. The following 
calculation of the real and effective products in both ways, 
deducting from each the neceſſary quantity of ſeed, will 
—_ the advantage of the New Huſbandry in a yet ſtronger 
ight. 5 | % 


NEW HUSBANDRY. 
Total produce 


| 3 134940 lb. 
ho T | be deducted for the ſeed 24238 Ib. 
Neat produce, 120702 lb. 

* _ OLD HUSBANDRY. 
Total produe, | $0000 lb. 
JI To be deducted for the feed 29484 lb. 
Neat produce, 505 16 lb. 
Conſequentl the balance in favour of) 8 
the New Huſbandry is, : 70186 Ib. 


* This may perhaps ſeem ſurpriſing to many: but my 
calculation may be more ſafely depended on, as I have 
favoured the Old Huſbandry greatly in my eſtimate of the 
crops in that way, and have made no deduction for the 
loſs by ſifting, winnowing, &c. which, even in the ver 
beſt years, is always conſiderably greater in the Old Hul | 
bandry, than in the New. — | 


Year 1756, 
The fame farms continued to be ſown with the drill- 
plough. I ſhall therefore repeat the ſame calculations, to 
ſhew the Conſtant advantage of the New Huſbandry, 
which is ſo much the more remarkable this year, as the 
corn in the common way 1 but very bad crops. The 
fields in general produced but few ſheaves, and the ſheaves 


= little grain, and even that was very poor in many 
Ces. | 


| periment contains the products of three dif. F 
ferent farms. 5 


About ſeventy i 2 
firſt, thirty-fo y acres were cultivated in the 


ur in the ſecond. tv. | 
third: in all 1 ond, and twenty-fix in the 


| 30 acres, which were fown with wheat in 
September and Verde | | theſe acres had been dunged. 


About ninety acres were cultivated in the firſt farm, 


for the crop of this year; in the ſecond-thirty-four, and 


in the third farty-five.: in all. 269. acres, -which were ſown 


with wheat in September and October. About thirty of 


Quantity 


HUS HUS 


. Second farm 7500 lb. N 
uſed in the old as Third farm 10860 b. WH ---- <0 24 
In all 37800 lb. 9k. 3 7 oh 
« Cw 8 ſeed uſed with ſ . | 5 — ** Total neat produce of three years — — 757916 

the drill-plou ; | | 

Ie Tae $040 1D. “The difference in favour of the New 

1 In all 18522 Ib. 3 in three years amounts 157942 

“ Saved in the ſeed 19278 


— 
This is an object of great importance, not only to 
the public, whoſe welfare it highly concerns, but to 
every owner of land. How ſtrongly does it ſhew the 
vaſt advantage of the drill-hufbandry ! We here ſee 169 
acres of land produce 157942 pounds of wheat more 
than they would have done without this favourable cul- 
ture. | 


& Total of the crops 130260 lb. | | | 
« To which if we add the ſaving in the ſeed, viz. 19278 lb. 3 oy 2 * - 1 Rog: : i 


ſort, as it really was. 


« * This farm did not produce ſo much corn as it x nnn, News, AVI. 

| ſhould have done, becauſe near a third part of the fields | © I ſhall now give a ſhort account of the ſucceſs of 
| was almoſt totally ruined by inundations. 1 another farm, which I have hitherto. ſowed in equally 
| “ Suppoſing this accident not to have happened, what | diſtant rows, with the drill-plough, I generally fow 
| might theſe fields have produced ? If they had been ſown in | about twenty-three or twenty-four acres of it every year, 

the common way, they would have yielded leſs grain than | For the crop of 1755, I uſed 1840 pounds of ſeed corn, 

in the two preceding years. I have eſtimated it at ſome- | which produced 10400 pounds of grain. For the crop 
| what leſs than that, and the advantage is ſtill in favour of | of 1756, I ſowed 2772 pounds of wheat, the produce 
the New Huſbandry. Theſe three farms would have pro- | of which was 14560 pounds, which is. a great deal, 

| duced at moſt from 88000 to 93000 pounds of wheat ; | conſidering 'the quality of the land. | 

| and, according to this eſtimation, which I think a great &« T ſhall conclude this article with a ſhort detail of 
| allowance, the whole crop would be 37260 pounds leſs | two little experiments made by the perſon I laſt ſpoke 


37800 Ib. 


“ Crops of 1746. Second farm * 19110 lb. 


Firſt farm 79560 Ib. 
| Third farm 31590 lb. 


« The whole produce will be 140538 lb. 


| than it was. | [| of, on two fields of different ſoils. The firſt, which 
| « To ſee the exact reſult, let us continue our calcula- | contained about two acres, was a light ſoil, and ſome- 
tions, deducting the grain that was uſed for ſeed. what ſtony, The quantity of ſeed generally uſed. for 
. that ground, was about 380 pounds weight. It wag 
NEW HUSBANDRY. ſowed very thick, "_ the — and took up 
| | 2 252 pounds of ſeed. I attended carefully to the progreſs 
4 How. —_ fo es bt , 8 5 of this corn. It ripened well, the ſtraw was very long, 
£ | | "IM $42 and crowned with fine ears, which yielded 2835 pounds 
45 5 of grain. 2 
Neat produe 217738 Ib. r ſecond experiment was made on a ſtiff ſoil. Half 
| | | | Iithe field was ſown in the common way; and the other 
OLD HUSBAND R T. half in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plougb, and 
66 Total produce | 93000 Ib. | only two-thirds of the uſual quantity of ſeed was uſed. 
6 To be deducted for the ſeed 37800 lb.] This laſt half yielded double what the other did, though 
| N ——ſit was own with a third leſs ſeed. | 
& Neat produce | 55200 lb. The deſign of the following article is, to ſhew that 


T- | = | lands which are laid out in beds according to the New 
& Conſequently the balance in favour of ot Huſbandry, produce more corn than thoſe which are 
the New Huſbandry is c 75090 Ib. | only ſown in equally diſtant rows, with the drill-plough. 


| The proof of this propoſition will reſult from proper 

ce All theſe calculations prove, year after year, the ad- | calculations, and a compariſon of the products of theſe 
| vantage of uſing the drill-plough. To ſhew how great | two different methoes. 
; that advantage is, I ſhall briefly recapitulate what is moſt | „ It is of no ſmall importance to the public, to 
| | eſſential in this article. know exactly which is the beſt and moſt profitable way 
W | 388 to cultivate land. This article deſerves ſtill more atten- 
|  RECAPITULATION. tion than the laſt, as it tends to point out the means 
| that are in reality moſt advantageous, though oppoſed by 
an obſtinate attachment to the Old Huſbandry, and the 
extreme reluctance with which farmers can ever be in- 
duced to try a new practice, which they are almoſt al- 
ways ready to condemn, without taking the pains to 
know what it is, and indeed generally, becauſe they are 
not able to judge of it. It cannot therefore be expecte 


« We have feen a very conſiderable experiment re- 

- peated three years running, and always attended with 
great ſucceſs. I ſhall now ſum up the eſſential and de- 
ciſive facts, which are ſo many unexceptionable witneſſes, 
who depoſe, That it is much more profitable to ſow 
lands with the drill-plough, than to ſow them in the 


common way. — | | = 1 

| x | that the theory alone ſhould ſatisfy them that th 1 

i lt this end, I reſume the neat products of the = We: My a uw bp the —_ of ir 
= NEW HUSBANDRY. | culture. If any thing can convince them, it will be 2 1 


| | ſeries of facts, and experiments repeated during a cout 


- Neat produce of the three farms. of years, always ſucceſsfully in ſo many different places. 


Pounds.“ It is n eſſential to dwell upon the proofs that 


In 1754, > = =» = = - 93418 the Old Hu andry is leſs profitable than the New, in 
1755.f— = = „ 120702 | which the field intended to be ſown is firſt laid out . 
17565. „ 111738 beds: for, after ſhewing that lands ſo laid out and ſowu, 


produce confiderably more than thoſe which, are ow 
* Total neat produce of three years = 325858 only in equally diſtant rows with the dtill-plough, = 
3 4 | 

7 [| 


has been demonſtrated in the foregoing article; and like © The 169 acres of the three farms ſown in equally dif- 
wiſe, that theſe laſt produce conſiderably more than they | tant rows with the drill-plough, will not produce any thing 
uſed to do in the Old Huſbandry ; the ſuperiority of the | in 1757, that being their year of fallow ; conſequently 
crops which the beds afford, will certainly appear till | their neat produce in two years, will have been only 
more ſtriking, and no doubt will remain of the excellence | 111738 pounds of wheat, whilſt the fifty-four acres made 
of the new culture. 8 into beds, will have produced 38634 pounds. But ſup- 
« To this end, we ſhall compare the neat produce | poſing the 169 acres to have been cultivated in beds, and 
of the three farms mentioned in the foregoing article; | their produce to have been in the ſame proportion as that 
in this year 1756, with that of the fields which J have | of the fifty. four acres, it would amount to 1 34769 pounds, 
laid out in beds. | | which is 23031 pounds more than they produced when 
« In conſequence of the general opinion that dung, or | ſown in equally diſtant rows with the drill, This 
any kind of manure, contributes greatly to fertilize land, difference ought never to be forgot. | 5 
and makes it produce more than it would otherwiſe do, it! The new method of laying the land out in beds, 
is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, that part of the land | has ſtill greater advantages than this. Our compariſon 
of the three farms was dunged, and that my fields, cul- | has been only of the neat produce of 169 acres, which 
tivated in beds, had not had any dung or other manure for | were ſown the ſame year in the three farms: but it is to 
many years. be obſerved, that theſe farms conſiſted of 169 acres more, 
„ Secondly, that the lands of the three farms are always | which were under fallow for the next year's crop. The 
fallowed every ſecond year; whereas my fields have been | neat produce of the crops of thoſe 338 acres in the two 
ſown every year fince they firſt began to be cultivated in | years of ſowing them in equally dittant rows with the 
the new way, and have already borne ſeveral crops run- | drill-plough, ſuppoſing both crops to be equal, would 


ning. | be 

@ Thirdly, it ſhould be conſidered, that the year 1756 5 1 | | | Pounds. 
was extremely rainy: a circumſtance by no means favour-] For the firſt year, 169 acres —  — 111738 
able to ſtrong ſtiff ſoils, like mine; and at the ſame time For the ſecond year, for the other 169 acres 111738 
rather beneficial than hurtful to the three farms, a great! | — 
part of which is light land, which requires frequent For the two years — — — 223476 


rain. — 


„ Laſtly, the reader will remember, that about a third | „ If theſe 338 acres were laid out in beds, they would 
part of the ſecond farm was overflowed, whereby the crop | be ſown each year, and their neat produce, ſuppoſing both 
was diminiſhed : but, on the other hand, I think this | years alike, would be, | | | 


damage is pretty nearly compenſated by the accidents | | Pounds. 
which happened to my field, (experiment Numb, IV.) | For the firſt year, 338 acres — — I 34769 
which certainly leſſened the crop conſiderably. | For the ſecond year, 338 acres — 134769 

< Theſe. reflections ſeemed to me neceſſary, in order to — 
give a juſt idea of the compariſon I am going to make, For two years — — — 269538 
which, I believe, will be ſufficient to prove what I pur- — 
poſed to ſhe w.“ | ” « So that this calculation proves plainly, that the 338 


acres will produce 46062 pounds of wheat more when 
Compariſon of the Produce of Land ſown in equally diſtant | cultivated in beds, than when ſown in equally diftant rows 
Rows with the Drill- Plough, with that of other Land | with the diill-plough: a difference which, in ten years, 
laid out in Beds. | | will amount to 230310 pounds of grain. 
| , » | © As great as this advantage is in favour of the beds, it 
The neat produce of the three farms, containing 1 e 8 . 
about 169 acres, which were ſown in equally diſtant rows . 


with the drill-plough, was, after deducting the ſeed, — 2 il 3 Huſbandry as the fol- 


Pounds. Let us firſt ſettle what would have been the neat 
— — — 69732 | produce (by which we always mean that which remains 
— — — 15456 | after deduQting the feed) of the 169 acres of the three 
— — — 26550 | farms, for one year; and afterwards that of the other 
| — | 169 acres the next year, ſuppoſing both crops to be 

T otal neat produce — 111738 | equal. | e 
5 We have already ſeen that the produce of 169 acres 
© Neat produce, after deducting the feed, of the fields | would, at moſt, not have exceeded 55200 pounds of 
laid out in beds, and ſown with the drill-plough ; with the | wheat, in 1756. But as that was a bad year, I will make 
number of each experiment, and the meaſure of each | the following compariſon on the footing of a good crop, 


Firſt farm 
Of the 4 Second farm 
Third farm 


EE 
F-11 


held. in order to give the Old Huſbandry every advantage that 
Pounds, | can poſſibly be deſired. I will therefore ſuppoſe the neat 
EXPERIMENT, Numb. 2, — I acre — 18 34 | produce of 169 acres to have been the firſt year 
4. — 15 — — 2824 Pounds. 
5. — 71 — — 2156 5 8 76000 
6. — 22 — — 627 | And that of the other 169 acres, the next 3 
7. — 15 — — 5250 _ year _ ca 6 ond 7 
8, — 1 — — 1850 = | — 
9. — 6 — — 1924 | For the two years — 152000 
I. — ©.  .- : Mao 
— We have ſeen that the ſame 338 acres cultivated in 
In all 54 acres, beds, reckoning their neat produce for two years only on 
ED: — „ | the footing of the bad crop of 1756, would have yielded 
Total neat produce in 1756 — 19317 | 269538 pounds of wheat; conſequently this culture would 
my | have produced in two years 117538 pounds of corn more 
Ty fter the beds are once formed, the ſame? * than the Old Huſbandry ; and this difference, inten years, 


s are ſown every year: conſequently theſe | would amount to 587690 pounds 
will produce another crop i | ich. ö 7 * ; 5 
ro op in 1757, which, ſu 8 «© The great advantage of the New Huſbandry, in ge- 
a it to be only equal to * laſt, 2 19317 neral, and That of N the ground into beds, in 2 
woes gout pon to think it will be much cular, is, I think, _= fully 1 difference is 
, gain DE == = ow cow nd | great indeed! But I believe it will be ſtill much greater 
ee Fifty-f : | — I hereafter, when the yearly obſervations of the followers 
3 ifty-four acres will then produce neat, in 86 of this new way, whoſe number increaſes daily, ſhall have 
years — — — — — — —{ 334 | brought this culture to a greater degree of perfection; which 
29 — 2 will, in ſome meaſure, be the caſe next hatveſt.“ 
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Refult and Compariſon of divers Experiments in Agriculture 
made at Fontclaire, near Avignon, by M. d'Elbene, in 
the Years 1757, 1758, and 1759. Communicated to M. 


Duhamel, and publiſhed by wx in his Book, entitled, 
Culture des Terres, Tom. VI, C. I. Art. x7. 


EXPERIMENTS made in 1757. 


„ The principles of the New Huſbandry ſeemed to me 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, that I reſolved. to practiſe it. To this 
end, I took into my own hands the farm I am now going 
to ſpeak of, in 1756; and, not to burthen myſelf with ſo 
conſiderable a detail as muſt of courſe ariſe from the num- 
ber of labourers neceſſary to cultivate ſuch an extent of 
1 [ divided the greateſt part of it into lots, which 

aſſigned to peaſants who undertook to perform by hand 
moſt of the work that was to. be done, and to be at all 
the expence of harveſting, to the laying up of the corn 
threſhed and winnowed, in conſideration of one half of 

the produce. 
„The ſhare of each of theſe peaſants was about three 
acres, of which one half was to lie fallow every year. 
They took great care to portion out the land in ſuch man- 
— that the good and bad were equally divided among 
them. | 

«© Some fields of an excellent quality were not included 
in this diſtribution : but the farmers to whom I entruſted 
them promiſed me two hundred pounds of wheat for every 
acre, over and above the half of the product. * 

] deſtined two fields, one of which was pretty good, 
and the other very bad, to be laid out in beds. 

«© M. de Chateauvieux was ſo kind as to ſend me the 
ploughs, drill, and cultivator, which he has invented : but 
I did not receive them in time for this year's preparation of 
the ground, which had but two 1 

] began to ſow a ſmall part of my fields, according 
to the new method, on the 19th of Auguſt. The reſt 
was ſown before the 25th of September, and the peaſants 
ſowed theirs in the beginning of October. 

« The antumn was rainy, and favourable to the riſing 
of the corn, which made a great progreſs before the 
beginning of winter: but this ſeaſon proved ſo very 
wet and cold, that my plants ſuffered greatly in thoſe: 
lands where they are apt to be forced out of the ground 
by froſt : many of them were abſolutely torn up in ſeveral 
fields ſown according to the old way, or in equally diſtant 
rows with the drill plough ; and ſeven or eight acres were 
{tripped entirely of all their growth. | | 

„The beds, being arched, eſcaped unhurt, becauſe 
the wet did not ſettle upon them. Favourable weather in 
the ſpring, accompanied with gentle rains, repaired the 
miſchief which the winter had done, wherever any plants 
remained. 3 ä | 

„The wheat in the new way began to ear on the 20th 
of April; and that in the old way, on the 5th of May. 


The grain was full grown by the end of this month. 


Frequent rains and dews which fell in June kept the earth 


cool, without too much haſtening the corn, which was 
reaped between the 21ſt of June and the ſecond of July. 


The ſheaves were very long, very heavy, and yielded 
plentifully in all my land: I found pretty commonly, in 
my beds, ears which had from eighty to ninety fine plump 
grains: but in my other ground, the largeſt did not 
contain above twenty-five, and part of them was ſhri- 
r 11 | 
„The crops were but indifferent in this country, in 
general. They were very bad in ſeveral places; and 
thoſe of my neighbours who had the beſt, looked upon 
this as a middling year. As I had found it a very good one 
in this farm, I was deſirous to aſcertain the degree of ad- 
vantage ariſing from good culture; for I could not impute 
the ſuperiority of my crops to any other cauſe. To this 
end I computed what theſe ſame lands had produced when 
cultivated in the ſame way as all others {till are in theſe 
parts. I could eaſily do this, as my father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had kept very exact accounts of all 
their crops, and the original papers relating thereto are 
now in the hands of my father at Avignon. I there 
found the whole detail, year by year, ever ſince 1677, and 
carcfully made from thence the following calculation. 
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"Reſult of the Produce of the Lands of this Farm 
Year 1677, to 1756, incluſively. — 


The quantity of land ſown in this ſpace 
of time was | 
With 
Which yielded — 
The neat produce, after deducting the 
ſeed, was | 5 
But as only one half of the land of this 
farm was ſowed every year, whilſt the 
other half lay fallow, it is evident that 
this quantity of corn was produced by 
double the land above- mentioned; that 


is to ſay, by j 


| 4660 ares. 
8758871. 

2914987 |, 

2039099 l. 


CR_ — — — — 


— — — 


9320 acres, 


Which produced — — — — 2039099 l. 
The farmer had half of this product, 
for the expence of culture. Conſe- 1019549 l. 
quently the landlord had but 
| From whence it follows that the landlord 
received for each acre of land 109 l. 6 oz, 


Produce, from 1677, to 1756. 


&« To eſtimate this produce in money, I ſuppoſe the 
price of the fineſt wheat to have been conſtantly at eight 


| ſhillings and nine-pence for an hundred pounds weight, 


which is the medium value in theſe provinces, The corn 
of which I now ſpeak was not worth ſo much; a conſi- 
derable quantity of oats and rye being included in the 
above product, and likewiſe the ſiftings, which are, tak- 
ing one year with another, from fifteen to twenty per 
cent. An exact calculation of the neat produce of ſome 
years proved that this diminution was from thirty-five to 
forty per cent. but to avoid all error, I deducled only 
thirty per cent. from the fixed price of the fineſt wheat, 
This gave me fix ſhillings and three halfpence for an hun- 
dred pounds of my corn, and fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
for the 109 pounds above-mentioned, which was the me- 
dium annual produce of each acte of land during the ſpace 
of eighty years, | 

By thus calculating the crops every year, I was en- 
abled to know the advantage of each different kind of 
culture. The greateſt part of my farm was ſowed in the 
old way in 1756; a ſmall portion of it was ſowed in 
equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough, and only two 


pieces of ground were managed according to the principles 
of the New Huſbandry. 


| Produce, in 1757, of the Land ſown in the old Way. 


I ſowed „ „% wo ow ow. 58 acres. 
With = = = = = — — =- - 9722l. 
They produced = = = = = = - $5849]. 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained — 46127. 
Abating half of this for the year of fallow, 
in which theſe lands do not produce & 23063 J. 8 02, 


any thing : 

And likewiſe the huſbandman's half, I 
had, as landlord _ ons 
So that each acre of land yielded me 
Or, at fix ſhillings and three halfpence 
the quintal, for the reaſons before 

mentioned 


| 


115311. 120%. 
198 J. 13 0% 


{ 128. 2d, 


Produce, in 1757, of Land ſown in equally diſtant Rows 
oh the Drill. Plugb. 


e ere in: at etc et e SIO 
WH one ²˙ A ᷣ ͤ 52005 RW 
Which produced - =- - 2400l. | 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained - 22011. 40% 


Of which abating balf for the year of c T1001. 10 or. 
fallow | - e 


= 


And deducting alſo the labourer's half - 5501. 50% 
I had, for the produce of each acre, = 2201. 20% 
Worth, at 6s, 3 halfpence the quintal, 13 gg + 1 


3 
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Priduce, in 1757, of the Land ſown according 1 the | 


Principles of the New Huſbandry. 


TROTT 00S 0200 5 acres and + 
With = - - - - = - - - T1nol. 10 02. 
W hich yielded 1 87 yu BY ha mY __ 4837 J. 8 O2. 


Deducting the ſeed, there remained, 
And abating only half of this, for the 
huſbandman's ſhare, becauſe this land 
is never fallowed, I had, as proprietor 
So that my product from each acre, was 
Which, at 7s. and 105d. the quintal, 
at which I rate it for the following 328. 45d. 
reaſons, makes 


« T did not think it right to deduct here the thirty per 
cent. from the medium price of the fineſt wheat, becauſe 
all this laſt was perfect grain, quite clean, and entirely 
free from any mixture of ſeeds of weeds ; whereas I had 
not only reaped rye, oats, and barley, among that which 
was raiſed in the old way; but the ſiftings there were very 
conſiderable, and the corn, even after that, was not near 
ſo fine as the growth of the New Huſbandry. I deducted 
however ten per cent, from the price of the very beſt 


47261. 14 oZ. 
(2363 7 OZ, 


4111. 102. 


wheat, that I might not be any way partial to this method, | 


though I ſold its produce at the higheſt price. 

« The advantage of the New Huſbandry was infinite- 
ly greater than I expeted. I am ſure that my reckon- 
ing is right; for my lands were diſtributed in ſuch man- 
ner that I could not miſtake. Each peaſant laid his ſheaves 
in a ſeparate heap, threſhing them, winnowed their grain, 
and divided the product with me. My ſheaves were al- 
ſo piled up, threſhed, and winnowed apart, and their pro- 
duce was meaſured before all my ſervants and a number of 
peaſants, who were aſtoniſhed at it. 

« Tt is true, that I mixed the ſheaves reaped from the 
ground ſowed in equally diſtant rows with the drill- 
plough, with thoſe of the beds: but I reckoned before 
hand the quantity of each, as I could eafily do by means 
of the tythe, which is every twelfth ſheaf, and made my. 
calculations according to the number of the ſheaves, 
though thoſe of the beds certainly contained the moſt 

rain. | | 
ot” Some of my neighbours, determined by the great, 
ſuperiority, which they had obſerved from the very firſt of 
my corn in the beds, beyond all the reſt, reſolved to prac- 
tiſe the New Huſbandry : but moſt of them were deterred 
by a notion of its being too expenſive. This objection 
deſerved ſerious attention. I therefore, to know how far 
it was really founded, calculated the expence of each 
kind of culture in a manner leſs ſubject to error than any 
former way of reckoning. I ſuppoſed all the work to be 
done by day-labourers; and J had thereby a ſure means of 
compariſon, by ſuppoſing, as I could eaſily do with cer- 
tainty, the quantity of work which a plough or a man did 
in a day, and how much each of them earned. 8 

* I made this calculation in 1758, and ſent a copy of 
it to M. de Chateauvieux : but as I had forgot to notice 
there the charges of weeding and reaping, which are ar- 
ticles of conſiderable expence, I have inſerted that omiſ- 
lion in the following more careful computation, _ 

| b 
© Expence of the firſt Year's Culture of an Acre of Land, 

| when it is firſt laid out in Beds. 


* To give an acre of ground that perfect tilth which 
M. de Chateauvieux deſcribes, will coft, in this country, 
including the expence of weeding, performed by hand 
with hoes four inches wide (which will ftir the ground 
pretty well) and all the charges of harveſt, to the laying 
up of the corn winnowed and cleanſed | 


3 


„ 
te . : OE. 
The culture which J intend to practiſe, | 
and which conſiſts in only the four firſt plough- 
ings of the above article, with the ſame ex- 

pences of weeding and harveſting, coſts 

** The culture which I gave to my land in 
1756, conſiſting in one ploughing in broad 
lands, and a ſecond to arch up the beds, 


11 


as above, coſt me 


ſants, a 


„The generality of '6ur 
Inct yet uſe wheel-ploughs. The moſt dili- 
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© Two ploughings in broad lands in I757, 
with the ſame expences as before in other re- 
ſpects, coſt me | | 


— o» , — 


the Beds are formed. 


tilth, by giving it five ploughings, three of 
which are performed with the plough, and 
two with the cultivator in the alleys, and a 
immediately after harveſt, will coſt, with the 
L have not yet given this general plough- 
ing to the whole of any of my fields; but 
the alleys only. This, with the ſame expences 
as before for all the reſt, has coſt me 


Old Method. 


< It is proper to obſerve; that, in all the 
following calculations, I have charged the 


huſbandman with only half the real coſt of 


each kind of culture for each year, becauſe 
the lands, being reſted alternately, are cul- 


ſant four acres of land to cultivate, and he 
ploughs two of them every year. The cul- 
ture of theſe two acres coſt him (at 21. 12 8. 
each) 51. 4s. which is after the rate of 11. 
6 8. a year for each of his four acres 

*© The perfect culture of our peaſants, 
who | wy the ground five ſtirrings by hand, 
the firſt with a kind of ſpade (with which 
they dig twelve or fourteen inches deep) and 
the four others, including that which ſerves 


tock (which ſtirs the earth eight or ten 
inches deep) coſts, with the uſual expences 
of weeding, getting in the harveſt, 
cleanſing the corn hy: 78; 
“The culture of the peaſants, which is 
now practiſed throughout the whole of my 
eſtate, conſiſts in four ſtirrings of the earth, 
the firſt of which is performed with their 
ſpade, with which they are ſo idle as not to 
dig deeper. than ſeven or eight inches: the ſe- 
cond is given with a kind of hoe, which does 


To bring an acre of land to perfect 


ſame expences of ſowing, weeding and har- 
veſting, as before mentioned = — 


„ 


tivated only every other year. I give a pea- 


and | 


"hte 


I 8 74 


| % Annual Expence of cultivating an Acre of Land after 


We. 


ſixth thorough ploughing of the whole ground 


1 2 7 


have hitherto reſtricted the ſixth ploughing to 


0 


% Expence of cultivating an Acre of Land according to the 


d. 


to bury the ſeed, with a ſort of hoe or mat- 


1-6 


not penetrate above five or ſix inches deep; the 
third with the common plough of this coun- 


ry, without wheels or mouſd- board, which 


even when drawn by the ſtrongeſt mules, can 


ſeed, either with that plough or their hoe, 


all for each acre of land = 
Within theſe few years paſt, ſome more 


with a plough with one wheel and 'a mould- 
board, drawn by fix ſtout mules, This cuts 
ſeven or eight inches deep'; and they perform 


harveſtin 
each acre coſts them 

. « Some give but two ploughings inſtead 
of five, with the common plough of this coun- 


- 


try. Their expences are the fame in other 
reſpects, and the acre coſts them 
huſbandmen do 


9 1 


gent among them give ſix ploughings wich 


with the expence of weeding and harveſting, 


the common plough of this country. Their 


careful huſbandmen give the firſt ſtirring 


never enter deeper than five or ſix inches; 
and the fourth, which ſerves to bury the 


| which ever they like beſt. ' Their expences 
of weeding, reaping, &c. are the ſame as' 
in the foregoing article, and it coſts them in 


018 4 


the five other ſtirrings with their common 
| plough. Their expences of weeding and 
are the fame as thoſe of the pea- 


on 7 


o 11 6 
14 > + + 4 


expences 
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5 I, 8. d. 
expences for weeding and getting in the har= 

veſt are the ſame as above, and the acre | 
ſands them in - 1 


« The ſlothful, who, unhappily, are the 
greateſt number, give their land only three 
ploughings with our common plough : but 
as they cannot avoid the expence of reaping 
and houſing their corn, each acre coſts them 0 9 2 


e The charge of tillage is not near ſo great to thoſe 
who aſſiſt perſonally at the work, or even to thoſe who 
keep their own labourers and cattle. A minute exami- 
nation of this point induces me to think, that it does not 
coſt the former above half, nor the latter above two thirds 
of the ſums mentioned in the foregoing accounts. 

„From hence it follows, that every huſbandman will 
be repaid his diſburfements whenever his ſhare of the pro- 
duct, which is always equal to that of the landlord, is, 
for him who labours perſonally, one half, and for him 
who does every thing by his ſervants, two thirds of the 
above ſums; and that he will find a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage in practiſing any method of which the product 
will repay his advancing money to day-labourers to do 
the work. | 3 | ; 

« A proof of this is, that the peaſants who tilled 1 
lands were very well ſatisfied with their gain, thoug 
their expences amounted to eighteen ſhillings and four- 
pence, and like me, they cleared but thirteen ſhillings and 
fixpence by each acre of ground. 

«© Where the land was ſowed in equally diſtant rows 
with the drill-plough, the expences were the ſame as in 
our common way; but the profit was greater. | 

«© Though the expences of the New Huſbandry, where 
the land was laid out in beds, amounted to 11. 3s. 4d. 
an acre; yet it was more advantageous to the hufband- 
man, who cleared, as I did in quality of Jandlord, II. 
12%. 0%. | MY 

«© We ſee, however, by theſe calculations, and the 
fact really is, that ſuch expence attends the laying of land 
out in beds, as may very often not be repaid the firſt 
year; but when the New Huſbandry is once eſtabliſhed, 
thoſe expences leſſen ; and it appears that the cultivator 
will find his account in practiſing it, as much as the own- 
er of the land. N 


EXPERIMENTS made in 1758. 


« My ſucceſs determined me to increaſe the number of 
my beds. I prepared, more carefully than the year be- 
fore, a large piece of land, the ſoil of which was bad, 
and of which my farmers uſed always to ſow a part with 
rye or oats. Several peaſants adopted the method of ſow- 
ing in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough. I ſowed 
my lands in the New Nx in the month of Sep- 
tember, and my other fields in October. The earth was 
ſtill gravelly, in poor tilth, and wanted moiſture. No 
rain fell during the months of September, October, and 
November. The corn roſe but indifferently even in the 
beſt prepared ſoils, and ſcarce a fourth part of it roſe in 
the common fields, It made very little progreſs before 
winter, and was not forwarder in the middle of January 
than it commonly is a fortnight after being ſown. We 
had, however, in December, and in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary, ſome flight rains, which, though they did not pe- 
netrate far into the earth, were ſufficient to make ſome of 
the corn that had not yet appeared, ous and even to 
give the country a greeniſh hue. Froſts, which laſted 
from the 18th of January to the fourth of February, with 
ſuch ſeverity as is ſeldom known in this country, — ba- 
niſned this gleam of hope. They were accompanied with 
an impetuous north wind, which added greatly to the vi- 
olence of the cold. I viſited my corn as ſoon as the wea- 
ther began to grow a little mild, and found its blades ab- 
ſolutely withered, though I ſtill diſcovered, with difficul- 
ty, a yet green part in the heart of ſome of the plants: 
but half of them were ſo totally deſtroyed, as not to re- 
tain the leaſt ſign of verdure. In ſome places, which 
were ſheltered from the wind, the blades were not at all 


4 


| which had not yet begun to ſpindle ? 


| withered, which made me think that the miſchief done to 
the reſt might proceed from ſome pernicious quality in 
the ſharp wind, rather than from the froſt, 

Though the plants were dead, they ſtuck faſt in the 
ground, and none of mine were either rooted up, or laid 
bare by the froſt, The great. drought preſerved them 
from this accident, which would have totally ruined all 
the corn, | 

“The thaw was without rain, of which we had not 
any till the 14th of April, when it might have been of 
ſervice to the plants, but that ſnow (a phenomenon almoſt 
unknown here, even in the winter) fell on the I7th, and 
was followed by a hard froſt; which laſted two days, and 
not only prevented the good effects which we expected 
from the rain, but likewiſe did conſiderable hutt to all the 
productions of the earth, which, though they did not im- 
mediately appear to have been injured thereby, grew but 
poorly afterwards, 

%% My corn in the New Huſbandry, where the inter- 
vals between the beds had been hoed at the end of Febry. 
ary throve well, and began to look promiſing : but with- 
in a few days after the froſt, I perceived marks of its be- 

1 and this diſtemper ſoon made a rapid pro- 
greſs. | 
„The wheat in the common way, even in the beſt 
ſoils, was very thin, had not tillered, and was ſtill in 
nearly the ſame condition as at the end of the winter. 
„The rain which fell on the 23d of April did not do 
any good, nor had we any more of it from that time till 
the 27th of May, The corn was then in a deplorable 
condition : the ears of that in the New Huſbandry were 
beginning to appear; the winter had not left a third part 
of the plants, and moſt of thoſe that did remain were 
ſtinted and quite rickety, 

«© The lands in the old way promiſed ſtill leſs. The 
plants there, beſides continuing to be very thin, were 
crooked and rickety, and ſeemed ſcarcely. able to put forth 
their ears, a | 
„ Thirteen acres of extraordinary good land, the cul- 
ture of which was not begun till after the froſt on the 
19th of April, were the only ſpot that afforded fame little 
hope, Till that froſt, the wheat in the beds was greatly 
ſuperior to any in this ground. Could the cauſe of this 
alteration proceed from the froſt's acting more powerfully 
upon, and conſequently doing greater injury to, the plants 
which were in full ſap, and whoſe ſhoots were yet tender, 
than on thoſe where the ſap was not yet in motion, and 
thought ſo, and 


= 


to me it ſeemed probable. >: 

„ Buſineſs obliged me to be abſent during the firſt 
fort'night in June, and I was greatly ſurpriſed at my 
return to find the corn, which had ſcarcely begun to 
ear when J left it, almoſt ready to ripen. Cold dews 
followed by great heats, and perfectly ſcorching weather 
which we bad from the 6th to the 12th of June, joined 
to the dryneſs of the earth, occaſioned this ſudden 
change. 55 | 

« A violent north-eaſt wind, which blew impetuouſly 
from the 18th to the 21ſt of June, completed our mil- 
fortunes, by ſhedding great part of the corn which bid 
faireſt to ſucceed. The loſs occaſioned by this accident 
was valued at one-third of the crop : nor could it well be 
leſs; for, after ſome ſhowers which fell in July, the whole 
field was covered with young plants, as thick as if they 
had been ſown upon the ſtubble. | 

« The crop was reaped between the 21ſt and 29th of 
June. It could not be a good one after ſuch adverſe 
events; nor was I, conſequently, ſurpriſed at finding 
the reſult of it different from that of the preceding 
year. 
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Product, in 1758, of the Lands ſowed in the old Way: 


© I have kept a ſeparate account of one part of theſe 
lands, conſiſting in meadow ground newly broken uf; 
and a field that was dunged all over in 1756, whi 
never happened to any other, either wholly or in part. The 


peaſants charged with the culture of this part engage" 
to give me two hundred pounds of grain over and above 


che half of the product. 


% Product 


HU 8 


i« Produce, in 1758 of the very bed Lands, ſown in the 


| Old Way. | 180 
I ſowed — daf d unn 13 acres,” 
With TG — — lis il 24241 6 ö. 
Which produced 9 — 10005 |]. 


* * 


Deducting the ſeed, there remained 758 K 70 O. 


* half of you = ” A 85 of [ 3790 of 5 02. 
And alſo half of this remainder for te) 
labourer's ſhare, I had, as owner © 1895 1. 402.4 
b eee 


So that each acre yielded me A 3} 1451, 12 6244 
Worth in money, at fix ſhillings an . Ir 7 
three halfpence the quintal -* 7 8 A * 
„ The labourer, being obliged by our agreement to 
give me part of his half, had, in reality, but 46 J. which 
may be valued at 2 8. 9 d. N un 1268 


66 Produce, in 1758, of the ordinary Lands ſown in the 


I ſowed - - — 2405 deres. 
Wich he 3210 4 7 43311. 4 0. 
Which produced | - F. 8760 . 
DeduRing the ſeed, there remained 4443 l. 12 0. 


Allowing half of this for the year of 5 | 
fallow 


2221 1. 14 OZ. 
And half of the remainder for the la- | 


1110 l. 15 02. 


44. 4 02. 
2 8. 8 d. 2 


. f A 


bourer's ſhare, I had, as landlord 
Which makes for each acre 
Worth in money, at ſix ſhillings and! 
three halfpence the quintal 


ce J afterwards united theſe two calculations, in order 
to have the total product of my lands ſown in the old way, 
and found it to be as follows. 545 


* 


« Produce in 1758, of all the Land ſnun in the Old 


Way. 

I ſowed — — — — WHEEL: | 38 acres. 4 
With - ane 6740 l. 10 oz. 
Which produced = 18765 1. . 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained 12024 J. 6 oz. 
Allowing half for the year of fallow 6012 J. 3 02. 
And half of this for the labourer [3 3006 pe EG 

ſhare, I had, as landlo ' 3 7 * 
Being, for each are 7091. 2 02. 
Which in money, at fix ſhillings and? | 

three halfpence the quintal, is equal Lig hy 8 4 2 


0 k 1 Fr 
« Produce in 17 58, of the Lands ſewn in equally di. 
flant Rows with the Drill-plough. © © 


I ſowed - - 9 acres. 
With... - | 916 J. 14 oz. 
Which produced £7” 24406 J. 14 0z. 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained 2490 l. 
Allowing one half of this for the year 12 45 1. 
And deducting again the labourer | | 3 
half, „ 3 023 . | 8 er. 
I received as landlord for each acre, 60 J. 2 02. 
wionßß p ah: g 140 I 9 wh 
And in money, at ſix Wings any F Her os 
three ark the quintal . . 3 3d. 8 


Note, I have included. here the product of two thirds. 


of an acre of meadow land 


| newly broken up, which 
yielded ſeven times the ſeed. - __ ... 80 


| 0 p17 5131 £23 V4 TERS | 
cc Produce in 1758, | of the Lands fown accarding to the 
| New Huſbandry. © 


I ſowed 


With 4 2 _ 703 J. 4 OZ. 
Ne produced - 2250 J. 
. remained, after deducting the 1546 l. 12 Ag 


811 


bourer, as the lands in this huſbad- 
dry are never fallowed, there re- 
mained for the landlord ed 


And allowing half of this for the la-) Kt 


x ; . 4 5 x 


| 


& 


i 
ö 
| 


| 


| ter drowned entirely all this ground, and waſhed away the 


| this method. 


H U j 8 
* i * 4 " 
* — 


Being for each acre in con 41 J. 11 02.4 
And in money, at 7 8. 10 6.5 thequintal 38. 34.4 

NAILS 456 ii gi boratonngg ed Jon au 

! Our very.untwumble. dnn could not but affect 
the crops; nor was it poſſible that many Kind of culture 
ſbould guard againſt the repeated iccidents which befel 
my corn. The misfortune extended to all the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and Wheat, which bad not been at above 
nine ſhillings and two- pence farthing the quintal, for ſe- 
veral years paſt, roſe to thirteen ſtullings and three half - 
pence, and kept at this price during the whole year, not- 
withſtanding that there us a great deal of oſd corn in 
all. the granaries, and quantities arrived from other coun- 
tries. Sunne een ine 5 | 
_ * This unſeaſonable weather was not only fatal to the 
corn, but likewiſe to all vegetation, Though the leaves 
of our mulberry trees did not ſeem to have. been much 


. 'T@ // 


1 hurt by the froſts in April, they were, however, ſo da- 


maged, as to become pernicious to the ſilk - worms, which 
did not ſucceed any Where. The winter killed all the 
clover in our fields; we had very little early crops of hay 3 
not any ſpring corn, and ſcarcely half the uſual quantity 
of wine and oil: even our ſaffron, which is a conſiderable 
article in this country, produced very few flowers: in 
ſhort, the oldeſt man could hardly remembet ſo bad a year. 
The New Huſbandry did not fare better than the Old: it 
could not reſiſt, the rigour of the cold, which deſtroyed 
very many of the plants, and all the blades of the corn. 
The froſts in April were ſtill more fatal by the rickety di- 
{temper which they occaſioned; and the high winds in 
June did greater hurt to the wheat in the beds, where the 
grain was laſt ſhrivelled, than to that in the old way. It 
appeared from an eſtimate. of a number of ears taken as 
they came, without culling them, that half the product 
of the beds was loſt through this laſt accident. 
 & Notwithſtanding all theſe misfortunes, when it is 
conſidered, that two thirds of my fields in the New Huſ- 
bandry were my worſt lands, and that the whole of them 
cannot be compared with thoſe of, the farm in general, 
and much leſs with lands of the very beſt quality, it will 
be found, that this method afforded a profit, though not 
ſuch as to induce, one to prefer it to all others. 
| © T had already prepared another field of about four 

acres, in order to lay this likewiſe out in beds, as ia fact 
I did. but I reſolved to wait the event of the year 1759, 
of which I am now to ſpeak, before I proceeded farther in 


1 4717 1 


—— 


ExPERIMENTS made in 1759. 


„% Rain, which we wanted before harveſt, came after 
it, in ſuch abundance, that all work in the field was ſuſ- 
pended during the whole ſummer.  _  1/ 

„Twelve acres of my land in beds ſuffered greatly 
by an inundation of the Oveze, a neighbouring river, 
which overflowed its banks on the 6th of July. The ws 


ſummit of the beds in ſeveral places. The plough could 
not begin to work till September; and though the culture 


| which [ then gave formed new ridges, yet it could not 


pulveriſe the earth, or arch up the parts intended to be 


| 


the WI of my ſervants, the alleys wanted 
N 14 4 2 8 7 5 ; 1 


ſown, which, in many places, were ſettled lower than 


WG OTE TT ot, d 20 
che firſt fortnight in September, and thoſe in the old way 


before the middle of October. The autumn was very 


rainy, and conſequently favourable to the ſprouting of the 
corn, which was however ſomewhat too thin in the part 


that had been overflowed. The plants in the beds were 


very fine in the beginning of December (at which time I 


was obliged to loſe ſight of them) excepting the field of 


| + } about four acres, which was now ſown for the firſt time 
18 acres and 4 


in this way, but with two turns of the drill-plough, and 
in which the corn began to be ruſted. I did not return to 
this farm till the middle of April. . 
© The winter had been very mild and wet. I found 
the corn in the beds very fine, and ſuperior to. all the reſt, 
but too thin in the places which had been damaged by the 


# + 


1 flood. The field which began to be rufted in autumn, 
a 


was now more fo, and promiſed. little; but, ough 
irring, 
and 


{ 


I ſowed 


HUS 


and weeds choaked the corn in ſeveral places. I endea- 
voured to remedy: this by good hocings and careful weed- 
ings, which could not be performed in this advanced ſeaſon, 
without pulling up many of the plants of corn. Not- 
withſtanding all of my endeavours to correct the evil, 
I am perſuaded that this negleQ coſt me a part of the crop 
I might otherwife have had, i ne 7 

„We had a good deal of rain on the firſt and ſecond 
of May; but a ſharp north-eaſt wind, which blew vio- 
tently during the reſt of that month, hurt the corn greatly 


when it firſt began to ſpindle, and dried the eatth at a time | I 


when we never find it too moiſt” | © Sinti 

« Gentle rains and plentiful dews, which fell in the 
beginning of June, ſucceeded this ſtormy weather, and 
ſeemed to remedy the miſchief which the high' winds had 
done. OL. Wh 43 


June. Its ſtraw was ſhort, though long enough to bind 
up in ſheaves, which looked well. The grain was plump, 
and of a very good quality. The only complaint was of 
its being mixed with a great quantity of darne. 

«© We had hopes of a plentiful harveſt, The price of 
wheat fell at once, towards the end of June, from thir- 
teen ſhillings to feven ſhillings and ten=pence the quintal ; 
but by the middle of July it roſe to twelve ſhillings and 
three-pence, and till keeps at that price in the prefent 
month of January, 1760, notwithſtanding the immenſe 
quantities which arrive here daily from other countries. 

„ Our flattering hopes ſoon vaniſhed. The ſheaves 
yielded but very little grain, and the harveſt proved ex- 
tremely bad, contrary to the expeQation of every one, I 
endeavoured to trace the cauſe of this miſtaken opinion, 
and found it to be, that our huſbandmen had judged by 
the length of the ears, without confidering that a great 
many huſks. were fo empty as not to have the appearance 
of corn in them. This accident ſeemed to me to have 
been occaſioned by the plants having loſt their bloſſoms, 
through the impetuoſity of the winds, which never ceaſed 


to blow with great violence during the whole time that 
the wheat was in bloom, and whilſt the grains ſhould have 


| kerned. | 

« The corn in the New Huſbandry was equally affected 
by theſe adverſe events ; but its ears were better filled with 
grain, than thoſe of the wheat raifed in the old way, 

« The people in theſe parts look upon this year as 
having given but half a crop: mine was tolerably good. 


Produce, in 1759, of the Lands ſown in the old Way. 


% S706. 23 acres: . 
With »- +». =.» =. mee £0%; 
Which produced - - - - - - 172021. 80z. 
Remained, after deducting the ſeed - 134711. 4 02. 
lowing half of this for the year of 
a Sr : y year off 67351. 1002. 
And half of the remainder for the la- | 
bourer | | c 3367 l. 1302, 


I had, for each acre of land 5 

And in money, at ſix ſhillings and 

three- pence the quintal 0 

Produce, in 1759, of the Lands ſown in equally diflant Rows 
; * with the Drill-Plough. 5 


1461, 7 0%. 
9s. 


I fowed - - - - - - - = 
With - 
W hich produced 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained 
Allowing half of this for 
fallow | 
And half the remainder for the la- 
bourer's ſhare | 


20 acres. 2 
2353 l. 2 02. 
I9221 1. 14 oz. 
16968 J. 12 02. 


- 


[ 4242 1. 3 02. 


I had, for each acre - - - - - 206l. 15 oz. 
And in money, at fix' ſhillings and 4 * 
three halfpence the quintal F * 


Produce, in 1759, F the Lands ſown according to the 
: Principles of the New Huſbandry, A 
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| 24. acres. 
With - 


1261 J. 14 02. 


, 
- 


« The wheat was cut between the 16th and 27th of | 8 


* 

£ 

4 
* 


| reaſon my farmers had always uſed it for rye. 


| *© T may juſtly flatter myſelf that my ſucceſs 


the year 1 : 8484 I. 6 02. 


veſt. 


would bury the ſeed; and if it be performed on! 


H Us 


Which produced S is » Wa 


| - 121501 
Deducting the ſeed, there remained 10888 2 0z 
Ao only half of this for the labourer's e 

hare, as theſe lands are not ever þ |. 1021 
reſted, I had r ne 


Which is for each acre of land - 2271 
And in money, at 78. 10½ d. the quintal 
9, 3 | l | 
1 may, perhaps, be thought to favour the New 
Huſbandry in my 1 of A in money = 
can aver that, this year, my land in beds, though part 
of it was deemed fit for rye only, produced nothing but 
very fine wheat, which ſold at market for twelve ſhilli 
and three-pence the quintal. My lands ſown in the old 
way, or in equally diſtant rows with the drill-plough, pro- 
duced 4200 pounds of oats, 900 pounds of barley, and 
OO pounds of rye. The ſiftings of my wheat raiſed in 
the Old Hufbandry amounted to a twelfth part of the 
crop; ſo great was the quantity of darnel mixed with itz 
a quarter part of the remainder fold only at the price of 
rye, and the very fineſt part of it fetched no more than 
10s, 6d. the quintal, at the vefy market where the wheat 
of my beds fold for 128. 3 d. with6ut having been ſifted, 
<< I have, however, deducted ten per cent. from the 
wheat of the New Huſbandry, though it ſold at the higheſt 
price, and have abated only thirty per cent. on that of my 
other lands, though an exact calculation proved to me 
that the loſs. upon it amounted really to thirty-three per 
cent. . | | 
The dearneſs of corn this year increaſed the price of 
all the productions of the earth to above one third more 
than before: a circumſtance which added conſiderably to 
the value of every advantage in huſbandry, as the ex- 
pences attending this were Nil = 
„ 'The reſult of theſe three years afforded a manifeſt 
evidence of the benefits which accrue from good tillage, 
and ſeems to prove plainly the ſuperiority of the drill-' 
plough over the common method of ſowing, and that of 
the New Huſbandry over the Old. i 1 
*The harveſt in 1757 was but middling throughout 
this country, and good in my farm only. It was bad in 
1758, becauſe nothing could poſſibly guard againſt ſuch 
adverſe weather as we then had. In 1759, no one in 
theſe parts had ſo good crops as mine were. Theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes cannot be aſcribed to any other cauſe than the man- 
ner in which my lands have been cultivated. 55 
© The diſtribution of my lands proves likewiſe evident- 
ly the advantage of ſowing in equally diſtant rows with 
the drill-plough. My peaſants ſpared no pains to render 
their reſpective portions equally fruitful. They cultivated 
them in the ſame manner, excepting only in the ſowing of 
| the ſeed, where the drill-plough, ſowing in equally diſtant 
rows, always yielded a greater profit than the common 
3 2 e 85 
„The lands ſown in beds yielded ſtill more grain than 
thoſe ſown either in the old way, or in equally diſtant 
rows with the drill, in 1757 and 1759. This advantage 
cannot have been owing to any other cauſe, as I did not 


| uſe dung any where; the culture there was not performed 
more carefully than in my other grounds; it coſt very little 
| more than that of the peaſants; and a part of the fields in 


beds is known to be ſome of my worſt land, for which 


The year 1758 was ſo fatal to all the productions of 
the earth, that we ought rather to wonder at our having 
had a crop, than at its being very ſcanty. ' 

will be ſtill 


greater in future years: my culture is improved by practice, 
my lands are brought into better tilth, my peaſants become 


accuſtomed to the new method, their repugnance to : 
leſſens, and I daily ſee faults of my committing, whic! 


now are leſſons to me. | | 290 4 
« I was long perplexed about the proper time o 


| ploughing in the ſtubble: but various trials induce me os 


to think, that this ſhould be done immediately after har- | 
It is what I ſhall praQtiſe for the future, and Te 
commend it to all who follow the New Huſbandry: 


cannot be done after ſowing, becauſe ploughing oo 
a 


arily o 


de My 


before ſeed time, the clods and ſtubble will nec 
ſtruct the operation of the drill-plough. 


« My trials during theſe three years have convinced me, | 


that the quantity of ſeed ſhould be diminiſhed in propor- 
tion to the goodneſs of the ſoil. The contrary cuſtom 
prevails in this country, becauſe, ſay our farmers, the 
richer the land is, the more plants it can nouriſh : but my 
experience during theſe three years has invariably proved 
to me that this is a vulgar error.“ e ee 


4 


ExPERIMENTS- made near Guignes, in the Provinet 0 
Brie, under the Direction of M. Rou 
cated to M. Duhamel in 1755. 


| 


fel, and communi- 


<« M. Rouſſel prudently began; as we would advice 
every one to do, with ſmall experiments. His firſt trial 
of the New Huſbandry was upon a little ſpot : but being 
prevented from attending to it in perſon many faults 
were committed during his abſence. _ On his return, 
which was towards. the end of November 1754, he in- 
quired after his crop, and learnt with pleaſure, that ſome 
grains had produced upwards of fixty ears a-piece, arid 


that many of theſe ears contained ſixty- four grains. This | 


was ſufficientto ſhew him the exeellenceof the new culture, 
which he immediately determined to extend to larger ob- 
jects. | 
; He had no time to loſe. Two contiguous pieces of 
ground, containing twenty-four acres, had been folded, 
and were juſt going to be ploughed for the laſt time, in 
order to be ſown according to the uſual practice of the 
country. Theſe were choſen for the farther trial of the 
New 1 and were accordingly ſown with the 
drill-plough, between the ninth and twenty-firſt of Octo- 
ber, with 571 pounds of wheat, including ten pounds 
and an half, which were uſed to fill up ſome ſpaces where 
the ſeed had miſſed, This is after the rate of about 
twenty-four pounds to an acre. | | 

At the ſame time, an adjacent piece of ground, which 
had been folded like the former, and of which the ſoil was 
equal to the beſt part of the field ſown in rows, was ſowed 
in the common way. This laſt contained four acres and 
a half, and took up, 486 pounds of ſeed; which is 108 
pounds to an acre, NR 

The corn came up finely in both fields: but that which 
was ſown in rows happened to be near a wood, from 


which numbers of rabbits came, and entirely deſtroyed the 


plants of near five acres: the roots which they left, were 
eaten up by worms: and the dung of the ſheep-folds pro- 
duced a great quantity of weeds. This was not all: as 
the furrows did not run in the direction of the decli- 
vity of the ground, the water lodged in them, ſo that 
the firſt ploughing, which ought to have been given in 
March, could not be performed till April, when it left 
a great many clods. via. rigs 
Theſe clods were grown hard by the time of the ſe- 
cond ploughing, which was performed with a plough 
with two mould-boards, which inſtead of breaking and 
looſening the ground, and laying freſh earth to the roots, 
only turned thoſe hard clods over upon the rows. 
The third ploughing, which was given with a plough 
with two ſhares, and in more favourable weather, had 
a better effect. | W + ee 
| Notwithſtanding the accidents which had reduced this 
piece of wheat to ſo wretched a condition, that the 
huſbandmen faid they were ſure it never would produce 
à crop worth reaping, and that all the labour beſtowed 
upon it was thrown away; yet, reckoning upon the 
lame footing of twenty-four acres, though it. would be 
but juſt to deduct the five which were abſolutely deſtroyed 
by the rabbits ; and ſuppoſing too the crops of 1756 and 
1757 to be no greater than that of 1755; M. Rouſſel's 
calculation proves, that even theſe three crops will ſtill be 
better than what the ſame field would produce in tbe 
common way. 5 3 
But, ſays M. Rouſſel, if we do the New Hufband 


bart of the juſtice it deſerves; and inſtead of includi 
the five 


ry 


acres which the rabbits deſtroyed, we reckon 
only the produce of nineteen acres prepared in a hurry, 
jos badly ploughed; and even ſuppoſe them to be no 

etter managed in the fo! OFOS years, and the whole ex- 


| be compared 


ef | cach-acre, twenty-four pounds. 


5 . a 
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3 the produce of both, in three years, 

be as follows. Nes e 5 n "A 
The nineteen acres produced 11592 pounds of wheat, 

which was preferred to any other for ſeed, not only be- 

cauſe it was finer, but likewiſe becauſe it was quite free 
This is after the rate of 610 


: 


from all ſeeds of weeds. 
pounds for every acre. _ 


From this, we are to deduct the ſeed, which is, for 


The neat produce of each acre will then be 586 pounds 
of wheat, free from all ſeeds of weeds. 
' 'Suppoſing th 


\ ö 


e crops to be no greater in the following 
8 what we ſhall ſay hereafter will ſhew that 

chey certainly will, each acre will have produced neat at 
the end of three years, 1758 pounds of wheat. r 
The other piece of ground, which was cultivated in 

the old way, in order to make the compariſon, produced 
1260 pounds an acre, from which we are to deduct 1 54 


. 


pounds for the ſeed, | 
' The remaining neat produce is 1106 pounds. 

The ſecond : bye produce of this ſame acre; ſowed 
with ſpring corn, can be reckoned at only half the value 
of the firſt year's crop of wheat; and the third year pro- 
duces nothing, being the year of fallo x. 

Thus the total neat produce of the acre cultivated in the 
common way will be, at the end of three years, onl 
Fo «yrs whilſt that in the new way, will be 1758 
poùnds. So Sues ICI be 


M. Rouſſel gives the following Account of his E periments 
in 1756, ma Letter io M. Duhamel. ay 


In October 1755, I choſe, in the middle of a fallow 
field which had been well ploughed, and was not expofed_ 
to any of the accidents I'met with laſt year, a piece of 
ground, which, to make a fair comparifon between the new 
method and the old, I divided into two equal parts; each 
containing twelve acres. One of theſe ſpots was ſet apart 
for the New Huſbandry ; and the other, exactly of the 
ſame quality, and quite contiguous, to be fowed broad- 
caſt in the old way | 3 

„ This laſt ground had been extremely well dunged by 
the folding af the ſheep, With regard to the other, which 
was to be cultivated in the new way, and which 4 
ninety- three beds five feet wide, including the alleys; 
only eight of theſe beds were * by ſheep, and that 
at the ſame time, and to the ſame degree as the ground by 
which the compariſon was intended to be made : of the 
other beds, ſeventy-ſix had no ſort of dung or amendment 
whatever: and nine were dunged more or leſs, in the 
manner and proportion hereafter mentioned, 

«© Moſt of thoſe who practiſe the New Huſbandry uſe no 
dung at all. I ſuppoſed that their reaſon for rejecting this 
manure was, the difficulty of finding a proper time to ap- 
ply it; for whilſt the alleys receive their ſeveral ſtirrings, 
no wheel-carriage can be admitted with dung without 
| hurting the beds which are ſown; and hardening the looſe 

mould of the alleys: to carty it on the backs. of cattle, 
would be at beſt a very difficult, tedious, and expenſive 
way, where any conſiderable ſpace is to be dunged : to 
ſpread it upon the earth only the moment the ſeed is ſown, 
is a ſure way to clog up the drill-plough, and hinder its 
operation, if the dung be not thoroughly rotten; and to 
breed weeds, which by no means ſuit this culture. To 
remedy theſe inconveniencies, I contrived the followin 
method, I opened in each of the alleys one of thoſs 
large furrows which muſt always be every year at the con- 
cluding of the. ſummer hoeings, in the place where the 
three rows of ſeed, are afterwards: to be ſown; and b 
drawing the plough with two tnould-boards once Fhroug 
it, I made it fourteen or fifteen inches wide ; which is the 
breadth that the three rows of ſeed require. The ſpace 


þ 


n * 


between two of theſe deep furrows, is exactly the breadth | 
2 


of a cart, the wheels of which going in them, hart no 
part that has been ploughed, and do not * down or 
harden the looſe mould; nor do the horſes do any damage, 
becauſe they neceſſarily tread upon the ſtubble of the late 
"reaped beds, in the middle between theſe two furrows. 


2 of the 24 acres, to be on y of the ſame quality as 
the four acres and a half with which. it was intended to 


| 


This was the method I uſed- to dung the nine beds, in 
queſtion, The dung was well rotted : it was ſpread at the 
; Ins 4 | bottom 
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ing beds had 
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bottom of the furrows, and immediately covered over by 


the ſame ploughing that made the beds which were ſown 
erhaps this manure may be of more 


ſome days after. 
ſervice to my lands than to many others, becauſe the ſoil 
is naturally cold and backward, The graia is by this 
means ſown upon a kind of gentle hot-bed, the warmth 
of which promotes the branching and vegetation of the 
lants. The winter rains and froſts, raiſe a fermentation. 
he firſt ſpring ploughing, by giving it a little air, re- 
vives that fermentation at the very time when the ſap is 
moſt active, and the plant begins to branch. As the dung 
rots, a kind of motion is cauſed in the earth, which in 
ſome meaſure anſwers the end of a flight ploughing, and 
brings freſh nouriſhment to the rootss The ſame heat as 
conſumes the ſtraw, likewife conſumes the little ſeeds that 
are in the dung, which might otherwiſe produce numbers 
of weeds, When this dung is brought up again to the 
ſurface of the earth, by the next year's ploughings, it will 
no longer have thoſe hurtful ſeeds. It will indeed have loſt 
its heat; but it will till have retained all its fatneſs, which 
will mix with the earth; and land thus conſtantly dunged, 
will in time become a perfectly fine mould. But if theſe 
layers of dung ſhould be ſpread too thick, or the duog it- 
feff be of too hot a nature, the roots af the corn might 
perhaps be endangered thereby. It was to determine this, 
that l tried the following experiments, to know the effects 
of different dungs, and what quantity it is proper to employ. 
Three beds were dunged, in the above manner, 


wich horſe-dung : the firſt, which was 1165 feet long, 


bad three loads of dung; the ſecond, of 1171 feet, had 
but two and a half; and the third, 1183 feet, had but 


two. Three other beds were dunged with ws ey 


one of 868 feet, with two loads and a half; and the 
cond of the fame length, with two loads; and the third, of 
874 feet, with only one load and a half. The three remain- 
i ſheep's dung : the firft, of 842 feet, two 
loads; the ſecond, of 838 feet, one load and a half; 
and the third, which was of the ſame length, one load. 
4 Theſe beds were diftributed in ſuch manner, that 
each of them was in the middle of two other beds 
which were not dunged. The field, thus laid out, was 
ſown on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſix- 
teenth of October, with the drill-plough, which plants 
three rows in each bed. I uſed 378 pounds of ſeed; 
and afterwards ten pounds to fill up the chaſms ; which 
is after the rate of thirty-two pounds fix ounces to an 
acre, and conſequently a little too much. Accordingly, 
when the corn came up, I ſaw it was too thick ſown. 
The reaſon was, that the grain was too ſmall, in propos- 
tion to the outlets of the drili- At the end of ten 
days, this corn roſe well. On the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber, I obſcrved that moft of theſe plants had branched in- 
to four ſtalks, whilſt thoſe in the common way had but 
three. I perceived no ſenſible difference then, between 
the dunged and the undunged beds. It was not till the 
twenty-fourth of January that I ſaw plainly that the plants 
of the dunged beds were of a deeper green, and had made 
longer and more vigorous ſhoots than thoſe of the un- 


greateſt number of branches that any of the plants in 
undunged beds had, was twelve: but, on the other 
] likewiſe found fome which had eighteen in 


the 
had 


twenty · chird of June, were 


H Us 


all the beds: there were ears in bloſſom, others ; 

out of bloom, and others not yet out of their bed, 
fineſt ears were thoſe which came up and bloſſomed firſt, 
The moſt forward beds were thoſe which had been dunged 
under furrow with ſheep's dung: the! nent to them w. 
the eight beds which had been folded, the; plants.of whe 
were a little greener than thoſe of the undu 

The laſt ploughing was given on the tenth of J uly. The 
grain had then begun to fill: but that in the common w 
was the moſt forward, though it was ſowed three week: 
later than the other. I know not for what reaſon, the 
wheat of the New Huſbandry began to be reaped on the 
fourth of Auguſt, and that in the old way was let ſlang 
EN the thirteenth. The produce of both cultures was 


In the twelve Acres cultivated in the new WW, the thr 
| dunged with Horſe- Dung, wielded, . 


| 8 
The firſt, 1165 feet long, dunged wich three 1 
N it, 14 3 1 
ſecond, 1171 feet long, dunged with tw 
loads and a balf N 2. 18 


The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - - - - x, 
The third, 1183 feet long, dunged with two loads 16 


The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - - - . 13 
= The three Beds dunged with Cow-Dung, yielded, 
| The firſt, 868 feet long, and dunged with two 

loads and a half } 16 


The fellow to it, not dunged, | a * - - - os 11 : 
The ſecond, likewiſe 868 feet long, and dunged 

with two loads b 
The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - 12 
The third, 874 feet long, and dunged with one) 
load and a half F 
| The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - 132 


The thru Beds dunged with Sheey's Dung, yidled,- 


| The firft, 842 feet long, and dunged with two loads 17 
The fellow to it, not dunged - - - - - . 19 
The ſecond, 838 feet long, and dunged with one 

load and a half, : 
The fellow to it, not dunged - - - - - - 1 


The third, alſo 838 feet long, and dugged with 
one load, | | | F 
The fellow to it, not dunged, - - - - 10 

| | 
| The eight Beds which had been folded, tus of which were 


1171 feet long, three 1177 feet, and three 1183, } 
produced in all, ; 18 
| This is near 18 ſheaves a- piece. 

The 67 other beds, which had not been dunged, $14 


produced in all 

This is ſomewhat more than 12 ſheaves a-piece, — 

Total produce of the 12 acres cultivated in the 1168 
new way, 


The 12 acres ſown in the common broad-caft 
way, after having been well folded all over, 


HU 8 


only 142. ſheaves, which was the amount of theit pro- 
uct, | (| 
7 « It is likewiſe plain, that if the whole of my twelve 
acres in the new way had been dunged with ſheep's dung, 
as the bed 242 feet long was; I ſhould, in the ſame pro- 
portion, have reaped 1700 ſheaves, which would be but 
120 ſheaves Jeſs than the whole produce of the twelve 
acres folded all over, and ſown in the broad-caſt way. 
But even then, I ſay, that thoſe 120 ſheaves would not 
equivalent to the quantity of grain which I ſaved by ſow- 
ing, according to the New Huſbandry, An hun red of 
our ſheaves yielded, in general, little more than 378 
pounds of wheat, The 120 ſheaves which the twelve 
acres ſown in the broad-caft way produced more than the, 
twelve acrcs in beds, would therefore yield but 453 pounds. 
Deduct this from 871 pounds, which I ſaved in the feed 
of theſe laſt twelve acres ſown in the new way, and I 
ſhall ſtill be a gainer : for I ſowed only 388 pounds in this 
pround ; whereas 1260 pounds were uſed to ſow the other 
twelve actes in the common way. This would have been 
the produce of this firſt year's crop, ſuppoſing that the 
whole of my twelve acres in beds had been dunged in the 
ſame manner as the bed 843 feet long. For want of that, 
{ reaped but 1208 ſheaves, They have juſt been threſhed, 
and have yielded only 5040 pounds of grain,” 2 % 

M. Duhamel makes the following remarks on this ac- 

chunt of M. Kouflel. | | 

pe 1208 ſheaves yielded but 5040 pounds of grain; 
from which we are to deduct 388 pounds for the ſeed, 
Ide neat produce is therefore 4652 pounds, which would 
make in three years 13955 pounds, The other field in 
the common way produced 8757 pounds; from which we 
are to deduct 1260 pounds for the ſeed : the neat produce 
is conſequently 7497 pounds ; the half of which is 3748 
pounds and a half, for the value of the next year's T 
This is all that the twelve acres in the common way wou 
produce in three years, and amounts to no more than 
11245 pounds and a half: conſequently the balance in fa- 
vour of the New Huſbandry in three years, is 27 10 pounds 
and a half, or one fourth part of the whole: and that 
from a field which was ſown in rows for the firſt time, 
and of which three ſourths were not dunged at all: whilſt 
the other, with which it is compared, had been folded all 
over, and for the year, produced a very plentiful crop.” 


Extratl if a Litter from a Gentleman in Poitou. 


© Being convinced of the advantages of the new me- 
thod of cultivating land, I reſolved to make a trial of it, 
by comparing the produce of a field cultivated in the 
common way, with that of another field cultivated ac- 
cording to the New Huſbandry ! and as M. Dubamel has 
deſied all lovers of agriculture to try py ap made 
with care, whether it be moſt profitable to ſow beds with 
two, or with three rows of corn; or, which is the ſame 
thing, to find at what diftance the rows ought to be ſown; 
I divided a ſpot of ground into ten equal parts, which 1 
made into as many beds, eaeh fix fees wide. 

In the middle of five of theſe beds I ſowed three 
tos, ſeven inches aſunder ; ſo that they took up fourteen 

inches of ground, and there remained four feet ten inches 
for the breadth of the alleys, which is very ſufficient for 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. | 

© I fowed three other beds with only two rows, à foot 
Rant from each other; conſequently the alleys were five 
leet wide, ESE St N 5 

* The two remaining beds were ſown with two rows 
each, three feet aſunder. The alleys were therefore but 
three feet wide: or rather the whole of this laft ſpot may 
be looked upon as fown in ſingle rows, with alleys three 
feet wide, which is too narrow a ſpace to admit of horſe- 
hoeing them conveniently. N 

Eeſore I ſpeak of the produce of theſe beds, it will | 
de proper to obſerve; - ö 

1. That this trial was made with rye, My fear that 
[> might eat vp the wheat, made me prefer rye, which 


Every one to do, when only | experiments are | 


made. This eſcaped without the leaſt damage; whereas 
I have obſerved, at when experiments have been made 
with wheat, the birds, preferring that to any other grain, 
_— deftroyed a confiderable part of the crop. 
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% 2, The beds ſown with three rows were near 6 
hedge, which greatly damaged two of them, either by its 
roots exhauſting the ground, or by its ſhadow keeping that 
part harder frozen than the reſt. 

4 3. The intervals were not hoed at all, between 
either the double or the triple rows; only the alleys were 
 horſe-hoed j and conſequently none but the ſingle rows 
ere lough- 
1 e 29th of February, the alleys were plo 
ed. T. ee * on the cone of Mach, was found, 
upon examining the plants, that, in theſe five days, they 
had ſhot out roots four inches long into the new flirred 
mould, 1 1 75 the hoeings at proper times, and the 
rye continued in good condition till it was reaped, The 
laſt hoeing was given after the bloſſoming was paſt, 

„ 5. 1 then examined the roots, and found they had 
extended eighteen inches into the looſe mould. This 
may ſeem ſtrange; but I am certain it is true; for I took 
every precaution not to be deceived, | 

% 6, The alleys between the ſingle rows were hoed but 
twice, being too natrow to admit the plough after the 
plants had begun to branch, However, I had not reaſon 
to E of the produce of theſe _ rows, 

„Having now given an account of my operations, it 
is time to ſpeak of the produds, 


one third taller than in the neighbouring fields cultivated 
in the old way. 5 
« This ſpot of ground, in the beſt years, never pro- 
duced more than five buſhels, including the buſhel of ſeed 
corn ; for that was the quantity generally uſed : in com- 
mon years, it has not yielded above four buſhels, and fre- 
vently much leſs, e therefore cannot reckon its 4 
uce, one year with another, at more than ſour buſhels, 
including all faulty grains and ſeeds of weeds, which fall 


This year it has yielded me ſeven buſhels of fine clean 


no account of the ſeed, the quantity was ſo ſmall, To 
prevent this grain's being mixed with apy other, and at 
the ſame time to judge more exattly of the produce of my 

round, I had the ſheaves thr out cloſe by the field; 

t it was in the middle of a road, where all the grains 
ſcattered by the flail could not be gathered up; by which 
I reckon ] loſt more than the amount of the ſeed that 
was ſown in the rows, The produce of my little field 
was therefore this year, compared to other years, as ſe- 
ven is to ſour ; to which muft be added, that it is capable 
of bearing as great a crop every year, which is not the 
caſe in the common — 

6 Let us now examine the produce of the rows, and 
compare them with one another, in order to judge whe- 
1 be moſt profitable to ſo in ſingle, double, or 
triple rows. | | 
% Two beds, the moſt diftant from the hedge, ſown 
with triple rows, yielded each three quarters of 4 buſhel, 

« Two beds with double rows, yielded each two thirds 
of a buſhel; „ the three beds with double rows 
yielded two buſhels, and the ſix rows ſown two and two, 
in three beds, yielded one quarter more than the fix rows 
ſown three and three in two beds; but two beds of three 
rows a- piece yielded one ninth more than two beds of 
only two rows a- piece; whence we may conclude, that 
the diftance of the rows increaſes the produce of an equal 
number of plants; or, which comes to the ſame, that an 
equal quantity of ſeed will produce more grain when the 
tors are more diſlant, than when they ate ſown eloſer to- 


1 more ground than the fix 
triple rows, 4 | Sy 
« Each of the rows yielded ſeven-vighths of 2 
buſhel, which is one feventh more than the triple rows, 
though they took up no more ground ; and their produce 


two or three times more 


« The ears in my rows were from four to ſeven inches 
long, and the ſtalks from four to fix feet high, which was 


through the ſieve, and remain mixed with the grain. 
rye, conſiderably larger than the common fort, I make 


gether, But this is not 2 veal proßt; becauſe the fix 


would probably have been greater, if they had been hoed 
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HU S Dos 
rations of the horſe-hoe. Where the ſingle rows are ſo | f DAT? 4 THE 0 1. 1. a d. 


near as in this experiment, the ſame ground would ſcarce-| , _ ; 1 Brought over. . 40 13 « 
ly bear another crop the next year, for want of having | Two buſhels and a half of clover-ſeed, at [9 9 


been ſufficiently ſtirred. To clear up this point by a new | twenty five ſhillings per buſhel — 1 
experiment, I have ſown ſingle rows in the middle of four | Harrowing and water-furrowing - 816 
'beds, two of which are four feet wide, and the two others Weedin 3 . 8 
only three. The winter hoeings have been given them | Harveſting, two ſhillings and ſix-pence per 
with eaſe, and I hope the others will not be more difficult, | 'atre = = ART, pany i 
at leaſt till all the corn is ſpindled. What I fear moſt is, | Threſhing one hundred and ſixty coombs, at 
the earth's being carried off the nafrow ſpace on which | fix-pence per coomb © = — 4 0 0 
the rows ſtand, when a'thaw comes on, or by the heavy Carrying out one hundred and ſixty coomb PS. aa 
rains which are frequent with us. 19 at eight times, eight pounds; but as back 5 

« The reſt of my field is ſowed in two rows, in beds] carriage may ſometimes be got, ſay $:0 6 
four feet two inches wide. I have done this, becauſe, as] Expences eight times at market — 1 10 0 
it is the general cuſtom here to make our ridges about that TO GR. 71 es | — 
breadth, Iam in hopes that if J obtain a plentiful crop, I] _ ny | 58 6 ; 
{hall be able the more eaſily to prevail on the farmers off Third Year, Cl. 
this country to adopt a method, the advantage of which! ccc | 
I am ſenſible of, before I tried the above experiment.“ „ On RE” 15 0 oO 
As it will be doubtleſs expected by our readers, that the] Cutting twenty acres, and harveſting it 3 0 8 


advantages reſulting from both the Old and New Huſ- | Threſhing thirty-two buſhels of clover-ſced, 
andry, ſhould be ſet in the cleareſt and moft conſpicuous | at four ſhillings per buſhel =— = -S 7 6 
point of light under this article; we ſhall add here two] Expences of carrying the ſeed out, and at 
calculations, that lately appeared in the Muſeum Rufti-/| market | | 


wi TRE... V 
cum, and appear to be made with great accuracy and can- | Weeding the clover = . 
26 13 0 


"The Profit attending Arable and Paſture Land compared, as | © 2 | 
| * by Experience, near Bury, in Suffolk —_ = $ 8 N Fourth Year, Wheat. | 
The following calculation of the different profit at- _m__ VV 
tending arable and paſture land in my neighbourhood, is bye” E> len ug _ 3 
drawn up not merely from faney, but from the exact fve ſhillines 2 , Go | lowing the wheat, 
4 accounts I have kept of my own crops, and the informa- en coomb - fon q R | 8 * 
1 tion I have gained from ſeveral ſenſible farmers. Weedin n os e 3 
I take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe them an addition to a Haven ina di: 1 17 2 6 mil | 0 
farm; but I ſhould premiſe ſuch an one as will require S. aan, n. 


| ſome additional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps two horſes; lings per acre, an ace 45S: #9 
1 but a farm of fifty pounds per annum may be ſo circum- Threhing one hundred coomb Ky K ' * 

1 ſtanced as to require no material ſtanding expences extra- 19 So f h ates 3 * 

x ordinary for ſuch an addition, in which caſe the plough- . 3 x has way * 8. #-9..9 
| inps, &c. will not coſt near what I have laid them at; 8 At one Willing and ix-pence 1 

but the faireſt way is the ſuppoſition I have made. We | | % | — 

1 reckon nothing is either got or loſt by four ſhillings per hats 44 40. 

pl acre for a clean earth. | Fifth Year, Fallow. 

1 5 . 333 Rent, &c. RP OF — = — 15 0 0 

þ Calculation of the Expences and Profit of farming a ploughed g | 

] or paſture Field of — Acres = 25 Years, 7 a da- Expences che ſame as the firſt year 8 14 18 0 


| poqſition, that it is not a Farm by itſelf, but an Addition to | 7 
1 anotber of fifty xr per Aunum, the Soil wet, and a 1 | 29 1 

| looſe Waedcack, Brick Earth, on the Surface, for eighteen 3 7 

Inches deep, ond under that a very good fiif Clay, im- | Sixth Year, Wheat. 


proved by Land-draining. | Rent, & e. wy 15-0 © 
= ; | EE Mucking, the materials ſuppoſed to be in the | 
4 Firſt Year, Fallow. | farmer's yard " wy ah 10 0 0 
| Es l. s. d.] Ten coomb of ſeed blew-chaff wheat 7 0 0 
Rent charges — — — 15 © o] Sowing earth — 8 "F008 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth - 4 © of Weeding = * wor io v3 2 0 0 
Second ditto, ribbling it cloſe overwart 4 © O Harveſting VV „5 59:0 0 
Harrowing it overwart „ þ o 5 ©| Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb, at 8 
Rolling — — — — 0 3 0 one ſhilling and two pence per coomb 12 © 
Third ploughing, a roving — — 2 10 O Carrying out ditto, at fix times, as before 5 0 © 
Fourth ditto, a clean earth = 5 | ——— 
; | e ä 
| 29 18 © a9 E org OE 
Second Year, Barley. | Seventh I ears White Oats. i 
Rent, &cc. — — 15 © o Rent, &c. 3 1 15 0 0 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth — 4 © o | Firſt ploughing, a clean earth 4 4 0 0 
 Harrowing down the ridges 2 0 5 o Water-furrowing 2 * „„ 
Expences of mucking, at twenty loads per Second ploughing, a clean earth _ = 4 0 0 
acre, and ſpreading the muck, ſuppoſed to Water-furrowing 8 - Bak. 
be at the farmer's houſe ' = — 10 © Third ploughing, ſowing earth, and harrow- —- | 
Second ploughing, the ſowing earth, as it Ge ing 2.” * Ts "£0 + 
may be done with a double-breaſted | Twenty coomb of ſeed . 920800 
plough, to ſhut up the barks; that and the I Weeding on ED oi wt i be 0 
harrowing — — — 4 © O Harveſting, two ſhillings and fix-pence per 
Seventeen comb and two buſhels of ſeed- | acre —U— — — — 
barley, at eight ſhillings and fix-pence per Threſhing one hundred and twenty coomb 
coomb — — — — 


7 8 9ſ Carrying out fix times, and marketing 


40 13 9 


Rent, &c. — = 15 © 0 
One clean earth, and harrowing ten acres for ; 
tares, and water furrowing, _ nn 2 
Five coomb of feed-tares 2 
Cutting, making, loadin 1 and 1 of 
fifteen loads of tare fod 
Ploughing up the tare land, avlean ear 
Overwarting another clean earth 
r OT 
Firſt ploughing for n ten b a 
-. earth - 2 
Second ploughing drawing the > ridges into 
barks — x o 
Third ploughing, cibbling, it overwar 3. 18 
Harrowing it flat — 5. 4 
Fourth ploughing, a clean _ ; draw it on 
to the ſteach | . 
Fifth ploughing, ſowiog earth upſet it , grid 
W 8 „ 
Turnep ſeed . a 
2 © 
I 5 


6 


Firſt hoeing, at four fillings per acre 
— ditto, at two — and ſix- pence 


Ninth Year, Wheat and "rg 


Eighth Year, Tares and Turneps. I. 5. d. 


| 


| Seventy codmb of barley, at foren fillings * 


„ 2 19. 


o o o ROO 


8 


H U 8 


Seventh Tear. 


[One hundred and twenty coomb of white oats, 


at eight ſhilli r coomb — | 60 © 
Shack for 6 2 =— — — > oO © 
o © 
( Eighth Year. | * eng 
| Fifteen load of tares = -'- - - - » I5.0 ® 
Ten acres of turneps to buy cattle in, and fat- 
ten on them, to ſell elf in the ſpring, worth 
er e - - = '- 30 0 0 
4 — 
45 0 © 


Ninth Year . 


Sixty coomb of wheat, at fourteen ſhillings 
| and Hixpence per coomb — - 87 
0 


e 2 > hp + 


oO 0Q 

s © 

and ſixpence per comb 26 5 © 
. x © © 


a 115 © 
Firſt Vear. Sixth Year, 
bas ea hpi nine e nw) heh 
Expences 29 18 O Produce - 85 10 © 
Produce - - 110 o Expences- 45 © © 
E dT 2s. &., þ F008 <= '= 40 10 © 
Second Yeur. | FT” Seventh Year. 
[Produce - 66 © o Produce. - 50 © 0 
Expences 38 6 3 Expences - - 46 6 0 
as wu 7 13 9 Profit - - = 314 0 
Thi Year. E. ghth Year, 
Produce = - 62 © o Produce ' + - 45 0: o 
Expences - - 26 13 © . — 39 14 6 
Profit -' - - 35 7. o Prot 17 7 
Fourth Year. Ninth Year. . | 


Produce - 76 10 © Produce - - 115 


Expences - -- 44 10 © Expences - - 41 6 6 
| 1 4 | — — — — 
. e e 73 13 6 
| | Fifth Year. 
Expences - - 29 18 o 
Produce - - 110 © 
Loſs - - 28 8 00 | 
Profit. L0oſs. 
; I, 8. d. My Ez? 1. 3, d. 
2d Year - 7 13 9 iſt Year - 28 8 0 
zd Year - - 35 7 o th Year = 28 8 o 
4th Year - < 2 © © - | | 
6th Year - - 40 10 © Loſs of 2 years 56 16:0 
th Year - - 3 14 oO | 
th Year - 13 6 : — 7 
gth Year —— 73 13 6 
Profit of 7 years 198 5 9 
e 56 16 © | 1 
5 144. 9. 9 Totalprofit {a njne your; 


| Which is ow a fourteen ſhillings and eight- 


| pence per annum, or rather better than fifteen ſhillings 


Rent, &c. = 15 0 O | 
Ploughing and ſowing the tare land with 
wheat, water-furrowing, &c. - 2 10 0 
Five coomb of ſeed red- ſtalked wheat - 4 © © 
Weeding OS Cs „ 3. ® 
Harveſting = Ras. 2d - 2.10 © 
Haulming  _. - 2 „ 0 18.9 
'Threſhing ſixty coomb &« = = 3 0 © 
Carrying out ditto, &c. 2 10 © 
Ploughing and ſowing the turnep land with 
barley, 8 — and Water- 
furrowing - 2 I0 
| Eight coomb of feed puny barley ps 3 4 
Weeding = - I 
Harveſting © + —- C 993 
Threſhing ſeventy * SS 0-28 
'Canying out ſeventy coomb -—- I. 10 
" R 0 D UC EE 
Firſt Year. 
* worth - - I 10 0 
| > * ” ” Ghond Yau: 
One hundred and ſixty- coomb of barley, at | 
eight ſhillings per comb oo. 64 o © 
Shack for cattle- - =. »»», ĩ̃ F 
a . — — — — * — — 
We 66 © © 
Third Year. 
Feed of clover before it is ſeeded - 20 0 0 
Thirty-two buſhels of clover-ſeed, at one | 
pound five ſhillings N . 3 40 © © 
Feed after © Sn . 
; 62 0 © 
Fourth Tet: 
One hundred comb of- wheat, at fifteen au. 
lings per coomb - —, = = - 75 0 o 
Shack for cattle — „5 „„ „ 00 
| | ons dint 76 10 0 
Fifth Year. 
Sheep-feed J 3 0 
—— Sirch Year, 5 
9 ren and twenty coonib of what, 
ourteen ſhillings per comb 84 o- 
1 2 85 10 0 


per acre. * 
But I ſhould obſerve, that as a crop of clover-ſeed i is 


che moſt uncertain and various of any that is grown, I 
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have reckoned leſs for it by far than multitudes produce, | Thi 

though, at the ſame time, — bring nothing a all. EE e Ver. 

; 17 a N 4 1 „ which I have been often | Rent, cee. „ 

0 7 ſeveral w new the crop, once produced the . e122 In. 2, 4,210.0: 8 

Me: five buſhels per acre. It 2 all — a * Rn 1 t : 

4 riday, and 2 4 3 a change of weather, Stacking, 8 85 14 5 

by great rewards to his workmen, and bringing c f ighi , ehb34t; oi. 

4 into the field, and feeding them well, n 3 CR . 4 , 0 12 o 

| . ry 8 an 1 * * * the Saturday, and Fifteen eee 5s JW Prot ck} 1%; 51M; H1''D 

cleared the whole into barn. It n raining i N 34006 246 6-0G 1 i. 

night, and ſo much fucceeding bad Sis = = — „ Wee 9 1 5 4 

the crops were, in general, greatly damaged. His pro- ai 53 ER aan 

duced, as I ſaid, one hundred buſhels, all which he ſold 5 Fourth Year. 27 6 4 

at three pounds ten ſhillings per buſhel, ariſing to three | 3 me. 

hundred and fifty pounds. And a few years ago I ſaw the | . ; Wi | 

ſame field with a crop of clover, which did not produce Rent, „ß HI a DD Pos. oe 

twenty pecks, and that ſo wretched as to fetch nothing. | Mowing and making twelve acres, at three p 
T read this calculation to a farmer, and he obſerved, one of. en ito Od LI 

that I ſhould reckon eighty buſhels for the crop ; and as it rs Se: 1 Yr i bs 1 0 

: often 1 I will give you another total, with that © eighing and — %% ²˙· 4 - 

alteration, that your readers may adopt eith 7 XPpEnces on ease 

to their idea of the chance, y aCopt either, according Fifteen ene = = = = = = = p 8 - 

Es 1 a To os - | Manuring two acres as above - - - 5 q 8 
Profit — — — 248 13 9 | ; | a? | 
T Tn * | 29 4 4 

—— 1 Fifth Year- | 
191 17 9 5 

1 K. r „ 

which is twenty-one pounds fix ſhillings and five- | id F »__ - - e "3876 

per annum, or "ten 3 a guinea — 1 ts — Lins * making ten acres - - - - : 10 d 
As I mention back-carriage in this calculation, I will We: 118. RE NPY TS 

explain my meaning. We generally carry our corn to | E n _- - -:- 0 0 

Ipſwich, Manningtree, or hetford, from which places 1 . RE. EC 3 0 

we load home with coals for blackſmiths, or any perſons M W_—_—xC<ua-- rH TrTc7.T 

that want them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for the anuring two acres as „„ © 3 

carriage of a loading, twelve ſhillings per chaldron ey | — 

we generally bring one and a half. But as we may acci- 7: an 27 15 10 

dentally carry our corn where none is to be had, I make | _ . 

ſuch allowance as to bring it near the truth. " K — ; 

. F he n ; ent, C. 93 — - - _, „ — — 

Calculation of nine Years Expences and Profit of tiue „ | Mowing and making nine a eee 1 
of Graſs-Land, the Soil ſuppoſed to Ka L 3 Stacking, &c, = : - - . =... - 44 
above Arable- Land, with no- other Difference than being Weighing, Ke. - © | 1 , 
Graſs er Ploughed, . | | Expences on cattle = e - - © 13 

| ; | Fifteen crones = 4 : 3 

Firſt Year's Expences. I. 8. d. Manuring two acres as above - = = - - 5 9 4 

Rent, &c. E „% ee es. Q  e T7 5 o O w | | : — ———————— 

Mowing, making and cocking ten acres of | 28 6 4 
graſs to hay at three ſhillings per acre with | Seventh Year, | 

od erkditdthe.; 2 6 15 0 0 

9 3 8 ten 8 O 3 | 5 g JJ WF" 

Expences on four goings of hay when 5 5 . 3 —_— and making twelve acres - - = , 16 0 
ſold, weighing, and market - - - 0 16 o ors ing, &.... 116 0 

N. B. Nothing is reckoned for carriage as | 4 eighing, xe... 018 0 
manure is brought bac. F —_ eee, 

Fifteen old crones, bought in Auguſt = = 3 15 o bee e !!. v 

Expences in buying ſheep - - - 0 E 0 —__—_— TIF 

Three cows at five pounds each = - - 15 4 0 £ — 

A ſow, and ten pigs three weeks old - - 212 6 RE 30 4 4 

Suppoling two acres to be manured each year Eighth Year, ; 

with twenty-ſix loads per acre. | | 

Forty loads of clay, at two-pence halfpenny I Kent, &.. 15 0 0 
r Mowing and making eight acres = - - 14 0 

Twelve ditto of aſhes, mortar, or rotten 4 14 
dung, brought from Bury; ſix waggon Weighing, ce 0 10 0 

| _ at eleven ſhillings and ſixpence per . PPV 

d I SOILS. Xpences = = - = - = \- = 0 wi 
Expences of carrying it on, and ſpreading, &c. 1 8 Manuring two acres as above - - - - 5 0 * 
Turning and mixing manure = - - - -. © 4 © a ny 3 | 3 
Second Year. 45 16 10 Ninth Year. , > 

. ⅛ĩͤ ß. R | 

Mowing, making, &c. of ſix acres of g S ETA >= e $5 

Stacking, &c. fx loads of hay = 4 ge - 18 0 2 3 making ten acres "> - '- = 

Weighing, marketing, &c, = - - 0 10 o Wei 155 FFF 

e WBW 12 nu hom 4 nn LEES SCC. 
een, Tak V 

Manuring two acres as above - - = = 5 0 7 „ 

28 16 10 


P R O D U C E. — ky Eighth Year. W217 - 
| 4 | 1 i | 250 ; 4. 8. d. 

"| Firſt Year, | Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten - 20 © © 

| ERA | I. s. d. Twenty crones, fold per couple at fixteen 
Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, and . thillings -. << „ 16 0 > 
the winter at two pounds per load - 16 © o0|[Fourcow- -.- - - « - - - - 16'0 0 
Fifteen old crones ſold fat, with their lambs LOWE, nn d 


at fifteen ſhillings per couple - - — 11 5 © | + Ti ab Wee 

As no expences are calculated for the dairy, IR oy 24540 
ſuch as wood, utenſils, &c. I ſhall lay the nnd Ye 7 oh Ninth Year. | 

clear profit of the cows at four pounds ea, ], FRE | i la 1 
which is what I have generally made of . - Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten - - - 20 0 0 
mine, every thing paid, and yet kept acalf _ | Twenty crones, ſold per couple at fourteen * 
now and then for ſtock : one I reckon this | ſhillings = - = rr 14 © © 
, e =: 2 = a e's: $6" 0. © 

I ſhall not explain all the method of manag- One fow ))) T7 0 0 
ing the hogs, but lay the clear profit of a | e e e "1,7: heli 
ſow at different ſums, ſuch as I have gene- | | | ny 57 0 0 
rally found my own produce = = = + 6 f Expences. 5 os” 1 
45 5 © | e OP "& 1:4 6 

Second Year. ers aft Fear g 16 ro rſt Ter 3 0 

| 15 | 2d Year - - 28 16 10 2d Year - 49 5 © 
Eight loads of hay waſted to ſeven, and ſold | zd Year - - 27 6 4 3d Year - 48 15 0 
at two pounds per load += - - 14 © 0 Ath Year - » 29 4 4 48th Lear 57 10 © 
Twenty crones, ſold fat at ſeventeen ſhillings | | 5th Year - - 27 15 10 Fth Tear - 52 10 © 
per couple. e „17 0 © | 6th Year - 28 6 4 th Fear - 51 10 © 
Three cows, at four pounds each - - 12 © 0 7th Year - 30 4 4 7JthYear - - 62 © o 
One fow „ > » 7 Se...” 6 5 0 8th Year - » 29 4 4 th Vea 57 15 © 
| gth Year - 22 13 © qgthYear « 57 © o 

. | 495 © —  , — 

Third Year. aß 269 8 2 „ 481-10 0 

| — — 269 8 2 


Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, ſold at [ | | [OSHA $f: — 
two pounds per load - - - 16 © of Th | 1.5." FS 24-80 
Fifteen crones, ſold at fifteen ſhillings per e e | — — 
couple - -'- =. - 1 5 0 Which is twenty-three pounds eleven fhillings and 
Four cows, the new one at three pounds (the two-pence per annum, or one- pound three ſhillings per 
' calf is now a cow ö f 0 ole profit. I ae e ee e Bu 
o . die The above account diſplays the vaſtly ſuperior advan - 
| « ; 1-1 254 cha leans * of graſs, with us, to arable lan. oy Fs 
; | r oe | i: Lou will certainly remark, that nothing in the above 
Fourth Year. account is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock; but in anſwer to 
| | 1% that I ſhould obſerve, that nothing is calculated in the 
Foutteen loads of hay waſted to twelve - 24 0 © arable account for ſome bad years, when in ſuch land not 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at fifteen a. quarter of a crop is produced: and I do not mean this 
nr 11 5 © calculation as perfect (that is impoſſible) but only to diſ- 
Four cows, the new one three pounds five | cover the proportion between the one method and the other; 
W bn © and from what I have obſerved, and gathered from the 
— mr TT. information which the moſt intelligent farmers can give 
| | me, I am clearly of opinion, that the chances, on the 
57 10 © whole, are much in favour of the graſs-land, the crop of 
hay and ſeed being much more regular than thoſe of corn, 
| . - | clover, or turneps; and ſuppoſing the eighty buſhels of : 
Twelve loads of hay waſted to ten 20 0 © clover-ſeed, yet the graſs profit far exceeds the arable, 
Fifteen. crones, ſold per couple at ſixkteen even then; but, as I obſerved, the probability lies againſt 
dla. ß“; ““ the latter, ſuppoſing the profit to be only fifteen pounds 
Four cows, the new one at three pounds ten 1 fourteen ſhillings and eight-pence per annum. | | 
PP Ä 6-19 6 $220 2 I may remind you, that I ſuppoſed this twenty acres to 
Ont hw 47056 ³˙·wü o·˙m5ww‚pͤ WY be an addition to a farm, not one by itſelf, and fo com- 
- ———— | pared the reſpective profits; therefore I have not allowed 
: 512 10 © | ny thing for the feed which the above-mentioned cattle 
Sixth Year... may accidentally have on the arable land, or turneps 
| PT which they may expend in the winter z and for this reaſon, 
Ten loads of hay waſted to eight - - - 16 o © | cauſe, although it appears to me that graſs is the moſt 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at 16 ſhillings 12 0 © profitable huſbandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed 
2 
O 


Fifth Year. 
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Four cows = «., - - „„ 16 o o land ſhould undoubtedly be a part of every graſs-farm, 
BL EEE | for the raiſing turneps, ſome artificial graſs, and ſtover 
moved for the winter's food.. 
ope your readers will peruſe this i i 
1 candour, 180 believe =p ny 1 1 ho 3 
| Tn I truth of any I can make, either from my own experience, 
Fourteen load of hay waſted to twelve .- — 2 4 0 offer beſt information. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 317. 
ws crones, ſold per couple at ſeventeen _- | 1 571 > eh | 
1 line 4 0 0 State of the Expence of a hoed Crop of Wheat, and the Profit 
oo — 23 1 ͤ of, ee In of it compared with that of the common Huſbandry. 
| Dei ol ͤ 11 br 5 © o I propoſe here to ſtate the expence of a hoed wheat- 
1 | crop. If this is done in any place where the price of la- 
3 62 © o bour is known, it will be eaſy from thence to calculate the 
* | || — expe 95 ſuch crops in any other places. 
| 4 | | 
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| Seventh Year. 


When 


When wheat is to be horſe-hoed, it is planted upon ten inch partitions, and about two inches on each outſide 
three - baut ridges, about four feet and eight or nine inches | of the rows, is the whole to be hand-hoed (for the hoe- 
broad. If the ſoil is poor, they may be made broader, plough does the reſt) theſe are about one fourth part of 
but ſhould mot be much narrowet, other wiſe there Will | the ridge, and ſhould be done for eighteen · pence an acre: 
not be room enough to plough the intervals. Two rows | but it is a good way 4e agree with dhe hoers to cleanſe the 
of wheat, about ten inches aſunder, are drilled upon the || rows alſo of Weeds; and as theſe ought to be well done 
top of each ridge, and. then the intervals or ſpaces be- | they expect ſomething, mate than for common work, and 
tween the double rows will be about three feet and ten || they will:coſt near half a crown per acre. y 
inches wide. R For reaping the prices are various; from five pr fix 6 

For the firſt crop the land ſbould be well prepared, and | ten ſhillings per acre; at a medium, eight filings 15 a 
very clean: it will therefore coſt more than the following | high price. The drilled wheat, having ſcarcely any weeds 
crops; and if the land is not in good heart, the firſt crops | in it, and ſtanding upon only about a fourth part of the 
will be the ſmalleſt, for hoeing greatly improves it. The ridge, is eaſter and much quicker reaped than ſown wheat 
following eſtimate is of the ſucceeding crops. _ and not really worth above half the common price; "ay 

The neceſſary culture for theſe is, once ploughing in] for che above reaſon, I ſhall allow, for reaping and carry- 
autumn, to form the new ridges for the next crop. This] ing ſix ſhillings per acre. loa qr 1! 
may be done with three horſes; for the intervals, by fre-] Wheat-ſtraw is a valuable article in the neighbourhood 
quent hoeing, are kept in fine tilth, and are ploughed at] of London; and the {traw, chaff, &c. might be reckon- 
one bout; and. the middle of the ridges where the laſt} ed here to pay for threſhing and carrying the corn to 
crop ſtood, being only the breadth of two narrow furrows, market: here it is otherwiſe, an allowance is to be made. 
are eaſily ploughed at another bout; ſo that theſe ridges, | And as the diſtance from the market is uncertain, I ſhail 
which in common ploughing required three bouts with | charge the carrying out, and at market, a ſhilling per 
four. horſes, are now ploughed at two with three horſes. quarter, beſides the value of the ſtraw. | 

The intervals, after the corn is planted, are hoe- Some eſtates: are tythe-free ; others pay in kind, or 2 

ploughed at one bout, to or from the rows, They are | modus. I ſhall reckon the 4ythe at four ſhillings per acre, 
uſually thus ploughed four times, once in the beginning Suppoſe the rent is ſixteen {billings per acre, there fe- 
of winter, and three times afterwards in the ſpring and | main to be added the taxes, orxates payable by the tenant 
ſummer, - I 1 which, at two ſhillings in the pound- rent, come to nine- 

The ten inch. partitions, or. ſpaces, between the rows | teen-pence og OE ET I NS TD 
of wheat, are hand-hoed about the end of March: once I reckon nothing for dung or manure; for land that is 
is generally ſufficient, becauſe the wheat ſoon afterwards | proper for wheat, allowing ſufficient intervals and hoeing, 
ſpreads, covers the partitions, and keeps down the weeds. | requires none, If the.wheat of the firſt crops is weak in 
The rows are alſo to be weeded. This is all the plough- | the ſpring, a top-drefling of the rows will be of ſervice, or 
ing and hoeing that is commonly necellary till harveſt, afterwards, if the proper hoeings have not been given the 
But as in ſome years it may be proper to plough the ridges | preceding year; but this ſeldom happens; for hoe ing 
in autumn at five or ſix furrows, or plough them twice, | makes the plants ſtrong, and if then alſo top-dreſſed, they 
ſometimes to hoe-plough the intervals more than four | would be in danger of lodging. . | 
times, or to give them a trench-ploughing, where the | The whole expence, at theſe. prices, of horſe-hoed 
ſtaple is deep enough to admit of it, I thall make a full | wheat, js, per acre, as follows: 


allowance for theſe, and charge two ploughings and fix | - CES 44 
horſe-hoeings every yeaece. J | Two ploughings in autumn, with three horſes o 8 9 
The hiring price in ſome parts of Middleſex [for | Harrowing, ſeed, and drilling — - 3 


ploughing a ftrong loam the firſt time, in the common | Six hoe - ploughings of the intervals, with three 
way, is ſeven or eight ſhillings an acre; I ſhall ſay eight | horſes - 


. of O 13 2 
ſhillings, They work. about eight hours, and plough | Hand-hoeing, weeding, and harveſting -  ' © 1 5 
about an acre a day with four horſes. The price of 'the | Carrying out twenty buſhels, and at market, | 
labour may be thus diſtinguiſhed: to the . ploughman | (beſides the value of the ſtraw and chaff )- - . 
twenty-pence, andboy eight- pence a day, including their at one ſhilling per quarter 0 2 6 
beer; and then the horſes and harneſs, &c. will come to | T'ythe, rent, and taxes MN 11 7 
ſeventeen-pence a day each. Twice ploughing therefore | „ 5 „ 
in autumn, with three horſes, comes to eight ſhillings N : 254. 


and nine-pence. * | | . | 

The tops of the ridges are to be rolled with a light | This is the whole expence, ſuppoſing the ſoil to be a 
roller, or harrowed once or twice with two very light | ſtrong loam, the wages high, and the horſes hired ; but 
harrows, to break the clods, and lay the tops of the | when done by the farmer's own horſes, or the ſoil lighter, 
ridges ſmooth for drilling. The harrows are faſtened to- and they work more hours in a day, the expence will be 
gether by a pole; and a horſe, walking in the furrow, | a great deal leſs, as we ſhall ſee below: in ſome places it 
draws the two harrows, one upon each ridge. A rolling | will not much exceed half this ſum. | 
in the ſame manner is alſo uſeful in the ſpring, when the] It has been already ſhewn, that one hundred acres of 
earth is pretty dry, and before the partitions are hand- I hor{e-hoed wheat, much of it a light, poor foil, produced 
hoed. Theſe rollings and harrowings, of two ridges at | near twenty buſhels per acre; and that a ſtrong ſoil, by a 
once, by once horſe, are done at a ſmall expence ; and not ] medium of twenty hoed crops, produced about twenty- 
being neceſſary every year, may coſt about four-pence: | four buſhels per acre, both nine-gallon meaſure; and 
but to make the total an even ſum, I ſhall charge for them] therefore we might reckon here a middling crop about 
(and uncovering the plants, if any clods happen to fall ] tweaty-four buſhels : but to avoid all ſuſpicion of parti 
upon them at the firſt hoe-ploughing) ſeven-pence half- | ality, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that a good loam may, one year 
Penny per ACHE. > | n+ with another, produce only the leaſt of theſe, or twenty 
Te uſual quantity of ſeed is three pecks, and if it] buſhels per acree. „„ on” | 
coſts five ſhillings and fix-pence. per buſhel, is four ſhil- The mean price of wheat at Windſor market, for the 
lings and three halfpence per acre. The drilling is per- | laſt twenty years, ending at Michaelmas, 1762, is nearly 
formed by a man and boy, and one horſe. They may | four ſhilling and eight-pence three farthings per buſhe!, 
drill fix acres a day: I ſhall ſay but five, which is nine- | and twenty buſhels, at this rate, come to four pounds 
pence per acre. 75 N fourteen ſhillings and ſeven-pence . ſo the profit of the 

The intervals ſhould be kept in fine tilth : they are | horſe-hoed wheat is one pound fourteen ſhillings and ſe- 
hoe-ploughed at one bout: three horſes are ſufficient for | ven-pence per acre, or above two rents. 
the firſt two hoeings, . and two for the reſt. I ſhall ] Your ingenious correſpondent has above Rated the pro- 
reckon three for each hoeing, and then fix hoeings come || duce and expence of twenty acres of arable land for nine 
to thirteen ſhillings and two-pence, N | years, according to the courſe of huſbandry practiſed - 

The price for hand-hoeing of beans the firſt time is | bis neighbourhood, I ſhall, by way of compariſon, = 

about five ſhillings per acre ; I ſhall call it ſix; and as the | culate the profit of theſe twenty acres, ſuppoſing ae 


3 


H US. 


had been under crops of hoed wheat during theſe nine 
years. | 2 . e Dey OR 

{ reckon, from your correſporident's acedunt, the 
wages of his ploughmen to be about fourteen-pence, and 
a boy four-pence- a day {if not allowed beer) and the 
horſes a ſhilling a day each; in all, hve ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, beſides repairs: and if they work more than eight 
hours, his land being lighter than the above, they may 
plough about an acre and a half a day, which brings the 
price tor ploughing to near his reckoning of four ſhillings 
per acre.” If this is not exact, he will rectify 8 mall 
ſtate the ploughings and horſe-hoeings in this proportion, 
and allow three horſes, though fewer will do in this land. 
The rent-charges, I ſuppoſe, include the tenant's taxes; 
if not, they are to be added to the expence. As the tythe 


The other items are computed in proportion to his, and 
the above, ſtate of the expence; and as I abated four 
buſhels in the above crop per acre, I thall do the ſame 
here, and reckon a middling crop of hoed wheat) at only 
eighteen buſhels; his producing, by a medium of three 
crops, twenty-two buſhels and two fifths per acre. The 
expence of a horſe-hoed acre of this land will be nearly 
as follows: | 


The expence of theſe twenty 


acres in nine years, as char- 
ed - — — 


To which is to be added for 
four hundred loads of dung 20 0 © 


361 10 3 f 381 10 0 


ber 


77 
©) 


Remains the profit in nine years 


o » | 2 
Which is, per acre per annum, near 


19 
3 V 


| theſe twenty acres; but it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that 
that half that quantity could be made from the ſeven 


crops ; ſo that at leaſt four hundred loads muſt be had 
elſewhere : 


z and the dung is at a high price in that neigh- 
bourhood, I have charged but a ſhilling a load for it. 
dr 


ed loads.could be made from theſe ſeven crops, it muſt 


_ from the nine crops of wheat, which not being ne- 
e 


ary in the hoeing culture, is worth, to be ſold, more 
per load than I have reckoned above; and the value of 
it ſhould. then be added to the profit of the hoed crops. 


et us next compare the whole profit of theſe twenty 


is not mentioned in his account, I do not charge it here. | 


| they 
| trouble and loſs 


| provided : Secondly, 


EE 15) Jo.” 8 
Twice ploughing in autumn, with three horſes, 5 
and harrowing - - - o 3 OL 
Seed three pecks (fifteen ſhillings and four- 
pence per coomb at a medium) and drilling 
five acres a day e . 
Six hoe-ploughings, with three horſes 9 
Hand- hoeing (at four ſhillings per acre, reck- = 
oned for turnips in the account) and weed- 
ing - - TS. 0 1 * 
Harveſting, three ſhillings and nine- : 
threſhing four coomb and a half, four ſhil- | 
| ings and ten-pence - „ 
Carrying out four coomb and a half, and at 
market VVG - 8 4 1 
Nient- charges — - - 0-18 .© 
Total expence per acre I 19 92 
The three crops of wheat were ſold, at a me- 
dium, for fourteen ſhillings and five-pence 
and four ſevenths per coomb, which, for 
cigh:cen buſhels, comes to - 7 v3 
Profit per acre I. 
The twenty acres, in nine years, produced 
ſeven crops, valued at five hundred and 
three pounds; but in the ninth year, the 
crop of ſixty coomb is caſt by miſtake at 
eighty-ſeven pounds, which ſhould be but 
half that ſum ; deduCting therefore forty- 
three pounds ten ſhillings, the produce 
amounts to - SMS 459 10 0 


There were eight hundred loads of dung laid upon 


But if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that more than four hun- 


alſo be admitted, that a quantity in proportion would be | 


u A 


8 4. 

The profit, in nine years, of the hoed crops, 

amounts to <a v0. #5. tata dos ne BRY 1 $1 
The profit in that time by the common huſ-,. ' 

bandry - VVV 


Balance in favour of the New Huſbandry | 149 5. 3 b 


Hence appears the great ſuperiority of the hoeing cul- 
ture; and even allowing the clover had produced four 
buſhels of ſeed per acre, the New Huſbandry is ſtill by 
far the moſt profitable. ee 
 HYACINTH, the name of a very 
flowers, of which ſeveral 
Engliſh gardens. - | 1 55 
All the different ſorts of hyacinths are propagated by 
ſeeds, or of ſets from the old bulbs; the former method 
has been but little practiſed in England till very lately; 
but in Holland and Flanders, it has been followed many 
years, and by this means they have obtained an amazing 
variety of the moſt beautiful flowers. Few floriſts in 
England think it worth while to wait four or five years for 
the flowers of a plant, which, when produced, might not 
perhaps deſerve to be preſerved; but they do not conſider 
that it is only the loſs of the firſt four or five years aſter 
the ſowing; for if they continue ſowing every year 
after they begins there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers an- 
nually, which will conſtantly produce ſome ſorts different 
from what they were before poſſeſſed of; and new flow- 
ers being always the moſt valuable to ſkilful gardeners,. 
will tr prove a ſufficient recompence. for their 


beautiful genus of | 
ſpecies are now cultivated in the 


* 


of time beſtowed on their culture. WR 
The method of raifing theſe flowers from ſeed, is as, 


| follows: Firſt, let' a ſufficient quantity of good ſeed: 


NN ſhould be ſaved either from ſemi- double, or ſuch. 
ingle flowers as are large, and have good properties) be 


One or more ſhallow boxes, or 
pots, ſhould be procured, which muſt be filled with freſh, 


light, ſandy ſoil, laying the ſurface very level, on which 


the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as equally as poſſible, and cover- 


ed about half an inch thick with the ſame light earth: 


the time for this work is about the middle of Auguſt. 


| Theſe boxes or pots ſhould be placed where they may en- 


joy the morning ſun only, till the latter end of September, 


| at which time they ſhould be removed into a warmer ſi- 


tuation, and about the latter end of October be placed 


under a common hot- bed frame, where they may remain 


during the winter and ſpring months, to be protected 
from hard froſts; but they ſhould be expoſed to the open 
air, when the weather is mild, by taking off the glaſſes. 
In February or March, the young plants will begin to ap- 


pear above ground, at which time they muſt be carefully 
| ſcreened from the froſts, otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed 


while ſo young; but they muſt not be covered at that 
ſeaſon, except in the night, or very bad weather; for 
when the plants are come up, they will, if too cloſe co- 
vered, draw up very tall and ſlender, and thereby prevent 
the growth of their roots. At the end of March, if the 


| weather prove good, they may be removed out of the 


frame, placing them in a warm ſituation ; and, if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, they ſhould now and then have a little 
water, and be kept very clear from weeds, which would 
ſoon overſpread the tender plants, and deſtroy them. 
Towards the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May, theſe boxes ſhould be removed into a cooler ſitua- 
tion; for the heat of the ſun at that ſeaſon would be too 
great for theſe tender plants, cauſing their blades to decay 
much ſconer than they would, if they were ſcreened from 
its violence. In this ſhady ſituation they ſhould remain 
during the heat of ſummer, obſerving to keep them con- 
ſtantly clear from weeds; but you muſt not place them 
under the dripping of trees, &c. nor ſhould you give 
them any water after their blades are decayed; for that 
would infallibly rot their roots. About the latter end of 
Auguſt, you ſhould ſift a little light rich earth over the 
ſurface of the boxes, and then remove them again into a 
warmer ſituation, and treat them, during the winter, 
ſpring, and ſummer months, as was before directed; and 
the * year, about the middle of Auguſt, ſhould be 


| prepared a bed of Jight, rich, ſandy ſoil, in proportion to 


acres In nine years, in both theſe methods of huſbandry. 


(the quantity of ſeedling roots, 


the ſurface of which ſhould 
| be 


3 =, 
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de very eyen z then take out the earth from the boxes in 


which the plants were raiſed, into a ſieve, in order to get 
out all the roots, which, by this time, if they have grown 
well, will be about the ſize of ſmall peaſe: theſe roots 
ſhould be placed upon the bed at about three inches aſun- 


der, obſerving to ſet the bottom part of their roots down- 


wards; then they ſhould be covered over two inches 
thick with the ſame light earth; but as it will be impoſſible 
to get all the ſmall roots out of the earth in the boxes, 
the earth ſhould be ſpread upon another bed equally, and 
covered over with light earth, by which method none 
will be loſt, be they ever ſo ſmall. 
Theſe beds muſt be arched over with hoops, and in 
very hard froſty weather muſt be covered with mats, &c. 
to protect them from froſt; and in the ſpring, when the 
green leaves are above ground, if the weather ſhould be 
very dry, they ſhould have a little water ſparingly; for 
nothing is more 1 to theſe bulbs than too great 


quantities of moiſture. During the ſummer ſeaſon, the 


beds muſt be kept clear from weeds; but after the blades 
are decayed, the roots ſhould not have any water: in 
autumn the ſurface of the bed ſhould be ſtirred with a ve- 


ry ſhort hand-fork, being exceeding careful not to thruſt | 


it ſo deep as to touch the roots, which, if hurt, are very 
ſubject to periſh ſoon after. Then a little freſh, light, 
rich earth, ſhould be ſifted over the bed about an inch 
thick, or ſomething more. In winter, the beds ſhould be 
covered again as above directed. In this bed the roots 
may continue two years; the third ſummer when the 
leaves are decayed, the roots ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and may be kept out of the ground till Auguſt, when they 
ſhould be planted into new beds, prepared as before, at the 
diſtance of ſix inches aſunder ; in theſe beds the roots may 
remain till they flower, during which time they ſhould 
be treated as before, with this difference only, that inſtead 
of covering them with mats in the winter, the ſurface of 
the ground ſhould be covered with tanners- bark. 
When the flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, thoſe which 
have good properties ſhould be marked, by thruſting a 


ſmall ſtick down by each root; which roots at the time of 


taking them up ſhould be ſelected from the reſt, and 
planted by themſelves, though it is by no means adviſable 
to reject any of the other roots till they have blown two 
ears, before which their worth cannot be aſcertained, 
hen the roots are taken up, they ſhould be laid into the 
earth again in an horizontal poſition, leaving the green 


leaves hanging downwards from the roots, whereby the | 


great moiſture contained in their very ſucculent leaves 
and flower-ſtalks will be exhaled, and prevented from en- 
tering the roots, which when ſuffered to return into them, 
is very often the cauſe of their rotting. In this poſition 
the root ſhould remain until the leaves are quite dried off, 
when they muſt be taken up, and after being cleared from 
all manner of filth which would be hurtful to them, they 
muſt be laid up in boxes, where they may be preſerved 
dry until September, which is the proper ſeaſon for plant · 
ing them again. | | 

We ſhall now proceed to the culture of ſuch hyacinths as 
either have been obtained from Holland, or have been pro- 


duced from ſeeds in England. The want of ſkill in this parti- | 
cular has occaſioned the ill-ſucceſs moſt people have had 


with them here, which has occaſioned their being ſo much 
neglected, ſuppoſing their roots to degenerate after they 
have flowered in England; which is a great miſtake, for 
were the roots managed with the ſame art as is practiſed 
in Holland, there is no reaſon to doubt but they would 
thrive full as well with us as there. 1 | 
The foil in which theſe flowers ſucceed beſt, is a light, 
ſandy, freſh, rich, loamy earth, which may be compoſed 
alter the following manner: take half freſh earth from a 
common, or paſture-land, which is of a ſandy loam ; this 
ſhould not be taken above eight or nine inches deep at 
moſt ; and if taken with the turf, or green ſward with it, 
it will till be better, provided it has time to rot; to this 
ſhould be added a fourth partof ſea-ſand,and the other fourth 
part of rotten cow-dung : theſe ſhould be well mixed to- 
ether, and thrown into a heap, where the whole may 
remain till wanted; but the whole ſhould be turned over 
once every month. If this compoſt be made two years 
before it is uſed, it will be much the better; but if uſed, 
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ſooner, it ſhould be turned oftener, that the parts may the 
better unite. 

This foil ſhould be laid two feet deep in the beds which 
are deſigned for hyacinths, and a little rotten cow. dun 
or tanners- bark may be laid at the bottom, which wil 
be within reach of the fibres, but ſhould by no means 
touch the bulb. If the ſoil be very wet where theſe beg; 
are made, they ſhould be raiſed ten or twelve inches aboye 
the ſurface; but if it be dry, they need not be raiſed aboye 
three or four. 7 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe. roots is towards the 
middle or latter end of — Wat according to the earli. 
neſs or lateneſs of the ſeaſon, or the weather which then 
happens; but it is adviſable never to plant them when the 


ground is extremely dry, unleſs there be a proſpect of ſome 


1 


rain ſoon after; for if the weather ſhould continue dry a 


conſiderable time after, the roots will contract a mouldi- 
neſs, which will certainly deſtroy them. _ 

Theſe beds will require no farther care until the fro 
comes on, at which time they ſhould have fome rotten 


tan ſpread over the bed, about four inches thick; and if 


the alleys on each fide of the bed are filled up, either with 
rotten tan, dung, or ſand, it will prevent the froſt from 
penetrating the ground to the roots, and ſecure them from 


being deſtroyed ; but when the winters prove very ſevere, 


it will alſo be proper to have ſome peaſe-haulm, or ſuch 
like covering laid over them, which will keep out the froſt 
better than mats. But this covering ſhould be taken of 
whenever the weather is mild, and only continued on in 
very hard froſts; for where the beds are covered with tan 
or ſea-coal aſhes, no common froſt can penetrate through, 
ſo the other coverings are uſeleſs, except in very ſevere 
froſts. In February, when the leaves begin to appear, 
the beds muſt be arched over with hoops, that they ma 

be covered either with mats, canvas, or ſome other light 
covering, to prevent the froſt from injuring the buds as 
they ariſe above ground; but theſe coverings muſt be con- 
ſtantly taken off every day when the weather is mild ; 
otherwiſe the flower-ſtems will be drawn up weak, and 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers will be ſlender, and fo ren- 
dered incapable of ſupporting the bells, which is a great 


diſadvantage to the lowers. When theſe hoops are hxed 


over the beds, the rotten tan ſhould be taken off; in the 
doing of which, great care ſhould be taken not to bruiſe 
or injure the leaves of the hyacinths which are then com- 
ing up. a | 

When the ſtems of the flowers are advanced to their 
height, before the flowers are expanded, ſhort ſticks ſhould. 
be placed by each root, to which, with a wire formed 
into a hoop, the ſtem of the flowers ſhould be faſtened, 
to ſupport them from falling, otherwiſe, when the bells 
are fully expanded, their weight will incline them to 
the ground, 

During their ſeaſon of flowering they ſhould be covered 
in the heat of the day from the ſun, and alſo from all heavy 
rains; but they ſhould be permitted to receive gentle 
ſhowers, as alſo the morning and evening ſun ; but if the 
nights are froſty, they muſt be conſtantly defended there- 
from. With this management the flowers may be con- 
tinued in beauty at leaſt three weeks or a month, and 
ſometimes more, according to their ſtrength, or the fa- 
vourableneſs of the ſeaſon. | 

When their flowers are quite decayed, and the tops of 
their leaves begin to change their colour, their roots 
ſhould be lifted with a narrow ſpade, or ſome other handy 
inſtrument: in the doing of this, the inſtrument muſt be 
carefully thruſt down by the ſide of the root, ſo as not to 
bruiſe or injure it, as alſo to put it below the bottom of 
the root; then by the forcing of this inſtrument on one 
fide, the fibres of the roots are raiſed and ſeparated from 
the ground. The deſign, of this is to prevent their re- 
ceiving any more nouriſhment from the ground, for b) 
imbibing too much moiſture at this ſeaſon, the roots fre- 
quently rot after they are taken up: about a fortnight 
after this operation, the roots ſhould be. entirely taken 
out of the ground, and then the earth of the beds ſhould 
be raiſed into a ſharp ridge, layiag the roots into it in 4" 
horizontal poſition, with their leaves hanging out, by 
which means a great part of the moiſture contained in 


their thick ſucculent ſtalks and leaves will . 


| | . 
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which, if permitted to return back to the roots, would] ſucceeding year will be as ſtrong as the older roots. 4 
cauſe them to rot and decay after they are taken up, | There are ſome perſons who let their hyacinth roots a 


which has been the general defect of moſt of the hya- remain two or three years unremoved, by which they 
cinths in Englaaadc. I hae a much greater increaſe of roots than when they 
In this polition the roots ſhould remain, until the green- vo evans Marra up; but the roots by this great in- 
leaves are entirely decayed, which perhaps may be in creaſe are frequently degenerated, o as to produce ſingle 
three weeks time. This is what the Dutch gardeners flowers; therefore it is moſt adviſable to, take up the 
term, the ripening. of their roots, becauſe by this method roots every year, which is the moſt certain method to 
the roots become firm, and the outer cover is ſmooth, | preferve them in their greateſt ton, 9 the in- 
and of a bright purple colour; whereas thoſe roots which creaſe may not be fo great. Thoſe roots Which are 
are permitted to remain undiſturbed, till the leaves and] annually removed will be rounder and firmer, than ſuch 
ſtalks are quite decayed; will be large, ſpongy, and their | as ſtand two years unremoved. Milli Gard. Dif. 
outer coats will be of a pale colour; for the ſtems. off HYSSOP, a well known herb, © cultivated: in every 


many of theſe flowers are very large, and contain a] kitchen garden. ; N 2/ibad! Da) 
great quantity of moiſture, which, if ſuffered to return] It is propapated either by ſeeds, or flipsz: and! if by 
into the roots, will infallibly cauſe many of them to} ſeeds, they muſt be fown in March, upon a bed of light, 
periſh. After they are ſo ripened, they may be taken ſandy ſoil, and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
out of the ground, and wiped clean with a {oft woollen] be removed to the places Where they are to remain, 
cloth, taking off all the decayed parts of the leaves | placing them. a foot aſunder, at leaſt, each way; but if 
and fibres, putting them into open boxes where they | they are deſigned to abide in this place for a long time, 
may lie ſingly, and be expoſed to the air; but they muſt two feet diſtance will be little enough, for they grow 
be preſerved carefully from moiſture, nor ſhould they | pretty large, eſpecially if they are not frequently cut 
be ſuffered to remain where the ſun may ſhine upon | to keep them within compaſs : they thrive beſt upon a 
them. In this manner they may be preſerved out of the poor, dry foil, in which ſituation they will endure the 
ground until September, Which is the ſeaſon for plant- || cold of our climate better than when they are planted 
in rich ground. If they are propagated by lips, they 


r 


ing them again, at which time you muſt ſeparate all the 

ſtrong flowering roots, planting them in beds by them- fhould be planted either in ſpring or autumn, in a bed 
ſelves, that they may make an equal appearance in| of light earth, where they will take root in about two 
their flowers; but the off-ſets and ſmaller roots] months, after which they are to be tranſplanted where 
ſhould be planted in another ſeparate bed for one year, | they are to continue, mana ing them as before directe 

ia which time they will acquire ſtrength, and by _ for the ſcedling plants. Mill Gard. Did, © 1 
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ACK, an inſtrument for turning the ſpit; alſo a con- | JAUNDICE, a diſtemper incident to horſes, and ge- 
trivance for ſupplying the place of a boy in — nerally called, by farriers, the yellows. | _— 
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boots off. It alſo ſignifies a ſupport for ſawing woo Horſes are r to this diſtemper, which is 


| 5 2 Known by fa duſky yellowneſs of the eyes; the inſide of 
JAMOCK, or j annoct, oaten bread made into large the ba aeg the tongue and bars of the roof of 
oaves. oi. the mouth looking alſo yellow. The creature is dull, and 
JARDON, a name given by farriers to a ſwelling on reſuſes all manner of food; the fever is ſlow, yet bottr 
the out- ſide of the back of achorſe. Il that and the yellowneſs. increaſe together. The dung is 
: : generally proceeds from blows and kicks of other often hard and dry, of a pale yellow, or light palf, green. 
—— es; but frequently happens to managed horſes, by ſet- His urine is commonly of a dark dirty brown colour; 
ing them on their haunches: it is ſeldom attended with|| and, wien it has leatled ſomeitime on the pavement, it 
wk lameneſs, unleſs it has been neglected, or ſome looks retlike blood. He ſtales with ſome. pain and diffi- 
1 * of the bone broken. It ſhould be firſt treat- culty, and if the diſtemper is nat checked, ſoon grows de- 
ed wit 2 and repellents, ſuch as hot vinegar, ver- lirious and -frantic;: Tbe off-fide of the belly is ſome- 
3 e. but if a ont ren ee hard and in- times hard and diſtended; and in old horſes, when the 
| 8 e, the beſt way is to bli er or fire; but mild bliſters | liver has been long diſeaſed, the cure is ſcarce, practicable, 
Aone generally ſucceed. Bartht's Farriery, page 263. and ends fatally with a waſting diarrhæa: but when the 
30 | | nn REY 4X diſtemper 


Upon. 
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diſtemper is recent, and in young horſes, there is no fear 


of a recovery, if the following directions are obſerved. 


Firſt. of all, bleed plentifully ; and give the laxative 
* clyfter, as horſes are apt to be very coſtive in 


cis diſtemper; and the next day give him this 


purge. _ f | 
Take of Indian rhubarb, powdered, one ounce and a 

half; ſaffron two drams, ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, 

ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity. 


I the rhubarb ſhould be found too expenſive, omit it, 
and add the ſame quantity of cream of tartar,” and half an 
ounce of Caſtile ſoap, with four drams more of aloes. 


mediately the following balls and drink, _ 


Take of Æthiop's mineral half an ounce; millepe- 
des the ſame quantity, Caſtile ſoap one ounce; 
make into a ball, and give one every day, and 
waſh it down with a pint of this decoction. 


Take madder root and turmerick, of each four 
ounces; burdock root fliced, half a pound; 

- -  Monk's rhubarb four ounces ; liquorice ſliced two 

' ounces: boil in a gallon of forge water to three 
quarts ; ſtrain off, and ſweeten with honey. -. - 

Balls of Caſtile ſoap and turmerick may be given alſo 
for this purpoſe, to the quantity of three or four ounces a 
day, and will in moſt recent caſes ſucceed. © 
By theſe means the diſtemper generally abates in a 
week, which may be diſcovered by an alteration in the 


This may be repeated two or three times, giving inter- 


y 


| 


„ 


1 


8 


| 


horſe's eyes and mouth; but the medicines muſt be con- 


tinued till the vellowneſs is intirely removed. Should the 
diſtemper prove obſtinate, and not ſubmit to this treat- 
ment, you muſt try more potent remedies, viz. mercu- 
rial phyſic, repeated two or three times at proper inter- 


_ vals; and then the following balls: 


Take falt of tartar two ounces, cinnabar of anti- 
mony four ounces, live millipedes and filings of 
ſteely of each four ounces, Caſtile or Venice ſoap 


half a pound : make into balls of the fize of pul- 


lets eggs, and give one night and morning, with 
a pint of the above drink. hi ; 


It will be proper, on his recovery, to give him two or 
three mild purges, and, if a full fat horſe, to put in 2 
rowel. Bartlet's Farriery, page 156. | 


ILES, or oiles, the beards or the ears of barley, wheat, 


e. | | 
INARCHING. See GRAFTING. 
INCLOSURE, the ſeparation of common grounds in- 

to diſtin poſſeſſions. | 
The incloſing of lands, and dividing them into diffe- 


1 


| 


rent fields, paſtures, &c. is a moſt eſſential part of their: 


real improvement, and attended with many very conſi- 
derable advantages, of which we ſhall here mention only 
the following: | = 

Incloſures aſcertain to every man his juſt and due pro- 
perty, and thereby prevent an infinity of treſpaſſes, inju- 


ries, and other ſources of ruinous litigation. They keep 


the land warm, and add to its fertility, by ſereening it 
from violent and nipping winds, which otherwiſe fre- 
quently deſtroy whole crops; and they alſo defend it from 
thoſe drying and ſcorching winds, which ſo often blaſt at 
once the huſbandman's, till then well grounded, expecta- 
tion. They afford ſhade in the ſummer, and ſhelter in 


the winter, for cattle, which would otherwiſe deſtroy | 


more with their feet than they eat with their mouths, and 
which, for want of theſe, might, as Mr. Worlidge ob- 


ſerves, loſe more of their fat or fleſh in 'one ſultry day, 


than they gain in three cold ones. Their. cuttings. afford 
fuel to the induſtrious huſbandman, and, if careful 
planted and preſerved, they will here and there furniſh 
him with timber for his carts, ploughs, and other utenſils, 
| beſides ſometimes uſeful fruits. 
encouragement to good huſbandry, and a great: remedy 


They are an excellent 


E eggary, by employing many poor people in the 
labour which either the making, or the mending of them 
conſtantly requires, and which is amply repaid by the in- 


creaſe of crops : for it has been remarked, not only that 


well incloſed countries generally maintain treble the . 
ber of inhabitants; — — the e . TN 
alſo, that thoſe inhabitants are much better fed and «| 0 
than the common run of people in unincloſed lands. To 
be convinced of this, let any one but examine our ſt 
downs, commons, heaths, waſtes, and unimproved- for 
eſts, badges yet remaining, as Mr. Worlidge properly 
terms them, of poverty and idleneſs; but at the * 
time, thoroughly ſuſceptible of being converted, with 
proper care, into corn and paſture fields, meadows gar | 
dens, orchards, and pleaſant groves, the marks of indu- 
ſtry and good huſbandry. Let him but compare the na. 
ked parts of Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſaire, Hampſhire, Sur. 
ry, &c, with the delightful parts of Kent, Herefordſhire 
and other countries, and he cannot but be ſtruek with z 
demonſtration of the immenſely valuable improvements 
which 'may yet be made in very many parts of this king- 
dom. The now unimproved, un-occupied crown-Jands. 
might alone, or even only a part of them, be rendered 
an inexhauſtible ſource of unequalled wealth to the ſove. 
reign, of a vaſt increaſe of his ſubjects, and of | happineſs 
to a "Ip p . 8 R 11 i 1317 F 
The common obje&ion againſt incloſures have been ſo 
well refuted by many very able writers, and are daily in- 
validated by that moſt unerring teſt, experience, that it 
would be needleſs for us to recapitulate- them here: we 
therefore ſhall only point out one farther eſſential advan- 
tage attending this great improvement, which is, that it 
enables the farmer to act as is moſt agreeable to him in 
ſowing when, and what, he pleaſes. FE 09 517: 
Every gentleman, - whoſe eſtate is not yet incloſed, and 
who is conſequently at liberty to chooſe the manner and 
means of doing it, will rationally begin with having a 
map of it drawn, that he may thereby be enabled to di- 
vide and portion it out, with the greater propriety and 
preciſion, ſo as to render it moſt pleafing to the eye, and 
moſt convenient to each farmer. If he has a place of re- 
ſidence upon it, he may make the whole become orna- 
mental to that reſidence, by a judicious diſpoſition of his 
hedges and plantations, as has been nobly done at Bough- 
.ton, in Northamptonſhire, by the late duke of Mon- 
tague, who, with a moſt refined taſte, and truly bene- 
volent mind, diſdaining all the little and confined orna- 


ments of a park, executed his fine improvements there in 


ſuch a manner, as to render them pleaſingly beneficial to 
all his neighbours, as well as to every perſon ſettled upon 
bis land. Gubbins, in Hertfordſhire, the ſeat of Sir Je- 
remy Sambrook, is another charming example of ele- 
gance, though leſs extenſive than the former, 

Ha-ha walls, and pieces of water, with rails running 
wn them, are an eaſy means of preſerving a fenced 
evel. 

The farms ſhould be fo divided, that the dwelling of 
each tenant may be as contiguous to his land as conveni- 
ency will admit of, to prevent length of carriage, and to 
facilitate his due attendance. h 

Small farms have always been obſerved to yield the 
greateſt proportional rent, and ſmall incloſures conſtantly 
produce the moſt plentiful crops. 
| Incloſures for arable lands ſhould be larger than for pa- 
ſtures, that the ſoil may be kept dry, and the corn be well 
aired. For the manner of making incloſures, ſee the at- 
ach TRACER. dz < 

ING, a common paſture or meadow. 
INOCULATION, a very curious operation in gat- 
dening, otherwiſe called budding.”  - 

Ic is a kind of graftiog practiſed in the ſummer months 

on ſeveral kinds of ſtone fruits, as peaches, nectarines, 

cherries, plums, apricots, :&c. ' alſo upon, oranges, jal- 

mines, and various other ſorts of plants, which ſucceed 
better by this practice, than by the common method of 

grafting. The operation is performed in the following 

manner: WT 


| - Being provided with a ſharp knife, with a flat haſt, 


made for this purpoſe, as alſo with the cuttings of the tree 
intended to be propagated, make choice of a ſmooth part 
of the ſtock intended to be inoculated.; if deſigned to be 
dwarf, five or fix inches from the ground: but if a ſtand- 
ard, it ſhould be budded at che height: of five and a half 


or ſix feet; then, with your koife, make an homer 


N 


INS 


cut acroſs che rind of the ffock; and from the middle of 
that cut make a ſlit downwards about two inches in length, 

being careful not to cut deeper than the -thickneſs of the 

bark, leſt the ſtock is wounded; then having the cutting 

ready, cut off the leaf from the bud, leavisg the fqot- 

ſtalk remaining; cut the bud off lengthways, ſomewhat 
longer than the ſlit in the ſtock, with part of the wood to 

it; this done, with your knife flip the wood from the bark 

with a ſudden jerk, and obſerve whether the eye of the 

bud is left or not, for thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in 

{ripping are uſeleſs; then with the handle of the knife 

gently raiſe the bark on each fide of the ſlit in the ſtock, 

and inſert the bud therein, obſerving to place it ſmooth 

between the rind and wood of the ſtock, cutting off that 

part of the rind of the bud which may happen to be too 

long for the ſlit made in the ſtock ; ſo having exactly fit- 

ted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with wet- 

ted ſtrong baſs, taking care not to bind round the eye of 
the bud, which ſhould be left open. In about three weeks 

or a month, the buds will require to be looſened of the 

bandage, which, if not done in time, will be very injuri- 

ous to them, but not to be intirely diveſted of the bind- 

ing, as it is not amiſs to ſlightly tie them again, which 

will prevent the bark of the ſtock from flying open, as 
ſometimes happens, whereby the bud is much injured, if 
not entirely deſtroyed. 


The March following, the ſtock ſhould be cut off 


about three inches above the place of inoculation, ſlop- 
ing it the contrary way to the bud; this length is of uſe 
to faſten the ſhoot which proceeds from the bud, which: 
otherwiſe might be blown out by ſtrong winds : but the 
autumn following, it ſhould be cut cloſe juſt above the 
bud, that the place of amputation may the more readily 
be barked over. = | | 

The time for inoculation, js from the middle of June 
to the latter end of Auguſt, according tothe ſeaſon and the 
- forwardnels - of the dilferent ſorts of trees intended to be 
budded, which muſt be known by trying if the buds will 
ſeparate from the wood eaſily. The firſt ſort of fruit com- 
monly inoculated, is the apricot, and the laſt the orange; 
although the orange is commonly budded in Auguſt, it is 
very proper to try the operation in July, and thoſe ſtocks 
which miſcarry may be budded the ſucceeding month, or 


even in September; but let it be done when it will, it is 


proper to place them in a gentle heat, giving them plenty 
of water, by which means there will be no reaſon to 
malt of o ß FORT TH 
In performing this operation, it will be neceſſary to 
take the opportunity of moiſt cloudy weather, as the bud 
and ſtock will more readily unite, being more replete with 
Juices than in hot dry weather, wher the ſtock will per- 
ſpire ſo faſt, as to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. 
INOM, or Innom barley, ſuch barley as is ſown the 
ſecond crop after the ground is fallowed. © _ ET 
| ot a general name for the ſmaller kinds of ani- 
DE. . 
With regard to the generation of inſects, the world is 
now in general convinced, that they are not bred from 
corruption, but from eggs, though the contrary was be- 
lieved by the ancients. f . 8 
Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly 
confuted the doctrine of equivocal generation, as well as 
the chimerical transformation of the caterpillar .into the 
butterfly, and have ſhewn, that all the members of the 
butte-fly were incloſed under the nympha or ſkin of the 
Caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. | 
InſeQs take particular care to depoſit their eggs or ſe- 
men in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient incu- 


ation, and where the young, when hatched, may have | 


proper food till they can ſhift for themſelves. * Thoſe 
whoſe food is in the water, lay their eggs there; thoſe to 
whom fleſn is a proper ſood, in fleſh; and thoſe to whom 
Oy fruits or leaves of vegetables are food, are according- 
y depoſited there, but conſtantly the ſame kind in the 
lame tree. As for others that require a greater degree 
of warmth, they are provided by the parent with ſome 
pow in or about the body of gther animals, as the fea- 
Gow of birds, hair of beaſts, ſcales of fiſh, in the noſe, in 
the fleſh, Bay ſome in the bowels of man, and other crea- 
res, And as for others, they make them neſts, by dig- 


þ 
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ging into the earth, wood, &, carrying in and ſealing 
up proviſions that ſervs for the! production of their young 
"and for their fopd when produced. 
There. is obſeryed in flies, butterflies, &c. a kind of 
glue, by which the female faſtens her eggs to the beraing 
ds of trees, &c. ſo as not to be hurt by rain or froſt. | 
. Andry, in his Treatiſe De /a Generation des vers 
dans le Corps de Þ Homme, takes notice, that the ancients were 
miſtaken in denying that inſets breathed, on account of 
their wanting lungs; for modern obſervations convince us, 
that inſets have a greater number of lungs than any other 
animals. They alſo thought that they had no blood, as 
many of them had no red liquor like ours; but it is not 
the colour, but the uſe of the liquor, that is to be re- 


= 


whereas our microſcopes now diſcover that, when inſets 
have ſeveral lungs, they have alſo ſeveral hearts; and this 
in particular is obſervable in ſilk-worms, who have a con- 
tinued chain of hearts from the head almoſt to the extre- 
mity of the tail; and, as is apparent from ſeveral inſects, 
who give ſigns of life, long after they are divided into ſe- 
veral parts. : if; 
Inſects want no parts that are either neceſſary or conve- 


nient for their uſe, or to render them complete in their 


kind. Some affirm that earth- worms, and thoſe round- 
tailed worms, which are found in the inteſtines of men, 


- phrodites ; but that ſuch worms as become flies, and that 
ſilk- worms, are not ſo, being of no ſex, but neſts full of 
real animals, which in time come out with wings. | 
Several ſorts of inſets do irreparable injury to the huſ- 
— though ſo very minute as hardly to be diſco- 
vered. N 8 
Among others, a ſmall kind of worm gets into the roots, 


ſide of the plant, which periſnes ſoon aſter. M. Duhamel 


and of which M. de Chateauvieux ſent him the following 
account. Our wheat, ſays that illuſtrious huſbandman, 
in the month of May 1755, ſuſtained a loſs which even 
that cultivated according to the New Huſbandry did not 
eſcape. We found in it many little white worms, which 
aſterwards became of a cheſnut colour. They poſt them- 
ſelves between the blades, and eat the ſtems. They are 
uſually found between the firſt joint and the roots, Every 
ſtalk which they attacked, grew no more, but became 
yellow and withered. The ſame misfortune befel us in 
the year 1732. Theſe inſects appeared about the 1 


| of May, and made ſuch havock that the crop was almo 


deſtroyed.” 51 
Mr. Lifle mentions, that on the 13th and 14th of June, 
in pulling up wheat in ear, and ſow-thiſtles, he obſerved 
among the upper part of the roots of moſt of theſe plants, 
knots or cluſters of 'graſs-lice, or green locuſts, as he calls 
them, which appeared whitiſh when they were but juſt 
come to their ſhape, and as yet under ground : and among 


moſt of theſe cluſters he obſerved a fly at her incubation, 


very turgid of a whitiſh matter ; ſhe being then blowing 


plainly the ſame as the locuſt, excepting that it had wings, 
He did not find more than one fly at any one root, 

We too often find, in our kitchen-gardens, a ſort of 
vermin called vine-fretters. They fix upon the roots of 


| leguminous plants, which afterwards gradually turn * 
M6 Is 


low, and die. M. Tillet ſays he has obſerved the ſame 
inſect in the roots of wheat ' 33 

The cuckow-ſpit, or ſpring-forth, as it is commonly 
termed, lodges itſelf principally in the joints of plants, 
ſeldom appears before the latter end of May, and is moſt 
common when rain has ſallen after a ſeries of dry weather. 
M. Poupart, in his account of this little creature, ſays, 
that as ſoon as it is out of its egg, it goes to a plant, 


which it touches with its fundament, and faſtens there a 


white drop of liquor full of air; that it drops a ſecond 


heat of the ſun, or ſpiders that would ſuck it. But Mr. 
Liſle takes this liquid to be ggthing but the nightly dew, 


Uttle 


garded. They alſo believed that they had no hearts; 


horſes, &c. as alſo ſnails and horſe-leeches, are herma- 


chiefly of oats, and, working upward, deſtroys all the in- 


ſuſpeRs it to have been an inſect of this kind that deſtroyed 
vaſt quantities of wheat in the neighbourhood of Geneva, 


theſe inſets. Her wings were black, and he thought her 
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near the firſt, then a third, and ſo on till it covers itſelf 
all over with a ſcum or froth, which keeps it from the 
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which falls on the fork or Joint of the plagt, where the | 
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little inſect works it into froth with its ptoboſcis, 
a bellows. Ser the article BUTTERFLY, 
INSTEP, a name given to that part of a horſe's leg, 


Which reaches from the ham to the paſtern- joint. 
INUNDATION, a flood, or the overflowing of lands 


as with 


JUR 
ing apalnſt the bad effects of inun 
BANKs. | 


dations, ſee the artick 
UG, a! 
J + Apna 


& i I 


by a large collection of water. For the manner of guard- 


: drinking veſſel, with a gibbous or ſyet. 
in . | i 185 een 
JORNET, aa. 


ſects are bred. 3 3 
KID, a ſmall faggot of under or bruſn- wood. | 
KIDEROW, a place for keeping a ſucking calt. 
' KIDNEYS, two pretty large glandulous bodies ſituated 
in the cavity of a horſe's Joins upon the two lowermoſt 
ribs.. CON: ren oes rs Ons 
Their uſe is to ſeparate the urine, which is of great 
importance to the health and preſervation of horſes, they 
being liable to many diſeaſes, which 'either take their 
origin from faulty kidneys, or have at leaſt ſuch ſymptoms, 
as plainly ſhew the kidneys to be more or leſs affected. 
The ſigns of the kidneys being hurt or affected, are a 
weakneſs of the back and loins, difficulty of ſtaling, faint- 
neſs, loſs of appetite, and deadneſs in the eyes; the urine 
is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, eſpecially after a 
violent ſtrain. A horſe diſeaſed in his kidney can ſeldom 
back, that is, move ſtrait backwards, without pain, which 
is viſible as often as he is put to the trial: the ſame thing | 
is obſervable indeed in horſes, whoſe backs have been 
wrang and wrenched, but with this difference, that in the 
latter there is ſeldom any defect or alteration in the urine, 
except that it is higher coloured. | 
Bleeding is the-prime remedy, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation; and the more ſo, if a fe- 
ver attends a difficulty in ſtaling, for then we may ſuſpect 
the kidneys already inflamed. A rowel in the belly has 
been found uſeful, and the following balls may be given 
twice or thrice a day, with a pint of marſhmallow de- 
coction, in which half an ounce of gum-arabic is diſſolved, 
with an ounce of honey, 


i 
7 


Take lucatellus balſam one ounce, ſpermaceti ſix 
drams, ſal prunellæ half an ounce; mix into a ball 
with honey: if the urine is bloody, add half an 
ounce of Japan earth. | 


Should the fever continue, bleed Jargely, give emollient 
clyſters, and the cooling, opening drink, till it abates. 

If the urine paſſes with difficulty and pain, notwith- | 
ſtand theſe means, give this ball, and repeat it twice or 
thrice a day, till the horſęrſtales freer and without pain, 
his urine becomes of a right conſiſtence, and is free from 


EEVE, a fat in which beer is worked or fer- 
| mented. e 21 1255 
KELL, a web, or kind of bag, in which in-“ 
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Take balſam of copivi, or Straſbourg turpentine, 
and Venice ſoap, of each one ounce; nitre fix 
drams, myrrh powdered two drams ; make into k 

ball with honey, and waſh it down with the marſh- 
mne dere los. HDD Gris, 


But if this method ſhould not be ſucceſsful, and te 
urine continues turbid, grows coffee coloured or fœtid, 
the horſe loſing his appetite and fleſh, it is a ſure ſign of 
ulceration in the kidney; which if the above remedies do 
not ſoon remove, you may depend on it the horſe will go 
into a conſumption, and is incurable. 1 | 
As a ſuppreſſion of urine ariſes ſometimes from an in- 
flammation of the kidney; ſo at others, from a paralytic 
diſorder, diſabling them in their office of ſeparating the 
urine from the blood: in this latter caſe the bladder is 
uſually empty, ſo that a horſe will make no motions to 
ſtale, and if he continues a few days in this condition, 
his body will ſwell to a great degree, breaking out in 
blotches all over, and death will ſoon cloſe the ſcene. _ 

If it ariſes from inflammation, bleed largely, and treat 
the horſe as above recommended; but if not, give ftimu- 
lating clyſters, and ſtrong diuretics, ſuch as the follow- 
ing balls once in four hours; for if a horſe ſtales not in 
thirty hours, his danger muſt be great. 


Take juniper-berries powdered one ounce, fa] pru- 
nellz ſix drams, ætherial oil of turpentine half an 
ounce, camphor one dram, oil of juniper tWm 
drams; make into a ball with honey, and gie 
after it, three or four horns of the marſhmallow 
decoction and honey. 


| | = | 


Take ſquills powdered two or three drams, nitre half 
an ounce, or fix drams; make into a ball wi" 
Honey. Ad Ft 

VO Or, 


s more forcing, and ſhou 


The following, which i 
given with caution, | ee 
| Take cantharides well dried, from one-ſcruple — 
a dram; camphor diſſolved in oil of almonds, ah - 

one dram to two; nitre and Venice ſoap, of er 
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any purulent ſettlement. ö 
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an ounce; mix into a ball with ſyrup of 
mallows. $ 


When 


arabic, and two of honey. 


When this laſt ball is given, the hotſe ſhould be made 


to drink plenty of water, with gum· arabic diſſolved in it ; 
the following clyſter may alſo be given at the ſame time. 


Take of Barbadoes aloes two ounces, the'fame quan- 
tity of Venice turpentine, beat up with'the yolks 
of two eggs; jallap powdered two drams; juniper 
and bay- berries, each a handful, bruiſed and boiled 
in two quarts of a decoction of mallows; ſtrain 
off and mix by degrees with the aboye, to which 
add a pint of linſeed- oil. e 


If the complaint is not removed by theſe means, rub 
the horſe's reins well with two parts of oil af tutpentine, 
and one of oil of amber; and apply a poultice of garlick, 
horſe-radiſh, muſtard-ſeed, camphor, and green 
ſpread on thick cloth, over them, Give the horſe alſo 
two drams of calomel over night, and a moderate purge 
the next morning. Theſe, perhaps, are the chief and beſt 
remedies that can be given in this generally fatal diſorder. 
When the ſtrangury in a horſe does not ariſe from 

wind, or dung prefling on the neck of the bladder, the 
cauſe is from inflammation, or too long a retention of the 
urine. Such horſes make frequent motions to ſtale, ſtand 


wide and ſtraddling, are full, and have their flanks diſ- | 


tended, In this caſe bleed largely; give the following 
drink, and repeat it every two hours, for two or three 
times, till the horſe is relieved. | 


Take Venice turpentine broke with the yolk of an 
egg one ounce, nitre or ſal prunellz ſix drams, 
half a pint of ſweet oil, and a pint of white wine. 


If this drink ſhould not have the deſired effect, the 
diuretic ball above-mentioned may be given in the ſame 
manner, omitting the myrrh. 

Give the horle 1 of the marſhmallow decoction, 
in a quart of which diſſolve an ounce of nitre and gum- 


Horſes ſubject to a diabetes, 
or of weak conſtitution, are ſeldom cured; they ſoon 
looſe their fleſh and appetite, grow feeble, their coat 
ſtaring,® and they die rotten. Of a young horſe there 
are more hopes ; but he muſt not be indulged with too 
much water, or moiſt food. Give him the following : 


Take jeſuits-bark four ounces, biſtort and tormen- 
til-root, of each two ounces ;z boil in two gallons 
of lime-water to the conſumption of half, and 
give a pint three times a day. 


Let the horſe drink two or three quarts a day of lime - 
water; and if theſe medicines ſhould not ſucceed, | ng a 
quart of ſtrong allum poſlet, three or four times a day. 

This method is proper alſo for a horſe who ſtales blood ; 


or the following balls may be given for that purpoſe, if 
the bleeding is profuſe. | 


Take bole-armoniac one ounce, Japan earth half an 
ounce, roch-allum two grams, elixir of vitriol one 
dram; make into a ball with conſerve of roſes, 


and give it every ſix hours, 


As this diſorder generally proceeds from too violent ex- 
erciſe, over-ſtraining, & c. repeated bleedings in mall 
quantities are abſolutely neceſſary, till the months of the 
veſſels cloſe up. Barilets Farriery, pag. 159. 

KILN, a kind of ſtove for admitting heat, in arder to 
9 77 any ſubſtance, as malt, hops, &c. So the articles 
Marr and Hops. | 8 3 

K1LN alſo ſignifies a fabric conſtructed for burning lime 
ſtone, chalk, &c. into lime. | | 


The kiln commonly uſed for this purpoſe is a large pit, 


ways af the fuel, and not of chalk or ſtone. 
Eiln is thus filled, fire is given at the hole underneath; 


ſoap, 


or profuſe ſtaling, if old, 


generally round, and of a ſize proportioned to the fAvan- 
tities intended to be burnt, It is wideſt at the tog, and 
narrower, by degrees, as it comes neater the bottom. 
The inſide of this pit is ſometimes lined with a all byilt 


of lime-ſtone; but more commonly, and more properly 


with bricks: at the outſide, near the bottom, is a hole, ar 
door, by which the aſhes are taken gut; and; above that, | 
ſome have an irqn-grate, which comes cloſe-to:the wal} 
round about: but others make an arch with None, t, jacme 

pieces of chalk; and ede this they lay'aJayer of ſtane, 
or of whatever elſe they burn in the kiln; upon this they 

place a layer of fuel, a 


2 nd ſo an, layer over layer, till the 


ef When the ;kiln: is filled, or Kniſhed-as 1t.1s'commonl1 
ter 


kiln is full; only obſerving that the outermoſt layer be al- 
hen the 


and the lime is finiſhed in a different time, according to 
the nature of the ſubſtance, That made of chalk is ge- 
nerally burnt in twenty-four hours; but ſtone often re- 
= ſixty hours. Ten buſhels of ſea-coal, or one hun- 

red of faggots three feet long, will burn forty buſhels of 


chalk, which will yield thirty buſhels of unflaked lime. 


Where chalk is ſcarce, the chalk rubbiſh is often worked 
up into a kind of: paſte, with-water, and made into a ſort 
of bricks, which are dried in the air, and then burnt into 
lime in the common way: but this is not quite ſo good as 
that which is burnt from the chalk-ſtone, : 

The experience of late years has ſhewn that it is more 
profitable to burn lime in kilns ſhaped like a hogfhead ; 
that is, ſmall in circumference at the bottom, gradually 
wider towards the middle, and then contracting again o 
wards to the top. This kiln, as Mr. Lummis obſerves in 
his letter to the Edinburgh Society, publiſhed by Mr. Max- 
well, ſhould be made entirely within the ſurface of the 
ground, an the declivity of a little hill, where that fitua- 
tion can be had, ſo as to allow free acceſs to the air-hole 
or furnace. At the bottom, about a foot from the ground, 


þ are iron-bars, placed horizontally aroſs, to give the kiln a 


good draught, and upon theſe bars are laid, firſt ſmall 
wood or furze, then ſmall coals, then ſtones about the 
bigneſs of an egg, then another layer of fuel, and fo on, 
increaſing the ſize of the ſtones towards the middle of the 
kiln, where they may be as big as half a peck, and de- 
creaſing their ſize gradually up to the top, obſerving to 
lay the ſmalleſt neareſt to the ſides. The ſtones need not 
be broken ſo ſmall for this kiln, as for thoſe above ground; 
they will be burnt more truly without raw ſtones, or run- 
ning into cinders ; and not above half the quantity of fuel 
conſumed in the common way, will be uſed in this, 

The following method of conſtructing another kiln, is 
thus particularly deſeribed in Mr. Maxwell's Collection. 

At bottom, the kiln muſt be three feet four inches 
wide; and at the height of two feet four inches, three 
feet ſix inches. At the depth of four feet and a half, it 
muſt be four feet and a half wide. A ſecond ſlope is then 
made five feet and a half higher, at the end of which, the 
kiln, then ten feet deep, ſhould be exactly ten feet wide 
within the walls, A third ſlope ſhould heighten it to 14 feet, 
where it ſhould be exactly 12 feet and a half wide, likewiſe, 


within the walls From thence it is run up to the height 


of nineteen feet, when it ſhould be rather leſs than fifteen 
feet wide. The ſlopes muſt be made as gradual as poſſible, 
and the inner ſurface of the kiln muſt be quite ſmooth, 
that its contents may fall down equally when the burnt 
ſtones are drawn out below. By extending a line from a 
pole fixed in the center of the bottom or floor of the kiln, 
to the ſides, workmen will eaſily be guided in making the 
above- mentioned ſlopes. .This bin has four vents, oppo- 
ſite to one another, and no croſs-irons whereupon to la 

the coals and ſtones, they being ſupported by old timber, 


futze, broom, &c. above which the coals are laid: but if 
| the kiln be built on the ſide of a hill, it can have but three 


vents. The firſt layer of ſtones above the vents ſhould be 
cloſely jambed in, and reſt againſt the ſides of the wall. 
A kilg of the above dimenuons will burn eighty buſhels 
of lime: ſtones in a day: but it may be made larger, with-⸗ 
out altering theſe dimenſians, by only adding two or three 
feet to the height, which will require ſtrong walls. This 
addition to the height need nat be ſloped, but may be 
made perpendicular. + 1911 5 os 
The late earl, of Stair had a kiln at New Liſton, and 
others in Galloway, built in the ſhape of an egg, opened 
A. little at bath ends, and ſet upon the ſmalleſt. This kiln 
anſwered exceedingly well, and beſides lime-flone, burnt 
any Kind of caith that was.thrawn into it. 
-- Kilos thus built, ſwelling at or about the middle, and 
contracting again at the top, reverberate more ſtrongly, 
and make a more intenſe heat, than thoſe which grow 
Wider and wider, and are not contradtee. 
d, it ſiouldebe covered over with ſods os! ſtrong ind 
to keep the heat as.ioteoſe as poſſible, and hinder the wind 
from blowing the fire at the top, or rain from abating or 
extinguiſhing it. The ſtones muſt be broken in pieces 


1 before 


HUS KN O 


before they are thrown into the kiln; otherwiſe the air | ſame principles. Here the iron bars at the bottom ate ab- 
contained in their cavities, being expanded by the heat, | ſolutely neceſſary, in order to take out the lime as ſoon 23 
will often make them fly with ſuch violence as to damage it is burnt, When ſtone-lime, which requires the moſt 
the kiln. For this reaſon they ſhould be broken ſmaller violent fire, is burnt in theſe kilns, vents are made near 
for kilns that are above ground, than for thoſe which are | the bottom to be opened occaſionally, according as the 
underneath. The ſaving of this labour, and of near half | wind fits, that a ſtronger current of air may quicken the 
the quantity of fuel, renders theſe laſt greatly preferable. | fire, and thereby give it the more power. See the article 
Lime is made of chalk, or of any ſtone that is not too | Lime. | 
cold, or ſandy, as free-ſtone and the like. All the ſoft KIEN-ASHES, the aſhes made in kilns where wood 
{tones that are of a tolerably cloſe texture, will burn to | ſtaw, furz, &c. are burnt. Theſe aſhes are a good ma- 
good lime, as will alſo marble; ſlate, ſea-ſhells, corals, | nure for almoſt any kind of ſoil. In the weſt of Eng. 
aud flints ; but this laſt kind of ſtone is more difficult to | land, the farmers ſift them over their corn and graſs; but 
be burnt into lime than the others, except in a reverbera=- | this muſt not be done in windy weather, becauſe they are 
tory kiln, becauſe it is apt to run to glaſs. The hardeſt, | ſo very light, that they would eaſily be blown away. They 
firmeſt, and whiteſt ſtones make the beſt lime; and when | ſucceed beſt when laid on juſt before rain or ſnow 
it is made of chalk, that which is formed of the hardeft, | KINNEL, a powdering-tub, bo: | 
ſtony kind, is much better than that which is made from | KIT, a milking-pail, in the form of a churn, with 
the ſoft ; but the harder the ſtones are, the more fire it re- | two ears and a cover. | | 
quires to burn them. Both ſorts may be burnt with wood, | KNAPWEED, the ſame with blue-bottle. Se BL vz- 
coals, turf, furze, or fern, which make a very fierce | BoTTLE. + | 
fire. 3 +] I. EKNOT-GRASS, the fame with couch-graſs. Ste 
Theſe kilns ſeem to be intended for burning only one | Coucn-Grass. | Bet 
Eiln full at a time: but where large quantities of lime are KNO LL, a little round hill. | 
wanted, perpetual kilns, that is, kilns where the fire is | KNOLLS, a term uſed in ſome counties of England 
\ Kept conſtantly burning, are conſtrued on nearly the | to ſignify turneps. EDIT Et 3 


1 


ACT AR, a milk-houſe. ea honey, which is proper for moſt ſores in the mouth. Bart- 
LADIES-SMOCK, Cuckow-flower, or Canterbury- | let's Farriery, page 282. 5 
bells, a perennial weed, and common in paſture grounds. LAND. See the article GROUND and SOIL. | 
The ſtalk is upright, round, and ſmooth. The leaves LARCH-TREE, a genus of trees, whoſe leaves, 
are winged, with the lobes of the lower ones roundiſh, | which are long and narrow, are produced out of little tu- 
and of thoſe on the ſtalk oblong. The flowers are large, | bercles, in form of a painter's pencil: the cones are pro” 
handſome, and white, or purpliſh, conſiſting of four ob- | duced at remote diſtances from the male flowers on the 
tuſe veined petals. The ſeeds are contained in erect com- ſame tree: the male flowers are very like ſmall cones at 
preſſed pods, about an inch in length, divided into two | their firſt appearance, but afterwards ſtretched out in 
cells, which, when ripe, burſt with a touch, and throw | length. A ; 
out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance, = heſe trees are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould : 
LAIRE. See LAYER. - ſſown in the beginning of March, upon a bed of light 
LAMB, the young of the ſheep-kind, See the article | ſoil, expoſed only to the morning ſun : or otherwiſe the 
SHEEP. map be ſown in pots or boxes of light earth, and plac [ 
LAMENESS, in horſes. See the article STRAINS. near a hedge, where they may have the morning har 
LAMPAS, an excreſcence in the roof of a horſe's | ly. The ſeed ſhould be covered about half an inc 
mouth, which is ſometimes fo luxuriant, that it grows. thick with fine lightearth, and in very dry weather ſhou!: 


about the teeth, and hinders his feeding. [+1 | | be gently refreſhed with water. In about fix wth, 


The cure conſiſts in lightly cauterizing the-fleſh with a your ſeeds were good, your plants will come up, at V ci. 
hot iron, taking care that it does not penetrate too deep, time you ſhould carefully guard them àgainſt the ede 
fo as to ſcale off the thin bone that lies under: the upper || ous birds, whieh would otherwiſe pull off the —＋ bs 
bars; the part may then be anointed with burnt allum and plants, as they thruſt temſel ves dut of che you ** 
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their covers on them: and obſerve to refreſh them with 
water in dry weather, eſpecially if they are ſown in pots 
or boxes; as alſo to keep them clear from weeds, which, 
if ſuffered to grow among the young plants, will ſoon de; 
| flroy them: nor ſhould they be too much expoſed to the 
ſun, or ſtrong winds, both which are very injurious to 
theſe plants while they are young: but in October you 
ſhould, if they are in boxes or pots, remove them into a 
ſituation where they may be defended from ſharp winds, 


which are ſometimes hurtful to them, while young; but 
afterwards, they will indure the ſevereſt weather of our 


limate. X ; 
: Theſe trees are very proper for the ſides of barren hills, 
where few other ſorts will thrive ſo well; nor is this tree 
very delicate in its ſoil, but will grow much better on 
poor, ſtrong, ſtony land, than in rich ground; and, 
during the ſummer, they appear very beautiful; but in 
autumn they caſt their leaves, „N 7 ſome people have 
been deceived, by ſuppoſing them dead, and have deſtroy- 
ed them. a | 

From the wounded bark cf this tree exudes the pureſt 
Venice turpentine; and on the body and branches of it 
grows the agaric, which is a drug uſed in medicine. 

LARKSPUR, a genus of plants, whoſe flower con. 
ſiſts of five unequal petals, diſpoſed circularly : of theſe 
the upper one is anteriorly more obtuſe than the others, 
and is emarginated, and extended behind into a tubulat- 
ed horn, which is ſtraight, long, and obtuſe. The two 
ſide petals are nearly of the ſize with the upper; and the 
two lower are leſs, and ſpread open. The ſtamina are 
numerous; and the fruit conſiſts of three capſules, of an 
ovate-ſubulated figure, joined together, which are filled 
with a number of angulated ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of larkſpur ; but the ſort 
which is well known, and common in gardens (particu- 
Jarly thoſe with double flowers of various colours) is much 
in eſteem, and extremely beautiful. | 

Theſe are annual, and may be ſown in autumn or 
| ſpring. Where the land is light and dry, the autumn 
ſowing is to be preferred; for if the plants withſtand the 
ſeverity of winter, they blow much earlier than thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring, and their ſpikes of flowers are con 
ſiderably larger. In order to continue their plenitude, 
all plants with ſingle flowers ſhould be deſtroyed ſo ſoon 
as they appear, reſerving for ſeed thoſe only which are ve- 
ry double. | 

They flower in July and Auguſt, and are great orna- 
ments to the pleaſure garden. ; 
 LATRMH, a long, thin, and narrow flip of wood, nail- 
ed to the rafters of a roof or cieling, in order to ſuſtain 
the covering. | ; | 

| Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, according to 
the different kinds of wood of which they are made, viz. 
heart of oak, ſap laths, and deal laths ; of which the two 
_ are uſed for ceilings and partitions, and the firſt for 
tiling only. | | 

7m are alſo diſtinguiſhed according to their length, 
into five feet, four feet, and three feet laths ; though the 
ſtatute allows but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and thoſe 
of three feet, each of which ought to be an inch and a 
half in breadth, and half an *. in thickneſs; but they 
are commonly leſs. | 

LaTH-BRICKs, bricks much longer than ordinary, 
uſcd inſtead of laths, for drying malt; for which purpoſe 
they are extremely proper, as not being liable to catch fire, 
and retaining the heat much longer than thoſe of wood; ſo 


that a very ſmall fire will ſerve atter they are once heated. | 


 LATHE, a word uſed in ſome counties in England, 
to ſignify a barn. | 


LAVENDER, a well known plant cultivated in moſt | 


gardens, 
by 


ed lavender, They are both propagated by cuttings or 
ſlips of a year's growth. Theſe ſhould be planted in 
Alarch, in a ſhady ſituation, or at leaſt they ſhould be 
ſhaded with mats till they have taken root. They may 


then be expoſed to the ſun; and after the c ired 
ſufficient ſtrength, n 


where they are to remain. 
utten produce flowers; but 
Wards the latter end of Jul 


and of which there are two ſorts, diftinguiſhed 


The broad lavender does not 
when it does, they appear to- 
y, at which time. the ſpikes of 


ſet at a good diſtance from one another. 


plants. 
follows: 


the names of lavender ſpike, and common narrow leav- 


they ſhould be removed to the places |. 


in the firſt method of laying. 


„ 


the common ſort, which bloſſom the earlier of the two, 
and which is the kind cultivated for .medicinal uſes, are 
fit to be gathered. Both theſe ſorts will grow beſt in the 
ſummer, if planted in a rich and moiſt ſoil; but then they 
ſeldom bear the inclemency of the winter: nor will they 
have half ſo ſtrong an aromatic ſcent, nor laſt near fo 
long, as thoſe ſituated on a dry, gravelly, or ſtony ſoil, 
In ſuch land, or even on a barren focky ſpot, they will 
reſiſt all the ſeverity of our hardeſt winters. 5 
LAWN, a large plain in a park, or adjoining to ſome 
grand ſeat, The moſt convenient ſituation is on the ſouth, 


or ſouth-eaſt-ſide of the houſe. If the lawn be a ſquare, 


three avenues may break out from three of the angles, 
and meet in the tourth angle oppoſite to the houſe: it 
may be bounded with walks or a ſingle row of lime trees, 
A circle is a 
good figure for a lawn, but muſt break off before it comes 
againſt the front. A triangle is a very proper figure, but 
ſhould be obtuſe or right-angled next the front. 


Many perſons have preferred the lime-tree for this pur- 


poſe, on account of their regular growth : but as the leaves 
of 'this tree often change their colour, and begin to fall 
very ſoon in the autumn, occaſioning a great litter in the 
garden; and from the end of July the trees make but an 
indifferent appearance, ſo they ate not to be eſteemed for 
theſe plantations. | 

The elm, oak, beech, and cheſnut, among the deci- 
duous trees, are to be preferred to all others, as they keep 
their leaves la'e in autum: and theſe are all of them 
large growing trees; ſo are very proper for this purpoſe. 

If there are ſome clumps of ever-green trees intermix- 
ed with the deciduous trees in this plantation, it will add 
to the beauty of it, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon : the 
beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, are the lord Weymouth's pine, 
the ſilver and ſpruce firs, which will grow faſt, and be- 
come large trees; and as the two latter forts always grow 
pyramidically, fo they will have a good effect to the Poke, | 
when properly diſpoſed with the diciduous trees : but as 
theſe generally feather out their branches near the ground, 
they ſhould be planted where they. do not obſtruct the 
view of any diſtant objects. | 

But as moſt perſons who take pleaſure in beautifying 
their ſeats in the country, are in haſte for ſhade, they ge- 
nerally plant the trees too cloſe together, and often in 
ſuch a manner, as to render it difficult, when the trees are 
advanced, to reduce their number, without injury to the 
deſign : therefore thoſe trees ſhould be firſt planted, which 
are deſigned to remain; and then there may be ſome few 
others planted for preſent ſhade, which may afterwards be 
taken away. W hen perſons, who are beautifying their ſeats, 


| meet with full grown trees on the ſpot, it is a great plea- 


ſure; for theſe ſhould not be deſtroyed, if they can poſ- 
ſibly ſtand. Miller's Gard. Dif. = 1 
LAYERS, the ſmall tender ſhoots or twigs of trees, 
laid or buried in the ground, till having ſtruck root, they 
are ſeparated from the patent- tree, and become tin 
The manner of performing this operation is as 
1. Take ſome of the boughs, and lay them into the 
ground, about half a foot deep, in fine freſh mould, leav- 
ing them with the end of the layer, about a foot, or a 
foot and a half out of the ground, and keep them moiſt 
during the ſummer-ſeaſon, and they will probably have 
taken, and be fit to remove in autumn; and if they have 


not by that time taken root, they oft Yo longer. 


2. Tie a piece of wire hard round the bark of the 
bough, at the place you intend to lay in the ground ; and 


twift the ends of the wire, ſo that they may not unite'; 


and prick the place above the wire, through the bark, 
with an awl in ſeveral places; and then lay it in the 
ground, as before directed. 
3. Cut a flit upwards at a joint, as is practiſed in lay- 
ing of carnations, which, by gardeners, is called tongu- 
ing the layers. . 
4. Twiſt the place which you deſign to lay in the 
ground like a withy, and lay it into the ground, as di- 
rected in the firſt way of laying, | 3 NT 
5, Cut a place round about the bough that is deſigned 


to be laid, an inch or two, at the place that is moft con- 


venient to lay into the ground, and manage it as is directed 


The 
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of the year, the ſun has ſufficient power on the ſap of the 


LEA 


The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees that ſhed their leaves, 
is in October; but for ſuch as are tender in March; for 
ever-greens, June or Auguſt are good ſeaſons. 

Though layers may be laid at any time in the year, 
the before-mentioned ſeaſons are moſt proper, for the] A ramoſe leaf is that which is ſtill farther divided 


reaſons following; becauſe they have the whole winter 
and ſummer to prepare and draw root ; for at theſe times 


tree to feed the leaf and bud, but has not power ſufficient 
to make a ſhoot, | 
And if that ſmall quantity of ſap that does ariſe be 
hindered, as it will by ſome of the preceding ways of lay- 
ing, the leaves and buds will gently crave of the layer, 
and by that means will prepare the layer to take root, or 


put forth roots a little to maintain itſelf, finding it cannot | 


ave it from the mother-plant. 


And therefore becauſe it wants but little nouriſhment | 
at that time of the year, it is better to lay layers of trees, 
or to ſet cuttings, than at other times, either in the win- 


ter, when the ſap ſtirs but little, or in the ſummer, when 
the ſap abounds, or in the ſpring, when it begins to riſe; 
becauſe it is then apt to come too ſuddenly to draw ſap 
from the layer, before the layer has drawn or prepared for 
root. | 
However, the ſpring or ſummer may do well for ſmall 
plants ; becauſe ſuch plants, being but ſhort-lived, draw 
root the quicker. ES 
If you would lay young trees from an high ſtandard, 
the boughs of which cannot be bent down to the ground, 
then you muſt make uſe of ofier-baſkets, boxes, or pots, 
filled with fine ſifted mould, mixed with a little rotten 
willow-duſt, which will keep moiſture to aſſiſt the layer in 
taking root: this baſket, box, &c. muſt be ſet upon a 
poſt or treſſel, &c. and the bough muſt be laid according 
to either of the four firſt ways of laying ; but too much 
head muſt not be left on, leſt that be injured by the wind, 
or by its own motion rub off the tender root; and the 
{ſmaller the boughs are, the leſs way they ſhould be ſet out 
of the ground, and care muſt be taken to keep them clear 
from weeds. 1 | 17 75 
The harder the wood is, the better will the young 
wood take root; but if the wood be ſoft, the older boughs 
will take root the beſt. Miller's Gard. Dia, EE 
LEAF, a patt of a plant, commonly very thin and 
flat, growing in the ſpring, and falling off in the autumn, 
Leaves are the ornament of the twigs, and conſiſt of a 
very glutinous matter, being furniſhed every where with 
veins and nerves. Their office is to ſubtilize the nouriſh- 
ing ſap, and convey it to the little buds ; and likewiſe 
they ſerve to cover the flowers and fruits with their ſhade, 
and keep them from other inconveniences; they are to 
trees what hair is to the human box. 
Dr. Grew obferves, that the fibres of leaves conſiſt of 
two general kinds of veſſels, namely, for ſap and for air; 
and are ramified out of greater into leſs, as veins and ar- 
teries are in animals. 5 
Mr. Frederick, of Augſbourg, a celebrated gardener, 
took from the tree a leaf of the opuntia or Indian fig - tree; 
and ſetting it in the earth, it immediately took root, and 
produced bloſſoms and fruit. | 
The diſtinction of leaves, made by thoſe who have 
written on botany, are the following. | | 
A ſimple leaf is that which is not divided to the 
middle, | | | EDS 
A compound leaf is divided into ſeveral parts, each re- 
ſembling a ſimple leaf, as in liquorice, ke. | 
A digitated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 
parts, all of which meet together at the tail, as in the 
hemp, black hellebore, &c. 6 
A trifoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting. of three 
fingers, as the trefoil, &c. 
A quinquefoliated leaf is a digitated leaf, conſiſting of 
five fingers, as in the quinquefolium, _ | 
A pennated leaf is a compound leaf divided into ſeveral 
parts, each of which is called a lobe, placed along the 
middle rib, cither alternately, or by pairs. When the 
middle rib is terminated by an odd lobe, it is ſaid to. be 
unequally pennated, as in the goats rue, &c. and equally 
pennated, when it is not terminated by an odd lobe, as in 
the caſſia; when the lobes are all ay of the ſame form 
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the liquorice when they are not ſo, it is ſaid to be diffor 
as in the agrimonia. 85 


A winged leaf is, as it were, divided into ſever 


al pen - 
nated leaves, as in the orobus, &c. vi 


than the winged leaf, as in the oſmund royal, female 


fern, &c. ORE 

An entire leaf or lobe is that which has no diviſion on 
its edges, as in the apple-tree, &c. . 
A finuated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral long ſegments, as in common mallows. | 
A ſerrated leaf is that which is cut about the edpes into 
ſeveral acute ſegments, reſembling the teeth of a ſaw, as 
in the nettle, &c. k 
A crenated leaf is that which is cut about the edges into 
ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, as in the betony, &c. 
A lacinated or jagged leaf is that which is cut about the 
edges into ſeveral pretty deep portions, in an irregular 
manner, as in the horned poppy, &c. 0 
If the ſurface of leaves are altered, by reverſing the 
branches of trees on which they grow, the plants are ſtop- 
ped in their growth, until the footſtalks are turned, and 
the leaves recover their former poſition. This ſhews how 
neceſſary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak ſhoots of plants, 
which are naturally diſpoſed for upright growth, which 
either twine about the neighbouring trees for ſupport, 


* 


whatever trees or plants grow near them, and are thereby 
ſupported; and, on the contrary, how abſurd is that 


are naturally diſpoſed to trail upon the ground, for in 


growth of both ſorts of plants is greatly retarded. 

This is one of the great functions for which the leaves 
of trees and plants are deſigned; but, beſides this, there 
are others of equal importance to the well-being of plants 
and fruits; the firſt is, that of the footſtalks and leaves 
nouriſhing and preparing the buds of the future ſhoots, 
which are always formed at the baſe of thoſe footſtalks, 
and during the continuance of the leaves in perfect 
health, theſe buds increaſe in their magnitude; and, in 
the deciduous trees, are brought to-maturity before the 
footſtalks ſeparate from the buds in autumn; but if by 


— 


of the leaves are cut off, and the footſtalks are left re- 
maining, the buds will decay for want of that proper 
nouriſhment which is conveyed to them from the leaves; 


— 


thoſe leaves are cut, or otherwiſe impaired, though it 


rally from their branches, the future ſhoots will be 
weakened in proportion to the time when this is done; 
therefore from all the experiments which have been 
made in Order to know how ſerviceable the leaves of 
trees and plants are to their well-being, it has been found, 
that when the plants have been diveſted of their leaves, 
or their leaves have been eaten or cut, during their growth, 


ſhould teach us not to pull or cut off the leaves of 
trees, or plants, on any account, while they retain 
their verdure, and are in health; and this ſhews how 
abſurd that common practice is, of feeding down wheat 
in the winter and ſpring with ſheep; for by ſo doing, 
the ſtalks are rendered very weak, and the ears are in 
proportion ſhorter ; nor are the grains of corn ſo plump 
and well nouriſhed, as that which is not fed down upon 
the ſame ground: this is a fact which we can aflert 
from many years experience. It is very evident, an 
graſs which is often mowed, the blades will be . 
finer in proportion to the frequency of mowing it, * 
the ſpecies of graſs is the ſame with that on the Non 
paſtures; ſo that although this may be a deſirable . 
for lawns, &c. in gardens, yet where regard is 
the produce, this ſhould be avoided. ©: of 
Another principal uſe of the leaves, is to oe "f 
by | tranſpiration what is unneceſſary to the gory - 
the plants, anſwering to the diſcharge made by 10175 
in animal bodies; for as plants receive and tramp 


| . : ſo it ap- 
much more, in equal time, than large age a gh 


and bigneſs, it is called an uniform pennated leaf, as in 
| | 2 


pears how neceſſary the leaves are to preſerve 


or that put out claſpers, by which they take hold. of 


practice of tying up the ſhoots of thoſe plants which 


both theſe caſes nature is reverſed, and conſequently the 


accident the leaves are blighted, or if the entire ſurface 


ſo that whenever trees are diveſted of their leaves, or 


may in either caſe happen when the buds may be nearly | 
formed, yet if it is before the footſtalks ſeparate natu- 


the plants have been remarkably weakened thereby. This 


= 
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in perfect health; for it has been found by the moſt exact 


calculation, made from repeated experiments, that a plant 
of the ſun-flower receives and perſpires, in twenty-four 
hours, ſeventeen times more than a man. 


We ſhall beg leave to mention a few, out of the many 
experiments which have been made by M. Bonnet, of Ge- 


neva, to prove that moſt leaves imbibed the moiſture of 
the air on their under ſurface, and not from their upper; 
they are as follows: | 

fle gathered the leaves of ſixteen ſorts of herbaceous 
plants when fully grown; of each he put ſeveral leaves 
upon the ſurface of water in glaſs vaſes, ſome were po- 
ſited with their upper ſurface, and others with their under 
ſurface upon the water; theſe were adjuſted exactly to the 
ſurface of the water, with great care not to let any moiſ- 
ture reach their oppoſite ſurfaces, and the ſame care was 
taken to prevent their footſtalks from receiving any moiſ- 
ture. The glaſſes in which theſe leaves were thus placed, 


were kept in a cloſet, where the air was very temperate 3 


and as the water in the glaſſes evaporated, there was, 
from time to time, a ſupply of freſh, which was added 
with a ſyringe, ſo that the leaves were not diſturbed. The 
leaves were taken from the following plants ; the plantain, 
the mullein, the wake Robin, - the great mallow, the 
nettle, the marvel of Peru, the kidney-bean, the ſun- 
flower, the cabbage, the baum, the cock's-comb, the 


purple leaved amaranth, ſpinach, and the ſmaller mal- 


low. 


Six of theſe ſorts he found continued green a long time, 
and theſe were with different ſurfaces upon the water: 
they were of the following ſorts, the wake Robin, the 
kidney-bean, the fun-flower, the cabbage, the ſpinach, 
and the ſmall mallow; among the others, the following 
ſorts were found to draw the moiſture better with their 
upper than with their under ſurface, the plantain, the 
mullein, the great mallow, the nettle, the cock's-comb, 
and the purple amaranth. | 

The leaves of the nettle, whoſe under ſurfaces were 

placed upon the water, were decayed in three weeks; 
whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces touched the water, 
laſted three weeks. | | | 

The leaves of the mullein, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
next the water, did not continue freſh more than five or 
ſix days; whereas thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were next 
the water, laſted five weeks. 1 8 | 

The leaves of the purple amaranth, whoſe upper ſur- 
faces were next the water, continued freſh three months ; 
whereas thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched the fluid, 
were decayed in a week. PREY 1 

The leaves of the marvel of Peru and the baum, ap- 
peared to have the advantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were 
next the water. | | 

The leaves of the wake Robin, and of the cock's- 
comb, whoſe footſtalks only were put into the water, con- 


tinued freſh a longer time than thoſe which were placed 
with either ſurface upon the water. 


The leaves of the great mallow, the nettle, the ſun- | 


flower, the marvel of Peru, and the ſpinach, whoſe foot- 
ſtalks were plunged into the water, continued freſh a 


ſhorter time, than thoſe which had either of their ſurfaces 
upon the water. | ; 


The leaves of the mullein, plantain, and amarznth, | 


which received the water at their footſtalks, continued 


freſh much longer than thoſe whoſe under ſurfaces touched 
the water, Si 2 


It 


* is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact; for 
0 


rifices of the ſap-veſſels in the footſtalks are much 
arger than thoſe of either ſurface, ſo that the water in- 
ſindates itſelf in greater quantities, and with more eaſe, in 
the firſt than by the ſecond way. 

After this the ſame gentleman made experiments on the 
an of ſixtcen ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, of the following 
WR the lilac, the pear-tree, the vine, the aſpin, the 
aurel, the cherry-tree, the plum-tree, the horſe-cheſnut 
the white mulberry, 


= walout, the filbert, the oak, and the creeper. 
Among theſe ſpecies h the lilac 
ages Fog P ies he found, that the lilac, and the 


water equally with either their upper or 
under ſurface; but 1 e ppe 


he * Was very remarkable in the leaves of the 


the lime- tree, the poplar, the apri- | 


much greater quantities than the upper. | 


white mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurfaces were laid 
upon the water, faded in five days; whereas the others, 
whoſe under ſurfaces were next the water, preſerved their 
| verdure near fix months. | 85 
The vine, the poplar, and the walnut, afforded very 
remarkable inſtances, how little diſpoſed the upper ſur- 
faces of the leaves of ligneous plants are to imbibe the 
moiſture : for the leaves of theſe three ſorts, whoſe upper 
| ſurfaces were applied to the water, decayed almoſt as ſoon 
| as thoſe which had no nouriſhment. 
In all the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
upon the various leaves of trees and herbs, it is remark- 
able that all thoſe leaves, which imbibed their moiſture 
by their upper ſurface, were ſuth as had that furface co- 
vered over with hairs or down; and, on the contrary, 
where the under ſurface was garniſhed with either hairs or 
down, the nouriſhment was imbibed by that ſurface. He 
alſo mentions many experiments made by himſelf, and alſo 
by M. Duhamel de Monceau, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in rubbing the leaves over with varniſh, 
oil, wax, and honey, to ſee the effect of theſe upon va- 
rious leaves, ſome of which were rubbed over on both 
ſurfaces, others only upon one; ſome only a part of the 
ſurfaces, others the edges of the leaves were rubbed over, 
and in ſome only the footſtalks of the leaves. They 
likewiſe anointed the trunks of ſome trees and ſhrubs, 
leaving the leaves and branches in their natural ſtate, 
The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the 
leaves were covered with varniſh on both — preſently 
decayed; and where they were anointed with other things, 
the leaves continued a ſhorter time than others, in propor- 
tion as the things were more penetrating z and where one 
ſurface only was anointed, they continued much Jonger 
than thoſe which were anointed on both; and where the 
pedicle alone was anointed, they continued ſtill longer: 
but the anointing of the trunks made no ſenſible altera- 
tion, except in very hot weather; when they were both 
of opinion the anointing them were of ſervice, by hinder- 
ing the too great tranſpiration, which tend to weaken the 
trees: for they obſerved, that thoſe trees which were var- 
niſhed, ſuffered leſs from the violent heats, than the trees 
which were left in their natural ſtate. 5 
M. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that the tender parts of the 
leaves which were varniſhed were deſtroyed by it, and the 
tough fibres only left re ry Mb. | 
e may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great 
uſe of leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by man 
viz, to perform, in ſome meaſure, the ſame office for che 
ſupport of vegetable life, as the lungs of animals do for 
the ſupport of animal life: plants, very probably, draw- 
ing through their leaves ſome part of their nouriſhment 


| 


from the air. Miller's Gard. Dif. 


LEAP, or Lip, half a buſhel. 2 
| LEASE, Lea, Lay, or Ley, implies graſſy ground, 
' meadow ground, or unploughed ground, kept for cattle. 
LEasE alſo ſignifies the letting of lands, tenements, 
&c. unto another for life; a term of years, under a re- 
ſerved rent. a Tories 1 
LEER, the name of a well-known herb, cultivated in 
every kichen-g argen. | 
Leeks are raiſed by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring, in 
the ſame manner as onions ( ſee the article Ontons) with 
which theſe are commonly ſown, the two ſorts of ſeeds 
being mixed according to the proportion which is deſired - 
of either ſort, though the moff cominon method is to mix 
an equal quantity of both; for the onions will greatly 
| out-grow the leeks in the ſpring; but theſe being drawn 
off, the leeks will have time to grow large aun e, ſo 
that there may be a moderate crop of both forts. Many 
perſons, however, ſow their leeks in beds in the ſpring ; 
and in June, after ſome of their Gait crops are taken off, 
they dig up the ground, and plant their leeks out thereon, 
in rows a foot apart, and ſix inches aſunder in the rows, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken root ; after 
which they will require no farther culture but to keep the 
ground clear from weeds. The leeks thus planted will 
grow to a large ſize, provided the ground be and 
therefore this is a very proper method for thoſe who 
% A Io TTIPTE: OO 
If you would fave the ſeeds of this plant, you ſhould 
make choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you have, 
P24 . | which 
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which muſt remain in the place where they grow until | 


February, when they ſhould be tranſplanted in a row 
againſt a warm hedge, pale, or wal), about eight inches 
aſunder; and when their ſtems advance, they ſhould be 
ſupported by a ſtring, to prevent their being broken down, 
to which they are very liable, eſpecially when in head, 
and the cloſer they are drawn. to the fence in autumn, 
the better the teeds will ripen; for it ſometimes hap- 
' pens in cold ſummers or autumns, that thoſe which 
row in the. open garden, do not perfect. their ſeeds in 
this country, eſpecially if there are ſharp froſts early in 
the autumn, which will entirely ſpoil the ſeed. | 
When it is ripe (which may be known by the heads 
changing brown) you ſhould cut off their heads with 
about a foot or more of the ſtalk to each, and tie them 
in bundles containing three or four heads, and hang them 
up in a dry place, where they may remain till Chriſtmas 
or after, when you may threſh out the ſeeds for uſe. The 
huſk of theſe ſeeds is very tough, which renders it difficult 
to beat out the ſeeds ; ſome, therefore, who have but a 
ſmall quantity, rub it hard againſt a rough tile, which will 
break the huſks, and get the ſeeds out better than moſt 
other methods. Miller's Gard. Dit, 
LEEs, the more groſs and ponderous parts of liquors, 
which, being ſeparated by fermentation, fall to the bottom. 
The lees of wine, beer, ale, and oil, are excellent manures. 


LEET, a little court held within a manor, and called 


the king's court, on account that its authority to puniſh 
offences originally belonged to the crown, and from 
thence deſcended to inferior perſons. 
LEMON, Limon, in botany, a genus of trees with 

large ſtiff leaves like the citron, without any appendage 
at the bottom; the flower conſiſts of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a roſe: the fruit is almoſt of an oval 
figure, and divided into ſeveral cells, in which are lodged 
bard ſeeds, ſurrounded by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, which, 
for the moſt part, is full of an acid juice, | 
All forts are propagated by budding or inarching them 
Either on ſtocks of lemons or citrons produced from ſeeds, 
but they will not readily. unite on orange ſtocks ; for 
Which reaſon the citrons. are preferable to either oranges 
or lemons for ſtocks, as they readily join with either ſort ; 
and being of larger growth, cauſe the buds of the other 
ſorts to be much ſtronger than if they were on ſtocks of 
their own kind. Os = 
The culture of the lemon is the ſame with that of the 
orange-tree, with this difference only, the former being 
| hardjer than the latter, will conſequently bring their fruit 
to maturity with us much better than the orange will, and 
therefore require to have a greater ſhare of freſh air in win- 
ter ; for which reaſon they ſhould always be placed near to 
the doors or windows of the green-houſe : and in ſome cu- 
rious gardens theſe trees have been planted againſt walls, 
where, by covering them with glaſſes in winter, and pro- 
tecting them from ſevere froſts, they have produced plenty 
of large fruit : as theſe trees do generally produce ſtronger 
ſhoots, ſo they require more water to be given them than 
the orange; but as to the tender ſorts, they muſt be treated 
with a little more care, otherwiſe their fruit will fall off 
in winter, and come to nothing. Sze ORANGE. 
LENTIL, or bitter Yetch, the name of a plant of the 
vetch or tare kind, cultivated in ſome parts of England as 
fodder for cattle. 5 | | 

_ Lentils grow to a foot or a foot and a half high, with 
ſtalks and leaves like thoſe of tares, but ſmaller ; and like 
them they bear their ſeeds, generally three or four in little 
pods, Theſe ſeeds are round, hard, ſmooth, and flat, 
but thicker at the ſides. There are two ſorts of lentils, 
the white and the yellow; but the latter affords the greater 
quantity of fodder. 7 

The ſeeds of this plant are commonly ſown in March, 

where the land is dry, but in moiſt ground the time is in 
April. The uſual quantity of ſeed allowed to an acre of 
land is from one buſhel and a half to two buſhels. If 
theſe are ſown in drills in the ſame manner as peaſe, they 
will ſucceed better, than when they are ſown broad-caſt. 
The drills ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder to allow 
room for the hoe to clean the ground between them; for 
if the weeds are permitted to graw among them, they 
will get above the lentils, and ſtarve them. Miller's 
Gard. Dif. | ke 
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| uſe, to mix with other ſmall ſallad herbs, 


| 
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LETTUCE, the name of a well known 
plants cultivated in kitchen-gardens. NF 
Lettuces of all kinds are multiplied only by their 
ſeeds, which they produce the firſt year, and then die, if 
they have not been tranſplanted, The ſorts generally cul- 
tivated in the kitchen-garden, are 1, The common or gar- 
den lettuce, 2. The cabbage lettuce. 3. The Celicia 
lettuce, 4. The brown Dutch lettuce. 5. The Aleppo let- 
tuce. 6. The imperial lettuce. 7. The green Capuchin 
lettuce, 8. The Verſailles, or upright white cos-lettuce 
9. The black cos. 10. The red cos. 11. The red Ca. 
puchin lettuce, 12. The Roman lettuce. 13. The 
prince lettuce. 14. The royal lettuce. 15. The Egyp- 
tian cos-lettuce. . 1 . 
The firſt of theſe is moſt commonly ſown for very early 
It is only a de- 
generacy of the cabbage lettuce, or the latter an improve. 
ment of the former by repeated good culture; for the 
ſeeds of cabbage lettuces which have not cabbaged cloſe. 
ly, will produce the former ſort, which gardeners diſtin. 
guiſh particularly by the name of lapped lettuce. Theſe 
may be ſown at any time of the year, only obſerving to 
make choice of ſhady borders in hot weather, of warm 
ſituations in the ſpring and avtumn, and to ſow under 
glaſſes in the winter, becauſe ſevere froſts will kill the 
young plants. | | e 
The cabbage lettuce is likewiſe ſown at ſeveral different 
times, in order to have a ſupply of it throughout the ſea- 
ſon. The firſt crop of this is generally ſown in February, 
upon an open warm ſpot of ground. When the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of 
about ten inches aſunder every way, either by hoeing 
them, if their ſuperfluous numbers be not wanted, or by 
drawing them up by hand where they ſtand too cloſe, and 


tranſplanting thoſe which are thus removed into other good 


mould, likewiſe at the diſtance of about ten inches from 
each other. If this is done before the plants are too large, 
they will thrive well; though the tranſplanted ones will 
ſeldom grow ſo big as thoſe which were not remoyed: 
but, in return, they will come ſomewhat later, and thereby. 
anſwer the purpoſe of thoſe who do not repeat this ſow- 
ing every fortnight. ; 
In proportion to the advance of the ſeaſon, the ſubſe- 
gue crops ſhould be ſown in a more ſhady and moiſt 
ituation, but by no means under the drip of trees, 05 
the plants ſhould run up to ſeed before they cabbage, eſ- 
8 in the heat of ſummer. The laſt crop of 
theſe lettuces, which are to ſtand all the winter, ſhould 
be ſown by the middle of Auguft, pretty thin, upon a 
good light ſoil, warmly ſituated; and when the plants are 
come up, they muſt be well weeded, and thinned, by 
hoeing, ſo that they may not touch each other. The be- 
ginning of October will be a proper time for tranſplanting 
them into warm borders, where they will reſiſt the winter, 
if it be not very ſevere: but, to guard againſt its incle- 
mency, and thereby be ſure of a crop, it will be adviſable 


— 


to tranſplant ſome of this growth into a bed which may 


be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats, ſtraw or 
peaſe-haulm, in hard weather. They may be ſet pretty 
cloſe together; and if they are re-tranſplanted in the 
ſpring, into a warm and rich ſoil, at the diſtance before- 
mentioned, they will do very well ; though they will not 
cabbage ſo ſoon as thoſe which may have been left un-re- 
moved under a warm wall, if thele laſt eſcape the wintel, 
and if the neceſſary caution has been obſerved, of not 


placing them too cloſe to the wall ; for this ſituation woul 


make them run up in height, and conſequently prevent 
their growing large or hard. | | 

To have good ſeeds of this ſort of lettuce, the plants 
ſhould be looked over when they are in perſection, and the 
largeſt, hardeſt, and loweſt growing of them ſhould 
marked out by ſticks thruſt into the ground cloſe to them. 
All the reſt ſhould be carefully rooted out as ſoon as they 
begin to run up, leaſt the farina of the flowers of theſe * 
ferior ones ſhould intermix with the others, and therevy 
occaſion a degeneracy of their ſeeds. vy 

The beginning of February is alſo the firſt ſeaſon fo 
ſowing the Cilicia, the imperial, the ſeveral kinds of 8 
and the other ſorts of lettuces above · mentioned: but 0 
early ſowing ſhould be upon a gentle hot- bed covered w 
a frame. The ſecond ſeaſon for theſe, is the latter f 
' 
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of February, or beginning of March, upon a border - of 
light earth, and in a warm expoſure, and open ſituation, 
that is to ſay, in a ſituation not ſhaded by trees. When 


LIL 


are ready, for the table. All theſe qualities render them 
valuable: eſpecially as, in conſequence thereof, they may 
be had at a time when there are, but few others. Topre- 


the plants come ip on the hot-bed, plenty of freſh air vent their degeneratings none but the largeſt and beſt cab- 
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ſhould be admitted to them, to prevent their being drawn 
up weak ; and when they have got fiye or fix leaves, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into another hot-bed, to bring them 
forward: but this laſt need any be arched over. with 
hoops, and covered with mats; for they ſhould not be 
kept too warm there. When they are removed from 
thence, and planted out for good, which ſhould be as 
ſoon as they are ſtrong enough to bear it, they ſhould be 
ſet ſixteen inches aſunder every way, in a well-looſened 
ſpot of fine good earth. Thoſe which were ſewn in the 
warm borders ſhould alſo be tranſplanted into a ſimilar ſpot, 
and ſet at the ſame diſtances as the former. If the ſeaſon 
is dry, care ſhould be taken to water both the one and the 
other till they have taken root, and then to keep them 
conſtantly clear from weeds. This is the only culture 
that any of them will require, except the black cos let- 
tuces, which ſhould be tied, up, when they are full grown, 
to whiten their inner leaves, and render- them criſp ; for 
they ſeldom cabbage well without this aſliſtance. ., _- 
To continue theſe lettuces through the, ſeaſon, other 
crops of them muſt be ſown in April, May, and June; 
obſerving, for the reaſons before given, to ſow the lateſt 
in the moſt ſhady ſituation. Towards the middle or latter 
end of September, ſhould be the laſt ſowing, and the 
plants produced thereby ſhould be tranſplanted, either un- 
der glaſſes, or into a bed arched over with hoops and co- 
vered in the winter, to prevent their being deſtroyed by 
the froſt : but as much free air as poſſible ſhould be admit- 
ted to them when the weather is mild, and they ſhould be 


covered only in hard rains, or when it freezes; for if they 


are too Cloſely covered they will grow mouldy, and ſoon 
after rot. In the ſpring, they ſhould be removed into a 


rich light ſoil, and there ſet at leaſt eighteen inches aſunder 


every way: for if they are planted too cloſe, they will be 
apt to run up in height, and not to cabbage welI. 


This is the crop from which it will generally be.moſt 


proper to ſave the ſeeds of theſe lettuces, if they ſucceed 


well: though it will be right alſo to mark out ſome of 


the fineſt plants of the crop ſown in the ſpring z becauſe 
thoſe of this laſt ſowing may ſometimes, fail, through the 
wetneſs of the ſeaſon, even when they are in full bloom, 
and the others may do well by having more, favourable 
weather: but if both ſhould ſucceed, .. there will be no 
room for complaint, ſince the feeds of lettuces will grow 
perfectly well after they are two years old, and, if they 
have been ſaved with due cate, even at the end of three 
years. Very great caution ſhould be uſed here, not to let 
any of the common ſorts ſeed among or near theſe more 
valuable plants; not only for the reaſons before aſſigned, 
but becauſe they are naturally the moſt apt to degenerate 
in this country. The beſt way therefore is to keep the 
plants of each ſort which are intended for ſeed, as ſepazate 
as poſſible from all others; and to ſuffer none of them to 
2 their ſeeds, except ſuch as are entirely, appro» 
ved of. TG L150 4 1. Kt 6 1 
The Egyptian green cos, the white cos, the Cilicia, 
and the red cos, are the moſt valuable of all the ſorts of let- 
tuce cultivated in England. The royal and imperial lettuces 
are very good; but not ſo generally eſteemed. The white 
cos uſed to be preferred to all others, till of late years, 
that the Egyptian green cos, and the red cos, have been 
found to be by far the ſweeteſt and tendereſt. Theſe will 
enCure the common cold of our winters full as well as the 
White cos: but they are more apt to rot, if the ſeaſon of 
their cabbaging be very rainy. EY * 
The green capuchin and the brown Dutch lettuces are 
very hardy ſorts, and may be ſown at the ſame ſeaſons. as 
the common cabbage lettuce. They are very proper to 


plant under a hedge, or other fence, to ſtand the winter; d 


ecauſe they will often live there, when moſt of the other 


lorts are deſtroyed. They will alſo bear more hEat and | 


rought, and therefore are very fit for late ſowings: nor 
2 they run up to ſeed ſo ſoon as the other * 
oy ace cabbaged. If ſome of them are planted upon a 
8 e hot bed in autumn, and well covered with a frame, 
wy will cabbage ſo as to be fit for uſe in February and 


arch, and may be continued till thoſe in the open air 


baged of theſe plants 
the cautions before giyen, in this reſpect, ſhould be care- 
Ty ableryed here. tan T 155: r 
| Beſides the general rule before- mentioned, of not ſuffer- 
ing two different ſorts of lettuces ever to ſtand near each 


ſhould. make both of them vary from their original, and 
| partake of each other; it is neceſſary, eſpecially for thoſe 
which run up high, ſuch in particular as the Cilicia, the 
cos, and the other large growing ſorts, to thruſt down b 

the ſide of each, a ſtake to which its ſtem ſhould be tied, 


by the wind. The ſeed- branches ſhould be cut as faſt as 
the ſeeds ripen, without waiting to have the ſeed of the 


whole plant together; for there will be frequently a fort- 
night or three weeks difference between the ripening of 


one part and that of another: and when they are cut, they 


muſt. be ſpread upon a coarſe cloth, in a ſunny place to 


dry the ſeeds yet more, The ſeeds ſhould then be beaten 


or rubbed out, dried again in the ſun, and afterwards laid 


up in a dry place, where neither mice nor other vermin 
can get at them; for if they do, they will ſogn eat them 
up. ET" | 6; 395 wb 199 1 


LIFT, a ſtile that may be opened like a gate. „ A. 


ILILAC, the name of a flowering ſhrub, cultivated in 


the Engliſh gardens, and . ſuppoſed to grow naturally in 
| ſome parts of Perſia, but is ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt 
/ 0 ne: 1 


There are three varieties of this ſhrub commonly cuk 
tivated here, which differ in the colour of their flowers, 
and alſo in that of their ſhoots and leaves; one of theſe 
has white flowers, one blue, and the third. has purple 
flowers; the latter is commonly known by the title of 


Scotch lilac, to diſtinguiſh it from the other. This is the 
moſt beautiful of the three, and is probably called the 


Scotch lilac, becauſe it was firſt mentioned in the catalogue 


feet in good 
thoſe: o 
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the purple or Scotch lilac has its branches more diffuſed 


than either. The branches of the white are covered with 


a ſmooth bark, of a grey colour; thoſe of the other'twa 


are darker. _ The leaves of the white are of a very btight 


mg but thoſe of the other are of a, dark green; their 


pe and ſize are ſo near as not to be diſtinguiſhed thete- 

3 They are, heart-ſhaped, and are placed oppoſite. 
he buds of the future ſhoots, which are very turgid be- 
fore the leaves fall, are of a very bright green in the white 
ſort, but thoſe of the other two are of a dark green. The 
flowers are always produced at the ends of the ſfioots of 
the former year, and below the flowers come ont ſhoots 
to ſucceed them; for that part upon which the flowers 
ſtand, decays down to the ſhoots! below. every winter. 
Thete are generally two bunches or panicles of flowers 
joined at the end. of each ſhoot ; thoſe of the blue are the 
ſmalleſt, and are placed thinner than either of the: other. 
The bunches on the white are larger; the flowers are cloſer 
placed, and larger than the blue; but thoſe of the Scotch 
are larger, and the flowers are fairer than thoſe of 
either of the other, ſo make a much finer appearance. 
The panicles of flowers grow ere; and being intermix- 


ed with the fine green leaves, have a fine effect; ind 


if we add to this the fragrancy of their flowers, it may 
be ranged among the moſt beautiful ſhrubs which hoy de- 
corate the Engliſh gardens. They flower in May, and 
when the ſeaſon is cool, theſe ſhrubs will continue three 
weeks in beauty, but in hot ſeaſons the flowers ſoon 
fade. Their ſeeds are ripe. in September, which if ſown 
ſoon 5 come up the following ſpring ; 
but as their roots ſend out great plenty of . an- 
nually, ſo few perſons ever * the trouble to propa- 
gate theſe plants by ſeeds, I have raifed ſeveral plants 
of the, three ſorts. from ſeeds, and conſtantly found them 
prove the ſame as the ſhrubs from which the ſeeds were 
taken. "Theſe plants do generally flower the third 
year from ſeed; and I have always found them not ſo 

| apt 
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ould be ſet apart for ſeed; and all 


other when they bloſſom, leſt the mixing of their farina 


to prevent its being broken, or blown out of the ground 
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apt to ſend out ſuckers, as thoſe plants which were pro- 
duced by ſackers, ſo are much more valuable; for the 
others put out ſuch plenty of ſuckers, as that if they 
are not annually taken from the plants, they will ſtarve 


them | 
Theſe plants thrive beſt upon a light, rich ſoil, ſuch 


as the gardens near London are for the moſt part com- 
poſed of; and there they grow to a much larger ſize, where 
they are permitted to ſtand unremoved, than'in any other 
= of England; for in ſtrong loam, or upon chalky 

nd,- they make little progreſs. If the ſuckers are ſmall, 
when they are taken from the old plants, they ſhould be 
planted in a nurfery, in rows three feet aſunder, and 


dne foot diftance in the rows, where they may ſtand a 
yeat or two to get ſtrength, and then they 


uld be 
removed to the — where they are to remain. The 
beſt time to tranſplant theſe ſhrubs is in autumn. Mil- 


LILY, the name of a large genus of plants, with a 
kind' of bell-faſhioned flower, and is compoſed of fix 
leaves, which are more or leſs expanded and bent back. 
'The piſtil ſtands in the center of the flower, and finally 
becomes an oblong and trigonal fruit, which is divided. 


into three cells, and contains a number of marginated ſeeds, 


arranged in a double order one on another. To this muſt 
be added, ghat the root is of a bulbous form, and is com- 
poſed of a number of fleſhy ſcales affixed to an axis. 

All ſorts of lilies and martagons are propagated by ſow- 
ing their ſeeds; and if the ſeeds are carefully ſaved from 
good flowers, the martagons very frequently afford very 
beautiful varieties. X x; 

The manner of ſowing them is this: ſome ſquare boxes 


ſhould be provided of about fix inches deep, with holes 


bored in- the bottoms to let out the wet ; theſe muſt be 
filled with frefh, light, ſandy earth, and the ſeeds muſt be 
ſown on them pretty thick in the beginning of Auguſt, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and covered over about half an 
inch deep with light ſifted earth of the ſame kind. They 
ſhould be then placed where they may have the morning 
fun; and if the weather prove dry, they muſt be watered 
at times, and the weeds carefully picked out. In the 
month of October, the boxes are to be removed to a place 
where they may have as much ſun as poſſible, and be ſe- 
cured from the north and north-eaſt winds, In the ſpring 
the young plants will appear, and the boxes are then to be 
removed into their former ſituation : they ſhould be wa- 
tered at times during the ſummer, and in Auguſt the 
ſmalleſt roots are to be emptied out of theſe boxes, and 
ſtrewed over a bed of light earth, and covered with about 


half an inch depth of light earth ſifted over them; they 


muſt here be watered and ſhaded at times, and defended 
from the ſeverity of the winter, by a light covering of 
firaw, or peaſe-haulm, in the hardeſt weather. In Fe- 
bruary, the ſurface of the bed ſhould be cleared, and a 
little light earth ſifted over it. When the leaves are de- 
cayed, the earth ſhould be a little ſtirred over the roots, 


and in the month of September following, a little light 


earth ſifted -on. In the September of the following year, 
the roots muſt be tranſplanted to the places where they are 
to remain, and ſet at eight inches diſtance, the roots being 
placed four inches below the ſurface : this ſhould be done 


In moiſt weather. They will now require the ſame care 


as in the preceding winters; and the ſecond after they are 
tranſplanted, the ſtrongeſt roots will begin to flower. 
The fine ones ſhould then be removed at the proper ſeaſon 
into flower-beds, and planted at great diſtances from one 
another, that they may flower ; rene Miller's Gard. 
Didi. | | | 


LIME, a ſoft friable ſubſtance, obtained by calcining 


or burning ſtones, ſhells, and the like. 


The moſt certain way to know whether any ſort of 


ſtone be fit for making lime, is to drop upon it a little 
aqua-fortis, ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, or oil of vitriol. All ſtones 
on which the above, or any other ſtrong acid efferveſces or 


' riſes in bubbles, are lime-ſtones, or will burn to lime; 
and the ſtronger the efferveſcence is, the fitter they are for. 


that purpoſe. All country gentlemen ſhould keep ſome 


ſuch ſprit by them, to try the nature of the ſtones that may 
be found on thetr eſtates. | | 


All lime is a very good manure, but that made of ſtone 


is much better than what is made of chalk, It makes the 
| | 2 


| greateſt improvement upon light 14 ſoils, or upon a 
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dry gravel : wet and cold gravel is lefs benefited by j 
cold clay the leaſt of all. The common allowing, 4 F 
buſhel to a pole ſquare, or a hundred and ſixty buſhels to 


an acre, Mr. Lummis laid after the rate of three hun. 
dred buſhels on an acre, and found it anſwer extreme] 


well: but that was upon a ſtrong clay. His method Gf 
uſing it, as communicated to the Edinburgh Society, and 
the reſult, he ſays, of what he has experimented to be 
ö 

In the month o ober, 8 together three or 
four of the largeſt ſtones (burnt ints lime on the land 
or turf of a ſtrong clay ground; or, as many of the ſmall 
ſtones as are equal to the large ones, ſo that ſeventy or 
eighty bolls (two hundred and eighty, or three hundred 
and twenty buſhels) may complete an acre. If rain falls 
it melts immediately; if not, it will melt or flake in for. 
ty eight hours, or leſs, according to the moiſture of the 
air. He then ſpreads it directly, leaving no part of it up- 
on the ſpot where the ſtones were laid. This done, he 
lets it lie twelve months, or till the month of November 
after the October twelve months, when he ploughs it in, 
and lets it remain in that ſtate all the y nter, during 
which froſt and rains mellow and prepare the ground for 
the next ſpring ploughing, and render it fit for barley. He 
prefers this method to laying the lime on in powder, be- 
cauſe, in this laſt way, it is apt to be blown about with 
the wind, to the great detriment of both men and horſes, 
ſuch as ſpoiling the mens eyes, hair, and cloathe, and 
the eyes and hair of the horſes, making their coats look 
dry and ugly, beſides loſing much of the lime. 

The lime laid in the month of October, as above di- 

rected, on a ſtrong arable land, which has been ſome 
years under graſs, and continuing ſpread for about twelve 
months before it be ploughed in, has been found ſo to al- 
ter the graſs to a fine natural clover, that, by feeding of 
ſheep or black cattle upon it; it has paid the whole charge 
the firſt year by the graſs; and cattle will chooſe rather 
to feed on this ground than any other, ard grow fatter. 
If the ground be looſe and open, it may be ploughed in 
the enſuing March, if limed in October. In either way, 
it ſo far meliorates the ſward, and the ſoil, that the beſt 
of crops 2 be expected for three or four years; and by 
laying ſome dung upon it the 4th or 5th year, two or three 
crops more may be obtained; after which the ground 


will be in excellent order to lay down with graſs ſeeds. 


Notwithſtanding that lime is fo very good a manure, 
Mr. Lummis prefers marle, if it can be had within the 
ground, or near the place where it is to be uſed ; for tho' 
it be more chargeable at firſt, yet, laſting five times as 
long, it is in the end much cheaper. He generally lays 
near two hundred loads of it upon an acre, at about ſe- 
ven or eight buſhels to the load. * 

Mr. Evelyn adviſes mixing the lime with the turf or 
ſward, laying them alternately, turf on lime, and lime 


on turf, in heaps for fix months ; by which means it will 


become ſo rich and mellow, as to diſſolve and run like 
aſhes, and carry a much more cheriſhing vigour, than if 
uſed alone in a greater quantity, and without danger of 
burning out and exhauſting the vegetative virtue which it 
ſhould preſerve. It is likewiſe greatly bettered by being 
mixed with dung, or with mud drawn from the bottom 
of ponds or rivers, In Weſtmorland, they reap fine 
crops of barley from their ſandy lands, by manuring 
them with lime and cow-dung mixed together. ; 
The nature of lime on land is like that of chalk: it 
works downwards, as the farmers expreſs it, and is there- 
fore beſt treated in the ſame manner, laying it upon 2 l 
the ”u before it is to be. ploughed up, When uſed 0 
land which lies upon a deſcent, it ſhould by all means 
mixed with dung, and laid principally" en the hight! 
part of the land; the conſequence of which will be, th: 
the rain will waſh out the virtues of the lime and cur 
together, and carry them to the lower parts as it lun 
down. In fact, it does better on any land, when mix | 
with dung, than either of them alone. This is rho 1 
larly obſerved in Shropſhire, where they lay dung and . fly 
together, about twenty load of the former, and kw 
twenty buſhels of the latter, on an acre of ground. . 
Leiceſterſhire, they ſow or ſcatter the lime __ 5 
land when they ſow the wheat; but on barley Aand, We 
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| ;ne, leſt it ſhc he barley if ſowed | to make it fine. All theſe different grains dre hafrewed 
WAN he wy bes alles five res Hol to an 5 A roller is paſſed oyer the oats when they are ebm 


ac each, reckoni the meaſure in which it comes f up; and if any clods remain in the barley, they are 
f each, reckoning by the meaſure in which it comes ent ee e ee eee 
hes hs kiln:; for after it is ſlaked, thoſe five quarters broken with a hoe. 


* | ; „Len n. In the next February of Mareb, the land is ploughet! 
will make near ten. CE e te ln In ood 3 e 6k es: 
Lime i W with a thin-huſk. ||again, in order to ſow it with grey peaſe or yetehes : 
Are rr evan! ate te and ater” theſe 175 lnve een ee 08 2c fav 
has been laked z as quick lime is of the remnants. of Ploughings ure given, to prepare, it for wheag Poe 
furzes, after the old buſhes have been grubbed up. Its | enſuing einm ee ea 9 9 216 40 h 
hot quality renders it apt to, over-burn -dry 2 It 2 6 on woe bay bo gh by 1004 . d debe 
t qu: | , directly from the elover; and then th und is laid don 
_ is moſt efficacious Witt PURE enemy, he I | paſture — three or four years. OSS Wa 22 tfrdy 
„ ˙ me is almoſt unintel- | Sometimes no buck-wheat is ſowed on land. newly 
| count of lime is almoſt unintel- | times: no b cheat is ſowed on lar 
li bly NS wad confuſed, thinks it is'beſt; eſpecial- | broken up! but it lies fallow, fromthe month of Mazeh 8 
at ns that work mellow, to ſpread and plough it in 1 when it was firſt lou hed, till Oitober, when it is fo! red 
this manure as ſoon as it is ſlacked, rather than to let it | with wheat;after | The wag al ploughings 3 
lie long in heaps covered with earth. He very properly termediate time, T anos being, by this means, by 2 | 


* 


| ious: offt t above three quarters. of the 
ives i le to all huſbandmen, to be cautious: of | fo a tolerable tilth, not above three quarters. of the 
min * . — — out the heart of it; tity of lime above-mentioned Is uſed on them. and the 
the — conſequences of which he himſelf experienced. | [ears ge: re by _— crop er 
6 I limed, ſays he, ſome years ago, in unden een wed with buck- wheat. | 


i iid down one acre to its] Some fartners think a perch too great a diſtance for con- 
acres for an experiment, and laid down 0 e ow ns Ag fene r ne 1 
own natural graſs. In two years time this graſs was, and venieatly 8 lime. They 0 make 


| creaſe their number in 8 portion. 
laid down another acre, which is till worth thirty ſhillings a | Others Jay the lime in ridges, from one end of -the 


the 
ſtill is, worth forty ſhillings an acre. The third year, I | heaps on and | 10 5e 6% RNAS . 
year. The reſt, which I ploughed five or fix years long- to the other; which facilitates the dns of. it. 1 
8 


| 2 den- ing perſuaded that lime is moſt efficacious whey, it lies 
er, 18 not worth fifteen groats an me 1 have * 1 : | male, in the ; round, they firſt plough it in, and then 
"The Prater of Lovee Normandy, where ling is | give 2 ſecond ploughing before they fow, which, rings it 
jelly ſed lands newly broken up, is thus related'by | again near the ſurface, on 
— * lands newiy 2.54349 1129 f 1151 idkeite commonly faid to enrich ans eee — 
After giving theſe lands a ſhallow ploughing, they car- —— when A 5 2 * 1 : 
| the til d lay about ground more barren , e read 
a A he f it in : kid on bey St ped; unites with every unctuous ſubſtance, and renders it more 
fo 45 65 heaps lie at a perch diſtance from ene another; | ſoluble RE: 1 this 23 all ſuch „r Arenen, 
76 | eaps, like f6-'tma- | with the foil may be more ſpeedily converted to t nou- 
n of theſe ba: | Argent of vegan that they might ee 
: t 8 ly, they arch the] deed, if the farmer's avarice, or want of judgment, 
bons ſhould be a — 1 e flakes tempt him to over=crop the round, it may be left with- 
= wn fhg od r 2d b oben to powder ; but at the | out matter fit to nouriſh plants, till a freſh ſupply is 
5 | | «MM. $3. 3 2 2 2 
ſame time it increaſes in bulk, and thereby cracks the drought : but if it be Judiciouſly, cropped, and left in good 
. carefull d, rain will | heart under grafs, or any other produce whieh does not 
engl e eee or] impoyetifh the ſoil, the effect of the lime will be more 
get through them, and reduce the lime into a paſte, or 4 tha in the toll, e ee work, 
kind of 8 — _ not mix _- we ce. — e, and more adyantageous than is gen al * na⸗ 
anſwer the end propoſed. Farmers are therefore very cate- | Sined. OO r 
ful to examine the — * to tings . ſtop hi We x 5 re ragged a ch will | 
| the nea 2 42 8 Kn f 
2 2 has aba liable to 1 con- | into lime. See the article LIMuI ss. oe 
kerable inconvenicnce ; for i the lime be in a pate with: | f LIME-TREE, or Linder Tie, . beautiful tes Ri 
7 ſiderable inconvenience; for if the lime be in a p e with- |" TENTS" "7 27% 2 beautiful tree Tc 
_ in the heap, it is by this means beat together in ſuch man- walks, and other decorations, in parks, &c. and of whicl 
Wo ner, that it becomes ſtill more difficult to mix it with the 2 has e ag __ 8 
earth: for which reaſon it is better to ſtop the crevices, 3 bak ently L 1 Fe 45 LEK ae pb * 
by throughin a little freſh earth over the heap. eee, vers, which will, in one y „ root, and of! 
When the lime is thoroughly flacked, and reduced to then be taken off, and planted in a nurſery, at four Leet 
powder, the heaps are cut with 2 ſhovel, 'and the lime is diſtant row from row, and two feet aſunder in the rows, | 
mixed as well as poflible with the earth that covered it. The beft time to lay them down and to remove them, ie 
Ibis mixture is then thrown up in heaps again, and left | ue Fate ayes bygin to ez 7 RY, x oo 
A A Forbes Rent bf a wy 
the rain will not hurt itt. Tow +0. Mb) Pie ro to March, In « 
About the beginning of June, this compoſt of lime | weather bur if the. foll be dry, ie is much the beiter 
and earth is ſpread upon land; but not by throwing it | way to remove them in autumn, becauſe it will axe 4 
about unequally, or at random: on the contrary, it is | great EXPENCE in Waterin eſpecially if the ſpring ſhould 
taken up by ſhovelfuls, and diftributed in little heaps,” at | prove aye, In this nurſery they may remain four or five 
equal diſtances, on each perch'of ground, it having been | years, during which time the ground ſhould de dug ed 
obſerved, that theſe little heaps promote vegetation, any g 2 conſtanily 4 25 Tn er and 75 
than if the manure was fpread uniformly all over the | large fide hoots prune „to caule them to advance in 
field; nor is it at all bed if ſmall peice th remain un- height; but the fall twigs mult not be pruned off from 
28 each ſhovelful. To field 8 north ke yy, theſe wir Cy, neceſſary N, rey 
ploughed, for the laſt time, deep : then, towards | the ſap, for the augmentation of their trunks, -whi 
the end of June, it is ſowed I bene which is | are apt o ſhoot up too ſlender, when they are entirely di- 
—. . thei eral rig, Tf the fol in which thy 
8 C 3 8 
Buck-wheat occupies the land about a hundred days; fo | progreſs in their grows lo that in three years time they 
that this grain, ſown about the-end of June, is gathered | will be fit to tran 1 out where they are to remain. 
about the end of September. When the ſtalks and roots] They may alſo be propagated by cuttings; but as this 
of this plant are dead and dried, the ground is ploughed | method is not ſo certain as y layers, the otheris generally 
up, and immediately ſowed with wheat, which is harrowed | practiſed. In order to obtain proper ſhoots for laying 


in. After the wheat has been reaped, the land js plough- | down, a lime-tree-is cut down cloſe to the ground, from 
ed as foon as poſſible. 1 * the roots of which à great number of ſtron We 


It is 3 for the laſt time, in | 
produced the following year; theſe will be 


x ,* & yp 3 


phe 
T is 4s 
2 


3 or March, in order to ſow oats; or in April for. 
arley 573 in this caſe it is turned up two or three times, 


| lar 708 
to lay down the ſucceeding . autumn, eſpecially if the 
OT | . 


ſmalleſt 


L 1A 


fmalleſt of them are cut off cloſe early in the ſpring; for 
when too many ſhoots are ſuffered to grow during the 


ſummer, they will be much weaker, than if only a ſuffi- 


cient quantity be left. For the manner of laying down 
theſe ts, /ce the article La LE x. 
The timber of the lime- tree is uſed by carvers, it being 


a ſoft, light wood, as alſo by architects for framing the 


models of their buildings; the turners likewiſe uſe it for 

making light bowls, diſhes, &c. but it is too ſoft for any 

ſtrong purpoſes. Miller's Gard. Diet. | 
LINDEN-TREE. See the preceding article. 


LING, heath. 
 LINSEED, the feed of the flax. See the article FLAX. 


. LIQUORICE, a plant propagated for medicinal uſes. | 


It grows to about four or five feet high; its ſtalks are hard 
and woody ; its leaves ſmall and roundiſh, ſtanding toge- 
ther on the two fides of a rib, and making what botaniſts 
call a winged leaf, | 


A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum has given the following directions for cultivating this 
plant, founded on a long ſeries of experience.  _ 
The common culture of liquorice is not difficult to 
be learned ; and this, with proper attention, will enable 
any thinking farmer, that knows his buſineſs, to cultivate 
Ty Oe © | © eee 
This plant thrives beſt on a deep, looſe, rich mould; 
and if it is freſh land, that has not for many years borne 
corn, the profit will be the greater, as the crop will be 
arger, and the roots of a finer quality. 5 11 5 
A rich ſandy ſoil, provided it is deep, will do well 
for this plant; and it muſt always be remembered, that 
too much moiſture is its greateſt enemy: let no one there- 
fore attempt to plant it on a damp clay, left the whole 
crop be cankered. - 1 
Land cannot be made too fine, nor dug too deep, for 
liquorice : it ſhould be, at leaſt, moved with the ſpade to 
the depth of two feet and a half, and if a little deeper, ſo 
much the better. | n 
_ & Tf the land, on which the liquorice-ſets are to be 
planted, is freſh, rich, and in good heart, it needs no ma- 
nure for the firſt crop; but if it has been for ſome years 
in tillage, the planter will do well to give it, in the ſum- 
mer time, a good drefling of very rotten dung, lime, and 
coal-aſhes or ſoot, mixed together, ſome months before, 
in a compoſt : the quantity muſt be regulated by the ſtate 
of the land, always remembering that this plant requires a 
reat deal of nouriſhment, and is a great impoveriſher of 
Pu though it extracts much of its nouriſhment, or 


food, from a conſiderable depth, at a diſtance from the | 


ſurface; ſome of the roots running five or ſix feet, at 
leaft, into the ground. | 


When the ground is properly prepared, reduced to a| 


very fine tilth, and laid level, ſome liquorice runners, or 
ſets, are to be procured, Theſe muſt be cut into pieces, 
about eight or nine inches long each, and planted in rows, 
with dibbers armed with iron points, I make my rows 


two feet aſunder, put my ſets fifteen inches from each 


other, and when three rows are planted on a ſix- feet 
bed, I allow two feet more of interval betwixt bed and bed. 
„When I put in my ſets with the dibber, I leave the 


upper end of each ſet Juſt level with the ſurface of the | 


ground : I ſhould have obſerved, that I have all my ſets 


_ carefully inſpeRed before they are carried into the field, to 
ſee that each of them has one, if not two eyes, or buds, 


* 


without which they would make no ſhoots. 


„When the whole ſpot of ground is planted, I make 


my labourers dig up the intervals one ſpit deep, and ſpread 


the earth on the beds : this raiſes them about two inches 
above the head of the ſets, and by lowering the intervals, 
ſerves in wet ſeaſons to drain the beds. I generally con- 
trive to.get this work done by the laſt week in September ; 


but in favourable years, the middle of October is not too 


late. 


„If the weather proves mild, I have no farther trouble 
with them during the winter; but if it is likely to freeze 
hard, I cover the beds with peaſe-haulm, or long dung, 


or ſome ſuch matter, to forward the growth of the roots 

in the ſpring, and protect them, during the winter, from 

the froſts. | 5 
% Early in the ſpring, on the firſt appearance of the 

weeds, I allow my liquorice a thorough hoeing; and this is 

ſeveral times repeated in the dry weather of the ſummer, 
| * | 


LIQ 


be The winter following, I again cover them with 105 
dung, and in the ſpring, before the roots begin to eus 


Lhave the ſpaces betwixt the rows on the beds looſened 


with a ſpade, and the intervals are well dug: immediately 
ſown by hand: it ſhould be thicle enough to make the land 


look black : this the firſt rains waſh in, and it greatly 


warms and invigorates the plants. 


web 


« The ſecond and third ſummers, all I have to do, is o 


keep my crop clear of weeds: this, indeed, is very ne- 
ceſſary, and the hoeings for this purpoſe muſt be more or 
leſs frequent, according to the ſeaſon ; generally, three 
times in the ſummer are/quite ſufficient, eſpecially if the 
land was well prepared before the ſets were planted, - . 

« Many good ſenſible farmers, whom I have known to 


cultivate-this plant, in autumn have a practice of cutting 


down the ſtalks, whilſt they are in full ſap, thinking, 
thereby to ſtrengthen the roots. I differ from them, how 
ever, in opinion, and am rather apt to imagine, that 
this cutting of the ſtalks, whilſt the ſap is in motion, muſt 
be prejudigal to the roots. It is, therefore, my cuſtom, 
always to defer cutting off the ſtalks, till they are withered, 
and begin to decay; nature then indicating, that an ab. 
ſtraction will be of ſervice, bat k 
„ Theſe roots ſhould have three ſummers growth, be- 
fore they are fit to take up: it is very ſeldom that they 
have attained a proper ſize at two years end; and if you 
leave them longer than three years in the ground, the roots 
are — to grow ſticky, and loſe a part of their ſaccharine 
n { aetiin} vii akbnstoe bÞ..  £t. 
, 60 1 never take them up till the ſap is entirely at reſt, and 
the leaves and ſtalks are withered: they are then in prime 
order, and atteſt for f.. ds om b 
+ If theſe roots are taken up while the ſap js in motion, 
either early in the autumn, or late in the ſpring, they are 
apt to ſhrivel, and loſe much of their weight, and are, be- 
ſides, more diſpoſed to ferment and periſi u. 
The bei ds of taking them up is, to dig the ground 
over as deep as t 
ready to gather up the roots as faſt as they are thrown up 
by the ſpade. FT n een e e 
« My general practice is to get rid of my roots as foon 
as I conveniently can: and I find it better fo. to do, than 


to wait for the rifing of the markets. I have had, 


from one acre of fine, freſh, rich land, above 3000 pounds 
of ſaleable root, which has produced me above ſixty 
pounds; but this many years ago, my. crops not being 
general now i@ large.:- 7: hy n ipontte nic 

„When I have taken up a crop of this root, if it was 
planted on freſh land, I generally prepare the ſame ground 
to yield me another crop; and this takes me near a year. 
„ I, in the firſt place, give it, during the winter froſts, 
a thorough good dreſſing of well-rotted dung, mixed with 
lime: of this I lay on large quantities, ſtill having regard 
to the condition of the ſoil, and. ploughing it well in the 

In ſuch looſe ſoils, as are proper for this plant, there 
is no occaſion to dig the land for this crop, the taking up 
the roots having ſtirred it to a great depth: this, with three 

or four ſummers ploughings, is ſufficient. | 
« As to the reſt, I manage the ſame as I did for the pre- 
7. ß a6a7 1 . 

« If the land, which has borne me a crop of liquorice- 
root, was not freſh land when it was planted, but had been | 
any time in tillage, I ſcarcely ever chuſe to plant it agaia 
with the ſame crop, without allowing ſeveral years of in- 
terval, at leaſt ſeven 3 but in this caſe, I frequently ſow 
oats in the ſpring, to abate the rankneſs of the ſoil; and 
it will then, with a very ſlight dreſſing, give me à g 


crop of wheat. | e 
% In my method of cultivating this plant, I always 
allow ſpace enough for the roots to extend in- {earc : 
food; and this is my reaſon for planting my rows # 
two feet diſtance: I am, beſides, very careful of Keep!" 
them clear of weeds, and that, particularly, during! 
firſt- ſummer ; being very ſenſible that, without this 1020 
caution, they would be in great danger of being ory” 
up, and robbed of their proper ſhare of nouriſhment 3 Pit 


— a. 


| cularly, they would receive no benefit from the dews, wh! 


are ſo friendly to vegetation ; and even the ſun's w_ 
would be, in a great meaſure, kept from the roots 


ſhade of the weeds. | ce Many 


after which, I give the land a ſlight dreſſing of coal-ſoot, 


e principal roots run, haying pickers | 


N 


L OP 


« Many, who plant liquorice; allow much Jeſs ſpace 
than I do betwixt the rows, and will yet, the firſt ſum- 
mer, take off a crop of onions, or ſpinage, or young car- 
rots, and think it ſo. much clear profit; but the queſtion 
is, whether theſe crops may not, during the time they ate 
on the ground, be, to all intents and purpoſes, - deemed 
weeds, having nearly, if not altogether, as bad effects, 
as weeds would if have permitted to grow with the crop. 

« Some, worſe farmers; continue this practice two 
years of its growth; but it is quite needleſs to condemn 
this method of culture, as it cannot but nnn, 

mnect. „ec eine ein enn ae e g8 1 
9 « In the dreſſings I give my land, for preparing it to 
receive this plant, experience has convinced me that lime is 
2 much ſweeter manure than ſtable- dung: in fact, this 
laſt is not, on any account, to be uſed till it is quite rotten, 
and then lime is very properly added to it as a cor- 

. 4 ; OTE $041 HIGH © 10 430k | 
1. Some friends of mine, who live very near London; 
have attempted to cultivate this plant on their lands; but 
they find it does not anſwer; and this, on account of the 

reat richneſs of the ſoil, owing to the great quantity of 
— dung laid on it. It is true, the roots were at three 
years end larger than mine; but they were not ſo bright, 
but had a blacker coat, and were deemed greatly inferior 
in quality. &2 15 c win k. 9g? 7 6— 

« Should any of your. teaders be inclined to cultivate 
this plant, by following theſe directions, not implicitly, 


ſoil, &c. conſidered, they cannot well fail ſucceeding.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag. 252. 827 
LITTER, the ſtraw laid under horſes, ce. 
LIZENED Corn, leſſened, ſhrunk, or lank corn: 
LOAM, an earth compoſed of diſſimilar particles, 
hard, ſtiff, denſe, and rough to the touch, and compoſed 
of ſand and a tough viſcid clay, _ > e nl Bi 
LOE, a little round hill, or heap of ſtones, 
LOG, a large, ſhapeleſs piece of wood. | 
LOOP, a hinge of a door.. 
LOP, a flea. jan, bao £5 TOR 
LOPPED Milt, ſuch as ſtands till it ſours and curdles 
of itſelf, '' _; £ 1410 305 rd HO 
LOPPING, the cutting off the fide branches of trees. 
It is very obſervable that moſt old trees are hollow with- 
in; which does not proceed from the nature of the trees, 
but is the fault of thoſe who have the management of them, 
who ſuffer the tops to grow large before they lop them ; as 
the aſh,elm, hornbeam, &c. and perſuade themſelves, that 
they may have the more great wood ; but in the mean time, 
do not conſider that the cutting off great tops endangers 
the life of a tree; or, at beſt wounds it ſo, that many 
trees yearly decay more in their bodies than the yearly tops 
come to; and at the ſame time that they furniſh them- 
ſelves with more great wood, they do it at the loſs of the 
owner. And, indeed, though the hornbeam and elm will 
bear great tops, when the body is little more than a ſhell ; 
yet the aſh, if it comes to take wet at the head, very 
rearely bears more top after the body of the tree de- 
cays. Therefore, if once theſe trees decay much in the 
middle, they will be worth little but for the fire; ſo that 
if you find a timber-tree decay, it ſhould be cut down in 
time that the timber be not loſt. {pat 
The lopping of young trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at moſt, will preſerve them much longer, and 
will occaſion the ſhoots to grow more into wood in one 
year, than they do in old tops at two or three. Great 
boughs, ill taken off, ſpoil many a tree; for which reaſon 


but according to their diſcretiong the circumſtances of their 


they ſhould always be taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 
parallel to the horizon; and cover the wound with loam | 
and horſe - dung mixed, to prevent the wet from entering 
into the body of the tree. erent we t 4 

When, trees. are at their full growth, there are ſeve- 
ral ſigns of their decay ; | 


many of their top branches; or if the wet enters at any 
knot ; or the | 


they make but poor ſhoots ; or if wood ak ; 
* in them. 0 5 $6 poype P ” ene 

his lopping of trees is only to be underſtood for pol- 
lard- trees becauſe nothing n 
of timber - trees, than that 
branches from them. W hoever 


LUC 


trying the experiment upon two trees of equal age and ſizes 
growing near each other, to lop or cut off the ſide branches 
from one of them, and ſuffer all tlie branches to grow 
upon the other, will in a few yeatz, find the latter to e 
ceed the other in growth every 17 and this will not del 
day near fo fon:: ed ze et ee 
All! forts of refinous trees, or ſuch as ab bund. with a 


milky juice, ſhould be lopped very ſparitigly'; for they are 


ſubjeR to decay when often cut. The beſt ſeaſon oc 
ping theſe trees is ſoon after Bartholomew-tide at Whi 
time they ſeldom! bleed much, and the*-wouttd'1s'comnyion- 


ly healed over before the cold weather tomes on. Miller's 


Gard. Dig, „ cn 791 fe I 

The generality of the world are againſt pruning timber 
trees at all, and where they naturally grow ſtraight and 
regular, it is much better let alone. But all common 
faults in ſhape may be regulated by this Topping” them 
while young, and it can be attended with no ill conſe: 
quence to the timber ; for the cut not lying neat the tim- 
ber pith cannot affect it, when grown up, and ſquared in 
the working for beams and other uſes; or to be quartered'; 
for all the defects occaſioned by ſuch wounds, are in 
the ſuperficial parts, and all the four quarters are per- 


fectly ſound within. 


As to the large foreſt trees, they ſhould not be lop- 


ped at all, except in caſes of great neceffity, and thei 


the large boughs muſt not be cut; but only the fide 
branches; and even theſe" muſt be cut 'off-'cloſe, 'that 
the bark may ſoon cover the wound, and yet a little 


flanting, that the water may run off, not lodge upon 


the cut part. FVV 
If there is a neceſſity of cutting off a large bough, as 
by its being broken or cankered; let it be cut off Nant« 
ing at about four feet diſtance from the body of "the 
tree, and that if poſſible near ſome place where there 
is a young ſhoot from it, which may receive the fap, wy 
grow up in its place. No ſtump mult be left e Ju 
farther than this, becauſe they are wounded parts WI 
never can heel, and which will always be letting in the water; 
and will ſerve as pipes to convey that water into the heart 


of the body of the tree, and by degrees will utterly ſpofl 


it. All that grow upright, whether they be large or 
ſmall branches, muſt in cutting be take off ſlanting, 
never evenly, for the ſame reaſon; thoſe boughs that 
bear: from the head are to be cut with the ſlope on 
the lower fide, and on any occaſion that great wounds 
are given to a tree, they ſhould: be covered with! 
mixture of clay and horſe-· dung, which will'make'thiem 
heal much ſooner than they otherwiſe would do. Mor- 


. 


timer: Huſbandry, vol. II. page 91 


To LOWE, to weed corn. $83 fab! 176 


\ LUCERN, à plant frequently cultivated in the tnatt- 


of medica and medicago, '' NN 

It is the alfaſa of the Spaniards, and the lucern grand 
treffle, or fænum Burgundiacum, as ſome botaniſts call 
it, of the French. It has a perennial root, and an an- 
nual ſtalk, which riſes full three feet high in good land, 
and is garniſhed at each point with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, about an inch and a half long, 
and half an- inch broad, ſawed towards the ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in ſpikes, which are from two to neat 


ner of clover, and known among botaniſts by the names 


| three: inches in length, ſtanding upon naked footltalks 


two inches long, riſing from the wings of the ftalks: 
they ate of the pea- bloom, or butterfly, kind; of a fine 


| purple colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 
| ſhaped. pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
It flowers in June, and its ſeed ripens in September. 


. » There are the following varieties of this ſpecies of 


lucern, viz. one with violet«coloured flowers; anther 


with yellow flowers; a third with yellow and violet 
flowers mixed; and 2 fourth with variegated flowers: 


but, as Mr. Miller obſerves, theſe are only variations of 
„the ſame plant, ariſing accidentally-from the ſeed. How- 
ever, neither the yellow nor the ARA lueern, 


is ever ſo ſtrong as that with purple flowers; nor is it, 
conſequently, ſo profitable to the huſbandman.” + 
Columella calls this the choiceſt of all folder, becanfe 
it will laſt ten years, and will bear being cut down 
four, and ſometimes fix times in a year; it enriches the 
land on which it grows, fattens the cattle fed with 


| it, 
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it, and is a remedy for fick cattle. About three quarters 
of an acre of it is abundantly ſufficient to feed three horſes 
during the whole year. Yet, notwithſtanding .it was ſo 
much eſteemed by the ancients, and hath been cultivated 
to great advantage in France and Switzerland for many 
years, it has not yet found ſo good a reception in England 
as it juſtly deſerves; nor is it cultivated here in any con- 
ſiderable quantity, though it will ſucceed as well in this 
country as in either of the laſt mentioned; being extreme- 
ly hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our climate. 
Mr. Rocque lays it down as a maxim in his practice, 
that lucern will grow on any ſoil, provided it be not ſo 
wet as to rot the roots. | 8 

The ſtrongeſt land is however to be preferred, and the 
deeper the ſoil, the better will be the crop, as the roots 
will have room to extend themſelves. 

The land ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as for 
barley, being ploughed, harrowed, and cleaned from all 
ſorts of weeds; and the ſtronger the land is, of courſe 
the more ploughing and harrowing it will take to mellow 
it, ſweeten it, and bring it to a fine tilt. | 

When this work is done, the lucern ſeed muſt be ſown 
broad-caſt, (not in drills) in fine weather, after the rate of 
about fourteen pounds to an acre. 

This allowance of ſeed will be ſufficient to ſupply the 
number of plants that will be wanted to yield a full crop ; 
but they will not ſtand ſo thick as to ſtarve one another, 
though there is ſome allowance for part of the ſeed 
failing. : 

But ſhould every ſeed take, the method of culture here- 
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preſſion; therefore, to render it more clear, I ſhall hers 
obſerve, that when barley or oats are to grow with lucern: 
a buſhel only of either, according to Mr. Rocque's me. 
thod, is to be ſown firſt on an acre, then fourteen Pounds 
of the lucer n, v9 


ſtanding its being ſown ſo thin, ſhould grow ſo rank as to 
—_— the _ it 2 be _ beſt to mow it be. 
fore the harveſt, as it is better to loſe the crop of cor | 
to kill the lucern, * = when 
The barley, or oats, however, need not be entirely 
loſt, as they may, when mown, be given green to Cattle ; 
or, if the weather is fine, will make excellent hay, pro- 
vided they are properly dried; and it is beſt to do it in the 
ſwarth, as the rich juices are in that manner leſs exhauſted. 
To ſow it later than May is dangerous, for fear of adry 
ſeaſon, or its being eat up by the fly. Rt 
Lucern will not grow on freſh-broke up land; it muſt 
be tilled a year or two: peaſe and beans, for one year, 
will prepare the ground ; but above all, potatoes excel for 
ſweetening and mellowing of land: the next ſeaſon a fal- 
low for turnips ; and when the turnips are fed off with 
ſheep, it will greatly enrich the land, which ſhould then 
be 1 for lucern. | RE 
n regard to the tillage, and time of- ſowing the lucetn- 


ſtrong land will require more ploughings and harrowings, 
and to be later ſown ; light land will need fewer harrowings 
and ploughings, and to be ſown earlier, that the young 
plants may have ſtrength to ſend their roots deep into the 


after recommended will ſufficiently reduce the number of | ground, before the hot dry weather comes on to hurt them; 


the plants, and, without the trouble and expence of the 
New Huſbandry, give each plant ſpace enough to ex- 
tend its roots, and collect the neceſſary quantity of nou- 
riſhment. bs, | 8 = Ele contin 
| To return to the culture, before the laſt ploughing, the 

land ſhould be manured, not with old rotten ſtuff, as 
is uſual ; but with freſh ſtable - dung, that has been thrown 
up in a heap three or four weeks to heat and ferment. 
This will enable the young plant to puſh forth its leaves 
and ſtalks with luxuriance, and get forward in its growth 
the firſt ſummer, N 1 £5. 
When the dung is in full fermentation, it is to be laid 
on the land, and ploughed in as ſoon as poſſible, that the 
ſalts of the dung may not have time to evaporate : the 
land muſt then be harrowed and ſown, and afterwards 
again harrowed with a light or buſh-harrow ; and, laſtly, 
rolled to ſettle the ground and break the clods. 


and if, for the firſt time, the land had a trench-ploughing, 
it would be of great advantage. 

In Languedoc they ſow no corn with the lucern; and 
when it is fix or ſeven inches high, they mow it; by which 
all the ſeeds of annual weeds are cut off and killed. : 

In Normandy, the climate being much the fame as in 
England, they ſow corn with it. e 

In Picardy, and about Paris, they ſow it, ſome with, 
others without corn. | 3 nk . 

At Avignon, when their lucern begins to decline, they 
manure their ground and plough afreſh, and ſow it with 
corn and lucern; and the old roots, growing again with 
the ſeed, make another fine crop : the ploughing will not 
hurt the old roots. . | 

If a full crop of barley is ſown with lucern, and the 
barley grows very ſtrong, the beſt way is to mo the 
barley when it is in the ear. ORIEL OT 


If corn is to be ſown amongſt it, it ſhould be only half | If forward peaſe are ſown on new-broke-up land to pre- 


a crop; otherwiſe it will be apt to deſtroy the lucern, 
eſpecially if it proves a wet ſeaſon, and the corn is rank: 
but if no corn is ſown amongſt it, the lucern will thrive 
much better. | 5 

Lucern may be ſown from the beginning of March to 
the end of May; but April, in dry weather, is the beſt 
time. 2 | It's 

If much rain falls on the new-ſown lucern, it will be 
apt to ſwell too faſt, and burſt ; but if it holds fine three 
or four days, it will be in no danger. | | 

Mr. Rocque does not approve of drilling the lucern, 
becauſe the roots are too much confined in the drills : they 
ſay it is to clean the lucern between the rows that they 
drill it; but it is for want of knowing the nature of lucern, 
and it diſcourages people from ſowing it, drilling and hoe- 
ing being very expenſive ways; the quickeſt and cheapeſt, 
and by much the beſt way, being to ſow it broad · caſt, 


like clover, as the roots will ſtand nearly at equal diſtances 
one from another every way. | 


Lucern requires, it is true, a great deal of nouriſhment 
from the earth; but there is no occaſion this nouriſhment {| tlemen in Irelan 
ſhould be ſupplied by the ſurface, It is well known that 


the roots of lucern will run to a great depth in the ground, 
from whence they muſt of courſe extract a large quantity 
of food: this ſpares the ſurface; and in fact the land 


pare it for lucern, it may be done in one year, and turnips 
ſown on it as ſoon as the peaſe are off: the turnips may te 
fit to feed off by Chriſtmas ; and as ſoon as the turnips are 
off, the land ſhould be ploughed, and lie fallow till a pro- 


ing, as before directed. . t8s BY 
This method of giving land a trench-ploughing, to 
prepare it for lucern, is much to be recommended, as 
it ſtirs the earth almoſt as deep as if it was dug with a 
garden ſpade: of what advantage this muſt be to a 
plant that fends its roots deep for nouriſhment, need not 
be mentioned, as it cannot but be obvious to every 
rRager. i . Sal 
| Was labour cheaper than it is in England, it would 


RO 


| land that was deſtined to lucern: many advantages 
would reſult from this method of tillage, and particu- 
larly the weeds and graſs would not be ſo apt to grow 
as in ploughed land. | 5 
I would heartily recommend it to ſome of the gen- 
{ to ſow with lucern ſome of thelf 
| land that has borne a crop of potatoes; it could not 
| fail ſucceeding, and they would have a fair opportunity 
| of trying what crops this plant will, when beſt culti- 
vated, yield. : 9 | 


where lucern grows requires only that the natural graſs | 1 cannot but think, that on good land that had borne 


ſhould be prevented from getting to a head, which it is in 


our climate very apt to do, and if let alone would ſoon: 


choke up the lucern. 


It is mentioned above, that if corn is ſown with lucem, 
it ſhould be only half a crop: ſome of your readers may 
not, perhaps, readily comprehend the meaning of this ex- 

3 3 a 


atoes, there might be five good mowings in a year, #7. 
8 in 8 where the climate is rather milder wo 
| in England Mund this without injuring the roots. An 1 
experiment would, bowever, ſoon make this matter known. 
I therefore heartily recommend it to. the mefention g 
your Iriſh readers; they are every day n e 


One thing is to be obſerved; that if the corn, notwith⸗ 


ſeed, the nature of the ſoil muſt be conſidered. Heavy 


per time to ſtir-it again; or it may have a trench · plough- 


doubtleſs be much the beſt way to dig by hand all the 
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„ Roo ole rf Catal i ab Hrntiiand xy gant 
lande, and fill, doubtleſs, "not (affer this hint to'pals,un. 
noticed.” oO GO elle 03 eee g 
When we conſider the many dvantages reſulting from 
the culture of this plant, if is afSnllhing t at it ſhould fo 
long eſcape our regard: the hint Was given us by the Ro- 
man writers on the ſubject of agticultute, but we were too 


much attached to old cuſtoms to improve it. 
In hot ſummers the ſeed may be ſaved in England, but 
not from the firſt growth ; that being generally too rank, 
and ſubject to rot at bottom, * OO 1 
In Languedoc they fave it from the third rowth; but AS 
this climate is colder, it will not have time to ripen, unleſs 
faved from the ſecond growth © © 
A dry ſoil is beſt to ſave the ſeed upon, as it is not ſo 
apt to grow rank; and then it may poſſibly do from the 
JJV 
As lucern, if the land is bod, Will bear ſeveral crops in 
one year, like clover ; what Mr. Rocque means by che firlt, 
ſecond, and third growths, are, he ſays, the different crops 
it produces in one ſummer, which are three, four, ard 
ſometimes five mowings, in caſe no ſeed is ſaved from 
it; if ſeed is ſaved, it muſt be from the ſecond growth: 
—.— will be ripe in September, and muſt de Fathered | 
hand. R 92 -* oy 85 thi bye © i OS OO ORR 6 i 30 804 ; FRY 

" Wi the plants are one year' old, it will be proper 
with a large harrow, to go over your land as often as'is fuf- 
ficient to foot up annual weeds and grass. 
The harrow will not hurt the lucern, the rodts of it being 
very tough: this muſt be done in dry weather, before it 
begins to ſprout, which is very early in the ſpring, that 
the weeds and graſs may die; and if there are any patches 
of ground where the ſeed miſcarrled, à little ſeed muſt be 
ſown, and the ſpot hatrowed : a dieffing with rorten-dung, 
at the ſame time, will repay the expendes of it by a larger 
crop : if the harrow ſhould cut or wound any, of the roots, 
they will ſprout and grow notwithſtandin nh only 
he ſecond ſpring, after ſowing, it wi 


| be proper to 


plough the ground, where the lucern grows, with à drilt- | 
plough, with a round ſhare, without a fin or. feather and 


* 


without a coulter, to prevent the roots being tod much 
hurt, It ſhould lie rough a few days to dry and mellow ; 
2 in fine weather, be harrowed down, to mow it the 
oſer. ꝛ—kn es 
One, not uſed to the culture of this plant, will be apt to 
think, that ploughing will deſtroy the lucern; but any 
2 that will take the trouble to call at Mr. 
ocque's, may be convinced that experience teaches the 
contrary, DE al ded ͤ FocaglnePopde: 
To make hay of lucern, it ſhould be mowed as foon as 
the bloom appears, or rather ſooner : it muſt not be ſpread, 
like common graſs, but lie in the ſwarth, like clover, and 
turned in the ſame manner; or the leaves, which are 
moſt nutritive, will drop off. e e e e 
If ſuffered to ſtand too long before it is mowed, the 
ſtalks will be too hard for the cattle to eat it, and it (Hoſes 
much of its goodneſs, „ 
The hay is good for all ſorts of cattle ; and when horſes 
are fed with it, they ſhould not have their full allowance of 
corn; the lucern anſwering, in a great meaſure, the pur- 
Poſe of both corn and hay. | „ 
It is alſo the moſt profitable of any ſort of fodder to 
feed horſes with in the ſummer, by mowing and giving'it 
to them green. ae T 
Ks — _ is good, the produce is incredible; and ac- 
ot the Toil, ſo will the 
_ 43 e goodneſs and depth of the wh will the 
| Fay Rocque ſays he has ſeen lucern mowed fiye times in 
a teafon ; yielding, at the five mowings, neatly eight loads 
of hay per acre. | 0 9 in ron Sb + res 2:00) 
8 ſpring ploughing amongſt the lucern muſt be an- 
1 ay repeated: it kills the graſs and weeds, and makes 
2 Sround ferment, which promotes vegetation; and the 
cner it is refreſhed with a little dung on the ſurface; the 


. 


— on pay for the trouble of cultivatinꝑ it. If the 
a N 1 5 15 3 1 
* 5 F. before the winter, that the falts may be 


med in by the rain and ſnow, and plouyhed if in'the 
Ping, it will greatly add to the wrote,” . U pin —. 
4 his is the ſubſtance of Me. Rocque's'account of the 
| 3 lucern; but as different ſorts of ſoil may re- 
id iterent methods of tillage, he. has ſubjoined the 


A 0 wy We | = ER Sn 1 | 
tein gh Lan inen of the plough, and will ave 
75 8 a As * me 7 a. 
he teeth "muſt be ſet at ſeven or eight inches apart in 


7 + ;44 x 235 : 
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The' ſecond row muſt be placed nine or ten inches: behind 
the firſt, and ſo that the teeth of the ſecond row may-be 
againift the'ſpaces : the firſt row ; and they, "muſt be an 


inch longer than thoſe in the 17 row, fo that the ground, 
babs de ro, the ep of fc 
ing deeper; and | the, teeth. of 


being looſened à little by th 
ſecond tom may 28 Were the testh o. 
the third and laſt row muſt be an inch longer than thoſe of 
the ſecond, ànd placed ſo as that they may go in the ſame 
tract with the teeth of the firſt row. 
© The harrow muſt be made of one ſolid piece, four or 
five inches thick, and the lower ſide mult be rounded; o 
8 | Be ge . bo Ne 115 brges 
whereb perſon that holds it by the handles, preflin 
46 9 7 nahen may force the Kedude "AT third . 
teeth deeper than the firſt; and, 75 bearing up a little, he 
may prevent any but the firſt row from working. A very 
little practice will be ſufficient to make any one uſe it as 
xccafion requires; and it will be ſo ſteady that no uneven- 
| nf of the ground will be able to thro t out of its work, 
as à clod or ſtone will a common hatrow. . 


* 
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Let it be fematked, that the foremoſt Fo of teeth are 
placed in a ling acrqſs near the middle of the block or plank; 
the other two rows behind that; and the fore part. of the 
 harrow ſhould be heavier than the hind 128 len the 
| wejght of the harrow is fuſpended on the firlt row of texth. 
The teeth ſhould be pretty ſtrong, and round 3. their bein 
ſquare, as uſyal, may hurt the roots a. little, Which jg to 
| TIP id 12 of h | ible! th 1 h CERES, 

be avoided as much as poſlible, though the tonſeguence 

Mes ML ERS een ee, 
would not be very : reat. > o@ Shy His abs, 
© Farmers are fond of ſowing broad-caft}it ö 
kater to make them comprehend rhe” vale 
plough on any occafion : the ſight 4 ſo comp 
| inftrument terrifies them; they thin J ves by clock 
work: and as to the labourers, it is a very difficult matter 


#4. gf 
licsted an 
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| ihdeed to get them to hold itt. 
© T am fülly ſenſible, as I have already obſerved, of the 
good effects of ſowing corn and pulſe regularly with inter- 
| vals,” but cannot approve of this method when applied to 
artificial graſſes; and it would be well if we were to im- 
prove our old practices, before we ſhould even attempt to 
bring the new methods into general uſe. Muſeum Ruſti- 
cum, vol. I. page 78. 1 | . 
correſpondent has made the following remarks on the above 
method delivered by Mr. Rocque ' 
This gentleman, ſays our author, owns he is againſt 
;nflovatighs in huſbandry, becauſe it is difficult to bring 
the farmer from the old methods; and therefore ſeems to 
conclude, new ones are not to be attempted ; at leaſt, 


innovations. bee W 2 eh ob 
Under 4 feſtrictions, &c.“ he approves of the new 
culture, but thinks it“ prepoſterous to extend it to arti- 
ficial graſſes; adding, the only benefit lucern can re- 
ceive from the horſe-hoe, is, that it keeps down' the natu- 
ral prafs.” ' This gentleman cannot be a practical cultiva- 
tor of lucern; neither can he know the uſes, of the hoe- 
plough ;, if he did, he could not aſſert a fact ſo contra- 
e on Toorrerh 90 hen by 000 an: 
appear tö Have no lateral roots; but 4 careful examiner 
will find a great number of ſmall ones, every one, or moſt, 
of 'which are furniſhed with freſh nutriment by the opera- 
tion of the hoe-plough. eee RO ALLA e 


We ſhall not contend about Mr. Rocque's ſuperior pro- 


reſidence ; and therefore that ſhould not be mentioned by a 
| generous writer. „ at £195 SS; 


and I do deny that it will be more expenſive than Mr. 
Rocque's method, but, on the contrary, it will eventually 


idea of a hatrow, with two handles like a plough, which 


3¹ 


be cheaper. 
1 "SY . By 


[= 
the firſt row, and about five inches long without the wood. 


of teeth are 
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it moves by clock 


In the ſucceeding volume of the above work, another 


that ſeems to be his reaſon for being againſt what he calls 
TH GED TR pf 027517 £1773 346 $1 i 


W 
T0 itiaccurate obſervers the ſeedling plant of lucern may 


fit: his fituation gives him advantages ſuperior to a diſtant 


Tam 'a favourer and practiſer of the New Huſbandry ; | 
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By his method he may, for a few years, have pretty 
good crops; but at length his plants will be found to 
dwindle, and his crops will leſſen, unleſs he annually adds 
ſeed to the ground; whereas, in the new culture, the 
crop will be continually improving: as to the quality be- 
ing inferior, that will be the fault of the owner, if he 
lets it grow too rank. This argument of your writer 
makes againſt himſelf, as thereby he admits the ſuperior 
Iuxuriance of the plants.qultivated by the horſe-hoe. 

I have ſown lucern in broad-caſt more than. once, and 
have ſeen others do it; and it ever failed. | 

Mr. Rocque's rule, as this gentleman ſays, is, that 
lucern will grow on any land, if not wet: this. is cer- 
tainly premature: it ſurely muſt have the occupation of a 
dry, rich ſoil, or I am ſure, from practice, it will not 
ſucceed z and as to * the ſtrongeſt being preferred,” I 
believe every one, who tries the cultivation of it on ſuch, 
and upon light ground, will find the latter beſt adapted to 
Ko... | | 5 5 

But the notion of ſowing corn with lucern is quite as 
ce prepoſterous,” I think, as the new culture for it; and 
how a man. of Mr. Rocque's famed abilities. ſhould ape 
| ſuch a method, I am at a loſs to gueſs. Neither ſhould 
lucern be ſown in March, as in its infant ſtate it is very 
tender, and timid of froſt, 

This gentleman ſays, © it is for want of knowing the 
ec nature of lucern, that they drill it.” I might retort 
upon him; but his miſtaken zeal, I fear, will more in- 
jure the cauſe he means to promote, than I hope it will 
diſcourage the practice of drilling this valuable plant, as, 
by all men who adhere to rational principles, that hath 
been found the moſt ſucceſsful method. See Tull, Du- 


hamel, &c. I ſhould be glad to know what © the ſurface i 


of the ground is to be ſpared for:“ is it to give life to the 
natural graſs, that common and deſtructive enemy of this 
excellent plant? 8 5 | 

Our author mentions the cultivation of it in France, 
&c. If he was ever at Paris, with his preſent attention, 
| he muſt have ſeen, that after a few years they always 
plough up the promiſcuous ſown lucern, in order to pre- 
pare the ground again for that, or. ſome other crop, when 
the lucern begins to dwindle by the weeds or natural graſs 
robbing it of its nutriment. | 

Hbw much more muſt that be the fate of promiſcuous 
ſown lucern in theſe kingdoms, where he admits graſs is 


yet even there promiſcuous ſown crops are ſhort lived. 

I know not whether he be as converſant with potato- 
ground in Ireland as I am; but I cannot omit to inform 
you the tillage will not do for lucern : for this plant the 
ground ought to be well pulverized ; whereas, in the ge- 
neral potato tillage of this kingdom, not more than about 
two feet in nine of the ground is cultivated. 

The manner of harrowing the lucern, practiſed by Mr. 
Rocque, although the teeth be round, muſt wound many 
of the roots: that might be well, as it would thin them; 


i 


and notwithſtandig they will afford graſs afterwards, yet, 


when the winter rain comes on, lodgments of water will 
be made in thoſe wounds, which will bring on putrefaction, 
to the deſtruction of the plants, unleſs Mr. Rocquehas the 
art of conducting the harrow-pins always in the ſame di- 
rection: and, could that be the caſe, what would deftroy 
the graſs where they did not paſs ? | | 
The manner of ploughing the lucern, practiſed by Mr. 
Rocque, is ſtill approaching the horſe-hoe, though by no 
means ſo effectual. I wonder to ſee our author even favour 
that, ſince it may be deemed an “ innovation.“ This 
ploughing is to be repeated every year, and harrowing 
alſo: to this dung is to be added, as often as may be.” 
I am willing to believe this gentleman knows nothing of 
the expence which attends theſe operations, i. e. ploughing, 
harrowing, and, above all, dunging, beſides the value of 
the dung, which. would always be acceptable for other 
grounds ; whereas, in the drill way of ſowing lucern, when 
the land is once put in good order, it may ever be kept ſo 
by the hoe-plough. | 1 
Lucern is a graſs of ſuch ineſtimable value, that it will 
anſwer almoſt any expence; yet if the moſt certain me- 
thod to obtain ſucceſs ſhall be found the cheapeſt, there 


can be no reaſon for purſuing one more precarious and 
; 2 : e 
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more expenſive, which. will be found when Mr. Roca”: 
method. or at leaſt that ſo warmly recommended by fer 
correſpondent, who aſſerts it to be Mr; Rocque's, 18 com * 
pared in practice with the N. venture to recommend t 

the practice of my countrymen, which I take upon me to 
ſay will command ſucceſs, if purſued, 5 

The land ſhould be a flexible loam, dry, deep, and rich 

either by nature, or made ſo by art; not but it will "Udg 
ceed to admiration ſhould a quarry be under. It ſhould be 
well pulverized by plough and harrow, laid as flat as poſ- 
ſible, and cleared of all weeds, particularly ſcutch-grafs : 
when the ground is in this form, let a ſmall lougb, with 
two would. boards, be run up and down the field, at every 
three foot upon the flat ſurface : this will compleatly form 
three foot ridges. If a pair of drill-harrows be nat at 
hand, let the crown of every ridge be carefully raked 
clean and even with an iron rake, and one row of ſeed 
drilled very thin, about half an inch deep, along the mid- 
dle of every ridge, the middle or latter end of April, (the 
beginning of May may do) and be carefully covered, 
This ſowing of the ſeed may be done by hand, if a drill. 
plough be not ready. By a maſter's attendance, a great 


deal may be done in a day. 


Thus it may remain till weeds begin to appear, when 
the hoe-plough, or a ſmall common one, ſhould take 
away every alternate fide of the ridges, as near the lucern as 
can be with ſafety. (I go within two or three inches of my 
drilled crops.) In three or four days, return the mould to 
the former places with the plough, and then proceed to 
take off the other fides of the ridges in like manner, and 


— 


year. a 4 N ; a 4 0 l 
Alter the ſecond cutting, ſend in the plough again, and 
take off the ſides of every ridge within about ſix inches of 


return it as before. | 


If the ground be made in good condition before ſow- 
ing, a crop may be mowed in July, the produce of 
which will ſurpriſe any one who is not acquainted with 


the plant. 5 „ 
In September it will be fit to cut again; but if in the 
intermediate time weeds ſhould appear, let the hoeing 


be repeated: thus the weeds will be deſtroyed the firſt 


the plants, and ſo let them remain till February, when the 


plough ſhould return the mould to every ridge; and in May 


the graſs will be ready for cutting, and will continue to 


afford a crop every month during the ſummer. 
apt to get a-head? That is not the caſe in France, and 


The hoeing ſhould be repeated, as before directed, as 


often as weeds appear; but obſerve never to horſe- hoe it 
when the ground has any adheſion. 8 

The hoeing before the winter is to keep the plants dry 
during that ſeaſon, and to meliorate the ſoil of the alleys 


by the influence and mechanical operation of the winter 


froſts. 5 | 
To keep my letter within reaſonable compaſs, I have 
been ſhort in my directions, but to practical farmers, I 
hope, ſufficiently plain; if not, any neceſſary explanation 
1 e 


but repeated harrowing will, in time, wound them all; 


all chearfully furniſh. | 
Your readers will pleaſe to obſerve, that after the firſt 
preparation of the ground, if they horſe-hoe the crop re. 
gularly every year, the dung which Mr. Rocques's friend 
recommends (as it may be got eaſily at in London) may be 
ſaved for other purpoſes, as by this method of managing 
lucern, the crop and ground will be improving every year. 

I appeal then to every impartial judge, whether this 
method is not cheaper than the ploughing, harrowing, and 
dunging, ſo warmly recommended by your correſpondent. 
It is almoſt es to urge, that a crop raiſed in this 
way will, ever after the firſt year, be equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to Mr. Rocque's, as the gentleman admits as large 
crops may be raiſed in the drill wax. 

I am a ſtranger to Mr. Rocque and his fried. I have 
no other motives in troubling you on this ſubject, than 4 
public benefit to mankind, -and a gratitude to the memory 
of Mr. Tull, whoſe ſuperior ingenuity, I bluſh to own 
hath ſhone in France, to the reproach of Engliſhmen- 
And were we all to join in opinion with your correſpon- 
dent (who ſays, ie would be well were we to ona 
our old practices, before we even attempt to bring t 8 
new ones into general uſe”) we ſhould indiſcriminate) 


merit the pity of all nations for our perverſenels. Perhaps, 


had Tull been a foreigner, his ſyſtem would have been 
eſtabliſhed amongſt us long ago. aid ge fs 


The 
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he author of the former account not being ſatisfied 
with the reaſons offered by his antagoniſt, made the fol- 
lowing teply; which we thought neceſſary to inſert, that 
our readers may judge for themſelves, and follow the me- 
thod that ſhall appear to them the moſt rational. | 
I troubled you the beginning of laſt year with a letter 
on the ſubject -o —_— which you were ſo obliging as to 
t in your firſt volume, page 339- 
= am fin an advocate for Mr. „ method of cul- 
ture in preference to Mr. Miller's, as far as regards this 
plant; and that for this plain reafon, becauſe I imagine the 
farmer will be much more likely to adopt the firſt than the 
laſt; and the culture of lucern can produce very little ad- 
vantage to the nation, unleſs it is generally adopted by the 
common farmers. 
My reaſon for troubling you, or your readers, at this 
time, is to remind you, that Mr. Rocque's ſmall tract, 


lately publiſhed, contains ſome particulars reſpecting lu- | 


cern, which were not noticed in my former letter, and 
therefore may, with great. propriety, be now laid before 
our readers. | | 

The firſt of theſe partitulars relates to the manner of 
ſowing the lucern; and in this Mr. Rocque differs widely 
from Mr. Miller, as he thinks it ſhould not be fown with- 
out corn ; but I will give you Mr, Racque's own words, 
as they carry great weight with them. You muſt not 
ſow lucern without corn, unleſs your ſpot of land is too 
fmall to uſe a harrow in : in that caſe, you muſt ſow it 
in drills, and keep it very clean hoed. The drills for 
ſuch ſmall ſpots are to be ten inches diſtant z if wider, it 
lodges in the drills, The reaſon I recommend fowing 
corn with it, is, to prevent the weeds choaking it; but, 
you muſt ſow only for half a crop; otherwiſe your corn 
will be apt to. deftroy your lucern, eſpecially if it proves 
a wet ſeaſon, and your corn is * If there is no 
corn ſown amongſt it, you muſt be obliged to mow the 
weeds, and run a chance of cutting the lucern with them: 
and, being very ſappy, you cannot imagine how detri- 
mental it is to bleed it, when young ; but, when the corn 
will be fit to mow, the lucern alſo may ſafely be cut,” 

As the duration of lucern has been a queſtion long 
agitated, and not, that I know of, finally determined, it 
will not be amiſs to mention a fact related by this able cul- 
tivator, as it wilt be an encouragement to the planters of 
lucern. | | 

„As te the duration, it will laſt as long as the ground 
is kept clean. I ſaw ſome at Mr. Middlemar's, at Gran- 
tham, in his garden, that was forty. years old; and it was 
very fine. To keep it thorough clean, you muſt harrow 
it every time it is mowed ; and, if requifite, at Michael- 
mas, and in February and March. If vou once leave it 
foul, it will be very expenſive to clean. You muft make 
uſe of the drill-plough ; but let the harrow be ever ſo ſtrong, 
you need not fear its hurting it.“ 8 

In my letter to you, above-mentioned, it is obſerved, 
that in preparing land for lucern, a trench-ploughing 
would be of great advantage : but in the piece lately pub- 
liſhed, Mr. Rocque ſays, © In caſe you are not well ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of your ground, you muſt trench- 
Plough it twice, according to the directions for ploughing, 
which are in my Hints upon Burnet ; whereby the roots 
will run down the ſooner out of the reach of dry weather : 
and if the ſoil, that is turned up, be ever ſo ſpur, future 
ploughings, harrowings, and manurings, will ſweeten it 
ſufficiently for the reception of the ſeed.” 

Mr. Rocque adds, in this place, that “ Lucerne will 
grow ot well in clay land, with proviſo the ground 
works well. The difficulty in theſe lands lies in the har- 
rowing; in dry weather. the ground being ſo very hard, 
the harrow can do but little good, unleſs you take the ſea- 
on between wet and dry to harrow it, which you certainly 

uſt,” ; | 
It is alſo obſerved, that in the province of Languedoc, 
in France, the inhabitants mow their Jucern when it is 
nx or ſeven inches high, in order to kill the annual weeds. 

this practice Mr. Rocque now ſays, By my own ex- 
Perience, I find they are ih the wrong; for it bleeds it, ſo 
that the plants make but little progreſs when cut ſo young, 


and are a long time in recovering it, It ought never to be 
Cut but when in bloom.” 
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A great many imagine that the ſeed might profitably he 
ſaved in England; but Mr. Rocque is of a different 
opinion, and indeed I am inclined to join with him in 
this reſpect, as in this iſland it is at beſt but a precarious 


| crop, and can be imported ſo cheap, that the ſeedſman 


can afford to retail it at nine-pence per pound, at which 
price it was this year advertiſed, Mr. Rocque's obſerva- 
tion on this point is as follows: „ In hot ſummers the 


ſeed may be ſaved in England, but not from the firſt 


growth, that being generally too rank, and ſubject to rot 
at bottom: though I think it is needleſs attempting to ſave 
any of the ſeed in England ; for, in the year 1761, which 
was a very fine ſummer, I tried to fave the ſeed of the 
ſecond growth, on light land, but made nothing of it; 
not ſaving above thirty pounds of ſeed, upon four acres 
off tiff land; but that proved ſtill worfe.” | 

I have only now to give you Mr. Rocque's thoughts on 
the value of this graſs, which, in my opinion, deſerves to 
be preferred to almoſt all others | 

This practical cultivator ſays, 4 I have already ob- 
ſerved, it ought not to be cut but when it is in bloſſom; 
and that is but three times a year : but after mowing the 
third crop, you may, inſtead of mowing the fourth, 


? 


feed it: but when froſts come, you muſt take your cattle 


be bruifed, if the cattle were not taken off, If it is rank 


in September, it is -dangerous for cows, being too feed- 


ing; but turn horſes and ſheep upon it. As there is no 
\ graſs, as has yet come to our knowledge, which gives the 
cows ſo much milk, you may let them graze Jon an 
hour, at moſt, in the afternoan, when the dew is off; 
When made hay, it is likewife the beſt. for milk: where- 
”_ it is much cultivated, they prefer it to all other kjnd 
of hay. | 385 bo 
When I was at Monoſque, a city in Provence, which 
was about twenty-ſeven years ago, the carriers fed their 
horſes upon it, preferably to any other, without corn; 
and the mules looked fat and in fine order. Six mules 
which I hired there, to carry my ſeeds at Nimes, fed on 
nothing elſe, and yet carried their load all day long, 
without unloading. They have the cuſtom of hanging 
little bags to their horſes or mules heads, wherein they 
put lucern, on which they feed as they go, | 


feeding of all paſture, either green or in hay. I truft not 
barely to report, but have experienced it to be ſo my- 
ſelf. I had colonel Vernon's horſe fent to me from the 


ſee how he had throve in that ſhort ſpace of time. 


knowing its good qualities. It has been introduced for a 
long ſeries of years; but ſo little noticed, that one and 
twenty years ago there was not two hundred weight of lu- 
cern graſs ſeeds to be ſold amongſt all the ſeedſmen here in 
London; and I had much ado to te- introduce it; but now, 
within theſe three or four years, there is a prodigious con- 
ſumption of it. | 
One Mr. Beadle, a farmer in Kent, has fourteen acres 


mowed his lucern, and fold it upon the ſpot, for three 
pounds or three guineas a load. I blamed him for cutting 
it ſo young ; but he told me he was compelled to it, to 
get fodder for eight hundred head of ſheep, that he had ; 
but that, a little while after, it grew ſo faſt, that he could 
turn his ſheep upon it. "Thoſe that bought his hay muſt 
needs be well acquainted with the goodneſs of it, to fetch 


it on the ſpot, though they were ten or twelve miles 
diſtant, | 1 | | 

It is not foggy, like clover or tares. Horſes will work 
with it green, as well as with hay or corn: they do not 
ſweat with it, as they do with other green fodder. I 
have been told, 'one of our poſt-maſters kept his horſes 
both winter and ſummer with it, and that his horſes were 
the beſt on the road. They object, the hay of it is dif- 
ficult to make: it is no more difficult than clover. All 
hay is difficult to make in wet weather : but when it is a 
bad ſeaſon to make hay, do as Mr. Allen does; put it up 


and a half, I alſo tried, that ſame ſummer, to ſave ſome 


off; becauſe there are always young ſhoots, which would 


It is acknowledged by all connoiſſeurs to be the moſt 


country, in a very poor condition; and, in fourteen days, 
he was in very good order. The colonel was ſurprized to 


Many are apt to condemn it, but it is for want of 


of it, for which he had a premium. When I called upon 
him, which was in the beginning of May laſt, he had 
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in ricks whendry, and between every bed of hay, of any | 
kind, put a layer of ſalt, and that will recover all the da- 
mage the rain can have done. es 4 

have done it myſelf, this very laſt year, with a rick of 
burnet: to about twelve loads I have put a ſack of ſalt 


amongſt it; and every time my horſe comes near it, he eats 


it very eagerly, though he can get but at the outſide of it. 
It will keep in ricks as long as any hay. | 

Multitudes, at preſent, are pretty well acquainted with 
the excellence of both theſe graſſes: but if any doubt the 
truth of what I aſſert, let them take the trouble to enquire 
into it, of Mr. Shennelly, the tobacconiſt, at Houndſ- 
ditch; to whom I have ſent a load of lucern, and am to 
ſend another load of the ſame, and half a load of burnet 
hay. | | ” 

Thoſe who are not ſatisfied with the theory, may be 
convinced of the practical part, by ſeeing a field of mine 
of lucern, of four acres and a half, at Batterſea, and the 
manner of working the harrow. ?“ 


From what has been ſaid on the ſubject of lucern, 1 


hope your farming readers will be induced to adopt the 
culture of it; as, if they are not blind to their intereſts, 
they cannot but be convinced of the many advantages 
which would reſult to them from ſo doing. 
method of cultivating this plant differs but little from the 
manner in which they raiſe clover; and the profit to the 
landholder will be abundantly greater. Muſeum Ruſticum, 
vol. iv. p. 259. | | 

The following method of cultivating lucern, is ex- 
trated from a very ingenious performance, entitled, E/ays 
on Huſbandry, the principal intention of which is to re- 
02 a newly diſcovered method of cultivating this 
P nt. | 3 a N. 8 
Mr. Rocque, as may be ſeen above, has adopted the 
old Roman method of ſowing it, broad-caſt, and harrow- 
ing the land from time to time by way of deſtroying the 
weeds, Mr. Miller recommends the new, or drill, huſ- 
bandry for the culture of lucern; but the author of the 
Eſſays above-mentioned differs from both theſe practical 
cultivators, and raiſes his lucerne in a nurſery ; after which 
he removes the young plants, and having cut off their 
ſtalks and tap roots, tranſplants them, with great regula- 
rity, into the field where they are to ſtand for a crop. 

I ſhall not pretend to decide which is the beſt method; 
yet I may venture to ſay, that I know it may be raiſed to 
conſiderable profit, both in Mr. Rocque's way, and ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the new, or horſe-hocing, 
huſbandry. 18 

I have no doubt but it may ſucceed by tranſplantation; 
yet I greatly fear that the expences in this method will, 
when applied to any conſiderable extent of land, greatly 
exceed the worth of the crop. 

Theſe Eſſays being too learned for the honeſt farmer's 
reading, it is very improbable they ſhould ever fall into 


his hands; yet, as it is a great pity he ſhould not be per- 


mitted to judge for himſelf in a matter which may turn out 
ſo much to his advantage, we have taken the trouble of 
tranſcribing a few pages of the ſecond Eſſay, which more 
immediately treats of the culture of lucern by this new 
method of tranſplanting. | | 8 

In this extract we have omitted all reaſonings that might 
render the narration obſcure to the farmer; not that we 
had ourſelves any objection to them, or did not approve 
of them, but as we were willing the honeſt cultivator 
ſhould have as much of this matter laid before his view, 
in a plain manner, as was neceſſary for him to underſtand 
it: when chis is done, he may judge for himſelf ; and if 
on trial he finds the method here recommended anſwer, his 
beſt way will be to adopt it in his future practice. 

Whoever propoſes to ſow a lucern-nurfery, or en- 
gages in any larger undertaking of cultivating whole fields 
of {ainfoin, trefoil, buck-wheat, ſpurrey, fenugreek, ſweet, 
melilot, &c. would be no ways ill- adviſed, if he prepared 
a bit of ground, and ſowed a ſpoonful of the ſeeds about 
a fortnight before he propoſed to ſow his larger quantity; 
ſince, from the good or bad ſucceſs of this little attempt, 
he may be enabled to judge, whether the ſeedſman has ſup- 
plied him with ſeeds fit for vegetation. Without ſuch pre- 
caution, a whole year may be loſt; which is a mortifying 
circumſtance in matters of huſbandry. 


r. Rocque's, 


EVE. 


In the end of March, 1757, a common day-labow 
was ordered to ſow a wa __ a half of os el. 
keep the ground clear from weeds. The ſeed was — 
on one of the leaſt promiſing pieces of land in all the 
neighbourhood; but this was done by expreſs order; for it 
was thought unfair to make the experiment on a better ſoil 
than the commoneſt ſort of graſs-fields, The fpot of 
earth ſet apart for the purpoſes, both of nurſery and tranſ. 
plantation, was, in former times, | a kitchen-garden: but 
the good ſoil, to the depth of eighteen inches, had been 
removed for the ſake of manuring a corn-field, 'TQ 
which we ſhall juſt add, that the attempt was made in an 
hilly country, where the ſtaple earth is naturally ſhallow,] 
What remained was a cold, yellow, clammy ſtratum 
which the country people laked upon as mere clay ; but. 
its nature having ſince been better examined, it appears to 
be a mixture of imperfect clay, and imperfect marle. No 
manure worth mention was uſed upon it, as will appear by 
RIOT. .... -: 5 

To all ſeeming appearance, little, or next to nothing, 
could be expected from a piece of ground of ſuch an un- 
promiſing caſt; but, upon the whole, the experiment pro- 
ved ſucceſsful and eaſy. a , 

By the middle of Auguſt, the plants. were, ſome of 
them, , eighteen inches high; and many of them branched 
out, ſubdivided themſelves, and made very fine ſide-ſhoots : 
upon which it was reſolved to venture upon the ſecond 
| part of the experiment, according to the accounts given - 
by M. de Chateauvieux; therefore taking the advantage 
of a moiſt ſeaſon, in the beginning of September, (which 
ſeaſon, by the way, did not laſt long) we performed the 
work in the following manner. [But here let it be juſt 
obſerved, in paſſing along, that the time of the year, 
pitched upon for tranſplanting, was, at leaſt, three weeks 
too late for England, though, perhaps, highly proper for 
the territory of Geneva, or the ſouthern parts of France. 
This therefore is ſet down as one of the mutatis mutandis 
ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary in matters of agriculture, when 
the practice of one country is copied in another. - 

Firſt the roots were 4 up carefully; orders being 
given before-hand not to attempt drawing them, even 
with the ſmalleſt degree of violence, till the earth was 
entirely looſened at top and at bottom. In the next place, 
the long tap- roots were cut off eight, nine, or ten inches, 
diſcretionally, below the crown of the plant (the ſciſlars 
being generally applied juſt beneath the forks of the root, 
if it be a branching root:) then the ſtalks were clipped 
about five inches above the crown of the plant; and the 
remaining plant, after theſe amputations, (which may ap- 
pear, at firſt ſight, to be very bold ones) was thrown in- 
to a large veſle] of water which ſtood by for that purpoſe, 
in the ſhade, Such refreſhment is no ways unnecelſlary ; 
for this plant is very impatient of heat and ſunſhine after 
it is taken up; nay, to ſuch a degree, (at leaſt the firſt 
half year of its growth) that one may almoſt call it a ſen- 
ſitive plant, The ſame day, making uſe of a dibble, or 
ſetting-ftick, and filling every hole with water before the 
roots are put in, we tranſplanted them in rows, two feet 
aſunder, and each plant fix inches apart in the rows ; hav- 
ing firſt made little drills, or channels, and ſprinkled, or 
half filled, them with ſea-ſand and wood-aſhes kept dry 
(two parts of the former to one of the latter ;) which was 
done with a view of looſening the ſoil, and giving alittle 
warmth to a piece of ground which was —— cold and 
clay ey; nor was any other manure uſed. he drills 
were afterwards once watered, to take off the drynels 
and heat of the aſhes. The roots were placed firmly in 
the ground, and two inches of the ſtalks coyered with 
mould. 

Yet here it muſt be freely acknowledged, that the hopes 
of poſſeſſing a large crop occaſioned one miſtake, whic 
we chuſe rather to mention than ſuppreſs, as many people 
may happen to entertain the ſame falſe expectances- 
miſtake was, that we made our rows two feet aſunder, 
which was over-narrow ; and placed the plants, in the 
lines, only ſix inches apart, which brought them _ 
together than they ought to have ſtood, even though e 


* 


ground was very poor: nor did we foreſee, that een 
ploughing is five times more efficacious, as well as cheapef; 
than hand- hoeings. | 


Therefore, 


\ 
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Therefore, after frequent experiments, ſince made, it 
appears beſt to make the lines three feet four inches diſtant 
from each other: and if the ſoil is good, it may not be 
amiſs to allow each plant a foot diſtance ene from another 
in the lines, for thus the hand-hoers will work more 
commodiouſly, and a little hoe-plough may be guided 


ly up and down the intervals, which will ſave a great 
fea "of en; nor will the future crops be leſſened, by 


ſuch thin tranſplanting, half ſo much as may be imagined; 
but, on the contrary, the plants will be larger, more 


Juicy, and better taſted ; which circumſtance may be ex- 


tended in favour of the New Huſbandry in general. Space 


proof whereof I have been aſſured, from good authority, 
that all the corn, raiſed by M. de Chateauvieux, ſells at 
an advanced price; being larger, brighter, and healthier 
than common corn, and, conſequently, more fit for ſow- 
ing, or making bread, | 9 
But, by way of confirming the neceſſity of allowing 
lucern roots a good ſhare of ſpace, a friend of the author's 


filled an acre with plants, according to the firſt directions; 


but, the ſoil proving extremely good, and free from weeds, 
| it ſoon appeared that the roots ſtood too cloſe: in conſe- 
quence whereof, every other plant was taken up the next 
autumn, and, a freſh acre of land being properly prepared 
to receive them, he thus gained a new plantation of lu- 
cern, at a ſmall expence, with little trouble: and, what 
is more remarkable, it is thought the ſecond acre bore a 
larger quantity of herbage than the firſt would have done, 
if the plants had continued as they were, without being 
thinned, to the amount of one half. 

reaſon to conclude, that this light hint, which took its riſe 
from mere accident, ought not to be looked upon as quite 
unuſeful, ſince two acres may be raiſed with almoſt the 
ſame expence as a ſingle acre, 

In ten days, though a drought ſucceeded, ſome tranſ- 
planted plants made ſhoots of three inches height ; which 
1 growth gave better hopes than had been conceived 
at . | 4 

It was alſo ſome encouragement, to the undertaker, that 
he found wild lucern within two myo; Hon of the 
place where the nurſery was formed, Theſe plants were 
certainly aborigines ; for they grew in a part of the king- 
dom where the name of lucern had rarely been heard of, 
except by gentlemen. Beſides, no perſon curious in huſ- 
bandry would have ventured ſowing the ſeeds in ſuch an 
unpromiſing piece of ground; for the field, where the 
wild lucern grew, was a ſort of coarſe, uncultivated 
moraſs, and e. only at about two ſhillings and ſixpence 
an acre, 
Vet till the approach of winter made many perſons 
doubtful concerning the ſucceſs of this new plantation; 
nevertheleſs, it was ſome ſatisfaction to recolleQ, that 
there is leſs harſh, ſevere cold in England (and that almoſt 
by one third) than in the territory of Geneva, where the 
original experiment was made, and where the plant we 


3 of has been known to thrive ſo extremely 
Well. | | | 


At length the winter paſſed over, and, out of four | 


thouſand roots, only thirty or forty peri 
froſts, immoderate rains, or any ot 
to ſay : but the labourer filled up all the vacapt ſpaces 
from the nurſery in about an hour, and in April, 17 58, 
moſt of the plants were,nearly equal in fize and ſtrength ; 


, whether 


of a deep juicy verdure, with few or no diſcoloured ſickly 


leaves: but, May the eighth, le counted fixty ſtems 
from one particular * 1 ſtalks and — of 
ſome choſen plants weighed near half a pound at one 

Cutting, Yet we learn, by experience, that lucern myſt 
only be conſidered as in a pr ve ſtate, till the third 
ſummer after tranſplanting z and then M. du Hamel aſſures 
us, that one flouriſhing plant will produce a pound of well- 
dried hay ; which is ſayin a great deal, and much more 
than I could ever veri 73 8 if a ſingle plant produces 
one pound of hay, it muſt have weighed four pounds 
when it was green. Yet I have received an account from 
an eminent phyſician in our own country, (who planted 
two acres of lucern by my directions) that many of his 


plants, in the ſecond year, yielded near half a pound of 
— each plant. gh | 2 yy 4 


may not 
cording to the circumſtances of health, ſpace, ſituation, &c. 


Of courſe, there is 


by | lucern is not then arrive 
accident, is hard: 


out of curi 
one with a 


As an acre of lucern, thus managed, will contain tore 
roots than one is apt to imagine at firſt gueſs, how great 
muſt the produce be of four or five cuttings every year, 
and thoſe confeſſedly the moſt nouriſhing and palatable” 
food that cattle can eat! For thus' much is certain; 
amongſt other advantages, that; if a field be induſtriouſſy 
hoed, ploughed in the intervals or ſpaces, and hand- 
weeded in the rows, for the firſt two or three years, it is 
almoſt ſure, that horſes, cows, or ſheep, will hardly find 
a ſingle weed in a large quantity of green food. 

e will now mention the ſtate of out tranſplanted Jus 


. cern in its ſecond year, namely, 
and culture improve the herbage and ſeeds of plants; in 


1758. 

And here let it be n what cultivators 
call a proper time for cutting is, when the plants are about 
fifteen or ſixteen inches high, at an average, throughout 
the field : but this muſt be underſtood in a relative ſenſe; 
for ſome plants will be two or three feet high, and others 
above ten inches, or one foot, in height, ac- 


of the ſeveral roots. 5 8 

The euttings of the year 1758 were as follow: May 
N June 7th, July 12th, Auguſt 20th, and Octobet 
" ng" 


In the year 1759, it was cut five times, and fix times 
in 1760; which made ſixteen cuttings in three years. 
Nay, by the ninth of April, in 1760, ſome of the lucern 
plants were near ſeventeen inches high, at a time when no 
field in the neighbourhood had graſs of four inches height, 
though you took five or ſix acres together. The ſame Ju« 
cern was cut twice, before any hay making began in the 
country round it, if we except ſome few meadows lying 
o_ NES * * th 5 

aving carried on m experiment t , upon 
almoſt * — piece of land as could be found, 
and being ſenſible I had made ſome miſtakes from want of 
experience, (having as yet never ſeen any tranſplanted 
lucern in Legend) gave directions for making a ſmall 
plantation in Berkſhire, but ill took care to chuſe a field 
that could hardly be called middling land. It was overs 
run with coarſe weeds, had been out of tillage, and 
the earth, in moſt places, was hardly four inches above a 
bed of chalk ; which (let farmers ſay what pleaſe of 
it, in reſpect to ſaintfoin) is no ways favourable to the 
rowth of lucern, 2 if the latter be tranſplanted; 
or the chalk ſlakes, when thaws and rains come on; and 
it either heaves the plants out of the ground, or expoſes 
the fibres of the roots'too much to the cold. Yet upon 
this I ventured with my eyes open; for Pliny (whoſe 
authority I ſcruple not to take, when I have no other) 
had given me a caution concerning lucern raiſed upon 
chalky lands : but what induced me to make the attempt 
was, that the goodneſs of the ſoil might not lead me to 
ſay more concerning the ſucceſs of an experiment than 
other people may hope to find. 9 5 

The little field, or cloſe, conſiſted of one rood of 
— or a quarter of an acre; which we threw into 

ty-four rows, each row containing one hundred and ten 
plants, or five thouſand nine hundred and forty in the 
whole. In the ſecond year after tranſplanting, (and 
to its due ſize) and at the 
firſt annual cutting, (which is not the beſt cutting, as 
the herbage ſuffers much from the winter) I weighed, 
| „ A parcel of the prime plants, which: 

» weighed about one pound and a 


quarter each. But ſuppoſing that every plant weighed 
only one ones of a pound, and admitting we give 
t 


up the ſixth cutting, (which is more than one needs to 
do) then the crop of forty perches, or one fourth of an 
acre, amounts to a very conſiderable return of ten tons, 
at leaſt, of green lucern per acre. - 


An acre of tranſplanted lucern, ri htly d, will 
bring in five pounds a year, free and clear from all ex- 
pences, and that fox a conſiderable tract of time. Now 


certainly this advantage deſerves well to be conſidered ; for 
the huſbandman is ſaid to be a good manager who makes 
three rents each year; a firft for the landlord, a ſecond 


| for labour, &c. and a third for himſelf: but an acre 


of lucern will for ſeveral years produce five rents, ' clear 
of all out-goings for rates, rent, workmen, manure, &c. 
ſuppoling the land to let at fifteen ſhillings an acte, 


% 


begin afreſh, after the laſt cutting. 
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as. uſually happens in moſt eſtates that lie at ſome diſ- 
tance from cities and market towns. On the contrary, 
if land be dearer near rich populous places, the ground 
will be better, and the produce more advantageous. 
This gives lucern its value near towns and cities, where 
two or three acres may be rented, but ten 'or twenty 
cannot; and ſure it is ſome advantage in hufbandry to 
make one acre ſupply the place of two or three, and 
eſpecially where it is difficult to rent land, even at a 
very high price. | | KB +1706, 


lucern have been no ways exaggerated in my account; 


for by ſome collateral obſervations it may be eaſy to carry | 
the value of an acre ſomething higher than has been here 


repreſented. Suppoſe green vetches (which are rarely cut 
more than once) and green lucern to be of equal value as 
food for horſes (which is making a ſuppoſition no good 


writer on huſbandry will allow to the diſadvantage of | 
| lucern;) now a perch of green vetches (if the crop be c; | | | 
ood) ſells for ſixpence at ſeventy miles diftance from] By ſuch ſort of hufbandry, and provident management, 

ndon, and a perch of tranſplanted lucern will weigh as | the ſtock of hay for winter will be conſiderably encreafed, 


and the owner enabled, for the ſpace of five months at 


much, or very nearly as much, at two cuttings, out of 
the four or five annual cuttings ; which (every circum-! 
ſtance being duly conſidered) brings an acre of lucern (to 


equal value with two acres and a half of vetches; not to 
mention that lucern is a perennial plant, and vetches are 
annual; which, upon the whole, makes a new diffetence 
in point of profit. 1 i Ae 240% ao 
„As I think it unfair to ſuppreſs any unſucceſsful cir- 
eumſtances in matters of huſbandry, I will here ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs, that the moſt material of my miſtakes were 


theſe: 1 followed my foreign inſtructions (which, at 


that time, were but few) with too much diffidence, and 
in too literal a manner. I was not enabled, through 
want of experience, to adapt the huſbandry practices of 
other nations to the Engliſh climate. I tranſplanted too 
late, filled my rows too full, and allowed not ſufficient 
ſpace, for the intervals. By following the French direc- 
tions over cloſely, I cut the tap- roots too ſhort in the beſt 
plants, and knew net (as it is a point unmentioned by 
any Tultivator of lucern) how to manage a root that was 
very ſmall. The means of avoiding and rectifying all 
which miſtakes and difficulties are, by the help of ſubſe- 
quent experience, carefully pointed out, . 

And here it may be worth conſidering how to apply a 


field of lucern, carefully and induſtriouſly cultivated, to 
the greateſt advantage. In ſuch a caſe, let us ſuppoſe the 
plantation to conſiſt of two acres, and that four large horſes 


are to be ſupplied with green fodder, from the end of 
April till Michaelmas. Now, in order to manage this 
affair with dexterity, count the number of rows or lines 
in the lucern field, and place in one of the head-lands 
thirty land-marks, at equal diſtances; and thus, having 
cut a proper portion, day by day, you will be ready to 
When I ſay you will be ready to begin afreſh at the end 
of thirty days, 4 muſt deſire to 8 underſtood, with a ſmall 
degree of latitude : for phyſical aceidents are ſo numerous 


and unavoidable in regard to the growth of plants, (though 
lucern is liable to fewer checks and miſcarriages than moſt. 
other cultivated field vegetables) yet {till the nature of the 
thing will not allow us to predict the time of each and 
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the days grow ſhorter, A fixth cutting, which is ſedan; 
of much conſequence, chiefly Fpeng's on a fortunate ſea- 
ſon, in conjunction with the induſtrious good manage- 
ment of the cultivator. big ABS mos 157.80 
From this ſucceſſion of freſh green food appears ons 
fingular advantage in raiſing lucern: and in the next 
place care muſt be taken, that your plantation be always 
proportionable to your number of cattle; or, in other 


words, let it be a rule to you to have rather over much 
1105 E di en lucern, than too little; for then one cutting may be ſet 
It is certain, that the profits ariſing from tranſplanted | 


apart for hay, which may be given occaſionally to favou- 
rite horſes and ſick cattle. But, in caſe no hay is made, 
the owner of the ground, even then, by means of the 
ſupplies he derives from green lucern, will be enabled to 


ſpare a large quantity of other graſs for hay - making; and 


thus two acres of lucern will give him the power of ſavin 
two or three tons of hay more than he could have ſeved 
otherwiſe ; conſequently lucern, in effect, helps to keep 
cattle both in winter aud ſumm er. 


leaſt in the other parts of the year, to allow his horſes 


| | | very nearly the ſame quantities of green food each day; 
ſay the leaſt of its advantages in huſbandry) to be of | 


all equally freſh, wholeſome, and well taſted: "which | 


fingle circumſtance, (if it related to horſes only) gives 


Jucern the preference over all' other ſorts of green fodder 
hitherto known, and in proceſs of time may be applied 


(as has been experienced with much ſuccels) to the fatti 


of horned cattle, provided ſuch cautions are ufed as ſhall 
be ſpecified hereafter; and which ought always to be 
remembered. Now whatever encreaſes the number of 
cattle, augments the quantity of dung neceſſary for carry- 
ing on the more ſucceſsful cultivation of arable lands; 
and whatever, by multiplying the number of cattle, affords 
more animal food to man, will of courſe contribute to- 
wards leſſening the price of meat, which will affiſt ſociety 
in general, and more particularly the manufacturer and 
peaſant; for the grand ſecret of well- managing a trading 
populous country is to fupply the inhabitants with fleſh 
and corn upon eaſy terms; for then mankind will multi- 
ply of coutſe (ſuppoſing the government to be mild and 
equal;) nor will other nations underſel us in the com- 
modities we export to foreign market. 
No lucern, in matters of huſbandry, comes the neareſt 
of any article yet known, towards attaining the points here 
propoſed ; foraſmuch as one acre of land, thus cultivated, 
will ſupport as many cattle in ſpring, fummer, and a part 
of autumn, as four acres of common, natural, upland 
graſs did before. But this uſe of lucern is greater, if 
land be ſcarce; or if the nation be populous, and the ſoil 
has been cultivated to the extent of the old hufban- 
dry: for then the introducing this plant is, in effect, 
the ſame as creating new land, if the ſaperior produce of 
lucern, both in quantity and quality, de fairly conſidered 
by US © C97. SY YI VE bd 1 1 237 | 2 * „ ang 
et one thing muſt be well underſtood in the new 
practice of raiſing lucern. Negligent huſbandmen, ant 
fuch as expect good crops without labour, expence, fre- 
quent ploughings, weedings, &c. would act a wiſe part in 
not attempting to cultivate the plant here mentioned: nor 1s, 
it adviſable for gentlemen of fortune to commit this part 
of huſbandry to bailiffs and ſerrants, who (be their maſ- 


every periodical cutting with much certainty; neverthe- ters advantage ever ſo great) wifl not like the labour 


leſs, thus much may be depended upon, even for ſome: years 
furreiverys that, after the firſt annual cutting, our di- 
rections, 


nience to the owner; for there will rarely be more than 


three or four days difference between the times of the 


ſecond, third, and fourth cuttings: nor will the. want of 


lucern fodder, during ſuch hort intervals, be of the leaſt 


ill conſequence; for, ſurely, that huſbandman muſt be a 
very improvident manager who has not other graſs fields 
by way of a momentary ſupply. en, 
The times, therefore, of the ſecond, third, and fourth 
annual cuttings, are tolerably certain; but the firſt cut- 
ting, according to the nature of the winter, may be ac- 
. celerated, or retarded, a fortnight, three weeks, and, 
perhaps, a month. - | + | - #1334454 40 


The time. of the fifth cutting is alſo, in ſome degree, 


variable and uncertain, as the ſolar heat decreaſes, and 


2 


ere given, will be attended with no inconve- |: 


(though they are well paid for it) of turning fields into a 
ſort of gardens, and, beſides all this,' may conceive a pre- 
judice againſt improvements, and take ſome ſmall delight 
to ſee them miſcarry: ſo that all random, careleſs, and 
inſineere methods: of culture mũſt have nothing to do # 
raiſing plants, which, though hardy and long-lived ate 
they attain a certain age, yet are ſurpriſingly delicate 2 


tender when they are young,” or when fir tranſplanted; 


and more efpecially if wild couch-graſs and other Weeds 
ſhould ſpring up amonꝑſt them. if 
For theſe reaſons, at firſt ſetting out, I muſt norm | 

every good cultiyator to be particularly induſtrious in I 
extirpation of weeds, and that he over-burdens not 

ſtrength of the earth from a principle of avarice, but 2 
lows her the juſt 'refre ts of manures, and gives be 
at leaſt ſome breathing ſpace of eaſe and repoſe. 5 


th 
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It is highly unteaſonable to expect ſucceſs in the 
management of this plant without care, and highly im- 
probable (if the ſeeds are good) to miſcarry with due care. 
It is true, many people have failed in the proceſs of this 
expetiment; but then one is generally enabled to point 
out the error, as likewiſe the cauſe of: ill ſuccefs, with 
tolerable exactneſs. To * * in cultivating this 
plant is doing but little; rules and directions muſt be 
cautiouſly obſerved for three, or two years at leaſt. Few 
people make miſtakes in the beginning of an experiment: 
but, generally ſpeaking, after three or four months are 
expired, the maſter's attention and keeneſs wear off, and 
the bailiff or gardener, | (as ſometimes the raifing of "a 
lucera nurſery falF in the province of the Utter) are ex- 
tremely glad not to refreſh his memory: for the ones does 
not like an additional trouble out of his department (a 
punctilio which has great weight with all ſervants ;) and it 
is a maxim with the other, never to admit any thing new 
in matters of huſbandry, but admire thoſe ſorts of crops 
which Columella deſcribes ; crops that can hold up their 
heads and profper under all the negligence of a pretending 
cultivator. oy ZING „enen din She ket, #1 2 BE 25 . 
It is true, many difficulties and diſcouragements attend 
making experiments. The continuance of life is as ſhort 
as that of art is permanent; and few huſbandry experi- 
ments can be made oftener than once in a year: nor muſt 
we reaſon too much by analogy, from ſucceſs in one pro- 
duction, to ſucceſs in another of a differetit ſpecies. © At- 
tention alſo is required, and that even to the minuteſt eir- 
cumſtances: and again, too many experiments die with 
the obſerver; which, though highly uſeful, did not ap- 
pear conſiderable enough for human vanity to eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem thereon, dd aaa 
Yet {till all theſe difficulties and diſcouragements may 
| be'counter-balanced by the advantages which refult after- 
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 Lucern -cannot eaſily be freed from manifeſt diſadvan- 
tages by any other method of culture than what is here 
recommended. That it has uſually miſcarried, when 
ſown with ſpring- corn, after repeated trials in this kibg- 
dom, from-the year 1577 to 1764, is well known to man 
readers; for common wild graſs,” and particularly cotch- 
graſs, may be called its deſtruction, if not Its poiſon 
principally indeed by ſtarving the roots bf it, but probabl 
from its effluvia too. This likewiſe 1 have always b. 


ſerved in plants of a different ſpecies'that ſtand too near 
each other; they immediately, as it were by a declaration 


of war, contend for maſtery: the "roots wer pie 
attempting depredations and encròachments upon each 


other; whilſt the ſtalks; eſpecialiy thoſe of Weeds, make 


which -over-tops the other, provided"rhethoots' are equally 
thick and ſtrong, always gains the victory, and, by over- 
ſhading and dripping upon its antagoniſt, forces it to 
dwindle away and 'pertſh. This ft 
maſtery draws up the plants too weak and ſpindling, and 
the conquered plant uſua] dies. Now weeds,” nerally 
ſpeaking, / are more har 7, ſavage, and hung : y than 
manured vegetables. If fuch be the caſe, where is there 
a country to be found that abounds with foul grafs and 
weeds more than England? So that, ff lucern be ſown 
in the uſual way amongft corn, like ray-graſs, clover, and 
hop-trefoil, no care can keep an, acre clean; It may Taft 


the fame efforts in longitudinal 'thogts; one 
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two years, (only one crop being tolerable) and then mi 
periſh in the common courſe of nature. A gentlema 
very lately made this experiment (in good meaſure again 
his judgment) for the fake of fartiers, in hopes of findin 
out a cheap, eaſy, and compendious method of rajfin 
[Jucern 3 but the crop; at the end of fifteen montlis, wa 
as near being overpowered and ſtatved às can be imapined 
which made him venture to take up and tranſplant the f 

good reots that remained, which, being freed fro 2 
dad neighbourtwod and incumbtance off toarſe als a0 
_ weeds, appeared to proſper veryÿ well. galt _ 


Aucern de raifed in drills, according to the beſt difectiot 
. ditherto gien by our ingenious eountrymen, Tull 4 
Miller, (who; to do them juſtice, were the firſt perſoi 
our modern writers, that faw the great advantage 
aſs, and. preſſed the culture of it Rrongly on fl 


"amongſt 


Engliſh nation) certain it is, that ſuch a method 
Breatiy exceed the promiſcuous ſowing of lucern wit 


U 


ſpring-corn, Vet ll, in the practice of drilling; a ton 
tderable part of = ſecds may be faulty, and then the 
rows will appear naked and unfupplied with herbage : nor 
can the hopper be ſuppoſed always to drop the little grains 
at preciſe diſtances'plant from plant. Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
perſons as prefer drifling may fill up all the vacant ſpaces 
with tranſplanted roots. 1-953 3675 T4 : e $543k „ | " ht 
In the-method' of cultivating tucern, which is hete re- 
commended, an acte will be found to contain about ſuch à 
number of choſen healthy roots as the ground is capable 
of ſupporting, and admit a greater number of them than 
the reader will be apt to imagine, prima facie; for it 
will hold; according to my firſt expetiment, about twerity= 
fix thouſand plants: but, if the ground be clean, rich; 
and well conditioned, it may be more adviſable to bbfex\ 
the greater diſtances already mentioned; upon which 
principle, the acre will contain about thirteen thouſand 
plants; and this is the number, all things conſideted, 
am moſt inclined to recommend; for the produce of ſuck 
an acre will be full as large and profitable as the former, 
and the ground will be managed with lefs expenct and 
It may be obſeryed farther; that, in tranſplanting lu- 
cern, there will be one advantage (and that no ſmalf one) 
which can never be obtained in drilling, or promiſcuous 
ſowing; each root will ſtand at a proper diſtance from its 
nejghbour, and receive its allowance of food in due quan- 
tity, without diminution. In the next place; you will 
(ben ſee a plant wanting apd rarely fexcepe n ee 
a plant ſupernumerary: bt,” if a few ſets mould chane 
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to die, it will be eaſy to ſupply the vacant'ſpaces from the | 


nurſety, and that,''as people find by experience, in any 
moiſt day, from April till the middle of September.. 
There is anorher advantage — 2 ftom tramiſpla 
eee its 
pederting tim or” toes fect e in de Fl 
rouni * ch the pl int natt if Ty Ye Foe i 4418; Ir, 
Foals: ercept & 2 GbAVGEAR "by Naum of rock, or 
chilled at. root by weeping Ae finds admiffion'in a 
ded of cold watery clay:- Then the ctoß makes à poor 
appearance, or, perhaps, e Mit Dee ue 
People wha hand-hoe or horſe-hqge: lueern, reed „ 
give themſelves much pait about brtakitig or cüfting off u 


gling for life and 


ateral root accidentally ; not but that forme tar ene 
tion muſt always be'ufet: however, what ſeems to injure 
the barent-plant proves, in the end, no-ways diſadvan- 
tageous to it; for horizontal, or fide roots, thus cut, or 
broken, puſh forth new roots and filatnents laterally; and 
thus the ſuckers, or tubes that ſuck noutiſhment, ate mul- 
tiplied by a càuſe which had the appearance of loſſening 


fuch rude treatment as t ts ſon | 
tranſplanted' lucerh, when they thought fit to make it un- 
dergo the diſcipline of harrowing. © 
How Jong lucern may laſt cannot be known by the ex- 
periments which are here related, namely; from thę ſpt ir 

of 1757 to the beginning of the Nan 1794 z but ſome per- 
ſons of credit had "obſerved the plants to continue in good 
ſtrength and health near twenty years. [I ſuppoſe they 
mean here and there particular plants, and not à whole 
plantation.] Tull,” indeed; tells us that, except lucern 


- 


be dhobked! of trved by. gra upd weeds he hatdly dee 


| 0 Dy. | 
when to ſay it will die a natural death; and proba} 
may not rwe the Teſs oh HB 767 bels dt Abet 
ſince hand- höeings, horſe-Hoeihgs; and digging; give 
newyſtfengtf and health to the plants: *Phe''f reading pf 
theroots Will be facilitated" by Joofenjhg the foil, And let- 
ting in the good influences of the are ntfs wth 
alſo will be augmieftet bp em that additional 
nouriſnment of which the weeds deftauded them: and, 
in the Faſt place, all manufes Will mote A tech them; 
forcthus _ is a certain fact in hufbardry; that, When 
N + nd is rendered clean, light; and penetrable, the 
root Ire xpand 4 in order” to procure a 
Fester quanti of .nouriſhment. Ops; 
Ha my ROY ze that I am hot enabled; from my 
| own experienes} 40 Fr the: corgion ation of len, 
whether tach Aft et ane (and Mit from no dine 
in the Ging Mie, bot berzuſe 4 kürt te Aber 


wil bas not Apt ee elne an ' exptrity FEY 5 
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much J can take upon me to ay; from ;% 
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their duinber. Ye dag ted lucern will tio: ways bear = 
the antients ſometimes gave to un- 


larited 8 
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ledge, chat lucern ſown at random, or by what we call 
promiſcuous ſowing, as the ploughman ſows rye-graſs and 


Tlover, (whether with or without ſpring-corn) will not 
laſt to any tolerable purpoſe above two, years, or three at 


moſt. But, as this plant is of the greateſt uſe and value, | 


where land is. dear and ſcarce, as near cities and towns, I ſee 
no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſame ſpot of ground may 
be continued as a lucern plantation for half a century at 
leaſt : for if the rows are three feet four inches wide, 
(which I look upon to be a ſine gua non) then, whenever 
the old lucern decays, new lines may be planted in the 
middle of each interval, which has lain fallow, and alſo 
been manuted and pulverized for a conſiderable number 
of years; and thus progreſſively, vice verſa, to a long 
% ĩ •%% %% ore hats es : 
Not being able therefore to give poſitive ſatisfaction 
concerning the continuance of lucern rightly managed, I 
ſhall propoſe ſomething that is not merely a query, and 
which, perhaps, may give the reader an equivalent infor- 
mation. In a few words, it is as follows: when lucern 
is grown old, and the owner propoſes to break up the 
plantation, layers might be made from all the principal 
ſtalks, and removed into freſh ground. Theſe layers, in all 
- probability, may ſucceed extremely well, according to ſome 
few experiments made abroad in the years 1755 and 1756. 
As to the expence and riſque of cultivating ſmall quan- 
tities of ground, agreeably to the method here laid down, 
it is to be hoped that curious gentlemen will not be de- 
terred by ſome few minute difficulties or objections, but 
give the preſent experiment fair, patient, and d 
trials ; for neither the out-goings nor the hazard will be | 
very conſiderable. But at preſent it is no-ways our inten- 
tion to perſuade farmers (at leaft ſuch as are in low cir- 
| cumſtances) to quit their little certainty for an advantage 
which may appear to them quite uneertain. 5 


Let them wait, at leaſt for a few years, in ho > ſome 
and more co ious method may be diſcovered 


for their fakes; and if, at preſent, they make any experi- 
ments, let them be in ſmall. _ Rs What ED ee 
The firſt point of conſideration, when I undertook to 
recommend tranſplanted lucern to the public, from my 


own iments, was to bear conſtantly in mind whether 
the counterbalanced the expences and labour of cul - 


ture, and that in a double, or even treble, proportion; 
ſince, otherwiſe, I was doing little more than poſtyoning 
utility, for the ſake of introducing a new fort of huſban- 
dry, which only deſerved to be called ingenious _ 
We all know that the farmer expends much money, 
and pains very little from a crop of wheat at the expiration 
of his twelve months; but if we take ten years together, 
and compare the profits of lucern on the one hand, an 
Wheat, barley, oats, and clover, on the other, the ba- 
| Lance will certainly turn in favour of the lucern- crops, 
and that in a proportion of three, or two, to one, at leaſt. ' 
The expence of raiſing an acre of lucern in the man- 
ner which we recommend, (and ſuppoſing even digging to 
be made uſe of inſtead of ploughing) amounts, as nearly 
as I can remember, to the following ſums :. \ 5 * 
0 e — | 1 | E 8. . 
Fine-digging and picking thirty perches for a 
nurſery —o = = - - - - =- -.- 0 12 0 
Seed - - - - - - = = 0 o 
Hand- weeding the nurſery twice, and tranſ- 
planting into vacant patches ſuch plants as ſtand 


too thick... 0 
Digęging an acre for receiving the roots ³ 2. 
Tranſplan ting 1 
Hand- weeding and hand-hoeing the rows, with 

a four-inch hoe that cuts downwards, and 


SS 


|  Fotal 6 12 0 
2 2 the r ol Exon, neon, | ; this 
imer, wil „ When applied to 
rent from thoſe where the „Le was made, as 
che price of labour may be dearer, and rents run h 


man therefore to be extre 


LUC 


This plantation of lucern may be cut three times the 


firſt year after tranſplanting, as ſome repayment for the 


out-going expences : next year the profit will be more 
conhiderable. 11 5 DUH 23 
On the other hand, thoſe who prefer the drill-method. 
of raiſing lucern, as leſs expenſive, may ſeem, to fave 
about two pounds, or more, upon an acre, at the firſt ap- 
pearance of things; but then the rows, in caſe the crop 
ſucceeds (which is a doubtful > 


41 x 55 roots: nay, 
M. de Chateauvieux aſſerts, that drilled lucern will rarel 
be ſo large and flouriſhing as the tranſplanted ; for the = 
fects of harſe-hoeing, and the influence of manures, ma 
prove of lefs ſervice to the roots of the ſormer, at a dept | 
of twelve or thirteen feet, than to the roots of the latter 
whoſe fineſt imperceptible fibres will hardly deſcend above 
a yard perpendicular. | 

It is hard to ſay at what preciſe time the aſſiſtance of the 
hoe-plough ſhould be called in: but the owner of the plan- 
tation may venture on the attempt, I think, with ſafety, 
in three days after the ſecond cutting, about the beginning 
of June; for the roots then will be tolerably well ſettled 
in the ground, and before that time the flat plantation - hoe 
may be uſed, chuſing ſuch an one as is about eight inches 
and an half wide in the cutting parr. 
As continued hand-hoeings will be chargeable, trouble. 
ſome, and almoſt endleſs (being in truth little more tha 
a temporary expedient, and flight ſcratching the ſurface of 


ted | the earth) remember to make a light plough, with which 


you are to cultivate the fpaces between the rows; and in 
this caſe you may either invent a plough according to your 
own fancy, or copy ſuch as are uſed at home, or in other 
countries,. on the like occaſion; 5 „ 

The ſhare of this plough ſhould be ſharp, about ſixteen 
inches long, with a coulter proportionable ; the plough it- 
ſelf no heavier than a ſtrong lad of fifteen years of age can 
carry: and thus one horſe, after ſome obſtructions of no 


it with eaſe. Yet ſtil! the trouble will be leſſened, if the 
field be prepared by digging and picking up the roots and 
ftones, inſtead of common ploughing, juſt before the 
ground is to receive the tranſplanted roots: therefore, al- 
ter a full ſecond conſideration, the former practice is re- 
commended preferably to the latter; and if the lucern 
ſtands nine or ten years, the difference of the expence 
As the rows will be one yard four inches aſunder, there 
will be room ſufficient to guide the plough ſafely along the 
intervals, and yet no room to ſpare : it behoves the plough- 
| | mely careful in the ſlice he cuts 
next the lines: ſuch a ſtroke muſt be a ſhallow. and a dex- 
terous one; nor muſt he approach too nearly. A man, an 
horſe, and a boy to lead the horſe, will mai an acre 
in a day, when they know their buſineſs ; for it is more 
a matter of nicety than fatigue, fince the ground plough- 
ed in an acre will hardly exceed half an acre. | 


2 man's own diſcretion, upon conſidering the 
the plants, will beſt determine) it may be laid down for 3 
general rule, that it will be always found moſt convenient 
to horſe-hoe the intervals (as long as the plantation ſtands) 
the third day after each cutting; for by that time the new 
ſhoots will make the plants viſible, nor will any fide- 
branches ſtand in the plough's way. , 
It may be proper alſo to hand-weed the lines once à 
year; and the larger weeds may be taken 1 expeditiouſly 
with the three-pronged ſpade, or the field - ſpade. 

We will now conſider the expences of an acre of 


Il | the ſecond year, which will ſtand as follow: 


* 
« 


but then the ground ought 10 prove better, which wal 
| balance the difference. | eee 


3 


| int) muſt be thinned with 
good judgment, which will colt money ; and the — 
in them muſt be filled at laſt with tranſplanted | 


great conſequence in the firſt attempt, will afterwards draw | 


Aſter the firſt time of uſing the horſe-hoe plough (which - 
the firength of 


Clearing the lucerneplants from weeds in the I. 2. 6 
One hand-hoeing of the intervals  -- © 8 o 
Four horſe- hoe ploughings s 3041 
Compoſt-dreſſing for manure, or ſoot, or wood 

| _ peat aſhes, at an average per yer 0 10 ® 
 Diſperſing the manure ert 963 2 
Ha 3.8. E n ein Total ; 
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Such will be the yeaily charges, or in ſome ptoportion 
very like them, during the continuance of your lucern, 


which I fix at a medium of ten years: M. de Chatead- 
vieux ſays it may laſt twenty; and Pliny goes as far as 
thirty; though the ex preſſion may be looked upon to be 
exaggerated. 7 TOY een N e cet 


« 


In regard to manuting lucern, it may fuffice to ſuggelt | way 


here in general terms, that if the ground be Riff, cold, 
and of a clayey tendency, then wood-aſhes, ſoot, and 
lime, are proper dreflings. If the zand be hot, ſhallow,” 
and braſhy, a compbſt of 'caleihed clay, dung rotted'toa 
fine mould, and pond mud, Tong expoſed to fun und frofts, 
and frequently turned, may have its uſe: and if the 
ground proves of a middle nature, then malt- duſt will not 

be amiſs. All theſe manures are eaſily procured, and there- 
fore we have mentioned none that are ſcarce and dear: 
but as variations of ſoil are infinite, and few people 

know the true natute of any field (eſpecially if it be of 

the mixed kind) we recommend the cempoſt dung-hill, 

as the ſureſt and moſt; univerſal afſiſtant upon ſuch occa- 

ſions. e r OTE OR e 

Many other manures may be good for lucern, but dun 

probably is not one of the beſt, except it be very old, an 

well corrected with proper mixtures of a ſweet, as well as 


fertilizing nature, ſufficiently warm and cheriſhing, but 


noways rank; for dung (eſpecially if it be new) produces 
in — very — — weeds, inſets in 
abundance of various kinds, and gives the graſs a foul, 
cloying, putrefied tafte, i 

The owner's eye, it is true, may be deceived, and his 


hopes encouraged by the largeneſs of the crop; but the 


ſagacious four · footed animals will diſtinguiſh better than 


e can pretend to diſtinguiſh 3 and if they could preſent 


a petition to their maſters, as the white heifers are report- 
ed once to have done to the emperor Julian, they would 
remonſtrate not a little againſt the immoderate uſe of this 
manure. Nevertheleſs, aſſertions like the preſent ought 
to be confirmed by ſome proof: an experiment therefore 
was made upon four acres of graſs-ground, of which one 
half was drefſed with ſtable dung, and the other with 
wood aſhes kept dry. The former | moiety appeared: the 
moſt rich and luxuriant of the two, but the cattle always 
neglected it, till they had bitten the lattet down to the 
bare earth. 32333 e hy 

Having thus given the reſult of my experience in regary 
to dung as a manure for lucern, I ſhall ſubjoin only one 
ſhort caution, which is, that no dung, not even of the 
beſt kinds, muſt be ſpread on a lucern plantation, till it 
be two yes old at left. en yiews 
In all grounds inclinable to moiſture, and ſuch particu- 
larly as are of a clayey caſt, it is pretty cettain, that the 
preference ought to be given to ſoot-dreſſings, and, after 
ſoot, to chimney-aſhes (thoſe of green wood eſpecially) 
provided they are houſed and ſecured from wet; then foap- 
boilers -aſhes may take place, coal-aſhes well fifted, ctar- 


coal aſhes, and malt-ditt; nor might the aſhes of lime be | 


amiſs, nor lime itſelf, when mixed with fuck fine mould 
as may be found under a ſhort ſweet turf, in lanes or com- 
mons. The compoſt-dunghilt alfo,” as obſerved before, 


ſhould be applied to, which, at the end of twelve months, 


having been thrice turned, will ſpread almoſt as well as” 
aſhes or ſoot: nor will fach compoſt want ſtrength When 
Ir 1s rightly managed; for if the dunghilFbe moiftened at 
times with the brine,” ſoap-ſuds, dilb=waſhivgy;- and 
chamber-lie, &c. of ther family, then, when it is remov- 
ed into the fields, the ſharp, pungent, ſtrong falts, which 
fly off, will make the labourers ſneeze, and oceaſion a 
Imarting in their eyed 703% 15-2 SEPT Ro OS 10h 
When you manure lucern with ſo6t, dry chimney-aſhes, 
lime, ſoap- boilers aſnes, &c. it is ſufficient 'ty dreſs the 
rows only, becauſe theſe finer ſorts" of manutes may be 
diſperſed in the niceſt exacteſt quantities, if ſown in the 
erkſhire manner, with a peat-aſh ſpoon ; but if coarſer 


Sung, marle, compoſt-dreſſings, &c. I would then ad- 
Vite the proprietor of the field to manure the intervals and 
rows promiſcuouſly, FEY Y W H ee n 101 


Nothing can de more cheaply arid eaſily managed than 


A nuring lucern with foot-drefings'; for the labourer, if | 5 


= makes uſe of a peat-afh ſpoon and ſeed-lip, may ſptinkle 
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che firſt interval and returning by the ſecond, and ſo pros 
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| Tt may not be amiſs to anſwer'n couple of d 
| which have bech often propoſtdd .. 
Tue firſt queſtion is, How, and in what manner (by 
of 'refult from the conſiderable number of experi- 
ments made by me) I would adviſe any gentlemant Th 
fate three or four actes of land for receiving lucerti ? this 
bent an undertaking of ſome moment. 
T be ſecond queſtion is, How to perform this work in 
the Morteſt, Tafeſt, und moſt conical manner? Corw 
eerhing boch Which points my ideasare as follow, (iir on- 
ly premiſed; that I am here endeavouring do make the ex- 
pence of the undertaking as cheap as poſſible; otherwiſe, 
Where people pay ne 8 to à few incidental charges, 
I'would recommend Mr. Boyle's mettivd of preparlfg a 
field for receiving tramſplanted lucern, Who began his ex- 
perimertts of Iucerm in the fame year that I did, but pro- 
ceeded upon a larger feale; for he undertock the culture 
of fix deres te ꝙ́j d 9 OT 49s 
His preparation of the field was as follows : 


— 


188.18 


| ploughed and harrowed it (ot as 
farmers underſtand theſe words, but effectually, inſtead of 
ſuperficially) he ſowed wheat after the ground had been 
dreſſed with lime. In 1758, his crop of Wheat was, very 
great; Immediately after "harveſt, he gave the land "in 
queſtion a ſevere diſcipline, uling every method for pul- 
verizing the earth, and extirpating weeds, that. the heff 
huſbandmen are acquaintee& with, either in our. kingdoms 
or abroad; ſo that the field appeared again a 1 allow. 
bac, ing Tharp; 55 made Wa- 
X 


Then ploughiog it yi 
ter thoroughs with th 
for the winter 1759. 


field, as before he had made open ones for the w 


and, by ftone-picking the land; had nearly Ranes ſufficierit 
to fill them. In Match the ſame year (kia e 
of the firſt fine weather) he ſlit the ridges with the playgh, 
and reduced the land to the fineſt tilth be Was e. and 


7 


tranſplanted the lucern from his nurſery in aütutun ; in 
the whole proceſs of ' which he followed Du Hamel ex- 


Fc 0 MU TRE. 
"Nothing iobuſbandry could be mote ſenſible and maſter- 
ly, than this preparation of a large piete of land for re- 
In the pteſent caſe it may ſuffice to fay, that ſuppoſing 
the 79 78 to be N and the ſeeds fown ig 
the firſt week of April, befote the ſeaſon for tranſplanting, 
arley harveſt; and. be- 
fore oats have been ſown in it. This field fey "by 
thoroughly ploughed and harrowed twice; which we wil 
ſuppoſe to bez for example, in the autumn of the prelent 
ear, 1764; © After each ploughing and hatrowingy, there 
ould be a very diligent birh-beating, But if the feaſolt 
ſhould prove too wet at the time of a ſecond butn-beating; 
we make a virtue of neceſſity, and the weeds and trumpe- 
ry muſt be raked together and catried ft. | 
Then give the field a trench- allow ploughing for win- 
ter, and early in Matech, 1765 (if the weather any ways 


mend a field in good tilth, after 


4 * 
2 


| petthits) having manured youf ground us the relative na- 


ture of the ſoif requites, and plougbed and harrowed it 
again to an exquiſite fineſleſs, dtill in & ctop'of field; penſe, 
as early in the ſpring as is conveniefit with .prudebge and 
ſafety ; for this crop muſt be ripe, 4n& reaibvedz: by the laſt 
day of July. Much depends upon chis point of foreſight : 
| however the peaſe, by ſtanding thinnet than in hand- ſon 
promiſcubus erops, being at the ' ſame” time banked atid 
hoed with greater eaſe, and enjoying more room, free Ait; 


and ſun-ſhine, will, in all probability, gain an advance © 


critical moments, which never preſent themſelves, a ſes 


- 


y the fourth of fifth of Auguſt, call in all the afiift 


plough and barrow the field, and burn' the pet-roots} 


rows of an acre in four or five hours, walking down 


32 | | 


— 


| "Aſhes may be ſoun in the ſabe un e t. 


In the year 1757, be gave his feld a fummer fallow, 
and having thoroughly 


narrow rp, he made Ne- 
bug, and fe thi oh 
In ſpring 1759, he made many French drains in che 

1 


according to directions already 5 ; I would recom? 


ten days at leaſt in their tipening- This will be a great 
_ {Danures are to be employed in larger quantities, as old 3 for it is in huſbandry as in war; there are 


This pea-crop being Backed; and moved from — | 
nes 
u Have of Huſbaudryeſtrehgtb, or can procure; And 


weeds, &c. as often as you have time, before the twenti- 
| 5 . eth 


LU C 


eth of Auguſt; and then (your nurſery being ſuppoſed to 
be in perfect readineſs) tranſplant your roots as before di- 
rected, and contrive to cloſe your work by the end of the 
month A 8 Win“ 4289. th (#407 
Mr. Lullin de Chateauvieux has obliged the world with 
many valuable experiments on the culture of lutern, 
which muſt not be omitted here: but it may not be amiſs 
to give firſt Mr, Miller's directions for cultivating lucern, 
as it has been often mentioned in this article. They are 
as follows: A ü N ine 
After having well ploughed and harrowed the land 
very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs the ground, 
almoſt half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſcattered very thin: then cover them over a quarter of an 
inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth: then pro- 
ceed to make another drill, about a foot and a half from 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner as 
before, and ſo proceed through the whole ſpot of ground, 
allowing the ſame; diſtance between row and row, and 
ſcatter the ſeeds very thin in the drills, In this manner, 
an acre of land will require about ſix pounds of ſeed; for 
when it is ſown thicker, if the ſeeds grow well, the 
plants will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or 
two, the heads of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as 
will alſo the roots, provided they have room. I have 
meaſured the crown of one root, which was in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, eighteen inches diameter, from which I cut near 
four hundred ſhoots at one time, which is an extraordina- 
ry increaſe, and this upon a poor dry gravelly ſoil, which, 
had not been dunged for many years, but the root was at 
leaſt ten years old; ſo that if this crop be well cultivated, 
it will continue many years, and be equally good as when, 
it was firſt ſown: for the roots generally run down. very 
deep in the ground, provided the foil be dry; and although 
they ſhould meet a hard gravel a foot below the ſurface, 
yet their roots would penetrate it, and make their way 
downward, as I have experienced, having taken up ſome 
of them, which were above a yard in length, and had run 
two, feet into a rock of . gravel, ſo hard as not to be looſen; 
ed without. mattocks and crows of iron, and that with 
een en,, ß 1 
The reaſon for directing this ſeed to be ſown in rows 
is, that the plants may have room to grow; and for the 
better ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy the 
weeds, and encourage the growth of the plants, which 
may be very eaſily effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt after 
the cutting the crop each time, which will cauſe the 
plants to ſhoot again in à very little time, and be much 
ſtronger than in ſuch places where the ground cannot be 
ſtirred: but when the plants firſt come up, the- ground be- 
tween ſhould be hoed with a common hoe; and if, in dor 
ing of this, you cut up the plants where they are too 
thick, it will cauſe the remaining to be much ſtronger. 
This hoeing ſhould be repeated two or three times while 
the plants are young, according as the weeds are produced, 
obſerving always to do it in dry weather, that the weeds 
may the better be deſtroyed; for if it be done in moiſt 
weather, they will root and grow again. 
With this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of two feet or more, by the beginning of Auguſt, 
when the flowers will begin to appear, at which time the 
lucern ſhould, be cut, obſerving to-do it in a dry ſeaſon, if 
it is to be made hay, and keep it often turned, that it may 
ſoon dry, and be carried off the ground; for if it lie long 
upon the roots, it will prevent their ſhooting again. Af- 
ter, the crop. is taken off, you ſhould ſtir the ground be- 
tween the rows with a hoe, to kill the weeds, and loofen 
the ſurface, which will cauſe the plants to ſhoot out again 
in, a, ſhort time; ſo that by the beginning of September 
there will be ſhoots four or five inches high, when you 
may turn in ſheep upon it to feed jt down: nor ſhould the 
ſhoots be ſuffered to remain upon the plants, which would 
decay when the froſty weather comes on, and fall down 
upon the crown of, the roots, and prevent .their ſhooting 
early in the ſucceeding ſpring. wer he te 4 
« The beſt way therefore is to feed it until November, 
when, it will. have done. ſhooting for that, ſeaſon : but it 
ſhould not be fed by large cattle; the firſt year, becauſe the 
roots being young, would be in danger of being deſtroyed, 
either by their trampling upon them, or their pulling them 


* v4 


roots by dunging the ground, provided they do not 
eat i | 
roots, 
Þ i: 7 
tween the rows ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe, to 
encourage them to ſhoot again: but in doing of this you 
ſhould be careful not to 1 | 
upon which the, buds, are at that time very turgid, and 
ready to puſh, With this management, if the ſoi 
warm, by the middle of March the ſhoots will be 
ſix inches high, when, if you are in want of fodde 
may feed it down till a week in April; after 'whic 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow for a crop, which will be fit to 
cut the beginning of June, when you ſhould obſerve to 
get it off the ground as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the ground 
again with the Dutch hoe, which will forward the plants 
ſhooting again, ſo that by the middle, or latter end of 
July, there will be another crop fit to cut, which muſt be 
managed as before; after; which it ſhould be fed down 


muſt always obſerve not to ſuffer them to remain aſter the 


crown. of the roots below the bud, which would conſider- 
ably damage, if not deſtroy, them. | 


two crops to cut, and two feedings upon-this,plant, and 
in the ſpring, fo it will be of great ſervice when fodder 
falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, when it will beifit, to feed at leaſt 
a month before graſs or clover; for I have had this plant 
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t too cloſe, ſo as to endanger the crown of the 


Th 5 YA ' 31 ie: (61 
In the beginning of February, the ground be. 


njure the crown of the roots, 


you 


ich it 


IE 
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Fac 


in in autumn: and as the roots by this time will have 
taken deep hold in the ground, there will be little danger of 
hurting them, if you ſhould turn in larger cattle; but you 


roots have done ſhooting, leſt they ſhould eat down the 


“In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have 


in good ſeaſons there may be three crops cut, and two 
feedings, which will be a great improvement, eſpecially as 
this plant will grow upon dry barren ſoils, where graſs 
will come to little, and be of great uſe. in dry ſummers, 
when graſs is often burnt up: and as it is an early plant 


eight inches high by the tenth of March, old ſtyle, at 
which time the graſs in the ſame place has ſcarcely been 
one inch high. 8 W 
% That cold will not injure this plant, I am fully ſatis- 
ed; for in the very cold winter, anno 1728-9, I had 
ſome roots of this plant which were dug up in Oftober, 
and laid upon the ground in the open air till the beginning 
of March, when 1 them again, and they bet out 
very vigorouſly ſoon after: nay, even while they lay upon 
the ground, they ſtruck out fibres from the under ſide of 
the roots, and had begun to ſnoot green from the crown 
of the roots. But that wet will deſtroy the roots, I am 
fully convinced; for I ſowed a little of the ſeed upon a 
moiſt ſpot of ground for a trial, which came up very well, 
and flouriſhed exceedingly during the ſummer ſeaſon, but 
in winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began to 
rot at bottom, and before the ſpring moſt of them were 
deſtroyed. . 1 tonal lent 
“ The beſt places to procure the ſeed from, are Swit- 
zerland and the northern parts of France, which ſucceecs 
better with us than that which comes from a more ſouthern 
climate : but this ſeed may be ſaved in England in great 
renn in order to which, a ſmall quantity of the plants 
ould. be ſuffered to grow uncut till the ſeeds are ripe, 
when it muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an open barn 
where the air may freely paſs through :, but the ſeed muſt 
be defended from the wet; for if it be expoſed thereto, it 
will ſhoot. while it remains in the pod, whereby it will be 
ſpoiled. . When it is quite dry, it muſt be threſhed out, 
and clèanſed from the huſk, and preſerved in a dry place 
till the ſeaſon for ſowing it: and this ſeed ſaved in Eng- 
land is much preferable to any brought from abroad, 2 
have ſeveral times experienced; the plants produced from 
it haying been much ſtronger than-thoſe produced from the 
French, Helvetian, and Turkey ſeeds, which were ſown | 
at the ſame time, and on the ſame ſoil and ſituation., 
f this plants 


out of the ground : but ſheep will be of ſervice to the 
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deal of making: for as the ſtalks are very ſucculent, it 


as when they are fed with corn, or dry food.“ . Milkr's 


L U e 


haps, people have ſown.it at a wrong ſeaſon, or in wet 
weather, whereby the ſeeds have rotted, and never come 
up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it again: 
but however the ſucceſs has been, I dare aver, that if the 
method of ſowing or managing this plant, which is here 
laid down, be duly followed, it will be found to thrive as 
well as any other ſort of fodder now cultivated in Eng. 
Jand, and will continue much longer: for if the ground 
be duly ſtirred aſter the cutting of each crop, and the firſt 
crop fed, as hath been directed, the plants will continue 
in vigour twenty years, or more, without renewing pro- 
vided they are not permitted to ſeed, which would weaken 
the roots more than four times cutting would do. 
« The hay of this plant ſhould be kept in cloſe barns, 
it being too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air as 


other hay: but it will remain good, if well dried before| _ 


it be carried in, three years. The people abroad reckon 
an acre of this fodder ſufficient to keep three horſes all the 
year round: and 1 have been aſſured by perſons of un- 
doubted credit, who have cultivated this plant in England, 
that three acres of it have fed ten cart-horſes from the end 
of April to the beginning of October, without any other 
food, though they have been conſtantly worked. Indeed 
the beſt uſe that can be made of this graſs is, to cut it and 
give it green to the cattle. Where this hath. been daily 
practiſed, I have obſerved that by the time the field has 
been cut over, that part which was firſt cut, | hath been 
ready to cut again; ſo that there has been a conſtant ſup- 
ply in the ſame field, from the middle of April to the end 
of October, when the ſeaſon has continued long mild; 
and when the ſummers have proved ſhowery, I have 
known fix crops cut in one ſeaſon: but in the dry ſeaſons 


there will be always three. When the plant begins to 


flower, it ſhould then be cut; for if it ſtands longer, the 
ſtalks will grow hard, and the under leaves will decay, 
then the cattle will not ſo readily eat it. Where there is 
2 en of this cultivated, ſome of it ſhould be cut be- 
owers appear, otherwiſe there will be too much 

to cut within a proper me. ee 
« When this is made into hay, it will require a great 


muſt be often turned, and expoſed a fortnight before it be 
fit to houſe; for this requires a longer time to make than 
ſainfoin : therefore, when it is cut it ſhould be carried to 


make upon ſome graſs-ground ; becauſe, the earth in..the | . 


* * 


intervals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the hay 
in every ſhower of rain; and by carrying it off as ſoon as 
it is cut, the plants will ſnoot out again ſoon: but it is not 
o profitable for hay, as to cut green for all ſorts of cattle, 
but eſpecially horſes, which are extremely fond of it; and 
to them it will anſwer the purpoſe of both hay and. corn, 
and they may be worked at the ſame time juſt as much 


Gard. Dif. 


Husbandry, by M. de Chateauvieux, © 


It is truly with regret, ſays M. de Chateauvieux, 
that I am forced to treat a ſubject of this importance, in 
ſo ſummary a way as the limits of this letter require. 
However, I hope that even this general account of my ex- 
periments may be a guide to thoſe who would cultivate 
this plant. Many perſons who live at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from this place [Geneva] have already followed 
my example, and are extremely well ſatisfied with their 
ſucceſs. | 1 51 BS 

Though I agree with M. Duhamel and the other 
partiſans of the New Huſbandry, that lucern and fain- 
toin thrive beſt when cultivated in beds; yet my prac- 
tice differs, in many reſpects, from theirs. This diffe- 
rence conſiſts in, | | 162129137: 28:7 


ucern. 

| * 1 
* Lucern grows naturally with one large perpendicu- 
ar, or tap- root, which penetrates very deep into the 
earth, and has few, if any, lateral roots. From ſimilar 


 ExPERIMENTS en Lucern cultivated according to the New 


LUC 


to think, that this too, by tranſplanting it, and at the 
ſame. time cutting off part of its tap- root, might be 
made to ſhoot-out ſeveral horizontal roots, which, reach- 
ing into the looſe mould of the alleys, and extending 
themſelves there, would collect à greater quantity of 


to produce more abundant: crops. . een d. 

“ The event has proved, that when we reaſon on 
ſound principles, we ſeldom err. My tranſplanted lu- 
cern puſhed out numbers of large lateral roots, and 
theſe branched out again into others, which may be mul- 
tiplied without end by frequent culture of the alleys: for 


* * 


| the horſe-hoe has the ſame effect on theſe horizontal 
roots, as cutting has upon the tap-toot. „ D201 91R93 


2. The Method of tranſplanting the Lucern, 


e made ſeveral beds, ſome about three ſeet wide; 
(including the alleys) into which tranſplanted a ſingle 


to which I tranſplanted two rows; and others about four 
feet three inches wide, in which I put three rows. The 
deſign of this variation was, to ſee by which of theſe three 
methods the ſame extent of ground will produce the 
greateſt quantity of lucern. I believe it will require 
will be beſt; becauſe, as the plants increaſe; every year 
in bulk, their produce alters, and may perhaps not 
keep in proportion to the firſt years, though probably 


ſo long, I can already ſee, that the crop will be greateſt 
by planting only one row on each bee. 


aſunder, nor ſhould they ever be nearer; and thoſe in 
wiſe ſowed lucern with the drill, in beds, in which it 
has remained without tranſplanting: It is very. fine; but 
not near ſo ſtrong and flouriſhing as that which I tranſ- 


it neceſſarily requires being thinned, and that operation 
takes up more time than tranſplanting it would do.“ 
. 4 — 55 W 7 $7 7 


|. Rules to be obſerved in tranſolanting Tucern into Beds: 
1. The middle of the beds muſt he raiſed and 


| arched as high as poſſible; and as the lucern is to re- 
| main ſeveral years on the ſame ground, no pains ſhoul 
| be «ſpared to prepare the earth as well as can be. 


. 2. Lucern ſhould be ſown in the ſpringy and in a 


rich mould, that the plants may be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant in September. 5 
3. Plants two or three years old, may be tranſplanted 
as well as e Ses , OUISOR, eite 


they may have time to take freſh root before the winter 


hay ONs; ©: . 


5. If they cannot conveniently be tranſplanted in 
September, it may be done in October, provided the 
weather be not froſty, n 10 n e nd 

4 6. The mould into which they are tranſplanted 
ſhould: be moiſt; and if the weather be ſome what rainy, 
it is ſo much the better. In this caſe, I have never found 
D to water the plants. , „h 309 


ww ; [ 
ber, there is danger of the froſts forcing many of the plants 
out of the ground, | „ 


„8. If too warm and dry a ſeaſon prevents tranſplant- 
ter is paſt. . The plants will then be ſure of taking root, 
and very few of them will fail. SEL Gat 51003 ee 


9. If they can be tranſplanted in autumn, | they will 


” 


| ; | yield pretty good crops the next year: but if they ate not 
1. The Principle which J PP parti cularly to the Culture of 


tranſplanted till ſpring, the next year's crop will be but 
indifferent. eee x: „ IIe 
with great care and patience, that their roots may not be 
damage e555 1 34 VER FEEL. 1.4 46d . i £4 444 f 26 Di * | 
I. The roots ſhould be left about ſix or ſeven inches 
long, and the green tops ſhould be cut off within about 


experiments on other tap-rooted plants, I was induced 


| two inches of the crown of the root, + 


al > Io 


nouriſhment for the plant, and conſequently enabſe it 


row of lucern; others about three ſeet nine inches, in- 


five of fix years to determine exactly which of them 


the difference will not be great. But without waiting 


« The plants in the ſingle rows were fix inches 


the double and triple rows, were eight or nine inches 
diſtant from each other. I muſt obſerve, that I like- 


planted, When lucern is ſown where it is to remain, 


4 4 5 2098 fy » 


. 
8 am 
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ld be tranſplanted in September, that 


lucern is tranſplanted in November or Decem- 


ing in September or October, it is beſt to ſtay till the win- 


10. The plants muſt be taken up out of the nurſery, | 
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* 12, The plants will take root the ſooner, if they are 
put into; water as foon as they are taken up, and kept in 
it till they are plante. SY sf 0414 

* 13. They are planted in 
ſick, in the ſame manner as cabbages or lettuces are plant- 
ed in à garden. | 5 

& 34. 1 he | 8, tc ; 
ſtrait channel two or three inches deep, and. ſet the plants 
in the bottom of it, covering them up to the neck. 

+%..15 Great care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer any 
weedg'to grow among the lucern; at leaſt for the two or 
three firſt: years. To this end, the rows ſhould be weed- 
ed-by-hand, as well as the edge of the alleys near the 
plants, where the horſe-hoe cannot go. 

6, 16, The alleys may be ſtirred, either with the ſingle 
cultivator; ot the cultivator with two mould-boards ; 
which, at the ſame time that it deſtroys the weeds, keeps 


1888 


* 


— 


the mould looſe. 
4 17. The firſt ſtirring may be given with the ſingle 
cultivator, with which a furrow may be cut'on each fide 
of. the main furrow in the middle of the alleys, by which 
means the earth will be turned over on both ſides of 
it. | ; 1 
« 18, The ſecond ſtirring may be given with the culti- 
vator with two mould-boards, by drawing it along the 
middle of the alleys. This will turn the earth towards 
the rows. By theſe alternate ſtirrin 
conſtantly kept in a looſe ſtate. 


— — 


4 19. This culture is ſo eaſily performed, and in ſo 
ſhort a time, that it may be repeated frequently. In this 


I differ from M. Duhamel, who orders it but ſeldom. My | 


opinion is, that the alley ſhould be ſtirred once a month, 
curing the, whole time that the lucern is in a growing 
ate. 1 | | 5 
% 20. If the alleys keep free from weeds, lefs flirring 
them may do: but the mould ſhould never be ſuffered to 
grow too hard. LI 
„ 21, As ſoon as ſome of the plants begin to bloflom, 
the lucern ſhould be cut. It will then make excellent 
fodder, ſuperior to every other kind. NO 
„ 22. The lucern hay ſhould be dried as quick as 


* 


poſſible, and frequently turned. The leſs it is expoſed to 


the heat of the ſun, the better fodder it makes. 
„23. Lucern muſt not be houſed till it is dry: but at 
the ſamè time care muſt be taken that it be not too dry: 
for then many of the leaves will fall off, as they dry 
ſooner than the ſtalks. 
24. Cattle muſt not have too much lucern given them 
at.a time, till they are accuſtomed to it. L 
e 25, No cattle ſhould ever be ſuffered to feed on the 
beds of lucern. If the earth is very dry, towards the 
latter end of autumn, ſheep will do it the leaft hurt. If 
the plants are then tall enough to be mowed, the beſt 
way is to cut them, and give them green to the cattle. 
+ Theſe rules contain all that is effentially neceſſary for 
making and keeping in good order this kind of artificial 
paſture, I can ſafely ſay, that whoever tries them, will 
be abnndantly rewarded for his trouble and expence. 
| Sainfoin may be cultivated in the ſame manner.“ 


Account of the Produce of Lucern planted in Beds, and cul- 
. tivated according to the Principles of the New Husbandry: 
with ſome important Reflections on the Advantages which 
may be obtained therefrom : by M. de Chateauvieux. 


No judgment ſhould be formed of what lucern may 
produce, by the crops of the firſt or fecond year: it 1s 
then too young to be able to yield much. If we were to 
calculate AN its third year's produce, we ſhould ſtill 
conſider, that as the plants ipcreale every year in bulk and 
vigour {ard where they will ftop I am not yet able to de- 
termine) the produce will be proportioned to that increaſe, 


gs, the alley will be 


| 
| 


| 


holes made with a planting | 


beſt way of planting lucern is, to cut a | 


tion of graſs, that hay roſe to an exceffive price. 
1 ſhall firſt ſay what was the ſtate of the plants of 
lucern, in their third year, and afterwards how much hay 

they yielded. | ESE | 
| State of the Plants in their third Tar. 


* As the part of the plant which J now conſider is that 
which is buried in the earth, I uncovered numbers of 


them, that I might be able to judge of their general ſtate. 


and conſequently the crop of each ſueceeding year will be 


greater than that of the former. | 

The crops I am going to ſpeak of, are thoſe of the 
ſecond and third year: but my calculations will be made 
on that of the third year, It is proper to remember, that 


the years 1753 and 1754 were uncommonly dry, info- | 
much that, fometimes, not a drop of rain, nor ſcarce any 


dew, fell between the cutting of-one crop and that of an- 
other. The ſeaſons were ſo unfavourable to the produc- 


2 


| Plantations : that is to ſay, ſome of them were 


—_— 


I was greatly ſtruck with the effect which tranſplanting. 
had had upon them. Inftead of one perpendicular root, 
which they uſually have, all theſe plants had three, four, 
five, and ſometimes more, almoſt equally big roots, They 
were, in general, three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and proceeded from the original root, which was now at 
leaſt an inch in diameter, and in many of the plants an 
inch and a half. After the moſt careful ſearch that I could 
pohly make, I could not find one plant of lucern ſown 
n the common way, though it had ſtood twelve, twenty, 
or more, years, whoſe tap-root had grown to the bigneſs 
of an inch diameter: few of them were above half, or at 
moſt three quarters of an inch thick. This difference is 
very great, 3 e e 
I likewiſe found, that the roots of the tranſplanted 
lucern had produced another kind of roots, of which [ 
ſaw none about thoſe of the old lucern. Theſe were a 
great number of fibrous roots, ſome of which were already 
one twelfth of an inch in diameter, and looked as if they 
would alſo become principal roots. Sg 

The ftalks ſeem to riſe out of the earth; and from 
the firſt time of cutting them, a kind of head forms juſt 
above ground, which extends itſelf every year. The tuft 
year, this head was two or three inches wide: the ſecond 
year, it was generally about fix inches over, and this third 
year, almoſt half the plants have a crown ten or twelve 
inches in diameter: and as many of them have grown ſo 
as to touch one another, their crowns are become of an 
oval form, having extended themſelves on the ſides where 


they met with no reſiſtance. 
. 
4 have a field of Jucern in beds, divided into two 
parts. This is the third crop of lucern off one of them. 


The beds are 250 feet long. In 1753, I, cut this lucern 
fix times, viz. in May, June, July, Auguft, September, 


[and the beginning of November. This laft cutting was 


not near 
doors. | | | | . 
„ Theſe cuttings off one bed, on which there was 
but one row of lucern, yielded 140 pounds of well dried hay. 
In 1754, the lucern was late before it began to ſhoot, 


ſo plentiful as the others, and I dried it within 


and the earth was drier than the year before. I had but 


five crops: the firſt was cut on the 27th of May; the ſecond = 
on the firſt of July; the third on the 27th of July; the 
fourth on the 20th of Auguſt; and the fifth on the 23d of 
October. Theſe five cuttings yielded in all 225 pounds 
of well dried hay' off each bed. 1 . 


„ 


| © A held 250 feet long, which was the length of my | 


beds, and 210 feet wide, contains an arpent of our mes- 
ſure, This arpent, divided into ſixty-eight beds, each 
three feet wide, producing after the rate of 225 pounds 
hay off each bed, would yield in all 15300 pounds; 
which is infinitely mote than is ever obtained in the com- 
ee ehe He LILY „ 
« The beds with three rows yielded much leſs. The 
third year, [their crops amounted to no more than 169 
pounds off each bed, which is a fourth leſs than the 
others; and as theſe beds are wider, inſtead of having ſixty v. 
eight, as in the former diſpoſition of the arpent, theres 
will be only forty-ſeven, each four feet three inches wide, 
the total produce of which will be but 7943 pounds: 
conſequently this arpent will yield little more than half 25 
much as an arpent laid out in beds three feet wide, plant- 
ed with only ſingle rows. " 


Remarks, by M. de Chateauvieux,  _ - 


« The plants of lucern had the fate of all kinds af 
more vi- 


i | A 
4 7 n 
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| gorous 
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gorous than ochen The! greateſt number of che plants jg diffevent timet; ne 1 
produced each of them a pound — ary — |  delow- thel freezipg point fun che 
them yielded two pounds. Ido upon tbeſe N i Ar Wood at 


| | | 5 
degrees ibelo freezing 


extraordinary productions, that Ido nat expect many of ec 5 E | 
: euſy for my lutern, whith; howed 


: e e he uf 
them to yield the like quamity again. L ;think- one may | | elf bore ten, withs 
be very well Gatisfied,. if 4 — with another, teceſoing any müge. N 7 en Per Cop 5 = 
yield a pound of bay apiece every year. "This is nearly] The rains in 1756 did no hart to theſe Plaß : but 
the reſult of my experiment on beds which had but one f they prevented my cutting them at proper times.” I 
row; and the produce of «theſe would have been ſtill | but four erops'of lucern this year, being "obliged to * 
greater, if many of my plants had not failed :inthe;rootn | for an appearance of fine weather to dry it Ia bel 
of which [I ſet young ones, which could not acquire fufft- | could" venture to cut it down. Theſe rang Wrewile, hi 
cient ſtrength to yield full eros. [ dered my giving the proper hoeings to the le 7 
were full of weeds during the ſummer and autumn. **! 


_ 
* 


“ In theſe experiments, I have em no dung: 


neither have I for any of my. corn fields. I have reſerved | choſe rather to leave them in that condition, than attempt 
it for improving my paſtures and meadows z and intend | to hoe them while the ground was over wet; not doubting 
next to apply it to my lucern, which, I doubt not, but but the ſpring hoeings would eaſily deftroy them.” 
will be much the finer. for it. The only thing now re- Tide In 1755, I cut wk lucern five times: the, firſt 1 
maining is, to know by experience which will be the beſt | on the third of May, de fore any flowers appeared: the 
way of uſing it. I have ſome. thoughts on that head, ſecond, on the twelſth of June: the third, on the fifteenth 
which may render it much more profitable, * of July: the fourth, on the twenty - firſt of Auguſt: and 
Lucern deſerves to be cultivated with care: not only on | the fifth, on the ſeventh of October. I was obliged to 
account of the great quantity of fodder which it yields, finiſh the drying of this laſt cutting, in barns and under 
but likewiſe becauſe the quality of its hay is ſuperior to | cover © I e 
any ottier. The New Huſbandry will render it till more In 1756, which was the fiſth year of theſe plants, I 
perfect. Planis c :hivated this way enjoy the benefit of | cut them but four times: the firſt, on ſhe third of Jufie : 
a free circulation of the air, and that circulation keeps] the ſecond, on the firſt of July: the third, on the fourth 
them ſweet and ſound, and free from all muſtineſs towards of Auguſt: and the fourth, on the twenty-ſeventh of Sep- 
their roots: for, being open to the rays of the ſun, that | tember,' Oo INI 5 
great ſource of kindly vegetation, they attain great perfec- | 5 {7290 15 0 hg an 
tion in all their parts, both as to their ſubſtance, and their | A bed 250 feet long, with only one tow of lucetn, 
flavour. Cattle eat this food greedily, and are better nou | 1 Fan! mo n 
riſhed with it, than with any other: but as every exceſs Vielded I a, 1754 33 225 pounds of 
is bad, too great a quantity ſhould not be given them at | 8 bay Pa eck ui M af | dr hay. 
once, eſpecially at firſt, leſt it ſhould ſwell them. The| E Mee eee 
beſt way is, to bring them to it by degrees. 1 588 


4 have experienced theſe qualities in this hay, by | | In three years, 703 unds, "has 
comparing it with every other fort, The excellence of | CCC oe ahora ao 49 ct 
this, juſtifies the principles on which the New Huſbandry | A bed of the ſame length, with thiee rows of lücern 
is founded. I have offered to my horſes bundles of every] ' x O08 eee ID ee TING 


: 1 8 dd la 2756 „ „169 % Loney 
kind of hay, and at the ſame time a bundle of this hay of | V.. * e | pounds of 
Jucern. They have not hefitated a moment to prefer the Tielded 3 1733 „* 1 — os hay. © 
latter. Nothing but its ſuperior qualities could determine 1750; - 322065 3: 


them in this choice, which never varied, and has always | . r 
been in favour of the lucern cultivated in this manner. 4 | In three n. 575 pounds. wala 
de It would be laviſhing this excellent fodder, to feed | e SORT £1 OO 


horſes entirely with it. It need only be given them by | | 1 Bu a Go eng oh 
turns with 2b. SANA hay : which will be * Giving! Weh Obſervations by M. de Chateaurieun. Den, 
for this Jucern will ſupply the place of oats. I am certain | We ſee, by the above account of three years, that a 
that my horſes fed partly with this hay, and without oats, | piece of ground laid out in narrow beds, planted with ooly 
will be in better plight, ſtronger, and more vigorous, one row of lucern, yielded a greater produce” than the 
than thoſe which are fed with meadow hay and corn in | ſame extent made into wider beds, and planted with three 
the uſual] way. It is now ſome time ſince I have fed my | rows. Wy"; 2 75% dick e ts 
coach-horſes with i-, and have retrenched their oats. In-“ I ſhall not, however, pretend to determine from this 
ſtead of this laſt food, and at the hours they uſed to have one experiment, that it is beſt to lay down large flelds in 
it, I give them lucern chopt, as the Spaniards do ſtraw to] this manner. I think it will be right to try ful, whether 
their horſes. Mine are as fond of it, and ſnew the ſame the ſucceſs will be the ſame on different ſoils, and like - 
impatience to find it in their manger, as if it was oats; | wiſe on lands whoſe expoſition may be more or leſs ad- 
and fince their being put under this digt, they are in better | vantageous. If after repeated trials, the beds which have 
condition than betore, and ſo mettleſome, that the coach- | but one row of plants, yield the greateſt quantity of hay, 
man has enough to do to keep them in, | chat method is certainly to be preſerred. To clear up this 
„„When! ſaid that retrenching the oats would be a point ſtil] more to my ſatisfaction, I continue to pla t lu- 
conſiderable ſaving, I did not ſo much mean the ſaving of | cern in beds, ſome with one, and others with three 
the expence of that corn, as the better improving of many | rows. *.. an ers, 4s uy eve 
vaſt tracts of land which are ſown with oats, and might, | „ The difference between the crop of 1756, and thoſe 
with proper management, produce much more uſeful and | of the two preceding years, would induce one to think 
more profitable forts of grain, notwithſtanding the too | that rainy ſeaſons are beſt for the produQtion of hay: but 
general prejudice, that ſome lands are not capable of bear- ſtill, the greater quantity which the year 1756 produced, 
ing any better. For my part, I am thoroughly fatisfied, | muſt not be imputed to the rain only: we ſhould likewiſe 
that whatever ground can bear a crop of oats, can like- | conſider, that the plants had throve greatly ſince 1754; 
wiſe, under the New Huſbandry, bear any other grain. | that their ſtems were grown much larger, and their roots . 
888 . en eee ſtronger and more numerous, and. that they were 
ontinuation of M. de Chateauvieux s Account of bis Ex- conſequently able to yield much greater crops than before, 
periments on Lucern, in the Years 1755, and 1756. | They have abundantly anſwered my expectation, both as 
\« Th 3 e dd ths a es 
I've gr * great drought of the year 1755, was accompa- With reſpect to the quantity, it is much greater 
” " great heat; and the year 1756 was very rainy, | than that of any common fodder : I mean, of any that 
modera the ſame extent of ground would have produced, if culti- 


- 


In it. 


6 tely warm, there being but ſew very hot days 


"1 Fa yd | I vated in the common way, though it would then 
* My lucern was expoſed to'a moſt ſevere winter in e Ns 9 
17555 when the froſt was exceflive bard, and laſted very 
M. de Reaumur's thermometer was ſome days, at 


32 


been covered with an immienſe quantity of plants. This 
is a fact, which numbers of experiments prove, and which 
we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at when we conſider the great 
| 5 E effects 


ong. 


L C 
* k ** 
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frqupnt firing of, the alley! To-this it 
s that I owe the Febebtion of, my crops, aa nter being 
| of peacky Fanden L de nat ensg gerate whia! 

Wat every fummet mohtb, which is che, dne I ge- 
allow between each cuttings, will ;proquee.dhoots 
t long, and ſometimes more: and ſuppoſing that 1 
cut them but five times a year, each plant will have pro- 
duded after the rate of nine or ten feet length of ſhoots, 
arid that in the ſame time that moſt meadows will not pro- 


e graſs above two 7 long. A psc ng 2) 
0 As to the 5 this hay, I continue to preſer it 


to Alk other fodder. My experience has confirmed what I 
ſatd of it in 1754; and 1 ſhall only add, that I have ſince 
found that it is as good at the end of four years, as when 
it is firſt cut. If there was any difference; horſes would 
ſoon be ſenſible of it: but they eat of either without diſ- 
— ! ·˙ ⅛ ¹ö³˙ʃ!. ¶¶¶ kt 

A ſſeed my horſes with it, chiefly in the ſummer, at 
which time they do moſt work, and am more and more ſen- 


ſihle of the advantages of it. Five or fix pounds of lucern 


a Jay, ate ſufficient for a middle ſized horſe : but the quan- 


tity. may be increaſed. or diminiſhed, according as the | 


horſe is nouriſhed by it ; for in that there is great differ- 
ence.” Culture des Terres, tom. IV. c. iii. art. 15. 

The followiog account of the cultivation, of lucern, was 
communicated to the public by a very ingenious huſband 
man, and merits the attention of the reader. N 


Having read and heard a great deal of lucern, I deter- 


mined to have ſome of it myſelf; and Mr. Miller's method 
ſeeming to me by far the moſt rational, I reſolved to fol- 
low it: accordingly, the ſeventeenth of July, 1763, I or- 


dered a field of three acres and a half, then under rye- 


graſs and clover, to be ploughed deep, and ſown with tur- 
nips. The crop was  middling : I fold them to a cow- 
farmer for nine guineas: he drew and carted them home. 
If I Had: had ſheep, I would have fed them on the field. 
By the twenty-feventh of March, 1764, the field had 


been twice ploughed, the firſt time ten, and the laft time 


near twelve inches deep, with the Rotheran-plough and 
four horſes a-breaſt : the ſoil is light and ftoney, with a 
rock” of gravel-about ten or twelve inches deep, and had 
never before been ploughed above fix or ſeven inches deep; 
however, I knew it was right to go as deep as I could for 
a tàp-̃obted plant, as the lucern ts. 13 9 

I was greatly pleaſed with reading M. Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieux's account of his method of tranſplanting lucern, 
and determined to follow it, from a full conviction that it 


1 


muſt be ſuperior. to every other method.  —© 7 » 


* 
= 


Accordingly I ordered the field to be ſown with Poland 
oats, and laid out about twenty-eight rods in beds four 


feet wide, alleys one foot and a half, which were ſown 
with lucern in broad-caſt by my gardener, in the ſame | 


manner as you ſow cabbages or ſavoys in ſeed-beds: one 


bed, however, out of curioſity, I ordered him to ſow in 


the following manner. 8 8 br 8 
Run a garden-line through the middle of the bed from 
one end to the other; draw a ſmall drill along 'the line, 


about half an inch deep; then move the line fix inches, 
and make another drill, and ſo on: by this means you 


will have nine drills on a bed four feet wide. When this 
is done, fill a quart or pint bottle near full with your 
lucern-ſeed, cork the bottle, bore a hole in the cork, and 
inſert a quill cut at each end: this will be found a great 
affiftance in ſowing the ſeed thin and regularly in the 
drills: and 1 muſt obſerve, that the bed which I ſowed 
in this manner, afforded me much the greateſt quantity of 
plants, and by far the fineſt. Another advantage attend - 
ing it is, that it is kept clean with much more eaſe, and 
far leſs expence; for a gardener, with the ſmall three- 
inch hand- hoe, will clean a great deal of ground in a 
ſmall ſpace of time. When the bed is ſown, the ſeed 
muſt be covered with care: rather chuſe the backſide of a 
ſmall rake than the teeth. E 


By the middle of Auguſt, my plants looked very well, 
and were moſtly in bloom, when I ordered: them to be 


mown, and om to my horſes and cows, who ſeemed 
k LS eee 


as if they had a high treat. 


* 


The oats being got in, J ordered the field to be deep 
ploughed again, and then waited for a ſeaſon of rain to 
begin my planting, which, by my journal, did not come 


LUC 


tit: ther! fifteenth and fixteenth of September; and the 


ſield being firſt well harrowedg we went to work the ſe- 


venteenth, and continued planting till the twenty-ninth; 


nor can Ino ſee any difference'between thoſe' planted 
 theſevemteenth or twenty-ninth-. Though 1 qu 


with the author of the Eſſays, that it is be 


do for fields. From the laſt week of Auguſt to the middle 
of September, ſeems to me a very proper time. But 
filling each hole with water, making drills, half filling 
them with ſea-ſand or wood aſhes, and watering each 


plant,“ as the author of the Eflays mentions, is an end- 


leſs and very expenſive work. 


For my part, I kept my eye on M. Chateauvieux's di- 


rections, as laid down above, with regard to that part that 
relates to planting; but another ingenious gentleman; hay. 
ing cautioned the public againſt planting on ridges, I muſt 
needs ſay, I was fearful of the rain and froſt myſelf, if 
planted in that manner, eſpecially on light land; and 
therefore I ordered my field to be ploughed as level as pol- 
ſible, and made my man, after the field was ploughed, 90 
three bouts on each ſide the furrows, ſo that, when 


The field being brought to this order, as I ſaid before, we 
began to plant the 17th of September: two men with 
ſpades dug up the plants, and two women cut them: ſome 
care is certainly required in taking them up, but I did not 
find it great; it was done by common labourets. The 


| women were ordered to cut the plants to about ſix or ſe- 


ven inches long in the root, and the tops to about two 
inches, as M. Chateauvieux ditects. They did it very 
handily: their method was to take them up one by one, 
(ſo that they could throw by the faulty ones) and when 
they had about a dozen in their hands, they cut them at 
top and bottom with one ſtroke of the knife at each end. 
Each had a waſhing-tub by her ſide, filled to about f. 
inches with water: as they cut the plants, they ſet them 
in the tubs; and as they filled one tub, another was 
an ee e 0 ee Ree 
The methed of planting is the ſame as for cabbages : 
men who are uſed to work in gardens will do it very han- 
dily with a dibble or planting ſtick ; but that mine might 
ſtand with all poſſible exactneſs, each man had a garden- 
line and reel: and as 1 think I ſhalt be very able to keep 
them elean with M. Lullin's ſingle cultivator, the rows 
are only twenty inches apart, and ſix inches in the lines. 


Ik I find a difficulty in keeping them clean in this me- 


thod, then by drawing every other row, which may be 
done with great eaſe, my plants will ſtand at the diſtance 
directed by M. Chateauvieux, of three feet four inches. 
| I was very impatient to ſee the effect tranſplanting 
would have, and "therefore, as ſoon as my plants in the 
ſeed-bed were about fix inches high, I drew ſeveral, cut 


and tranſplanted them, and in the autumn took up theſe 


plants, and found they had all formed new- tap roots round 
the bottom of the piece (if I may ſo call it) planted, and 
inſtead of one, they had from five to thirteen new roots : 


this, you may fuppoſe; gave me great pleafure, and con- 
vinced me, that the illuſtrious Swiſs was quite * * 0 
The author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry, I find, cut bis 
plants with ſciſſars: this muſt be very tedious work; and, n 
with ſubmiſſion, I think he is quite wrong in cutting bis 
plants to the length of nine or ten inches. Slx or leven 
inches ſeem to me a much properer length; for the ground 
being dug or ploughed about twelve inches, the new roots 
will have fiveor ſix inches of well-loofened mould to ſtrike 
into, which muſt be a great advantage to the plants; and 
if gravel, or a ſtrong clay, is near the furface, I am con- 
vinced mine, or rather M. Lullin's, is the beſt method. 


— 2 2 ů 


Yet this gentleman ſays, he cut his tap-roots too ſhoft. 


and knew not how to manage a root that was very ſmall: 
in regard to the laſt, I muſt obſerve, that, if they Mi, 
very ſmall, 1 ordered them to be thrown away. 80 0 
has been ſaid on the neceſſity of keeping lucern in broa " 
caſt, drills, or tranſplanted; free from weeds, that IU. 
ſay nothing on that ſubjecd TP. 
At the fame time that this gentleman ſo warmly recom” 
mends M. Chateauvieux's method of cultivating lucern J 
tranſplanting, he has, 1 fear, thrown 2 Rtumbling-bior” 


ite agree 
| N to plant 
ſponer than I did if poffible; yet I'muſt obſerve, that What 
may do for gardens, or ſmall pieces of gtound, will not 


harrowed acroſs, you could hardly tell where they were. 


in the way of moſt gentlemen, and, I think, every far- 
mer; I mean his calculation of che expence: this, there- 
fore, I muſt endeavour to remove. 5 


9 © 


When I began to cultivate lucern in this manner, the 
only defect I could find in M. Chateauvieux's account was, 
that he had not told the public how much ground they | 
Are to ſet, apait for a nurſery: this deficiency, however, 
I can ſupply to thoſe who come after me, for ſixteen rod 
will be about the quantity for an acre; and then, I think, 
the expence of tranſplanting will ſtand as follows : 


7 
7 


Digging, ſpit- deep, ſixteen rods, at three-  _. 
pence per rod — „ 
Seed, three pounds, at one ſhilling per pound 
Weeding the nurſery twice with the three- 
inch hand- hoe. (By ſowing in this manner, 
tranſplanting will not be wanted; nor do I 
think it proper, as they are to be tranſplant- 
ed again) | | 
Ploughing 
Tranſplant ing . 
Hand- hoeing the plantation once, the middle 
or. latter end of October, in dry weather, 
which men uſed to hoeing turnips will do 
for three or four, but ſay 


1 


| 


O0 0 0 


n 
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This, I am perſuaded, is the full expence of making 
the plantation; yet the author of the Eſſays has ſtrangly 
worked it up to {ix pounds twelve ſhillings per acre: how- 
ever, I readily ſubmit this account to the inſpection of eve- 
ry farmer and every gentleman in the kingdom, converſant 
in matters of this kind. _ S | 5 

If the ſpring · ploughing for barley. or oats has been nine 
or ten inches deep, then a ploughing in autumn of twelve 
inches will be ſufficient, and cannot be charged at 
more than ten ſhillings.. The trenching for the ſeed-heds 
may be done at leiſure time; ſo may the weeding of the 
nurſery, and the hand-hoeing of the plantation: then the 
real expence to the farmer will be only the feed and tranſ- 
planting, or one pound eight ſhillings per acre. , ;;,. 

As to what this gentleman calls the yearly charges, I: 
can by no means agree to them; for the plantation having 
been weeded in October, will lie very ſafe and well till the 
latter end of Februaty, or beginning of March: then, in 
dry weather, it may be hand- hoed again, the expence of 
which has before been charged at five ſhillings per acre; 
to which add four horſe-hoeings after each cutting, at 
eleven ſhillings, which makes ſixteen ſhillings per acre the 
annual charge. W 98 1 

I cannot recolle& any thing further that is neceſſary to 
be ſaid on the ſubject of e lucern ; but as | would 
have every one, who writes to you on ſubjects of this ſort, 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; 
fo I think it but juſt to ſay a word or two on lucern ſown 


in broad-caſt, or Mr. Rocque's manner. I live within a | 


few miles of Mr. Rocque ; and muſt add, that I have paid 
prot attention to the culture and growth of lucern and 
urnet for ſome years paſt ; ſo that I think I am pretty well 
acquainted with them. | n BIT 
The author of the Eſſays ſays, „If lucern is ſown 
broad-caft with corn, no care can keep it clean: it ma 
laſt two years, only one crop being tolerable, and then muſ 
periſh in the common courſe of nature.” And ſeveral of 
our Correſpondents are alſo of opinion it will never ſuc- 
ceed in this method; but I know it will; for I have ſeen 
it Cut three and four times. To cut it four times, the 
ſummer muſt be very favourable, and the laſt cutting will 
be late. Here I muſt remark, that lucern is not only ex- 
cellent as a green fodder, but as an early one, eſpecially if 
ſown in drills, or tranſplanted; for that ſown in broad- 
Caſt will not be fit for cutting ſo ſoon as the former, by a 
fortnight or more; however, the farmer may, depend on 
three good crops in this manner of ſowing, „ 
In the ſpring, 1760, Mr. Rocque . about five acres 
with lucern and barley: the land is light and hot, but 
Kung in good heart, the barley was rank, which-obliged 


be harrowed with light harrows, 7 aſter w 


a 
= 


| cum, vol. IV. page 307. 
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| Experiments, on 


form. 
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ly drawn, for the following reaſons, 


then as good, or | 


fewer w 
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for the weeds; if there ate any, Are thus cut down, and? 


ith'!, 
ſuch'harrows as you find elean it beſt. Laſt autumn, when,” 
the weather was hot and dry, I'faw a+»farmer-batrowing, 

Rocque's field with large ox-harrowe, and I der not per- 


the lucern thrives apace. The ſpring following, it 1 


ceive that it is at all hurt. The weeds and trumpery Were. 


raked up, and carted to a dung - hill, with which he has 


this ſpring dreſſed his field, and it is now in a fine thriving: - 


condition. a been og dig bl 
Lucern makes moſt excellent hay : horſes are very fond 
of it, and, with one quartern of oats, I will he bound any 


Igentleman will be well ſatisfied. with the condition off his 


horſes, even coach-horſes; nor do I ſee. it is at all' more 
difficult to be made into hay than clover. | Muſewn Reiſti- 


end of 


Wo Nifan: 
Lucern,” by Mr. Jobn Mynne Baker,' pub- 
liſhed by the Dublin Society, mg. 
The ineſtimable value of this plant has been fo much 
ſpoken of by all the ableſt writers on huſbandry, that it i. 
quite unneceſſary for me to ſay any thing in its recom- 
mendation. FFC 


gre 
3 
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ere follow my experiments upon it this year * | 1 
15. Sown in drills, three feet aſunder. 
16. Sown in drills, two feet aſundet. 
17. Sowy in drills, one foot aſunder. 
18. Sown in the common, or broad - caſt W vs 
I ſowed the ſeed. for theſe experiments on the firſt ol. 
May, but the middle of April would have been a more. 


proper ſeaſon, 5127 2018: 10? 19007 
on the eighth day: in its 


ww 
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The lucern began to appear | | 
firſt appearance, it has two very ſmall leaves of an oval 
1 | 201 5711 Nes. 
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iments were treated in the ſame manner as 


- 


| Theſe exper 


N N 9 een 315 
On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, I cut the lugern of each 
experiment, fol- 


and the produce of green fodder way-as fol- 

Number 15. i. e. the three feet drills, produced off. one. 
perch, forty-four pounds and a half. 
perch, forty- three pounds. f N 


perch, thirty · one pounds and a quarter. 
Number 16, i. e. the two - feet drills, produced off one 
Number 17. i. e. the one-foot drills, p 
I ine 
Number 18, 1. e. the broad · caſt, produced off one perch, 
fiſty- nine pounds. 15 | A | a mer in, 102 


* 
* 


o 


| Upon the face of theſe experiments, the broad-caſt. has 


the greateſt produce. Above the three-feet drills, twenty- 
ſeven pounds and three quarters; above the two · feet dtills, 
fourteen pounds and a half; and above the one · foot drills, 


ſixteen pounds. 


Hence it may be concluded, by perſons, not acquainted 
with the nature and culture of this plant, that the broad- 
caſt ſowing is to be preferred, as yielding the greater pro : 
duce; but I think that cancluſion ſhould not be tog haſti- 


L 


T Theſe crops are all from the firſt cutting after owing 
the ſeed, and therefore the lucern in the R ſt. was 

probably better, than it will, ever be 

again in any ſucceeding crop, the ground being looſer, and 
1 in it, than there ever can be hereaſter ; for 
the natural graſs is already riſing in it, although it was ma- 
naged in the way practiſed by Mr. Rocque; which is to 

harrow, or rake the ground after cutting the lucern, Au- 

other reaſon is, that 2 the firſt year the plants are in their 


cf 


infancy ; but in three years I apprehend the drills will more 
than treble their produce: whereas, at that, time, I thogld 
caſt would be quite or near deftroyed, y 

rilled 


T he culture o 


lucern in drills, . e of anly 


im to mow it green, and ſell it to a farmer for feedin 
_ fows, &c. Indeed l believe it will always be beſt to do ſo; 


Y 


penſive. 
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But upon the comparative experiment, between the two 


and three feet intervals, I confeſs I cannot ſo readily 


pronounce : the two feet produce the moſt, by thirteen 
pounds and a quarter; whether that diſtance will continue 
to do ſo, I cannot ſy : it may happen that when the roots 
become large, which is the propereſt time to aſcertain the 
fact, that the three-feet drills may have the greater produce; 
but time alone can determine this point, which really is 
very matcrial to know, 


Second Set of Experiments on Lucern. 


Theſe experiments were calculated to diſcover how far 
the roots of this plant would bear being wounded, as in 
the culture of lucern praQiſed by Mc. Rocque: I do con- 
ceive many of the roots muſt be injured, to the manifeſt 
diminution of the crop. | 

In April, 1763, I ſowed a little lucern in my garden. 
May the firſt, 1764, I treated ſome of the plants in the 
following manner, after thinning of them in the row, by 
taking all others from them, and leaving the plants ſingle, 
and about two feet aſunder. 


Numb. 1. The root of this plant I ſplit from the crown 
of it downwards, for about an inch, 


Numb. 2. The root of this plant was ſplit firſt in the 
ſame direction as the former, and then I ſplit it tranſ- 


verſely, for about an inch downwards. 
Numb. 3. The root of this plant I cut a ſlice off one 
ſide, about an inch long, juft below the crown of 'the 
Numb. 4. This plant I cut the whole crown of the root 
off. | 
Numb. 5. This plant] ſplit the root of, in the ſame man- 
ner as Numb. 1. and then cut about an inch and a half 
off one ſide, . 


After wounding theſe plants, I dug the earth round 
them, in order to feed the fibrous roots to the nouriſhment 
of the plants. | | X 

They never afterwards made any figure. Towards 
September, Numb. 1, 2, and 3, threw out a few weak 
ſtems, not worth notice; but Numb. 4, and 5, never 
grew afterwards, | 

Theſe experiments I mean to repeat in a greater num- 
ber, and that for two or three years together, before I ſhall 


venture to draw poſitive concluſions from them: but ! 


think theſe ſeem to prove, that Mr. Rocque's method is 
not to be preferred ſo much beyond Tull's, Dubame!'s, and 
M. de Chateauvieux's, as his advocates would inſinuate. 
But the fair trial between his method and the drill, will 
be to experiment carefully upon them for four or five years 
together; my experiments in wounding the plants, being 
only calculated to ſupport here by facts; for my notion 
of the conſequences which muſt happen from his culture, 


is no more than theory. 


Till I made this ſet of experiments, I confeſs I never 
was ſenſible of the texture and firmneſs of lucern- roots, 
which are really very hard to cut, and not much unlike a 
dried ſtick, which J muſt confeſs ſeems to favour Mr. 
Rocque's- method, ſo far as relates to my apprehenſion of 
the plants being wounded by his inſtruments, which, from 
the hardneſs of the roots, cannot wound them in the 
manner I did mine with a knife. | And as my purſuits tend 
only to diſcover the truth in matters of huſbandry, for 
Mr. Rocque's honour, and my own credit, I could not 
omit to communicate this remark, as I hope the reader 
will believe I am-endeavouring to aſcertain the beſt culture 
for lucern, and not writing to leſſen Mr. Rocque or his 
ſyſtem: every man acting in a private capacity, has a right 
to adopt ſuch as he pleaſes z but I, who am acting in a 
great meaſure for the public, think myſelf bound to be 


conſcientiouſly exact in my ſcrutiny of every ſyſtem, which | 


I ſhall comparatively experiment upon. If I am miſtaken 
in the culture of lucern, I have the ſatisfaction of con- 
ſidering ſome of the greateſt men, who have ever wrote 
upon the ſubject, are no leſs miſtaken than I am, 
Notwithſtanding all that bas been ſaid by many writers 
an lucern, as to its tap-roots, yet I find it has many la- 
teral ones, and it is only a few of the plants that fend 
down but ode tap-root, but an infinite number in all 
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ſhapes and directions. At a year old; I find the healthy 
ones are from ten to eighteen inches long; I preſerve them 
of that age now by me, and intend every year to take 
them up, in order to have them of all ages, the better to 
ſee their progreſs from year to year, "42 

Upon the firſt of laſt May, ſome of my lucern, which 
was ſown the year before, was eighteen i hes high; bi 
let it be obſerved, that it had the 3 of a ſouth ape 
aided by the reflection of a fruit-wall. This induces me 
to believe, that a declivity with a ſouth aſpect, will be the 
moſt advantageous fituation for this plant, in this count . 
for, although lucern will live in the ſevereſt winters, yet it 
flouriſhes beft under the influence of a warm ſun ; the only 
bleſſing we ſeem to want in this country. 

In the ſummer months I obſerve, in a good foil, and 
under proper culture, it grows about an inch in twenty-fout 
hours ; ſometimes I have known it grow an inch and a 
half in the ſame time. 


Third Set of Experiments on Lucern. 


The tranſplanting lucern ſeems to have been firſt thought 
of by the ingenious and never-ſufficiently to be praiſed M. 
de Chateauvieux, whoſe reaſons for every new attempt are 
founded upon ſuch ſolid and rational principles, that they 
have generally ſucceeded to his expectations. This gentle- 
man ſays, plants of two or three years old may be planted 
equally well with thoſe of one year old. 

My plants laſt April were all one year old, which, upon 
taking up for the purpoſe of tranſplanting, I found differed - 
very much in their ſize, which induced me to divide them 
into three parcels, i. e. the ſmalleſt, middling, and largeſt, 
Theſe I tranſplanted in the following manner, fix inches 
aſunder in the rows, and the rows three feet. 


Numb. 1. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off. 5 

Numb. 2. Forty of the middling plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off. | DO 

Numb. 3. Forty of the largeſt plants, with their tap or 
leading roots cut off, . | 

Numb. 4. Forty of the middling plants, without cutting 
their roots. 8 


Numb. 5. Forty of the largeſt plants, wirhout cutting 


their roots. 


Numb. 6. Forty of the ſmalleſt plants, without cutting 
their roots. | 


Theſe ſix rows of plants were put down the twenty - 
eighth day of April, I watered them at the time of put- 
ting duwn, and once afterwards. | 

Very few of them died; ſo that the different ſizes and 
methods ſeem to anſwer equally well the firſt ſeaſon. 

I intended to have cut the produce of each experiment 
for weighing ; but a few days before that was to be done 
my bolt got into the place where it grew, and eat ſome 
of it, which diſappointed my purpoſe. From the appear- 
ance of the experiments L there would have 
been very little, if any difference in the produce; but 2 
third and fourth year's crops will aſcertain how far cutting 
off the tap-roots will benefit the plants, and how far 
tranſplanting is preferable to ſowing. Be it noted, that 
the tranſplanted roots make no great figure the fic 
. . 

: In order to aſcertain, with ſome degree of certainty, 
how far Jucern may be worth the farmer's attention, [ 
laſt ſummer made an experiment with an horſe, to diſ- 
cover how much he would eat, which being known, We 
can, from the firſt ſet of experiments, pretty exact tell 
how many horſes an acre of lucern will maintain during 
the ſummer mouths. The horſe I choſe for this purpoſe 
is a very large one; he had been ploughing from ſeten 
o'clock in the morning till ſeven in the evening, curls 
which time J forbid his having any thing to eat. Tow 
he was taken out of the plow, I ordered him into 8 22. | 
by bimſelf, where I had provided for him fiſty-ſix pov? 3 
of lucern, without any other foad for that night, of which 


he had eat by next morning, forty- nine pounds; 4 quan- 


tity, which J own ſurprized me. l 
Lucern will in this country, in favourable ow . 
mow four times in a ſummer after the fitſt yea, 8" 227 


3 
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ſafely calculate, that at every cutting it will yield 
half an ES weight upon each perch, which at the 
four cuttings is two hundred weight upon a perch in the 
ſeaſon, or ſixteen tons upon an acre, i. e. thirty-five thou- 


culation; but at this rate, ſuppoſe five horſes to be allow- 


ed forty-nine pounds every twenty-four hours, which: is 


two hundred and forty-five pounds, in that caſe an acre 
will maintain them one hundred and forty-ſix days, which 
Lis twenty weeks and fix days. No man will contend for 
it, I believe, that any natural paſture will do any ſuch 
thing. Add to this profit, the circumſtance of making 
dung all the ſummer ; an object, I am ſorry to obſerve, 
not ſufficiently attended to in this country, amongſt the 
common farmers; if they can make a little for their po- 
tatoes, they ſeem to think of no more. | 
Lucern ſhould never be ſown upon wet or ſpungy 
round, but _ dry rich land, and muſt always be kept 
Fes from weeds. 

I ſowed ſome laſt April in drills, upon ground not fix 
inches deep, above a lime-ſtone quarry, and it grew very 
luxuriantly ; but the ſoil is very good. 

Turneps are the beſt preparation of ground that I know 


of for lucern, particularly if they be raiſed in drills, in 
the manner before repreſented. 


My lucern in the broad-caſt and one-foot drills, was 


infected with the ruſt or mildew, during its growth; this 
ſeems to be an objection to the ſowing of it with ſuch 
narrow intervals, or in the broad-caſt way, ſince the two- 
feet and three-feet drills were in the ſame place, and they 
were not at all infected with this diſeaſe, | | 


An Account of the comparative Advantages of cultivatin 
Lucern, on the Drill and Broad-caft Methods; for whic 


the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. adjudged 
their Premium of a Gold Medal. „ 


The farm on which the following experiments were 


made, is a ſtrong clay; a ſoil, in the opinion of all wri- 


ters in agricultute, the moſt unfriendly to lucern. En- 
couraged, however, by M. Lullin de Chateauxvieux's 
experiments, the owner was tempted to try how the lucern 
would ſucceed when treated in the manner he propoſes : and 
in the year 1761, he ſowed a field of about three acres 
with lucern in drills, two feet aſunder. During the firſt 


year, he cauſed it to be weeded carefully ;. and from the 


places where it grew too thick, he ſupplied thoſe in which 
it had failed. After every weeding, he cauſed the inter- 


vals to be ſtirred with a horſe-hoe, reſembling M. Lullin's 


ſingle cultivator, which manifeſtly revived the plants. 
In 1762, the plants throve greatly, being kept clean, 
and horſe-hoe'd as in the former year; and the ſociety hav- 
ing publiſhed a premium for a comparative trial between 
lucern ſown in broad-caſt, and in drills, he determined 


to try one part of that experiment on this field, and not to 


beſtow on his lucern any manure whatever, or to give it any 
bother help than the horſe-hoe. a | 
In 1763, the plants were arrived at a ſize to yield ſo full 
a Crop as to maintain five horſes, from the middle of Ma 
to the end of autumn, or above five months. Theſe 
horſes, though conſtantly worked very hard, had neither 
corn or hay given them during all this time; and yet the 
continued in ſtrength and ſpirit, - and grew fat. A horls 
which in May was ſo weak, and in ſo bad a ſtate of health, 
that it was thought he could not live, ſoon recovered, when 


_ fed with Jucern, The plants were in general between | 


three feet and three feet and a half high, at the firſt and 
| ſecond cutting. The plants made ſo many ſhoots, and 

theſe ſhoots branched ſo much, that in' three weeks after 
every cutting, or ſometimes ſooner, the intervals quite 
diſappeared ; the whole field being ſo equally covered, that 
it looked as if ſown in broad-caft, December 1763, 
January and February 1764, having been — 
rainy, the water ſtood in ſome parts of the field; and 
though there was enerally ſuch a declivity as that it might 


have been carried off, he reſolved to let er m the 
3 to ſee what effect it would have on the lucern. 


hen the lucern began to riſe in the reſt of the field, in 
pring, he found that wherever the water had ſtood, the 
pa were killed. He ſupplied this loſs by — 


ucern _ other parts; and theſe plants throve very wel 
5 | 3 R : ; 


- 


ſand eight hundred and forty pounds. This is a low cal- 
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| By a continuance of the ſame treatment, the lucern re- 

mained in a very flouriſhing ſtate ! and retained a beautiful 

verdure and vigaur, during the very great qiought of this 

ſummer, 1765. It has yielded four Euttivgs every years 
* 4 RALLY 


and ſometimes five;/'- 200 197 oe DP oe | 
Having obſerved in a' root of lucern taken up in the 
winter, that the ſpring ſhoots had no connection ot con- 
cern with the remains of the ſhoots of the preceding funt- 
mers, but proceeded from numbers of little tubercles, with 
which the head of the root was ſet very thick; it #ppeared 
evident, that the plants could not ſuſtain ** damige! 
though covered with a depth of earth during the winter: 
This ſuggeſted a hint, that the intervals might be plowed 
as deep as poſſible early in the winter, turning the earth on 
the beds; and that by letting the earth remain in this' con- 
dition till ſpring, the clay, or ſtrong ſoil in which the lucern 
grew, would be mellowed, or looſened, by the winter's froſt 
and rain: and being harrowed ſmooth in Februaty, the 
[freſh lateral roots, which ſhoot out in the ſpring, woul 
find a fine freſh mould to extend themſelves in, which 
muſt tend greatly. to the benefit of; the plants, This 
thought was confined by experiment : for the ſpring crop 
is amazingly vigorous ever fince this practice was followed, 
and the ſhoots though of great length, and moſt plentifully 
| ſupplied with branches, are ſo ſtrong, that no rain or wind 
| lays them, even when they have ſtood to be in full bloom, 
as is the caſe with part of the firſt crop; the horſes not 


—_ 


ſarily in bloom. Another advantage ariſing from this 
| practice is, that the graſs which takes root near the plants, 
and which cannot be otherwiſe deſtroyed but by hand- 
hoeing, is killed by being ſo long covered with the eatth 
laid on the beds. | 183 
In 27 a ſpot of ground of an _— ſimilar ſoil was 
incloſed for a kitchen-garden ; and there being part of it, 
which was not wanted for other uſe, in the ſpring of 
1762, it was ſown with lucern in broad-caſt, as a countet 
experiment to the former. The warmth of the garden, 


held the field experiments very cheap, gave his lucern 
every advantage that could be defired. It came up well, 
and was kept free from weeds ; but it neither grew ſo faſt 
nor ſo high as the Jucern ſown in drills. This difference 
became much more ſenſible during the ſecond àndrthird 


ſo far, that this did not riſe to half the height, ner dig es 
yield a quarter of the quantity of fodder ;''b- that he 
thought it needleſs to proſecute the compariſon further. 

Seeing ſo very remarkable a difference between the lucerh 


try what ſhare of this advantage might be placed to thi 
horſe-hoe, and what to the diſtance at which the plan 
ſtood ; which diſtance afforded the roots more rom to 
extend in. With this view, in 1764, he ſowed a; tieigh- 
bouring field in rows, two feet aſunder, intending to 
horſe-hoe one half, and to keep the other free from weeds 
by hand-hoeing only. The months of April, May, 
and June, of that year, were ſo dry that the plants came 
up thin; and the clay was become ſo hard, that the horſe- 
hoe could not be made uſe of till late in the year. Even 
with this diſadyantage there was ſeen a manifeſt difference, 
in favour of the plants that were horſe-hoed. The fame 
difference was alſo obſervable in the ſpring of this year: 
but the uninterrupted drought of this ſummer has kept tlie 
clay ſo hard that the horſe-hoe could not be uſee. 

omputing the rent of the land, and the utmoſt ex- 
pence that can attend the horſe-hoeiogs and cuttings it 
will be found, that feeding horfes with lucetn will be a 
great ſaving, when cnpered with the price of the hay and 
corn, which horſes muſt have neceſſarily conſumed 15 the 
* runs mg 3 Faually * labour. 
3 J, or Looc, the fame with or perch, a long 
meaſure of ſixteen feet and a half. "or g : Wa 7s 
 LUPINES, a ſpecies of wild pea, cultivated principally 
% y 36, VT ARYA 
Lupines require the leaſt labour of any thing that is 
 fown ; and will thrive in any foil, except the chalky nnd 
miry; but delights particularly in poor hungry worn out 
| land, eſpecially if it be dry and fandy. If fown' in Fe- 
bruary or March, after a ſingle very ſhaltow plowing, and 
[flight y yy. in, or even harrowed in without any 
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*. | | _ plowings 
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being able to conſume the lucern before part of it is neceſ- 
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and the partlality of the gatdener to this method, who 


years; for in 1764 the field lucern had got the ſtart of It 


raiſed in drills, and that raiſed in broad-caſt; he refolyed'to 
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plowing, it will bloſſom three times between May and 
Auguſt, and prove an excellent enricher of the ground 
when plowed in juſt after its ſecond blooming : though 
Mr. Miller, holding the lupine to be a very great im- 
poveriſher of the ground whilſt it grows, thinks it is ſtill 
better to parboil the ſeeds, to prevent their ſprouting, and 
then to ſtrew about ſixteen buſhels of them upon an acre of 
land, and plow them in. In warm countries, lupines are 


much ſown in vineyards for this purpoſe only, and are 
found to be one of the beſt manures that can be laid to the 
roots of the vines. Their ſeeds ripen towards the end of 
September, or in the beginning of October. They are 
very bitter : to remedy which, the Spaniards and Italians, 
who feed their cattle, horſes not excepted, with them in 
winter, ſteep them in river water and falt till that bitterneſs 


is gone, and afterwards dry them thoroughly over a fire, 
in the ſun. They even — bread of — when pr 
is very ſcarce, and put them to ſeveral other culinary uſes, 
The beſt time for mowing them is after aſhower of rain, 
becauſe the ſeeds drop eaſily out of their pods when they 
are gathered to dry. They muſt, however, be laid up v 
dry, or worms will ſoon breed in them. The red and the 
blue lupines, which are frequently planted in our gardeng 
by my ornament, grow wild, and. in great quantities, 
about Madrid. | | 

LYE, a fluid impregnated with ſalts, &c. See the 
article STEEPS. . . 
— or Linchets, graſs partitions in arable 

8. | | 
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MI ge the Engliſh name of a plant, cultivated 


with great advantage in ſeveral parts of Europe, 
and lately in England, being a very capital in- 
gredient in the dying buſineſs, | OD 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of madder, all of which afford 
a dye. M. Guettard, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
has experienced that the ladies bed-ſtraw, or cheeſe-rennet 
(gallium) may be made to yield one; and of this kind is 
probably the x phy which is uſed on the coaſt Co- 
romandel for dying red. M. Dambourney has not, indeed, 
as M. Duhamel remarks, hitherto been able to extract a 
good colour from the gallium : but there yet remains 
room to hope that he may be more ſucceſsful in the future 
experiments which he intends to make on this root. 
Mr. Ray mentions and deſcribes four different kinds of 
llium or mollugo, baſtard madder, which, after the 
Faudable example of our enterprizing neighbours, ſhould 
likewiſe afford matter of experiment to thoſe who wiſh 
well to this country, and particularly to our dyers. | 
The azala or izari of Smyrna, perhaps more properly 
written hazala or lizary (according to the eaſtern method 
of pronunciation) which is the ſort uſed by the French 
_ dyers at Darnetal and Aubenas, to give cotton that fine 
carnation colour for which Adrianople is famed, is a true 
madder. Some ſpecies of it grow naturally under hedges 
and in woods; and the roots of theſe, when careful] 
dried, yield as fine a dye as the azala of Smyrna. M. 


Dambourney has cultivated a ſpecies of madder which | 


was found growing wild on the rocks of Oiſſel in Nor- 
mandy, and the roots of this plant have 
beautiful a dye as the azala of the Eaſt, We ſhall hereafter 
ſpeak of it in his own words: but in the mean time we 
cannot help obſerving here, that Mr. Ray deſcribes parti- 
cularly a wild madder which grows not only on the St. 
Vincent's rock near Briſtol, but alſo on the rocks about 
Biddeford in Devonſhire, and in great plenty among the 


yielded him as 


M A D 


| hedges almoſt all over that county, As Mr, Ray calls 


this the Rubia ſylve/iris Monſpeſſulana major, and as'M. 
Duhamel ſuſpects M. Dambourney's Oiſſel madder to be 
that very ſpecies, it ſurely is a matter of great importance 
to this nation, and well worth the attention of patriots, 
to follow M. Dambourney's example in making proper 
trials of it. | | 

The ſpecies moſt commonly cultivated is the Rubia 
tinflorum ſativa, J. B. III. 2.714. and C. B. Pin. 333, com- 
monly known among us by the general name of madder. 
It is of this ſpecies that the plantations of madder are 
made in Zealand, and in the neighbourhood of Liſle. 

The following method of cultivating this uſeful plant 
was ſent to the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, by 2 
gentleman who has been a practical grower of madder for 
ſeveral years, and tried it upon land of various kinds. 

My firſt trial, ſays he, was upon a ſmall piece of 
— near my houſe, of about forty perches of land, 
ying pretty low and moiſt, of a deep mellow ſoil, and 
rich black mould, a little inclining to ſandy; and under- 
neath about two feet and a half, and in ſome places three 
feet of good earth, was a bed of looſe ſand, with a mix- 
ture of gravel. : 

I have been the more particular in the deſcription of 
the nature of this land, becauſe it produced the 
Engliſh madder I ever had, both as to quality and 
quantity. _ Bl | 
In March I cauſed this plot to be dug a full ſpit deep 3 
and as it was under natural graſs for ſome years before, [ 
took care in digging to throw the top turf as low #3 
poſlible, turning the mould uppermoſt, in order to prevent 
the graſs from ſpringing z which had the deſired effect. 
alſo took care to pick out all the roots of weeds, and other 
noxious plants, which were found therein. * 

In this ſtate it remained about a month; then win 


line I divided it into beds of five feet wide, and bei 
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down by hoeing, as before; but in the ſecond ſummer I 


fore. 


MAD 


interval between each bed, raiſing them a little in the 
middle with ſome of the earth in the intervals; then with 
iron-rakes the beds were reduced to a fine garden · mould, 
leaving them a little rounding, like aſparagus beds, in 
order to ſhoot off the rain-water; and having procured 
ſome ſtrong packthread, at every foot diftance 1 tied a 
ſmall piece of white woollen-yarn, and thus continued the 


whole length of the line, which afterwards ſerved as 2 


rule where to fix the plants. | 
This line was extended the whole length, upon \ of 
outermoſt bed, ſix inches from the ſide ridge of it; then 
with iron-ſhod dibbles a madder-plant was ſet ſtrong in 
the ground, near every tuft of white yarn fixed along upon 
the line. e nee 
This row being thus planted, the line was removed two 
feet forwards, which brought it exactly to the middle of 
the bed: this being alſo finiſhed, the line was again re- 
moved two feet, and planted as before; and this method I 
continued till the whole was planted. Thus there were 
three rows of plants in each bed, at two feet diſtance, and 
one foot apart in the rows ; and the diſtance between the 


innermoſt row of one bed, and the outermoſt row of the 


next adjoining bed, was three feet. 

During the firſt ſummer I kept the young madder quite 
clear from weeds, by hand-hoeing, as ſoon as any appeared: 
and in October following I took the haulm, that over- 
ran the intervals, and ſpread it over the beds, without 
cutting any off; then with a ſpade I covered the haulm 
with the earth from the intervals about two inches 
thick, | | 

In this condition it remained during the winter, and in 
March following, the young madder came up very thick 
and ſtrong ; and as faſt as any weeds appeared, I kept them 


found there was no neceſſity of repeating the hoeing after 
the middle of June, for the haulm was now grown ſo very 
luxuriant as entirely covered the ſurface of the ground, 
and thereby prevented the weeds from growing; and in 
October I again ſpread the haulm upon the beds, and 
covered it over with the earth in the intervals, as be- 


There are three good reaſons for covering the madder 
in winter. | F 
The firſt is the new drefling of the beds with freſh un- 
tried earth, | | 88 85 
Secondly, by this method deep trenches are formed at 
proper diſtances throughout the whole plantation, and con- 
ſequently the beds are kept dry and healthy, and thereb 
the roots are prevented from rotting, which otherwiſe 
they are apt to do, if the water continues too long ſoaking 
on is bad e ; bogs Os Fa 


—. 


The third reaſon is ſtill more efficacious ; for by this | 


means the haulm is entirely rotted, and the volatile falts 
contained therein are waſhed down to the roots by the 
winter rains, which tends. more to encreaſe the vegetation ' 


of the plants than double the quantity of any other ſort of | 


manure whatſoever, and for this reaſon, becauſe the ſalt, 
Inherent in the haulm, is of the fame kind with that 
which was before extracted out of the ground by the 
growing of the madder, and is now returned into the earth 
again, in order to renew its former office of vegetation. 
This, perhaps, may ſeem new doctrine to moſt of your 
readers ; but experience convinces me of the truth of it, 


not only with regard to madder, but likewiſe in the | 


Propagation of afparagus, which, in a future letter, 


| mellow ſoil, ſomewhat ſandy, about a 


MA 


In cultivating madder, great care is to be taken to fee 
that every ſet or plant has ſome ſmall fibres at the root; 
and this ought particularly to be obſerved by thoſe who 
are employel in taking them out of the ground; for un- 
ſkilful perſons, not uſed to the , buſineſs, very often 
draw up ſuch as have no fibres at all, and then they 
— RG. 
The beſt way is, to remove the eatth from the mothet- - 
plant with a {nall hand-hoe, or fome ſuch inſtrument ; 
and then you may eaſily find which of the young plants 
has fibres, and which not. oy 2 > W 
In the ſecond ſpring you muſt be cautious not to take 
off above two or three ſets from each root 3 but in the 
third ſpring, when they are deeply tooted; you may take 
off almoſt as many as you pleaſe, without ihr .. „ 
The ſooner the young plants are ſet after they are taken 
up, the better; and if you are obliged to have them at 
a diſtance, ſo that they cannot be ſet again in leſs than 
three or four days after they ate taken up, they muſt 
be well watered at firſt planting, and repeated as often 
as you ſee occaſion, till they have taken robot. 
In dry ſeaſons, the young plants very often die for 
want of moiſture ſoon after they are planted; and in 
large plantations the expence of watering would be too 
great; therefore I always get my land ready early in the 
ſpring, and wait for Ras pee falling; and when I 
d them juſt at hand, and fometimes in the rain, I get 
a great many hands, and immediately go to work, ſome 
taking up, and others raking and planting z ſo that the whole 
is ſoon finiſhed, even in a large piece of ground; and 
when the plants are well watered at firſt, they ſoon 
take root, and afterwards they will ſtand a dry ſum- 
mer very well. © © ; . 
In the moſt favourable ſeaſons, ſome few plants always 
die ſoon after they are ſet; therefore, about three weeks 
after planting, you muſt go over your madder- ground, and: 
replace ſuch as have failed, with the beſt and moſt likely, 
plants; and if the ſeaſon be dry, let them be well watered 
at firſt planting ; but, if after all, you find any miſcarry, , 
(which, in a dry ſummer, they ſometimes will do) the beſt 
way is to fill up the vacancies, with winter-plants, in Oc- 
tober following, juſt before you cover the haulßm. 
Madder may be ſucceſsfully planted from the middle of 
March to the end of May, according as the. ſpring is 
either forward ar otherwiſe ; but if ſhowers ſhould happen 
to fall in April, this is the beſt month in the year for 
planting madder. There ſhould be no dung of any kind 
laid upon the ground during the time the madder is grows. 
ing, ecauſe it has been found to give the madder a bad 
colour; and if the land is in good heart, and proper for 
the purpoſe, there will be no need of it. 
It cannot be expected that any land, even the richeſt, 
ſhould produce repeated crops of madder; for which rea- 
ſon I am told, that the Dutch always allow an interval of, 
ſix or ſeven years, in which time they manure the land ve- 
ry well, and ſow. it with corn or garden. vegetables, and 
have always large crops, owing to the deep ſtixring of the, 
ground, and, being clean from weeds ; and I can, from: 
my own experience, aflert, that the beſt crops of corn al- 
ways ſucceeded a madder-crop. 3 
About five years ago, I planted an acre of madder on a 
light, dry, ſandy ſoil, which produced à tolerable crop, 
but nothing equal to the other. 


— 3 


J likewiſe tried it upon an acre o land of, loamy, 
yhat ſandy a foot deep in mould; 
and undearneath is a cold, ſtiff clay: from this piece I had 


7 


I 
may, if I have leiſure, explain more fully, by giving 
on public an account of my making and managing thoſe 
8. | | 
If this hint was duly attended to, it is my opinion that 
both farmers and: gardeners would find their account in it, 
in the production of moſt forts of vegetables. 
But to return more immediately to my ſubject. 


In the third ſummer very little work was required, | 


only two flight hoeings in April and May, owing to the 

rength of the haulm, which covered the ground as in 
the preceding ſummer; and in October following the roots 
were taken up, and this ſmall piece of ground produced 
one thouſand nine hundred and ſixty-five pounds of green 


great expectations, as the plants thrived very well at firſt, 
but in the ſecond ſummer, when the roots reached the 
clay, the plants died away, and came to nothiag; there- 
fore I am well ſatisfied a cold clay is by no means proper 
for madder. 9 8 : 8 


b haye de at thy time, two other acres of madde , 


ſtood three ſummers. The ſoil is a deep, bazel mould, 
worth about twenty ſhillings per acre. Inſtead of dig : 
ging it with the ſpade, I plough- trenched it at leaſt 9 
inches deep, but managed, in all other reſpects, like the 
former. From the appearance it made laſt ſummer, I 


* 


roots, which were very large, and the madder, upon trial, 
found to be exceeding good, tra an 


1 | 7 it will be a ſaving crop. 


have no great expectations from this plantation, though, 1 
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Expences attending the Culture of an Acre of Madder, ſup- | 


pofing the land to be worth forty Shillings per Acre. 


I. 8. . 
Rent for three years — 36 0. © 
Digging ditto at two-pence per perch  - 1 6 8 
Dividing ditto into beds, two men one day,  _ 
at one ſhilling each - — o 2 0 
Raking ditto, two men one day, at one ſhil- 
ling each - - - n 
Planting ditto with two thouſand plants, one | 
day, at one ſhilling and ſixpence each . 
Six women to take up two thouſand ditto, at 
ſix-pence each, one da - F 
Hoeing the firſt ſummer five times 01 5 0 
Covering ditto in autumn the firſt year o o 
Hoeing ditto the ſecond ſummer three times o 2 
Covering ditto in autumn the ſecond year 0 6 © 
Hoeing ditto the third ſummer twice 1 
To be paid in lieu of tythe, at five ſhillings ; 
per acre per annum - - - © 15 0 
Digging ditto out of the ground - 5 0 © 
Total of expences 15 12 2 
As I always allow my people beer when they 1 
are about this buſineſs, I may add - o 6 o 
Which brings the whole expence to 15 18 2 


In the above account I have not reckoned any thing for 
the plants; for though they coſt conſiderably at firſt, yet 
it is then done once for all, to any perſon who continues 


to propagate madder, as he has always a conſtant ſupply 
from his own plantations. : 


| I. s. d. 
Produce of an acre of madder - "60 0% 
Expences - - 6» NN 
Clear profit - . . 36 4 4 


In the bufineſs I follow, which is that of a clothier, a 
great deal of madder is uſed in dying; and being of opi- 
nion that there are many uſeful diſcoveries now lying dor- 
mant, only for want of proper methods to bring them to 
light, I determined to try an experiment on madder; ac- 
cordingly I took twenty pounds of the green root, and 
having waſhed it clean from dirt and filth, I bruiſed it in 
a large iron mortar, juſt before uſing, and with other in- 
gredients I dyed half a pack of wool of a dark, full drab : 
upon examining my colour, I found it full as good as tho 
J had aſed four pounds of the beſt umbro madder, im- 


ported from Holland; fo that, according to this calcula- | 


tion, which is founded on experiment, five pounds of 
green madder-root is equal to one pound of dry manu- 
factured madder ; and as I have found this method to an- 
ſwer, I have continued to uſe the root in this condition 
ever ſince, and find it much the beſt and cheapeſt way; 

for the green root is bruiſed very eaſily in the mortar, 
and _ ſaves a great expence in drying, pound- 
ins. te. - | 1 >> 
| , Fowl I a this ſubject, I would adviſe thoſe perſons 
who are inclined to cultivate madder, to be very cautious 
in the choice of land for this purpoſe; for hereon their 
ſucceſs chiefly depends. Madder being a plant that draws 

a great deal of nouriſhment, conſequently the richeſt and 
deepeſt lands are to be choſen, and ſuch as lie pretty low; 
for high lands are ſeldom fertile. | 
The following method of cultivating madder, was com- 
municated to the public by M. de Salens, a French gen- 
— who is well acquainted with this branch of huſ- 

J. | : 

I am apt to think, ſays he, there is hardly any kind of 

ſoil, but what madder will grow in; but it does not thrive 


alike in all: on the contrary, ſcarcely any plant ſooner diſ- 


covers the richneſs, or poverty of land, by the ſtate of its 


growth, than madder : in rich land, and a ſoil that agrees 

with it, it is luxurlant, and produces a great number of 

| ſizeable, well-conditioned roots; but in a poor, dry, 
hungry ſoil, the plant is viſibly checked in its growth, and 
the roots of it are ſmall, and few-in number. © 


— 


| 
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Madder is a great friend to moiſture, and therefore 
thrives beſt on a good loam, with a clay bottom. It is 
very fond of freſh land juſt broke up; but it muſt be ſo 
ſituated as not to be ſubject to be overflowed, as that will 
deſtroy the plant. 2412 161.9 zo 

Madder requires, to come to a ſtate of perfection, a 
great deal of nouriſhment ; yet it is ſaid not to impoveriſh 


der is dug up, the land will be in excellent condit 
bear a good crop of wheat. 


I have tried ſeveral ways, and at length am of opinion, 
that the beſt method of raiſing madder in France, is from 
the ſeed : it occaſions, indeed, at firſt, ſome delay; but 
by continuing to ſow a quantity in the nurſery every 
ſpring, you will never fail of having plenty of plants. 

The ſeed muſt be ſown on a bed of earth, dug well, 
and made very fine by the rake, with which inſtrument 
the ſeed muſt be ſlightly covered. : | 

When the plants appear, they muſt be carefully weeded, 
and ſet out with a hoe; the bed muſt, during the whole 


of weeds ; and, if this is done, they may be planted out 
the ſecond autumn. | | 

I have many reaſons for preferring this method in France; 
but I ſhall forbear giving a detail of them, becauſe my 


| opinion, with reſpe&t to planting madder in England, is 
| different. * 


The ſeed of madder does not ripen fo well with you, as 
2 | with us; neither does it, as I have been informed, take 


ſo well on being ſown. For theſe reaſons, I would re- 
commend it to you, to make your plantation with ſhoots 


tiſed this method, and met with ſucceſs, 

For madder to ſucceed well, there ſhould be a great 
depth of good ſoil, and it ſhould be turned up very deep 
with a plough, or, what is much to be preferred, with a 
ſpade. When the ground is properly prepared, it ſhould 
be planted with ſets, being the ſpring ſhoots pulled up in 
a madder-plot, with ſome root to them; for, if they have 


not ſome root and fibres, they will not take kindly : theſe 


ſhoots generally come from the layers of the plants, and 
great care ſhould be had-in taking them. up; or the crop of 
madder will be damaged: the beſt way of doing it is with 
a dibble that has a flat edge ſhod with iron; this, on be- 
ing thruſt into the ground, outs off the root at a proper 
length, and by gently declining the handle of the dibble, 
£4 the ſet, without injuring the fibres of the root ; and 

reat care ſhould be had not to take up too many of theſe 


ſupport and thriving of the principal roots, which, were 
_ deprived entirely of their ſtalks, would certainly pe- 
riſh. 1 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to inform you, that as faſt as 
theſe ſets are taken up, they ſhould be immediately re- 
planted, . 

To make the method of planting theſe ſets more intel- 
ligible to you, I muſt obſerve, that they are planted near- 
ly as potatoes are planted in Ireland; that is, a ſtraight 
furrow is drawn, the ſets are put into it, the earth of 
the ſecond furrow is thrown over them, the ſecond fur- 
row is filled with ſets, &c, and ſo on till the whole 
ground is planted. | 

We place the ſets here within three inches of each 
other; but this I think is too near for good land : perhaps 
they would thrive better, was double the ſpace allowed : 
when three rows are planted a foot aſunder, we leave an 
interval of four or five feet, according to the ſtate of the 
land. | 

Grounds planted with madder, always ſucceed belt 
hen gentle rains fall ſoon after the work is done, 25 the 
ſets take root the readier, and the whole gets into 2 thulv- 
ing way. I A | 


n Holland and Flanders, their method of planting dif- 


fers from that above deſcribed: they take up their ſets from 
an old madder ground in May, and they plant them again 
immediately with a dibble, about three inches aſunder, L 
rows about fifteen inches from each other; they form their. 


beds about ten feet wide, and leave intervals of only ans, 


foot and a half, or thereabout. | . 5 
The beſt time of planting a madder-ground is unden. 


edly in autumn, as the ſets ate then beſt furniſhed wit 


* 


the land; and this, in fact, is evident; for when the mad. 
ion to 


firſt and ſecond ſummer, be kept very well hoed, and clear 


that are put forth by the old roots in ſpring. I have prac- 


ots, or ſtalks, as they are undoubtedly neceſſary to the 


r 
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roots, and the rains which commonly fall at that ſeaſon 
forward their growtn. W 

As the ſtalks of the madder- plants are to be laid down 
and covered with earth, the intervals ſhould be every now 
and then ftirred to keep the ſoil looſe. This covering is 
done when the ſtalks are about fourteen or fifteen inches 


long : after the ground has been well cleared of weeds, a | 


part of the ſhoots in each row are laid down in the in- 
tervals on the looſe earth, and lightly covered with the 
ſame earth; obſerving, however, not to cover them en- 
tirely: the end of each ſhoot ſhould be left out of the 
ground, or they will not grow, and the whole work 
would be thrown away. The intention of laying theſe 
ſhoots down is, that they may be converted into roots, 
and thereby increaſe the quantity for ſale; but all the 
ſhoots muſt not be laid down, or the diſproportion betwixt 
the ſtalks and the roots would be too great. | 

This work may be done with great eaſe with the com- 
mon implements: let a furrow be opened cloſe to each fide 
of the bed with a plough : in theſe the ſhoots are laid down, 
and covered lightly with a hoe. | 

None of the ſtalks of the madder ſhould be pulled up. 
the firſt year, as it would too much weaken the. roots by 
diſturbing them, and tearing off their fibres, | 

After laying down the ſhoots the firſt year, the madder- 
ground requires no farther care, except being kept clear 
of weeds; and in the autumn of the ſucceeding year it 
may be taken up, in order to its being prepared for ſale : 
— earth of the intervals muſt always be kept looſe by 
tillage. | | 

When the madder-roots are taken up, the whole land 
gets a thorough ploughing, and ſome freſh roots or ſets are 
regularly planted in rows, in the intervals of the former 
tek. and when this ſecond crop of madder is off, the 
and will be in fine condition to bear excellent crops of 
corn; for madder is no impoveriſher of land, and the fre- 
quent tillage it requires, brings the land into fine tilth, re- 
ducing it into as ſmall particles as the bed of a well-kept 
garden. | | 25 | 

The beſt huſbandry is, not to plant the ſame land in 
madder for many years afterwards ; and whenever it is 
again planted with that crop, it ſhould be well dunged, 
manured, and tilled, the preceding year. 

When the ſtalks begin to wither, that is, about the 
latter end of October, the roots are to be taken up; and 
the cheapeſt and ſhorteſt way of doing it, is to looſen the 
earth with a common plough, firſt taking off the earth- 

board and coulter : when the earth is thus looſened, wo- 
men and children may ſerve to pick up the roots; and 
wherever any difficulty occurs, the labourers turn up the 
ſoil with their ſpades. f | 

But a much better, though rather more expenſive me- 
thod is, to have the earth of the beds turned into the in- 
tervals with a three-pronged fork: by this method the 
roots are taken up almoſt without damage; and many 
which lie a little deep are ſaved, but which would other- 
wiſe have been left in the ground and loſt ; and particular- 
ly moſt of the vertical or tap-roots are got up. | 

When the roots are taken up, they are dried as much as 
poſſible in the air, afterwards carried to a kiln, and laſtly 
to the mill to be ground. | 

A light loamy ſoil is better for madder than a rich ſtrong 
clay; it loves moiſture, but is killed if it is overflowed : 
therefore, if the ſoil is in other reſpects proper, but too 
Wet, it muſt be firſt drained, or at leaſt the beds muſt be 
raiſed high, and the intervals ſunk low: on the other 
hand, if the land is too dry, the intervals may ſafely, and 
even profitably, be raiſed above the beds: this will at leaſt 
prevent the young freſh planted ſets from being hurt by too 
much drowth. . 

When the upper ſtratum of ſoil is deep, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the land cannot be ſtirred too deep: the only 
| thing to be apprehended is the expence of doing it: the 
more the earth is reduced, the more nouriſnment will it 

ord to the roots of the madder; they require a great 
deal: but in general madder pays well for any labour that 
is beſtowed on it. | | | 9 

ry weather is, if poſſible, to be choſen for taking up 
madder roots, as the earth then eaſily falls off them, and 
they need not be waſhed, which is to be avoided; and, 


in wp there is no occaſion to waſh them, unleſs they 


| 


2 


þ 


ſpoil a crop. 
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grew in a ſtiff foil, and the weather was very wet when 
they were taken out of the ground. - ; 

Dome judgment is . reſpecting the time of taking 
up theſe roots: I have already mentioned that they will, 
in general, be fit for uſe by the latter end of the ſecond 
autumn; but this is not always the caſe; and it is much 
better to let them lie in the ground another year than to 


The Dutch often taken them up too ſmall, and the 
French almoſt as often let them grow too large. The two 


extremes are equally to be avoided : the proper time to 


take them up is, when they are about the ſize of a ſwan's 
quill; they then yield moſt dye, and are of courſe moſt 
proper for uſe. The time when they arrive at this proper 
ſtate, depends not only on the nature of the ſoil in which 
they have been planted, but alſo on the good huſbandry 


that has been beſtowed on the land; for without proper 


tillage they will turn out but an indifferent crop; but if 
they are planted on a good loam, are well tilled during 
their growth, and have favourable ſeaſons, they need ne- 
ver be left in the ground longer than the end of the ſecond 
autumn, whether they are planted in the ſpring or the 
autumn, 958 

1 have mentioned in this letter many things which will 
appear trifling to you, when experience has made you more 
knowing in this culture; for, depend upon it, a greater 
portion of knowledge is acquired by a little experience 


than by a great many precepts; the firſt makes a deep im- 


preſſion on the mind, whilſt the latter are ſoon chaſed 
away by new, and perhaps more pleaſing ideas. 

I would recommend it to you, when you begin to plant 
madder, to depend more on the judgment you ſhall form 
of things, than on any thing you can tead.on the ſubject. 


If you miſcarry in ſome inſtances, you will certainly rec- 


tify matters in your future practice: a ſenſible man can- 
not be long in the wrong. 1 

I have not, I know, given you any ſyſtematical inſtrue- 
tions in the affair of cultivating madder; and this I pur- 
poſely avoided doing; for, had I attempted telling you in 
what manner this uſeful plant ought to be cultivated in 
England, I ſhould certainly have miſcarried, and all- I 
a. have ſaid would have amounted only to probable 
conjecture; had I, on the contrary, given you a circum- 
ſtantial detail of our methods of 2 here in France, 
it would only have ſerved to miſlead you, ſo much do the 
climates of the two countries differ. I am therefore in 


only more agreeable, but more uſeful to you, as I have; 
for the moſt part, only mentioned ſuch circumſtances as 
may be equally uſeful in the culture of this plant in both 
countries. | EY 3 
Lay it down as a maxim, that the culture of madder, 
if properly managed, is very profitable; there are few 
crops pay better; but then the two extremes are to be 
carefully avoid; we muſt not let our expences be ſo large 
as that no crop will repay them ; neither muſt we be fo 
ſparing as to baulk the growth ot the plant for want of 
proper tillage. A great deal is required, yet too much 
may be beſtowed on it, for the reaſon above mentioned : 


the golden mean. is beſt in this, as well as in all other + 


matters; and what this mean is, can only be learnt from 
experience; for it is abſolutely aopolible to lay down 
maxims that will ſuit all countries, all climates, and all 
ſoils. | TR | 

What has hitherto been ſaid relates to the common way 
of cultivating madder; we therefore ſhall now give in his 
own words, the great improvements made in this article 
by the ingenious M. Dambourney. „„ 

«© M. Rondeaux, ſays he, found, eight or ten years 
ago, on the rocks of Oiſſel, two plants of madder, which 
he took up and ſet in his botanic garden, He afterwards 
gave me ſome lips of them, and I planted them in a ſimi- 
lar place, out of curioſity : but M. Du Hamel's treatiſe 
ſoon made me perceive the importance of cultivating this 
plant. I accordingly applied myſelf to it: and by follow- 
ing all the methods which had been pointed out to me, 
and thoſe which ſeemed to coincide with them, I ſucceeded 


ſo far as, in four years, to have plants enough to try this 


culture in the open field. In the mean time I learnt that 


M. Peter Dupont cultivated with ſucceſs, at Elboeuf, 
| plants of madder which he had received from Lille in Flan- 


5 G ders. 


hopes, that my manner of treating the ſubject will be not 
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ders. He was ſo kind as to make me a preſent of an hundred | 


ſets of them ; and this little reinforcement, added to what I 
had raiſed of my own, obliged me to ſeek for room in my 
garden at Oiſſel, wherein to extend this culture. Finding 
no other ſpot vacant there, but two walks, I ſacrificed the 
pleaſure of enjoying them, to my then new and prevailing 
inclination. I therefore dug up one of them, the ſoil of 
which is a yellow and ſandy clay, underneath which, at 
a ſpade's depth, is a bed of large gravel, cloſe knit with 
very ſtrong earth: but I did not ſuffer this to be broken 
into. I divided the walk lengthwiſe, and, without dung- 
ing it at all, planted in December 1757, in one half of 
it, firſt the ſets which I had received from Elboeuf, and 
then, immediately after, but without mixing them, thoſe 
which I was able to take from my own plantation. The 
other half of the walk was ſowed in the month of April 
1758, with ſeed which I had gathered from my own plants. 
The other walk was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, as 
faſt as I could get plants or ſeed to ſtock it; taking care 
the firſt year to keep my beds well weeded, and to lay 
down the branches as faſt as they ſhot out. 

& So early as in the autumn of 1758, I gathered ſeeds 
from my plants of Oiſſel madder, whether raiſed from 
ſeeds or from ſlips; but that of Elboeuf had not then 
bloſſomed, though it had put forth ſtalks three feet high ; 
and even in 1759, it produced bloſſoms on only a few ſtalks, 
whilſt the Oiſſel madder was loaded with them. When 
the ſtems were withered, I had the curioſity to take up 
ſome of the roots, and was thereby informed of the fol- 
lowing intereſting facts. | | 

« 1, Though it is ſaid poſitively, in the Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique, that madder raiſed from ſeed requires five 
years to grow to the ſame ſize as that which is raiſed from 
lips attains to in eighteen months, yet I found all things 
equal in this reſpect ; and if there was any ſort of advan- 
tage on either ſide, it was in favour of that which had 
been ſown : both the one and the other occupied the whole 
depth of the ground ſo far as it had been looſened, and 
their roots had, in ſeveral places, penetrated through the 
hard bed of gravel underneath : but in order to pierce 
through it, three or four roots had twiſted themſelves toge- 
ther, and ſhaped themſelves exactly to the form of the 
paſſage they found between the pebbles, in conſequence of 
which they were more or leſs choaked there ; though they 
afterwards reſumed their natural ſhape and plumpneſs in a 
bed of ſmall pure ſand which lies underneath the hard bed, 
and in which I have been obliged to leave ſome of them at 
the depth of four feet. 5 

It is plain therefore, from this inftance, that no time 
is loſt by raiſing madder from the ſeed, and that this plant 
may be raiſed ſucceſsfully in the moſt indifferent ſoils, even 
without the help of dung. A t 

% 2, I took advantage of ſome fine days to dry in the 
ſun, but ſeparately, the roots which J had taken up, 
Every thing ſeemed to give the preference to thoſe of the 
Elboeuf ſpecies. They were larger and redder than the 
others, and their powder was finer to look at: but the 
effect proved very different. To make a fair compariſon 
of them, I dyed, with equal quantities of each of theſe 
ſorts of madder, two equal parcels of cotton prepared in 
exactly the ſame manner: that which was dyed with the 
madder originally of Oiſſel took a much brighter colour, 
and reſiſted during thirty minutes a boiling which the other 
could not bear during ten. I likewiſe compared its effect 
with that of the Lizary or Hazala of Smyrna, and the 
advantage, as well in point of brightneſs as of the dura- 
bleneſs of the colour, was alſo on the ſide of the Oiſſel 
madder. | : 

„„This valuable kind appeared to me from that moment 
to deſerve the preference. In the ſpring of 1760 I ſowed 
all the ſeed I had of it, part upon hot- beds, and part on 
beds in my kitchen-garden ; and I deſired M. Rondeaux to 
help me to find out more plants of it upon the rocks of 
Oiſſel or of Orival : but he aſſured me that he had ſearched 
for ſuch ſeveral times, in vain : nor was he more ſucceſs- 
ful in a journey which he took thicher laſt Auguſt, with 

. Dangerville. | 

& I therefore determined to have recourſe to the ſuckers 
which grow around theſe plants : but though I took them 
up as carefully as poſſible, I could ſcarcely get any that 
were rooted ; and notwithſtanding that moſt of thoſe 
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which I did plant were yellow for the length of from four 
to eight inches, yet nine of them in ten died. The off. 
ſets of the Elboeuf madder, on the contrary, though 
taken up with but little precaution, have a great man 

fibres and young roots, and their taking freſh root is ſure 
provided they are planted in cool weather, Nature ſeems 
thus to compenſate the cyltivator for the ſcantineſs of the 
ſeed which this laſt ſpecies produces, whilſt the other yields 
it in abundance. | | 


“ Not to negle& any means of multiplying the Oiſſe1 


madder, I dug up a ſmall ſpot of it, about the fifteenth 


of laſt June, and took from thence all the flender roots 
which run in great plenty juſt below the ſurface of the 
ground: I cut them into pieces at every ſecond joint, and 
planted them the ſame day in channels, where all thoſe 
that were brown and woody became good plants, and 
thoſe which were then only yellow and tender rotted. 

„ The doing of this taught me what I had not learnt 
from M. Hellot's memoir, nor had any of my correſpon- 
dents in Holland informed me of it; namely, from what 
part of the root it is that the moſt valuable colour is oh. 
tained. After all my runners were thus taken off, and re- 
planted, there ſtill remained the ſtock furniſhed with la- 
teral and with deſcending roots, reſembling in form and 
colour large earth-worms. In three days of ſun-ſhine 
they were dry, and the parenchymza, or pulpy part of 
the root, being then leſſened in bulk, the outer ſkin be- 
came wrinkled, becauſe it was then too large. To clear 


| them of this wrinkled ſkin, I had recourſe to a method frf 


thought of by M. Paynel of Darnetal, which was, to put 
theſe roots in a large ſack of coarſe canvas, and to ſhake 
them ſtrongly therein. The friction of the ſack, and of 


the roots one againſt another, took off almoſt all that 


outer ſkin, which I afterwards ſeparated by winnowing, 
and what then remained was that which alone ought to be 
called fine and true peeled bunch madder, the effect of 
which is as ſuperior to that of the azala, as the azala is 
ſuperior to the fineſt Dutch madder. I would not however 
adviſe the cultivators of madder to follow this method, 
any farther than there may be curious and nice buyers 
ready to give them a price proportioned to the expences it 
occaſions. Es h : | 

«© By thus woe up each ſpecies of madder in the 
ſpring, one has, as M. Du Hamel gives room to hope, 
not only the advantage of obtaining ſuckers and joints of 
roots for raiſing new plants, but alſo, if the ſeaſon be not 
quite unfavourable, one may dry the root itſelf in the ſun 
ſufficiently to make it keep, and by this means the expence 
of drying it with fire in a ftove is ſaved, and the injury 
which the fire does to the quality of the madder is avoid- 


| ed. The colouring part would be ftill more valuable, if 


the root were dried in the ſhade under a ſhed open on all 
ſides ; and to accelerate this drying I have ſucceſsfully 
made uſe of a bed of half-baked bricks, upon which I have 
ſpread the freſh roots. A bed of dry aſhes, ſix inches 
thick, may alſo be uſed : but in this caſe it muſt be covered 
with cloths upon which the roots muſt be laid, that the 
aſhes may not mix with them when they are turned. A 
floor of plaiſter likewiſe facilitates this drying; and I be- 
lieve it far preferable to bricks, on account of the ferru- 
ginous parts which theſe generally contain. 

„The principal difference which diſtinguiſhes the Oiſſel 
ſpecies is therefore obſervable in its roots, which are ſlen- 
derer, of a leſs bright colour, leſs furniſhed with fibres at 
their joints and thoſe joints farther aſunder, than in the 
Elboeuf madder: but, beſides this, an attentive eye will 
diſcern many more diſtinguiſhing marks. 

ee In the ſpring of the ſecond year it riſes ten or twelve 
days earlier than the other ſorts, its ſtalks are ſlender, and 
they trail upon the ground as ſoon as they are a foot long 
its leaves are of a pale green, long, narrow, thin, wa" 
along, their edges {pretty much like that of the laurel); 
its bloſſoms are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes, and each of the 
ſeeds which ſucceed thoſe bloſſoms ſtands upon a pretty long 
foot-ſtalk. | | ah 

« The Elboeuf madder, which came originally from 
Flanders, and is the ſame as the Flemiſh refugees 8 
into Holland, puts forth, on the contrary, ſtrong fas, 
which have frequent joints, and are able to ſupport them- 
ſelves even when they are two or three feet long · = 
leaves, which are of a deep green, are thick, _—_ 
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their baſe, and terminate in a point almoſt like the leaf of 
the great mirtle, and they are not at all, or very little, 
waved, It does not bloſſom till the ſecond or third year : 
its lowers are very apt to fall off, and when this accident 
does not happen, its ſeeds ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
This ſeed grows very well: but the eaſe with which well 
rooted ſhoots are obtained from this ſpecies renders it the 
leſs valuable. 
« In order to enlarge my plantation, and likewiſe in 
hopes of enriching it with a new ſpecies, I wrote to 


Smyrna for ſome ſeed of the azala or izary, and luckily 


received three pounds of it on the 20th of Auguſt 1760. 
It ſeemed to me abſolutely like that of the Oiſſel madder, 
and I ventured to ſow a ſmall part of it, on the 27th of 


It roſe well, and the young plants were not injured by the 
winter. I tranſplanted them into open ground at the end 
of laſt February, they are now in bloom, and their ap- 
pearance is exactly like that of the Oiſſel madder, except- 
ing that their ſtems are ſlenderer. EM 
As to the culture, I ſet out with ſcrupulouſly obſerv- 
ing M. Du Hamels directions: but afterwards I ventured 
to deviate from them in ſome points, in order to adapt it to 
the leſs attentive genius of our farmers. In the firſt place, 
I have experienced the truth of what M. Paynel of Darne- 
tal obſerved to me, viz. that the plants which are raiſed 


from layers, at a great expence, produce only long woody 


roots, which yield hardly any colour, remain hollow dur- 
ing two years, and produce very few of thoſe vermicular 
roots, which are the only valuable ones. I have therefore 
quadrupled the number of plants in a given ſpace; the 
ground has been well filled with them, and the expence of 
making layers has been ſaved ; and, thoroughly to accom- 
modate the culture of this plant to the practice which our 
country people are accuſtomed to, I have either planted the 
ſlips, or ſowed the ſeed, in rows after the plough, as is 
done for kidney-beans, and the workman uſed to earth up 
theſe performs mechanically the ſame operations for the 
madder, the expence of cultivating which in this manner 
is no more than that of raiſing thoſe beans in the field. 

« Having obſerved that the eaſt winds in the ſpring, 
and the heat of ſummer, are equally fatal to whatever is 
then ſet in the lands about Oiſſel, and that, on the con- 
trary, whatever will bear planting in the autumn ſucceeds 
very well in them ; I took up in October laſt all the plants 
of two years old madder that were in my garden walks, 


and theſe afforded me as many ſlips as were ſufficient to | 


plant half an acre of ground. Very few of them failed, 
becauſe they were all brown and woody. But as the roots 
which are taken up in autumn, and which one might wiſh 
to be able to keep, cannot be dried without fire; it is ad- 
viſable to dig up in that ſeaſon only the quantity neceſſary 
to furniſh ſets for replanting, and from June to September 
to take up what is intended for ſale. | 
On the 16th of laſt February I ſowed in a hot-bed 
the greateſt part of the Lizary ſeeds which I had received 
from Smyrna, and the reſt of them a fortnight after in one 
of the beds of my kitchen-garden. I raiſed from them 
plants enough to ſtock four hundred and forty ſquare feet of 
ground, in an open field, where they ſucceed perfectly 
well: but this tranſplanting checks their growth; ſo 
that if the ſeed is ſown in the field in May, the crop will 


be in nearly equal forwardneſs: but I have not had cauſe: 


to approve of ſowing it earlier in open ground, 

As it is right to make even inconveniencies become 
leſſons of inſtruction, the impoſlibility of drying without 
fire the roots which I took up in October, put me upon 
trying to uſe them freſh, in the ſtate they were when du 
out of the ground, I therefore waſhed them well, that 

no earth might remain upon them : but having myſelf ex- 
Perienced that, as M. Du Hamel obſerves, this root loſes 
leven eighths of its weight when it is dried ſufficiently to 

e reduced into powder, I judged that I muſt proportion my 
quantity accordingly. I therefore put into a quantity of 
liquor which would have required a pound of powdered 
_ Madder, eight pounds of freth roots bruiſed in a mortar, 
and with this I dyed ſome cotton, in the uſual way. 


V hen the dying was finiſhed, I found that the liquor was 


ill over-charged, though the cotton had imbibed ſo de 
a dye as to r 


uſual colour : upon which 1 repeated the experiment with 
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1 fix pounds, and afterwards with four pounds, ind T folind 


that this laſt proportion of undried roots is that which 
gives a colour equal to what is extracted from a pound of 
dried and powdered madder. One half of the quantity of 
roots commonly uſed may therefore be ſaved by dying 
with them when they are freſh dug : but, though this is a 
great ſaving, it is not the only one. 55 
1. There is no need to build kiſns or ſheds for dry- 
ing the roots in changeable weather. | 5a 


„ 2, One is exempted from the inconveniences of a 


— 


too haſty or too ſlow drying, either of which is equally 


hurtful to the quality of the madder., 
«© 3. The waſte occaſioned by the peeling, garbling, 


| winnowing, - &c. of the roots, in the doing of which 
Auguſt, upon an old hot-bed which had loſt all its heat. 


many, if not all of the ſmall ones, that are not for 
example thicker than ſtraws, are ſeparated with the refuſe 
parts, and thereby generally loſt, is hereby ſaved. 


the waſte and fraud which may be committed at the mill; 
and likewiſe the inconvenience of waiting till the mill is 
at liberty, which is of no ſmall conſequence in places 


where there are not-mills appropriated to the grinding of 


madder only. 


& 5. Laſtly, the roots thus uſed do not evaporate or 
ferment, as the powdered madder always does if it be not 
ſpeedily uſed. . 20 | 2677 
«© All theſe advantages put together may be deemed 
equivalent to a faving of five eighths in the quantity: The 
planter who knows how to dye may reap the benefit of 
them the moment that his roots are large enough to be 
taken up: the dyers by trade will by degrees be ſenſible of 
the advantage, and ſhare the profit with the planter, when 
the madder grounds are nearer them: they will even find 
themſelves under a neceſſity of ſo doing whenever this 
method ſhall become general, and this will be a means of 
rendering it ſuch; for as. there is no particular time to be 
waited for in order to the madder's acquiring maturity, 
after it has been planted eighteen months ; the huſbandman 
who carries a parcel of freſh roots to market will be ſure 
of ſelling them in that ſtate, and the dyer may buy them 
daily, in proportion to the quantity he wants; or he may 
agree with the planter for ſuch and ſuch quantities 
to be delivered to him at ſuch and ſuch times. I have 
moreover experienced that theſe roots may be kept freſh 


feet deep, in alternate layers of roots, and of earth. 
„ This experiment pleaſes me again in its tending to 
leflen the expence of dying, and conſequently to reduce 
the price of our dyed ſtuffs at foreign markets, by which 
means our trade with other nations may be benefited: and 
it is likewiſe new, ſince neither M. Hellot nor M. Duha- 
mel have pointed it out. I have alſo experienced that the 
Elbceuf madder is very good when it is uſed freſh; a cir- 


cumſtance by ſo much the more important to be known, 


as this ſpecies is not only the longeſt lived of any, but 
alſo the moſt eaſily propagated. EN. 8 


.« The principal difficulty now remaining for me to 
| furmount, is to find out ſome cheap and eaſy way of 


taking up the madder, without leaving in the ground its 
deſcending roots, which yield the beſt colour; for the 
method which I have hitherto practiſed has been conſi- 
derably expenſive. . M. Duhamel propoſes a plough which 
turns over the earth, without a coulter : but if I may 
judge from what I have ſeen, this expeditious inſtrument 


can ſuit none but lands where a clayey bottom hinders the 
| vermicular roots from piercing deep. I wrote to Holland, 


to know how the Dutch manage in this reſpect: but thoſe 


g] zealous patriots are very reſerved in every thing relative to 


this plant, of which we let them be the monopolizers : I 


* 


was anſwered, that they uſe the ſpade and the fork. 


However, I ſhall try what my zeal and what incidents 


may ſuggeſt to me, and ſhall communicate whatever 1 


may find to anſwer beſt. 


& An objection which may, perbaps, be ſtarted againſt 
this branch of huſbandry in France, is that there may be 


danger of its prejudicing that of our corn, which is an 


article of the greateſt neceſſity. But beſides that we have 
immenſe tracts of uncultivated lands where it might be 


e ep | eſtabliſhed, I can, with M. Duhamel, aſſert, that the profit 
equire two boilings to bring it down to the | of the madder wy be had in the beſt fields of this province 


| (Normandy) wit 


out diminiſhing the crops of the moſt 


« 4. The expence of grinding is ſaved, together with 


during ſeveral months, by laying them in a hole three 


valuable 
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valuable corn. In effect, it remains in the ground but, 
eighteen months, and after it is taken up, a fingle plough- 
ing is ſufficient to enable the land to produce very fine 
wheat, without any manure. Now it is the cuſtom ia all 


our wheat grounds to take a crop but once in three years, 
and this may be had after the madder, Nay, an advan- 
age may be reaped even in the firſt year, by ſowing, be- 
tween the rows of 'madder, onions and other pot-herbs, 


which do not root deep or occaſion much ſhade : but there. 


will be a ſtil] greater profit in making it grow jointly with 
kidney- beans, becauſe, the rows being regular, nothing 
would hinder the after-ſtirrings, which contribute ſo much 
to promote vegetation,” be | 
M. Dambourney continued his experiments on madder, 
and pives the following account of them. 
<< I -have reſtricted myſelf to the three ſpecies which 
yield the brighteſt and moſt laſting colour: theſe are, the 
madder originally of Oiſſel, that which is ſometimes found 
growing wild in the vineyards of Poitou, and the lizary 
or hazala of Smyrna. All theſe bear ſeed in their very 
firſt year, and in the ſecond one may gather two thouſand 
| ſeeds from a plant which would not afford at moſt above 
twenty or thirty ſlips. The difference between theſe 
means of propagation is ſtriking, and ought to be deciſive 
in all countries where the ſeed ripens well, as it does in 
almoſt every part of France, | 
The manner of raiſing it from the ſeed, as practiſed 
by me, is thus. Along a wall which fences off the north 
wind, let a trench be dug two feet deep, five feet wide, and 
of ſuch length as may be moſt convenient; then, towards 
the middle of February, let it be filled with hot dung of 
horſes or mules, well preſſed down, to within about three 
inches of the level of the ground, and afterwards fill it quite 
up, to the top with fine mellow mould, preſſed down gently, 
and laid ſmooth with a rake. A bed of this ſort is pre- 
ferable to any.other, becauſe a common labourer can 
make it very well, whereas it would often be neceflary to 
have recourſe to a gardener to make a- raiſed hot- bed. 
The expence is not to be regarded, becauſe this bed may 
be ſown fix times in a year, and the mould which may be 
taken from it afterwards will be worth as much as the coſt 
of the dung, The uſing of. this bed does not at all pre- 
vent ſowing likewiſe in the beds of a kitchen garden: but 
as this laſt ſhould not be attempted before the middle of 
March, for fear of froſts, there will be a great advantage 
in ſowing upon the hot-bed ; for a month gained in this 
ſeaſon is invaluable. | | | TT Hs 
On the 20th of February, 1762, I ſowed upon ſuch 
a bed ſome madder ſeed in mal channels about an inch 
deep, and three inches aſunder. This method is always 
preferable to ſowing in broad-caſt, becauſe the ſeed is 
1 and the weeding is more eaſily performed. 


. d- + 


The young plants appeared after nineteen or twenty days, 
they were watered and weeded when neceſſary, and on 
the 3oth of April they were fit to be tranſplanted into 


open ground. 


As moſt of our farmers are, unhappily, not able to 
advance money for a culture from which they have no 


profpeR of reaping a return in leſs than eighteen months, 


I tried, laſt year, what would be the event of ſowing 
madder at the ſame time as kidney-beans, and in the ſame 
furrows of the plough. The beans, which riſe in leſs 
than eight days, required to be earthed up when the mad- 
der had ſcarcely appeared above ground; and this opera- 

tion ſmethered the madder entirely. I therefore judged 
it moſt proper, this year, to ſubſtitute my young hot- 
bed plants of madder in lieu of the ſeed ; and according- 
ly, when the weather was moiſt, for that is an abſolutely 


. neceſlary circumſtance, I ſet ſome of my people to plant 


a-piece of ground which had been well prepared for a crop 
of dwarf-beans. In each furrow of the plough where 
"theſe beans were ſown, women and children placed the 
young plants of madder fix or ſeven inches aſunder, fix- 
ing the root in the bottom of the furrow by means of a 
handful of earth put around it, and reſting the green ſtem 
againſt the fide of the furrow, the ſurface of which it ex- 
ceeded by at leaſt one row of leaves. The ploughman 


ſtopped a little at the end of the furrow, till the whole: of | 


it was planted: he then opened with his plough, which 
had a ſhifting mould-board, a ſecond furrow, in which 
nothing was either ſowed or planted ; and at the ſame 
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woman finiſhed this filling with a rake, as well to cover 
the beans completely as to earth up the plants, of madder. 
The third furrow was ſowed and planted like the firſt, ang 


this was continued till the whole extent of the ground Was 
planted in rows fifteen inches aſunder. This work, which 


did not in the leaſt alter the common method of cultivatin 
the beans (excepting that only two thirds of the uſual 
quantity of ſeed were uſed) was performed in five hours 
oo one ploughman, three women, and three children. 
he ground thus planted contained upwards of twelve 
thouſand ſets of madder ; and theſe had taken freſh root 
and had begun to ſhoot up when the beans roſe. It was 
weeded twice, its ſurface was ſtirred, and the plants were 
earthed up as uſual, without any danger. Both throve 
well together : the beans were pulled up when they were 
ripe, and the madder, now fole poſſeſſor of the ground, 
covers it like an artificial graſs. The greateſt' part of it 
has yielded a little ſeed, *I he crop.of beans, notwith- 
ſtanding the drought of this ſummer, is almoſt equivalent 
to the expences, and next year I ſhall have that of the 
feed and roots of the madder, at the expence of only 
a ftirring of the ſurface and a ſingle hoeing in the ſpring, 
«© My hot-bed was no ſooner cleared, than I ſowed it 
again with madder: but the extraordinary drought. of the 
ſeaſon obliged me to leave it there till the 6th of Auguſt, 
by which means I loft a crop. I then took advantage 


of a rainy day to tranſplant it: and this was done in 


the ſame way as before, excepting, that the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced to admit of ſowing beans at the ſame 
time. The length of the roots of the madder likewiſe re- 
quired more precautions to fix them with earth at the bot- 
tom of the furrow, in which one of the horſes being forced 
to tread in order to open the next furrow, the whole 
would have been trampled to pieces, or dragged out of 


the ground. Yet the ſame number of work people as be- 


fore- mentioned, ſet ſixteen thouſand plants in fix hours. 
The ſpot is well filled, and the plants will be ſtrong 
, EET HE ner: 
„ On the 15th of May, being deceived” by a ſmall 
rain, I ſowed near an acre of ground in alternate rows, 
as is practiſed for beans, but only with madder. I uſed 
for this purpoſe three quarts of ſeed, which T have much 
regretted ; for the conſtant drought has hardened the ſur- 
face of the earth ſo that the young plants have not been 
able to pierce through it, and conſequently all has been 
loſt. The method which I am now going to relate 
will prevent this inconvenience hereafter. 5 
« | fowed my hot- bed, for the third time, on the 6th of 
Auguſt, with a deſign to let the young plants remain 
there all the winter, and not to tranſplant them till the 
end of February : but the nineteen or twenty days which 
this ſeed requires, in order to its ſprouting, diſconcerted 
me. It was neceſſary, in that hot ſeaſon, to water fre- 
quently by hand, and this, beſides wearying out the gar- 
dener, laid bare ſome of the ſeeds, which grew no more. 
It then occurred to me, that this might probably be re- 
medied by ſowing ſeed which had already began to ſprout. 
Accordingly, I filled the bottom of a box with moiſt 
mould a quarter of an inch thick, then covered this en- 
tirely with ſeeds, and ſo proceeded in alternate layers, the 
laſt of which was of mould. I kept this box well watered, 
though expoſed to the ſun, and each day I examined the 
progreſs of the ſeed. It was on the eighth that the germ be- 
gan to appear, and the very next day it was three quarters 
of an inch long.. I ſeized that inſtant to lay in channels 
made in the hot-bed both the ſeed and the mould in which 
it had ſprouted : I then ſmoothed the ſurface of the bed, 
and two days after all the rows appeared diſtinctly. 
method likewiſe ſaved me a weeding, which I had gene- 
rally found to be neceſſary as ſoon as the ſeed which had 


not been made to ſprout before-hand had riſen. The | 


growth of the young plants was ſo rapid, that inſtead of 
letting them remain there all the winter, as I firſt intended; 


| I ventured to tranſplant them into open ground on the 14 


of laſt September. Froſt is a little to be feared for this 
laſt plantation: the event will be a leffon for the future. 
% Eight days before theſe plants were taken up, | | 
another parcel of ſeed to ſprout, in the ſame manner - 
before, and. therewith immediately replanted my hot-bed. 


It has riſen well, and will paſs the winter 1 


time the earth turned up out of this filled the firſt, 4 
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hope (by thus uſing ſprouted ſeed) to be able next year to 


T hope next year to be in a condition to proceed with ſtill 


der, the roots of this laſt muſt be taken up in the begin- 


opened on the Zoth of laſt March, and found all the roots 


- imperceptible to the eye, I bave _ with them. in com- 
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raiſe at leaſt ſix crops on the hot-bed. I likewiſe ſowed 
at the ſame time ſome of this ſprouted ſeed in a bed of my 
kitchen-garden, where it roſe in four days, I intend alſo 
to venture ſome of it about the end of next April in a ſpot 
with beans; and I preſume that as this already ſprouted 
ſeed will riſe ſooner than them, the plants of madder will 
be able to bear the firſt weeding and ſtirring neceſlary for 
the beans; in which caſe the expence of culture will be 
much leſs than the charge of removing the young plants, 
and both the hazard and the delay of their taking freſh 
root will be avoided. If this trial ſucceeds, it will be the 

eateſt inducement that can be for the farmer to adopt 
the ſame method, ſince it will require only one ploughman, 
a woman to ſow the beans after the plough, another to lay 
the ſprouted madder in the furrow, and a perſon to cover 
the whole over with a rake. 75 | | 

« The gathering of the ſeed is expenſive when one has 
but little of it, becauſe, for fear of loſing any of it, it is 
gathered almoſt ſeed by ſeed. I thought myſelf rich 
enough this year to try another ** of doing this work. 
] cauſed all the tops to be cut off with a reaping hook 
when there remained upon them but a few ſeeds that were 
not ripe, and the mh was then laid upon cloths in the 
ſun. In two or three days the ſtalks and leaves became 
ſo brittle, that a few ſtrokes of a ſwitch reduced them 
into duſt, Two turns of a winnow blew away their 
duſt, and with it the unripe ſeeds, which, after they had 
been dried, were found to be lighter than the black 
or purple ones, in which the horney ſubſtance was formed. 


leſs precaution, that is to ſay, to mow at once all the 
branches and ſtems, and then to ſeparate the ſeeds from 
them in the ſame manner as before. It generally is during 
the whole of the month of September that the ſeed of 
madder is fit to be gathered, , a 

« After the ſeed has been thus ſeparated from the ſtalks, 
and winnowed clean, it muſt be expoſed to the ſun till it 
becomes perfectly dry; for if there remains the leaſt mu- 
couſneſs in the black pulp which ſurrounds it, a fermenta- 
tion will enſue in the winter, or at leaſt a mouldineſs, 
which will deſtroy the germ. It muſt afterwards be put 
up in bags of thin cloth, and theſe ſhould be hung to the 
cieling of a dry and airy place, as well to preſerve the 
ſeeds from all moiſture, as from mice, which are very 
fond of them. ü 

46 If it be intended to ſow wheat after the crop of mad- 


ning of October. It is not poſſible for me yet to point 
out a better method of doing this, than to begin at one 
end of the field, and trench the whole ground two 
or three feet deep, whilſt women gather up the roots 
as the men purſue their digging. The ground is then ſo 
well prepared for wheat, without uſing any dung, that 


two-thirds, or at moſt three-fourths of the uſual quantity | 


of ſeed, will be ſufficient to ſow it. | 

© The madder now taken. up might become burthen- 
ſome to the planter, if the conſumer thereof ſhould ſeek 
to take advantage of the eaſe with which it corrupts : for 
the huſbandman would in ſuch caſe, be forced either to 
dry on kilns whatever he takes up in this ſeaſon, or to ſell 
it at whatever price the buyer ſhould be pleaſed to offer. 
Theſe inconveniencies ſeemed to me the greateſt obſtacles 
to the progreſs of this branch of cultivation, becauſe they 
neceſſarily required, in the common way of proceeding, 
either that kilns ſhould be built for drying the madder, or 
that its roots ſhould not be dug up till they were to be 
ſold. I therefore tried, as follows, to remove theſe diſad- 
vantages. On the ſixth of October 1761, I dug in my 
garden, a hole three feet deep, into which I threw thirty 
plants of madder, then filled up the hole, and let it re- 
main thus expoſed to the air and rain. I cauſed it to be 


in good condition. It was filled up again till the 15th of 
September, when, upon its being opened anew, even 
the vermicular roots, the broken ones, and thoſe which 
had been ſeparated from the plant, ſeemed to me as firm 


and as found as when were firſt put into it ; but to 
be certain whether they x not ſuffered ſome alteration 


of ſheaves to the arpent. 
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J have not found any difference in the liquor, or in the 
brightneſs and fixation of the colour. „ 

The huſbandman may therefore, in caſe of need, 
keep his crop of madder a year in a hole made in his farm- 
yard, or in a pit dug at the end of the field; only ob- 
ſerving to lay it in alternate layers of roots and of earth. 
He will thus be enabled to wait till he finds a proper op- 
portunity to ſell, and the buyer will no longer have it in 
his power to tyrannize over him by taking advantage of his 
neceſſities. The dyer, who will know his own intereſt 


well enough to adopt my method of dying with freſh 


roots, may alſo keep them equally well in the ſame man- 
ner, in a hole in his cellar, from whence he will take, 
whenever he pleaſes, whatever quantity of them he has 
occaſion to uſe, | 

It may not be amiſs to repeat here, that when theſe 
roots are uſed freſh they need only be waſhed a little to 
Clear them of earth, and that the quantity of them put 
into the dye ſhould be after the rate of four pounds for 
each pound of ground madder which the operation would 
require, Theſe roots are cut into middle-ſized pieces, 
and pounded in mortars of ſtone or wood (iron abſolutely 
excepted) till they are reduced into a kind of pummice, 
and this is thrown -into the copper when the water (of 
which I have experienced that, in large works it is hurtful 
afterwards to increaſe the quantity) is a little more than 
lukewarm. The liquor is then heated to a degree at - 
which a man can hardly bear to hold his hand in it, and 
whilſt it is in this ſtate the ſtuff or cotton is puſhed down 
into it, and there worked about during three quarters of 
an hour, between hot and boiling, after which the liquor 
is made to boil during three quarters of an hour more. 

„As this liquor remains, after the dying is finiſhed, 
much finer than that which has been made with the Dutch 
ground madder, I intend this winter to try whether it 
may not be put to ſome farther uſes; and I ſhall, in due 
time, give an account of whatever I may ſucceed in,” 

M. Duhamel thinks the month of September the moſt 
proper time for cutting the ſtems of madder, in order to 
their being made into hay. The Flemings cut theirs in 
Auguſt : but that is when they do not intend to ſave the 
ſeed, of which indeed their madder yields but little, as 
was before obſerved. As Mr, Ray informs us that the 
madder which grows wild in England preſerves its verdure 
all the winter, it will become a conſiderable addition to 
our winter and ſpring ſucculent food for cattle, and this 
will add greatly to its value; for this plant has been expe- 
rienced to be an excellent fodder for cattle. 

| Cows fed with the tops of madder yield plenty of milk, 

which is a little tinged with red; and the buttet of it is 
yellow and well taſted. 1 
After the madder has been cut for hay, the ground 
ſhould be gently ſtirred, eſpecially in the alleys, and parti- 
cularly if theſe are to be planted with madder the next year. 

When the ſame ground is to be planted anew with 
madder, the whole of it ſhould be thoroughly ploughed 
after all the roots are taken up, and the beds ſhould now 
be made where the alleys were before. If the ground is 
ſown with wheat after this ſecond crop of madder has been 
taken up, the farmer may reaſonably expect an abundant 
crop of corn: for beſides that madder does not impoveriſh 
the ground; the weedings and frequent ſtirrings neceſſary 
for the culture of this plant prepare it well for wheat or 
any other crop, M. Duhamel confirms this by the fol- 
lowing experiments. N | 
A held of madder being dug up, he ſowed it with ſpelt, 
which was harrowed in, and did not appear for. fix weeks, 
becauſe the ground was very dry; and even after this, onl 
a ſmall quantity of it ſprouted: yet, at harveſt, this field 
yielded as many ſheaves as others in the ſame country ; but 
with this eſſential difference, that the ſtraw of theſe was 
ſix feet long inſtead of four, and the ears were as long 
again as thoſe in the other fields. ; 
Another year, having ſown ſpring-wheat after a crop of 
madder, there were, at harveſt, twenty dozen of ſheaves 
on an arpent (about an acre and one fifth) whilſt the 
other fields yielded but eight or nine. Likewiſe, another 
year again, having fown oats on a piece of ground where 
the madder had juſt been dug up, it yielded forty' dozen 


Pariſon with roots which I too 


up on purpoſe, and 
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common lands produced 
that year but five or ſix dozen. A 5 


The peaſants about Liſle, being in too great a hurry to 
enjoy the fruits of their labour, take up their madder be- 
fore its roots have attained a proper ſize, The Zealanders 
let their's grow larger, A medium ſhould however be ob- 
ſerved; for the roots which have remained long in the 
ground yield leſs dye than thoſe which have ſtood only 
1 have acquired the bigneſs peculiar to each 
kind. | Mes 

This root, which is one of the beſt ingredients that can 
be uſed for dying wools and ſtuffs, gives them a red co- 
lour, not very bright, it is true; but which reſiſts, with- 
out alteration, the influence of the air, the heat of the 
ſun, and the effects of the ingredients made uſe of to try 
colours: it conttibutes alſo to make other mixed colours 
laſting : finally,, a method is found out of piving cotton a 
very pleaſing and laſting carnation colour with it. All 


parts of the root do not yield this red; the dye of ſome 


parts fades, other parts are worth nothing at all. 
In examining a well-conditioned root of madder with a 
microſcope, under the outer bark, in the fleſh may be 
perceived certain red particles, which certainly yield 
the colour which the root contains; but there is, be- 
fides this, ſeen a great quantity of woody ſubſtance of a 
fallow colour ; and this ſubſtance probably impairs the firſt 
mentioned colour. According to M. de Tourniere, this 
fallow colour is not ſo good a ſhade as the red; and he 
imagines that leys, &c. give a brightneſs to the colours 
dyed with madder in no other reſpe& than by abſtracting 
this fallow colour. 'The ſun and dews have the ſame 
V yarn dyed with madder, when it is expoſed on 
the graſs. | 5 
. de Tourniere alſo imagines, that the part which 


ields the red, is, in the green root, diſſolved in a mucila- 


— juice; for the bark, and the other parts which 
contain moſt red, are alſo moſt ſucculent: by drying them 
in a kiln they loſe ſeven eights of their weight, and yet 
the roots are not perfectly dry ; for they bend before they 


break; they are rather bruiſed than ground by the mill; 


and this unctuous powder is apt to clot : it is true, that 


in time they loſe this unctuouſneſs, and become dry; but 
at the ſame time the quality of the red particles is 
lowered. Theſe obſervations are well deſerving of atten- 


tion; for they make. it evident to us, that theſe valuable 
articles may be impaired by too great a heat: ſuppoſing 


t unctuous, were it too much dried, perhaps water would 


not diſſolve and ſeparate its parts. Finally, theſe reffections 
_ of M. de Tourniere agree very well with the experiments 
of M. d'Ambournay, and convince us that madder-roots, 


may be uſed green with very conſiderable advantage. But 
green madder can never be uſed, except when the grounds 


lie convenient for the dyers : thus, when madder 1s to be 


carried to any conſiderable diſtance, it muſt of courſe be 

dried, and pulverized, I ſhall reſume this ſubject. 
I. As madder-roots are very apt to ferment when they 
are bought green, it will be neceſſary to examine carefully 
whether they are ſpotted, or have a muſty ſmell : if the 
fermentation has given them a black hue, they are by all 
means to be rejected. 1 | 

2. The roots to yield a fine dye ſhould be frefh : fuch 
as are duſty on being broke muſt therefore be rejected, and 
with ſtill greater reaſon thoſe that are rotten and worm- 
eaten: on the contrary, ſuch ought to be preferred as 
have a ſtrong ſmell ſomewhat like that of liquorice : the 
ground-madder ſhould be unAtuous, and run into clots on 
being handled. | | | 


* . 


3. As madder is fold by weight, it is an advantage to the 


Purchaſer to have the roots quite dry; but he ſhould be | 


careful that they have not been kiln-burnt : ſuch as have a 
ftrong ſmell have ſeldom this defet, Too haſty a drying 
wrinkles and ſplits the bark; and, as it then ſeparates very 
eaſily from the wood, the moſt uſeful part is loſt : the bark 
therefore ſhould be ſmooth, entire, and adhering to the 
wood: but we muſt not confound the true bark with the 
outer bark, or epidermis, which would only leſſen the 
"brightneſs of the colour. _ | 

4. The largeſt roots are not always the beſt : they are 
frequently yellow, and have but little of that red which 


alone yields the colour. The very ſmall roots are of little 
value, as they have too much outer bark, which hurts the | 


colour: but thoſe of the beſt quality are from the fize of a 
gooſe-quill to that of the end of the little finger, 
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5. In breaking the roots there may be ſeen, | as J have 
already obſerved, two ſubſtances differing one from the 
other: that which inclines to a yellow only, hurts the 
dye: that of the deep red is the part really uſeful ; con- 
ſequently the higheſt coloured roots ſhould be preferred. 

It would be a uſeful diſcovery could there he a method 
found out of extracting the red particles without any mix- 
ture with the fallow or yellow part: I am of opinion the 
trials ſhould be made on the green root, that the red par- 
ticles, which are then in a ſtate of diſſolution, may be 
more eaſily extracted, | = -i14 

6. As the ſureſt method of knowing the quality. of 
madder 1s to make a trial of it on ſome piece of tuff, it 
will not be amiſs if ſuch as plant much of it accuſtom 
themſelves to make this trial, that they may demonſtrate 
to the purchaſers the quality of their roots : the following: 
one for doing it, is extracted from the works of M 

ellot. a> | 

To dye a pound of woollen-yarn, a bath muſt be made 
with five ounces of allum, and one ounce of red tartar, 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water: the wool that 
is to be dyed muſt be well drenched in this liquor: in 


about a week half a pound of ground madder root is to 


be thrown into water as hot as you can bear your-hand in; 
and, after having mixed the water and powder together 
with a ſtick, the wool is put into it; and the bath muſt be 
kept hot for an hour, but not boil; for, if it did, the co- 


lour would be dull: but towards the end of the time the 


bath is made to boi}; but the yarn muſt be inſtantly taken 
out. 3 5 A fe 
As very trifling circumſtances will affect the beauty of 
the colour, it will not be amiſs to make at the ſame time 
two trials with the ſame yarn; one with the madder that 
is to be proved, and the other with the fine madder of 
Zealand, or azala : the beauty of the ſkains will determine 
which is the beſt madder. 3 DE DUTY 15. 
As theſe trials may as well be made on-two or four 
ounces of yarn as a pound, the baths may be made ac- 
cordingly. I ſhall now treat of the methods of drying 
and pulverizing madder. e HE 20D 
We have obſerved that green roots are very apt to fer- 
ment: it is therefore — to abſtract the great quan- 
tity of moiſture that cauſes it. If the weather is very dry 
and hot, it is certainly adviſable to take the N 
it to dry the roots in part, and ſave wood; but, if the 
weather is damp, the roots muſt be ſpread under ſheds, or 
on barn- floors, and often moved; for, if they were laid 
in heaps, they would ſoon heat, and change, more or lep, 
according to the ſtate of fermentation they were in. With 
care the fermentation of the roots may be greatly leſſened; 
and, according to M. d' Ambournay's opinion, they may 
even be kept good for ſome time; but the roots cannot by 


theſe means be made dry enough to preſerve them from 


any change. For ſmall crops a common oven will ſerve; 
but it muſt not be heated to above forty-five or fifty de- 
grees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer. But this method 
is very tedious, and it would require very large ovens to 
ſupply the place of kilns. To fave the expence of build- 
ing a kiln, I would recommend the making a place over 
the roof of the oven, to put the roots in, that they may 
begin to dry: but, if we grow much madder, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have a kiln proportioned to the quan- 
tity that is to be dried, not only of our own Crops, 
thoſe of the peaſants that cannot afford kilns. 

The kilns may be made of very different forms, many 
of which are of equal goodneſs ; but when a man pro” 
poſes building one, he ſhould be attentive, 1. That it 
may contain a large quantity of roots: 2. That it may 
be worked with caſe: 3. That as little fuel as poffible 
may be uſed: 4. And that it be ſo contrived as to refan 
an equal and moderate heat. To make theſe matters ealy 


in uſe at Liſle for drying madder-roots : we ſhall point out 
their defects, as well as the defects of two kilns that Wi 
ſucceflively built at Corbeil ; and, laſtly, we ſhall men” | 
tion the attempts we have made to improve and pen 


them. 3 | 
Deſcription of the Liſe Kiln. 


This kiln differs very little from that” uſed for dryins 
malt, To have a-general idea of it, we muſt ſuppoſe 1 


to planters, we ſhall deſcribe the kilns that have been long 


15 4 large furnace, in which a great fire is made: this fur- 
hack is made under an arch: e ee air and ſmoke paſs 
through a funnel over the furnace, and ſpread themſelves 
in a ſpace in form of an inverted pyramid, the bottom of 
which is covered with a perforated floor, on which the 
madder-roots are ſpread. This is the general form of the 
kiln ; but we ſhall give a deſeription of it according ta the 
figures in the plate, for the uſe of ſuch as intend to build 


one. oy. | | 1 

The Fig. 1. Plate XVIII. repreſents the ſection of a 
building, containing a madder- kiln. 983.” TT 

In this building may be ſeen a vault, K, K, a ground- 
floor, L, L, and a firſt floor, G, G, over which we are 
to ſuppoſe a granery, H. The foundation of the brick. 
work of the kiln, is ſomewhat lower than the bottom of 
the vault; the walls terminate in arches, at the bottom 
of the firſt ſtory; the ſide · walls of the building ſerve as 
upright ſupporters; and the arches of the kiln are ſuſtain- 
ed by jams, which are put into the fide-walls. - All this 
will be better underſtood by explaining the letters of re- 
ference. Od tbe PEEL bo. a we PR | 

A, an aſh-hole two feet wide, three feet and a half 
deep, and two feet three inches high. B, the furnace 
with an iron grating, 6 5, at bottom. C, a pricked line, 
which determines the height of the furnace door : this 
aperture is ſixteen inches wide, and ſeventeen high. D, the 
chimney, B, the perforated funnel, which diſperſes the 
heat, by means of the holes, i i i. It is to be obſerved, 
that this chimney is entirely covered at the top, to prevent 
any thing falling into it. III, holes two inches ſquare, 
b which'the heat eſcapes; they are placed chequerwiſe. 
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arife from heated matter, have a great power of penetrat- 
ing and heating the matter whence they proceeded, pro- 
vided they are collected; and in ſome manner reverberat- 
ed on the matter to be heated: it is on this principle the 
machine was conſtructed in which the bones of animals 
could be diſſolved; and we know, that in an equal degree of 
heat, water has eight hundred times more volatility than 
air; and vapours or ſteam contain a great deal of water. 


to reverberate the ſteam on malt and madder- roots, 
means of the covering above mentioned. M. Villot, 2 
E Paris, who takes all opportunities of improv- 
ing his beer, has made ſome experiments of this nature; 
and in part ſucceeded. It is only neceffary then to con- 
trive à method of putting this in exeeution ifl a large 
building, of which we ſhall in due time take notice. 
One great defect of the Liſle kiln is, that the ſmoke, 
mixing with the roots, charges them with fuliginous mat · 
ter, which probably hurts the colour, and is perhaps the 


— 


cauſe of the difference betwixt the Levant madder and 


that of Liſle, theſe laſt being by no means fit for dyeing 


cotton, as done in the Levant : beſides, in theſe kilns the 


workman cannot properly regulate his fire: theſe defets 
might be removed by making the middle cloſe, and ter- 


minating it in a tube of caſt or hammered iron, to carry 


off the ſmoke: the floor, ſupported by iron bars, might 
very well be diſpenſed with, and inſtead of it one of woody 
lattice, wicker-work,; or iton wire, would do; for the 
funnel once properly ſecured, there would be no danger of 


fire. In order to enable every one to vary the conſtruc>- 


„an empty ſpace, into which the heat goes, out of the | tion of theſe kilns, we ſhall add ſome refleQtions and ob- 


funnel before it reaches the upper ſtory. 


with ſquare tiles, on which the roots are to be ſpread one | ſuperintended the buil 


foot and a balf thick. Theſe tiles are fifteen inches long, 


ten or eleven wide, and two thick; they are perforated | _ 
with conic holes, as here repreſented. H. H, tubes four | 


inches wide, by which the ſuperfluous ſmoke eſcapes, and 


through which fall the duſky particles that drop through | 
the holes in the tiles of the floor G. Theſe tubes are 


Ropped by a little iron door, which is opened when the 
„ TJ 
EK, the vault in which the fuel is kept. 
the undried madder is fafely kept. M, iron joiſts two 
inches thick, traverſed by bars which bear the tiles that 
compoſe the floor. N, iron braces fixed to the beam P, 


* 


to ſupport the floor G. P, the beam of the ſecond ſtory. een madder was laid eight inches thick. In the upper 


Q, a caſement or window, to be opened at the beginning 


of every drying, to let out the ſmoke. When the mad- of the root. The furnace, which was not without de- 


der begins to dry, theſe caſements are ſhut, to keep in 
the heat. There ate alſo in the ſecond flooring two trap- 
doors, which are open to let out the ſmoke and fteam. 
Fig. 2. repreſents the plan of the furnace. The three 
iron bars which croſs it, are each two inches and a half 
broad, and ſix lines thick; they are let into the wall three 
inches; the bars of the grating are one inch ſquare, and 
rivetted to the other bars. In this plan are to be ſeen the 
tubes marked H, to ſhew that they run the whole depth 
of the furnace. Theſe tubes are very neceſſary to convey 
into the kiln the heat from the body of the furnace. 
Fig. 3. repreſents the plan of the tiled floor, G: it is 
ſixteen feet ſquare, 5 | 
As the furnace we have deſcribed reſembles that uſed for 
drying malt, we was willing to obſerve in what manner 
it was dried, and remarked, that they lay it about nine 
inches thick, and that it is very hot at bottom. When 
de Reaumur's thermometer was applied, it rofe up- 
wards of twenty-two degrees above Zero; but the upper 
part, being influenced by the external air, heats but little: 
the ſteam that riſes, being condenſed by the cool air, is 
reduced to water, which occaſions the upper part of the 
bed of malt to be always wet: for this reaſon it muſt be 
often turned. In this method, by being often wetted with 
the ſteam, the bed of malt is much retarded in its drying] 
We imagined this inconvenience might be removed, by 
preventing the external air from affecting- the ſurface of 
2 bed and this would be affected by making a covering 
nit; and, if this covering could be fixed within a foot 
of the malt, another advantage, which we ſhall mention; 
would reſult, e nme een: * „ 
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metal tubes, which paſſed throu 


ing of two kilns at Corbeil. 


G, a floor ſet | ſervations made with geo care by M. de la Levrie, who 


+ Remarks on the Kiln uſed at Lift. : 


It will not be amiſs to begin by relating the experiments 
made with two kilns, built one after the other at Corbeil, 


7 


after propoſed, will be more evident. 


£ 


I The firſt of theſe kilns was twenty-one! beet long, 
L places where 


twelve wide, and ten feet high: within ſide it was ſur- 
rounded by three ſtages of hurdles, like ſhelves, four feet 


ſtage was five feet from the ground: on theſe ſtages the 
oor was a trap-door, which opened to let out che ſteam 


fect, went three feet within the kiln : it was ſupplied with 
fuel from without: within-fide it was furniſhed with 
the fire: | theſe tubes 
received at one end the outward.air, which they diſcharg- 
ed within, very hot, by an aperture two feet from the 
ground... The effect produced from this kiln was as fol- 
lows : the three ſtages, being filled with roots, 'thoſe-an 
the upper ſtage became dry enough to ſend to the mill. It 
is true, they dried but lowly, becauſe the ſteam, which 
proceeded, though in no great quantity, from the two 
lower ſtages, wetted the under part of the hurdles of the 
firſt ſtage, thereby retarding the work. >. The heat which 
was not powerful enough to raiſe all the moiſture of the 
| madder-root on the lower ſtages in ſteam, made them 
ſweat abundantly, ſo that the under of the hurdles 
were covered with drops of water as big as the: fingee's 
| end, which fell from the ſecond ſhelf on the firſt, where 
they wetted the root; and from the firſt ſhelf they fell to 


the ground. On the upper ſhelf were very few of theſe 


drops of water, except for a very ſmall ſpace of time after 
the kiln had freſh roots put into it, becauſe at the upper 
part of the kiln the heat was powerful, and regularly diſ- 
perſed, whilft at the bottom it was cold. At each ſtage 
was fixed one of M. de Reaumur's thermometers : after 
four days continual fire the loweſt ſcarcely roſe to eighteen 
degrees; the ſecond, ſomewhat" higher; and the upper- 
' moſt never paſſed eighteen degrees, which is thought fab - 
' cient, when the drying is not retarded by any ſteam from 
below. When the dried root was carried to the mill; the 
root from the ſecond ftage, which had loft part of ity 
moiſture, was removed to the third, and that of SONG 
5 Bs age 
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11 is well known in phyſics, that the vapours which | 


This induced us to think, that it would be of great uſe 


to dry madder, as thereby the advantages of that, herein 
tb 


wide, and twenty inches one from the other: the firſt 
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ſtage, ſtill wet, was laid on the ſecond, the firſt ſtage be- 
ing filled with freſh roots. The loweſt thermometer then 
fell to fourteen degrees, and the uppermoſt to Zero: this 
induced them to dry all the roots that were at once put 


into the kiln, before they admitted any freſh; yet even in 
this method it was neceſſary to move the roots from the 


lower to the upper ſtages, where the laſt laying dried faſter 
than the others. As this work was tedious and trouble- 
ſome, it was determined to take down this kiln, and build 
a new one, now in uſe, Ls | 

T bis ſecond kiln is of the ſame length and breadth as 
the firſt ; but the hurdles on which the madder is put are 
raiſed only ſix feet from the ground, and the apertures of 


ground : they, beſides, continued to avail themſelves of 
the miſtaken advantage of encreaſing the ſurface to contain 


more roots, by making, as in the firſt, three ſtages of | 


ſhelves. The roots indeed + in it fafter, becauſe the | will keep down the ſteam, and may be of great ſervice, 


furnace yields more heat; but this heat is very unequally 
diſperſed at the different heights, and in the different parts 
of the length of the kiln ; becauſe the ſame inconveniencies 
ſtill ſubſiſt, as they have made in it, like the other, three 
ſtages, one above the other, and they have formed the kiln 
long, without letting the furnace extend through its whole 


length. They have beſides placed the firſt ſtage too near 


the fire; but this may be. remedied by taking it entirely 
away, and uſing only the uppermoſt ſtage, which is fifteen 
feet from the 
the whole of it: the heat will then be more regular- 
ly diſperſed. The roots may be laid fifteen or eighteen 
inches thick, and may be much eaſier attended to than on 
the ſhelves, which occaſion a great deal of trouble : there 
_ + alſo be two furnaces, one at each end of the kiln, 
- the tubes might be carried over the whole length of 
t. 5 

From what has been ſaid, we may conclude, that to 
dry a plant like this, which contains a great deal of moiſ- 
ture, no advantage can reſult from having a kiln with 
three ſtages, one hurting the other; ſince the heat tending 
always upwards, the roots muſt be moved higher, which 
cannot be done without trouble, loſs of time, and ex- 


pence; whereas, the ſame quantity may be dried in leſs 


time on a floor raiſed eighteen or twenty feet above the 
furnace. 6 haietnt As 1 

It is certain that a peaſant, who raiſes madder after a 
proper method, will always be a greater gainer than ſuch 
as are obliged to hire day-labourers. But the peaſant can- 
not go to the expence either of a kiln, or a mill: it muſt 
be planters who raiſe large quantities of it, and can afford 
the expence, that have them : thus, it is to be preſumed, 
the peaſants will be under a neceſſity either of ſelling their 
roots green to the dyers, of taking them up in the ſpring 
to dry them in the ſun, of drying them in their ovens, 
when they have only a ſmall quantity; or, finally, of car- 


rying their roots to the kiln, as they do their grapes to 


preſs. 

The Liſle kiln, though built on a good principle, is too 
expenſive for a young planter. There muſt be ſtrong 
walls to ſupport the arches, internal abutments, and bricks 
to build the arches with. In ſome provinces there is not a 


workman capable of turning an arch in brick-work. The | 


floor requires many large iron-bars. On the other hand, 
a kiln in the form of an oblong ſquare, like that at Corbeil, 
will never heat equally in its whole extent, unleſs tubes be 
made to convey the ſmoke through various parts of the 


kiln, before it reaches the chimney, or there is a furnace 


at each end. All this is expenſive, and ſubject to incon- 

veniencies. | | | 
Perhaps then a kiln ſomewhat reſembling a malt-kiln 

would do; and this might any where built at 2 


| ſmall expence : ſuch a kiln need not be above eighteen 


feet ſquare,. and eighteen or twenty feet high from the 
ground to the floor, Underneath the floor ſhould be 
a reverſed -pyramid, ſomewhat obtuſe at bottom, to re- 


ceive the funnel and tubes that are to give the ſupply 


of hot air : this may be made with quarter-ſtuff cover- 
ed with lath and plaiſter. This kiln does not require 
any large furnace, The new kila at Corbeil is much 


larger, taken from the ſecond ſtage to the bottom; yet 
has the heat been brought there to upwards of forty- 


ttom of the kiln, and may extend over 
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| five degrees. The floor of the kiln is to be made with 


Joiſts eight inches by four, covered with laths, grating. 
or With hurdles as at Corbeil, where it has already aft] 
ſeven or eight years: there muſt be walls to ſupport 
the roof and beams, and it ſhould have two windows: 
there ſhould be a plaiſter- floor eight or nine feet above 


the grating, with one or more. trap-doors, as they let 


| 


out the ſteam much better than the windows : laſtly 
the beams ſhould be plaiſtered. There is reaſon to 


think that ſuch a kiln would coſt little, and anſwer the 


intended purpoſe. It ſhould have been obſerved, that 
over the grated floor ſhould be laid a large thin cloth, 


or rather a hair-cloth, riſing round the edges, and faſtened 
the furnace, which ſupply the hot air, are level with the | | 


with nails: this is particularly uſeful when ſmall roots 
are dried, as it prevents their falling through. A foot 
above the roots may be put wooden traverſes, over 
which may be laid ftraw-mats quilted on cloth: this 


as has been already obſerved. 
The Furnace of this Kiln. 


The furnaces of the Liſle and Zealand kilns are cer. 


| tainly neither of them proper for drying madder, any 


more than thoſe of the malt-kilns: they have all the 
ſame defect, as they fill the kiln with ſmoke, which da- 
mages the roots. It was this inconvenience induced us 
to endeavour to contrive one that would give a great 
deal of heat, without the above defect. This may be 
probably effected, by not letting the funnel be perforated, 
and carrying tubes from it which ſhould run under the 
madder before the ſmoke was diſcharged; and by ha- 
ing other tubes run near the fire, to circulate in the 


kiln a warm air, which they ſhould receive from with- 


out. We have made the trial of ſuch a furnace, and 
confels it did not yield ſufficient heat : the furnace 
ſhould certainly bave been made larger ; but the expence 
is a continual objection, which, beſides being conſider- 
able, is pure loſs to one that makes experiments for the 
public good, without being in a ſituation of reaping any 
profit from them. We ſhall cloſe then what we have 
to ſay on madder-kilns, by concluding, that malt-kilns 
ſeem well adapted to the purpoſe; but ſome method muſt 
be found to prevent the ſmoke damaging the roots. 

Madder well dried and cleaned may be fold in that 


fate to the dyers; but if it is to be pulverized, there 
—4 be — for a mill, which we ſhall now de- 
Ide. | | 1 * | 


Deſeri ion a a Mill, at Lille in Flanders, for pulverizing 
prom pain 


Plate XIX. Fig. 1. repreſents the parts of a madder 
mill: it is inſulated, and covered only by a light thatch. 
The figures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are ſupplementary to the 
firſt: we muſt have recourſe to them in our explanation 
of the parts of the mill: they are therefore diſtinguiſned 
by the ſame letters, and each piece is repreſented apart. 

A is a lever, or pole, nine feet eight inches long, and 
ſix inches by four in magnitude. B. the axis of the 
wheel, fix feet four inches (ix lines high, and nine or ten 
inches diameter. C, ſtays, or knees, four feet fix inches 
long, and four or five inches ſquare. D, the cogg 
wheel, three feet one inch fix lines ſemi-diameter, and 
furniſhed with fifty-ſeven cogs. 

The fellies, or circumference of this wheel, muſt be 


eight inches by four large : they. are ſecured by an iron 


hoop. | 
ned and keyed. The cogs are made of apple-tree wood, 
and project three inches three lines: they are two how 
and a half by two, at their infertion, and two inches an 
a half by one at the top: and beneath the wheel 7 0 
two inches long, and one and a half ſquare : they 1 
the rounds of the trundle-head about one inch and 3 
of their length. The pins that faſten them are alſo apple- 
tree wood, ae IO a 
E is a beam twelve inches ſquare, F, the trund L 
head, thirteen inches ſemi-diameter, furniſhed with eich. 
teen rounds, each a foot long, and two inches diame 


The traverſes are fix inches by four thick, pin- 


half 


ter; the ends of this trundle-head are two inches aod ? 
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half thick, and hooped with iron. There are alſo two | 


iron bars pinned on to ſecure the joints of the wood. 

G is another axle-tree, or turning-beam, eighteen feet 
fix inches ſix lines long, ten inches ſquare near the 
trundle-head, and fourteen inches diameter in its octogonal 
part. H, lifters four inches nine lines long, five inches 
broad, two inches, and a half thick. Hence it is appa- 
rent, that there are fifteen lifters inſerted into the axle- 
tree, to ſerve five beetles ; that is, three to each. For 
this reaſon the lifters, the catches, and the peſtles, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame figure. | 3 

K, flyers four feet five inches long, and four inches 
ſquare: they are loaded with lead at their ends. L, catches, 
which anſwer to the lifters, H: they project five inches 
nine lines, and are five inches broad and two and a 
half thick. ' 

M, other catches inſerted into the ſides, or thickneſs 
of the beetles, N, and anſwer to the levers. Q, N, 
beetles ten feet four inches long, and four inches ſquare. 
They are round at the end next the mortars, and ſhod 
with an iron foot four inches diameter, which may be 
ſeen in figure 6. The beetles are numbered in this 
manner, 1, 4, 2, 5, 3, (Fig. 1.) to ſhew the order in 
which they play when the machine is in motion. O, 
croſs- bars ſix inches by four, which ſupport the joints, P. 

P, joints eight inches long, ſix wide and four thick. 
An iron pin, keyed, paſſes through each joint, and ſup- 
ports a moveable lever, Q, which acts on the catch, M, 
when the peſtle, N, is to be kept up. Q, levers, two 
feet three inches ſix lines long, three inches thick, by four 
wide. 

R, keeps, ſix or eight inches wide to prevent the 
beetles from being diſordered. 8, an upright poſt four 
inches ſquare, in which the croſs-bars and keeps ate in- 
ſerted. T, mortars cut in a ſingle piece of wood ſixteen 
inches ſquare: they are eleven inches deep, and their 

reateſt diameter is ſeven inches: the bottom is lined with 
fend three or four lines thick. 

V, a trough to prevent waſte, over which hangs a 
cloth, faſtened above to the keep, whilſt the mill is at 
work; | 
KX, a beam twelve inches ſquare; this beam, and that 
at the other end; marked E, reſt on the timber work that 
ſupports the roof. The ſockets and pivots may be ſo well 
comprehended by the plate, that letters of reference were 
ues unneceſſary: the ſockets are braſs, the pivots 

eel. 5 | 

We have purpoſely orhitted giving the dimenſions of 
every part, to avoid confuſion ; but the machine may be 
eaſily conſtructed by attending to the deſcription we have 
given, which is very exact. | 

But though the mill deſcribed above, is now actually 
employed in grinding or pulverizing madder at Liſle ; yet 
it labours under ſeveral imperfections, which we ſhal] 
endeavour to point out, and deſcribe a mill conſtructed in 
a more perfect manner. | 

'There will be, however; no occaſion to deſcribe the 
wheel work of this mill, it being the ſame as that of 
Liſle : it will be ſufficient to give the proportion of the 
parts which compoſe it. The pole, or lever, from the 
center of the axis of the cogged wheel, to the part where 
the links of the ſpring-tree bar are faſtened, is nine feet 
long; the wheel is five feet ſemi-diameter, and has 
ſeventy-two cogs; the trundle-head is ten inches ſemi- 
diameter to the center of the rounds, and has twelve 
rounds ; thus it makes ſix turns to one of the wheel. 
The horſe, going three feet in a ſecond, makes three 
rounds and a half in a minute, and the trundle-head 
twenty. The axle-tree having on its circumference three 

lifters to every beetle, each beetle makes ſix ſtrokes in a 
minute, and the four two hundred and forty in the ſame 
ſpace. The ſquare part of the axle-tree, on which the 
trundle-head is fixed, is made out of a piece of wood five 
inches ſemi-diameter ; the other part of the axle-tree is 
a lar er, being ſeven inches ſemi-diameter. It is neceſſary 

it ould be fo large, that the tenons of the lifters may 
have a proper length and thickneſs : it is much better to 

e round than an octagon, or any other faced form, as 

the mortiſes may be more regularly made. From the 

end of the lifters to the center of the axle- tree is twelve 

inches; ſo that in their motion they form a circle two 
34 a 


they form, one with the other, angles of thirty degrees, 


troughs, each twenty inches long, formed by two Coping 
| f 
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feet diameter : the upper face of theſe lifters is cut in a 
curve,- the radii of which are tangents to the circum- 
ference of the above-mentioned circle ; the largeſt of theſe 
tangents 1s twelve inches, and determines the greateſt 
riſe of the beetles. By the lifters being thus curved, the 
reſiſtance is equal, at whatever height the beetles may be, 
as they are always in contact with the lifters at the ſame 
diſtance from their center of gravity. As there are on 
the length of the axle-tree twelve lifters in four parts, 


ſuppoſing them to be ſeen one behind the other, as if. in- 
ſerted on the ſame plane: on this account, when the 
firſt beetle is raiſed to half its height, the ſecond is about 
to riſe ; the firſt quitting the lifter, the third is on the 
point of riſing, &c. W. ſay, on the point, becauſe we 
are to obſerve, that the lifters go under the catches, or 
under that which ſupplies their place, five or ſix lines; and 
that the greateſt tangent of the curve, being twelve 
inches, is leſs, by near ſeven lines, than the ſixth part of 
the circumference of the circle, and gives the firſt beetle 
time to quit the lifter before the third riſes: this is neceſ- 
ſary, that the power may never have more than two beetle s 
to act upon. ; 

The front of the frame-work is that ſide before which 
the axle-tree turns. The frame-work conſiſts of two 
beams, ten feet long, and eight inches ſquare : betwixt 
them, at each end, is a traverſe quarter, ſix inches by four. 
In the middle of the length and width of the beams, riſe 
two uprights, which are mortiſed and pinned : they are 
twelve feet eight inches high without their tenons, four- 
teen inches wide, and ſix inches thick, ſupported by a 
brace mortiſed into the front at the height of two feet, at 
the back part four feet and a half. Betwixt theſe two 
uprights is the block on which the beetles fall : it is made 
of a piece of dry tough elm, four feet and a half long be- 
twixt the uprights, to which it is joined by a dovestail 
two inches thick, and as much deep: it is twenty inches 
high, and eighteen broad : it reſts the whole breadth of 
its ends on the edge of the beams, and betwixt them, on 
three pieces of wood, at equal diſtances, that lie on the 
brick-work, which ſupports the whole. The block is 
divided croſs-ways, by a partition two inches thick, 
parallel with the uprights, and of the ſame breadth, fixed 
into the. block by two tenons, and in a groove wide 
enough to receive its whole thickneſs; the ſame is ob- 
ſerved in the back part of the firſt keep, which is fixed: 
the upper end is, in like manner, fixed to the upper-keep : 
this partition divides the block croſs- ways into two 


planks; fo that the troughs are four inches and a ha 
wide at the bottom within, eleven inches and a half at the 
top, and twelve inches perpendicularly high: and to 
prevent the loſs of the light duſt that riſes in the work, 
the ſpace betwixt the edge of the troughs, and the firſt 
keep, is boatded up; the boards at the back- part, as 
well as the ſides of the troughs there, are faſtened with 
grooves and dove-tails into the uprights and partition ; 


thoſe before lift up in a groove like a ſaſh, and are faſten- 


ed by turn-buckles ; the fronts of the troughs take entire- 
ly off; the pulverized root is taken out with a wooden 
ſpoon, and a feather broom, and they let it fall on a 
ſhelf before, which has a ledge four inches high : the 
fronts of the troughs are then put on again, and are filled 
with branch-madder ; the ſliding-ſhutters are pulled down, 
and the peſtles are ſet at liberty to work, which had before 
been ſtopped whilſt the troughs were emptied; this takes 
but little time in doing; and the mill continues going 
_—_ the time they gather up the root, and bolt or ſift 
it. There are two keeps, which ſerve to direct the 
beetles : the under part of the firſt is three feet, and 
the under part of the ſecond ten feet: above the block 
they are three inches and a half- thick; the firſt is 
made level in the front with the back of the groove, that 
the ſliding ſhutters may reſt on it when they are raiſed. 
Each keep conſiſts of two parts; thoſe at the back are let 
into the uprights, and pinned to them, and ſtrongly 
faſtened to the partition : thoſe in the front are made to 
take down, and put up, as occaſion ſerves; they ſlide in 
the grooves of the uprights, and thoſe that run along the 
middle of the' partition : they have, beſides, two pins, by 
which they are kept in their places, 1 
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The beetles are, at the lower part, twelve inches wide, 
eighteen inches high, and four inches thick; ſo that their 
face, or bottom, contains forty-eight ſquare inches: 
the upper part, or ſtock of each peſtle, is eight feet and 
a half long, four inches wide, and three thick; ſo that 
in the whole, they are ten feet long, without compriſing 
the cutters, which are four inches long, and formed like a 
carpenter's chiſſel: the blades of them are two inches and 
a half wide, and the tongues three inches and a half long: 
there are ſeventeen to each beetle. There are no catches, 
becauſe the lifters being in contact with their extremity, 
always at the ſame diſtance, five inches from the center 
of gravity of the beetles, the reſiſtance occaſioned by the 
friction of the ſtocks in the keeps, would have been very 
conſiderable. To avoid this inconvenience, a mortiſe 
twenty-five inches long, and three inches wide, is made 
in the face of the ſtocks of the peſtles, ſtrengthened on the 
ſides by cheeks two inches thick. The upper parts of 
theſe mortiſes are ſix feet above the block; that is, on a 
level with the center of the axle-tree: this part is lined 


with a plate of copper, ſtrongly ſcrewed, well poliſhed, 


and rounded at the edge, to facilitate the fall of the 
beetles. On the fide of the beetle-ſtock, ſixteen inches 
below the upper keep, are fixed catches a full inch thick, 
two inches high, and projecting four inches, to keep the 
beetles up while the troughs are emptying. | 
The levers, which ſerve for this purpoſe, are placed 
behind, and reſt on ſhoulders fixed on a piece of wood, 
which bears by its two ends on two brackets, mortiſed 
and pinned into the two uprights, and ſupported by 
braces : theſe pieces are fix inches ſquare. The levers 
are made of quarter-ſtuff, fix inches and a half ſquare, as 
well as the lifters of the axle-tree. The upper face of the 
ſhorteſt arm of the lever is rounded like the lifters, in a 
curve deſcribed by the original circle, the radius of which 
is the ſpace from the middle of the catch to the center of 
motion of the lever, which ſhould be parallel to the bottom 
of the catch. The radius of this circle, as well as the 
reateſt of the curve, ſhould be fifteen inches, that the 
| Ag being raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches, may not ſlip 
off. That the levers may be the ftronger, the wood muſt 
not be croſs-grained ; and in the center of motion, it ſhould 
be traverſed by a ſquare iron bar, projecting two inches 
on each ſide: theſe projections, being rounded into pivots, 


reſt on the ſhoulders in braſs ſockets, A cord is faſtened 


to the ſhorteſt arm, and the end of it is faſtened: occaſion- 
ally to wooden pins at the back of the block, to keep the 
levers ſomewhat lower than the catches, whilſt the beetles 


are at work. The longeſt arm leſſens by degrees towards 


the end, till it is reduced to a ſquare : at this part is fixed 
another cord, which is faſtened to the ſame wooden pins, 
when the beetles are to be kept up. The above deſcrip- 
tion, with figures on the copper-plate, will be ſufficient for 
an ingenious mechanic to conſtruct a mill of this kind, 
which will doubtleſs be of great advantage to this kingdom, 
as conſiderable quantities of madder are now planted, and 
ſome of it fit for uſe. | 


R E M AR E s. 


The beetles of this mill weigh only one hundred pounds 
with their mounting; perhaps a few pounds more, which 
may be abſtracted by taking off a few inches of the lower 


. part: there are never more than two beetles raiſed at a 


time, and one hundred and thirty-three pounds and a half 
for the power to act upon. A middle-ſized horſe is gene- 
rally reckoned able to apply one hundred and eighty pounds 
of his ſtrength to move a machine, working for four hours 
together, and going three thouſand fix hundred yards in 
an hour : he often goes faſter, but ſo was this mill calcu- 
lated : there remains then forty- ſix pounds and two-thirds 
for the action, which is more than it amounts to in this 
machine: we may even venture to aſſert, that the friction 
of it is leſs than any other mill of the kind. A horſe 
may bear this work the better, as every five or ſix minutes 
there are two or three minutes reſpite to empty the troughs, 

| Corbeil never 
pulverized above two hundred pounds of roots a day, be- 
cauſe that was all the kiln could ſupply it with; but the 
time in which this work was done, induces us to think it 
could eaſily pulverize four hundred and eighty, or five 
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hundred pounds. They ſay that the Liſle mill can pulverizs 

hve. hundred pounds in twenty hours: we ſcarcely believe 
it, eſpecially as we imagine it does not work in the night : 
thus we muſt ſuppoſe it really works only ten hours, like 
that at Corbeil. Beit as it may, the work of theſe mills 
ſhould be calculated by the weight of their beetles, the 
number of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and the ſuper. 
| ficies of their baſes ; that is, the Corbeil mill is to that of 
Liſle, as four hundred pounds, the . weight of the four 
beetles multiplied by two hundred and forty, the number 
of blows they ſtrike in a minute, and the product by one 
hundred and ninety-two, the ſuperficies of the baſes of 
the four beetles, is to three hundred and eighty-five, the 
weight of the five beetles, multiplied by one hundred 
forty- two and a half, the number of blows they ſtrike in 
a minute, and the product by ſixty-three, the ſuperficies 
of the baſes of the five beetles; or, after the numbers are 
reduced, as ſixteen is to three; by which it appears, that 
if the Corbeil mill pulverizes five hundred pounds in twelve 
hours, that of Liſle ſhould pulverize no more than one 
hundred. 

The indifference they diſcover in Flanders, with reſpect 
to the ſituation of the kilns and mills, is worthy of blame: 
they are, it is ſaid, in ſeparate buildirzs, which have no 
communication : nothing can be more inconvenient. It 
is well known at Corbeil, that the root, which they ſome 
time ago pulverized in a little hand-mill, fixed in a barn, 
ten or eleven yards from the kiln, which had no influence 
to warm it, grew damp, and clogged .under the cutters, 
by which it was much damaged. This work is always 
| done in winter, and it is ſcarcely poſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe : the fogs muſt therefore be guarded againſt. 

The kiln we have recommended would contain four 
thouſand pounds weight of green madder, which would 
yield five hundred pounds of dry root when it had been 
there forty-eight hours: the mill can pulverize this quan- 
tity in a day. If one had a very conſiderable crop, for 
inſtance, four hundred thouſand pounds, which would 
yield fifty thouſand pounds of dry root, and this is as 
much as the mill could turn out in four winter months, 
working every day, it would be neceſſary to have two 
kilns. The buildings to contain the kilns and mill might 
be diſpoſed nearly in the following manner. A building 
ſhould be erected: ſixty- three feet long, and twenty-one 
wide, with a floor twenty or twenty-two feet from the 
ground, which ſhould be a ſtore-room for part of the 
green root: the under part ſhould be occupied by the mill 
and its frame-work, ſo that at each end there would be a 
ſpace of eighteen feet to the walls at the extremities : in 
the middle of this ſpace the apertures of the furnaces to 
heat the ſtoves ſhould be made, which ſhould be ſo fitu- 
ated, that the floors of. the kilns ſhould be on a level with 
that of the ftore-room : trap doors might be contrived in 
the floor of the ſtore- room, to throw the dried roots 
down; and as they ought to be kept dry till they go to the 
mill, they may be heaped round the furnaces under the re- 
verſed pyramids of kilns; for they ſhould be kept dry till 
they are barrelled up. „„ OO 

On a ſuppoſition that the produce of four hundred 
thouſand pounds might be pulverized in the four winter 
months, ſome place ſhould be provided to keep it in proper 
order till the laſt went to the kiln: it muſt be ſpread at 
moſt two feet thick, that it may every day be turned. Ex- 
| perience convinces us, that eight cubic feet of green root 
weigh one hundred pounds. The ſurface of the granary 
will give one thouſand three hundred and twenty-three 
ſquare feet, which, divided by four, give three hundred 
and thirty quintals and a quarter, or thirty-three thouſand 
ſeventy-five pounds ; but this does not come near four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. It is preſumed, the beſt way would 
be to erect ſome large building, four or five ſtories high, 
which might altogether contain, at leaſt, twelve times 43 
much as the ſtore-room above-mentioned ; but this expence 
| might be ſaved, if the root could be taken up in ſmall quan- 
tities during the autumn, winter, and part of the ſpring. 


E aplanation of the Figures of the Corbeil Mill. 


Fig. 4. Plate XVIII. is the frame · work of the 2 
ſeen in the front: Fig. 3. is the ſame frame · work ſeen end · 
wiſe, the upright and beam being taken off. 1 


eight inches ſquare, ſeen end-wiſe (Fig. 4.) 


A, beams, them, which is ten feet (Fig. 5.) 


and the length of one of 


B, traverſe quarters, which are fixed into the beams: 


length of one of them is feen (Fig. 4.) and the ends 
E both are ſeen (Fig. 5.) they are fix inches by 

r. | __ 
* a flooring or ſtage, laid on the grooved edge of the 
beams, and the traverſe quarter, 3 

D, uprights, fixed to the beams: their thickneſs may be 
ſeen (Fig. 4.) the top of one of the uprights only is per- 
ceivable (Fig. 5.) over the upper keep, N; and the 
breadth of the bottom is diſtinguiſhed by two pricked lines 
on the end of the block which covers it, as the remainder 
of it is concealed by the middle partition. Theſe uprights 
are twelve feet eight inches high, ſix inches thick, four- 
teen inches broad, as high as the axle-tree, then reduced 
to ten inches. | : , 

E, braces, which keep the uprights ſteady on the 
beams; thoſe in the front are mortiſed at the height of two 
feet, thoſe behind at four and a half: they are fix inches 
by four. 

'F, the block, on which the beetles fall: it is made of 
elm, four feet and a half long betwixt the uprights, and 
twenty inches high by eighteen broad: it has at each end 
a dove-tail two inches thick, and as much deep, which 

oes into the grooves of the uprights. 2 

G, a ſhelf, level with the upper part of the block, of 
the ſame length, twelve inches wide, two inches thick, 
and a ledge four inches high: it reſts on a groove at the 
edge of the block, and on the brackets H, Fig. 4 and 5. 

3, three pieces of wood, which ſupport the block. 

K, the brick-work, which is the foundation of the 
frame-work. . 

L, a partition which divides the block into two parts: 
it reaches from the block to the upper keep; it is two 
inches thick, and the ſame breadth and ſhape as the up- 
rights: it has on the front, and two ſides next the up- 
rights, grooves which run up till it begins to narrow; 
there are other ſimilar grooves in the uprights. This par- 
tition conſiſts of two parts: the lower part is fixed in a 
groove of the block, and above with a tenon, and is be- 
tides pinned to the back part of the firſt keep, which is 
fixed; the upper part is tenoned into the upper part of the. 
firſt keep, and the under part of the ſecond: they go into 
grooves that croſs the whole breadth of the front parts of 
the keeps, which are moveable. E; 


M, troughs in which the roots are kept : they are four | 


inches and a half wide at bottom, eleven inches and a half 
at top, and twelve inches perpendicularly : they conſiſt of 
two boards ſloping before and behind (Fig. 5.) the ſpace be- 
tween their edges and the firſt keep is boarded up. In the 
front d, are ſliding ſhutters. The fronts of the troughs 
take off, In Fig. 4. is ſeen one of the troughs open, and 
the ſliding ſhutter puſhed up: two of the beetles are 
alſo viſible, one quite, the other half raiſed. | 

N, are keeps, three inches and a half: their breadth 
conſiſts of two parts: thoſe behind are entirely fixed to 
the uprights : they are ſeven inches broad, notched half 
the thickneſs of the ſtocks of the beetles, in the 2 
where they paſs: the other two pieces take off at pleaſure, 
and are notched in the ſame manner to give the beetles 


room to work: they have each of them two keys, or| 


tongues, four inches broad, four long, and one thick, 
which go into the mortiſes in the fixed part of the keep, 
between the ſtocks of the two beetles belonging to each 
trough, where they are faſtened by two large pins, g. They 
ide on the grooves of the uprights: the undermoſt is ſix 
inches broad, that the ſhutters may ſlide over it: the up- 
permolt is four inches, conſequently projects an inch: the 
edges are rounded off, The under part of the firſt keep 
i three feet above the block; the under part of the ſe- 
cond, ten feet. | | | 

> beetles, ten feet high : they are twelve inches 
d at bottom, to the hight of eighteen inches (Fig. 4.) 
four inches thick (Fig. 5.) with a ſtock eight inches and 
2 half long, and four inches broad, by three thick, At an 
inch above the firſt keep, they are leſt ſeven inches broad, 
for thirty - ſeven or thirty-eight inches, to make room for a 
large mortiſe, b, twenty-four inches long, and three inches 


broa 


longeſt ſixty inches. 


een The upper part of the mortiſe is lined with copper, 
the angle being rounded off. Sixteen inches below the; 


MAT 


ſecond keep, there are, on the fides of the ſtocks catches; | 


i, two inches high, an inch thick, and projecting four 
inches. The bottoms of the beetles are ſecured with an 
iron band, m, one inch and'a half broad, and four lines 
thick, and armed with ſeventeen cutters, n. The order 
in which they are placed may be ſeen in Fig. 7. and the 
„ „ PR Whole eres 
„(Fig. 4.) is a bracket fix inches ſquare, with its 
brace, both mortiſed and pinned into the upright (Fig. 5.) 
There is another on the other upright, not viſible in Fig. 4. 
Q, (Fig. 4.) a piece fix inches ſquare, fixed to the 
brackets. The end of it might have been ſeen in Fig. 5. 
but it was not pointed out to avoid confuſion un. 
R, ſhoulders, reſting on, and pinned to the piece Q, 
notched at e, to receive the levers, Fig. 4. and alſo at pz 
Fig. 5. to receive their pivots. | 2 
A levers which ferve to raiſe the beetles, and keep them 
up while the troughs are emptied : they reſt on ſhoulders, R, 
where they play : they are made of a piece of even graine 
wood ſix inches broad, and two inches and a half thick: 
the length of the ſhorteſt arm is fifteen inches; that of: the 
The center of the point ſhould be 
on a level with the under part of the catches. At the ex- 
tremity of the long arm is faſtened a cord, g, which is 
fixed to the pins, r, in the block, when the beetles are 
raiſed thirteen or fourteen inches. Another cord, 5, is 
faſtened as near as poſſible to the end of the ſhort arm, 
which is tied to the ſame pins , when the beetles are at 
work. | 5 | 
T, the turning axle: tree, ſeen endways, Fig. 5. and in 
front, Fig. 6. It is round, and fourteen inches diameter, 
It is furniſhed with twelve lifters, on four planes, ſo diſ- 
poſed, that, when it is at work, the lifters anſwer' the 
mortiſes, 5, Fig. 4. by which they raiſe the beetles, with- 
out touching the ſides: they may all be ſeen in Fig. 5. 
Thoſe that are on the ſame plane, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, as well here as.in Fig. 6. They 
are made out of pieces of wood, fix inches broad, and 
two inches and a half thick: their tenons, X, Fig. 5. ate 
two inches and a half by two, and as long as S fible, 
without touching in the center of the axle-tree. From 
the center of the axle-tree, to the point of contact of the 
levers with the mortiſes, 5, is twelve inches: this point is 
five or ſix lines under the mortiſes. Great care muſt be 
taken, that the tenons of the lifters be not made of croſs- 
grained wood. n . 
V, V, (Fig. 7.) the baſe of a beetle, to explain the 
manner of placing the cutters, which are repreſented by 
black lines, as if only their edges were ſeen. The prick- 
ed lines make the diviſion of the ſuperficies to arrange 
them. | NN 
Y, (Fig. 8.) one of the cutters, marked u, Fig. 4, 
and 5. The height from the upper part Tf the ſhoulder 
to the edge, is four inches; the tongue thtee inches and 


| a half; its largeſt part half an inch ſquare; the ſhoulder 


about eighteen lines diameter: the edges ' twenty-ſeven 
lines broad; thev ſhould be ſteeled and ſhort. | 
The Fig. 7. and 8. are drawn by a ſcale, four times as 
large as the reſt, that their parts might be the better di- 
ſtinguiſhed. | Hogs „„ 
MAD sS, earth- worms. ne ON . 
MAIZE, a ſpecies of grain ſo generally uſed ſor food in 
America, that it has obtained the name of Indian corn. 
The ſize of. its ear differs greatly, according to the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, and the warmth of the climate in which 
it is cultivated ; but, at a medium, it is about a ſpan 
long, and commonly has eight or more rows of grain 
each of which uſually contains upwards of thirty ſeeds, 
of various colours, as red, white, yellow, blue, olive, 
greeniſh, blackiſh, ſpeckled, ſtriped, &c. ſometimes in 
the ſame field, and the ſame ear: but the white and yel- 
low ure the moſt common: nor does this diverſity of co- 
lours ever reach beyand the outſide of the grain, the flour 
of which always is white, with a little tinge of yellow. 
Theſe ſeeds, which are as big as large peas, are round at 
their outer ſurface, very ſmooth, and ſet extremely cloſe, 
in ſtraight lines. The ear is cloathed and armed with ſe- 
veral ſtrong thick huſks, which defend it not only from 


unſeaſonabſe rains, and the cold of the night; for- it does 
not ripen fully in ſome places, till towards the latter-end- 
of September, but alſo from crows and other birds, 


which, 


3 


enumerates them in the following manner: 1 


long, broad, and hang downward. The male flowers 


* * gy are 


r . * 
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which, being allured by the ſweetneſs of the grain before 
it hardens, flock to it in great numbers, ſuck through the 
top of the outer covering, and devour as far. as they can 
reach. In the northern colonies, the ſtalk of this plant, 
which contains a remarkably ſweer pith, and is jointed 
like a cane, does not grow near ſo high as in the ſouthern 
parts. It has long leaves, almoſt like flags, at every 
Joint, and at the top a bunch of flowers, of various co- 
ours, highly pleaſing tq the eye. The northern Indians, 
far up in the country, have a ſpecies of this grain, called 
Mohawk's corn, which never grows high, and, though 
planted in June, ripens ip due ſeaſon. The general time 
of planting it, is dane the middle of March and the 
beginning of June, or, more particularly, from the middle 
of April to the middle of May. 

Mr. Ray was of opinion, that there are only two real- 
ly diſtinct ſpecies of this plant; but Mr. Miller is certain 
there are three, which do not alter by culture, and he 


« The firſt of theſe, with yellow grains, grows natu- 
rally in the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, and has a very 
large ſtrong ſtalk, which riſes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet. Its leaves have a broad white mid-rib, are 


(for maize has both male and female flowers, ſituated at 
remote diſtances on the ſame plants) come out in branch- 
ing ſpikes at the upper part of the ſtalks, and are from 
eight to ten inches long. The female flowers come out 
from the bottom of the leaves on the fide of the ſtalk, and 
are diſpoſed in a cloſe, long, thick ſpike, which is covered 
cloſely with their leaves: out of the end of this cover 
hangs a thin long bunch of filaments or threads, which 
are ſuppoſed to convey the farina facundans of the male 
flowers to the germe of the female. When the ſeeds of this 
ſort are ripe, the ſpikes or ears are nine or ten inches long, 
and ſometimes a foot : but theſe rarely ripen in England. 

« The ſecond fort, which has white grains, is culti- 
vated in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The ſtalks of this 
ſpecies are ſlenderer than thoſe of the former, and ſeldom 
riſe more than ſix or ſeven feet high. Its leaves are like- 
wiſe narrower, are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and 
their tops hang downward. The ſpikes of the male flow- 
ers of this are ſhorter than thoſe of the former ſort, and 
the ears, or ſpikes of grain are ſlenderer, and not more 
than fix or ſeven inches long. The grains of this ſort do 
not come to maturity in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves 
very warm, and they are planted early in a warm ſoil and 
ſituation. | | 

« The third ſpecies, which has a yellow and white 
ſpike, is cultivated in the northern parts of America, and 
alſo in Germany. The ſtalks of this are ſlender, and ſel- 
dom rife more than four feet high. Its leaves are ſhorter 
and narrower than thoſe of the two former, are hollowed 
like the keel of a boat, and their tops hang down. The 
ſpikes of the male flowers of this ſort are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the others, and the ears, or ſpikes of grain, are ſeldom 
more than four or five inches long. This ſort ripens per- 


fectly well in England, in as little time as barley, and 


therefore may be cultivated here to advantage.” 5 
This plant is ſeldom cultivated in England for uſe, tho' 
it might probably turn to good account, as was lately ex- 
perienced by a gentleman in Eincoluſhire, who planted 
this corn in an open field, where it ripened perfectly, and 
yielded an abundant crop; but very great quantities of it 
are raiſed in Aſia and Africa, in ſeveral parts of France, 
in Italy, Germany, and North America; its culture in 
the latter is given in the following manner, by a very 
worthy and ingenious gentleman of that country, who 
ſpeaks from his own knowledge. 
« The Engliſh in North America plough the ground 


thoroughly before the grain is planted. They ſeldom, if 


ever, dung the whole face of the field, but ſometimes put 
a little dung in each hill of corn, if they think the ground 
requires it. Where fiſh are plenty, in the planting ſea- 
ſon, they put two or three ſmall fiſh into each hill, with 
the grain. | 


&« In order to plant the corn, they make trenches, or 


furrows, with a plough, acroſs the field, at certain di- 


vered. Three or four grains are commonly - planted for 
each hill. The intermediate ground is afterwards plough. 
ed at leiſure, as the plants grow, and want more loo 
earth for the roots to ſpread in. The hills are made at the 
time of weeding ; ſome loofe earth being then hoed up 
over the roots, and round the ſtems or ſtalks of the co 


The corn is planted at different diſtances in different 


places. In the northern colonies, the Indian corn proyy 
leaves being proportionably ſmall, the plants do not require 
ſo much ground as in the ſouthern colonies, where the 

frequently riſe to fourteen or fifteen feet. The ſpace ge- 
nerally allowed for the loweſt plants, is three feet, and for 
the higheſt five or ſix. This diſtance may be more ne. 
ceſſary in our manner of cultivating this corn; more 
ground being required to nouriſh three or four plants than 
one; for I do not know that we ever pluck up any of the 
plants. An advantage attending this method is, that the 
labour is Jeſs in hilling ; three or four plants being earthed 
up in the ſame time as one ; and there is more room for 
paſſing between the rows when the corn is to be weeded. 
* At the ſame time that the corn is weeded, the ground 
is looſened round the plants, with a hoe, and the hills are 
raiſed and enlarged from time to time, by adding more 
earth. The morning, before the dew is off, and the 


evening, are reckoned better for this work, than the 
middle of the day. | | 


univerſal practice: the deſign being to give the plant more 
nouriſhment, and to ſupport it better againſt the winds : 
but of late, ſome planters have thought it better to plant 
in holes: the reaſon is, that this plant requires a good deal 
of moiſture ; and indeed nature, by the form and poſition 
of the leaf, appears to have intended the receiving of the 
rain that falls around, and conducting it to the ſtalk, and 
by that down to the roots: but a hill round the ſtalk, 
tends to throw the water off to a greater diſtance : and as 
to ſupporting the plants, they ſay the hills do not affect it, 
becauſe, by covering the ftalks in that part from the air 
and ſun, which would harden and ſtrengthen them, the 


by rather weakens them. | 

The panicles, or toſſils, contain the farina fecun- 
dans of the plant, and therefore ſhould not be cut off till 
the grain in the ear is filled. If the toſſils of a whole field 
ſhould be cut off before that time, there would be no 
grain at all in the ears. This has been proved by experi- 
ment. | | 
“In the more ſouthern colonies, where hay is ſcarce, 
and the leaves of this corn are very large, they cut them 
off for fodder : but in the northern colonies, where there 
is plenty of hay, and the leaves of the corn are ſmall, 
they generally neglect cutting off the toſſils, and ſtripping 
off the leaves. They are left on the ſtalks, and the cattle, 
being turned into the fields, after the corn is oathered in, 


good as what has been cut in ſeaſon, : 
% An eaſy way of taking the grain out of the ears 5 
to rub one againſt another, holding one in each hand. 


„ When the ears are ſtript of their huſks, they fe 


reckoned in the beſt ſtate for preſervation z much better 
than when the grain is rubbed off from the ear: for ger 
they ſay, inſects can get at the ſoft part of the grain, ane 
eat into it, which they cannot do while the ſoft part 1s con- 
need with the cob in the ear, and the hard flinty part © 
every grain turned outward, and the grains cloſe to eac 
other. | | 
«© To preſerve this corn, they make in North * 
a ſort of bins, or cages, which they call corn-cribs, 1 
16 feet long, and five or ſix wide, widening — — — 
tap a foot or more. They are made of ſapling poles, t ws 
four inches diameter, framed roughly together, by. 


; ch a diſ- 
ing the ends where they croſs the corners, = — from 


for the 


air. Theſe bins ſtand abroad, and have a lügt. h 


covering, or thatch, to keep out the rain. ich mats 
burry their corn in holes in the ground, lined wit 


ances from each other, and croſs theſe with others of the 
ſame diſtance, which divide the field into fquares ; agg 
where the trenches interſect, the grain is put in, and p- 


4 
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and dry leaves. _ ; 
The manner of uſing this corn in 8888 may 
"Teas this advantage over wheat, that ſubl1ita daun 


iS various. 


low ; ſeldom exceeding four or five feet in height; and te 


«© The hilling of the corn, as it grows, has been the 


mould around them keeps them ſoft and tender, and there - 


eat what they like of them: but they are not eſteemed o 
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drawn from your corn- fields long before the general bar- 
veſt: for the green ears roaſted, are delicate food; 
and as the corn ripens and grows harder, the ears boiled 
are good eating, with butter and ſalt. When it 1s ripe, 
the corn parched and ground into meal, is the hunting 
and war proviſion of the Indians, being light to carry, 
and affording good nouriſhment. They mix a little of it 
with water, and it needs no other cooking, having already 
paſſed the fire in the parching. The grain ſoaked in wa- 
ter, will part with its ſkin when beat in a Jarge mortar 
with a wooden peſtle: then it is boiled, and eaten with 
milk. Being pounded coarſely, dry, it is alſo boiled and 
eaten as rice. Bag puddings, and baked puddings made 
of it properly, are very good. The meal is alſo boiled 
with water, to make what they call a haſty pudding, which 
they eat with butter and ſugar, or with milk, This haſty 


pudding, or boiled meal, being mixed with twice as much | 


dry wheat flour, and worked into loaves, makes much 
better and pleaſanter bread than flour alone. All creatures 
fed with Indian corn, have firm and fat fleſh : the pork of 
corn- fed hogs, is reckoned the fineſt in the world for taſte 
and goodneſs; their fat is milk-white, and as hard as 


butter. The horſes of Virginia and Maryland, whoſe | 


chief fodder is the leaves and ſtalks of this corn, are reck- 
oned the hardieſt of the ſpecies, bearing moſt labour, and 
requiring leaſt care; and the people of thoſe countries 
where it is the common food of men, are healthy, ſtrong, 
and hardy,” | ED Sh” | 
This corn is thought to keep better than wheat, and has 
frequently been of infinite ſervice in many countries in 
times of ſcarcity of other fgrain, It anſwers all the pur- 
poſes of the white pea, of about the ſize of which its 
grains are, and would certainly be a better ſubſtitute for 
the poor, than bean-flour, or ſome other ſorts, which have 
been uſed even in England, where maize may doubtleſs be 
cultivated to advantage in light ſandy lands, in which 
beans and peas do not thrive well. It is excellent for feed- 
ing poultry, either given whole to the larger ſort of fowls, 
er broken a little for the ſmaller. The Breſcians, in par- 
ticular, who are remarkable for the fatneſs of their capons, 


uſe a great deal of it for this purpoſe. The Indians reckon |. 


it a good remedy in all acute diſorders; and it has been 
obſerved, that thoſe people are very little ſubject to the 
ſtone, which ſome aſcribe to their living upon this corn. 
They extract from its ſtalk, when green, a ſweet ſyrup, 
which anſwers all the ends of ſugar ; and when the ſtems 
are diveſted of their ears, and dried, they make excellent 
fences, coverings of ſheds, &c. | | | 
The Indians, and ſome Engliſh, particularly where the 
ground is good, and has been well manured with fiſh, 
plant with the maize, in every corn hill, a kind of French 
beans, which run up the ſtem of the corn, and are ſup- 
ported by it : others plant potatoes, gourds or pumkins, and 
others again ſow turneps, in the intermediate ſpaces be- 
tween the hills. : 

Some curious perſons, by way of experiment, have 
planted ſeeds of only one colour in the ſame field, with- 
out any other coloured ſeeds near them, and their produce 

has been intirely of the ſame colour: but when the rows 
have been planted alternately with grains of different co- 
lours, they have interchanged, and produced a mixture of 
all the forts in the ſame row, and frequently, as was ſaid 
before, on one and the ſame ſpike, It is even affirmed, 
that they will mix with each other at the diſtance of four 
or tive rods, if no tall fence or building ſtands between, ſo 
as to intercept their communication. | | 

Mr. Miller,, who mentions this, very rightly recom- 
mends the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, as, in all reſpects, fitteſt 
for the culture of maize; and gives the following as a me- 
thod in which it has ſucceeded beyond expectation. 

| The land, which was very light and ſandy, and far 
from being rich, was ploughed deep before winter, and 
laid up in high ridges till the ſpring, when it was broken 
fine with the harrow, It was ploughed again in April, 
laid level, harrowed ſmooth, and then ſowed in drills four 
feet aſunder, into which the ſeeds were dropped at the 
diſtance of about eight or nine inches from each other. 

hen the plants were about three inches high, they were 
thinned with a hand-hoe, by cutting up ſome of them 
where they. grew too cloſe, and the intervals between the 


rows were ploughed ſhallow, to deſtroy the young weeds : 
34 | | 1 
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but when the ſtems were advanced, the ground in the in- 
tewals was ploughed deep, and the earth laid up to the 
plants on both ſides; and when the weeds began to grow 
again, a third ploughing was. given, to deſtroy them. This 
kept the ground pretty'clean from weeds till the corn was 
ripe, as the ſeaſon did not prove wet; for otherwiſe a 
fourth ploughing would have been neceſſary. Each of the. 


ſtalks of theſe plants produced from three to fix ſpikes of 


Sir Richard Bulkley, who planted ſome of this corn in 


Ireland, from ſeed which grew in Brandenburgh, had, 


from each of his grains, which were ſet a foot aſunder in 


rows about a yard diſtant from each other, from three to 
ſix ſtems, and upon each ſtem three ſpikes or ears of corn, 
with two hundred and forty grains in each ſpike. An 
amazing increaſe ! | 8 

Some good huſbandmen in France, have cultivated this 
grain upon nearly the ſame principles as thoſe which Mr. 
Miller points out. The little differences in their methods 
may not be un- inſtructing: for which reaſon we ſhall here 


give the ſubſtance of M. Duhamel's account of their ma- 


nagement of this corn. J | 
« Maize thrives better in a light and ſandy ſoil, than i 

Riff and clayey land, It cannot do without dung; * 

the ground intended for it ſnould receive two good plough- 


ings in March. A third ploughing, which is given to- 


wards the end of April, makes the furrows for the ſeed; 
and what clods remain after this, are broken by hand, the 
furrows then preventing the uſe of a harrow. 

« A fine clear day is choſen in May, to ſow the 
ſeed, which is done by making at the bottom of the fur- 
rows, with a ſtick or other inſtrument, ſmall holes, into 
each of which two grains of maize are dropped. The 
furrows are a foot and a half aſunder; and the holes, at 
the ſame diſtance from each other, are diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner that they form a kind of quincunx. 

« When the corn is riſen, the weakeſt of the two 
plants is plucked up, where both ſeeds have ſprung; and 
where neither of them has grown, two new grains are 
planted. 


hoed round each plant; and as they ſtand in the bottom 
of a furrow, the mould which crumbles down, from time 
to time, lays freſh earth to their roots, and helps to ſup- 
port them. About the end of July, a flight hoeing is 
given them, which is the laſt; and in ſo doing the earth 
is laid toward the roots of the plants. | 


«© The panicles of the male flowers, which grow at the 
top of each plant, and are well known not to contain any 


grain, are cut off about the middle of Auguſt. But care 
muſt be taken that the grain be impregnated before they 
are cut off; which may be known by the then turgid ap- 


| pearance of the outward covering of the ears: nor ſhould 


the panicles be cut off from all the plants at the ſame 
time; becauſe ſome of the ears are not impregnated-till a 
fortnight after others. Theſe panicles are excellent food 
for cattle, When they are cut, or ſhortly after, all the 
leaves are ſtripped off the ſtalks, together with all the 
blighted and ſmutty ears: for it is ſaid that the good ears 
would not grow ſo large, nor the grains be ſo well nou- 
riſhed, if they ſhould be left upon the ſtalks. All theſe 
leaves and ears are given as fodder to oxen ; and it is re- 


markable, that thoſe creatures are fonder of the ſmutty 
ears than of all the reſt. 


« 'The time for reaping maize is towards the end of 
September. The ears are then gathered by hand, and put 


into baſkets, in which they are carried and laid in heaps 
from ſpace to ſpace in the field; after which they are load- 
ed in carts, carried home, and ſpread upon an even floor 
prepared for that purpoſe. They are then taken out of 
their ſheath or hood, and dried in the ſun before they are 
laid up in the granary; or elſe the grain is taken out at 
that time. Maize which has been well dried in the ſun 
will keep ſeveral years, and not be the leſs fit for ſowing. 
The granary ſhould be very dry, and the corn laid up in 
it ſhould be turned at leaſt every three months, to prevent 
its growing muſty, or being attacked by inſects. OP 
There are two ways of. taking out the grain. The 
firſt, which is the moſt expeditious, is by threſhing it with 
a flail: but in this method a great deal of the corn is 
broken = bruiſed. The ſecond, and more common, is 
5 5 | 


« Towards the middle of June, the ground is hand- 
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by rubbing the ears hard againſt the edge of a flat piece of 


iron. This eaſily ſeparates the grains from the ſpike, 
or cob, without hurting them, and this remainder of the 
ear is very good food for oxen. 

« As ſoon as the ears are gathered, the ſtalks remaining 
in the ground are plucked up, and laid by for winter fod- 
der, for oxen. The field is afterward ploughed up as ſoon 


as poſſible : it being the general opinion of farmers, that 
the roots of the maize would otherwiſe continue to fuck. 


up the rich particles of the earth. Whether this be true, 
ar not, their notion is, that if this ploughing ſhould be 


deferred, the next year's crop would certainly ſuffer by it. 


c When maize is planted only for fodder, particularly 
of cows and oxen, it is ſowed very thick, and harrowed 
in, or covered with a rake, in a good foil, which has 
been ploughed twice, and well dunged: but it is obſerved, 


that in theſe thick ſowings, all the female flowers are | 


barren, and produce no grain: and it likewiſe is ſo great 
an impoveriſher of land, that though the ground be 
dunged every time it is planted, wheat never does fo well 


| where this corn has grown, as in the neighbouring fields 


where it never was.” 

M. Aimen, M. D. in the province of Guyenne, where 
great quantities of this corn are raiſed, obſerves to M. Du- 
Hamel, 1. That it is important to ſow maize rather in the 
beginning than at the latterend of May; becauſe, if it 1s 
ſowed early, the plants will have acquired ſufficient ſtrength 
before the great heats, to ſhoot out then with vigour ; 
nor will their ears be burnt, or liable to that barrenneſs to 
which they are ſubje& when this corn is ſowed late ; be- 
ſides which, the ſtalks will be ſtronger, and their ears larger 
and fuller of grain. 2. That the ears of maize are 
greatly hurt by cutting the panicles too late; and that they 
ought to be cut before the hoods are open. By leaving a 
plant with its male flowers at every twenty feet diſtance, 
all the female ears will be impregnated, 

In two different, but ſucceſſive years, this gentleman 


ſingled out two rows of maize, the plants of which ſeemed 


to him equally ſtrong. He cut off the panicles of the 
male flowers of all the plants in the firſt row, before their 
hoods opened, and let the panicles of the other row re- 
main till the uſual time of performing this operation : the 


_ conſequence was, that the female ears of the firſt row 


were much the largeſt and beſt filled with grain. 

He likewiſe ſowed a row of maize at a diſtance from 
any other field planted with that corn, and cut off the 
panicles of that row before the hoods were opened ; leav- 
ing only one plant with its male flowers at every twenty 
feet diſtance. At harveſt, he obſerved, 1. That all the 
female ears of all the plants were impregnated. 2. That 
the female ears of the plants which had loſt their male pa- 
nicles early, were thicker, longer, and fuller of corn than 
any others. 3. That the female ears of the plants whoſe 


that in ſome parts of them the grains were abortive. 


To ſatisfy himſelf whether it be beſt to ſow maize 


thick, or thin, he planted three different ſpots of ground 
with this corn, on the third of April 1753. The ſeed 
uſed for the firſt, where the grains were placed about a 
foot and a half afunder, according to the common prac- 
tice of the country, in which experience had inſtructed 
the huſbandman, weighed one ounce and one penny- 
weight: the ſecond, in which the grains were only a foot 
aſunder, was ſowed with two ounces and two penny- 
weights of ſeed : and the third, in which they were but 
fix inches apart, was ſowed with four ounces and a half. 
The firſt ot theſe ſpots produced eighteen pounds and four 
ounces of grain : the ſecond, fifteen pounds ſeven ounces : 
and the third, eleven pounds two ounces. A manifeſt 
proof, as M. Duhamel obſerves, that ſome ſorts of grain 
will not thrive unleſs they are ſown very thin ; -and that, 
for want of this precaution, a great deal of corn is often 
loſt, and the crops are conſiderably diminiſhed. 

As maize is a large plant, and requires much nouriſh- 
ment, it would certainly be right to try the culture of it 
with the horſe- hoe: to this end, it will be proper to plant 
the rows two feet aſunder, and the grains in them twelve 
or fourteen inches apart. All the neceſſary hoeings may 
then be given with the cultivator drawn by one horſe; 
and I believe, with Mr. Miller, M. Aimen, and M. Du- 


MAIL. 


bamel, that the corn will thrive the better for it, and the 
land be afterwards fitted for other grain. It is worth the 
while of thoſe who live in the countries where maize is 
cultivated, to try what will be the effect of this method 
MALANDERS, cracks in the bend of a horſe's knee, 
that diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted matter; they are often 
the occaſion of lameneſs, ſtiffneſs, and the horſe's tumbl- 
ing. | | 
This diſtemper is cured by waſhing the parts with a 
lather of fope warmed, or old 4 = and then — 
ing over the cracks a ſtrong mercurial ointment ſpread on 
tow, with which they ſhould be dreſſed, night and morn. 
ing, till all the ſcabs fall off: if this ſhould not ſucceed 
anoint them night and morning with a little of the follow. 
ing, and apply the above ointment over it. 


Take of Æthiops mineral half an ounce ; white vi. 
trio] one dram ; ſoft green ſope ſix ounces : anoint 
with this often, but firſt clip away the hair, and 
clear the ſcabs. On their drying up, it may be 
proper to give a gentle purge or two; or the nitre- 
balls may be taken advantageouſly for a fortnight 

or three weeks. Bartlet's Farriery. 
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MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it for making a potable 
liquor called beer, or ale, by ſtopping it ſhort in the be- 
ginning of vegetation, | 

It is ſaid, that the ſoil on which barley grows makes a 
conſiderable difference in the grain, and that the barle 
fitteſt for malt is that which grows on a rich, light, or 
gravelly ſoil, and which has been raiſed from ſeed brought 
from a farm of a different foil and ſituation. The fulleſt 
and largeſt grains of ſuch a crop ſhould be choſen for 
making malt. It ſhould be heavy and perfectly ſound, 
and ſuch as has not ſuffered any accident in the field, 
[ts being a little heated in the mow, is by ſome reckon- 
ed an advantage, becauſe the grain will be the more 
equally dried, and will conſequently the more - equally 
imbibe water. If it has been ſo much mow-burnt as to 
look blackiſh when broken at the root end, or, as Mr. 
Combrune ſays, if it has ſuffered a heat of 120 degrees, 
it is unfit to make good malt. It is alſo found by ex- 
perience, that barley taken immediately from the field 
does not malt ſo kindly as that which has been ſome 
time in the houſe, or mow. Special care ſhould be 
taken that it be free from the ſeeds of weeds ; for theſe, 
in the malting, are apt to give the grain a bad taſte, 
which cannot be afterwards got rid of. 

By germination, all the principles of barley are put 
in action. The heat which it undergoes in malting 
ſeparates and divides its parts; and the viſcidity which it 
before poſſeſſed is removed by the looſer texture of its 


] oils, and their intimate union with the ſalt, which gives 
panicles had been cut late, were ſmaller and ſhorter, and 


way the ſweetiſh taſte that diſtinguiſhes it from bar- 
+ £8 | | 

In order to its being malted, the barley is put into 2 
ciſtern lined with lead or ftone, and covered with wa- 
ter about ſix inches deep above the barley, to give room 
for its ſwelling. All the good grain will fink in the 
water; but, after ſtirring it, the imperfect or diſtempered 
grains will riſe to the ſurface. Theſe ſhould be ſkim- 
med off, and given to poultry or hogs, for they will 
never make good malt. By the water's gaining admit- 
tance into the barley, a great quantity of the air is ex- 
pelled; as appears from the number of bubbles which riſe 
on the ſurface. 

The barley is left in the water two or three days, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the heat of the weat 
and the drynefs of the barley. A judgment is formed 
that grain is fully ſaturated with water, from its appear” 
"ing turgid, and eaſily giving way to an iron rod drop- 
ped perpendicularly into it. . Or, take a corn from the 
middle of the ciſtern, and hold it fteadily, by the two 
ends, between the fore - finger and thumb: preſſ it gently, 
and if it continues firm when ſo preſſed, and the ſkin 
does not break, it muſt ſoak longer: if it cruſhes toge” 
ther and feels mellow, and the ſkin crack, it is water 
enough. Nicety in this is a material point, and can de 
learnt only by experience. If the grain ſhould be iu 


| fered to remain too long in the water, it W a _ 
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40 loſe part of its ſweetneſs. When it has been ſteeped 


ciently, the water is drawn off. 
bal The Bi uſed for this purpoſe ſhould be that of a 
clear running Pream, or rain water; or, if ſuch cannot 
de had, pond water, provided it be ſweet and clean, 
will do very well; or pump water, which ſhould be ren- 
dered ſoft if it be naturally hard. If the water made uſe 
of is any way tainted, it communicates to the malt a 
taſte which it never loſes. Mr. Combrune adviſes the 
adding of lime to the water in which the barley is ſteep- 
ed: but this ſeems to be improper, becauſe it appears 
from Dr Home's experiments that lime renders water 
hard. 5 | 

From the ciſtern, the barley is laid in a regilar heap, 
or couch, where it muſt remain thirty hours, or till it 
contracts a heat. It muft then be worked in one or more 
heaps, and turned every four, fix, or eight hours, accord- 


ing as the weather is cold or hot. When it begins to 


ſpire, it ſhould be turned every three or four hours, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air; and as it comes 
(for ſo its ſpiring is commonly termed) the heap muſt be 
ſpread thinner to cool it, leſt it be heated too much, and 
the germination be carried on too faſt, by which the oils 
would be too much conſumed. The turning of it muſt 
be continued in proportion as it is more or leſs flow in 
growth, ſo that it may be brought tolerably dry to the kiln. 
When the roots begin to deaden, the couch muſt be thick- 
ened again, and often turned, that the growth of the 
roots may not revive. At this time, the ſpire ſhould be 
near piercing through the outer ſkin of the barley : for if it 
grows quite out, the ſtrength of the malt will be too much 
conſumed. After the malt is made thus far, the common 
practice is to lay it at once on the kiln: but the beſt way 
is to gather it all up in one heap, to let it lie in that ſtate 
twelve hours, and then to turn it every fourth hour, dur- 
ing the ſpace of twenty-four hours. | 
No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to tread on the malt with 
their ſhoes, while it is on the floor; becauſe many grains 
are inevitably bruiſed thereby, and theſe, vegetating no 


longer, afford the roots of the other grains a ſubſtance in- 
to which they extend their fibres, and are by that means 


intangled in bunches: and befides this, the bruiſed corn 
acquires a degree of putrefaction which taints the liquor 
made of the malt intermixed therewith. Equal care ſhould 
alſo be taken, that the grain be not bruifed by any other 
means, | 

Mr. Combrune thinks, that the time moſt proper for 
malting is when the temperature of the air is ſuch that 
barley begins naturally to germinate, at which ſeaſon the 
thermometer marks from between thirty-two to forty de- 
grees. How far that time may be extended, experience 
alone can determine. The warmer the weather is, the 


greater muſt be the diſadvantage under which the maltſter 


labours; becauſe the motion of the fluids is then fo ſtrong, 
that the proceſs goes on too quick, and the finer parts are 
apt to fly off; the conſequence of which is, that inſtead 
of a ſweet, the malt inclines to a bitter tafte, the oils be- 
ing turned rancid. This is ſo univerſally experienced, 
that brewers carefully avoid purchaſing what is termed lat- 
ter made malt. | 
The grain thus prepared for drying is ſpread on the 
kiln, where, meeting with a heat greater than is ſuited to 
vegetation, its farther growth is ſtopped. 
the kiln three or four inches thick, ahd turned every three 
or four hours. The Jaying of it thicker is attended with 
Inconveniencies, among which is particularly its being un- 
equally dried; and therefore that ſhould be avoided. The 
ſtrength and duration of the fire is different, according as 
the malt is intended to be dried,. pale, amber, or brown. 
he pale malt requires more leiſure, and leſs fire, than the 
amber or brown. ; | 
Pale and amber malt are dried with coke or culm, 
Which not emitting any ſmoke, give the malt a brighter 
colour, and do not communicate that bad reliſh which 
malt has when dried with wood, firaw, &c. the ſmoke of 
which taints it. Coke is beſt, becauſe its fire gives A 
ſteady and conſtant heat, whereby the malt is dried uni- 


tormly. If wood, or any vegetable fuel is uſed, it ſhould 


© Extremely weil dried, in order that, being as free as poſ- 
ible from moiſture, it may yield the leſs dt * 


It is ſpread on 
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The ſize of the malt kiln is generally proportioned to | 


the quantity of malt for which it is intended. Some build 


their kiln ſquare, and others make it round; but this laſt 


| 


þ 


, 


is undoubtedly the. beſt form, becauſe the heat of the fire 
is more equally diffuſed therein, and the grain is of courſe 
more equally dried, Various ſubſtances have been made 
uſe of for covering the kiln, ſuch as tiles, plates of tin, 
and wire: of theſe, the wire is to be preferred, becauſe it 


does not contract fo great a degree of heat as to parch the 


grain in contact with it: but, for this very reaſon, hair 
cloth is preferable to any other covering; becauſe, when 


any part of the malt is in immediate contact with a ſub- 


ſtance much more ſolid than itſelf, and therefore capable 
of receiving a proportionably greater degree of heat, the 
malt in contact with that heated body is parched or burnt, 
by heat which is not equally diffuſed through the whole 
maſs, which maſs cannot therefore be all equally heated. 
The hair cloth is ſpread upon ſmall wooden rafters, and 
theſe are ſupported by bars of iron laid acroſs the kiln. 

An ingenious and attentive maltſter marked the degree of 
heat in the malt whilſt on the floor : and the reſult of his 
obſervations in this reſpect is as follows. During the firſt 
ten days that the malt was on the floor, the heat in it was 
between 50 and 60 degrees. During the next three or 
four days, the heat was increaſed from 60 to 65 and 67 


degrees; and during the laſt days of its lying there, to 80, 


84, and 87, which laſt was the degree of heat when the 


malt was put on the kiln, There cannot be any abſolute 


rule as to the difference of heat during the different times 
in the proceſs of malting, becauſe it muſt be ſuited to the 
heat of the air: at leaſt we have not yet ſufficient data 
whereon to found ſuch a calculation. The heat of the 
malt on the kiln when fit for pale malt was 120 degrees, 
and when it was fit for brown the heat was 147. | 
This intelligent artiſt's obſervation, that the malt was 
fit for what is called pale malt when its heat was at 120. 
degrees, ſuggeſts a caution which ſhould be moſt carefully 
attended to, namely, that whatever colour it be intended 
to give to the malt, the heat at firft ſhould always be the 
ſame : thus, for example, malt which is dried to the 


degree of high brown, ſhould firſt be rendered pate malt, 


then amber, and ſo on progreſſively; not by a ſudden in- 


creaſe of the fire, but by a longer continuance thereof. 


In this manner, the whole body of the grain is equally 
and gradually dried ; whereas a ftrong and quicker fire 
would parch, or as it were ſinge the outſide, while the in- 
ternal parts remain moiſt : and as that moiſture is after- 


wards evaporated, it muſt crack the ſurrounding hardened 


cruſt, whereby the grain is again damaged in another 
reſpect. 


As ſoon as the malt is dry, it muſt be removed from the 


kiln, and ſpread thin, that it may cool to the temperature 
of the air. It cannot be ſuppoſed, that any of its parts are 


capable of retaining the fire in ſuch manner as not to ſuf- 
fer it to eſcape; though ſome have conceited that they do. 
In proportion as malts are dried, their particles are more 
or leſs ſeparated, and coming in contact with water, they 
ſtrongly attract from it particles which fill up their inter- 
ſtices. In maſhing, this action between the malt and the 
water generates a ſmall degree of heat, but no way dura- 
ble; though from hence aroſe the opinion, that brown 
malt is full of fire. | ; ; 
Barley may, at a medium, be ſaid to loſe, by malting, 
one fourth part of its weight, including what is ſeparated 
from it by the roots ſcreened off: but this proportion 
varies, according as it is more or leſs dried. | 
| The condition of the barley, as to its greenneſs or 
ripeneſs, at the time of its being gathered in, is clearly 


diſcernable when it is melted. If it was gathered green, 


it rather loſes than gains in quantity, the malt becomes 
of a ſmaller body, appears thrivelled, and often is un- 
kindly hard ; whilſt, on the contrary, that which was 
cut at full maturity increaſes in malting, appears plump, 
bright, and clear, if properly carried through the proceſs, 
and, on being cracked, readily yields that fine mealy 
ſubſtance ſo much deſired by the brewers. | 0 
Malt which has not had a ſufficient time to ſhoot, ſo 
that its plume, or acroſpire zs the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached to the inward ſkin of the barley, re- 
mains charged with too large a quantity of it's unattenu- 
ated 
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ated oils. All thoſe parts which have not been put in mo- 
tion by the act of germination, will, when laid on the 
kiln to dry, be ſo hardened, as not to be ſoluble in wa- 
rer, and conſequently will be loſt to the ſtrength of the 
drink. | | 
When malt is ſuffered to grow too much, or until the 
ſpire has ſhot through the ſkin of the barley ; though all 
that is left be malt, yet, as too large a portion of its 
oils will have been expended in vegetation, the malt will 
be greatly diminiſhed in proportion to what it ought to 
have been, and what remains cannot be fit to brew drink 
for long keeping, becauſe of the loſs of the oils. | 
Malt which has been duly worked on the floor, will, if 
it has not been (ufficiently dried on the kiln, be apt to ger» 
minate or ſprout afreſh ; perhaps to conceive ſo great a 
heat as to take fire; and ſhould it continue long with a 
moderate degree of heat, the leaſt evil that can be expect- 
ed, is that it will grow mouldy and have an ill flavour. 
Malt well worked, but over-dried, will be fo hardened, 
or its ſaponaceous quality will be ſo deſtroyed, that it will 
not imbibe from the air that moiſture which is neceſſary to 
mellow it, and render it fit for brewing : for when it has 
been previouſly ſoftened by the moiſture of the air, it 
mixes more eaſily and more intimately with the water, and 
by that means yields a more copious extract, than it would 
otherwiſe do. : | 5 
Malt juſt, or but lately, taken from the kiln, remains 
warm a conſiderable time Until it becomes as cool as the 
ſurrounding air, it does not mellow by the addition of a 
due quantity of moiſture from the air: and the wort made 
of ſuch malt requires a much longer boiling before it 
breaks, than that which is made of malt ſome months 
old. | | 
The practice of thoſe maltſters who ſprinkle water on 
malt newly taken from the kiln, to give it the appearance 
of having been made a proper time, or, to uſe their own ex- 
preſſion, to plump it, is highly blameable. It is, in fact, 
a downright fraud, practiſed chiefly becauſe leſs grain then 
fills the buſhel : but a farther evil is, that if it be not uſed 
ſpeedily, it heats, ſoon. grows mouldy, and ſuffers great 
damage. | Ee 
Malt dried on a kiln not ſufficiently heated muſt require 


of the fire: for want of which it will be in the ſame ſtate 
as malt not thoroughly dried. Or if the fire be too quick, 
or too fierce, inſtead of gently evaporating the water from 
the corn, it ſcorches the outward ſkin, and ſeparates it 
from the body of the grain. The malt to which this hap- 


pens is called blown malt; of which Mr. Combrune ob- 


ſerves, that, by the internal expanſion of its parts, it oc- 
cupies a larger ſpace than it ought to do. He adds, that 


if ſuch a fire be continued, it changes ſome parts of the 


grain into ſo brittle a ſubſtance, that the malt is ſaid to be 
| ach, The particles which are thus hardened will not 
diſſolve, or but in ſmall proportion: ſo that they fre- 
quently occaſion an almoſt total want of extract, which, 
in the phraſe of the art, is termed, ſetting the griſt. 


The goodneſs of malt may be known by the following 


marks. Bite a grain of it aſunder, and if it taſtes mel- 
low and ſweet, breaks ſoft, and is full of flour from one 
end to the other, it is good. If it has a round body, and 
upon putting fome grains of it into water, they ſwim on 
the ſurface, it is good. Barley ſinks in water, and malt 
that is not well made will do the ſame: but it is to be ob- 
ſerved that this is not an invariable proof, becauſe, if the malt 
be broken, or in the leaſt cracked, it will take in water, and 
ſink. Malt that is rightly made will not be hard, but of 
ſo mellow a nature, that if drawn over an oak board, a- 
croſs the grain, it will leave a white line upon the board, 
like a mark of chalk. Its ſmell alſo may be conſulted; 
for malt, though otherwiſe good, may have contracted an 
ill ſcent from the fuel, or from the water uſed in the 
ſteeping. 5 | 
efore malt is ground, it ſhould be freed from the tails 
and duſt, which would otherwiſe heighten the colour of 
the wort, render the liquor muddy, and give it a bad taſte, 
which could not afterwards be got rid of. The cylindrical 
ſieve will be. of excellent uſe for this purpoſe. | 

The malt muſt be broken, in order to its communicat- 
ing its virtue to the water. If it be ground too ſmall, its 


3 


tn 


flour will mix too freely with the water, and cauſe the 
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wort to run thick. Many are of opinion that the beſt wav 
is only to crack it, ſo that none of the grains may come 
out whole: for the intent is, that the water ſhould draw 
out an extract, but not be mixed with the mealy part, in 
the manner of a paſte, or gruel. Some think that mak 
is better ground by a ſtone mill, than by a ſteel one, he. 
cauſe the former bruiſes it, and the latter only cuts the 
grains. | | | 
After the malt is ground, it ſhould lie ſome time to me]. 
low, in a cool room, where no ſun comes. The time foc 
this is different, according to its kind. Brown malt ma 
be ground at from three to fourteen days before it is al 
in order that the corn, which is rendered uncommonly bard 
by that degree of drying, may be gradually ſoftened by 
the moiſture in the air; by which means it will become 
the more ſoluble in water. The pale malts require on] 
one or two days. After lying thus in the air, leſs maſh- 
ing ſuffices ; the ſtrength of the malt is more perfectly ex- 
tracted, and the beer will be conſiderably ſtronger than it 
would be with the ſame quantity of malt taken direct! 
4 kiln. Care muſt be taken that it get no damage 
in lying. | 
> .obſerves, that malt imbibes moiſture 
more readily by being ground and expoſed for ſome time to 
the air, than it does when whole; and that as the damp- 
neſs thus abſorbed by the grain is in reality ſo much cold 
water, malt which has been long ground requires to be 
maſhed with hotter water than it would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
ſary to uſe. See the article BREWING, 
The reader is obliged for the following uſeful obſerva- 
tions on the art of making malt to a very ingenious gen- 
tleman, who has practiſed the art many years. 
Experience, and a conſtant obſervation on effects and 
their cauſes, have, ſays he, made me maſter of ſome pieces 
of knowledge relative to this ſubject, which your farming 
readers may probably think worthy their attention: the 
reſult of this experience I ſhall Jay before them. 
The firft thing I ſhall mention, with regard to malt, is 
the benefit of changing the water whilſt it is ſteeping. 
Some maltſters think this change of water no ways ne- 
ceſlary ; others, on the contrary, approve of it, but do it 
indiſcriminately in the ſame proportion during the whole 
ſeaſon, They are in both reſpects wrong; for the times 
when the water requires to be changed ofteneſt are at the 
beginning and latter end of the ſeaſon, in autumn and 
ſpring, when the weather is warm; for in the middle of 
the winter the weather is too cold to admit of the water 
being at all changed to any advantage. Suppoſe the bar- 
ley to be left in ſteep forty-eight hours in the ſpring: if 
the weather is inclinable to be warm, the water may be 
in that ſpace of time changed three times ; in other caſes 
twice may be enough; but the beſt rule to go by, is that 
which follows. 5 7 
Every maltſter muſt know, that in the autumn and 
ſpring, if barley is left too long on the ſteep in the ſame 
water, the water will grow ſlimy, and ſometimes ſour: 
now 1 would adviſe the maſter to watch the changes of 
the water, and when he finds that it is ſmooth and olly to 
the touch, and that it is inclinable either to ſmell or taſte 
ſour, let him by all means have it inſtantly changed; but 
he muſt obſerve, if he regards his intereſt, a particular me- 
thod even in doing this. | 
The uſual way of changing the water is, firſt to draw 
off that in which the barley was ſteeping, and afterwards, 
by pails full, or by pumping, fill the ciſtern again. 
This I do not approve of, becauſe the barley when the 
water is drawn off lies cloſer, and is apt, in a very fort 
ſpace of time, to heat: this is a great damage to 5 
commodity, and, without precaution, a conſiderable los 
enſues. Now my method has always been, firſt to get 4 
hogſhead of water in readineſs near the ciſtern, whic 
cauſe to be thrown on the barley the inſtant the firſt _—_ 
is drawn off; and as a hogſhead of water 1s ſuſſicies : 
wet eight buſhels of barley, I add afterwards as Many % 
ſheads, fave one, as my ciſtern will wet quarter: in 
theſe means I avoid the danger of the barley heating © 
the ciſtern. bilſt he 
The conſequences of not changing the water hien 


barley is ſteeping, are often fatal to the malt, 2 
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ſuch as is made at Nayland; and that which lathers ſooneſt 
is moſt ſuited to his purpoſe. . | 


| I have already obſerved, that in the. ſpring and autumn | 


it is neceſſary to change the water often in which the 


barley is ſteeped : it ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that | 


in theſe ſeaſons the making of malt, in all its parts, is a 
very critical buſineſs ; particularly it is then neceſſary that 
the beds, or couches, ſhould be frequently turned, or the 
malt will not come kindly 5 but the tap root will be apt 
to ſhoot forth vigorouſly, ſtarving the other roots, and 
preventing them from accompanying it in its growth: this 
muſt be checked, and the remedy is, to turn the couch 
often, ſpread it thin, and give it a ſufficient quantity of 
air, at the ſame time keeping it cool and temperate. This 
will ſtop the progreſs of the firſt root, give the others 


time to ſprout, and the barley will malt kindly and re- | 


gularly. 9710 N 

A thin-ſkinned fine- coated barley is beſt for makin 
malt, and it is not the worſe for not being very full bodied ; 
yet would I by no means recommend a lean, half-ſtarved, 
unripe grain. | | 
Barley, which has grown on lands highly manured, is 
not ſo good for making malt, as that which has been pro- 
duced by land of a moderzte richneſs without any manure : 
in fact, a luxuriant ſoil, whether naturally fo, or enriched | 
by art, is not, in general, beſt for yielding barley for the 
-maltſter's uſe, Coed | 

For the reaſons above mentioned, never chuſe to buy 
barley from the farmers who have large crops, as it is 
moſtly a full-bodied grain they have to ſell. I prefer, for 
malting, a grain which is the produce of a ſoil that is ra- 
ther poor than rich, rather light chan ſtrong, and more in- 
clined to a gravel than a clay. ett £0 

This grain is elean-coated, taper, and elegant in its 
form, is full of flour, almoſt tranſparent when watered, 
and will be ſufficiently wetted in forty-eight hours. | 

This grain increaſes in the malting, fills the buſhel well, 
and makes a fine, ſweet, wholeſome, clean, full-bodied 
malt, from which the beſt of beer may be brewed, either 
brown or pale, according as the malt has been dried higher 
or lower. 2 + 210 1 YO. 3 
Now I have mentioned drying of malt, a few cautions 
on that head may not be amiſs. _ = 

My practice has been to give my malt as much drying 

as | could on the floor: this is not only a great ſaving of 
tuel to me, but is alſo attended with ſeveral other ad- 
vantages. | / 5 Hr 

I find that my malt, by being thus gradually diveſted of 
its outward moiſture, does not ſhrink ſo much when it 
comes to be laid on the kiln; of courſe it meaſures to 
more advantage : it is beſides of a better quality, having 
acquired no foreign taſte in drying. EL 

It may very eaſily be obſerved, that if malt is laid very 


damp on the kiln, a thick miſt, or ſmoky vapour, will] When heard this, I was not a little diſpleaſed ; how- 


immediately ariſe from the ſurface of it, which, being re- 
pelled and condenſed by the cold circumambient air, falls 
again on the malt, where, by the heat from the furnace, 
it is a ſecond time rarefied, and aſcends in clouds of team. 
This alternate rarefaction and condenſation of the moiſ- 
ture is of great dillervice to the malt, giving it often a 
diſagreeable muſty flavour, and making it beſides more 
unfit for keeping. | | 

Now, by my method of ſuffering the malt to receive a 
part of its drying on the floor, this inconvenience is, in 
a great meaſure, avoided ; for the groſs moiſture is al- 
ready evaporated before it is laid on the kiln, and that 
which remains:creates no great degree of ſteam, provided 
the fire in the furnace is not at firſt made to burn too 
r EE 
With this precaution I have often made pale malt as fine 
as J have any where ſeen, ſuch as ſome gentlemen, who 
long dealt with me frequently, nay, conftantly, praiſed, 
In drying this malt, I took care that there was, during the 
whole time it was on the kiln, but a very moderate, yet 
Equal, fire in the furnace. e. 
It I bad an inclination to have any malt high dried (for 
ſome like brown malt better than pale) when the moiſture 
was nearly evaporated, I cauſed the fire to be gradually en- 
creaſed till jt roared again in the furnace, taking cate that 


the 5 be properly ſtirred, leſt it proved kiln- 


forts of water near his houſe with ſome white-hard ſope, | burnt; and by this method I had a fine, ſweet, brown male, I 


fit for making harveſt beer, ſuch as ſome farmers are very 
-fond of brewing. MSIE Me TR dy aaa ol 
Many are of opinion, that. brown malt, uſed in the 
fame proportion with the pale, will make the ſtrongeſt 
beer; but this is certainly a miſtake; for I have often 


made the experiment with great preciſion, but could never 


find any material difference, and what difference there was 
at any time, ſeemed to me to be rather in favour of the 
pale than the-brown malt: this may eaſily be accounted 
for, as the flour in the pale malt always remained ſound 
and uninjured in the drying; whereas the brown malt 
would ſometimes, notwithſtanding all the care of the 
maltſter, be injured or parched by the fire, and that part 
which was parched had of conſequence loſt its ſpirit and 
virtue, : : | 

„I muſt, however, on this occafion, make one neceſſary 
remark, which is, that ſome pale malts are ſlack dried: 


g | theſe, I own, make a raw unwholſome liquor, which will 


not keep well; but if the pale malt is gradually and ſlow- 
ly dried by an uniform gentle heat, it will certainly anſwer 
he character I have already given of it, and will, beſides, 
(I have experience for my vouchet) keep as well as any 
brown malt whatever. Noone tap 
Maltſters in general are too little nice in the barley they 
buy. I have already ſaid ſomething on this head, to which 
I ſhall add, that I would by no means have them ever bar- 
gain for mixed grain: what I mean * mixed grain, is 
barley grown on various ſoils, and in different fields. There 
is a ſure diſappointment in buying ſuch grain, as the kerns 
will ſpire at different times, and ſome of them not at all; 
ſo that, after the couch is dried, ſome part of it will not 
be half malted, and a great deal of the remainder not malt- 
ed at all, E | . 
In order to avoid this misfortune, for ſuch it is, as the 
maltſter's cuſtomers will, with too much reaſon, find fault 
with his commodity, let him by no means attempt to buy 
tythe barley, for that he is ſure. is mixed: I experienced 
myſelf, many years ago, a great loſs by a purchaſe of the 
kind. A neighbouring farmer, with whom I was well 
acquainted, brought a ſample of barley ta market: I look- 


cheaper than.I could then buy of others : the lot conſiſted 
of one hundred quarters; but when it came home, and I 
had tried ſome of it, I think about ten quarters, I was 
greatly ſurpriſed to find the malt ſo bad, when examinin 
the barley with great attention, I ſoon diſcovered the rea- 
fon of it. Meeting the farmer, of whom [I had bought it, 
within a day or two afterwards, I aſked him how he came 
to ſell me mixed barley, adding, that I always thought he 
kept his grain with more care ſeparate : he ſoon unravelled 


the myſtery, by telling me, that it was the parſon's barley, 
not his own, which he ſold me. 


ever, reſolving to make the beſt of a bad bargain, I car- 
ried a ſample of it to market the next day, and ſold it to a 
hog-feeder for eighteen-pence a quarter leſs than I gave for 
it. This was ſome loſs ; however I was glad to get off fo 


and have impoſed on my cuſtomers for an hundred 
pounds. KY . 
TLo ſhew that I am not ſelf- intereſted, I will inform your 
readers of a method by which they may diſcover whether 
malt has been made of mixed, or in part unripe barley. Take 


malt; give it a gentle ſtirring, and the barley which has 
not been malted will ſink to the bottom; the half-malted 
grains will have one end ſunk, being in a vertical poſition; 
and the true good malt will ſwim. This experiment 
have often made, and never found it deceive me. 
The ſame barley, though ever ſo good, will not malt 
alike well at all times: for inſtance, take it as ſoon as it is 
houſed, it comes well, but whilſt it is in its ſweat, by no 


Ren: L 5 
In the ſame manner, barley which has been got in early 


the fame barley, if it is left abroad till rain falls on it to 


a large increaſe, 


5 L Alſo, 


ed at it, and though it was not very fine, I bought it, on 
account of his letting me have it ſix - pence a quarter 


well, as I would not have made the whole into malt, 


a bowl of water; throw into it a couple of handfuls of the 


means; yet after it has done ſweating, it comes well 


in a very dry ſeaſon, makes but indifferent malt; whereas 


looſen the huſk from the kernel, malts very well, and yields 
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Alſo, old barley, mixed with that of the laſt harveſt, 
does not malt well, for the reaſons above mentioned; 
it does not all ſpear, or put forth its beard, at the ſame 
Theſe I know are niceties which few maltſters attend 
to; yet I am certain that an obſervance of them, and ſome 


few more particulars, would increaſe their profits nearly | 


ten per cent, | 
A great many maltſters in the counties of Hertford and 
Eſſex, make prodigious quantities of malt for the London 
market; and there are often diſputes happen between the 
maltſters and the factors and buyers at Mark-lane, about 
the malt not holding out meaſure ; the. reaſon of which 
many of the country dealers are unacquainted with, and 
therefore know no other way of guarding againſt it, than 
by throwing in a buſhel or two extraordinary: this is ſome 
abridgment of their profits, and is beſides often unneceſſa- 
ry. One reaſon for this deficiency, is the avariciouſneſs 
of the maker, who is willing to have as large an increaſe 
as poſſible, to the amount of ſix pecks in eight buſhels; 
whereas, if the malt is intended for the London market, 
four pecks is all that can, with propriety, be allowed ; 
for it muſt not be drawn too long ; and this malt requires 


more cleaning by the ſcreen, &c. than that ſold in the | 


country. | | 
Malt, if it is not thoroughly cleaned, will heat in the 
hold of the veſſel that carries it; and the tails, being 
looſened, will fall off; the neceſſary conſequence of which 
muſt be a deficiency when it comes to be meaſured a ſe- 
cond time at the wharf or ware-houſe : now, to prevent 
any altercation or diſpute, let the maltſter always cauſe his 
commodity to be well ſcreened before it is meaſured into 
the ſacks to be carried on ſhipboard : he need then put up 
no more than the meaſure; he will gain himſelf a cha- 
racter as a clean good workman ; and I will anſwer for 
it, that the factors, if he makes his malt according to 
ſample, will readily give him one ſhilling a quarter more 
than his neighbours. | | 
MALT-DUST, the duſt, &c. that ſeparates from the 
malt in the act of drying. 


The following obſervations on the benefit of malt-duſt, 
as a manure for a ſtiff ſoil, with a relation of ſome ex- 
periments made to aſcertain its virtues, appeared in the 


Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. page 277. 


For the benefit of your farming readers, ſays this gen- 
tleman, I ſhall communicate a few experiments I made 
ſome time ſince, in order to try the virtue of malt-duſt 
as a manure for a crop of wheat, | 

I had often heard it aſſerted, that malt-duſt was much 
better ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat; for the 
latter lying a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt 
being ſown with it, the virtues of the manure were ex- 
hauſted long before the ſummer, when the corn principal- 
ly wants nouriſhment ; being advanced in its growth, and 
ſerved chiefly to make the wheat winter- proud. | 

Others, contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for 
wheat, and made it appear, that it often cauſed very good 
crops of corn, particularly after a hard winter, 

Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experi- 
ments, in order to determine this matter, I pitched upon a 
field of ten acres, which had borne a good crop of horſe- 
beans; after which it was ſown with turneps, which be- 
ing fed off, it was ſummer-fallowed, being intended for 
wheat. | 
The ſoil was a ſtiffiſn loam ; it was in good heart, and 
tolerably clean. | | 

I divided this field by deep furrows into ten equal parts, 
each containing one acre, numbered 7; 2, 3, 4, 5, ©, 7 

8, 9, and 10. od en 

The whole field, during the courſe of the fallowing, 
had four ploughings, which reduced it to a fine tilth. 

When wheat ſeed-time came, I ſowed number 1. broad- 
caſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and ploughed it in, 
laying on no manure whatever, <P 

Number 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat, 
after which I ſtrewed over it ten quarters, or eighty 
buſhels of malt-duſt, and ploughed that and the ſeed in 
together, 


| 


Number 3. I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame man: 


the latter end of January, 

Number 4. had a drefling of dung in the ordinary way, 
and was fowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other 
parts. 3 


in like manner ſown with wheat. 

Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the ſame quantity: 
and in February, after ſowing, received a half drefing i 
+. no dung, which had been feveral times turned and 
mixed. 1 

Number 7. after receiving a ploughing in the for; 
was ſown with ten pecks of Arioy Which Was Favs. 
ed in, and no manure at all applied. 

Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above, but had 
ten quarters of malt-duſt laid on it. 

Number 9. had in the winter a good dreſſing of dung, 
— was in the ſpring ſown with the fame quantity of 

arley. | a 1 | 

Number 10. was ſown with barley, like number 8. 
only it had five inſtead of ten quarters of malt-duſt laid 
on it. | | | SN 
It may be neceſſary, perhaps to obſerve, that all the 
pieces of wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and 
all the barley the ſecond week-in March. 

Soon after Chriftmas I went to take a view of my wheat, 


forward and flouriſhing ; though I muſt own there was in 
— but little difference between that and num- 
er 4. | | 
The numbers 1, 3, and 6. neither of them looked fo 
vigorous as thoſe already noticed; and number 5, ſeemed 
rather thin on the land ; but the-wheat plants were in 
good condition and healthy. 1 8 e 
In May I took another view of my wheat crops, and 
found number 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 
Number 2, gave me hopes of a large crop, and was 
ſurpriſingly clear of weeds. | 
Number 3. was greatly improved fince the laying on of 
the dreſſing of malt · duſt. | = | | 
Number 4. looked very vigorous and ſtrong, but was 
very foul, having ſeveral ſorts of weeds not to be met with 
in other parts of the land, | 
Number 5. was thin of plants, and they did not branch 
much ; however, they ſtill ſeemed healthy and ftrong. 


Number 6. was like number 3. greatly improved ; but 


weeds of a nature quite different from thoſe with which 
number 4. was infeſted, though the dung laid on both 
theſe parts was taken from the ſame heap. 


ley, when I found number 7. promiſing and clean. 
Number 8. was forwarder, and flattered me with th 

proſpect of a large crop. | e 
Number . was forward and fine, but foul with weeds. 

Number 10. bore much the ſame appearance as number 
8. and promiſed as well. 

At harveſt number 2. of the wheat was firſt fit to reap, 
after which ſucceeded number 4. the reſt were ready nearly 
at the ſame time. | 

Of my barleys, number 8. and 10. were firſt ready to 
mow. 
I ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve that thoſe crops 
which were cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for 
carrying. | | „ 


was obliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to London, 
about ſome particular buſineſs, I left orders with my 
bailiff, that they ſhould all be ſeparately threſhed and 
dreſſed as early as might be in the winter. 3 
The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinctiy 
noted to me, for I had ordered that particular care ſhoul 
be taken not to mix one with the other, and my orders 


cution. 


Number 1. unmanured, yielded of wheat = 20 
Number 2. manured with malt-duſt wen 
fowh - - oo 


4 


ner, except that I deferred ſtrewing on the malt-duſt, till 


Number 5. was dreſſed by ſheep- folding, and was alc, 


when I found that the acre marked number 2. looked moſt - 


it was foul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had many 


I, at this time, alſo looked at my pieces ſown with bar- 


I ordered theſe crops to be all laid ſeparately ; and as [ 


were, I found, on enquiry, punctually carried into ee 
Buſh. Pecks, 


- 28 3 
Number 


— 


Number 3. manured with malt-duſt ter 
Chriſtmas, by way of top-dreſſing — — 41 
Number 4. manured with dung in the ordi- 
nary way . — — | — — — — — 32 
Number 5. folded with ſheep — — — — 29 
Number 6. dreſſed with rotten dung in fe- 
„„ wn te 
Number 7. unmanured, yielded of barley = 32 
Number 8. manured with ten quarters of 
malt-duſt when ſown = = = = = — 48 
Number 9. manured with dung in the winter 40 
Number 10. manured, when ſown, with five 
quarters of malt-dufſt = = = — — — 44 © 


„ 


I muſt, with your leave, treſpaſs upon your reader's 


patience, till I make a few obſervations on the above ſtate | 


of the produce of my crop. | | 

Firſt, I conclude, that when malt-duſt is uſed as a 
manure for wheat, it is beſt to lay it on by * of top- 
dreſſing after the corn is come up, as the crop of number 
3. yielded above twelve buſhels more than that of number 
2. and I am apt to think that the virtue of the malt- duſt 
laid on number 2. was exhauſted before it could be of 
any eſſential ſervice to the crop; whereas, in number 3. 
the manure began to yield forth its virtues juſt as the wheat 
plants began to be in want of a freſh ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment. It was alſo obſervable, that the grains of wheat 
which grew on number 2. were thinner, and had leſs 
ſubſtance, than thoſe of number 3. the grain of which 
was fine, plump, and heavy. MOTT. 

The produce of number 4. convinces me that malt-duſt 
is, in many caſes, a better manure for wheat than dung, 
not only as it gives a larger encreaſe, but alſo becauſe it 
does not ſtock the land with deſtructive and devouring 
weeds. 

The wheat grown on number 5. was as fine as that of 
number 3. but conſiderably leſs in quantity, as appears by 
the account, | 1 
I do not much approve of the method purſued in num- 

ber 6. yet is it a good alternative, if the fatmer happens 
to have too little dung to dreſs all his fallows. 
I judge alſo malt-duſt to be a very good and profitable 
manure for a barley crop; but the yield of number. 10. 
being forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty- 
eight buſhels, which laſt is not an encreaſe in proportion 
to the additional quantity of manure Jaid on, I. thence 
judge that eight quarters, or ſixty-four buſhels, of malt- 
duſt, is the proper quantity of malt-duſt to lay on an acre 
for a barley crop, and that at the time of ſowing. 

When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln-duſt, 
which falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, 
which falls through the ſcceen whilſt the malt is cleaning 
before it is put up in ſacks, that may be applied to a better 
uſe, being generally given to pigs, and often to cows, 
in which Jaſt caſe it makes them give a great deal of milk. 

It has been ſuggeſted that the virtue of malt-duſt, as a 
manure, laſts only. for one crop; but this is. a miſtake, 
for when this manure is laid on in January or February, 
a good crop of barley may be had after the wheat, 5 

It (I mean malt-duſt) is of a very warm nature: this. 
has induced many farmers to think that it will burn a 
crop; and I will not anſwer for it but it might do ſo on a 
hot gravelly ſoil ; but on clay land, or a ſtiff loam, it ſeldom 
or never does any damage : and indeed the only danger is a 
dry time enſuing after it is ſpread on the land, er the 

it ſhower of rain waſhes it in, and ſecures the crop from 
all hazard of being burnt. 

Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have found 
that malt-duſt is for a ſtiff ſoil a better manure than dung; 


* 


but the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt | 


Profitable to lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by 
Way of top-dreſſing in Janvary or February : however, 
our I made the above experiments, they are all converts 
- my opinion, and are determined in future always to 
eſs their heavy wheat land with it after Chriſtmas. 
ne thing more in recommendation of this my favourite 
manure let me add before I conclude, that nothing ſurpaſſes 
it when laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amount of about 
eight quarters, or ſixty buſhels, on an acre, but not leſs. 
f 5 as have not ſeen its effects in this wa applied, 
ould be ſurpriſed at the large encreaſe of ſweet feed 


» — 


MAR 


which it occaſions: in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to 
dreſs ſuch land, and can get malt-duſt in a ſufficient 
uantity, will do well to uſe it, as they will be puzzled to 
find any thing in the extenſive circle of manures better 
adapted to the purpoſe. F | 
MANGER, the place or veſſel in which the horſe's 
corn is put. 3 | ” 
MANURE, a general name for ſoil of all kinds laid 


upon land to improve it. See DUNG. 


| The following Letter ſent to Dr. Templeman, Secretary to 
7 


e Society for promoting Arts, &c. to be by him communi- 
cated to the Committee of Agriculture, in Recommendation 
of a new Manure, is of too much Importance to be omitted 

ere. 


/ 


« STR | at: 
& As a firmer, like a chemiſt, ſhould loſe none of his 
materials, but make even his waſhings, runnings, and reſi- 
duums, turn out to his advantage, I have ſent you ſome 
account of an experiment I have made in manuring of 


agriculture, that they may communicate it to others. 
© I am poſſeſſed, Sir, of a farm of near three hundred 
pounds a year, and have in my yard, what you uſually ſee 


tinually running over ; and of courſe part of the matter 


As much of the eſſential quality of the dung is loft in 
this manner, (for part of the ſalts, whether fixed or volatile, 
will be waſhed into the pools, and when they over-run, 


of good huſbandry to carry this ſuperabundant water, or 
manure, (for ſo we may juſtly call it) on my land, which 


which the roads near Itondon are watered in the ſummer 
time to allay the duſt. | | 4 

„ That the experiment might be the more obvious and 
certain, I firſt tried it (in the beginning of March, 1763) 
on a few acres in the middle of a large meadow, and on 
ſome lands in the middle of a large field of wheat, where, 
in a little time, I found a conſiderable encreaſe, in growth, 
both of graſs and grain; and at hay time and harveſt, both 
the one and the other were much better crops than what 
the ſame lands produced that were not ſo manured. _ 

«© As a man, or even a boy, with one of theſe carts, and 
one horſe, may manure a great deal of land in a day, pro- 
vided it be near the yard, I would recommend the prac- 
tice to all my brother farmers ; for the expence is nothing, 


the encreaſe, by what I have ſeen, will be very great. 
This manure may be alſo laid, to great advantage, on 


time, when the rains will waſh the ſalts off the blade; or 
in the ſpring, when the lands are laid up for hay ; as the 


adheres to the blade of it. 5 | 

„This dung-water ſhould likewiſe be carried on the 
land, not at a time when it rains, but in the dry wea- 
ther, and at a time when the dung-water in the pools is 
of a deep brown colour, and ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſalts. By this means the land may be manured from 
time to time, and the pools kept almoſt empty for the 


Such mares as are deſigned for breeding, ought to be as 
free from defects as poſſible, and ſhould, no more than the 
ſtallions, have either moon-eyes, watery- eyes, or blood- 
ſhot-eyes; they ſhould have no ſplint, ſpavin, or curb, 
nor any natural imperfeQion ; for the colts will take after 
them : but choice ſhould be made of the beſt and ableſt, 
the moſt high ſpirited, beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped ; 
and the natural defects that may be in the ſtallion, ſhould 
be amended in the mare, as well as that which is amiſs in 
the mare ſhould be amended in the ſtallion. 7 6 

As for her age, ſhe may be covered when three years 


old; but the moſt convenient time is after four, when ſhe 
| | : will 


land, which I beg you will lay before the committee of 


in moſt farmers yards, two receſſes or.pools, as reſervoirs of 
dung and water. Theſe reſervoirs in wet weather are con- 


contained in them is carried off, by the neceſſary drains, 
into the highways, ditches, and rivers. _ I 


will be conveyed into the ditches, &c.) I thought it a part 


I did by means of a watering-cart, not unlike thoſe with 
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but the value of the time of the boy and the horſe ; and 


land that .is freſh ſown with barley, oats, or any other 
grain; but on grals it ſhould be only laid in the winter 


cattle will not feed on the graſs, while the dung, or ſalt, 


reception of freſh matter every time it rains ; and nothing - 
| will be loſt. „ 
MARE, the female of the horſe. See the article HoxsE. 
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will nouriſh her colt beſt; and though ſhe may breed till 
ſhe is thirteen, yet ſhe is not fit for it when ſhe is paſt ten, 

for the colt of an old mare is commonly heavy. Before a 
mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the houſe about ſix weeks, 
during which time ſhe ſhould be well fed with good hay 
and oats well ſifted ; and in order to render her conception 
the more certain, near a quart of blood may be taken 
from each ſide of her neck, about five or fix days before 
covering. Another method to bring a mare in ſeaſon and 
make her retain, is to give her, for the ſpace of eight days 
before you bring her to the horſe, about two quarts of 
hemp · ſeed in the morning, and as much at night; and if 
ſhe refuſes to eat it, to mingle it with a little bran or oats, 
or elſe to let her faſt for a while: and if the ſtallion alſo 
eat of it, it will greatly contribute to generation. 


Mares go with foal eleven months and as many days as 


they are years old; and therefore the propeteſt time for 
covering them is.in the beginning of June, that ſhe may 
foal the May following, when there will be plenty of 
graſs, which will afford the mares a great abundance of 
milk for nouriſhing their foals : but a mare ſhould never be 
covered while the is bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal 
to which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in her belly, 
will be prejudiced by it, and ſhe herſelf ſooner ſpent. 
After covering, let her, for three weeks or a month, have 
the ſame diet as before, and kept clean in the ſtable till the 
middle of May, with her feet well pared and thin ſhod : 
take her in again about the latter end of September, if not 
before, and keep her to the end of her foaling. If ſhe 


cannot readily bring forth, hold her noſtrils ſo as to ſtop | 


her taking wind; and if that will not do, diſſolve mad- 
der, to the quantity of a walnut, in a pint of ale, and 
give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot void her ſecundine, 
or after-burden, boil two or three handfuls of fennel in 
running water, then put half a pint of that liquor into as 
much ſack, or, for want thereof, into a pint of ale, with 
a fourth part of ſallad-oil, mixed together, and pour it 
luke-warm into her noſtrils, holding them cloſe for ſome 
time: otherwiſe give her green wheat, or rye, the laſt of 
which is beſt. 8 | FT. 
If the mare has but little milk, boil as much as you can 
get from her, with the leaves of lavender and ſpike, and 
bathe the udder with it warm, till the knobs and knots are 
diſſolved. She ſhould now drink only white water (which 
is bran put into water ;) give her alſo ſweet maſhes: and 
a month after foaling, let her have a maſh with ſome 


brimſtone or ſavin in it. | _ 
 MARYGOED, a flower much uſed as a pot-herb, 
and therefore planted in moſt kitchen-gardens. 
Marygolds are raiſed from ſeeds fown in March or 
April, in the place where the plants are to remain. 
They require no other culture than keeping them clean 
from weeds, and thinning them to the diſtance of about 
ten inches aſunder, that their branches may have room 
to ſpread. They will begin to bloſſom in June, and con- 
tinue in flower till the froſt kills them. Their ſeeds will 
ripen in Auguſt and September, and, if they are ſuffered to 
ſow ernte will produce a plentiful crop of young 
plants in the next ſpring: but as theſe will conſiſt of 
a mixture of good and bad forts, it is moſt adviſable 
to prevent this ſpontaneous growth, to fave the ſeeds of 
the beſt flowers only, and to ſow. each variety, whether 
ſingle or double, by itſelf. 
MARLE, a kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile earth, uſed in 
manuring land. | 
Mlarle is either grey, blue, brown, yellow, red, or 
mixed, and is known by its pure and uncompounded na- 
ture: beſides which, it is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral other 
matks, ſuch as, its breaking into little ſquare bits; its fall- 
ing eaſily to pieces, by the force of a blow, or upon being 
expoſed to the fun or froſt ; its feeling fat and unctuous; 
and its looking, when dry, after having been expoſed to the 
weather for ſome time, as if it was covered with a hoar- 
froſt, or fprinkled with fine ſalt. Even when mixed with 
the land intended to be mariured by it, the whole ſurface of 
the ſoil will have that whitiſh appearance. But the moſt 
unerring way to judge of 'marle, and know it from any 
other ſubſtance that may refemble it, is, to break a piece 
as big as a large nutmeg, and, when it is quite dry, drop 
it into a glaſs of clear water, where, if it be the right ſort, 
it will ſoon diſſolve into a ſoft and almoſt impalpable pap, 
2 FS 
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** 


blueiſh kind of ſtone. 


ſhooting up many ſparkles to the ſurface of the watel. 


ſhould always be put to that trial; becauſe, the more they 
efferveſce with them, the more valuable they are as ma: 


_— the ſun, like lime; eſpecially if any rain follows a 
ot day. ; | 5 
The farmers in Staffordſhire reckon the ſoft blue marle, 
which is moſt commonly found under clay, or low black 
ground, at the depth of ſeven or eight feet, the beſt for 
arable land, and the grey ſort the beſt for paſture. That 
which is of a browniſh colour, with blue veins in it, and 


little lumps of chalk or lime-ſtone, generally lying under 


Riff clays, and very hard to dig, is moſt efteemed in 
Cheſhire. The marle which is uſually found at the depth 
of about two feet, or a yard, on the des of hills, and in 
wet boggy grounds which have a light ſand in them, is 
very fat and cloſe, and reckoned the ſtrongeſt of all marles; 
for which reaſon it is particularly good for ſandy lands, 
This is commonly called peat-marle, or delving-marle. 
The. paper-marle, as it is fometimes called, frequently lies 


near coals, and flakes like leaves or pieces of brown paper, 


than which it is of a ſomewhat lighter colour. That 
which ſome writers call clay-marle, becauſe it looks like 
clay, is very fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- ſtones. 
Steel-marle breaks of itſelf into ſquare cubical bits. Theſe 
two laſt kinds generally lie under ſand or clay; ſometimes 
about a yard deep under the former, but often much 
deeper under the latter. 

Stone, ſlate, or flag-marle, which is a kind of ſoft ſtone, 
or rather ſlate, of a blueiſh colour, is generally allowed to 
be the beſt. It eaſily diſſolves with froſt or rain, is found 


near rivers and on the ſides of hills, and is a very laſt- 


ing manure, An ingenious gentleman, paſſing lately 
through Bedfordſhire, obſerved, that the people employ- 
ed to mend the highways, were laying upon them a 
truck with the novelty of the 
appearance, he ſtopt, tock up a lump, and foon found 
it to be this blue marle, , which the ignorant peaſants 
were uſing inſtead of real ſtone, The conſequence way, 


ſubſtance had been ſo injudicioufly ſpread, was become 3 
perfect quagmire. 5 | | 

Mr. Markham reckons four ſorts of marle, in Suſſex; 
VIZ. grey, blue, yellow, and red. The blue is account 
the beſt, the yellow next, and then the grey. The red is 
the leaſt durable. A preat deal of the marle in the north 
country runs much upon the loam ; but that in Suſſex is 
2 like fuller's earth, and therefore muſt certainly be the 
fatteſt. 

Mr. Mortimer ſays, he ſaw a ſample of marle from 
Derbyſhire, which was very fat, though it contained fo 
much ſand, that, when wet, it could not be worked into 
a ball, or be made to hold together. This marle did very 
well upon clayey land, becauſe it was of an opening qua- 
lity. 5 5 3 1 5 

Ta many parts of moſt counties in England, marle 
diſcovers itſelf to the moſt negligent eye; particularly 
on the ſides of broken hills, or deep, hollow roads. 


Many rivers are bordered with a vaſt treaſure, which is 


plundered by every flood. Boggy lands frequently cover 
it; and, in them, it feldom lies Pore three feet deep. 1. 
is ſomewhat lower under ſtiff clavs, and marlby boos 
grounds. The loweſt parts of moſt ſandy lands aboune 
with it, ſometimes at the depth of three feet, and ſee: 
times at ſeven, nine, or more. The depth of the mare 
itſelf can ſeldom be found; for, when the upper ct 1 
the earth is removed, all that can be ſeen, or dug, is malt: 
to ſo great a depth, that there are few, if any, inſtances 
a marle-pit's having been exhauſted. Th lich 
Nothing is more common than to find the ditches wii 
incloſe a Feld, dug ſo deep that they have penetrated , 
ſeven inches into a bed of marle, without the ow 
taking any notice of it; though the extraordinar aus 
ing and increaſe of the graſs which is put forth by the ad 
thrown up on the ſides of the bank, might, one " 1 
think, be a means of diſcovering ii. Where the ol 
thus accidentally diſcloſed, it not only turfs the tl 
tops of the banks, and thereby ſecures them again 


— 


juries of che weather, but makes the gtaſs 17 ſo 1 ic 


x. 


Some marles efferveſce but little with acids: but they 


nures. In hot weather, good marle will ſtake with the 
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that, when he returned the fame way ſome time after, 3 
heavy ſhower having fallen, the whole road where this 
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thick, that, when beaten down by winds, it hangs as if 
it thatched the earth which nouriſhed it, and carries off the 
rain, without letting any great quantity penetrate through 
8 The marquis of Turbilly, in his excellent directions for 
clearing and breaking up land, recommends, for boring it 
(in order to know what different layers of earth, ores, 
quarries, ſprings, &c. lie underneath, and at what depth, 
by which means the better judgment may be formed of the 
plants moſt proper for the ſoil), an inſtrument of his own 
inventing, as far ſuperior to any thing that has yet been 
thought of for that purpoſe. A deſcription of it may be 
of ſervice to every ingenious improver of land. See the 
article BORER. 

Marle is very common in Ireland, where it ſeldom lies 
above a foot or two below the ſurface of the ſoil ; Juckily 
for that country, which is extremely boggy. But in 
France, though they have marle in many places, they are 
often obliged to dig tor it very deep, particularly in the pro- 
vince of Artois, where it generally lies eighty or ninety feet 
under ground, in beds about five feet thick, at the bottom 
of which frequently is water, which breaks in upon the 
workmen. On account of this great depth of the marle- 
pits there, extraordinary care is taken to ſet up marks, and 
rail them in, to prevent the fatal accidents which might 
otherwiſe happen. The fame is, indeed, done in Eng- 
land; but not fo ſtrialy as it ought to be, 

Authors differ widely both as to the quantity and the 
manner of uſing almoſt all the manures they treat of; 
points which muſt, in a very great meaſure, depend on the 
quality of the foil, and the ftrength of the manure, of 
whatever kind it be, and in which experience will ever be 
the judicious farmer's ſureſt guide. In marling, it is parti- 
cularly neceſſary to find the true proportion which the land 
requires, and better to err in laying on too little, than too 
much; becauſe, more may be added at pleaſure ; whereas, 
by over-doing it, the firſt year's crop often fails, becauſe the 
body of the marle has not been ſufficiently opened ; and, in 
that caſe, it will ſometimes be two or three years before the 
ground comes to a proper temper. The beſt directions 
that can be given to the farmer in the application of this 
manure to light ſoils, is, to lay on the quantity which will 
give the degree of coheſion wanted in thoſe foils. A ge- 
neral rule cannot be laid down in this reſpect; becauſe, the 
quantity of marle requiſite to effect the deſired end, muſt 
be WR in proportion to the degree of lightneſs of the 
loil, e 

Pliny ſpeaks of marle as a ſpecies of improvement known 
to the Greeks, but more peculiar to Britain and Gaul. 
He calls it, the fat of the earth, and compares it to the 
glands in the human body, which are lapped in a coat of 
fat. As this manure, ſo far as we can find, was not uſed, 
and probably not to be found, in Italy, it ſhews how at- 
tentive the Romans were to agriculture, wherever they 
carried their victorious arms; ſince, notwithſtanding the 
continual alarms they lived in from the natives here and in 
Gaul, they found time to diſcover and perfect a means of 
improving land, particularly ſuited to the ſoil and climate, 
and, of all others, the cheapeſt and moſt laſting. 

Before we quit this ſubject, we muſt obſerve, with Dr. 
Home, that a body very ſimilar to marle in its appearance, 
but eſſentially different in its effects, is often found in the 
ſame bed with the beſt marle. It is of a darkiſh lead: co- 
lour. Inſtead of fertilizing the earth, it renders even the 
beſt ſoils incapable of bearing any kind of vegetables 
for many after. I have ſeen, ſays that gentleman, the 
ſpots on which it was laid, entirely barren three years after; 
and have heard of its bad effects continuing in other places 
for a much longer time; nor is it certain when they will 
ceaſe. A body ſo very deſtructive to agriculture, deſerves 
to be well characterized, in order to its being ſhunned ; 
and ſhould be thoroughly examined, that we may know 
whence proceeds this noxious quality, and how to cure it 
when it has taken place. | | 

Marle takes a ſmooth poliſh from the inſtrument with 
which it is wrought. A piece of this taken up, when it 
has not been much exphſed to the influence of the air, 
differs greatly in taſte from marle. Inſtead of the ſmooth 
unctuous taſte of the latter, it is acid, and remarkably 
8 It agrees with marle, in crumbling in water, 
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but differs remarkably from it in not raiſing any efferveſ- 
cence with acids, nor in the leaſt deſtroying their acidity. - 
It turns the ſyrup of violets red ; which ſhews that it con- 
tains an acid : whereas marle, like all abſorbent earth, 
gives it a green colour, The trying of marle with acids 
is therefore the more neceſſary, to guard againſt uſing this 
pernicious ſubſtance. wot Treg | 

It appears from experiments made by the doctor, that 
this pernicious ſubſtance confiſts of an earthy body like 
clay, about an eighteenth part of ſalt of ſteel, and a ſmall 
proportion of the vitriolic acid : from whence he con- 
cludes, that good marle is the proper cure where this noxi- 
ous earth has been inadvertently uſed ; becauſe it corrects 
the acid, and decompoſes tle ſalt. 

The following — of marle was ſent by a very 
intelligent gentleman to the editors of the Muſeum 
Ruſticum. 


4 ſhort Diſſertation on Marle. 


It is taken out of the bowels of the earth at ſeveral 
depths, is of divers colours as after named, and ſome forts 
have often two or three colours intermixed. It is unctu- 
ous, of a ſlippery nature, and in goodnefs pure; ſoon re- 
lents after rain, and, when dry, flackens like lime, and 
at laſt diſſolves into the fineſt powder, | 

I intend to leave with you ſome ſpecimens of two kinds 
of marle (which you may give to the gentlemen or farmers 
who defire them): they are what J have collected in Mid- 
dleſex, which county abounds with good marle ;' but it is 
not uſed by the gentry, or farmers, ſo much as it ought, 
becauſe they have ſo readily dung, ſoot, aſhes, and other 
compoſts, from London. 

In order to diſcover marle, the beſt way is to uſe the 
auger, and obſerve the ſtrata taken up from time to time 
by it. e TS 25 
1 have found, after I have got through the ſurface, which 
is about a ſpade and half deep, that the next earth was a 
very ſtrong, coarſe, bed of clay, five or fix feet deep; 
afterwards, getting through it, the auger brought up 
marle, viz. that which appears of a fine light-brown co- 
Jour, and ſome of it mixed with blue veins (which I will 
here call pigeon, marle, by way of diſtinction): here was 
a bed of this pigeon marle of five or ſix foot deep, and 
after that followed another kind of marle, which I will 
call toad marle, by way of diſtinction ; this is heavier, 
and without any veins of blue. NA ia 

When either of theſe marles are dug out of the pit, the 
ſpade cuts them like ſo much ſoap ; and the laſt- named 
marle looks very blackiſh and dark, and may be, andT 
believe is, in ſome countries, called toad marle, from its 
reſemblance in colour to that animal ; but this marle being 
expoſed to the air alters the colour very much. This ap- 
pears to me to be the ſtrongeſt marle. | | 

Marle may be diſcovered ſometimes near the ſurface, 
by carefully obſerving the ditches and fences of your 
lands. | | 

It is frequently found near rivers, or brooks, and 
ſometimes may be diſcovered on the banks of ſuch 
waters, | | | 


To know when you have found true Marle, try it by Air, 
7 Fire, and Water, or Vinegar. | | 


Firſt, By expoſing a large lump of three or four pounds 
in the air, which, if true marle, will, in a little time, by 
the nitre, dews, &c. break into ſmall parts; and there will 
be an hoary, or white, congelation on that part of it which 
is expoſed to the ſun. 3s | 

Secondly, When your marle is dry, break it into ſmall 
particles, and put an handful into an hot coal fire, and it 
will crackle as if ſo much ſalt had been put therein, 

Thirdly, Place a piece of the drted marle in a glaſs, 
and thereon gently pour as much water as will cover it. If 
true marle, it will then gradually moulder, and diſſolve 
into a liquid ſoap. Let not the glaſs be ſhaken, that 
you may obſerve the ebullition (which is material) ; or 
you may, in like manner, try it with vinegar, where 
the efferveſcence, or ſtruggling, will be much ſtronger 
than in water, 5 18 
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The Virtues of Marle. 
It is the beſt manure for ſandy, dry, gravelly, or light 


lands of any kind. It is excellent for moſſy lands. It is, 


indeed, good for all other lands, of what nature ſoever, 
even clay, provided care be taken in laying on a proper 
quantity, and that the ſame be well diſſolved, 

Care muſt be taken in the quantity uſed ; if too little, 
you may eaſily add; but if too much is laid on the land, you 

cannot take it away. 
It, is uſed in ſome countries for arable lands only: yet it 
is as good for graſs or paſture lands, but does not the firſt, 
and ſeldom till the ſecond year, ſhew forth its utility ; and 
then you will obſerve the graſs to ſhoot out a dark, or 
blackiſh colour, which afterwards turns to the fineſt 
green; and with it come up quantities of white clover- 
graſs, which hath occaſioned me ſome difficulty with 
the farmers to convince them I had not ſown the clover- 
ted, * | 
If lands are properly marled, they will continue good 
for twelve or fourteen years for the plough ; and for paſture, 
or graſs-lands, much longer. | 
IT would recommend that the plough be not ſuffered 
to enter into the land till the marle is thoroughly diſ- 
ſolved. | 


than any other ponds. 


Quantities to be uſed. 


A great difficulty this to aſcertain the quantity. 

In ſome countries they will tell you of laying three 
hundred loads to an acre, others more, others leſs; but 
they no where aſcertain what is a load. In Cheſhire and 
Lancaſhire their loads are ſcarcely fix buſhels, and they uſe 
a ſmall cart made for the purpoſe, drawn by two or three 
ſmall horſes. - 5 

If the land is gravelly, ſandy, or light, let as much be 
laid on it as will make a good thick coat to bind and ſtiffen 
the ſoil. 5 

But let the land be what it will, ſo much ſhould, in all 


events, be laid on as will make a thin coat over the entire 


ſurface. 5 | 
Upon my lands, which are graſs and paſture, of a 
tolerable mould, on a clayey ſoil, and which were left, 
about eight years fince, in a bad plight, by the late te- 
nant, 1 firſt attempted to lay ten loads to every acre, (by 
a load I mean as much as three large, well-fed, ſtrong 
horſes could draw) but found it was too little, and would 
not meet in the ſpreading. 

I immediately doubled the quantity, and two years after- 
wards I added another coat of fifteen loads more to every 
acre, and find it anſwers very well for hay and paſture. I 
need not ſay horſes and cows are fonder of this hay and 
graſs than of that wherein the dung may be taſted and 
ſmelt. | | 

A work of this kind ſhould be ſet about by the end of 
Auguſt, or beginning of September; and the loads ſhould 
be ſhot into ſmall heaps, as the Middleſex farmers ſhoot 
their dung, viz. two or three buſhels in-each heap; and 
a man muſt be ready to ſeparate it, that the nitre, air, 
dews, and rain, coming on the large pieces, may act, and 
cauſe them to break, as of themſelves, into ſmaller 

arts. | 

L Aſter the marle has been laid upon the ground, and you 
ſee that the air, nitre, &c. have looſened the great lumps, 
and they are ready, on a flight touch, to fall into pieces, 
a perſon ſhould be ordered (when the weather and marle 
are quite dry) to break and ſpread the pieces to complete 
your coat; and you ſhould avoid as much as poſſible, leav- 
ing any large pieces to lie and diſſolye without being ſpread 
on the ſurface, but cauſe them to unite therewith. 

In the beginning of February, and in dry weather, I 
cauſe an old gate to be well buſhed, and a heavy weight 
laid on it, to be drawn by one horſe over the whole field, 
in order that every part may have its due proportion. _ 
If you intend to plough your lands, the preceding cau- 

tions are not ſo neceſſary, as the plough and harrows will 
ſpread and intermix the marle with the foi] ſufficiently ; 
but if you uſe the drill-plough, the above hints may be 
uſeful, 


MAR 


It would take a volume to give an exact and full hiſtory 


| of marle, its virtues and uſes, and to ſhew that it was uſed 


by the Romans, and many years diſcontinued 
cially till the houſes of York and Lancaſter — pre 
and then revived in ſome few counties; and the great by. 
nefits received by marling in Suffolk and Norfolk within 
a few years paſt, | 

We very well know that gentlemen and farmers e's 
lon while ere they care to venture on the practice of 
marling from theory, and principally from not having ſeen 
or known what is, and what is not, true and genuine 
marle, and from being unacquainted with the rules or 
modes to judge and determine upon it : therefore, if this 
ſhort account will obviate their doubts, and in any wa 
contribute to the advancement of agriculture; vegetation 
and paſtyrage, my deſign is anſwered. 5 

There are variety of colours in marle, viz. blue, white 
yellow, red, and other colours, which make no material 
difference, provided they be earthy and fat, or ſlippery as 
ſoap, and as free as poſſible from à mixtre of ſand, gravel 
"” DICE MARLE 1 b f 

8 „a name given by the people of Staf. 

fordſhire to a reddiſh marle, 7 * oy (onal Porn 
pieces like dice, or into thin flakes, in the manner of lead 


| | | | ore, and looks ſmooth on the ſurface. 
Fiſh thrive prodigiouſly, and grow fatter in marle- pits 


MARSHY Laws, a ſort of paſture or grazin 
lying near the ſea, rivers, or fs. l ? 2 


As to lands lying near rivers, the great improvement of 


chem is their being overflowed, which brings the ſoil of the 


uplands upon them, ſo that they need no other mending, 
though kept conſtantly mowed. The great inconvenieney 
of theſe lands is their being ſubject to floods, which high 
hills near the ſides of rivers, and the long courſe of them, 
beſpeak to be frequent: and, though the richeſt land gene- 
rally lies near ſuch rivers, yet there is the greateſt danger 
of the crops being ſpoiled, eſpecially when they are not 
incloſed, and therefore cannot be fed with cattle. This, 
when feeding bears any thing of a price, would be the very 
beſt way of managing theſe uncertain lands; and incloſing 
them would be highly beneficial on this account. Marti 
mer's Huſbandry. 15 

The marſh- lands in Lincolnſhire, and many other parts 
of England, produce a ſort of graſs, which feed ſheep in a 
bettter manner than that of almoſt any other land, in re- 
gard to their ſize, and the quantity of wool. The ſheep 
about Grimſby, and ſome other places in this county, pro- 
duce ſuch luſty wool, or, as they call it, wool of ſo large 
a ſtaple, that three or four fleeces uſually make a tod-of 
twenty-eight pounds weight. Several hundred loads of 
this wool are yearly carried from theſe places to Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and other parts of the kingdom, for the cloth 
manufacturers. They ſend this in large packs, which they 
call pockets, each containing about five and twenty hun- 
dred weight. Philof. Tranſ. Numb. 223. 62 
| When marſh lands lie flat, it is neceſſary for the owner 
to keep all the water he can from them. The ſea- water in 
particular is to be kept from them as much as poſſible; and 


this is uſually done at a very great expence, by high banks 
and walls. | 


Two things greatly wanting in theſe lands, in general, 
are good ſhelter for the cattle, and freſh: water. The eare- 
ful farmer may, however, in a great meaſure obviate theſe, 
by digging in proper places, large ponds to receive the rain 
water, and by planting trees and hedges in certain places 
towards the ſea, where they may not only afford ſhelter 
for the cattle, but keep off the ſea breezes, which often 
will cut off the tops of all the graſs in theſe places, 
make it look as if mowed. | 

' Theſe lands fatten cattle the ſooneſt of any, and they 
preſerve ſheep from the rot. It would be of great advan- 
tage to them, if there were raiſed, in the middle of every. 
large marſh, banks of earth in a croſs, or in the form 
two ſemi-circles, and theſe planted with trees; 
would ſerve as a ſhelter for cattle, let the wind blow from 


what quarter it would, and would ſoon repay the expence 
of making. 


> . 


There are, in different patts of England, very large 
8 land upon the ſea · coaſts that would be on 
taking in, though no one has yet thought of doing it. 
coaſts about Boſton, Spalding, and many other parts | 


" 


Lincolnſhire, give frequent inſtances of this, Where the 


) 


. falls from the land, ſo that on the outſide of the ſea 
* the owſe, where every tide the ſalt water comes, 
there grows 2 great deal of good graſs, and the owſe is 
firm to ride upon when the water is upon it. PTY 
This owſe, when taken in, hardly finks any thing at 
| all, and they dig the walls from the outſide of it, all the 
earth they are made of being taken from thence, and the 
ſea, in a few tides, filling it up again: and though the 
ſea, at high water, comes only to the foot of the bank, 
yet once in a year or two, ſome extraordinary tides go over 
the banks, though they are ten feet high. Theſe. banks 
are fifty feet broad at the bottom, and three feet at the 
top; and the common price of making them is three ſhil- 
lings a pole, the earth being all carried in wheel-barrows, 


and face towards the ſea, where the greateſt lope is, being | 


turfed, Mortimer's Huſbandry. " 

MATFELLON. See BLUE Bor TIE. 1 

MAY-WEED, a wild ſpecies of chamomile, a trail- 
ing pyrennial plant, which puts out roots from its branches 
as they lie on the ground. By this means, and by ſcatter- 
ing its ſeeds long before the corn is ripe, it ſpreads and 
multiplies greatly. It flowers in May, and thence has ac- 
quired the name of May-weed, | | 
The means of extirpating it are, ſummer fallows, re- 
peated good harrowing, and burning the collected roots, 
as before directed, in ſimilar cafes, or, which will be 
found till more effectual, the frequent hoeings practiſed 
in the New Huſbandry. What eſcapes theſe clearings 
ſhould be very —_— pulled up by hand ; for the com- 
mon weeding-hook will not go deep enough to take out 
the whole of the long ſlender tap root of this plant, of 
which every remaining bit that has a knot in it will pro- 
duce new ſhoots. Nor ought the farmer to regret this 
ſmall additional expence, to get rid of one of the moſt 
fatal enemies his corn can have. Mr. Liſle aſſures. us, that 
as good a crop of wheat as one would wiſh to ſee all 
the winter time was, to his knowledge, ſo deſtroyed by 
the coming up of May-weeds and poppies in the ſpring 
and ſummer, that it did not at laſt yield ſo much as the 
„ | 
MEAD, a liquor made of honey, and held in great 
eſtimation by moſt of the northern nations, but perhaps 
not eſteemed here ſo much 1 might deſerve, if due care 
was taken to prepare it properly. | 

All the 2 who cy; — treated of this ſubject, 
have giyen into a capital error with regard to the ſtrength 
of this liquor, by directing too great a proportion of ho- 
ney to be diſſolved in the water. The uſual practice of 
making it ſo ſtrong to bear an egg, is very wrong. The 
liquor is thereby rendered a meer ſtum, and this bad quali- 
ty is ſtill increaſed by the long boiling generally practiſed. 
Jt is ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pure, but that 
ſome bee-bread, wax, or other ſubſtance, is mixed with it; 
and this cannot be perfectly ſeparated from it, ſo far as I 
know, but by boiling. On this account the boiling of 
mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary. In order the more ef- 
fectually to ſeparate theſe impurities from the liquor, it 
will be adviſable to mix ſome whites of eggs with it before 
it is put on the fire, and it will be particularly neceſſary to 
ſkim off the thick ſcum that riſes, the moment the liquor 
begins to boil; and this muſt be attentively continued ſo 
long as it boils, The only intention of boiling being here 
to ſeparate the impurities, and to make a perfect union of 

the water and the honey, both which purpoſes are very 
ſoon obtained, it evidently appears, that the boiling need 
be of but very ſhort duration, This becomes here more 
particularly neceſſary, becauſe the liquor will be the leſs 
diſpoſed to ferment kindly, the longer the doiling has been 
continued, It is perhaps owing to the ſingle article of 
long boiling, that mead has hitherto lain under ſo great 
diſeredit; becauſe it then never fermented ſufficiently to 
take off its Juſcious ſweetneſs z whereas, had it undergone 
a due fermentation, that ſweetneſs would have gone off, 
and the mead would have attained a fine racy flavour. 
Some notable houſewives have added hops to their mead. 
This helps to take off its ſweetneſs, and, as the bitterneſs 
of the hop goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour. A ferment 
is here, as in all liquors that are boiled, generally wanted 
to bring on a perfect fermentation : but as the leaſt taint in 
the ferment is communicated to the whole liquor, particu- 
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lar care ſhould. be taken that it be very ſweet and good: 
Mead, -judiciouſly managed on theſe principles, will keep 
for years, and be improved by age. The racking, fining, 
&c. of this liquor, are the ſame as thoſe of other white 
Reo | e 
MEADOW, a general name for paſture or graſs- 
lands, 2 mown for hay; but is more particular 
applied to lands which are ſo low as to be too moiſt for 
aig to graze upon them in winter, without breaking the 
 ſward, x. 1, DE n 
Meadows, being generally enriched with the fine mould 


of a good ſoil, and ſeldom require any other improvement, 
than the removing of temporary imperſections. But they 
may likewiſe be of ſuch a nature as to ſtand in need of a 
more particular treatment: as is the caſe when their ſur- 
face is a moſly looſe earth, or when it is of a binding ar 
* quality. 

1, 


or other buſhy plants, be ſuffered to remain upon the 
ground till they rot there, they will, in ſome years, form 


this caſe, the firſt neceſſary ſtep is to pare off and burn 
that looſe ſurface; or at leaſt ſo much of it as to en- 


here, that this looſe upper earth muſt be ſo ſtrengthened 
as to afford ſufficient ſtability to the roots of whatever 


better ſoil underneath, or with marle, clay, or tich loam, 
brought to it from the neighbouring grounds, or with the 
compoſts before directed for this purpoſe. a 

If the ſoil is clay, or a ſtrong binding earth, the treat- 
ment of it is much the ſame, whether it be meadow or up- 
land paſture. Such ſoils, by retaining water in every hol- 
low place, become what the farmers call ſour; and pro- 


bad weeds, of which the ſeveral ſorts of Jocks make no 
ſmall ſhare. Although many of the meadows produce 
a great burden of what the country people call hay, yet 
this is fit only for ſuch cattle as, by hard labour and hun- 
ger, are driven to eat it : for horſes which' have been ae- 


to all cattle, is, that when they are turned in, after it has 


weeds, which they will not meddle with, - 

When a paſture is in the ſtate above deſcribed; if there 
is a ſufficient depth of ſoil to admit of it; the ſurfate ſhould 
be pared off, and burnt: and as ſuch places are uſually 
over-run with ant-hills, theſe ſhould alſo be burnt ;. after 
which, by the addition of proper manure; and by the 
help of deep plowing, the land ſhould be brought into 
fine tilth. The deeper this improvement goes, the 
deeper and more laſting will the graſs be. We have 


it had graſs which continued for years in a ſtrong ſtate 
of vegetation, and was conſtantly near a month forwarder 
than that of his neighbours, whoſe ſoil and ſituation were 
exaQly the ſame, | 


Let not any one be deterred by the expence attendin 


| this improvement: for the crops of grain and other plants 


taken while the ſoil is thus preparing, will nearly repay all 
the charges, and the ground will afterwards yield much 
more plentiful crops of graſs j at leaſt for a number of 
years, But as clayey lands require more frequent and 
more thorough repairs than other ſoils, the returns of til- 


means of managing them. | 
He would have farmers divide their paſtures in four 
parts, keep one of theſe parts under grain or pulſe, during 


. | five years, and at the expiration of that time lay it down 10 8 
graſs as before; and ſo proceed with every other part. He 


propoſes, that the firſt breaking up ſhould be by parin 
and burning, and thorough plowing, But if we pf die 
fer from him in opinion, we think it is needleſs 

ground ſo many years in tillage, unleſs this ſhould ſuit the 


plants. 


| waſhed down from the adjacent riſing grounds, are uſually 


through lon negleQ, a coarſe ſtrong graſs, ruſhes, 
a looſe ſpongy ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling moſs. In 


able the plough afterwards to reach the better ſoil un- 
derneath. The manner of doing this has already been 
explained fo ay amply, that it will be ſufficient to add 


plants are ſown on it, by mixing it well, either with the 


duce a coarſe gra compoſed; as Mr. Miller obſerves, of | 


cuſtomed to feed on good hay, will almoſt ftarve rather 
than touch this. A plain proof of its being diſagreeable 


been mowed, we often ſee the ground covered with rank - 


been informed of a particular inſtance of the good effects 


lage propoſed by Camillo Tarello will be the moſt proper 


to keep the 


huſbandman's convenience for the culture of particular 


plants. In this caſe, the paſture may be divided into five 

or ſix parts. After each part has thus been in tillage, 
Tarello adviſes breaking up again the ſpot firſt began with; 
though not by burning now, but only by plowing, in or- 
der to ſow it as before. This, ſays, he, will be profit- 
able to the huſbandman, and improve the paſture. It 
will benefit the huſbandman, becauſe he will thereby raiſe 
a greater quantity of corn; and it will do good to the 
paſtures, becauſe nothing is more ſerviceable to them, than 
this renewal of their ſurface, as is atteſted by Columella. 
Let not the huſbandman imagine that he will have leſs 

hay when only three fourths of his uſual extent of land 
are under graſs: for, in fact, it is not the quantity of the 

land, but the care which is taken of it, that gives plenty 
of hay.” 

When a ſoil of this kind is laid down for meadow, 
-great care ſhould be taken to ſlope it down gently, from 
the middle, in ſuch manner that no water may reſt on any 
part of it. If the extent is large, ſmall ditches ſhould in- 
terſect the meadow into as many diviſions as ſhall be neceſ- 
ſary to form a ſufficient drain for the waſte water, and the 
ſpaces between theſe ditches may be gently raiſed. In an 

upland paſture on ſuch a ſoil, ridges ſhould be raiſed in- 
clining a little from the horizontal, that the furrows may 
be ſo many drains, as before directed in the plowing of 
ſuch ſoils, to prevent their becoming ſpewy or wet : for as 
the rain cannot deſcend beyond the clay, it will glide along 
it, till, collected in ſuch quantities as to form a ſmall ſtream, 
it iſſues forth at the ſurface, uſually loaded with ſome mi- 
neral quality imbibed from the earth underneath. 


When the ſoil is a rich or light loam, the plough will not 


be ſo neceſſary; as ſuch meadows or paltures may be repair- 


ed by the means which will be pointed out in the directions 
hereafter given for the improvement of the meadows already 
laid down to graſs. See the article GRASS and PASTURE, 

Black, rich mould, requires but a moderate quantity of 
water: juſt ſufficient to give action to the fertilizing par- 
' ticles it contains. The watering here ſhould be frequently 
repeated, rather than long continued. 

It is a general rule, that ſandy or gravelly ſoils require 
watering the moſt of any; becauſe whatever moiſture they 
receive, ſinks through them too ſpeedily. But it may be 
doubted, whether this very reaſon for watering them be 

not one of the greateſt of objections againſt their being 
watered, at leaſt ſo much as is generally directed: for the 
water not only paſſes rapidly through theſe ſoils, but it 
may carry down with it through the ſand or gravel, the 
finer and richer particles of the ſhallow mould uſually 


found upon ſuch ſoils, and thereby rather impoveriſh their 


ſurface. It would therefore ſeem adviſable, to let water 
in upon ſuch ſoils only occaſionally, to refreſh their ver- 
dure, when their ſurface is too dry: and to give it a 
pretty quick current, that it may reach to a greater extent 
of ſurface: for if it runs ſlow, it ſinks too faſt. 
It is a queſtion whether paſtures newly laid down to 
graſs, after having been arable land, ought to be watered 
at all during the firſt year. The judicious author of one 
of the ingenious diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne 
Society conſulted on this ſubject an intelligent farmer, 
. who had experienced the effects of watering, and of not 
watering, theſe new paſtures, as ſome call them, and was 
anſwered; that they had yielded the greateſt quantity of 
- graſs the firſt year, when they had been watered, but that 
the crops had always dwindled in the ſucceeding years : 
whereas thoſe that were left dry till autumn, and then 
only begun to be watered, had made ample amends during 
the following years, for the ſcantineſs of their produce in 
the firſt. This huſbandman was therefore of opinion, 
that it is beſt not to water theſe meadows before the au- 
tumn; and he added a farther very ſenſible reafon, namely, 
that as theſe new meadows ſtill retain ſome portion of the 
-- manure laid upon the land the year before, when it was 
ſowed with corn; the letting in of water upon them, 
while the mould is yet extremely looſe and light, will be 
- apt to carry off thoſe rich remains of manure, which will 
otherwiſe incorporate with the ſoil, as it acquires more 
conſiſtence. | 5, 
A very wrong cuſtom which prevails among our farmers, 
in general, with reſpect to low meadows, is, that of 
flowing them during the whole winter. The roots of all 


> 


the ſweeteſt kinds of graſſes are thereby deſtroyed, and 
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MED. 


j on] ſuch left as are natives of marſhes, which are coarſe 


and four, and which no cattle will eat. 


middle or latter end of March, excepting once or twice in 
the winter, when ſuch floods happen, N bring down 
great deal of foil from the upper lands: for then it will be 
of great ſervice to let ſuch water in upon the meadows, 


drained off after this is lodged, the greater will be the be- 
nefit done to the meadows. By letting on the water fre. 
quently, from the end of March to the middle of May 
the growth of the graſs will be greatly aſſiſted, and there 
will not then be any danger of deſtroying its roots. 

River water, which is univerſally acknowledged to be 
the beſt for this purpoſe, cannot be ſo beneficial when the 
ſtream overflows its banks, and runs rapidly over the paſ- 
tures, as when its courſe is flow ; and ſtill much leſs than 
when it ſtagnates. It therefore is adviſable to fence in ev 
meadow liable to be thus overflowed, in ſuch manner that 
it cannot be flooded, but at the owner's pleaſure, by open- 
ing proper ſluices. But as the produce of many meadows 
will not bear this expence, the proprietor, or farmer, 
ſhould, if poflible, prevent the too haſty current of the 
water, by raiſing at their upper end, or wherever elſe it 
may be neceſſary, ſuch fences as ſhall render the water which 
flows ſidewiſe upon the meadow, rather a back, or ſtand- 
ing water. 
finer mould will no longer be carried away by the ſtrong 
current of the river, which, inſtead of robbing the ſoil, 
will then depoſit a rich ſediment, and thereby greatly fer- 
tilize the land. 5 

The water of mineral ſprings ſhould not by any means 
be brought upon paſtures; becauſe they are either deſtruc- 
= of graſs, or produce only a very harſh coarſe kind 
of it. | | | 


We ſhall cloſe this ſubje& with the following rematks 


made by the judicious author of one of the before-men- 
tioned diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Berne Society, 
and which deſerve the ſerious attention of every huſband- 
man who would water his paſtures with due care. 
„Many people imagine, that the whole art of water- 
ing meadows conſiſts in making good channels, and in 
opening and ſhutting the ſluices at proper times. But this 
is not enough : for ſo long as the water flows in a meadow, 
the farmer ſhould viſit all his channels once or twice a day, 
with a ſhovel, hoe, or three grained fork in his hand, and 
examine carefully whether any of them want cleanſing or 
repairing. Sometimes he will find a channel choaked 
with ſlime; in other places he will ſee the water ſpread too 
far, or not far enough; and in others 2gain he will obſerve 
it not riſe high enough to overflow i's channel, ſo that the 
neighbouring ground is not watered at all. He will im- 
mediately endeavour to remedy theſe defects, according to 
the” exigency of the caſe, whether by clearing away 
the muddy ſlime, heightening the banks of the channel, 
lowering them, giving a freer current to the water in ſome 
places, and 41 its courſe in others, according to the 


nature of the ſoil; or by cutting new channels in ſome 


places, and laying ſods or ſluices acroſs others, to divert 
the ſtream from ſuch parts as are ſufficiently moiſt, and 
turn it to others which want watering : for it frequently 
happens that, even in the ſame meadow, though not a 
large one, there are very different ſoils, each of which re- 
quires the aſſiſtance of water, but in different degrees. In 
ſhort, the careful huſbandman will not ever viſit his uh 
tures without noticing in them things which may be altere 
and amended.“ | i 
The farmer who has improved his meadows according 
to the foregoing directions, may expect abundant recom” 
pence in plentiful crops of graſs. 8 
When graſs is to be fed off, it ſhould not be _ : 
to ſtand till it grows high, becauſe the cattle will the 
trample under foot great part of it, which they afterwa E 
will not eat. The prudent huſbandman will alſo vary : 
kinds of cattle fed upon it. See the article HA x. 
MEDLER, a ſpecies of fruit-trees, and may be bite 
by grafting or budding them upon the common 1 
thorn. This is the uſual way of propagating the Ame 


be raiſed 


ſorts, which are of the hawthorn kind but the _ 
to raiſe the other ſorts is from. their ſeeds. Al and 


The method which Mr, Miller propoſes forthe manage. 
ment of theſe - meadows, is never to flow them till the 


that the ſoil may ſettle there: but the ſooner the wet jz 


Great advantages will ariſe therefrom, - The 
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till the next year, they will not 


trifoliate leaves, having oval ſawed lobes of a deep 


a is ſingularly delicious, when in perfection, and 15755 


it does not offend even the moſt tender (+ 


vill take when they are grafted or budded upon each other. 
They will alſo take upon ſtocks of pears, or of quinces, 


and both of theſe will take upon the medlar; fo that there 


is a great affinity between them, All the American ſorts 
will grow twenty feet high, if they ate not tinted by 
grafting. Tons op | 
8 Medlars may alſo be raiſed from their ſeeds, which, if 
put into the ground in autumn, ſoon after they-are ripe, 
will come up the following ſpring : but if they are not fet 
t till the year after. 
MELILOT, a plant of the trefoil kind, and grows in 
ſuch abundance among the corn in many patts of England, 
particularly in Cambridgeſhire, as to be a moſt troubleſome 
weed; for it is hardly poſſible to ſeparate it from the corn 
in reaping, ſo that they are houſed together, and the ſeeds 
of the melilot, which ripen about the ſame time as the 
corn, are threſhed out with it, after which, they being 
likewiſe heavy, it is very difficult to ſeparate them. If but 


a few of theſe ſeeds are ground with the corn, they 
will ſpoil the flour; for the bread, or whatever elſe is | 
made with it, will have a firong taſte and ſmell like meli- 


lot plaiſter. The roots of this plant are ſtrong and woody, 
and from them ſpring out ſeveral ſtalks, which riſe from 
two to four feet high, according to the goodneſs of the 
land. Theſe ſtalks branch out, and are garniſhed with 


colour. The flowers are produced in long ſlender ſpikes, 
which ſpring from the wings of the talks. They are of 
a bright yellow, ſhaped like the other butterfly flowers, 


and are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds, which ripen in Au- 


uſt, 
a MELON, the name of a well-known plant cultivated 
in kitchen-gardens. 1 


To have à continuation of melons, they ſhould be 


ſown at two, or rather three, different times. The firſt, 
if the ſeaſon be forward, ſhould be in the ſecond week in 


March; but otherwiſe it will be better to defer it for a 
few days longer; becauſe the ſucceſs of theſe plants de- 
pends greatly on their being raiſed ſtrong, which they cannot 


well be if the weather ſhould prove fo bad after they are 


come up, that a ſufficient quantity of freſh air cannot be 


admitted to them. The ſecond ſowing ſhould be at the | then is beneficial, and even adviſable, is readily allowed 
end of March; and the third, if there be a third, ſhould | in regard to this, as well as for all other ve etabl 
be about the tenth or twelfth of April. Theſe are the di- 


rections of Mr. Philip Miller, whoſe long experience and | ſaved them with due care; for all hired, or otherwiſe mer- 

excellent obſervations have enabled him to treat this ſub- | cenary, gardeners, are apt to be very blameably negligent 
in this reſpect. Even Mr. Miller, though a member of 
tore him, that we cannot do juſtice to him, or to our readers, | the botanic Academy at Fl 
but by giving the ſubſtance of his judicious inſtructions on 


jet ſo much better than any other had ever done be- 


this head; eſpecially as they contain ſeveral new and eſſen- 
tial improvements. | | 


The melons which beſt deſerve culture are, the Canta- 


leupe, the Romana, the Succado, the Zatte, the ſmall 


Portugal, and the black Galloway : for our common ſorts, 
and thoſe which moſt of the trading gardeners around this 
metropolis raiſe for the markets, where their fize is chiefly 
regarded, are not worth the trouble and expence beſtowed 
upon them, otherwiſe than as they bring in a profit to the 
cultivator. | 
The Cantaleupe, as it is called, by way of pre-emi- 
nence, particularly by the Dutch, who cultivate very few 
other ſorts, and never ſubjoin the word melon when they 
ſpeak of this, though they apply that diſtinctive appel- 


lation to every other kind, is held in the greateſt eſteem 


by all the curious in Europe. It derives its name from a 
place (where the pope has a country-ſeat) about four- 
teen miles from Rome, where it has long been culti- 
Yated : but it was firſt brought thither from that part 
of Armenia which borders on Perſia, where this fruit 
grows naturally in vaſt abundance. Tts outer-coat is 
very rough, full of knots and wart-like protuberances ; 
and its fleſh, which is generally of an orange colour, 


though it is green in ſome, but theſe ate not ſo good, 


able for the ſafety with which it may be eaten; for 


8 omachs. 
The Romana is a good melon, when it is well con- 
ditioned, and produced by a perfectly healthy plant, in 
2 dry ſeaſon. © It may be ripened ſooner than the Can- 


taleupe, and therefore merits the attention of th ſe who 
are fond of having early melons. Pi OTE wy 
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The Succado is alfo A very good ſort, and will yield 


4 


early fruit: but neither it, nor the Romana, can be com- 
pared to the Cantaleupe, When this laſt is in ſeaſon. 

The Zatte melon is likewiſe well tafted ; but its fruit 
is 1. ſmall (ſeldom excetding the ſize of an orange), 
and the fleſh in it ſo little, that it is ſcarcely worth culti- 


{ vation. It is ſome whit flat at both ends, and its coat is 
| warted like that of the Cantaleupe. 


The ſmall Portugal melon, which ſome call the Dormet 
melon, may alſo de cultivated for an early crop. It is a 
pretty good fruit, and grows plentifully ; for which reaſon 
people who chooſe quantity rather than quality, and many 
whole palates are not nice, pive it a ſort of preference to 
moft other forts : but it falls greatly ſhort of the Canta- 
leupe, in point of flavour. = oa 

- The black Galloway, which was brought from Portu- 
gal; many years ago, by Lord Galloway, is the beſt of 
all melons for an early crop ; for it wilt ripen in a ſhorter 
time from the ſetting of it, than any other ſort ; and its 
fruit is by no means bad when it is ſuffered to ripen na- 
turally, This would, therefore; certainly be a very pro- 
per ſort to cultivate even in the open field, according to the 
principles of the New Huſbandry, by a proper application 
of which to the melon, we have juſt ſeen how well M. 
de Chateauvieux ſucceeded, The ſeeds of the right black 


green | Galloway are, indeed, not eaſily met with now in this 


_— 3 becauſe it has degenerated by growing among 
other ſorts, the male duſt (farina) of whoſe bloſſoms has 
been wafted to, and has impregnated; the flowers of this : 
for, to preſerve any particular fort of melon in perfection, 
no other plant of a different kind; though of the ſame 
wary no cucumber, no gourd, nor any ſimilar growth, 
ould be permitted to blow near it, | | 
To the want of care in this important, though too ge- 
nerally unheeded, caution, is owing the complaint of many 
lovers of this fruit, who, not knowing the true 2 
have imputed the gradual diminution of the goodneſs 
their melons to their having been too long cultivated from 
ſeeds ſaved in the ſame garden, and have therefore held it 
to be abſolutely neceſſary to procure a frequent change of 
ſeeds from diſtant parts. That a change of ſeeds now and 


es ; but 


the great difficulty is, to get them from people who have 


orence, and very ſolicitous to 
have the right ſort, could 06k, for ſeveral years; procure 
any good ſeeds of the true Cantaleupe melon, notwith- 
ſtanding that ſeveral parcels were ſent to him from Italy, 
as ſuch, by perſons who, he thought, could not be deceived 
in their choice, and who lived near the place of their 


ez He therefote judiciouſly warns all perſons not t 
depend upon ſeeds brought from abroad, either by thoſe 


| who import them for ſale, or by gentlemen; and declares 
his own reſolution, founded on repeated diſappointments 


to be, never more to try any of them, unleſs he receives 
them from a ſkilful perſon who has himſelf eaten of the 
fruit from which he ſaved them: © for, adds he, in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and many parts of France, the gardeners 
are very cateleſs in the choice of all their ſeeds, but of 
the melons they ate remarkably ſo; and as for thoſe which 
come from Conſtantinople, . Aleppo, and other parts of 
Turky, I have rarely ſeen one PR Aa produced from thoſe 
ſeeds, which was tolerable,” _ . 
Melon ſeeds ſhould be at leaſt three years old, and not 
more than fix, or at moſt ſeven, when they are ſown : for 
though they will grow at the age of ten or twelve years, 
and at leſs than three, yet the fruit produced by them will, 
like that of light ſeeds which ſwim upon the water when 
taken out of the pulp, not be near ſo thick fleſhed, fo 
firm, ſo moiſt, or ſo well taſted, as what is raiſed from 
heavy ſeeds kept to a proper time, even though they be 


taken out of the ſame melons, Mr. Miller has made the 


| trial ſeveral times, and always found this to be the 


event. The culture of all ſorts of melons, of which there 
are many varieties beſides the above-mentioned, though 
not of value enough to be particulariſed here, is exad 
the ſame. The two firſt ſowings of them, that is to ſay, 


5 N 


| thoſe made in March, ſhould be under frames, and there- 


fore 


fore theſe may be placed at the upper fide of a cucumber- 
bed, if there be one in readineſs ; otherwiſe: a hot-bed 
muſt be made on purpoſe for them, with new horſe-dung, 
in the manner before directed for cucumbers, like which 
they are to be raiſed and managed in all reſpeQts, till they 
are planted out where they are to remain. The third ſowing, 
of which the plants are generally reared under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, or under frames covered with oiled paper, ſhould 
not be earlier than the tenth or twelfth of April, leſt theſe 
plants, if they thtive well, ſhould extend their ſhoots to 
the ſides of the glaſſes before it will be ſafe to let them run 
out, on account of the ſharp morning froſts which are fre- 
quent in this country even in the middle of ares A nor muſt 


they, on the other hand, be cramped in the glailes, becauſe | 


they would then be in equal danger from the heat of the ſun 
in the day-time. If they do grow ſo as to exceed the limits 
of their glaſſes ſooner than it may be ſafe to expoſe them 
to the air, the projecting ends of their vines muſt, in that 
caſe, be ſheltered with mats, to defend them from the cold. 
For theſe reiſohs it is moſt adviſable to ſet the ſeeds of 
ſuch plants as are to be reared under hand- glaſſes, a little 
later than thoſe which are intended for the much more 


ſpacious coverings of oiled paper: and likewiſe for the | 


ſame reaſons, it is beſt in this climate, not to attempt to 
have melons ripe earlier than the middle of June, from 


which time they may be had in plenty till the end of Sep- | C 


tember, if they are rightly managed: nay, when the au- 
tumn has continued favourable, Mr. Miller has bad them 
very good, even till the end of October. 

When the beds, or, as the gardeners term them, the 
| ridges, in which theſe plants are to be ſet to remain, are of 
a proper warmth (but not before, leſt the too great vio- 
lence of the heat at firſt ſnould burn the earth laid upon 
them) a covering of two inches thick of mould will be 
ſufficient to begin with, except in the middle of each 
light, where a hill of it ſhould be raiſed eighteen inches 
high, or more, terminating in a flat cone, in the top of 
which the plants are to be placed. In two or three days, 
this will be ſufficiently warmed to receive the plants, which 
always ſucceed beſt when they are tranſplanted young; 
and the moſt proper time for removing them is the even- 
ing, when a little wind is ſtirring. They ſhould be care- 
fully taken up with a trowel, ſo as to preſerye all their 
fibres, and as much earth as poſſible about them ; for theſe 
plants are much tenderer than thoſe of cucumbers. The 
Cantaleupe melon is particularly ſo: for it will be long 
before that recovers itſelf, and after being tranſplanted, if 
this is not done ſoon after it has put out its third, or what 
the gardeners call its rough leaf. If this happens before 
the beds are ready, the beſt way is, particularly for the 
Cantaleupe, which requires the niceſt management, to 
take up the plants, as ſoon as they are fit for removing, to 
put each of them into a ſeparate ſmall garden pot, and 
then to plunge theſe into the hot bed where they were 
raiſed, or into a cucumber bed, if there be room, in or- 
der that they may be brought forward'; and when the bed 
or ridge where they are to remain is ready, they may be 
turned out of the pots, with all the earth about their roots, 
ſo as not to receive any check by the tranſplanting. This 
may be the more eaſily done, as only one melon plant 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow in each light, and there will 
not be any danger of hurting their roots when they are re- 
moved in this way. When they are well placed on the 
top of the little mounts, or hillocks, before mentioned, 
they ſhould be watered gently, and this ſhould be repeat- 
ed once or twice, till they have taken good root, after 
which more water will ſeldom be wanted, or adviſable ; 
becauſe too much wet makes them canker at the root, and 
then they never produce good fruit. When the plants are 
well fixed in this new bed, a greater quantity of earth 
ſhould be laid on it, beginning at the hillocks, that their 
roots may be enabled to ſtrike out horizontally; and as 
this earth is added from time to time, it ſhould be preſſed 
or trodden down as cloſe as poſſible, till it is at laſt raiſed 

at leaſt a foot and a half thick upon the dung all over the 
bed. The frames ſhould alſo be raiſed in proportion, that 
their glaſſes may not be ſo near the plants, as to make 
the ſun ſcorch them: but in this raiſing of the frames, 
great care muſt be taken to ſtop every crevice all around, 


ſo that no cold air may be able to penetrate through 
them. | 


The earth, which the Dutch and German pa 
who are very exact in that reſpect, lay upon theſ 
conſiſts of one third of hazel loam; one third of — 


ing of ponds or ditches; and one third of very rotten dun 
They prepare this compoſt at leaſt one year, but oftener 


two years, before they uſe it ; frequently turning it during 


that time, the more thoroughly to blend and ſweeten % 
but Mr. Miller has found, by experience, that melons ſuc⸗ 


ceed beſt in this country, when they are planted in two 


thirds of freſh gentle loam; and one third of rotten neats 
dung, well mixed, and frequently tarned over during one 
year before they are wanted; ſo as to enable them 
to enjoy all the benefit of a winter's froſt and ſummer's 
heat; and of this a ſufficient heap ſhould always be 
kept in readineſs, under a ſhed, well ſheltered from heavy 
rains, which would carry off its goodneſs. | 

: When the plants have four leaves, and conſequentl 4 
joint, their tops above that joint ſhould be pinched off 
with the finger and thumb, to make them put out lateral 
branches, for theſe are to produce the fruit; and when 
there are two or three of theſe branches, their extremities 
muſt alſo be pinched off, as ſoon as they have got two or 


three joints, to force out more, and theſe again muft be 


treated in the ſame manner, that there may be runners 
enough, as the gardeners call them, to cover the beg, 

are muſt be taken not to bruiſe the plants, when the tips 
of their ſhoots are thus pinched off, nor muſt they be cut 
with a knife, becauſe the wound will not heal ſoon in 
either of theſe caſes. Neither ſhould a greater number of 
lateral ſhoots than is neceſſary to cover the bed properly, 
be forced out by cropping off their ends, left more fruit 
ſhould be produced than the plant can poſſibly nouriſh, 
The farther management of theſe plants is the ſame as 
that of cucumbers, only it is to be obſerved, that melons 
require a greater ſhare of air than cucumbers, and very little 


rdeners, 


— 


water; and that when they are watered, it ſhould always 


be at a diſtance from their ſtems. 

If the plants raiſed in frames ſucceed well, their vines 
will extend over the bed, and reach to the frames, in 
about fix weeks, at the end of which the alleys between 
the beds ſhould be dug up; or, if there is but one bed; 
a trench about four feet wide ſhould be dug on each fide of 
it, as deep as the bottom of the bed. A ſufficient quantity 
of hot dung ſhould then be trodden down cloſely to it, till 
this dung is as high as that of the bed, and this additional 
breadth ſhould be covered with the ſame ſort of earth as 
was uſed for the bed. This earth ſhould alfo be trodden 


down as cloſe as poſſible, and the whole bed ſhould by 


theſe means be enlarged to the breadth of twelve feet; for 
the roots of the plants will extend themſelves to very near 
that diſtance : but if they ſhould reach farther than they 
are covered, and their extremities' be conſequently dried 
by the ſun and air, the plants themſelves will gradu- 
ally languiſh and decay, or at beſt produce but meagre, 


mealy, and ill flavoured fruit; whereas thoſe which have 


a ſufficient breadth and depth of well trodden earth for 
their roots to run in, will remain in vigour till the froſt 
deſtroy them. Mr. Miller has experienced the benefit of 
this practice, ſo far as to have a ſecond crop, even 
Cantaleupe melons, upon the ſame vines as had borne the 
firſt ; and that ſecond crop has ſometimes ripened ver) 
well under his judicious inſpection. The languiſbing 0 
the plants, for want of ſufficient room to extend their 
roots, frequently before the fruit is full grown, and even 
ſometimes before it is well formed, may ſoon be diſcover- 
ed by the drooping of their leaves in the middle of the = 
and a then ſpeedy total decay of many of thoſe leaves. ®* 
is owing to their not having enlarged the beds, as above di 
refed, or even made them at all wider than they were at 
firſt, or increaſed the original depth of the mould upon 
them, which perhaps did not exceed the common allow- 
ance of about three inches, that many people have len 
their plants of Cantaleupe melons pine away, and pef r: 
before they had ripened a ſingle fruit; and then haue rei 
puted to their tenderneſs, too great, ſay they, for 5 
climade, a miſcarriage which was entirely owing in 
their not underſtanding the right method of cultivating 
them. | | fil the 
When the vines have extended ſo far 48 to mer 
frames, and conſequently to want more room, | face of 


ſhould be raiſed up about three inches above the ſi = 


| the bed, and ſet upon a few bricks, at that height; in or- 


at the ſhoots may have room to run out under them : 
- f the plants are vigorous, theſe branches will reach to 
the diſtance of ſix or ſeven feet every way from their ſtem. 
It therefore is evidently beſt, not to put more than one 
plant under each light ; and the more ſo as Its fruit will 
{:1dom ſet well if the vines are crowded, but will drop off 
when about the 'bigneſs of an egg. The addition of the 
warm dung before mentioned, on each fide of the bed, 
will indeed, by reviving the heat of the dung in the bed, 
be of great ſervice to the ſetting of the fruit, eſpecially if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, as it ſometimes is with us till 
the very end of May ; arid this is ſurely no ſmall advan- 
tage accruing from that method. To ſecond it properly, 
the frames for melons ſhould not be made ſo ſmall as is the 
general cuſtom ; for the wider they are, the better the 
plants will thrive, and the greater quantity of fruit they 
will produce. IO 1 
If the weather ſhould become cold after the plants have 
extended themſelves from under | the frames, it will be 
right to cover the extremities of their vines every night 
with mats, during the continuance of the cold ; for if they 
are injured, the growth of the fruit will be retarded, and 
the plants themſelves may be hurt eſſentially. Care ſhould 
alſo be taken after this ES of the beds, that what 
water is given to the plants be poured only in the alleys 
between the beds, or towards the outſide of the r add- 
ed to them; for their roots will now have extended fo far 
as to reap the benefit of any ſuch watering, and their ſtems 
will continue the ſounder for being kept dry. 
This watering ſhould be pretty plentiful when it is given; 
but it ſhould not be repeated above once a week, even in 
the drieſt weather: and, on the other hand, the plants 
ſhould be aired as much as poſſible when the ſeaſon is warm. 
The plants of melons intended to be reared under bell 
or hand-glaſſes, ſhould be raiſed in the ſame manner as the 
beforementioned ; and the beds, or ridges, for them ſhould 
be made by the latter end of April, if the ſeaſon is for- 
ward. A ſufficient quantity of hot dung ſhould therefore 
be provided for this purpoſe, ſo as to allow eight or nine 
good wheel-barrow loads of it to each glaſs. When there 
is but one bed, and that is to be extended in length, the 
trench for it ſhould be dug four feet wide, and its length 
ſhould be proportioned to the intended number of glaſles, 
which ſhould ſtand at leaſt four feet aſunder: for if the 
plants are too cloſe to each other, their vines will intermix 
and entangle, and crowd the bed fo as to prevent the ſet- 
ting of the fruit. This trench ſhould be ſo ſituated, that 
there may be room for widening the bed two or three feet 
on each ſide. Its depth muſt depend on the nature of the 
ſoil, as was before obſerved : but if the ground is ſo dry as 
to obviate all danger of the bed's being hurt by wet, it can- 
not well be dug too deep. After the dung is ſpread, trod- 
den down, and flatted in the trench, as already directed, a 
| Hill of earth (ſuch as was before adviſed will be the beſt) 
ſhould be raiſed eighteen inches high, with a flat head, in 
the middle of each ſpot where a plant is to be ſet ; but the 
reſt of the bed need not yet be covered above four inches 
thick; for that will be ſufficient to prevent the evaporation 
of the warmth of the dung. The glaſſes ſhould then be 
ſet down clofe, over the hills, that theſe may be warmed ſo 
as to be fit to receive the plants, which they will be in two 
or three days, if the bed works kindly, and then the plants 
ſhould be ſet in the top of the hills, in the manner before 
directed. If they are taken out of pots, with all the earth 
about their roots, only one ſhould be ſet under each glaſs, 
becauſe there will not then be any danger of their grow- 
ing; but if they are tranſplanted directly from the ſeedling- 
bed, it will be right to plant two upon each hill, and after- 
wards to remove one of them, if they both grow. Theſe 
plants muſt be watered when they are firſt ſet, to bring the 
earth the cloſer to their roots. They muſt alſo be ſhaded 
every day, till they have taken new root; and if the nights 


prove cold, the glafſes ſhould be covered with mats, the 


better to preſerve the warnith of the bed. | 

When ſeveral of theſe beds are made, they ſhould ſtand 
eight feet aſunder at firſt, that there may be between them 
a proper ſpace, which is afterwards to be filled up, in order 
to enlarge them ſo that the roots of the vines may have 


room to extend themſelves every way, for the reaſons be- 
fore aſſigned, | | 


When theſe plants have taken good root, their tops muſt 
be pinched off as before directed for thoſe in the frames; 
and the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed up in the day time, in warm 
weather, on the ſide oppoſite to the wind, to let in freſh air 
to the plants, which will otherwiſe be drawn up weak and 
ſickly : a ſtate which all poſſible care ſhould be taken to 
prevent, becauſe their runners cannot ſupply the fruit with 


due nouriſhment, if they themſelves have not proper 
ſtrength. 


It the weather be favourable, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 


two of three inches high from the ſurface of the beds, and 
ſet upon three bricks, as ſoon as the plants are grown long 
enough to touch their ſides, in order to give the vines room 
to run out from under them; but it is eſſential to obſerve, 
that, when this is done, the whole bed ſhould be covered 
with earth to the depth of eighteen inches ; that this earth 
ſhould be trodden down as cloſe as poſſible; and that, if 
the nights ſhould prove froſty, a covering of mats ſhould 


be carefully ſpread over the beds, to guard the tender ſhoots 


of the plants from the cold. It is alſo to be obſerved, with 
regard to the Cantaleupe melon in particular, that, as the 
vines of this ſort cannot endure wet, the beds where it 
grows ſhould be arched over with hoops, to ſupport the 
mats, and that theſe ſhould be held in readineſs to be 


uſed at a moment's warning, either againſt cold or rain: 


for this is the only way to have theſe melons ſucceed in ſo 
variable a climate as ours is. Mr. Miller gives a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance of the neceſſity of this precaution, when he 
ſays, that he had ſome beds of Cantaleupe melons in as 
fine order as could be defired, under theſe glaſſes, and 
that they wete totally deſtroyed by one day's heavy rain 


| | If the weather ſhould prove cold after the bed is covered 


with the proper thickneſs of earth, well trodden down, it 
will be adviſable to dig a trench along each fide of it, or, 
if there are more beds than one, to dig out their interme- 
diate ſpace, then to fill this, or the trenches, with hot 
dung, up to the height of the dung of the adjoining bed, 
and to cover this dung with an equal depth of well trod- 
den down earth, as before directed. This new dung will 
revive the warmth of the former beds, and ſoon make the 
plants ſhew their fruit. The watering of them, pinching 
off their tops, and, in ſhort, every other part of their 
management, muſt be the ſame as before directed for thoſe 
under frames : but a farther care requiſite here is, to cover 
them with mats in all hard rains and cold nights. If all 
this is rightly performed, theſe plants will remain vigorous 
until the cold in autumn deſtroys them. | 
The oiled paper coverings are a late invention; but the 

have been found to ſucceed admirably well when rightly 
managed. The chief thing to be attended to when they 
are ufed, is, not to keep them down too cloſe over the 
plants; for then the melon vines will waſte themſelves by 


| running out in length, and will be ſo weak as rarely to 


ſet their fruit in any plenty. The beſt way therefore is, 
where theſe coverings are intended to be uſed, to raiſe the 
plants under bell or hand glaſſes, as before directed, till 
they are grown large enough to be releaſed from thoſe 
glaſſes ; and then, inſtead of mats, to uſe this oiled paper 
covering, which, if it be prudently managed, will anſwer 
every end that can be deſired. | ; 

o make this covering, a number of ſheets of ſtrong, 
but not too dark coloured, paper ſhould be paſted together 
ſo as to over-ſpread the frame intended to be uſed ; and 
theſe Thould then be faſtened to the frame, and rubbed well 
over with linſeed oil, which will dry ſoon ; for all the 
ſtench ſhould be gone off before it is put over the plants, 
becauſe they will otherwiſe be hurt thereby. Pan-tile laths 
put together in the ſhape of the ridge of a houſe, with 
hinges to each ſlope, whereby any of the pannels may. be 
raiſed at pleaſure, to let air in to the plants, are the beſt 
materials, and the beſt form, for theſe frames; for when 
they are made with broad hoops, like the tilts of waggons, 
they are cumberſome to move, and no air can be admitted 
to the plants, but by raiſing up one whole ſide of the 
frame ; which is very inconvenient. | 

| When the vines begin to put forth their fruit, which 
they will do in plent = after the bearing runners ſhall 


have been produced by nipping off, in the manner bef 
adviſed, firſt the top of the plant, as ſoon as it has - 


joint, and then the ends of the earlieſt lateral ſhoots when 
. | 


they 
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they have two or three joints, they ſhould be carefully 
looked over thrice a week, to obſerve the ſetting of the 
young melons, and ſingle out, upon each runner, that 
only which ſeems to be the ſtrongeſt fruit, which has the 
thickeſt foot- ſtalk, and which is ſituated neareſt to the 
ſtem. All the others ſhould then be pinched off; and the 
end of the runner upon which a melon has been thus 
choſen ſhould alſo then be nipped off at the third joint 
above the ſelected fruit, to ſtop the ſap and ſet the melon : 
but none of the ends of theſe bearing runners ſhould ever 
be broken off before the particular fruit has been culled 
out, becauſe that would only make them produce more 


ſhoots, which would weaken the plant, and draw away. 


*the nouriſhment neceſſary for the fruit, For this reaſon, 
if any new ſhoots do break out, or any young fruit ap- 
pears, after the above precautions in favour of that which 
is intended to remain have been taken, they ſhould be 
nipped off immediately; for if many of them are ſuffered 
to grow, they will abſolutely impoveriſh the plant to ſuch 
a degree, that it would not be ſurprizing to ſee all the 
fruit drop off when it comes to be about as big as a man's 
thumb. One young melon is as much as ought to be left 
upon any one runner; for, if but half of theſe ſtand, they 
will be full as many as the plant can nouriſh. Six or eight 
of the Cantaleupe's, whoſe fleſh is thick, are full enough 
for the ſtrongeſt plant of that kind ; and though ſome 
ſmaller ſorts may be ripened in greater numbers, even unto 
| fifteen or twenty upon one plant, they will be thinner and 
poorer than if they were leſs numerous. 
For plants which are ſo confined under frames, that the 
wind requiſite to convey the farina from the male flowers 
to the female is excluded, it is the practice of ſeveral gar- 


to take off ſome of the male flowers whoſe farina is juſt 
ripe and fit for the purpoſe, and, inverting them over the 
female flowers ſituated on the crown of the young 
fruit, to ſtrike the former gently with the tip of a 
finger, ſo as to ſhake its farina into the latter ; for by this 
means the female flower will almoſt ſurely be impregnated, 
and if it is, its fruit will ſwell ſoon after, and ſhew mani- 
feſt ſigns of being perfectly ſet : but, from the time that 
the fruit appears on the vines, the glaſſes ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken off in good weather, or the fruit will ſeldom 
form in any plenty. 

As the melons draw towards ripening, (long before 
which all the ſuperfluous fruit and weak runners will have 
been pinched off, if they are properly managed,) they 
ſhould be turned gently twice a week, that every part of 
them may receive equal benefit from the ſun and air; for 
if the ſame ſide is ſuffered to lie continually downward, in 
which ſituation it will be deprived of both thoſe advan- 
tages, that fide will become pale, or whitiſh, as if it were 
blanched. 

Beſides airing the plants as much as poſſible when the 
weather will permit, they will alſo require to be watered 
in very dry weather, and perhaps moſt particularly after 
they have been pruned : but this, as was before obſerved, 
ſhould be done with great care not to wet their ſtems, by 
pouring the water only in the alleys, at a diſtance from 
them : nor ſhould it be repeated oftener than once in a 
week or ten days. Then, indeed, the alleys ſhould be 
well ſoaked, to forward the growth of the fruit, and ren- 
der it thick fleſhed : though it is eſſentially neceſſary not to 
over-water the plants. | 

The goodneſs of all melons depends greatly on their be- 
ing cut at a proper degree of maturity. The Cantaleupe, 
in particular, is ſo very nice in this reſpect, that it will loſe 
much of its delicacy if it. be left but a few hours too lon 
upon the vines. The beds ſhould therefore be looked over 
at leaſt twice every day when the fruit is ripening ; and if 
thoſe which are intended for the table are cut early in the 
morning, before the ſun has warmed them, and laid by in 
a cool place till they are uſed, their flavour will be much 
better than if they are gathered later in the day, and ſerved 
up directly. Such as are cut afterwards, when the heat of 
the day has affected them, ſhould be put into a pail of cold 
ſpring water, or ice, to cool them, before they are ſet 
upon the table. 

A ſure ſign of maturity in the Cantaleupe melon is, its 
beginning to crack at the foot-ſtalk, and to emit a fragrant 


ſmell. Whenever this happens, the fruit ſhould be Ws. covering thoſe cracks and openings. 


directly; for this ſort ſeldom changes its colour as the 
others do, and only a few hours delay will render it too 
ripe, as was before obſerved: | 
The beſt ſeeds of melons are thoſe which ate taken from 
the firmeſt and higheſt flavoured fruit; and if they are 
ſcooped out with the entire pulp, ſo as not to diſplace 
them, and left in it for two or three days before they are 
waſhed out, they will be benefited thereby. None but the 
heavy ſeeds, which fink in the water, are worth ſaving 
Miller's Gard. Di#. : ; 
MESLIN-CORN, wheat and rye mixed together. 
MET, a ftrike, or four pecks. 5 
METEYARD, or ME TERWARp, a ſtaff of a certain 
length for taking meaſures. 4 
IDDING, a dunghill. | 
MIDGE, a knat. es | 
MILDEW, a diſtemper very deſtructive to corn, 
This diſtemper, ſays M. Duhamel, attacks the blades 
and ſtems of corn, which it covers with a powder of the 
colour of ruſt of iron, when at the height of their vegeta- 
tion. This ſubſtance does not adhere ſtrongly to the 
blades ; for I have ſeen the hair of white ſpaniels full of 
this powder, after they have run through a field attacked 
with this diſeaſe. It is likewiſe known, that if the in- 
fected wheat is waſhed by a plentiful rain, the ruſt diſap- 
pears almoſt entirely, and the grain ſuffers little from it. 
The French give it the name of ruſt, from the co- 
lour of the powder; and it ſeems to be the ſame diſtemper 
which the Roman writers call rubigo. - 
5 The cauſe of this diſtemper is uſually imputed to dry 
gloomy weather, rr while the corn is at the height 


of its vegetation : and in effect I have many times obſery- 


deners, and perhaps it may there be even a neceſlary one, | ed, that when a hot ſun has ſucceeded ſuch dry hazy wea- 


ther, the corn was ruſted within a few days after. 

«* This diftemper is not common in clear and dry hot 
years: but when the ſpring is wet, the fineſt fields of 
wheat run great hazard of being deſtroyed by the mildew, 
which generally appears upon the breaking out of the ſun 
in the morning, after cloſe and ſultry weather, during 
which there has not been any dew. The ruſty powder 
then gathers upon the blades in ſuch quantities as to cover 
the earth two feet around. M. de Chateauvieux cut off 
the mildewed blades, and found the trial anſwer : the ſame 
plants produced new blades, and throve much better than 
thoſe on which this operation had not been performed : but 
this cannot be done except when the corn is very young, 


ſuddenly brought almoſt to nothing, when it is entirely 
attacked with it. | 

If it attacks the plants while they are young, and 
before their ſtems = to riſe, the miſchief is ſometimes 
not very great, pr. vided there comes on a feaſon favour- 
able to their farther growth. In this caſe, they are only 
weakened, as if they had been fed or mowed. They 
ſhoot out anew, and produce ears : though their ſtraw Is 
ſhorter, and thoſe ears are ſmaller, ' than they would other- 
wiſe have been. ; 
ed at the ſame time, the farther growth of the plant 15 
ſtopt, and the grain gets ſcarce any more nouriſhment; ſo 
that the crop is exceedingly diminiſhed. FO, 

« This grievous diſtemper well deſerves the ſerious 2t- 
tention of every inquirer into nature, who intereſts him- 
ſelf in the progreſs of agriculture ; and I cannot too ſtrong- 
ly exhort all ſuch, to endeavour to inveſtigate its cauſes 
and remedies, ; 

% Several authors have, very improperly, confounded 
this diſtemper with others to which corn is ſubject. 


g | Tillet imputes it to a ſharpneſs in the air in dry cloudy 


weather, which breaks the veſſels interwoven with the ſub- 
ſtance of the blades and tem, and makes them diſcha'g* 
a thick oily juice, which, drying by degrees, is turned in- 
to that ruſty powder. In effect, if we examine with 2 
microſcope, or only with a good magnifying-gla, plant 
of wheat, whoſe ſtems and leaves are covered with ru 
we ſhall ſee diſtinctly ſmall crevices in the places where 
this powder lies, and ſhall diſcern, from ſpace to ſpace» " 


ſeems probable that the juices, afterwards converted 1 
this ruſty powder, iſſues, and over which one may Þ 


| ceive ſome {light fragments of the membrane imperſecl 


4 Ia 


« This diſtemper is very fatal: for the fineſt wheat is 


But if both blades and ſtaſks are mildev- 


the membrane of the plant, openings through which it 
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« In ſupport of this opinion, M. Tillet quotes a me- 
moir of M. de Reneaume, publiſhed in the Tranſactions 
of the Academy of Sciences, on the extravaſation of the 


nutritive juice of the walnut trees in Dauphiny: of the 


manna of Calabria, which is not a dew, but the extrava- 
ſated juice of the leaves of a kind of aſh; and what M. 
Muſchenbroek relates in his Phyſical Eſfays of thick and 
oily juices which ifſue out at the excretory veſſels of leaves, 
and ſtop there in the conſiſtence of honey. a 

« However this may be, the ruſt of corn is the con- 
ſequence of a diſtemper of which the firſt cauſe is not yet 
ſufficiently known. It is a miſtake to think, that the ruſt 
and mealy powder which may be ſeen on many plants are 
a collection of eggs laid there by inſets, and that this is a 
ſource of other inumerable inſects very fatal to vegetables. 
By admitting the extravaſation of the nutritive juices, as the 
cauſe of theſe diſtempers, we ſhall conceive that the ruſt 
of corn, the honey-dew, the mealy-dew, and all the 
unctuous ſubſtances which are found upon gramineous 


plants, depend on the quality of the juice concentrated 


in the plants, upon the outſide of which it manifeſts itſelf 
by evaporation, and is converted ſometimes into an impal- 
pable powder, and ſometimes into that thick ſubſtance 
which is red on garden-beans, of a ruſty colour on. all 
kinds of corn, greeniſh on the plum- tree; yellowiſh on 
the aſh, white on the larch-tree, &c. | 

«© Theſe obſervations and reflections ſtill leave un- 
doubtedly much room to wiſh for farther information. 
They will, however, help to point out the path to a care- 
ful obſerver, and ought to excite philoſophers to exert 
themſelves in a matter of ſo great importance to the public. 
We confeſs that we have tried to produce the ſame effects 
as the dry hazy weather, which occaſions the ruſt, by ap- 
plying to the leaves of many plants, acid and corroſive 
liquors, to others alkaline or ſpirituous, and frequently 
ſuch clammy glutinous ſubſtances as might ſtop the per- 
ſpiration without hurting the texture of the plants : but 
none of theſe trials have produced any thing like ruſt. 
However, who can tell how far experiments may lead the 
judicious and attentive? Some little circumſtances which 
may have eſcaped us, might perhaps, if duly remarked, 
have led us to the object of our ſearch. The public wel- 
fare calls on all attentive obſervers, to exert themſelves on 
this very intereſting ſubject. | 1 

« Count Ginanni, in a memoir printed in the Journal 
ẽconomique, for October 1761, treats expreſsly of this di- 
ſtemper, and ſays, he has obſerved, with the help of a mi- 
croſcope, ſmall worms lodged between the two membranes 
of the blades. | 

66 Tf we had any certain knowledge of the cauſes of the 
ruſt, we ſhould probably be enabled the more eaſily to find 
preſervatives againſt it : but in the mean time it will be 
right to collect every obſervation made by lovers of agri- 
culture; becauſe they will certainly afford uſeful lights at 
one time or other, | 2 

„ M. de Chateauvieux obſerved, in the autumns of 
1753 and 1754, that when the corn was ruſted, the ſe- 
cond crop of hay was ſo likewiſe. The graſs turned from 
a fine green, to the ugly ruſty colour of the corn: it was 
covered with the ſame kind of powder, and its quantity 
diminiſhed ſenſibly every day; and as the whole of a field 
of corn is not uſually affected at the ſame time, ſo this di- 
ſtemper extended only to ſome parts of the meadow. 

_ © The cauſe of this diſtemper is undoubtedly the ſame 
In corn and in graſs; but its effect is not exactly ſimilar. 
It may deftroy annual plants, ſuch as corn, entirely ; but 
in perennials, like graſs, it deſtroys only the leaves or 
blades. May not the preſervation of theſe laſt be owing 
to the taking off of thoſe leaves or blades, when they are 
cut for hay? But this is only conjecture; for I own that 
have not yet made any obſervation on this head. 

* As the ſtraw of ſmutty, mildewed, or ruſted corn, 
and by the ſame rule graſs, in a fimilar condition, may 
- Poſſibly give diſeaſes to cattle fed with it; it were to be 
wiſhed, for the public good, that a parcel of fodder, the 
maoſt infected with either of theſe diſtempers, ſhould be 
ſet apart for the food of a certain number of beaſts. If 
cows or oxen, for example, remain ſound and healthy af- 
ter having been fed with this growth for two or three 
months, we may afterwards give it them with confidence 
and 7 * but if, on the contrary, they are viſibly diſor- 
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dered by it, the remedy is eaſy and at hand, by 714 them 
ö 


with good wholeſome hay, which will carry off the diſeaſe; 
then known to proceed from the bad quality of the food.“ 


The air in England ſeldom is fo dry as to exhale al} the 


| moiſture of the glutinous exfudations, and thereby con- 
vert them into the ruſty powder above deſcribed, The 
extravaſation of the ſap ſeems to account for this diſtemper 
of plants in a much more rational manner, than the thick 
clammy dews which ſome of our authors ſpeak of, as fall- 
ing in cloſe weather, ſtopping the perſpiration of vege- 
tables, and hindering their juices from afcending to nou- 
riſh the flowers, &c. | 8 t 
Mr. Miller takes the true cauſe of the mildew's ap- 
pearing moſt upon plants which are expoſed to the 
eaſt, to proceed from a dry temperature in the air when 
the wind blows from that point; in which cafe it ſtops the 
pores of plants, and prevents their perſpiration, whereby 
their juices are concreted upon the ſurface of their leaves; 
and that concretion being of a ſweetiſn nature, inſects are 
incited thereto, Thoſe inſects, finding their proper nu- 
triment, depoſit their eggs, and multiply ſo faſt as to co- 
ver the whole ſurfaces of plants, and, by corroding theit 
veſſels, prevent the motions of the ſap. He thinks it very 
probable, that the excrements of theſe inſets may enter 
the veſſels of plants; and, by mixing with their juices, 
may ſpread the infection all over them; for it is obſervable, 
that whenever a tree has been greatly infected by this mil- 
dew, it feldom recovers in two or three years, and many 
times never is entirely clear from it after. But he by no 
means allows theſe inſects to be the firſt cauſe of this di- 
ſtemper, as ſome have miſtakenly imagined. £4) 

It is obſervable, that mildews and blights frequently at- 
tack only one fort of corn, or fruit, and leave the other 
ſpecies unhurt, N 5 - 

Count Ginanni diſtingiſhes two principle kinds of mil- 
dew, one of which ſpots the blades and ſtems of corn, and 
dries upon them, without ever producing any powder; 
but penetrates through their outward covering, and entire- 
ly dries them up. This is generally of a pale colour, 
either reddiſh, yellowiſn, purpliſh, or blackiſh ; and ſome- 
times a variegated mixture of many colours. The other 
ſpeedily covers the plant with a moiſt and thickiſh ſub- 


ſtance, which afterwards becomes dry, and turns into a 


powder, of one or other of the abovementioned colo 

but moſt commonly reddiſh or yellowiſh. This, fays he, 
always fades, corrodes, and ſeparates the outer fin from 
the plant. The former extends to every fpecies of corn; 
but the latter is almoſt peculiar to wheat in the blade; 
though it is ſometimes ſeen upon oats and barley, Some 
may perhaps reckon, as a third ſpecies of mildew, a yel- 
lowiſh ſubſtance, or powder, ſometimes ſeen under the 


membrane of the blades of corn, where it raiſes bliſters, 


makes many little holes and craks, and corrodes the 
** and perhaps they may not be wrong in accounting 
it ſuch. i | 5 


He is confident that this diſtemper is the rubigo of the 


Latins. ö . | 
4 For the vegetation of ſeeds,” continues count Gi- 

nanni, “after they have been properly depoſited in t 

earth, for their fecundity, their ſprouting, and the increaſe. 


and well-doing of the plants produced by them, it is ne- 


ceſſary that the action of the fluid which pervades them be 
duly regulated: for that fluid is operated on in them by: 
the ſame cauſes which affect the liquor in a thermometer 
and barometer, or influence the hygrometer ; ſo that 
whenever its due courſe is obſtructed or weakened, or its 
quantity too much increaſed or diminiſhed, or its quality 
ex in any manner whatever, a diſtemper will enſue, 
This fluid is ſubject. to two laws of motion; the one, 
ſimply as a fluid, which conſiſts in an inteſtine agitation 
of its minuteſt particles; and the other, as a fluid whoſe 
progreſs is through the various duCts of the plant. By the 
firft of theſe motions it aſſimilates to itſelf all the homoge- 
neous particles, and expels the heterogeneous; and by 
the ſecond, it penetrates into the various parts where thoſe 
functions are to be performed. When both theſe motions 
proceed naturally, equally, and juſtly, the ſecretions are 
duly made, and every part of the plant continues ſound 
and healthy: but when that harmony is interrupted, the 


fluid degenerates from its natural ſtate, and the ſecretion 


becomes vitiated and depraved. 
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© Now, if the ſeveral diſtempers to which plants are 


ſubje& are owing to the various ways in which the regular 
action of this fluid may be hurt; and no one diſtemper 
can, in my opinion, happen to corn, which will not fall 


under one or other of theſe circumſtances; we ought to 


ſearch after, and endeavour to diſcover them, in order to be 
thereby enabled to prevent, or to cure them, that man- 
kind may be the leſs expoſed to the injuries reſulting there- 
from. Hut as the knowledge of theſe particular things de- 
pends on an adequate conception of thoſe which are uni- 
verſal; and as the univerſal cauſes of diſtempers are ex- 
ternal or internal, and the diftempers themſelves ſeem parti- 
cularly to depend on the conſtitution of the air, or an altera- 
tion of food, or on both; ſq when we have diſcovered 
the genus of the cauſe, it will not be very difficult after- 
wards to find out the ſpecies, and the efficient cauſe. So 
many and various have been my reſearches, obſervatians,. 
and experiments, and ſuch the lights which they have af- 
forded me, that, if the love of truth did not oblige me to 
be diffident of myſelf, and if I was not thoroughly per- 
ſuaded, with that great philoſopher and mathematician 
Gallileo, that we cannot in general underſtand haw na- 
ture acts, becauſe ſhe makes uſe of means frequently be- 
yond the reach of our comprehenſion, I ſhould, perhaps, 
fatter myſelf with thoughts of having diſcovered the origin 
of ſome of the diſtempers to which corn is ſubje whilſt 
in the blade.” _ 
| He then gives his opinion of mildews, which is, that 
they come on very early in the morning, and cover the 
corn almoſt inſtantaneouſly, after a cold night, which has 
been preceded by a hot day; and that the ſap or moiſture 
which then iſſues out of the plant, is gradually exhaled, 
and forms the ruſty powder which characteriſes this di- 
ſtemper. | ; | 
After trying in vain all the boaſted remedies of the an- 
cients (highly commended by ſeveral modern writers) 
| ſuch as burning of ſtraw and weeds in a ſerene night, 
when not a breath of air is ſtirring, or the wind, if any 
does blow, comes only from the weſt, ſticking up branches 
of laurel, &c. ſprinkling the corn with tobacco, and 
with pepper; and ſtrewing among it, as Dr. Hales adviſes, 
woollen rags ſteeped in a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of tartar, 
or ſea- ſalt, or in good white-wine vinegar, and afterwards 
well dried, even from which laſt he cannot ſay that he has 
found much benefit; the method long ago directed in this 
caſe by Mr. Worlidge, of making two men go at a pro- 
r diſtance from each other in the furrows, holding a cord 
ſtretched ſtrait between them, and carried ſo as to ſhake 
off the dew from the tops of the corn, before the heat of 
the ſun has thickened it, ſucceeded beſt of all; to which 
he adds, as an excellent preſervative, keeping the ground 
perfectly free from weeds, and ſtirring the earth frequently 
between the plants. I ought not to omit here M. Wor- 
lidge's farther obſervation, that “ the ſowing of wheat 
early has been eſteemed, and doubtleſs is, the beſt remedy 
inſt mildews; for by this means the corn will be well 
filled in the ear before thoſe dews fall, and the increaſe will 
conſequently be the greater. For curioſity ſake, wheat 
was ſowed in all the months of the year: that ſown in Ju- 
ly produced ſuch an increaſe as is almoſt incredible. In 
rance, they generally ſow before Michaelmas. 
C Bearded wheat is not ſo ſubject to mildews as the 


other, its awns keeping the dew from the ear.“ 
MILENESS, a dairy. See Dairy. 


MILLET, the name of a plant which grows naturally 


in India, from whence it was firſt imported into Europe, 
is greatly cultivated in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern 
parts of France, for the food of men, as well as for that 
of poultry : and we alſo raiſe it in ſeveral places in Eng- 
land; though we have our annual ſupply of this grain 
from the Eaſt-Indies, which makes ſome people errone- 
ouſly call it Eaſt-India wheat. 

It delights in a light ſandy ſoil, prepared in the fame 


manner as for maize; and in ſuch land it branches out into 


many ſtalks, ſometimes thirty or forty, not unlike reeds 
either in their ſhape or leaves, of which there is one at 
each joint. The top of each ftalk is terminated by a 
large looſe panicle, which hangs on one fide, with a chaffy 
flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall round. ſeed, about 
the bigneſs of turnip or cabbage-ſeed, of a yellowiſh white 
colour in one ſort, and of a dark red, inclining to black, 


| in the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 
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in another, The ſmall millet, and the large, a diſtinction 
which ſome writers make, are only varieties of the ſame 
ſort. It is likewiſe ſaid to thrive extremely well in ſtrong 
land: but will not do in ſtony ground, or where the bot- 
tom is either chalk or clay. 

Mr. Miller directs ſowing this grain in the beginning 
of April, which may be very right in this country, that 
it may be ripe- in Auguſt : but in warmer climates, the 
general rule is to ſow it either between the middle and the 
end of May, or at Midſummer. The former is reaped 
at the end of September, and the latter about the end of 
October. | | | 

The ſeed is ſowed in furrows, very thin, and covered 
with the plough or rake, The largeſt fort ſhould be ſowed 
thinneſt, becauſe it branches moſt. When the plants are 
about a month old, the ground ſhould be ſtirred round 
them with a hand-hoe, as well to lay freſh earth to their 
roots, for they require a great deal of nouriſhment, as to 
clear them from weeds, of which they will afterwards 
prevent any great increaſe, by oyer-topping them. At the 
ſame time, the millet ſhould be thinned wherever it grows 
too cloſe, ſo as to leave, in general, about fix inches be- 
tween each plant. The 22 has nothing more to 
do to this grain till harveſt, exceptiug that, when it be- 
gins to ripen, he muſt take great care to protect it from 
birds, which would otherwiſe ſoon devour it. If pre- 
ſeryed from them, the returns are very great; for it is not 
eaſily hurt by drought or rain, nor is it ſubject to blight, - 
Frequent ſhowers of rain are of great ſervice to it whilſt 
growing. „„ . 

When the millet is ripe, its panicles are cut off near 
the uppermoſt joint of the ſtalk, with a knife, and put 
into baſkets or ſacks, in which they are carried home. 
They are then laid up in heaps, covered over with 
cloths, and, after remaining in that ſituation five or ſix 
days, are ſpread upon the barn floor, threſhed out with 
a flail, and cleanſed, like other grain. Great care muſt 
be taken to dry it well in the ſun, before it is laid up in 
the granary: for it would ſoon ſpoil if the leaſt moiſture 
were left in it; this being of all grains the moſt difficult 
to keep, unleſs it be thoroughly dry: and, on the other 
hand, none keeps longer or better, after it has been well 
dried. It is not liable to the weevil: and though it ſhould 
be turned from time to time in the granary, yet if that 
happens now and then to be neglected, it ſtill keeps per- 
foctly well. WT 1 „„ 

It has been a conſtant obſervation, that the late ſown 
millet, I mean ſo late as Midſummer, had always had 
the greateſt number of abortive grains; that its panicles 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame grain ſowed earlier; 
and that the crop is leſs plentiful. | 

The ſmall white millet, which is by far the moſt de- 
licate, and of which excellent puddings, &c. are made, 
is the ſort chiefly cultivated in this country. The red, 
which, is much larger and coarſer, is not uſed here, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for pigeons, poultry, and ſwine, for which 
laſt it ſhould be ground to meal: but the peaſants about 
Bourdeaux, where a great deal of it is raiſed in the poor 
light lands near that city, make of it, a reddiſh, heavy, 
il|-taſted bread, difficult to digeſt. The culture of this ſort, 
which is Mr. Miller's ſorgum, is, in all reſpects, the ſame 
as that of the white; excepting that, as it grows much 
larger, the plants require more room. | | 
Millet, either green, or after its grain is threſhed out, 
is very good fodder for cattle, for which uſe it may be 
ſowed thicker than for a crop of grain. Its many roots, 
large ſize, and quick growth, are ſaid to render it a great 
impoveriſher of the earth ; for which reaſon ſome people 
pull up the roots, and plough the ground immediately, as 
ſoon as the crop is reaped : but others, more judicious, 
plough in the ſtubble and roots, which rot, and greatly 
enrich the ſoil: and indeed all other ſucculent plants, in- 
ſtead of being ſuch robbers as is commonly ſuppoſed, oo 
turn to the earth, by the inſpiration of their leaves e 
perſpiration of their roots, even while they grow, pet 1 
as much as they borrow from it: for how ſhould 3 
poſſible for them to pierce into the very drieſt and 5 
ground, as we frequently ſee they do, unleſs they oy 1 
moiſture through their roots? As this plant require! 
great deal of nouriſhment, it would probably thrive 


The 


The following account of the culture and amazing pro- | 
duce of the African millet, was ſent by the ingenious Mr. 
Burton, to the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. 

« ] cannot help mentioning to you, for the ſake of 
your practical readers, the African millet, forgham, milium 
nigrum, the culture of which is ſtrongly recommended by 
M. Tichiffeli, who has written a paper on the ſubject, 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Berne Society. There 
is ſomething ſo very extraordinary in this paper, that I am 
ſure you wall think a ſhort abſtract of it worthy to be in- 
ſerted in your work. 5 MF 

« Monſ. Tſchiffeli obſerves, that this millet is a plant 
which merits the huſbandman's utmoſt attention, -and that 
for the following reaſons : 1. It thrives in all ſorts of ſoils. 
2. It neither requires much dung, nor a great deal of til- 
lage. 3. It is not ſubject to the depredations of birds, 
which are very fond of panic and common millet. 4. It 
yields very large returns. 5. Laſtly, it does not exhauſt 
the land in proportion to the latgeneſs of the crops. 

« He farther ſays, that the ſeed of this ſort of millet 
comes originally from Africa, where it ſupplies the inha- 
bitants with food; but that they are miſtaken who thence 
conclude it will thrive only in hot countries : for provi- 
dence has endowed it with ſuch excellent qualities, that it 
may, with ſucceſs, be cultivated in countries much colder 
than Switzerland, - 

The firſt ſeed of it M. Tſchiffeli received was from Mr. 
Engel, magiſtrate of Eſchalens, who procured it from 
Pomerania, it being ſent to him by the celebrated doctor 
Schreber, in the ſpring of the year 1760. M. Tſchiffeli 
had from him about a ſpoonful. | 

In the month of May of the ſame year, he ſowed it 
on a gravelly ſoil, hard and ſtony, very much expoſed to 
the north wind, and which the year before had borne 
ſome very indifferent bere. In-the month of February 
N ſome human ordure had been laid on this land; 

and in May the clods were all broken before the ſeed was 
ſpread: having ſo ſmall a quantity of ſeed, he took care 
to ſpread it very thin; and to this does he aſcribe the ſtalks 
running to the height of eight feet or more. The ears were 
above ten inches long; and if a ſhower of hail had not 
fallen on it, the ſpoonful would probably have produced 
him at leaſt a peck. This accident — * the loſs of 
half his ſeed: he had, however, enough left to divide with 
his friends in Switzerland, as well as elſewhere. 

„% In the month of May, 1761, he ſowed about a qua 
of ſeed, or near a pound, on ſome land, from which he 
had firſt pared off the turf, and afterwards burnt it. The 
ſpace on which the ſeed was ſown might be about twenty 
paces long, and ten broad. =—_ 

* Some time before harveſt, M. Tſchiffeli perceived he 
ſhould have allotted three times as much ground for that 
quantity of ſeed. The ſtalks, which were very cloſe, 
were interwoven one with the other, like the hairs of a 
bruſh, They were ſcarcely five feet in height, and the 
ears alſo were much ſhorter than the preceding year : this, 
however, did not prevent his reaping about ſeven pecks, 
or above fiſty for one. In the year 1762, he ſowed about 
four pounds of ſeed, or about half a peck, on ſome pretty 
good land, being in quantity about thirty ſquare rods. or 
perches, The year before, the ſame land bore potatoes ; 
and as he had laid on no freſh manure for the millet, and 
had neglected to plough it before the winter (for it was 
Only turned over with a ſpade before ſowing) he imagined 
he had not ſown the ſeed too thick : but in this he was 
greatly miſtaken; the millet came up almoſt as thick as 
the year before, and as he had not the courage to thin it, 
which would have been right, the ſtalks and ears were 
ſhorter than the firſt year, Kal, 

1 _* Notwithſtanding this, he was enabled to reap twenty 

uſhels, being fix hundred and forty pounds; of courſe, a 
return of an hundred and ſixty for one. 5 | 
— * There can then be no reaſon to doubt, but that land 

ot a moderate quality, ſown thin, and properly prepared, 

ne produce, one year with another; one hundred buſhels 
I millet per acre; for our huſbandman got as much in 
Proportion, though his land was but li tly tilled, and he 
manifeſtly ſowed his ſeed too thick. 
moſt wonderful increaſe, 


« W inc in what light ſoever we behold it. 
: hat grain is there which in the open field will yield 
© Teturn of one hundred and fifty for one, and which, at 


8 * 


his is certainly a 
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the fame time, will fell ſo. well, for in price it is on 4 
footing with wheat ? It is true, it yields a heavy, crumbly, 
and indifferent bread; but if it is made into pottage, it is 
excellent, very nouriſhing, and of exquiſite flavour. Not 
only M. Tſchiffeli's ſervants and workmen were very fond 
of millet thus prepared; but he himſelf prefers it to the 
beſt rice, which will not grow in Switzerland, and comes 
at a-much higher price. - 5 

„The millers in Switzerland, whoſe reputation is not 
of the beſt, return a good. third of a buſhe] of millet- 
meal for every buſhel ſent to them, after deducting toll, 
bran, waſte, &c. Now this ingenious wi iter knows by 
experience, that ſuch a quantity, when made into pottage 


with milk, will ſerve at leaſt fifty men for a meal. Surely 


they cannot be fed at a cheaper rate. In times of ſcarcity 
millet muſt be of great uſe, as with potatoes the poor 
might live comfortably. 5 
* An acre of land requires, at moſt, but ten pounds of 
ſeed ; and M. Tſchiffeli ſays he can, from his own expe- 
rience, venture to aſſert, that millet does not impoveriſh- 
land in proportion to its produce. The land he ſowed in 
1760 and 1761; yielded, the following year, fine. plants 
of Dutch clover, and rye-graſs in as great plenty, with 
reſpect to the crops, as the neighbouring land.“ 
MILL-HOLMS, watery places about mill-dams. 
MISLIN, the ſame with maſlin, or maſlin- corn. See 
MaASLIN-CoRN. | 1 
MINT, the name of a well-known herb, propagated 
in the kitchen-garden, 85 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of mint; but all of them are 
very eaſily propagated by parting the roots in the ſpring, 
or by ſetting cuttings of it during any of the ſummer. 
months, in a moiſt ſoil. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
theſe cuttings muſt be watered often till they have taken 
root, .and after that they will not require any farther 


trouble, except good weeding. If any quantity of theſe 


plants is raiſed (for example, for diſtilling) they ſhould be 
ſet in beds about four feet wide, with a path a foot and a 


half or two feet broad, to go between the beds, in order 


to water, weed, and cut the mint; and the diſtance be- 
tween the plants ſhould be at leaſt five inches every way, 
that their roots may have room to ſpread z for this they do 
to ſo great a degree, that they will mat together, and rot 
each other, if they are ſuffered to ſtand above three years 
in the ſame bed, | 3 5 
When mint is cut for diſtilling, or for any medicinal 
uſe, this ſhould be done in very dry weather, When the 
plants are juſt coming into full bloom; for they are 
fulleſt of ſap, and higheſt in flavour, at that point of time. 
What is then cut ſhould be hung up to dry in a ſhady 
place, till it is wanted for uſe: but care muſt be taken not 
to hang it againſt a wall, becauſe this will make it turn 
black and mouldy. The ſame will alſo happen to mint 
that is cut in wet weather. 

If the ſoil be fit for this plant, it will afford three gene- 
ral cuttings every year: but thoſe ſhoots which come out 
after July, are ſeldom good for much. Theſe ſhould 
therefore be let ſtand till Michaelmas, when it will be right 
to cut the whole down cloſe to the ground, and, after 
carefully clearing away all the weeds, to ſiſt a little fine 
rich earth all over the beds, to the thickneſs of about an 
inch. This will give vigour to the roots left in the ground, 
and will make them ſhoot out finely the next . 

MIS T, a meteor conſiſting of groſs vapours floating 
near the ſurface of the earth. | | 

The bluiſh miſt, which we ſometimes ſee on our fields 
and paſtures in a morning though often innocent, yet has 
been in ſome places found to be the actual cauſe of murrain, 
and other fatal diſeaſes among the horned cattle. 

Dr. Winklar gives, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
an account of a murrain affecting the cattle in Italy and 
other places, which was evidently ſeen to ſpread itſelf over 
the countries in the form of a blue miſt. Wherever this 
was perceived, the cattle were ſure to come home ſick; 
they appeared fil and heavy, and refuſed their food; and 
many of them ould die in four and twenty hours. Upon 
diſſection there were found large and corrupted ſpleens, 
ſphacelous and corroded tongues; and in ſome places 
thoſe people who were not careful of themſelves, in their 
management of the cattle, were infected and died as faft 
as themſelves. The principal cauſe of this diſeaſe ſeemed 
| | | to 
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to be the exhalation of ſome unwholeſome ſteams from 


the earth; and it was obſervable that there had been three 
earthquakes in Italy the year before it happened. The me- 
thod of cure which ſucceeded beſt, was this: as ſoon as wy 
beaſt appeared to be ſick, they examined the tongue, and, 
if apthæ, or little bliſters, were found on it, they ſeraped 
it with a ſilver inſtrument made with ſharp teeth at the 
ſides, till it bled in all thoſe parts where the apthæ were; 
the blood was then wiped away with a cloth, and the 
whole tongue waſhed ſeveral times with vinegar and falt. 
After this, the following medicine was given internally : 
take of ſoot, brimſtone, gun-powder, and ſalt, of each 
equal parts; mix theſe in as much water as will make them 
thin enough to be ſwallowed, and let a ſpoonful be given 
for a doſe three or four times a day. The cattle which 
were in health had this medicine given them, as well as 
the ſick; and the conſequence was, that very few died in 
Switzerland, while almoſt all died in other places. 

It was very remarkable that the contagion, on this occa- 
ſion, ſeemed to travel ſlowly and regularly on: it came 
at the rate of about two German miles in twenty-four 
hours : this it kept regularly to, during the whole time of 


its raging, and never appeared in very diſtant places at the 


ſame time. 

The whole ſurface of the earth emitting theſe effluvia, 
no cattle eſcaped them in the courſe of their way ; but 
thoſe which were kept within doors at rack and manger 
fell ill at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner 
with theſe in open fields. Dr. Slare was of opinion, that 
it was owing to certain inſets which could not fly faſter 


than at the rate of two German miles a day ; and that 
they travelled regularly, and ſpread the miſchief where 


they paſſed; but there wanted ſome judicious perſons, 
verſed in theſe obſervations, to have examined both the 
fate of the air, and the beaſts, on this occaſion, Phzlo/. 
Tran ſactions, Numb. 145. | 
IXEN, a dung- hill. f 
MIZ ZV, a bog, a quagmire. 


MOAR-LOVRE, a term uſed to expreſs a peculiar 
diſtemperature of corn, generally comprehended under the 
common term of a blight. In this caſe the earth ſinks 
away from the roots of the corn, and leaves the plant 
ſtanding in great part above ground with naked roots; theſe 
being too weak to ſupport the ſtalks, the plants fall, and 
the ears become light. This a diſtemperature peculiar to 
corn growing on light and looſe lands. Tull's Horſehoing 


Huſbandry. 


The remedy is this : turn a ſhallow furrow againſt the 


rows, when they are ſtrong enough to bear it, and the 


mould is fine and dry ; the motion of the ſtalks with the 
wind will draw in this looſe powder, and it will ſpread it- 
ſelf equally among all the rows, ſettle about the roots, 
and cover them. | 

MOLE, a ſmall animal too well known to the huſband- 


man, from the miſchief it does in the fields, by looſening 


of the earth, and deſtroying the roots of corn, graſs, and 
other vegetables. | 

The common method of deſtroying them is by traps, 
made in the following manner : 


Take a ſmall board, about three inches and a half 
broad, and five inches long: on one ſide thereof raiſe two 


ſmall reund hoops or arches, one at each end, like the two 
hoops or bails of a carrier's waggon, capacious enough for 
a mole to creep through eaſily : in the middle of the board 


make a hole about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, and have in 
readineſs to put into it a ſtick about two inches and a half 


long, fitted at one end to the hole, and a little forked at 
the other. Cut alſo a hazel or other ſtick, about a yard, 
or a yard and a half long, which will riſe with pretty 


ſtrong elaſticity, when it is ſtuck into the ground; and to 
the end of this ſtick faſten a very firong nooſe of horſe- 


hair, made ſo as to ſlip eaſily. Have likewiſe in readineſs 
four ſmall hooked ſticks : then go to the furrow or paſſage 


of the mole, and after you have opened it, fit in the little 
board with the bended hoops downward, fo that when the 


mole paſſes that way, it may go e through the 


two ſemi- circular hoops. But before you fix the board in 
this manner, put the hair ſtring through the hole in the 
middle of it; place the nooſe in a circular form, ſo as to 
make it anſwer to the two hoops; put the ſmall ſtick be- 
fore mentioned gently into the hole in the middle of the 
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board, fo as juſt to ſtop the knot of the hair ſpring, with 


out entering ſo far as abſolutely to tighten it. Then faſten 


the board down with four hooked ſticks, and cover it with 


earth, When the mole; paſſing in its furrow, comes into 
this trap, it will diſplace the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpen- 


dicularly downward, the knot will then be drawn through 


the hole, and the nooſe, inſtantly ſtreightened by the riſing 
of the end of the hazel ſtick to which it is faſtened, which 
will catch the mole round the neck. ' | 

Others, watching their motions in the morning and 
evening, which are their uſual times of ſtirring, dig them 
out in a moment with a ſpaddle : and about March, which 
is their time of breeding, numbers of their young ones 
may be deſtroyed by turning up their neſts, which are 
generally in the greateſt hills; and the old ones who come 
to ſeek their young will preſently be taken. 

Some commend the pot-trap, which is a deep earthen 
veſſel ſet in the ground with the brim even with the bottom 
of the mole tracks, The ſeaſon for uſing this is when the 
moles couple, which is about the beginning of March, or 


perhaps ſomewhat earlier. 


Mr. Worlidge ſays, they may be driven from the par- 
dens, meadows, and other places where one would not 
chooſe to dig, by fuming their holes with brimſtone, gar- 
lick, or other unſavoury things ; and that the putting a 
dead mole into a common haunt, will make them abſo- 
lutely forſake it: to which Mr. Mortimer adds, but only 
upon report, that white hellebore and the roots of palma- 
chriſti, dried, powdered, and ſifted through a fine ſieve, 
then mixed with barley- meal and eggs, and worked into a 
paſte with wine .and milk, will kill them, if laid in little 
pellets under their hills. ; | 

The writers of the Memoirs of the Society of Agricul- 
ture at Angers, recommend hazle-nuts boiled in an infu- 
ſion of hellebore, as a ſure method of deſtroying moles, 
Two or three of theſe nuts are to be laid under each 
mole's hill, and the creatures, by being fond of that fruit, 
will be poiſoned by eating them. 


»The way to remove mole-hills and ant-hills, which 


are not only diſagreeable to the fight, but detrimental to 
the paſture, and a great hindrance to the mowing of the 
graſs, eſpecially where they are numerous, is particularly 
in regard to the latter, either to divide the turf which 
grows over them, into three parts, with a ſpade, or other 
inſtrument, then to pare it off each way, to dig out the 
middle or core of the hills, to ſpread this mould over the 
other ground, to leave the holes open all the winter, that 
the ants may be killed, to lay the turf down again in the 
ſpring, and to roll thoſe ſpots after the re-inſtated turfs ate 
ſettled, and their graſs has taken freſh root; or, which is 
a more expeditious method, to ſcoop them out at once, 
with what Mr. Bradley calls a ſcolloped mole-hill plough, 
made in the following manner, | 

From a to a (Fig. 1. Plate XX.) is an iron plate, about 
five inches over, and above an inch thick at the back. 
b bis the ſcolloped ſpade, or tongue, of the plough, and 
about a foot over at the wideſt part, This, from the 
ſharp point, grows thicker by degrees, till it comes to the 
back, which ſhould be a full inch thick. The iron mult 
be well hardened, and very ſharp at the edges. cc is the 
paring plate, which ſhould be very ſharp on the fore edge, 
and, with the ſcolloped ſpade, ſhould be four feet long 
from a to a. d d are iron ſockets, in which are fixed the 
plough handles, or ſtilts, ee. At à à are foot-links to 
ſet the harneſs on, for one horſe, or two horſes lengthwiſe, 
to draw by. | 

When this plough is uſed, the point of the ſcolloped 
ſpade muſt be ſet to the bottom of the hill, by railing the 
plough ſtilts, ſo that it may go into the ground; 40 
when the hill is near cut through, the point ſhould be rail 
ed up again, by weighing a little on the ſtilts. 38 

The hollow left by this plough will receive the rain s 
it falls, and this will drown the remaining ants. 

After the mole and-ant-hills, and other inequalities hae 
been thus taken off, the beſt way is to carry them to 2 cor 
ner of the field, there to break them well to pieces, 5 
mix them with a conſiderable portion of lime, of on - 
manure ſuited to the ſoil, which will effectually deſtio) 
every remains of the ants, and convert the whole to 1 
manure, which may then be profitably ſpread all over . 
ſurface of the ground. The ſpots on which the mole, 


ant- 
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|, ſhould be looſened with a ſpade; then mix- | of bodies decayed on their ſurface, not being admitted into 
” 1 or other manure, and afterwards be laid | the foil, remain upon that ſurface, dry there, and increaſe 
down with clean graſs ſeeds. 1 lis thickneſs, according to the continuance of the cauſe, 
This method is the moſt adviſable of any, becauſe a | If this kind of ſoil is collected in a place where running 
fine graſs will be raiſed in thoſe places, inſtead of the | water, in rainy ſeaſons, brings with it clay, or other fat 
coarſe benty growth which occupied them before. 1 rl] ſoils, from the neighbouring grounds, it then acquires'a 
MOLTEN-GREASE, a fat or oily diſcharge with the | greater degree of coheſion, hardens when dry, and re- 
dung, and ariſes: from à colliquation, or melting down of | ſembles the cleanſing of ponds, more than the former. : 
the fat of the horſe's body, by violent exerciſe in very hot } The moſt conſiderable ſoil of this Kind is the ſort called 
weather. | | IIpeat. This is uſually full of roots of weeds; and even of 
It is always attended with a fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtart- | trunks and branches of trees and other plants. It always 
ing and tremblings, great inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of | contains a bituminous oil, which renders it very inflam- 
breath, and ſometimes with the ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. | mable when dry; at which time it alſo becomes very hard, 
His dung will be extremely greaſy, and he will fall into a though it is quite ſoft when in the mine, if we may be al- 
ſcouring ; his blood will have a thick ſkin of fat over it | lowed. to give that name to the bed in which it lies; for 
when cold, of a white or yellow hue, but chiefly the latter z | there it. is eaſily cut in the form of bricks, as we fee it 
| the congealed part, or ſediment, is commonly a mixture | when uſed for fuel. „ 
of ſize and greaſe, which makes it ſo extremely ſlippery, | * The whole maſs and body of this ſoil, ſays Mr. 
that it will not adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall por- Maxwell, is a dung-hill, made up of rotten timber, graſs, 
tion of ſerum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. ' The horſe'} weeds; and often mud waſhed from the m_ grounds 
ſoon loſes his fleſh and fat, which probably is diſſolved and | about it, by the land- floods; than which there are few 
abſorbed into the blood; and thoſe that ſurvive this ſhock Þ richer compoſts : only by age, and its cold ſituation in 8 
commonly grow hide-bound for a time, their legs ſwelling | water, pent in about it by the neighbouring riſing grounds, i 
both before and behind, and continue in this ſtate till the | its falts are weakehed, and its ſpirits. become languid. = 
blood and juices are rectified; and if this is not done ef- The ſame will happen to the richeſt dunghill that can be 
fectually, the farcy, or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit, generally | made of any compoſition whatever, if too long kept. Tt 
follows, very difficult to remove. I Will even become ſuch as not to be diſtinguiſhed, by the 
In the firſt place bleed plentifully, and repeat it two orf eye, from ordinary moſs z nor will it be more uſeful, ds 
three days ſucceſſively in ſmaller quantities; two or three | dung, except either in proportion to the ſhorter time it 
rowels ſhould. alſo be immediately put in, and cooling | has been kept, or the better ſituation of the place where 
emollient glyſters, daily thrown up to abate the fever, it has ſtood. | believe the qualities of moſly grounds dif- 
and drain off the greafy matter- from the inteſtines. By the | fer very little from one another in any other reſpect, than 
mouth give plenty of warm water, or gruel, with cream] with regard to the better or worſe quality of the mud 
of tartar, or nitre, to dilute and attenuate the blood; | which makes a part of their compoſition. I hey are more 
which in this caſe is greatly diſpoſed to run into grumes, | or leſs ſpungy, in proportion as this rich mud fills up the 
and. endanger a total ſtagnation, - - , + | cavities of the component vegetables, which are preſerved 
When the fever is quite gone off, and the horſe has re- | from putrefaction by the acid in the. water. The 'lefs 
covered his appetite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould be given | ſpungy, and the more rotten the moſs is, the fitter it-7s 
once a week, for a month or ſix weeks, in order to bring | for the vegetation of any thing planted in; or ſown on 
down the ſwelled legs; but if the purgative ingredient it.) Jo | UT 957 17 
does not exceed half an ounce, or ſix drams of fine aloes, The firſt ching to be done; in order to the improvement 
it only opens the belly gently; and, with the other medi- of moors, is to divide them into proper. incloſures; not 
eines joined with it, paſſes into the blood, acts as an al- | only to ſecure their future produce, but alſo to be a means 
terative, and operates both by urine and perſpiration ; as | of procuring rich earth to cover the otherwiſe inſipid uſe- 
will appear by the horſe's ſtaling plentifully ; and the leſs mould on their - ſurface; and give root to the plants 
kindly feel of his ſkin, To this end give the following, | which may afterwards be cultivated in them. Then, as 
which, repeated for ſome time, will intirely remove this | the natural produce of this earth is of no value, its ſar- 
diſorder. _ a FFC *..* I face 8 by pared off, 5 2 wy be burnt. But as this 
| 8 3 1 5. ſubject, of burning earth, has been before fully treat- 
Take of ſuccotring aloes fix dr fond F WET ed 5 we ſhall only obſerve here, that the buſband- 
cum powdered half an ounce, of diaphoretic an- | man ſhould be very careful not to make the clods too dry 
timony, and powder of myrrh, of each two drams: or light his fires in too dry-a ſeaſon, leſt they ſhould extend 
make into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. _ farther and deeper than whe intended. + 7-7 1 ne > 
Or it may be prepared with an ounce of aloes, {ix drams | If the depth of the mooriſh earth be not very confidera- 
of diapente, and a ſpoonful of oil of amber. Ii dle, the ſurrounding ditches, which make the incloſure, 
Theſe will ſeldom take a horſe from his buſineſs above | will afford a rich ſtrong ſoil, which ſhould be ſpread about 
two or three days in a week; neither will he loſe his fleſh | three or four inches thick all over the ſurface... When the 
or appetite with them, which cannot be obtained by any | clods are burnt, their aſhes ſhould be mixed with this new 
other method of purging, and gives this greatly the pre- ſoil, If no proper earth can be got from the ditches, ſand 
ference in many caſes. 5 ö IEF 1 or gravel ma be uſed with ſucceſs, a8 Was practiſed by the 
Two ounces of nitre mixed up into a ball with honey, | ancients. Gravel is ſingularly beneficial to ſuch lands, as 
and a dram of camphire, will alſo be found an excellent | has been ſhewn' under the article po. 
medicine for this purpoſe; as it will powerfully attenuate | The Berne ſociety, who recommend this method of 
| the blood, and promote the due ſecretions; to which end | improvement as founded on repeated experience, very pro- : 
it ſhould be given every day for a fortnight, or three | perly obſerve, that the good effects of the ſand and gravel 
weeks. Bartlet's Farriery, p. 168. . | will be conſiderably increaſed by a moderate mixture of 
MOLTER, the coll of a mill. ' + - . ] dung, and that, eſpecially if the ground be intended fo 
MOOR, a very fine black mould, ſometimes found | plowing, this covering ſhould be at leaſt a hand's breadt 
under a pretty thick ſward of graſs, but more frequently] in thickneſs. Dung alone would undoubtedly be extreme 
under moſs, or ſtraggling plants of heath.  . -+ {| efficacious on all ſuch ſoils, in which it is remarked to be d 
It differs from peat, in that it does not ſtick together, longer ſervice than in any other; but the farmer can ſeldom 
nor has the fibrous roots, or bituminous viſcous quality of ſpare a ſufficient quantity of it to go far enough unmixed 
this laſt, Peat, when dry, becomes hard and firm: this | nor indeed for mixing. In this caſe; other ingredients mu 
falls into powder. It cannot be better deſcribed, than by | be recurred to; though the ſand, or gravel, will generall 
comparing it to that ſubſtance which is found: in hollow | do great things without any mixture, Well preſervel | 
_ Totten willows, and other trees of that kind; which gives | aſhes will be of exeellent ſervice, and ſo will the rubbiſh of 
700m to think that it ariſes from rotten plants. It is of a | old buildings, or any other ſimiliar ſubſtance, when mixed 
pungy nature, and ready to imbibe moiſture, which adds | with the ſand or gravel, even of the coarſer kind, and in- = 
conhiderably to its weight. There is generally underneath corporated with this naturally rich earth, which, were its —_ 
It, as under moſt earths of this kin a bed of clay, or real value known, and the proper method of treating it - an 
ſome r impervious to water: ſo that the particles | rightly underſtood, might claim à preference before any „ 
5 „ % © nga oat Fe other 
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is by laying upon it a little dung or 


much greater eaſe, if it had been deferr 
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dther ſoil. Loam is ſtill better than either ſand or gra 
This ſhould be brought on before the fires are lighted to 
burn the ſurface of * moſs, and ſhould remain in heaps 
till it can be equally mixed with the aſhes. Lime, where 
it can be had, will alſo contribute to the aero of 
grounds. The mooriſh earth, thus covered, is tted 

for various kinds of crops, , _ 2 
Mr. King, who obſerved that the places in bogs in Ire- 
land, were a little earth had chanced to fall as the pea- 
ſants were Carrying it to mend the ways acrofs them, be- 
came a green ſod, covered with a fine ſcutch graſs, does 
not doubt but that the ſame expence as ſands or gravels 
land, would bring a dried bog even to be arable; and as 
to the common opinion that gravelling is bad for graſs, the 
contrary, he ſays, is apparent; eſpecially in bogs. An- 
other method of reducing barren bogey ind, in Ireland, 
w, and covering 


this with ells. +4 ; 

A ſtrong proof of the propriety of covering moſs with 
earth, * from a fact which happened to Mr. Grime, 
near Stirling. Two years after this gentleman had earthed 
his moſs, which he had not yet ſowed, it was as full of 
natural white clover, and other graſs, as any field gene- 


* 


rally is in twice that time, 8 
In the province of Groninguen, they pare off the upper 
ſurface of the ſoil, which is a light looſe earth, and la it 
by till they have dug out the peat underneath, when they 
mix it with the ſand which lies under the peat, and ſow it 
with-rye and hay-ſeed the firſt year ; after which they let 
it run to graſs, and have amazingly fine crops. In Swe- 
den,..a drained bog was remarkably improved by a peaſant 


Who burnt upon it a parcel of uſeleſs wood and lime- 


ſtones ;. and anather converted his drained bog into a fine 
1 by covering it with lime and tanner's bark. 
Mx. Eliot, after draining a very remarkable ſwamp, 
ſowed it with graſs- ſeed, ſuch as red clover, ſpear-graſs, 
fowl-meadow graſs, and herd-grafs ; none of which came 
up ſo well as the red clover, which he found to be 
the boldeſt and moſt hardy. Though this came up 
well, yet, where the ſward was ſtrong, what with 
the toughneſs of the ground and the over-topping growth 
of the wild natural graſs, it made but low progreſs till the 
fall of the year, and then it mended conſiderably. ' The 
other ſorts of graſs came up but poorly, the land being, as 
Mr. Eliot judges, too new and tough for them. In Sep- 
tember, he ploughed up a piece of this ground, where he 


had not ſowed any graſs. It ploughed very tough, and 


the cattle mired in ſome places; but he kept them as much 
as poſſible upon the graſs; notwithſtanding which there 


was a neceflity of leaving many baulks. About a month 


after, he ordered thefe baulks, to be hoed up, and was 
agteeably ſurpriſed to find how eaſily this was done. He 
found the meadow rotted and mellowed more in one 
month in the fall, than it had been in the whole ſummer ; 
but thinks the ploughing would have been performed with 
Nu till a month 
later. In July, he ſowed a little piece with turnips, 
which came up, but did not grow will till the ground be- 
gan to rot in the fall of the year, when they throve per- 


telly, and were good and ſweet, inſtead of being rank, | 


as he expected. 3 3 | 
This gentleman found by experience, that ſuch drained. 
land muſt have one ſummer to ferment and rot, ſo as to 


ſort of graſs. ** If, ſays he, I had fowed red elover in- 
ſtead of the other ſorts of graſs, I had ſaved five pounds 
in ſeed. Clover out-did my expectation, and the other 
ſorts. fell ſhort. of it. If others ſave. where I loſt, and 
mend wherein. I was miſtaken, it anſwers my deſign in 
wiiting. ._ en | N 
© little. experience which we have had of theſe 
drained lands, we find they will produce Indian corn, ſixty 
or ſeventy. buſhels to an acre, and flax. If life and health 
be continued, I deſign to try liquorice-roots, barley, 
Cape-Breton wheat, cotton, indigo-ſeeed, wood for dying, 
and the water melon. But what I have principally in view 
is hemp. New-England doth not, I ſuppoſe, expend leſs 
than ſeveral. hundred thouſand pounds worth of foreign 
hemp yearly. If we. can raiſe more than to ſupply our 
own. occaſions, we may ſend it home. It is not a mere 


hecome proper ſoil, before it will be fit for grain or every | 


8 


| 


— Wi 


LS 


800 


vel. | conjecture, that the drained lands will produce hemp. : j 


am informed by my worthy friend Benjamin Franklin Eſq; 
of Philadelphia, that they -raiſe hemp there upon the, 
drained lands th OH: 2 by n We 55 

„ Hemp requires ſuch very ſtrong land to produce it. 
that it would Aue all N to raiſe it in any od, 
quantities; fo that we ſhould not be able to raiſe bread. 
corn: therefore, how inviting ſoever the trade is, and 
how great ſoever the encouragements have been, both 
from home and by our own government, we have not 
as yet engaged in that affair. We have now a pro- 
miſing proſpe& of ſucceſs in theſe drained lands: what 
may be the iſſue, time and experience muſt determine. A 
meadow of drained' land, which-cduld' be laid under wa- 
ter, and this drawn off at pleaſure, would probabl: 
be of great value. 1 have heard that a man in th 

Jerſies hath ſuch a meadow, which thotugh only half 


Jan acre in exent, yields him as much hemp yearly, 


as fells for fifty pounds, Vork money: but this ſeems in- 
„ ( yds 3 Nan e ee, 
Whatever advantages are reaped from hemp, may alſo 
be received from flax, if rightly managed, upon moſſy 
grounds. Some improvers in Scotland have already tried it 
with ſucceſs, and though, a new attempt, doubt not its 
anſwering well in that kind of ſoil. The moſt approved 
method of cultivating and drefling each of theſe ſingularly 


| beneficial plants, are given under the articles HE M and 


FL Ax. 

t is common in ſwamps, continues Mr. Eliot, to find 
the moſs two or three feet deep. At firſt, I was perplexed 
how to get rid of it, and ſomewhat doubtful whether the 
land would be worth any thing, if this ſurface was re- 
moved. When the water was drawn off by ditches, the 
moſs grew ſo dry, that in a hot ſummer ſeaſon, it would 
burn quite down to the ground. To burn this, or any 
other traſh you would conſume upon land, ſet fire to it 
when the weather is clear, the ſun hot, and a ſtron 
ſoutherly wind blows, which makes fire rage more fiercely, 
and do much more execution, than a northerly or weſterly 
wind. In a northerly wind the air is thin and light, ſo 
that the fire is not ſtrongly compreſſed: the moiſt heavy 
ſouth wind prevents the diſſipation of the fire, and renders 
it more compact. Thus we fee a ſmith ſwab and wet his 
coals, by which means the heat is greatly increaſed, 
Whether this reaſoning be juſt or not, the fact is certain, 
and that is the chief concern of the farmer. 1 55 
Deep ſwamps are preferable to thoſe which are ſhal- 
low: for experience ſhews, that a deep ſoil bears extreme 
drought better than any other land, in the hot ſeaſon. 
The cold drought in the ſpring will hurt ſuch land, ſo that 
the firſt crop of graſs will not be very great; but the ſe- 
cond crop will be extraordinary „ Ste | 
« The red clover in my drained land above-mentioned, 
looked in the cold drought at the latter end of the ſpring, 
as if it would not come to any thing : but it recovered 4 
good <olour, and grew up well, when hot weather came 
on, though the drought continued. This is fuch an ad- 
vantage as will always recommend-a foil eight or ten feet 


« Our ditching and draining dry only the top of the 

ound, not more than three feet deep in the hot and dry 
eaſon ; I ſuppoſe that the moiſture from the mud and 
water underneath is drawn ap by the force of the ſun, ſo 
that the roots of the grafs are farniſhed with fufficient 
moiſture to bring forward the vaſt burthen they frequently 
bear. But this is not to be expected till the land be con- 
cocted, changed, and ahtered by the ſun and air: for at 
firſt, ſoon after it is drained, it is pinched with the drought 
more than any other land. „5 
« Thoſe ſwamps which are thick overgrown witb moſs, 
prove as good as any other drained land, when they are 
ſo far dried by draining, that the moſs will rot, or burn 
off. I mention this, becauſe it is beſt that 'the farmer 
work as free from diſcouragement as poſſible. 1 

ur drained land, though in all other reſpects we 
adapted for producing Indian corn, is of fo looſe à texture 
that the plants become an eaſy prey to crows and ot 
birds, which, if not aevinced, will pull up a great pr 
of them, and deſtroy the crop. To guard againft thi 
great diſcouragement in all ſuch land, © 


„ Take 


great * 


— . 


« Take the roots. of ſwamp hellebore. (known in 
different places by the ſeveral names of. ſłunłk · cab- 
bage, tickle-weed, bear-root) and boil them in 
ſo much water as to keep them covered an inch 
deep: by two hours boiling, the liquor will be of 
ſufficient ſtrength : ſtrain it off; put your corn 
into it while the liquor is warm, and let it ſteep 
twenty hours. It will then be fit for planting. 


« This is found to be an effektual ſecurity, The Rev, 


tinue clear after this. 


| If trees ſtand too thick in a cold ground, they will al- 
ways be covered with moſs; and the beft way to remedy 


the fault, is to thin chem. When the young branches of 


trees are covered with a long and ſhaggy moſs, it will utterly; 
ruin them; and there is ho way to prevent ity but to cut off 


the branches near the trunk, and eyen to take off the head 


of the tree, if neceſſary, for it will ſprout again; and if the 
cauſe be in the mean time removed by thinning the plan- 


* 


tation, or draining, the land; the young ſhoots will con- 
enn $-d Or e.. n TL 


Mr. Todd obſerves, that after meeting with much trouble | If the trees are covered with moſs, in conſequence of 


and loſs, by having his corn repeatedly pulled yp, he 
planted his ground with corn ſteeped in this liquor; but 
- not having enough of that, he ordered the planting to be 
finiſhed with unſteeped corn. The event was, that the 
birds pulled up but two or three hills of the foaked corn, 
but left not one in ten of thaſe which were planted with 
unſoaked corn. He planted . anew, with. ſteeped. corn, 
the hills where the plants had been thus pulled up, ex- 
cept a few of them in the middle of the field, which 
were planted: a ſecond: time with unſteeped 
ſuppoſition that the birds would not find them out: but: 
the reſult was as before: all the unſoaked was pulled 
up, and the hills planted with the ſteeped corn were 
ſpared. e 1 TOE ue 1 

: “ Upon. the whole, ſays Mr. Todd, “I think this 


experiment a full proof that corn ſo prepared when plant- 


ed, is ſecure from the birds; the knowledge of which: 


corn, upon a], £© OH, an inſect WIEN: | 
2 . caterpillar, the body of which is ſmooth and whitiſh. It 
has ſixteen legs, does not lodge in the grains of corn, but 

faken ſeveral of them together with a web 


the ground's being too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the foil, then the proper remedy is, havin. 
mud from the bottom of a pond or river, Jour hick- 


t 


about the root, opening the ground to ſome ce and 


its giving growth tony great quantity of moſs, but it will 
alſo prevent the other great miſchief which fruit · trees are 
liable to in dry grounds, which is, the falling off of the. 
fruit too early. Mortimer Huſbandry. © ; 1 
Falſe MOTH, an inſect which proceeds from a ſmall 


contrives to fa 5 m t N | | 
which it ſpins, and with which it makes Itſelf a dwelling 
place like that of common caterpillars. 8 
place, or ſheath, in which the caterpillar of the falſe moth. 


depth to let it in; this will not only cool it, and prevent 


uſually abides, is generally in the middle of the little heap 


may be of great ſervice to huſbandmen, as the preparation | of grains which it has collected for its food: but, Which 
is cheap and eaſy, and our ſwamps ſeem. to be the beſt diſtinguiſhes it from the caterpillar of the true moth, it 
land we have for Indian corn. My little ſwamp this yeat can quit this ſheath at any time, to eat the grains around 
yielded after the rate of above ninety buſhels to the acre, f it, one after another. It generally attacks ſeveral grains 
and was eafier and cheaper tilled than the ſame quantity of | at once, and always without order, eating ſometimes of- 
upland.” See the article Bog. _ | lone, and ſometimes of another; ſo that ſeveral are gnawa, 
- MORES, or Mours, hills. | I | when not one is wholly: conſumed. . When theſe inſefts 
MORGAN, the ſame with May- weed. Ses the article | are very numerous in a granary, all the grains upon the 
May-Wszp.'. _ 114. +, - | ſurface of the corn are linked together by a web, ſo ag to 
MOSS, a name given to moory ot boggy grounds, in | form a cruſt, which is ſometimes three inches thick. This 
many parts of England. Theſe ſorts of land conſiſt of a | caterpillar turns into a chryſalis, or aurelia, in a grain 
turfy ſurface, below which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, | which it has hollowed, or in the ſheath of its web, and 
which being dug up with ſpades, almoſt in the form of iſſues from thence, in the month of June, in the form of 
bricks, and dried, is what they call peat, and uſed as a butterfly.-': When 4 heap! of corn is ftirred in which 
fuel in feveral partz. | | there are many caterpillars'of the ſpecies of this falſe moth, 
The ſhorteſt -method of all for the improvement of | thofe inſects crawl up the walls; but they ſoon teturn to 
moſs, if the ground be deſigned only for graſs, and its ſi- the heap, and, by the very next day, cover it all over, 
tuation be ſuch as admits of it, is this: firſt drain the] with a'new wer. „ en oP 
moſs, and if there be heath upon it, burn that off, and] In its ſtate of moth, it is grey, has fix legs, and is fre-, 
make the furface even. Then make a dam at the loweft 3 mg ſeen in vaſt numbers fluttering about the eaves of 
party and a fluice, and work the water upon it. through | the windows of granaties, in the ſpring and ſummer; 
the winter. The mud which comes with the land flood | when the weather is very hot. The females lay their eggs 
will bring a fine ſward upon it in two or three years, and | upon the heaps of wheat, and theſe. eggs produce the ca- 
be afterwards a yearly manure fo that it will bear annual] terpillars, or corn worms, as ſome call them, which feed 
cutting, and, beſides, be good paſture for cattle, after | on the grain, and envelop it with their filky web, fo as to 
the ſward is become ſtrong enough to bear them. form over the whole ſurface a cruſt that is ſometimes three 
Mr. Graeme found that the improvement of moſs may | or four inches thick. This entirely ſpoils the corn within 
be endangered by draining it too much; for his crops | that dept » beſides communicating a bad ſmell to all the 
were beſt where the furface of the water in the furround- |.reſt, Theſe worma, or rather caterpillars, for they have 
ing ditches was not above three feet lower than the level] ſixteen legs, are. ſmooth, whitiſh, and ſeldom exceed a 
of the moſs. It will, undoubtedly, be a vaſt advantage | quarter, or at moſt the third part of an inch when at their 
do an improved moſs, if the farmer is able to flood it at | full growth. Breaking of their webs avails' but little, fot 
proper times, by means of a ſluice in the loweft part of | they are woven again by the next day; for which reaſon 
the ſurrounding ditch, as mentioned before. This wilt | ſome have been of opinion, that it is beſt to let them en- 
greatly promote the growth of plants; but ſhould be uſed | joy . undiſturbed the furface of the corn of which they 
with the caution of not letting the water remain too long | have taken poſſeſſion. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
at a time upon the ground, becauſe, though there will be | three inches are a ſixtli part, and four ' inches. upwards of 
no danger of its re-converting the ſoil into a bog ſo long || a; fifth, of any quantity of corn ſpread eighteen inches 
as there are channels to carry it off, it will be apt to chill, | deep, which is the medium thickneſs at which it is laid z 
and thereby hurt the plants. Ses the artichk Bos, and | and that, independant of the bad ſmell with which the 
O0R. | 2 +... reſt is tainted, this is a very conſiderable object, though it 
Moss on Trees, is a diſtemper of very bad conſequence | extend: no farther; When this cruſt is broken, moſt of 
to their increaſe, and much damages the fruit of the trees | the grains which compoſe it ate found to be either gnawn 
of our orchards + +» Pin their infide, or full of Jive worms, or of aureliz, accord-' 
The preſent remedy is the ſcraping it off from the body ing to the ſeaſon; or one ſees only the empty ſheaths 
and large branches, by means of a kind of wooden - knife, of the catterpillars, if the aureliæ have been transformed 
that will not hurt the bark; or with a piece of rough hair- into moths. 335 8 | 
. Cloth, which does very well after a ſoaking rain. But | It is ſaid, that ſtrewing the corn with powdered lime, 
the moſt effectual cure is, the taking away the cauſe, This | ſo as to form a cruſt over it, will preſerve it from the ra- 
is to be done by draining off all the ſuperfluous moiſture ] vages of theſe inſects: but as the ſurface would ſtill be 
from about the. roots of the trees, and may be greatly | ſpoiled, and as that ſurface may be à conſiderable part 
guarded againſt in the firſt planting of the trees, by not | of. the ſmall proviſion. of wheat allotted for 'a family 
letting them too deep. | | Ionly, M. Duhamel did not try this expedient. Co- 
| We & vering 
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vering it wich hay, which he did try, anſwered no end 
whatever. | | ; | 
| Theſe obſervations, and the reflections conſequent 
thereon, made him ſuſpect that this inſect, as it delights 
in none but very warm places, would not be able to 1 
in the cold air of his ventilating granaries. | 
: (Accordingly, in the winter of the year 1746, he col- 
lected all the wormy cruſts which theſe caterpillars had 
formed in his common granaries, where. they were very 
thick, the moths having been extremely numerous the 
preceding ſummer. Theſe cruſts were broken and ſcreen- 
ed; and what grain could be got from them, which un- 
doubtedly 'was impregnated with the eggs of the moths, 
was put into one of his granaries of preſervation, which 
confained ſeventy-five cubic feet, and was yentilated from 
time to time during all the winter. . 
Towards the end of May, when the vent-holes at the 
top of this granary were opened, a prodigious number of 


* 


moths flew out, which ſhewed that they did not like their 


ſituation. IVE. 4 | 
When the wheat was thought to have been ventilated 
ſufficiently, the holes were ſhut 'clofe, and nothing more 


was done to it for a month: for as this corn (which had | 
not been ſtove- dried) was old and dry enough, it was but 


ſeldom ventilated. 5 
In June 1747, this granary was emptied: all the moths 
and worms were dead, and there remained only a thin 


cruſt, not above a twelfth part of an inch thick, on the 


top of the corn, which had fo far loſt the bad ſmell it had 
when put into the granary, that it ſold for the current: 
market price. TRE | N 


Not fatisfied with this ſingle method, M. Duhamel 


tried the effect of the ſtove upon another parcel of wheat 
known to be full of theſe worms. A heat from 45 to 50 
degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (from 115 to 124 of 
Farenheit's) killed them all. This corn was then laid up in 
a common granary, where it remained two years without 
being attacked by any of theſe moths; and even in the 
third, but very few'of them appeared. 


Theſe experiments remove all doubt of the poſſibility of 
deſtroying the corn moth, or worm, without hurting the 
grain, which would otherwiſe be ſpoiled by it; and as that 
grain, generally is wheat, which the inſect prefers to any 

other, this diſcovery is of great importance to the huſband- 


man, as well as to the public. 7 6 
MOULD, a looſe kind of earth, every where obvious 
on the ſurface of the ground, called by ſome mother 
earth, and by others loam. . „ 
The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture and gardening, &c. may be known, according to 
Mr. Miller, by the ſight, ſmell, and touch. 1. I hoſe 
moulds that are of a bright cheſnut or hazely colour, are 
counted the beſt : of this colour are the beſt loams, and 
alſo the beſt natural earth; and this will be the better yet, 
if it cut like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is 
ſhort, tolerably light, breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, 
will be tempered without cruſting or chopping in dry 
weather, or turning to mortar in wet. Next to that the 
dark grey and ruſſet moulds are accounted the beſt: but 
the light and dark aſh coloured the worſt, ſuch as is uſu 
ally found on common heathy ground : the clear tawney is 
by no means to be approved ; but that of a yellowiſh red 
colour is the worſt of all: this is commonly found in wild 
and waſte parts of the country, and for the moſt part pro- 
duces nothing but goſs, furze, and fern,. according as their 
bottoms are more or leſs ofa light and ſandy, or of a ſpewey 
gravel, or 1 nature. 2. All lands that are good and 
wholeſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, 
emit a good ſmell. 
whether it conſiſts of ſubſtances entirely erenaceous, or 
clammy; or, as it is expreſſed by Mr. Evelyn, whether it 
be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery; or more harſh, 
oritty, porous, or friable. e 54 Fats. 
MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which cor- 
rupt in the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity 
therein; and whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 
white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, which, viewed 
through a microſcope, appears like a kind of meadow, out 
of which ariſes herbs and flowers, ſome only in the 
bud, others full blown, and others decayed, each having 
its root, ſtalk, and other parts, M19 0 


vo 
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7 MOUND, a bank o 


_w 


3- By the touch we may diſcover 


is ſcattered. _ 


r fence of earth. Ses the ariicl 
„„ rk Herein oe 
MOW, the pile or collection of corn in the 
placed in a bay of a barn. Ser the article BaRN. 
MOW-BURNT, over- heated in the mow for want of 


W 1 7 1 53> ain 
MO: ING, the art of cutting down corn, graſs, &c. 
with a ſcythe. IF Le SS a8 ba ind EIIEALE 
M. de L'Iſle lately introduced the mowing of wheat 

The . method. is this: the ſcythe he uſes. is at leaſt fix 
inches ſhorter in the blade than the common ſeythe, and 
inſtead of a cradle has two twigs of ozier put ſemicircy. 
lar-wife into holes made in the handle of the ſcythe, neat 
the blade, in ſuch a manner, that one ſernicirele interſectg 
the other: this method is frequently practiſed by the men 
who mow our meadows, as they think a cradle unneceſ. 
ſary and cumberſome, unleſs the ſcythe is to carry over 2 
2 very heavy ſwartn. {Ar AIDES UTIF 
- 2 2 barley, or oats, the corn is always on the 
right · band of the workman : but by M de L'Iſle's method 
of mowing wheat the corn is at his leſt- band: he mows it 
inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his ſeythe, till it 
comes to that which is ſtanding, againſt which it ently 
leans. After every mower follows a gatherer, whic may 
be a lad of twelve or fourteen years of age, or a woman. 


ane 


The gatherer keeps within five or ſix feet of the mower, and 


being provided either with a hook or ſtick about two feet 
long, gathers up the corn, makes it into a gavel, and lays: 
it gently on the ground: this muſt be done with ſpirit, as 
another mower immediately ſollows; for to every mower 
there is a particular gath erer. 

To do this work properly, the mower ſhould form but 
one track with his feet, advancing in a poſture nearly as if 
he was going to fence, one foot chafing 'the other. In 


this manner the ſtanding corn is mowed; but the work- 


man muſt take care to have the wind at his left, as it bears 
the corn towards the ſcythe, and cauſes it to. be cut nearer 
the ground. If the wind is behind the mower, it is no 
great inconvenience : it only occaſions the ſcattering of a 


few ears; and the cut corn, which ſhould lean againſt the 


ſtanding corn, is ſometimes thrown down; which makes: 
the work go. on flower, and encreaſes the gleanings. The 
wind in front is very bad ; the corn cannot be cut cloſe, 
and there is a great loſs: but the wind on the right-hand 
is worſt of all; the ſtubble is left long, and ſuch a quan- 
of gleanings, that one would imagine no crop had been 
taken off. When wheat is bent, the workman takes the 
corn as it preſents itſelf to him, which has the ſame effe& 
as if the wind was at his left-ſide. When wheat is laid, 
it is more troubleſome to the gatherer, becauſe the cut 
corn is apt to he mixed with that which is ſtanding ; but 


| a good mower takes the advantage of the wind, and cuts 


it againſt the way it is laid. No particular directions can 
be given for corn that is lodged and. tangled, - unleſs it is 


to take it as it is inclined, as if the wind was in the back 


of the mower. ; +: | TN OE 

This method of mowing wheat was tried in Northamp- 
tonſhire, and the following account of it ſent to the edi- 
tors of the Muſeum Ruſticum. VV 

«© A gentleman, a foreigner, ſays this writer, came 
down here to a neighbour's of mine, in order to put us in- 
to a method of going about this work. au 

« Many trials were made in the preſence of myſelf, and 
a great number of others: the ſcythes did their work well; 


j 


they cut the corn within two inches of the ground: and 


though our workmen were of courſe a little aukward, 
ſcarcely any ears were ſcattered : but the greateſt advan- 
tage is, that a man with one of theſe ſcythes can cut 
down at leaſt double the quantity of wheat in the day 
he can with a ſickle or hook. ; : 
The chief objeQions-made to the introducton of this 
method were, that the ſtubble is left too ſhort, and on 
that account is not fit for thatching ; that the weeds are 
cut with the corn, and will be apt to mould or heat, and 
the ſeeds to mix with the corn in threſhing ; and that the 
poor are deprived of their gleanings, as none of the con 
Ri But mm Hons muſt. ſoon ial o the 22 
when we reflect that, by mowing, the Itraw is 
longer, and ind tw is . better for thatching 


f chan ſtubble, 6 
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te As to the weeds being cut with the corn, it is of no] MUD, the ſediment at the bottom of rivers, ponds, 
conſequence ; for they are eaſily ſhaken out of the bot- ditches, &c. Sz the article DUNG © 
toms of the ſheaves, after drying a day or two; and the MUGWORT, a very troubleſome weed; for its roots 
ſheaves may be ſafely left to dry, if they are laid in the fol- | creep far under the ſurface of the ground, ſo as foon to 3 
doi . ᷣ He re rent AIs bverſpread a large ſpace, if they are not ſtopped ; and its 
« Suppoſe three tobacco pipes to repreſent three ſheaves, | ſeeds, being light, and eaſily carried to a diſtance by the | 
the bowls to be the feet of the ſheaves,” and the ſmall part | wind, will produce numbers of new plants the next 
the ears: lay one of theſe on the ground; then take an- ſpring. It has plain cut leaves, ending in many parts, 
other, and lay the bowl of it under the ſmall end of the | woolly underneath, and ſingle ſpikes of pale yellow oval 
firſt; take afterwards a third, and diſpoſing them in form flowers, which blow-in June. SOL ke 294 
of a triangle, lay the bowl of the third under the ſmall.  MULBERRY, the name of a tree, of which there are 
end of the- ſecond, and the bowl of the firſt under the | ſeveral ſpecies, but two only are generally cultivated, cal- 
ſmall end of the third: by diſpoſing them in this form, | led the black and white mulberry, g. 
the ears are always kept from the ground, and will endure | The black mulberry grows naturally in Perſia, from 
a great deal of wet without damage. | | _ | whence it was firſt brought to the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
&« As to the ſeeds of the weeds being threſhed, and mix- | rope; but is now become common in every part of Eu- 
ing with the corn, that may eaſily be avoided ; for the rope, where the winters are not very ſevere: for in the 
wheat, by this method of mowing it, is ſo regularly diſ- | northern parts of Sweden, theſe trees will not live in the 
poſed in the ſheaf, that the ſheaves need only to be threſh- | open air; and in ſeveral parts of Germany they are planted 
ed on the ear, without being unbound. | _ | againſt walls, and treated in the ſame way as peach and 
« The objection, that the poor would be deprived of | other tender fruits are here/ - ' 
their gleanings, is a mere faree: their time might be much] Theſe trees are generally of both ſexes, having male 
better employed; and by the ſame parity of reaſon, the | flowers or katkins, on the ſame tree with the fruit; but 
more corn the farmer left for them in the field, the more | it often happens, that ſome of the trees which are raiſed 
juſtice he would do them; and this few would venture to | from ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; 
aſſert, as cuſtom might in time extend it to half the crop: | ſo that thoſe who plant theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould 
beſides, as by this new method, a great deal more corn will | never make choice of ſuch as have been propagated by 
be inned, it will of courſe be cheaper the year round, and | ſeeds, unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the 
eaſier purchaſed by the poor. ' - _ I nurſery. It is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are 
The foreign gentleman was of great uſe to us: he | fruitful in the nurſery, at the time when their fruit is upon 
is intelligent and communicative, and we all of us ac- | them, becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by lay- 


„ 


„ 


knowledge ourſelves much obliged to him. lers, are ſometimes of the male ſort. Ae TOITETES 
„Many in this county propoſe making more exten- | The old mulberry trees are not only more fruitful than 
ſive trials of it next harveſt, and there is no doubt but | the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla- 
that in the ſpace of a few years it will be brought into | voured ; fo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it. 
conſtant uſe. K e IIiis the beſt way to propagate from them, and to make. 
„ A ſhort certificate of the advantages reſulting from | choice of thoſe branches which are moſt fruitful. The 
the practice of this method, was ſome time ago drawn | uſual method of propagating theſe trees, is by laying down 
up: it was preſently ſigned by a number of gentlemen, | their branches, which will take root in one year, and are 
farmers, gardeners, labourers, &c. and tranſmitted to | then ſeparated from the old trees; but as the moſt fruit- 
Dr. Templeman, . ſecretary to the Society of Arts in Lon- | ful branches are often ſo far from the ground as not to be 
don, to be, if neceſſary, publiſhed for the benefit of the | layed, unleſs by raiſing of boxes or baſkets of earth upon 
kingdom. This new method will doubleſs be introduced | ſupports for this purpoſe z ſo the better way is to propa- 
to the knowledge of the Engliſh world with a better | gate them by cuttings, which, if rightly choſen and ſkil- 
grace, coming under the ſanction and recommendation of fully managed, will take root very well!; and in this me- 
ſo reſpectable and uſeful a ſociety.” 1 thod there will be no difficulty in having them from trees 
The authors are happy, that, as members of the ſocie- | at a diſtance, and from the moſt fruitful branches. Theſe 
ty, thay Hove an opportunity of conveying to the readers | cuttings ſhould be the ſhoots of the former year, with one 
of this Dictionary, a perfect idea of the form of the ſcythes | joint of two years wood to their bottom; the cuttings: 
lately tried in Northamptonſhire: for this purpoſe they | ſhould not be ſhortened, but planted their full length, 
have annexed a plate engraved from a drawing taken from | leaving two or three buds above-ground. The beſt ſeaſon. 
the three ſcythes now depoſited in the Society's machine- | for planting them is in March, after the danger of hard 
room, for the inſpeRion of the curious. The parts are | froſt is over; they ſhould be planted in light rich earth, 
repreſented ſeparate, that they might be more Gdiſtin& : | prefling the ground pretty cloſe about them; and if they 
the dimenſions and proportions follow. Plate XX. Fig. | are covered with glaſſes, it will forward their putting out 
7. is the handle, or mounting of the largeſt ſeythe: the | roots; but where there is no ſuch conveniency, the ground: © 
length of it from @ to c is eight feet, from à to b five feet, | about them ſhould be covered with moſs, to prevent its: 
from b to c three feet: at c is the part whereon the blade | drying; and where this is carefully done, the cutting will 
is fixed, d ſhews the two bends which ſerve inſtead of a | require but little water, and will ſucceed much better than 
cradle. Fig. 3. is the blade to this ſcythe: from the heel | with having much wet. If the cuttings ſucceed well, 
a, to the point b, meaſures three feet, and it is two inches | and make good ſhoots, they may be tranſplanted the fol- 
and a half broad: when the ſcythe is mounted, from the | lowing ſpring into a nurſery, where they ſhould be regu- 
Point of the blade b, to the end of the long handle a, | larly trained to ſtems, by gain e $3. to each, to 
meaſures an angle of ſeven feet. Fig. 4. is the blade of an- which the principal ſhoots ſhould be faſtened; and moſt: 
other ſcythe, the length and breadth the ſame as the laſt | of the lateral branches ſhould be cloſely pruned off, leav-! - 
blade, Fig 5. is the handle to this ſecond ſcythe : from | ing only two or' three of the weakeſt to detain the ſap, 
a to d. it meaſures three feet ten inches, from 4 to ö, two | for the augmentation of the ſtem ; tor when they were 
feet, and from b to c, one foot ſeven inches: the blade quite diveſted of the ſide ſhoots, the ſap is mounted to 
0 fixed at a, and when the ſcythe is mounted, the angle | the top, ſo that the heads of the trees grow too faſt for 
— the point of the ſcythe-blade to the end of — the ſtems, and become too weighty for their ſupport. In 
TOs meaſures three feet nine inches. Fig. 6. is the | about four years growth in the nurſery, they will be fit to 
- ade of the ſmalleſt ſcythe : from a to ö, it meaſures one | tranſplant where: they are to remain; for theſe trees are 
pet nine inches, and is two inches and. a half broad. | tranſplanted with greater ſafety while young, than when 
185 7. is the handle or mounting to this laſt ſeythe: at a | they are of a large ſijaee. 18 4 b 
1 h __ is fixed: from @ to b is one foot five inches and þ i The white mulberry is commonly cultivated for its = 
4 alf; the angle from b to c, four inches and a half; | leaves to feed ſilk- worms, in France, Italy, &. though A j 
wg c to 4, five inches; from d to e, three inches and | the Perſians always make uſe of the common black mul. —_ 
of ya 13 Fig. 8. is the gathering- hook: the length | berry for that purpoſe; and it is ſaid that the worms fed 
3 ame”, from a to 6, is three feet nine inches; the | with - thoſe of the black produce much better - filk than 
Mück“ to c, is ten inches long. - (© 4+ ++ | thoſe fed with the white ; but it is to be obſerved, that 
po” » dung, or ſtraw that lies rotting. the leaves of the black fort ſhould never be given to the 
| e Ci. worms, 
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A 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of oh white, 
leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when 
they are thus treated. 1 
The trees which are deſigned to feed ſilk- worms ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a ſort of 
hedge; and inſtead of pulling off che leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off, together wich their young branches, 
vhich ĩs much ſooner. done, and not ſo injurious to the tree. 
This white ſott may be propagated either from the ſeeds 
or layers, as the black mulberry, and is equally hardy; | 
but the moſt expeditious method of raifing theſe trees in 
quantity, is from the ſeeds, which may be procured in 
plenty from the ſouth of France and Italy. The beſt | 
way to. ſow. theſe ſeeds; in Bogland, is to make a moderate 
hot bed, which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with. mats 3. upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in the middle of March, and covered over with 
light earth about a quarter of an inch deep: in very dry 
weather, the bed muſt be frequently watered, and in the 


heat of the day ſhaded with mats, and alſo covered in the 


nights when they are cold. With this management the 
plants will come up in five or fix weeks, and as they are 
tender when they firſt appear, ſo they muſt be guarded 
againſt froſty mornings, which often happens in May. 
During the ſummer they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require : but there muſt be 
care taken of them the firſt Winter, eſpeeially to cover 
them in autumn, when the firſt froſts come, which will 
kill che tender plants to the ground, if they are not pro- 
tected; the following March, theſe plants ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the nurſery, to get ſtrength, where they may 
remain two or three years, and then ſhould be removed 
Where they are to continue. 1180 | 
_ MULE, a mongrel kind of quadruped, uſually gene- 
rated between an aſs and a mare, and ſometimes between 
a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. : | | 
The mule is a ſort of a monſter, of a middle nature 
between its parents, and therefore incapable of propaga- 
ting its ſpecies z ſo careful is nature to avoid filling the 
world with monſters. Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ſtony roads, as about the 
Alps, Pyrenees, &c. Great numbers of them are kept | 
in theſe places; they are. uſually black, ſtrong, well- 
limbed, and large, being moſtly bred out of the fine Spa- | 
niſh mares. 750 CL I ets ot "i 
In Spain there is great encouragement for breeding and 
trainidg mules to every kind of buſineſs: in Portugal | 
they are eſtimated at a high price, and are not a little va- 
lued in the ſouthern parts of France. {|} 
Ruſticum, I 


=. 


I own, ſays a writer in the Muſeum 
Have often been aſtoniſhed (the uſeful nature of this crea- 
ture conſidered) that we do not more encourage the breed | 

in England. This inattention may perhaps proceed from 
mules being thought naturally more vicious than horſes : 

I'doubt the fact; yet be it as it will, they are, to my | 
knowledge, equally capable of being made uſeful, docile, 

and gentle. e 

_ ©: Laffert not this merely from opinion, having had many | 
years experience of what may be done in this way. 

During the courſe of the war, in which his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland commanded the army of the 
allies in Flanders, the empreſs queen made him a preſent 
of above fifty fine mules to carry his baggage : theſe mules, 
at the end of that war, were brought to England, at which 
time I had an opportunity of ſeeing and admiring them. | 
They were, I think, the fineſt and largeſt Jever before be- 


„ 


[ 
. 
q 


held; and one, nearly white, particularly attrafted my | 


attention, being almalt ſixteen hands high. 

This circumſtance of ſeeing his highneſs's ftring of 
mules, it was firſt induced me to think of breeding them, 
in which I have ſince had uncommon ſucceſs. 

I had many encouragements to make the attempt: m 
fortune was ſuch as could not be hurt by the experiment; 
my park was extenſive, and very proper for the purpoſe 
and I had many ſervants, who had ſo little to do, as to 
have leiſure time enough to obey my orders in this matter. 
My great difficulty at firſt ſetting out was to procure a 
he aſs or two to cover my mares; for 1 found none were 
ts be got of any ſize bred in England. 9 
It is true, I met with ſome Spaniſh aſſes; but they were 


them fed with nouriſhing fodder, 


a piece at three months old; and their future val 


| uſed for ploughing and carting. 
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could not buy two of them, of any dus end Un e, under 
ſeven hundred pounds, which I thought too — rerer „ 
do throw away, if I could by any other means get my end 


* 


eaſily anſwered. 


Senſible that perſeverance does much in all 
bought a ſtrong-boned, fine-ſhaped he aſs, and two - ſhe 
aſſes of a large ſize, conſidering they were bred in Ene. 
land, determined to try if T could not by a little care,agt 
attention mend the bred, before I attempted to get any 
mules, | 8 Lees 5 

Theſe coſt me only four pounds, and my two ſhe aſſez 
ſoon afterwards dropped a foal each. wm 

I continued to breed from them for ſeveral years ; but 

: is the . which I managed the aſs colts, that 
the great ſucceſs I have lately had in breeding mule 
be af-ribed. | _e e e 1. Bran 
I took care that the ſhe aſſes ſhould be well fed, and be 
kept in order, both before they dropped their foals, and af. 
terwards whilſt they ſuckled.' 


things, I 


— 


= 
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As ſoon as the colts were weaned, I had them as care. 
fully attended and fed as if they-had been got by Childers 
or Babram : every winter they ſtood under cover, defend- 
ed from the injuries of the weather, and were regularly 
fed, cleaned, and littered, the door of the ſtable being al- 
ways left open two or three hours in the middle of the 
day, for them to exerciſe themſelves as they thought pro- 
per, which they ſeldom failed to do, if the weather was 
fine, to ſome purpoſe, returning, without compulſion, 
when the hour of feeding approached. 
In this manner I always managed them till they were 
three years old, when I permitted-my ſtone colts to cover, 
and my females to. breed. OTE: N 
You would indeed be ſurpriſed to fee how much, by this 
plain and ſimple management, my breed of aſſes is im- 
proved; for I have now. in my ftables ſeveral he afles, 
which I keep as ſtallions, that are, I believe, as large, 
and as well ſhaped, as any that were ever heretofore bred 
in theſe iſlands. te Ig 
I ſhall now proceed to deſcribe to you the manner in 
which I breed my mules. For this purpoſe I chuſe mares 
that are of à very large breed, ſuch as are ſometimes uſed 
to draw the brewers drays in London. oF vn 
My next care is that they are young, full. of life, large 
barrelled, but ſmall limbed, with a moderate ſized head, 
and a good forehand. At the proper ſeaſon my mares are 
covered by my aſs ſtallions, and they ſeldom miſs. Dur- 
ing the time the mares are in foal, I take care to have 
fuch as. I imagine will 
moſt contribute to the ſize of the foal, _ d 
My expectations, after this management, are generally 
anſwered, for in due ſeaſon my mares drop foals, which [ 
could often ſell for ten, and ſometimes for twenty guineas 
ue is more 


F 
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than in proportion encreaſed afterwards. 


Falways houſe my mule colts the firſt winter; other- 


wiſe the hard froſts, and ſharp, cold, long nights, would 
ſtint them in their growth, beſides making them un- 


ſhapely and rough, N n en e 

From the time of their being dropped, J cauſe them 
oſten to be handled, to make them gentle: this prevents 
their hurting themſelves by ſkittiſhneſs, and ſudden frights: 
they are beſides much eafier broke at the proper age, and 
become docile and wonderfully harmleſs, having nothing 
of that viciouſneſs which is ſo commonly complained of in 
theſe animals. | „ee 

I have them for the moſt part broke at three years old, 
but never permit them to do much work till four: the) 
are thus ſecure from being hurt by hard labour, till the) 
have acquired ſtrength enough to bear it without in- 
ury. | Ee 
: [ have now ſeveral mules which I conſtantly employ in 
various kinds of labour ; two, which are indeed very fine, 
I ride myſelf after my harriers; two more I keep A " 
huntſman, and one for my whipper-in: theſe are 9" 


ſorrel, and grey. | e Ok 
I have alſo four fine mules, but ſtronger and 3 

than thoſe above mentioned, which I drive 2 Jie 

a four-wheel chaiſe, beſides ſeveral others leſs hf Py, 


( 


| yet they 


Kuggiſh, and not likely to get mettled colts: beſides, I, 


Some of my neighbours ſmile at my taſte . hat the) 
cannot at the fame time help acknoyledging, © are 


1% 


above 


o 
is 1 


ractice, than horſes. 4 4 MF L ##: 54.4 bt tae gt] v8 | 
8 Perhaps ſome of your readers, from the hints 
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are cheaper animals, hen bred at home, j3 has erh lis 
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do aac e higdd ran 10 Hehn r TJ. 

, MUSHROOM, a genus of imperfe plants, compoſed | 
dicle crowned with a_broad. head, convex.” and 

at the top; and hollow, foliated, lamellated, dr 


rown out, may be inclined to try the experiment; a fo, | love wdeneatheniuo anon: ci aut, xd 228g 
I would caution them againſt ſome errors at Gr kurt d pf he wtmpold ene to; Mingpiſh by richt 
out fell int. „ 4 , . 4,9 as 4 FRE pris Boe ee have ben pro- 

I thought at firſt I could, not keep my. colts, too ,well | dudtive of Eren Fatal accidents: the true fort Appen at füt 
during the winter months MEGANE I ordeted that they witha roundiſh head, not unlike to a button, The butſideof 
ſhould have the ſweeteſt hay, which I had before ordered 


to be reſerved for my cows, and as many oats as they. 
could eat. 7 M Ghote; n Ohh Lies 560k; | 

This way of feeding them, it is true, made them very 
fat; but it was far from being an advantage to them; for 
I afterwards found by experience, that it was not only in- 
curring a much larger expence than was any Ways neceſ 
ſary, but alſo made them wonderfully nice and delicate in. 
their appetites ever after, and alſo. 


1 


| mains undiſturbed, its head will ſpread to a conſiderable 


weight of fleſh, made 18 you ſub) 
hurts in their morning gambols, ,. 14 
Finding this to be the caſe, I altered my method en- 
tirely, and contented myſelf with giving them food enough 
to prevent their loſing fleſn, and keep up their growth, . 
without palling their appetites with delicacies, or making 
them over fat: as to the reſt, I took the ſame care of de- 
fending them from the injuries of the weather as ever, by 
allowing them ſtable room, and good litter to ſleep on, be- 
ſides cauſing them every day to be well rubbed down with. 
a hard wiſp of ſtraw by an active groom, whol, ecyliar 
province it was to attend them; and this was ſcarcely. 
ever omitted, particularly in cold, raw, . wet weather, 
when they were leaſt inclined to exerciſe themſelves in 
the park. Muſeum nn, vol, II. page 102. 
MULCH, ſtraw half rotten. - n l Tt | 
MULLOCK, dirt, or rubbiſh. mu. 
MULLEIN, the name of a biennial plant, which pe- 
riſhes ſoon after it has per ts | 
ſpread on the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and ſix 
broad, very woolly, of a yellowiſh white colour, and 
very little footſtalk. The ſtem riſes four or five feet high, 
_ the upper part of it is garniſhed with yellow flowers, 
which fit very cloſe, and form a thick Vin Theſe 
flowers have an agreeable odour, appear in July, and the 
. ſeeds ripen in autumane;; inc 3 4 
This plant commonly grows by the ſides of. highways, 
and on banks : but if it once gets into the fields in a warm 
expoſure, and is ſuffered to ſeed there, it will ſoon over- 
run the whole ground. It may be eaſily deſtroyed by cut- 
ting off the ſtem, when it is in flower. 5 
MoRE, the cake of apples, grapes, &c. left in the 
preſs, after extracting the juice. ; „ 
MURRAIN, or Gargle, a contagious diſeaſe among 
cattle. | | | 
The moſt remarkable murrain is that mentioned in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, which ſpread through Swiſſer- 
land, Germany, into Poland, &c. 5 
The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a 
blue miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, 
when whole herds, forbearing their food, almoſt died away 
in twenty- four hours. Upon diſſection were found large 
corrupted ſpleens, ſphacelous and corroded tongues, &c. 
And even the perſons who managed them were infected, 
and died like the beaſts. 0. 
Some imagined it had its riſe from noxious vapours 
thrown out of the earth, in three earthquakes perceived in 
the neighbourhood of the place where it began ; though Dr. 
Slare thinks it rather owing to ſwarms of, volatile inſects. 
The antidote for the ſound, and medicine for the ſick, 
was equal parts of ſoot, gunpowder, brimſtone, and falt, 
with as much water as would waſh it down : a ſpoonful 
was the doſe. 5 W . 
The common ſigns of this diſeaſe are a hanging down 
of the head, gum at the eyes, as big as your finger, 
growing weakly, ſtaggering, the head ſwelling very much, 
the breath ſhort, the heart beating with rattling in the 
throat; and if you put your hand into the creature's 
mouth, and find his breath very hot, and his tongue 
ſhining, the diſtemper is very ſtrong. KY 
As ſoon as you find any of your cattle infected, take 
a pretty large quantity of blood from them immediately, 
and pive them a drench. Madder root is highly com- 


trains and 
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by encreaſing their | 
Ky to 


.. | of the means of propagating 


fected its ſeeds. The leaves | f 


this head is then yery white, as is Hkewiſe the ſtalk on-ywhich 


| t grows; but its ynder part, when it is taken off that falk, 


rom 


which it ſeparates pretty eaſily, is of a livid fed e- 


:, * +» = 
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ſize, and open at the bottom, ſa as to form an almoſt flat 

ſurface, the under part of which will then, be changed 6a 
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, , loſt of the writers upon gardening bave ſpoken ſo can- 

fuſedly, not to ſay, of ol of tbem, ſo unintelligibiy, 

this l og the 

| e, and Mr. P. Milles, öne ie 
ſometimes puzaled to 


* 


authors of the Maifon Ruſt 

MES PUZZIE ae meaning The acnennt 
which this laſt has given, in his Dictionary, is the naſt 
practical, being the method of the gardeners near London, 
who raiſe Wen 7 great dun 00 of muſhrooms for file. 
The ſubſtance of it le to the following effect. bay 
Ibe ſpawn of muſhrooms, from wbich only che ate 
propa ated, looks like a white mouldineſs hooting Suvite 
405 rings. It is frequently found among the dungiof 
old hot- beds, or i 


* „ 


d h N in old dunghills - eſpecially when math 
litter has been mixed with theſe lat, or the wet lis "ot 


penetrated ſo as to rot itz or it may he ptocufed by mining 


I ſome long ſtable dung, which has not been thrown up in 
[a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth, and then] 


this mixture under cover; where it cannot be , waty 4 
where the air may be excluded from it as much as poffble; 
or, the more effectually it is kept from kit the ſooner 
the ſpawn will be produced. It will rang ar in 
about two months, if the heap. has not-been-laid fo cloſe 
together as to heat (for that will deſtroy. the ſpawn)iand 
eſpecially if it has deen well covered with old thateh, or 
litter which has lain ſo long abroad as to have-loſt the 
power of fermenting. Theſe are expedients by which 
the ſpawn of muſhrooms may be protured at almoſt an 
time, by thoſe who haye not already had muſhrobm. beds 
in their gardens, and therefore cannot collect it from their 
remains: for there are but two months of the year in 
which it can be gathered from downs or paſtures. Theſe 
are Auguſt and September; when plenty of muſhrooms 
ſpring up naturally in many of thoſe places. To propa- 
gate them from thence, the ground ſhould be opened 
about their roots, and ſuch earth as is there found full of 
ſmall white knobs, which are the offsets, or young muſh- 
rooms, ſhould be attentively gathered up, with as much 
care as can be not to break the lumps, or the earth about 
them. This ſeed, or rather this ſpawn (for if muſhrooms 
have ſeeds, they are imperceptible to the gye) ſnould be 
kept very dry till it is uſed; for the drier it is, the better it 
will take to the bed, as has been remarkably experienced 
by Mr. Miller, who declares, that he never ſaw theſe 
plants produced ſo ſoon, or in ſo great quantity, as from 
a parcel of their ſpawn which had lain near the oven of a 
ſtove for upwards of four months, and was become ſo 
dry, that he deſpaired of its ſucceſſmmmſſ. 
The beds for muſhrooms ſhould be made of du 1 
tifully intermixed with litter, but not thrown in a heap to 
ferment. The beſt dung for this purpoſe is that which has 
lain ſpread abroad for a month, or longer. Their breadth 
ſhould be about two feet and an half at bottom, their 
length proportioned to the deſired quantity of muſhrooms, 
and they ſhould be made on dry ground, by ſpreadiug upon 
it, firſt a layer of dung about a foot thick, and upon this 
about four inches deep of ſtrong earth; then a couch of 
dung about ten inches thick, and upon that another layer 
of earth, contracting the ſurface of the bed all the way 
up, till it terminates like the ridge of a houſe. This may 
be done with three layers of dung, and as many of earth. 
When it is finiſhed, it ſhould be covered with litter, or 
old thatch, as well to prevent its drying, as to keep out 
wet, and after it has remained eight or ten days in-this ſi- 
tuation, it will be of a proper temperature to receive 
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mended for this diſtemper. 


| the ſpawn, for which its warmth ſhould be but 


mode- 
kate. 
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rate. The thatch, or litter, ſhould then be taken off, 
the ſides of the bed ſhould be ſmoothed, and a covering of 


light rich earth, by no means wet, ſhould be laid all over 
it, about an inch thick. Upon this the ſpawn ſhould be 


placed, by laying its lumps about two or three inches 


- aſunder, in ſuch manner as to prevent their flipping down, 
- and then the whole ſhould be covered gently with about 


half an inch thick of the ſame light earth as was uſed be- 


fore. The covering of litter ſhould then be replaced over 


the bed, fo thick as to ſecure it from wet, and to prevent 


its drying. If theſe beds are made in the ſpring or autumn, 
- when the weather is temperate, the muſhrooms will fre- 
- quently come up in a month's time: but thoſe which are 


made in ſummer, when the 'ſeaſon is hot, or in winter, 
when it is cold, will not produce them near ſo ſoon. Some- 


times too it happens that neither of theſe beds, but moſt 


particularly thoſe made in the ſummer or winter, yield any 
muſhrooms before the end of five or fix months; and that 
they then produce uncommon quantities, and continue in 
perfection for a long time. | 1 
The great art in managing of theſe beds is, to keep 


-theas conſtantly in a due degree of moiſture, and, above 


all, not to ſu 


| them ever to receive too much wet ; for 
that would inevitably deſtroy the ſpawn of the muſhrooms, 
During the ſummer, they may be uncovered, to admit 
gentle ſhowers of rain to them at proper times; and if the 
weather continues dry for a long while together, it will 


be right to water them gently now and then, but by no 
means to overdo it. During the winter, they muſt be 


kept as dry as poflible,” and: cloſely covered, leſt the cold 


right in froſty or very cold weather, to lay over them a 


ing of dry litter, for it muſt not incline to ferment, 


and upon that ſome warm litter ſhaken from out of a heap 


of dung. This eovering ſhould alſo be renewed as often 


: as itvis::found to decay, and, if the cold grows more ſe- 
vere, its thickneſs ſhould be inereaſed. . 

The muſfirooms thus produced have à finer flavour than 
— that are gathered in the fields; and if the above di - 
rections are obſerved; they may be had in plenty during 
the whole year: for each ſingle bed will continue good 
For ſeveral months, and yield great quantities if the ſpawn 


When theſe beds are deſtroyed, the ſpawn for a freſh 


ſupply ſhould be taken from them, and laid up in a dry 
place till the proper ſeaſon for uſing it, which ſhoyld not | 
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air of the ſeaſon ſhould injure them. It will even be 
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be ſooner than five or ſix weeks, in order that it may hays 
time to dry well, before it is put into the new bed; fo 
otherwiſe, there will be ſome danger of its ſucceeding, ; 
MUST, new wine, or wort, before it is fermented. 
MUSTARD is an annual plant raiſed from its ſoed 
only. The white muſtard, as it is commonly calleq, ; 
the fort chiefly cultivated in gardens, for a fallad beib in 
the winter and ſpring. The ſeeds of this are ſown very 
thick in drills, either upon a border warmly ſituated + 
if the weather be very. cold, upon a gentle hot-bed, bs the 
ſame manner as ereſſes and other-ſmall ſallading, and in 
about ten days or à fortnight after the time of ſowin 
the plants will de fit for uſe ; for when'they are large — 
3 rough leaves, they are too ſtrong to be mixed with 
ſallads. c 
The beſt way to ſave the ſeeds of this plant, is to ſow 
a ſpot of ground with it in the ſpring, to thin the plants 
when they have about four leaves, and at the ſame time 
to hoe down the weeds, as is practiſed for turnips. This 
hoeing is to be repeated in about a month after, and the 
plants are then to be left about eight or nine inches aſun- 
der, which will be a ſufficient ſpace for the growth of this 
ſpecies. If theſe hoeings are well performed, in dry 
weather, they will keep the ground clean till the muſtard 
ſeeds are ripe. The ftalks of this plant, which are branched 
and hairy, will then be about two feet high, and the 
ripening of its ſeed is indicated by the pods changing to a 
brown colour; immediately after which they ſhould be cut 
down, dried upon cloths, for two or three days, and 
then threſhed out for uſ. 5 Brag 
The larger ſorts of muſtard, the feeds of which are 
uſed chiefly for ſauce, are to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner; excepting that, as they grow much larger, a propor- 
tionably greater ſpace muſt be left between their plants; 
and as their ſeeds will not ripen ſo ſoon as thoſe of the 
ſmaller kind, three hoeings, or rather good deep ſtirrings, 
of the ground may be requiſite for them. One of theſe 
large forts, which is the common muſtard, grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England; but is cultivated in the 
fields for its ſeeds, of which the ſauce called muſtard is 
made; and another ſort, which naturally grows in our 
arable lands,' and is alſo cultivated for uſe, produces the 
ſeeds which are commonly fold under the appellation of 
Durham muftard-ſeed. The ftalks of the laſt ſort ſeldom 
rife above two feet high ; but thoſe of the former general- 
ly run up to the height of four or hve feet, | 
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Al, or Naile, the weight of eight pounds. 
N NAPE, or Neap, a piece of wood with two or 

- Y three feet, with which they ſupport the fore - 
part of a loaded wain. | FF 


NAVE of 
of the wheel, which receives the end of the axletree, and 
in which the ends of the ſpokes are fixed; it is bound at 


faves the hole of the nave from wearing too big. 
NEAT, black cattle, OXen., N Lk 54 4 ©, TE 1 
NEAT-HERD, a herd or company of black cattle: ; 
| alſo a perſon who looks after horned cattle. 
NECTARINE, a fruit greatly eſteemed ſor its delici-. 
ous flavour, and ſuppoſed to have its name from the neQar 
of the gods, in heathen ſtorie. 
It differs in nothing from the peach, but in having a 
ſmoother ſkin, and a firmer pulp. SeePEacn...  _ 
We have ten kinds of nectarines cultivated by the curi- 
ous in gardening. | TWIKI 3359151 } 
1. Fairchild's early nectarine; this is a ſmall fruit of a 


earlieſt of all this kind, . 
2. The Elruge neQarine ; this is a larger fruit of a purple 


of a fine red toward the ſun, and of a yellowi 
towards the wall. It has a very rich juice, but the pulp 


towards the ſun, and of a pale red towards the wall; 
it ripens in the end of July. 2 1 45 


large 
— next the wall. The pulp is firm, and of a rich 
flavour, but cloſely adheres to the ſtone, and is red in 


of a deep purple towards the ſun, and of a greeniſh yel- 
low next the wall. The pulp is very firm and well 


of a ſoft red next the ſun, but of a gold. yellow next 


RTIUM. See the article Cazs8. | 
a Wheel, is that ſhort thick piece in the center 


th hoops of iron, called the nave-bands; it has 
each end of the hole, through which the end of 
a ring of iron, called the wiſher, which 


and very well taſted, and ripens in July, the 


that ſide which was towards the ſun, and of 
yellow on the other parts. This is a very 
red nectarine, of a ſoft, melting juice, and 
the ſtone: it ripens towards the end of July, 
Newington neCtarine ; this is a fair large fruit, 

green 


the ſtone : this ripens in Auguſt. 
ſcarlet nectarine; this is of a fine glowing red 


„ 


Brugnon, or Italian nectarine; this is a fair, 
of a deep red next the ſun, but of à ſoft 


this ripens in the middle of Auguſt. 
Roman red neRarine ; this is a fair large fruit, 


it is red about the ſtone, and adheres firmly 
is ripe in the middle of Auguſt,  _. 
murry nectarine; this is a middle-ſized fruit, 
red next the ſun, and of a greeniſh. yellow 
wall. The pulp is tolerably well flavoured, 
in the middle of Auguſſt. | 


= 


golden nectarine; this is a fair handſom . A 
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„ A d bun og e ets eee eden — 
the wall 3 and its ö pulp is very! yellow, but of a faint 
red about; the ſtone, to which it adheres: it is a very 
well flavoured; kind, and ripens at the end of September. 
9. Temple's nectatine; this is a very fine kind 3 it is 


| of a ſoft red towards the ſup, and of n yellowiſh green 


next the wall. It parts from the ſtone, andiisnof à very 
rich flavour; the pulp is white in other parts, but yel⸗ 
lowiſh about the. Anne 1 this ripens in the middle of 
September. 4 ö e Fee MF 2 Ns T2 Ate oo VI 
10. The Peterborough nectarine, called by ſome the late 
green nectarine; this is a middle ſiaed fruit, of à pale 
green colour towards the ſun, and of a whigiſly-gteen 
toward the wall; the pulp is firm, and well flavoured': 
it * towards the end of September. 
Nectarine trees generally produce their fruit bither upon 
the young wood of the preceding year, or, at moſt; 
upon ſhoots of two years old, and theſe. ceaſe to bear 
after that age. The branches of theſe trees muſt theres 
fore be ſhortened, according to their ſtrength, in order 
to make them put out annually new. ſhoots for the ſuc- 
ceeding year. When the knife is uſed for pruning them, 
care ſhould always be taken to cut them a little ſloping be- 
hind a wood bud, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſned from 
the bloſſom buds; theſe laſt being ſhorter, rounder, and 
more turgid than the former; for if the ſhoot have 
not a leading bud where it is cut, it is very apt to die 


£4 I. Ki. 


wood - bud, is always neceſſary, to preſerve a circulation 
of the juices in the branch. The length at which the 


ſtrength of the tree: thus, in a healthy ſtrong tree it may 
in ſome meaſure, by the poſition of a fine wood bud; for 


it is better to leave a ſhoot three or four inches longer, or 
to cut it two or three inches ſhorter, than one * 


| otherwiſe chooſe to do, for the ſake of ſuch a bud; it 


ing abſolutely neceſſary for the future welfare of the tree. 
It is alſo neceſſary to cut out, entirely all weak ſhoots, 
though there may be many bloſſoms upon them; for theſe 


ing of this, and to the not . diſplacing of all luxuriant 
ſhoots as ſoon as they are produced, that half the blights 
we hear complained of are (though wrongly termed, and 
miſtaken as to the cauſe) in Mr. Miller's opinion, 
In nailing, the ſhoots to the wall, care muſt be taken to 
place them, as nearly as, poſſible, at equal diſtances, in 
order that their leaves, hen come out, may have room 
to grow, without ſhading the branches too much, S0 far 
as the nature of the tree will permit, they ſhould never 


be malls upright, - becauſe they are very apt to ſhoot ow 


down to the next leading bud. This leading bud, or 


pruned. ſhoots are left, ſhould be proportioned to the 


be ten inches, or more; but in a weak one, it ſhould not 
exceed fix inches: however, this muſt alſo be determined, 


have not ſtrength enough to nouriſh. the fruit, but will 
| | weaken the other parts of the tree. It is to the neglect- 


the uppermoſt eyes, and the lower parts of the ſhoots be- 
come thereby naked, when they are trained in that man- 
ner,. 

When the fruit is ſet, and grown to the bigneſs of a 
ſmall nut, it ſhould be looked over, and thinned ſo as to 
be left at leaſt five or ſix inches aſunder; for no tree can 
afford ſufficient nouriſhment to perfect ſo great a crop as it 
ſometimes produces; and it is evidently better to pull off 
early ſuch fruits as over - burden it, and therefore are not 
to remain on the tree, than to let them impoveriſh the reſt 
by ſtanding longer; eſpecially as, in this laſt caſe, the tree 
itſelf is frequently ſo weakened thereby, as to be diſabled 
from bearing well for three or ſour years after. 

If the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot and dry; it will be proper 
to draw the earth round the ſtem of each tree, ſo as to 
form a baſon of about ſix feet diameter, to cover the ſur- 
face of the ground in the baſon with mulch, and once in 
a week or fortnight, according to the heat and drought of 
the ſeaſon, to pour down eight or ten gallons of water to 
the root of the tree: or where there is an engine, which 
will diſperſe the water in eaſy gentle drops like rain, if the 
ſame, or a larger, quantity of water is ſprinkled all over 
the branches of the trees, this ſoaking down to the roots, 
will keep the fruit conſtantly growing, and prevent its fall- 
ing off the trees, as it is very apt to do where this method 
js not practiſed, The fruit thus conſtantly nouriſhed will 
alſo be much improved in its taſte, and the trees thus 
treated will be maintained in vigour. But this watering 


ſhould not be continued longer than while the fruit is 
growing; becauſe it will afterwards be hurtful to the trees 


And fruit; for a dry autumn ripens beth wood and fruit 
better than a moiſt fatter ſeaſon. - e 
Mr. Miller, who recommends this practice from his 
own long and extenſive experience, blames, upon the au- 
thority of the ſame unerring guide, the too frequent cuf- 
tom of pulling off the leaves of the trees, in order to ad- 
mit the ſun to the fruit; becauſe, as the leaves are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to cheriſh the bloſſom buds, which are al- 
ways formed at their footſtalks, theſe buds muſt be greatly | 
injured by pulling off the leaves before they have per- 
formed the office aſſigned them by nature. = 
* After diſproving the common opinion, that theſe trees 
are not long lived, and that they ſhould therefore be re- 
newed every twenty years, by declaring that he has eaten 
ſome of the fineſt peaches of various kinds, which grew 
on trees upwards of fifty years old, and then aſcribing this 


miftaken notion to the wrong practice of the French, 


who generally bud their peaches upon almond ſtocks, 


which are of ſhort duration ; he recommends dunging the 
borders where fruit trees grow, every other year, with 
well rotted dung dug into the ground in November, that 
the rain may waſh down its fertilizing particles before the 
ſpring comes on: and to confirm this opinion, he inſtances 
the practice of the gardeners at Montreuil, near Paris, 
| who have for ſome generations been famous for this prac- 
tice, and are as careful to dung the borders where their 
peach trees grow, every other year, as the kitchen-gar- 
deners are for their legumes. He thinks neats or hogs 
dung, mixed with loam, ſix or eight months before it is 
uſed, and mellowed by frequent turning during that time, 
the beſt for a looſe or ſandy ſoi}, becauſe this dreſſing is 
cooler than any that is made with horſe-dung; and he 
thinks this laſt, mixed with light ſandy earth, or ſea- coal 
aſhes, the moſt proper for ſtrong land. 7 
NETTLE, the name of a weed well-known, and which 
may be eaſily deſtroyed by cutting the roots, before the 
plant has perfected its ſeed. 1255 | 
NEWING, yeaſt, or barm. | INE 
NICKING, the name of an operation often performed 
on the tails of ſaddle-horſes, and by which means they 
carry them in a more beautiful manner. 0 2% 304 
Before we deſcribe the operation of nicking, it may be 
neceſſary to enquire how the effect of it (the elevation of 
the tail) is brought about; and in order to know this, and 
judge with propriety of the operation, we muſt conſider 
the tail as elevated, or lifted up, by one ſet of muſcles, 
and depreſſed or pulled down by another. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that Snape, Saunier, and 
Gibſon, who are in general pretty exact in their anato- 
mical deſeriptions, ſhould omit, in their account of the 


| after the waunds are healed up, it may be neceſſary 


NIC 


muſcles of a horſe, to deſcribe thoſe of the tail : fo 


which reaſon, as a proper opportunity has not offered, to 
ſupply this omiſſion, by making a complete diſſection 
with that accuracy we could have wiſhed, it is hoped the 


ſubſequent imperfect deſcription will be excuſed, as it was 


taken only from a tail that was diſſected after docking 

Here we obſerved, that the muſcles which elevate t 

tail; are more numerous, large, and ſtrong, than 2 
that depreſs it; that they are cloſely connected to the 
bones of the tail by fleſny fibres, and terminate in ſtron 
tendons at the extremity: but the muſcles of the latter 
ſoon form into tendinous expanſions, and three large ten- 
dons, which are inſerted into the latter bones of the tail: 
there are ſeveral other ſmall tendons, which run laterally. 
whoſe uſe moſt probably is to move the tail ſideways, The 
arteries are four in number, and run ſometimes aboye the 
bones of the tail, conſequently eaſily avoided by a dex- 
trous hand, as they cannot readily be wounded by the 
knife, in dividing the tendons neceſſary to be cut in this 
operation. 


The art of nicking horſes then chiefly conſifts in 3 
tranſverſe diviſion. of theſe depreffing tendons of the tail 
and ſuch a poſition afterwards as will keep their extremi. 
ties from coming again into contact; ſo that an interven- 


ing callus fills up the vacuity : by theſe means an additi- 


onal power is given to the antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the 
elevators ; the counteraction of the deprefſors being ma- 
nifeſtly abated. by the diviſion of the tendons, and the in- 
tervention of the callus. obs". © 3 
The uſual method of ſupporting the tail by a pulley 
and weight, 1s liable to many exceptions, the extremities 
of the divided tendons not being by that method kept ſuf- - 


ficiently aſunder; the ſituation of the tail being rather in- 


clined to a perpendicular than a curved direction: this-po- 
ſition too is liable to many variations, from the different 
movements of the horſe, and is the reaſon that the tail 
frequently inclines to one fide, as the nick may heal up 
faſter. an one ſide than the other; the diſagreeable ſituation 
the horſe muſt ſtand in, with a weight conſtantly hang · 
ing to his tail, is another material Objection, beſides the 
neceſſity of removing it when the horſe is exerciſed, or 
taken out to water. A HART 
- To remedy theſe inconveniencies, and perfect this 
operation, a very ingenious gentleman, who had thorough- 
ly conſidered it, has been fo kind as to favour us with a 
draught and deſcription of a machine he contrived for that 
purpole, which has frequently been practiſed with the ex- 
pected ſucceſs, and indeed at firſt view appears in every 
reſpect calculated to correct all the defects in the old one: 
as we doubted not its reception being perfectly agreeable to 
the public, we have ordered a plate to be engraved, which, 
with the annexed deſcription, will, we hope, make it very 
familiar and intelligible to every capacity. - LR”. 
In regard to the operation, it is worth notice, that the 
extremities of the tendons,” which jut out in the opera- 
tion, need not here be cut off, as is cuſtomarily done; 
the number of the inciſions muſt be in proportion to the 
length of the tail, but three in general are ſufficient. The 
moſt approved method of drefling at firſt, is with powdered 
roſin, and ſpirit of wine, apply ing a ſoft doſſil of lint or 
tow, dipped in the ſame, between each nick, and lapping 
the tail up with a linnen cloth and broad fillet; which 
the next morning ſhould be cut open down the back part 
of the tail, and the morning after be gently taken off: 
when it will be proper to plat the hairs, in order to keep | 
them clean, and to ſet the tail, as will be directed in the 


i 


plate and references. | „ 

Every two or three days, the tail ſhould be let down, 
and the upper part next the rump bathed with hat vine” 
gar; and if it begins to crack, and the hair comes off, 3 
little tincture of myrrh will foon put a ſtop to it. To ob- 
viate any threatening ſymptoms that may ariſe in regire 
to the wounds, have recourſe to the remedies uſed on 
docking. r . 

After fix or eight days, it will be proper to let the bote 
ſtand without the machine for a few hours, and then 2 
rode about, in order to obſetve ho he carries bis on 
by which means you will the better judge how to. ſaften $ 

own, whether to confine it cloſer, or give it more ſcope: 


keep 


N UR 


keep the tail ſuſpended, till the callus is confirmed, at 
jeaſt for ſome hours in the day; though a greater liberty 
may now be allowed it. ee e ee 

Thus this machine anſwers every intention, is far pre- 
ferable to the pulley, as it keeps the tendons properly ſe- 
parated, and the tail in a certain pofition 3 ſo that the 
wounds heal up uniformly, without any riſk of its being 
caſt to one ſide; the horſe alſo is more at eaſe, having no 
weight conſtantly pulling and teazing him, and may be 
taken out to water or exerciſe without any inconvenieney, 
or diſturbance. 1 e eee 


1 
4 
1 
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Direftions for the Application of the Nieting Machine; and 
Explanation of the Plates. 


When the hair of the tail is properly platted, and tied 
with a knot or two at the end, the pad, &c. as deſcribed 
in Plate XX. Fig. 9. muſt be put on, and the machine, 
as in Fig. 10. buckled to them, letting the part G. in the 
machine lie over the part of the tail that joins to the horſe's 
rump ; then let an affiſtant, ſtanding on the ſide rail of the 
brake, or any other conveniency that may place him above 
the horſe, raiſe the horſe's tail A till the knot 
of the tail gets ſo far beyond the ſtrings LL in Fig. 10. 
that it may be tied down ;' which being done, the tail 
may be let down lower, or taken up higher at pleaſure, 
It is to be obſerved, that the ligature is .not made on the 
tail itſelf, but on the plated hair, at the extremity of the 
ſtum * ; - . f = 1 at ny SE 

The machine, Fig. 10. muſt be made of a piece of 
tough wood, about a foot long, viz: from A to B, and 
about nineteen inches broad from C to D, and feven or 
eight inches thick. The under part muſt de hollowed, fo 


and hollowed at B, G, and F. | 
Fig. 9. repreſents a horſe, with his tail in the frame or 
machine. A is a pad, to which is faſtened a circingle B. 
C C two ſide ſtraps, one on each fide the horſe, faſtened 
to the circingle, to keep the machine from going to either 
ſide; D, a breaſt-plate, to prevent the pad, &c. ſlipping 
back. E, a ftrap fixed to the pad, and buckling to the 
machine, to keep the tail on the ſtretch at pleaſure. F, 
the ſtring tied on the hair, to confine the tail down to the 
machine. CCC Eg 
Fig. 10. from A to B is twelve inches; from C to D, 
meaſured with a ſtring drawn over E F, is nineteen inches. 
From the top of the groove at E to the bottom G, is 
three inches. From E to F, the wideſt part. of the groove, 
is three inches, gradually narrowing, as a tail 1 to 
its extremity. The dots about H are holes in the groove, 
through which a piece of tape or pack- thread muſt be put, 
according to the length of the dock, and the diſtance 
of the knot, to tie the tail down behind the knot, I I, 
the buckles to receive a ſtrap from the circingle on each 
ſide, as deſcribed in Fig. 9. which keeps the machine 
from turning to either fre. K, the ſtrap with a billet 
and buckle, which comes along the back from the pad, 
and is faſtened to the machine, through a nick cut juſt 
above H. LL, the ſtrings to tie down the tail. B, G, 
F, the hollow to let in the rump. . | 
Fig. 2. repreſents the horſe with the machine on, ſtand- 
ing directly before you, where the depth of it is ſhewn, 
being three inches. | 3 
; CD, the extremities of the wings. E F, the upper 
part. Bartlet's Farriery, page 325. . 5 
* NIGHT-FALL, the beginning of night. 


NOPE, a bull finch, or red-tail, a ſmall ſinging bird, | 


well known, | ee EE 
NURSERY, or Nuksery GARDEN, a piece of 
land ſet apart for the raiſing and propagating of all ſorts | 


NUR 


of trees and plants, to ſupply the garden and other plan- | 


tations. | | | | N 

Of this ſort there are great numbers in the different 
parts of this kingdom, but particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of London, which are occupied by the gardeners, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to raiſe trees, plants, and flowers for 
ſale; and in many of theſe there is at preſent a much 
greater vatiety of trees and plants cultivated. than can be 
found in any other part of Europe. In France, their nur- 
ſeries (which are but few, when compared wich thoſe in 
England)] are chiefly confined to the propagatian' of \fruit- 
trees, froth hence they have the appel]ation'of pepinier : 
for there is ſcarce any of thoſe gardens, where a perſon 
can be ſupplied either with ever-greens, flowering ſhrubs, 


| or foreſt-trees; And in Holland, their nurſeries are prin- 


eipally for flowers; ſome few of them indeed ,propagate 
tender exotic plants. But thoſe nurſeries in the heſgh- 
' botirhood of London do, ſeveral of them, include all 
theſe; and from hence moſt of the curious perſons abroad 
are ſupplied with furniture for their rn But we do 
not propoſe, in this place, to treat o theſe extenſive nur- 
ſeries, or to give a deſcription of them; therefore ſhall 
confine ourſelves to treat of ſuch nurſeries only as are abſo- 


ſpot, here they deſign to make their plantation: for if 
theſe are large, the expence of carrying a great number of 
trees, if the diſtance. is greet, will be no ſmall article, be- 
ſides the hazard of their growing; which, when plants 
have been trained up in good land, and femoved to an in- 
different one, is very great. Therefore it is of the utmoſt 
conſequence to every planter, to begin by making of a 
nurſery. But in this article we muſt beg leavg tu oblerve, 
that a'nurfery ſhould not be fixed* to any one particular 
ſpot: we mean hy this, that it would be wfong to continue 
the raiſing of trees any number of years upon the ſame 
ſpat of ground: becauſe hereby the 5 will be fo 
much exhauſted by the trees; 'as to ren 


end change their land, from time to time for when they 
have drawn off the trees from a ſpot of groundz tg 


ground for a year or two, by which time, 'as alſo by 
dunging and trenching of the land, it is recovered,” and 
made fit to receive other trees. But this they are obliged 
to from neceſſity, being confined to the ſame land; wich 
is not the caſe with thoſe gentlemen, who have a large 


ſons we would adviſe to make nurſeries upon the' ground 
which is intended for planting, where a ſufficient humber 
of the trees may be left ſtanding, after the others have 


— 


large growing trees, but particular 
ed for timber, will be found by much the moſt advanta- 
geous method: for all thoſe trees which come up from the 
ſeed; or which are tranſplanted very young into. the places 


| where they are deſigned to remain, will make a much 


greater progreſs, and become larger trees than any of thoſe 
which are tranſplanted at a greater age. Therefore the 


trees which are intended for other plantations, while they 


ſtaking, watering, &c. will be ſaved, and the tree will 
ſucceed much better. But in expoſed ſituations, where 
there are nurſeries made, it will be neceſſary to permit 
the trees to ſtand much longer, that, by growing cloſe 
together, they may ſhelter each other, and 

ſelves up ; and theſe ſhould be thinned gradually, as the 
trees advance ; for by taking away too many at firſt, the 
cold will check the growth of the remaining trees. But 
then thoſe trees which are taken out from theſe nurſeries, 


ing; and it will be prudence rather to conſign them for 
by, in endeavouring to get them up with good roots, 


* 


jured. | 


| the roots of the ſtanding trees will be often much in- 


all large plantations in parks, woods, &c. but thoſe nur- 


ſeries which are only intended for the raiſing of ever- 
greens, flowering rubs, or plants which are deſigned to 


| 


 embellith 
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lutely-neceſfary for all lovers of planting to have upon the 


er it-unfit for the 
ſame purpoſe. Thetefote all good nurſery-gardentts.dhife h 


extent of ground in the country. Therefore all ſuch per- 
been drawn'out, to plant in other ms which, for all 


y ſuch as are cultivat- 


nurſeries ſhould be thinned early, by removing all thoſe 


are young; becauſe 2 the expence and trouble of 
( | 
draw them 


after a certain age, ſhould not be depended on for plant- 


fuel, than by attempting to remove them large, where- 


W hat has been here propoſed, muſt be underſtood for 
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embelliſh gardens, may be confined to one ſpot, becauſe a 


ſmall compaſs of ground will be ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe. T'wo or three acres of land, employed this way, 


will be ſufficient for the moſt extenſive deſigns ; and one 


acre will be full enough for thoſe of moderate extent. 
And ſuch a. ſpot of ground may be always employed for 
fowing the ſeeds of foreign trees and plants; as alſo, for 
raiſing many ſorts of biennial and perennial flowers, to 
tranſplant into the borders of the pleaſure garden; and 
for raiſing many kinds of bulbous-rooted flowers from 
ſeeds, whereby a variety of new forts may be obtained 
annually, which will recompenſe for the trouble and: ex- 
pence, and will moreover be an agreeable diverſion to all 
thoſe perſons who delight in the amuſements of garden- 
ing. | | | 

| Such a nurſery as this ſhould be conveniently ſituated 
for water; for where that is wanting, there muſt be an 
expence attending the carriage of water in dry weather. 
It ſhould alſo be as near the houſe as it can with con- 
veniency be admitted, in order to render it eaſy to viſit at 
all times of the year; becauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
that it ſhould be under the inſpection of the maſter ; for 
unleſs he delights in it, there will be little hopes of ſucces. 


The ſoil of this nurſery ſhould alſo be good, and not too 


heavy and ſtiff; for ſuch land will be very improper for 
ſowing moſt ſorts of ſeeds; becauſe, as this will detain 


- the moiſture in the ſpring and winter, ſo the ſeeds of moſt 


tender things, eſpecially of flowers, will rot in the ground, 
if ſown early. Therefore, where perſons are con to 
ſuch land, lire ſhould be a good quantity of fand, aſhes, 
and other light manures buried, in order to ſeparate the 
parts, and pulveriſe the ground; and if it is thrown up in 
ridges, to receive the froſt in winter, it will be of great 
uſe to it; as will alſo the frequent forking or ftirring of 


| hes, both before and after it is plante. 
II 


'he many advantages which attend the having ſuch a 
nurſery, are ſo obvious to every perſon who has turned his 


_ thoughts'in the leaſt to this ſubjeR, that it is needleſs 


for us to mention them here; and therefore we ſhall only 
beg leave to repeat here what we have frequently recom- 
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niended, which is, the carefully keeping the ground always | 


NUS 


[clear from weeds ; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they 
will rob the young trees of their nouriſhment, Another 
principal buſineſs is, to dig the ground between the young 
plants at leaſt once a year, to looſen it for the roots to 
ſtrike out; but if the ground is ſtiff, it will be the better 
to be repeated twice a year, viz. in October and March: 
which will greatly promote the growth of the plants, and 
prepare the roots for tranſplanting. d 
The ground you intend for the flower nurſery ſhould be 
well ſituated to the ſun, but defended from ſtrong winds by 
plantation of trees, or buildings; and the ſoil ſhould be 
light and dry, which muſt always be obſerved, eſpecially for 
1 flowers, which are deſigned to be planted 
therein. n 0 
In this nurſery ſhould be planted the off-ſets of all your 
bulbous-rooted flowers, where they are to remain, until 
they become blowing roots ; when they ſhould be removed 
into the pleaſure garden, and planted: either 'in beds or 
borders, according to the goodneſs of the flowers, or the 
management they require. T0 2 
You may alſo, in this ground, raiſe the ſeveral ſorts of 
bulbous-rooted flowers from ſeeds, by which means new 
varieties may be obtained; but moſt people are diſcouraged 
from ſetting about this work, from the length of time be- 
fore the ſeedlings will come to flower: however, after a 
perſon hath once begun, and conſtantly continued ſowing 
every year, after the parcel firſt ſown has flowered, the re- 
gular ſucceſſion of them, coming annually to flower, will 
not render this method ſo tedious as it at firſt appeared. 
The ſeedling auriculas, polianthus's, anemonies, carna- 
tions, &c. ſhould be raiſed in this nurſery, where they ſhould 
be preſerved until they have flowered ; when you ſhould 
mark all ſuch as are worthy of being tranſplanted into the 
flower garden; which ſhould be done in their proper 


] ſeaſons: for it is not ſo well to have all theſe ſeedling 


flowers expoſed to public view in the flower garden; 
| becauſe it always happens, that there are great numbers of 
ordinary flowers produced among them, "which will make | 
| but an indifferent appearance in the pleaſure garden. Mil. 
Ui Gard DL. Ty TR 7, 
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OAK 


O a tree well known, and one of the principal 


materials in building ſhips, &c. being ftrong in| 


all poſitions, | ELSE 
All the ſorts of oaks are propagated from acorns, which 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; for 
if they are kept too long out of the ground, they ne 


grow. | | 7a 
l The manner of ſowing theſe acorns, if deſigned for a 


ſmall plantation, or to be removed, is; to prepare ſome | 


beds of freſh earth, neither too ſtrong and heavy, nor too 
light and dry; in theſe beds you ſhould place the acorns 
in rows one foot aſunder, and about two inches diſtance 
in the rows, covering them about two inches thick with 
the ſame freſh earth; obſerving to leave none of them un- 
covered, to entice the vermin, which may, in a ſhort time, 
GER — 5 od 5 B ee e 

In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, you 
muſt — * them from weeds; and if the ſeaſon 
proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and then with 
a2 little water, which will greatly promote their growth. 
In theſe beds the plants ſhould remain until the following 
autumn, obſerving conſtantly to keep them clear from 
weeds; at which time you ſhould prepare a ſpot of good 
freſh earth, in ſize proportionable to the quantity of 
plants, which ſhould be trenched and levelled: then to- 
wards the middle or latter end of October, you ſhould 
carefully take up the plants, ſo as not to injure their 
roots, and plant them out in rows three feet aſunder, and 
eighteen inches diſtance plant from plant z obſerving never 
to ſuffer the plants to abide long out of the ground, be- 
Cauſe their roots would dry, and endanger the growth 


RT "SO 


* 


of the plants. 1 3 -pky EI gl 
When they are planted, you ſhould lay a little mulch 
upon the ſurface of the ground, near their roots, to pre | 
vent the earth from drying too faſt; and if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little water 
to ſettle the earth to their roots, | = 

When the plants have taken root in this nurſery, they 
will require little more care than to keep them clear from 
weeds, and dig the ground between the rows every ſpring; 
in doing of which, you ſhould cut off ſuch roots as ex- 
tend very far from the trunk of the trees, which will ren- 
der them better for tranſplanting again: you ſhould alſo 
Prune off ſuch ſide-branches as extend themſelves very 
far, and would retard the upright ſhoot ; but you ſhould 
no means cut off all the ſmall lateral branches, ſome 

of which are abſolutely neceſſary to be leſt on, to detain 
the ſap for the augmentation of the trunk; for I have 
Often obſerved, where trees have. been thus cloſely pruned, 


that their heads have over-grown their bodies, ſo that they | 


have bent downward and become crooked, 
When theſe trees bave remained in the nurſery three 


ns * years, they will then be large enough to tranſ- | 
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trees to 


remove. when old, or after they have taken deep root. 1 


The ſeaſon for this work is; as I ſaid before, in the 


autumn; at which time, if they are carefully taken up; 

there will be little danger of their ſucceeding. - When 
— ce of the ground ſhould. de 

hed about their roots, to prevent its drying too faſt 5 


they are planted, the. 


and if the ſeaſon is very dry, they ſtiould be w 


ſettle the earth to their roots, which may be repeated. 


or three times in very dry weather; but you muſt carefully 


avoid giving them too much water, which is very injurious 


to theſe trees, when newly removed. 


Lou ſhould alſo ſtake them to prevent their being 
| ſhaken and diſturbed by the winds, which would retard 


their rooting. In tranſplanting of theſe trees; you ſhould 


by no means cut their heads; which is too much practiſed: 


all that ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off wy bruiſed. 
or ill-placed branches, which: ſhould be taken o 


ceſſary to draw and attract the nouriſhment; is taken off, the 


branch often decays entirely; or, at leaſt, down to the nent 


vi us bud. 7 N 


The trees, thus raiſed and managed; will, if planted in 
erable' magnitude, and are 


a proper ſoil, grow to a conſid 
very proper for a wilderneſs in large gardens, or to plant 


in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are deſigned for tim» 


ber, it is much the better method to ſow the acorns in the 
places where they are to remain; in order to which, you 
ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of acorns, which ſhould be always taken from ſtraight, 
upright, vigorous-growing trees; theſe ſhould be gathered 
from under the trees as ſoon as may be after they are 
fallen, and, if poſſible, in a dry time, laying them thin in 


ſome open room to dry; after which they may be put in 
dry ſand, and preſerved. in a dry place until the end of 


November, when you ſhould prepare the ground for 
The directions here given are deſigned only for ſmall 


plantations in a garden or park, which are only for plea- 


ſure: but where theſe trees are cultivated with a view to- 


profit, the acorns ſhould be ſown where the trees are de- 
ſigned to grow; for' thoſe which are tranſplanted. will 
never grow to the ſize of thoſe which ſtand where they 


are ſown, nor will they laſt near ſo long ſound : for in 


ſome. places, where theſe trees have been tranſplanted 
with the greateſt eare, and they have grown very faſt for 
ſeveral years after, yet they are now decaying, when thoſe 
u remain ace up from: the 
1 ſtill very thriving, and have not the leaſt ſign 


which remain in the place where they came 


5 of 


| Cloſe to 

the place where they are produced: but there can be no 
greater injury done to theſe trees than to ſhorten their 
roots; for when the leading bud, Which is abſolutely ne- 
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OAK 


of decay : therefore, whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe 
trees for timber, ſhould never think of tranſplanting them, 
but ſow the acorns on the ſame ground where they are to 
grow; for the timber of all thoſe trees which are tranſ- 
planted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the trees from 
acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain directions for the 
ſowing of acorns, and managing of the young trees, dur- 
ing their minority, until they are out o 
quire no farther care. 8 
The firſt thing to be done is that af fencing the ground 
very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if 
either of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon 
deſtroy all the young trees. Indeed, they will in a few 
ears grow to be out of danger from the hares and rab- 
bits 3 but it will be many years before they will be paſt 
injury from cattle, if they are permitted, to get into the 
plantation; therefore, durable fences ſh6uld be put round 
the ground. If, in the beginning, a pale fence is made 
about the land, which may be cloſe at the bottom, and 
open above; and within the pale a quick-hedge planted z 
this will become a good fence, by the time the pale de- 
cays, againſt all ſprts of cattle ; and then the trees will 
have got above the reach of hares and rabbits, ſo that they 
cannot injure them; for the bark of the trees will be 
too hard for them to gnaw. 1 | 
Alfter the ground is well fenced, it ſhould be prepared, 
by ploughing of it three or four times, and, after each 
n , to harrow it well, to break the clods, and 
cleadſe he ground from couch, and the roots of all bad 


weeds, Indeed, if the ground is green ſward, it will be 


better to have one crop of beans, peaſe, or turnips, off 
the ground, before the acorns are ſown, provided theſe, 
crops are well hoed to ſtir the ſurface, and. deſtroy the 
weeds ; for if this is obſeryed, the.crop will mend and im- 
prove the land for ſowing; but in this caſe the ground 
ſhould be ploughed as ſoon as poſſible, when the crop is 
taken off, to prepare it for acorns; which ſhould be ſown: 
as ſoon as may be after the acorns are ripe: for although 
theſe may be preſerved in ſand for ſome time, yet 
they will be apt to ſprout; and, if fo, the ſhoots are in 
danger of being broken and ſpoiled; therefore we would: 
adviſe the fowing early; which is certainly the beſt method. 


In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 


preferred which are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving trees: and thoſe of pollard-trees ſhould always 
be rejefted, though the latter are generally the moſt: 


productive of acorns ; but thoſe of the large trees com - 


monly produce the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriving plants. 
The ſeaſon for the ſowing of the acorns being come, and 


the ground having been ploughed, and levelled ſmooth, 


the next work is to ſow the acorns; which muſt be done 


y drawing of drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet 


alunder, and two inches deep; into which the acorns 


ſhould be ſcattered, at two inches diſtance. Theſe drills 


| hay drawn. either with a drill-plough, or by hand, with 
2 


oe; but the former is the moſt expeditious method, 
therefore in large plantations ſhould be pteferred. In the 


drawing of the drills, if the land has any ſlope to one ſide, 


theſe ſhould be made the ſame way as the ground ſlopes, 


that there may be no ſtoppage of the wet by the rows of 
plants croſſing the hanging of the land, This ſhould: be 
r ſerved in all wet ground, or where the wet 
s ſubject to lie in the winter. When the acorns are ſown, 
the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, ſo as to cover the 
acorns ſecurely ; for, if any of them are expoſed, they 
will entice the birds and mice; and if either of theſe 
on attack them, they will make great havock- with 
The reaſon of my directing the drills to be made at this 
diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring of the ground 
between the rows, to keep the young plants clean from 
weeds; for if this is not carefully done, it cannot be ex- 
pected, that the young plants ſhould make much pro- 


greſs; and yet this is generally neglected by many who 


pretend to be great planters, who are often at a large ex- 
pence to plant, but ſeldom regard them after: ſo that the 


young ifficultz 
Nhich equently are four or five times the hei 
plants, and not only ſhade and draw them, but alſo ex- 


hauſt all the goodneſs of the ground, and conſequently 
ſtarve the plants: therefore, whoever hopes to have ſuc- 


danger, and re- 


its have the difficulty to encounter the weeds, 
ght of the 
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ceſs in their plantations, ſhould determine to be 
expence of keeping them clean for eight or ten 
ſowing, by which time the plants will have obtained 
ſtrength enough to keep down the weeds: the neg- 
8 of this has occaſioned ſo many young plantation 
to miſcarry, as are frequently met with in divers parts of 
About the end of March, or beginning of April 
young plants will appear above ground; but before 
if the ground ſhould produce many young weeds, it will 
be good huſbandry to ſcuffle the ſurface over with Dutch 
hoes, in a dry time, either the latter end of March, or 
the beginning of April, to deſtroy the weeds, whereb 
the ground will be kept clean, until all the plants are 
come up ſo as to be plainly diſcerned; by which time it 
may be proper to. hoe the ground over again; for dy doin 
it early, while the weeds are ſmall, a man will perform 
more of this work in one day than he can in three or four 
when the weeds are grown large: beſides, there will be 
great hazard of cutting off or injuring the young plants; 
when they are hid by the weeds; and ſmall weeds, being 
cut, are ſoon dried up by the ſun; but large weeds often 
take freſh root, and grow again, eſpecially if rain ſhould 
fall ſoon after, and then the weeds will grow the faſter for 
being ſtirred ; therefore, it is not only the beſt method, 
but alſo the cheapeſt huſbandry, to begin cleaning early in 
the ſpring, and to repeat it as often as the weeds are 
= firſt ſummer, while the plants are young, it will 
be. the beſt way to perform theſe — — but 
afterwards it may be done with the hoe-plough ; for as 
the ros ane four foet afunder, there will be:room enouph 
for this plough to work; and as this will-ſtir- and looſen 
the ground, it will be of great ſervice to the plants; but 
there will require a little hand labour where the plough is 
ufed, in order to deſtroy the weeds, which will come up 
in the rotys between the plants; for theſe will be out 
of the reach of the plough, and, if they are not deſtroy- 
ed, they will ſdon over- grow and tear down the young 
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at- the 
years after 


» the 
this, 


After the plants have grown two years, it will be proper 
to draw out ſome of them, where they grow too doſe; 
but in the doing of this, great care ſhould be had not to 
injure the roots of thoſe left; for as the plants which are 
drawn. out are only fit for plantations deſigned fot pleaſure, 
ſo, theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded in their being te- 
moved, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe which ate defigned to 
remain. In the thinning of theſe plantations, the plants 
may, at the firſt-time, be left about one foot aſunder, 
which will give them room enough to grow two or three 
years longer; by which time it may be eaſy to judge 
which are likely to make the beſt trees. Therefore theſe 
may be then fixed on, as ſtandards, to remain; though it 
will be proper to have a greater number at this time 
marked: than can be permitted to grow, becauſe ſome of 
them may not anſwer the expectation: and, as it will be 
improper to thin theſe trees roo much at one time, fo the 
leaving double the number intended at the ſecond thin · 
ning will not be amiſs: Therefore, if they are then left 
at about four feet diſtance in the rows, they will have room 
enough to grow three or four years longer; by which 
time, if the plants have made good progreſs, their roots 
will have ſpread over the ground; thetefore it will be 
proper to take up every other tree in the rows. But, by 
this, I do not mean to be exact in the removing, but io 
make choice of the beſt plants to ſtand, which ever 10W3 
they may be in, or if they mould not be exactly at the 
diſtance here affigned: all thitis deſigned here, is, to 1% 
down general rules, which ſhould be as nearly comp 
with as the plants will permit: therefore every perfon 
ſhould: be guided by the growth of the trees in che per- 
formance of this work. bf 
When the plants have been reduced to the diftihce 
about eight feet, they will not require any more thinning: 
But in two or three years time, thoſe which are * 
temain will be fit to cut down, to make ftools for un * 
wood); and thoſe which ate to remain, wil halt tate 
ſuch progreſs as to become a ſhelter to each other; 45 
this is what ſhould. be principally attended ws, wee | 
the trees are thinned; therefore, in all fuch places wad 
are much expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould de ch with 
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wich great caution, and by flow degrees; for if the air is 
let too much at once into the plantation, it will give a 


ſudden check to the trees, and greatly retard their growth, | 


but, in ſheltered ſituations, there need not be fo great cau- 


tion uſed as in thoſe places; the plants will not be in ſo 
much danger of 8 N et an Ain e 

The diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow to thoſe 
trees which are deſigned to remain for timber, is, from 
| twenty-five to above thirty feet, which will not be too 
near, where the trees thrive well; in which cafe their 
heads will ſpread, ſo as to meet in about thirty, or thirty- 
five years: nor will this diſtance be too great, fo as to 
impede the upright growth of the trees. This diftance is 
intended that the trees ſhould enjoy the whole benefit of 
the ſoil. Therefore, after one crop of the underwood, or, 
at the moſt, two crops are cut, I would - adviſe the ſtub - 
bing up the ſtools, that the ground may be intirely elear, 
for the advantage of the growing timber, which is what 
ſhould be principally regarded: but, in genetal, moſt 
people have more regard for the immediate profit of the 
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under wood than the future good of the timber, and, fre- | rot in winter, and to give the land another ploughing, 
quently, by ſo doing, ſpoil both: for, if the under wood | and a good harrowing, juſt before the "oats; are ſown. 1 
is left after the trees have ſpread ſo far as that their heads | This will render the 1 finer, and fitter to receive | 
meet, the underwood will not be of much worth; and yet I the grain, the increaſed produce of which, will amply re- 1 
by their ſtools being left, they will draw away a geat | pay the extraordinary expence of tillage. M. Duhamel 8 
ſhare of. nouriſhment: from the timber- trees, and retard | after obſerving that every farmer knows, though but few | 
. -/ ©. © | ptaBtice ß | 
The ſoil in which oak makes the greateſt progreſs, is a | tered by this method, inſtances the example of M. &Elu _ 
deep rich loam, in which the trees grow to the largeſt'ſize; | one of his correſpondents, who having given three plough- 
and the timber of thoſe trees which grow upon this land, ings to ſome of his oat-lands, had, In 17 59, a year: fe- q 
is generally more pliable than that which grows on #'ſhal- | tnarkably dry, and unfavourable to ſpring-Sorn, à plenti- | 
lower or Gier ground; but the wood of the latter is much ful crop of oats, whe? held up we 101 they were per- 
more compact and hard. Indeed there are few foils in | fey Tipe, and yielded excellent 25 e EAI. | 
England in which the oak will not gtow, provided there || '* Another thing, which I muſt al Inſiſt on, ie, that f | 
is proper care taken in their cultivation; though this tree | farmers were to allow 127 directions before given, in rer | 
will not thrive equally in all foils : but yet it might be | patrd to the "hanging F erops, by which means Oste, 
cultivated to a national advantage upon many Hrge water Which laipowtrilh the ground, would Hg: ſucceed bg 
in many parts of England, as alſo to che great profit of | 1 


the eſtates where theſe tracts of lands now lie unculxivated, 
and produce nothing to the owner. And, ſhould the 


preſent temper. of deſtroying the timber of England con- 


more plenkiful than in the common Ways Hetze 


O AT. 


* As oats are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any 8 


ſoil, they have been a great improvement to many eſtates 
in the northern parts of this kingdom, where, thougfi 
ſown'even fo late as April, and in tiff ground, they have 
ripened early, and yielded a good crop. How 
druary, or Match, according as the ſeaſon proves early or 
late, is a more common and better time for Towing this 
corn, of which it will always be right to ſow the largeſt 
grain fort earlieſt, ATE IL 
Oats are often ſon after a crap of When rye, or bar- 
ley; in which practice the common method is to turm ini 
the ſtubble, with one ploughing, about the beginning of 
February, and Tow the feed with a broad-caſt at twice, 
harrowing it in, once after the firſt ſowing, and five or 
fix times after the ſecond, obſerving. to draw the harrow 
once ot twice acroſs the furrows, to break the clods and 


| cover the feeds; but at the other times to hatrow in the 


fame direction as the forrows, leſt the ſtubble ſhould be 
raiſed on the furface; But it would be much better huſ- 
bandry to plough in the Rubble in autumn, that it. may 


dne of the neHoratirg crops, the return would be much 


When oats, as it frequently happens, are {own upon a 


a : 
a - 


tinue in ptactice ſome years longer, in the fame degree lay; ot on ground newly b oken up, after only one 


which it has for ſome years paſt, and as little care be plou bing, lich is given in Jandary, when h 8 


taken to raiſe a ſupply, this country, which has been ſo moiſt, to turn down the [ward ; the harrowing maſt 
long eſteemed for its naval ſtrength, may be obliged" to in the fame direction as the furrows, or, but _ very. lite 
ſeck for timber abroad, or be content with ſuch à naval I acroſs,” for feat of raiſing the tf, | "Bur this again is bad 
ſtrength as the poor remains of ſome frugal eſtates thay | huſbandry :*for the ground would be brought 30 a, much 
have left growing: for, as to the large foreſts, from better tilth for other as 4 | r. Wii 1 


rain, as a preparation 
whence the navy has been ſo long ſupplied, a fe yeats | ſowing'is chiefly intended, by giving the ſward time to 
will put an end to the timber there: and how can it be before the oats are ſown beige the” ie of the graſs 
otherwiſe, when the perſons to whole care theſe are com- will prevent thoſe of the corn from ſtriking d 

mitted, reap an advantage from the deſtruction of the Bluek 6ats deli 

timber? Mills Gard. Die. 


OAK-BARK. See the article Bank and TAW. The white, which gell on. 
_ OATS, the name of a well known ſpecies of grain, | gravel and ? tu 
and of which Mr. Miller reckons four ſorts, cultivated in | e it may be p d Mt 
England, viz. the white, the black, the brown or red, for them, and they rife foofier, er the weeds better 
and the naked oat, in which, though fuppoſed to be only. than black oats. "The weather cannot be too diy when 
accidental varieties, he has never obſerved' any alteration | white oats are ſown - though thi ground ' 
where they have been cultivated ſeparately for mary molſter for them th | E 
years, Their principal difference is in the colour of their | laſt, having a thinner coat, is 
„ er i tet en ming 578 27 oh _. | the wet, which may 6 
Tbe white ſort, which is moſt common about London, | whereas white oats, a 
makes the whiteſt meal, and is chiefty- cultivated where ter reſiſt the entering 
the inhabitants live much upon oat-cakes, The black oat | 
is more cultivated in the northern parts of oy ur and h e 
is eſteemed a very hearty food for horſes. Red oats are berauſe their haulm, or ſtraw, running to a grea | 
much cultivated in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Cbe- neſs, cannot be fu ported without good juices and moiſ- 
ſhire, but are ſeldom ſeen in any of the counties near | ture; that white ch ut 1 
ondon; though, as they are a very hardy ſort; and yield 
a good increaſe, they will be well worth prop gating, 
eſpecially in all ſtrong lands. The ſtraw of theſe dats is 
of a browniſh red colour, as is alſo the grain, which is 
_ Very full and heavy, and eſteemed better food'for horſes 
than either of the other ſorts. The naked ost is leaſt 
22 in the ſouthern parts of England; but in the 
northern counties, in Seotland, and in Wales, it is pretty Ian acre 3 but Mr. Miller right thinks three buſhels ore 
22 and 5 . eſteemed, decal i than enough: and the hi OT TO OP 
yn threihes clean out © huſk, and need nbt be car- baſhels from an acre 3 though he o that 1 
ied to the mill, to be made into oat=meal or got; 55 511 5 Nane e dee ben 


endure, bec 


way + 
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that extent of ground; and we can 


an accurate account now in our poſſe | 
man, who is indeed an excellent huſbandman, has had, 


gene 
on, that a gentle- 


|to which I anſwer, that if this be the only incohvenienc, 
the ſuperior quality of the fodder; and the ſaying of x 
quantity of grain, which would otherwiſe be ſhed, will 


for a continuance, forty-eight buſhels of oats from off | probably more than pay the extraordinary wages of he 


each acre of his land ſown with that grain, I do not 
mean forty- eight buſhels of naked oats z for the produce 
of that ſort is the leaſt of any in bulk, becauſe its grains 
are ſmall, and lie very cloſe together : but make up 
in value, for what is wanting in meaſure. hite oats 
always produce a greater increaſe than black . oats. Mr. 
Liſle threſhed a ſtack of twenty-eight loads of the former, 
and found it yield more grain than a ſtack of thirty- 
eight loads of the latter; and farmers in general account 
an ordinary crop of white oats'as good as a middling crop 
of black oats. This laſt ſort is alſo moſt liable to blight, 
eſpecially if a hot ſummer follow a dry cold ſpring, and 
the grain has been ſown on lay ground. Their culture 


threſher. « ph | | 
But allowing that the oats thus houſed cannot be 
threſhed quite clean, and that ſome grain will neceſſarily 
remain in the ears, I ſay, that this will not be loſt to the 
farmer; for he is obliged to give his cattle unthreſned 
| oats, and they will ea y find the grains remaining in the 
ſtraw, which will not perhaps exceed the quantity that 
| would have been dropped-in the field : and even granting, 
though it will not happen, tliat the greateſt part of the 
| grain be left in the ear, ſtill it will not be loſt in the hands 
of an intelligent farmer; for what ſhould hinder him from 
] giving. it to his horſes ? ſuppoſing that four ſheaves yield 
la bulßel of oats, he need only give his horſes thoſe ſheaves 


is alike ; and the manner of mowing and ordering them inſtead of a buſhel of corn. hey will certainly be long- 


at harveſt exactly the ſame. Only it is to be obſerved, 


that white oats are apt to ſhed moſt as they lie, and black 


oats as they ſtand. „„ 
In the year 1709, M. Liſle ſowed, in the beginning 


of May, in ſome of his wheaten ground, where the corn 


had been killed by the preceding hard winter, rath-ripe 
he diſtinguiſhes by the name of white Poland oats in an- 
Other. th grains were ſown on the ſame day, in an 
equally fertile, moiſt and well tilled ground. He made 
no doubt but that the Poland oat would be firſt ripe, and 
was therefore ſurpriſed to ſee the rath-ripe barley ſpring 
up ſooneſt, by four or five days: but refleing on the na- 
ture of each grain, he ſoon concluded the reaſon to be, 
that the oat, having a double hull, and being conſequent- 
ly better guarded from moiſture, could not imbibe the ve- 
getable water ſo ſoon as the barley ; but that, the texture 
of the flour of the oat, and the infolded fibres of the in- 
cloſed plant being ſofter, it would conſequently grow faſter. 
From hence he infers, that, to ſecure the growing of Po- 
land oats without rain, they muſt be committed to th 
earth before it becomes fo dry as is proper for the ſow 
of barley, not only becauſe the oats require more m 
ture to make them grow, but alſo becauſe they lie ſo ma- 
ny days longer ia the ground, before they come up, than 
the barley does. 2 „ 
When oats are about four inches high, intelligent huſ- 


bandmen run a wooden roller over them, after à ſhower 
the breaking of which 
aid to the roots of the 


of rain has ſoftened the clods, by 
in this manner, freſh earth is 

plants, their tillering is conſiderably increaſed, if they 
have not been ſown too thick, and the ſurface of the field 
is ſmoothed ; ſo that the mowers, at harveſt, are able to 
cut cloſe to the ground, as it is very fit they ſhould, be. 


be carefully weeded. _ 8 5 bas. Ae 
Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow, the grain 
becomes hard, and the chaff begins to open and ſhew the 


ſeed. When mowed, they are generally let lie ſome 


time for the due and rain to plump them, and make them 


threſh well, and, if weedy, to kill the weeds : but if rain 
wet them much, they ſhould be carried off as ſoon as 


they can be got tolerably dry again, or they will ſhed; 


for oats may be inned the wetteſt of any. corn, if the 


weeds among them be but dead. Even in very rainy har- 


veſts, when other prain is ſpoiled, this will receive little 
or no damage, the ſurface of its ſtraw and ears being fo 


ſmooth and compact as to turn off water, and of ſo dry 
a nature, that, though houſed wet, they will not heat in 
the mow, or become mouldy, as other grains uſually 
do. This is a vaſt advantage in -northern climates, 
where the harveſt is generally late, and the autumn wet. 
M. Duhamel is ſtrongly of opinion, that farmers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who keep many cattle, would find their ac- 
count in 
lie out after they are cut, as is the common way, that 


rain and dews may moiſten, and. conſequently ſwell their 
grain. He earneſtiy adviſes huſbandmen to try the expe-' 
of their crop; ©* becauſe,” ſays he, | 


riment upon a 
« the fodder will, by this means, certainly be much better 


for cattle, and much leſs grain will be loſt in the field. It 


may be objected, that theſe oats will be difficult to threſh; 


= in one part, and ſhort grained white oats, which 


the 
ois abo 


cauſe oats ſeldom grow high. Both oats and barley ſhould 


houſing their oats directly, without letting them 


Jer in feeding upon four ſheaves, than upon a buſhel of 
cleared oats; and at the ſame time they will eat ſome 
ſtraw with the corn, which will ſupply. the place of other 
| fodder, and probably prove a more healthy food.” This 
method may be particularly beneficial to ſuch as live in 
very hot countries, or in very dry ſeaſons, © + 


| 


Mr. Liſle, refuting the opinion of thoſe who think that 
oats cut green will ripen while they lie in ſwarth, fays, 
« If, by ripening be meant ſhrinking, drying, or wi- 
thering, I muſt allow the poſition z but if the country- 
man wul have it, that the greeniſh oat, cut a fortnight or 
ten days, or be it but a week, before it is ripe, will pro- 
| ceed in its vegetable increaſe, and ſwell as well as harden 
by lying in ſwarth, I muſt deny it. This year (1707) I 
made à full experiment of this matter; for when the 
ſpring corn was ſown, the ground being generally dry, 
half the oats and barley came not up till the latter end 
of May, when rain came, whereby in moſt places half 
the crop was edge- grown. The forward oats being then 
in r of ſhedding,: we were forced to cat down the 
fern corn with the ripe, when otherwiſe we ſhould 

ave waited ten days longer. I let them lie in ſwarth 


2 


— ns Ape * 


above a week, and, when I carted them, I found the hult 
of the greeniſh oat had got a riper colour, and the pith 
was well hardened, but pitifully lean and ſhrunk; fo that 
though this is to be done on neceſſity, yet it ought not to 
be practiſed with ſuch indifference as is uſual among farm- 
ers. Note, the pith of theſe green oats was well paſt the 


9 


8 


milk, and came to a floury ſubſtan ee. 
The ſame gentleman adds, that oats are the worſt of 
all grain to keep, becauſe of the great moiſture in them, 
and their conſequent aptneſs to heat when laid in a heap; 
and that when the heat has been ſuch as to ſpoil them for 
growing, their hulls look as red as a fon. 
The meal of oats makes tolerably good bread, and is 


| the common food of the country people in the north. In 


ſome places beer is made with this grain: in Ruſſia in par- 
ticula? the poorer ſort make with it a drink, which they 
call guat; but its. principal uſe. is for the food of horſes, 
for which purpoſe it is reckoned very wholſome, being 
ſweet, and of an opening nature: but it muſt not be gi- 
ven them before it has ſweated in the mow, or been other- 
| wiſe dried, leſt it ſhould prove too lax ative. 
The very long drought of the ſummer 1762, ſhewed 
another very profitable uſe of oats on ſuch occaſions ; and 
probably it will anſwer equally well in the winter. Some 
milk-men near London boiled oat-meal in the water 
which they gave their cows to. drink, .and found that the 
' Expence. was abundantly repaid, by the addicional quent” 
ty of milk which theſe cows- yielded more than thoſe 
which had not this man. 


The following Letter from Mr. Lamb, on the beſt Method 
| * cultivating Black Oats, and recommending more freue 


loughings than are uſually afforded them, will, 208 mw 
perſuaded, be acceptable ta aur Readers 
7... EE EO on cont 
ee Having been for many years a practical farmer f. . 
eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will not, . Ph 
think me impertinent in troubling you on the cu _ 2 
black oats, which I have very often to great advantage Mot 


by 
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« Moſt of my neighbours prefer the white Poland oat, 
which may, I own, in ſome circumſtances of ſoil and 
ſituation, be beſt. I prefer the black oats becauſe they 
are hardieſt, for which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my con- 
venience; for, as a conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy 
is light land, 1 am under a ſort of neceſſity of ſowi 
this ſoil early, or, if a dry ſummer followed, I ſhoul 
have no tet atharveſt,. i. . „ „„ 

« Few people allow more than one ploughing for a crop 


of oats ; but ſuch as follow this practice are very wrong- 


. 


headed; for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays 


better for ploughing than oats z and it is on this account 
that J generally give my land deſigned for oats three tilths; 
whence I am morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my 
crops, for I have ſeldom under five, oftener ſix, and very 
frequently ſeven quarters from an acre, throughout a fleld. 
« Your readers will not be ſurpriſed at my having ſuch 
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they are burnt up. 2 CA 
I have found by experience, that black oats will yield 
a very large crop after turnips; and this I believe is ſimply 
'6wing to theit being ſown in a fine tilth; for the mould 
eannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles if à crop of 
turnips las been well hüſbanded, eſpecially if it it in a 


light ſoil. i ivry analy 
FIBA Terk; ©1912 M am, E 6 
Eaft of Chelmsford, 


4 Elek. A PET et Mi et een 

4 ſpecies of oats difficult to be extirpated 
where they have once taken poſſeſton; for ripening bo- 
fore harveſt, and ſcattering their ſeed. round them, they 
will remain in the ground till it is ploughed up again, 
though it be for a whole year, ſome fay four or five years, 
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20d crops, when I obſerve, that I almoft every year fow | and Will then come up with the corn. The ſureſt way to 
Sms ts bu 3 fallow that has been well dunged; and this deſtroy them, is to by as ground down. to clover, and 


J aver to be good huſbandry, as it abates the ranknels of 


the ſoil, kills many. of the weeds, and prepares the land ip | pe. _ 


to mo the oats and | 
, 2 Mn Tf.” : 34 
\ 2 es — x 


an excellent manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat; | _ OILS, the beards, or prickles of barley, Ke. S bh ; 
but I muſt obſerve, that I always cleat my land of the füt OLITORY,'a kitchen-pardens 


coat - ſtubble before I attempt to plough for the wheat. 
« I have already ſaid that T ſow black oats early, on 

my light land: by early, I mean as early as the firſt week 
in February, by which time T have. generally ah oppot-. 
tunity of getting the land in proper order, for a light ſol 
is ſoon wet, ſoon dry, + io as 
Let me mention once more to your readers, that it is 

on a light ſoil, which is apt to burn a crop, that I ſow my 
black oats ſo eafly as the beginning of RR ay "for 


ſhould any of them attempt to ſow them ſo earlyIn 4 


moiſt,” cold, ſtiff ſoil, and a hard froſt ſhould follow, the 
young blade would, in all probability, be killddQ.. 
I muſt alfo remark, that'when I fow oats thus early, 
it is generally under furrow; yet I ſoinetimes fow them 
broad-caſt; and plough them in. 


about three buſhels, which I find to be enough 3 nay, I have 
ſometimes from only two buſhels had a good erbp”; Vit 
then I have been particularly careful and attentive"to"the 


not, unleſs the ſeaſon had been very favourable indeed, 
have 2 . ye LD by * Soak FR $904 : 

* I have ound it a very , 1 way" Cr. h 2 1 | 
quantity of ſeed under furrow, and afterward ae 
the remainder broad-caſt, harrow it in; and this is often 
my practice when I ſow the latter end of February, or the 
beginning of March. © g. OO 

„When I ſow oats after wheat, which however is not 


veniently can after harveſt, and leave'it rough through the: 
winter. The firſt fine weather after Chriſtmas,” I lay it 
down ſmooth with the harrows, and immediately give it u 


* As ſoon as February comes in, if it is not a hard 
froſt, I make the land as fine as I poſſibly can by the har- 
rows, raifing a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to 
be the bed for the oats-to lie in; for I ſow my oats direct. 
ly under furrow; after which ] paſs a moderate-ſized"rollet' 

over the field, and then give it a flight ſcratch with à pair 
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« The quantity of ſeed I, "for ths mjoff part, "ps, {6 | out from""their Tides,” for almoſt | elf wh 


goodneſs of the ſeed, without which precaution I ſhould | 


croſs ploughing. N A ri 


" OLIVE:TREE, the name of a tree much cultivated 
for its fruit in the warmer climates, and which will gte 
in altnoſt any foil, provided the ſituation” be very warm, 


in a flat, or valley. It grows to the largeſt 7 7 When 
planted in rich moiſt ground: but its fruit is beſt, either 
for enting; or for ma ing oil, when produced oe poorer 
foil. © That Which grows on cbalky land nized With 
evils ſp, "ani ee to 
Veld te fineſt" and beſt Keeping oil: bar a watery, 904 
or quite chalky ſoil, is not fit for renn 
| This tree ſeldom tiſes . from 1 fo thirty 
E is it often {ken with a Hingle ſtem, Vat hops Al 

with Ty, the fie root, ahd pu 


| or three, which riſe from 855 
branches e are covered with gray ae 
witt'fiff leaves about two inches and an half Toh! 


x * 


are ptoduced in ſmall bunches fr 


E 


roughly dug, tb the depth of at le ree feet, fo" long 


of light harrows. 5 r 
This huſbandry generally produces me à crop I have 
no reaſon to complain of. eee eee 
* My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter 4s; 
to endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers that they do 
not, in general, allow their oats a ſufficient number of 
ploughings, one being the ſtated quantity. 
If they would plough twice for this crop; they would 
receive more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their trouble; 
but if they would conſult their own intereſts,” and allow. 
three ploughings, . it would often make fifty” pounds 
difference to them in a field of twenty acres :" this they 
Will, perhaps, think wonderful; but it is no leſs trust. 
*© The black oats require particularly to be ſown early, g 
eſpecially if the farmer wiſhes to have them of a fine 


before the time of planting, as that it may be We 
lowed by the influences of dhe air, We, ce. 

© The cuttings, or rather ttuncheons, for they Thould be 
full two inches in diameter, and not above a- foot and an 
half long, ſhould” be taken from the ffraiteſt, Touneff, 
and moſt fruitful branches of y6ang ttees, che bark of 


| whith is ſmooth,” and perſecy Gund, ' They ſueud be 
| fawed"o'ff with care nöt 6 Hurt" the bark or any other 
part of them, *ahd* wick eyes towards eth ed, to 
produce ſhoots at the one, and roots at the other- Both 
the cut extidinities ſhould then de ſmocthed with a 


Pain arp knife; and, after that the wounds have been co- 
vered with the"prafting clay or cement. or "fas Co- 
lumella, with ding *mixed' with afhes, theſe trancheotis 


ö 9 


gloſſy ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; 


for if they are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſ66} 
after ſowing, they will be apt to run all to ſtraw; and if 


37 


may be covered Wh fouf fingers depth of earth“ Es 
muſt be here taken eg place ibat end opperineRt;* hich 
Was upper wat» roy tree; and in order to be ſure of 
7 4 be 5 l N . 0. 14 1 5 5 * this 


dry weather, and the foil is gravelly, it is a chanice buf | 
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er together before the dats are 
i 2 FE 9 4728 Ay? K * * $ $3) * *. 


and the expôſurè to the ſouth or kaff, eſpecially on the ſide 
1 | of a hill, or other rifing groutid ; for it never bears well 


ho 
Tre 
7 


| er u | tot | propagated by layers, cuttings, or offsets from theft rogge. 
very frequently, I turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as 1 con-. n : 


8 lh, or rather th 
y be well mel 


ſhould be ler in the"nofſery, do deep ts that the upper end 
b. Care 


* 


under ground inverted, it would 
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this, they ſhould be marked with chalk, or ſome other ſoft 
| ſubſtance, as ſoon as they are cut: for if they were put 
| be long before they would 
firike;out_roots, and even though they ſhould afterwards 
produce ftrong trees, they would be for ever barren. A 
matk ſhould alſo be ſtuck upon each fide of the cutting 
thus planted, in order that the digger of the nurſery may 
not injure it with his ſpade or hoe. The beſt way there- 
fore is to ſet them in ſtrait rows, and at regular diſtances 
from each other. 1 55 155 | 
When the' offsets from the roots, which are generally 
moſt numerous when the head of the tree has been hurt 
by frofts in the winter, are grown pretty, ſtrong, they are 
ſeparated from the tree with a ſharp axe, ſo as to preſerve 
a few roots to them, and they are planted about two feet 
deep in the ground. This is the moſt uſual method of 
propagating the olive- tree in Languedoc and Provence. 
November is the moſt proper ſeaſon for either of the 
above ways of planting in very warm countries ; but Fe- 
bruary and March are preferable for milder climates. 
The holes for planting theſe layers, cuttings, or offsets, 
but eſpecially for the cuttings, or truncheons, ſhould be 
four feet-large every way, and fhould remain open for at 
leaſt two months before the plants are ſet in them, in order 
that the earth may be the better mellowed. The mould 
which is to be returned into them ſhould alſo be mixed 
with well rotted dung and wood-aſhes ; and when the 
plants are ſet, it ſhould be trodden down gently about them. 
The young trees muſt remain in this nurſery five years, 
during the firſt of which the ground ſhould be well hoed 
with a hand-hoe, and in the courſe of the others it ſhould 
be dug with a ſpade, ahem wins Fw thru at leaſt every 
ſpring and autumn, and it ſhould be kept conſtantly clear 
from weeds. The ſoil ſhould alſo be well manured every 
autumn with thoroughly rotted dung, and the plants ſhould 
be watered now and then in very dry ſeaſons. They ſhould 


not be pruned at all during the two firſt years: in the 


third, two branches only ſhould be left upon each of them ; 
and in the fourth, the weakeſt of thoſe two branches 
fhould be cut off. When the trees thus reared are five 
years old, they will be fit to tranſplant into the places 
where they are to remain. This is beſt done in Novem- 
ber, if the ground intended for their future growth is dry, 
and the climate hot: but the ſpring, a little before their 
time of budding, is beſt for ſuch lands as are rich and 
moiſt. The trenches, or holes, for this new planting 
ſhould be laid open for a year before they are uſed; or if 
ſo much time cannot be allowed, let ſtraw be burnt in 
them, that the heat of the fire may bring the mould to 
that looſe and crumbling ſtate, which it would otherwiſe 
have derived, ſtill more effectually, from the ſun, air, and 
froſts. Care ſhould alſo be taken, that there be no wet 
at the bottom. of them when they are planted; and the 
earth with which they are filled up after the trees are ſet 
| (being that which was before dug out of them, and ſpread 
abroad to mellow) ſhould be mixed with well rotted 
dung, and trod down gently about the ſtems, as above 
directed for the nurſery. e rows of theſe trees ſhould 
be from about thirty to thirty-five feet aſunder in 
land which is rich enough to bear corn; but about 
twenty or twenty-five feet will be enough for ground of 


an inferior quality, where their growth will, of courſe, 
be leſs luxuriant, The diſtances between the trees in the 
rows ſhould be in proportion; and, both here and in the 


nurſery, they ſhould be carefully fenced from cattle, eſpe- 
cially whilſt they are young. The trees ſhould be taken 
up With as much earth as can be about their roots: the 
rows ſhould be directed towards the weſt, that the ſum- 
mer breezes may have the freer paſſage through them; 
and Columella is again of opinian here, that tha trees 
thus tranſplanted ſhould he ſet to the ſame aſpect as 
they had in the nurſery. DOD ls foo 

The olive grounds in the ſouth of France are care- 


fully dug, or ſtirred pretty deep with a hoe, twice a 


year, viz. at Midſummer and at Michaelmas. Channels 


are likewiſe cut to canvey the rain, and the fine mould 
parts of the 


which is waſhed down with it, from the higher par 
ground to the ſtems of the trees on the lower; and in 


the autumn, about ſix pounds of goats-dung are laid 
around the fogt of each olive - tree, with ſometimes a 


| their oil has been preſſed out. 


ſmall quantity of the lees of oil of olives, to fatter tha 
land, .and kill the worms which breed inte. The ran 
of the olive-tree are laid bare every year from OQober 
till February; all young ſhoots which have ſprung out 
of the lower part of the ftock are extirpated every year. 
unleſs it be an old tree which is to be renewed there. 
by, in which caſe one or two of the fineft ſhoots are 
left; and all the dead wood is pared off very cloſe. 
The olive- tree is not pruned till it is eight years old. 
nor, after that, oftener than once in eight years. This 
is moſt uſually performed at the end of 'the winter, 2 
little before the buds begin to ſwell. It ſhould be done in ns | 
weather ; and the people of Provence and Languedoc, who 
may poſſibly have experience on their ſide, and therefore we 
ſhall not pretend to contradict them, hold, that the moon 
ſhould always be in the decreaſe when theſe trees are pruned 
They heal the wounds made in pruning, by rubbing them 
with lees of oil drawn without ſalt, or covering them 
over with the ſubſtance which remains of the olives after 
Skilful huſbandmen manure their olive grounds every 
third year, generally with well rotted dung, whether they 
be, or be not, ſown with corn in the intervals between 
the trees; which laſt practice Columella recommends, 
becauſe, as the olive-tree does not produce an equal plenty 
of fruit in any two ſucceſſive years, the other crop will 
help to make amends for the deficiency, and the ſtirring 
of the ground, by ploughing it, will always be of ſervice 
to the trees. | ne 1 Ne 
An olive-tree which thrives well, and does not pro- 
duce fruit, may be made to bear by cutting off one 
of its principal roots; or by laying to its roots lees 
of unſalted oil, mixed with ſtale urine of men or ſwine: 
but the ſureſt way is to engraft it with a good cion 
of its own kind, taken from a fruitful branch of a well 
bearing tree. This is generally done in May, and the 
method is that of ſcutcheon-grafting ; but no part of the 
ſtock is cut off till a year after. Then, indeed, its head 
is cut off cloſe to the graft, | THY 
In Provence, when an dlive-tree is decayed, and there- 
fore condemned to be gribbed up, the lowing method 
is uſed in order to force it to yield a good final crop. 
The breadth of an inch of bark is peeled off all around 
its t branches, and the place thus bared is covered 
with an equal ſlip of other bark taken from the branch 
of à young tree of the ſame ſpecies. The wound is 
_ reſſed in the fame manner as is. practiſed for grat- 
9 yield an uncommon quantity of fruit. Nearly 
the ſame thing is done in Languedoc, by grafting old 
olive-trees in the month of May, and then cutting the 
bark off circularly to the breadth of about three fingers, 
juſt above the graft, ſo as to lay bare the wood of the 
ſtem or branch which has been engrafted ; the conſe- 
quence of which is found to be, that the tree produces 
a double quantity of bloffoms and of fruit. The trees 
thus forced die indeed the ſame year: but as this ope- 
ration is not performed till they are no longer worth 
cultivating, it is thought beſt to Kill them in this man- 
=, Fork an extraordinary crop of fruit is obtained 
thereby. 3 5 
In . the olive - trees are not ſuffered to grow ſo 
high as they do in France: on the contrary, they ale 
kept low, like ſhrubs, and are found then to yield the 
moſt fruit, which is alſo leaſt apt to be blown-off or 
injured by high winds, and likewiſe the eaſieſt to be 
gathered. Theſe trees are therefore cut low when 
are pruned: for their nature is to produce either a great 
deal of wood, or a great deal of fruit. The Spaniards 
give the preference to their large olives, becauſe they are 
moſt fleſhy, and yield the greateſt quantity of oil: but 
neither the fruit nor the dil of that country is at 
comparable to the product of France or Italy. : 
The olive-tree is long lived, and its wood, which has 
an agreeable ſmell, and is prettily veined, 1s « 
by the turners.  ' „5 
The antients locked upon the olive 3s mo 
and rive far He 
tree, and ſuppoſed. that it would not of ae fea better 


3 


the ſea: but, though it does bear the ſpray 
than moſt other ſorts of trees, experience has ſhewn , 


| 
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and the branches of the old tree thus ſpliced in 


0 N15 


it will ſucceed perfeclly well in any country where the air 
has a proper degree of heat. 


ne or July, while the olives are green, if they are in- 
Indes 15 ie z or in Novem | and December, or| 
even January, when they are thoroughly. ripe, which is 
known by their beginning to turn to a blackiſh red, if 
they are deſigned for oil. | 

OLLET, fuel of any kind. | | | 

OMY, mellow; ſpoken of land. 

ONION, the name of 
in kitchen-gardens. 

Onions intended for the 


a well-known plant propagated | 
neral winter crop ſhould be 
or beginning of 


ſown in the latter end o . | | 
March, on rich light ground, well dug and levelled, and 
cleared from the roots of all weeds. Ihe weather ſhould | 


be dry, and the ſurface of the ground not moiſt, at the 


time of ſowing. The common allowance of ſeed is after | 


the rate of ſix pounds to an acre of land: but the gene- 
rality of gardeners ſow more, in order to allow for draw- 
ing out a crop, which they call cullings. However, they 
ought not to be ſown too thick, as Sys 7 
he way of ſowing theſe ſeeds alone in the garden is, 
to ſtrew them as equally as poſlible over the ground in- 
tended for them, then to tread or beat it down flat, in 
order to fix them in their places, and as ſoon as they begin 
to ſhoot, to ſift a little fine earth over them, to the thick- 
neſs of ſomewhat leſs than a finger's breadth : for they muſt 
not be buried deep. | | | 
In about fix weeks from the time of ſowing, the onions 
will be forward enough to be hoed, This ſhould be done 
in dry weather, with a hoe about two inches and.an half 
wide; carefully cutting up all weeds, and thinning the 
plants themſelves, till they ſtand at leaſt two or three inches 
aſunder. In about a month after, they muſt be hoed 
again, and thinned till they are four or five inches from 
each other ; and in about a month or ſix weeks more, the 
muſt be hoed for the third and laſt time, and thinned to 
the diſtance of at leaſt ſix inches, If this hoeing (which 
may be performed with a wider hoe, for the ſake of greater 
riddance) be well executed, and the weather proves dry, 
the ground will remain clean till the onions are fit to pull 
up, which will generally be towards the middle of Auguſt: 
But if the ſeaſon be wet, a careful perſon ſhould go over 
the ground, about a fortnight or three weeks after this laſt 
- hoeing, and pluck up by hand all weeds that may chance 
to have taken freſh root, or to have ſprung up ſince the 
former clearing : for the onions ſhould not be diſturbed 
with a hoe after they have begun to bulb. - | 
Onions have attained their full growth when their blades 
fall to the ground, and ſhrink : but before their necks are 
withered of, the bulbs ſhould be taken up, and, after cut- 
ting off the extremity of their leaves, be ſpread upon a 
dry ſpot of ground, and there turned every other day at 
leaſt, to accelerate their drying, and prevent their taking 
freſh root; which laſt they will otherwiſe quickly do, eſpe- 
cially in moiſt weather. With this management, they 
will be fit to houſe in about a fortnight. But at the time 
of hoeing them, which ſhould be done in perfectly dry 
weather, particular care ſhould be taken to rub off all re- 
maining earth, to ſeparate the faulty roots, which would 
ſoon decay and ſpoil the reſt, and not to lay them up in 
too thick heaps, leaſt this ſhould make them ſweat, and 
conſequently rot. A loft, or garret, is therefore preferable 
to a lower room, or ground-floor, for keeping them in; 
and the leſs they are expoſed to the air, the — they 
will be preſerved. It will be right here to look them 
over at leaſt once a month, and to pick out all ſuch as 
are found to be decay ing: though, with all the care that 
can poſſibly be taken, many of them will ſprout in the 


This, indeed, will effectually prevent their growing: but 


onions; for that would ſoon deſtroy them. 

To ſave the ſeeds of onions, 
and beſt ſhaped bulbs ſhould be replanted, in the begin- 
ning of March, in well dug beds of fine good mould, 
about three feet wide, and two feet aſunder. Each of 
theſe beds will conſequently be wide enough to contain 


q 


nu 38 Leach other. 
The fruit of this tree is gathered by hand, either in 


| beaten out, which is very eaſily done, and after clearing 


| They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds towards ths 


being plou 
8 ORANGE, the name of 


ö loſe. Were | 
loft, eſpecially in mild winters, which are generally moiſt, We 
unleſs their roots have been ſlightly ſinged with a hot iron. young ſtems. in boxes, theſe latter ſhould always be pro- 
inde en | portioned to the heads of the plants. The ſtems, even 
great” caution muſt be uſed not to ſcorch the pulp of the | when they are become vigorous, will aecommodate them- 

lid ſelves to a box of about fifteen inches diameter; but they - 
ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt 51 
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four rows of plants, at the diſtance of near a foot from 
each « To make theſe rows, a channel, for each; 
ſhould be opened all along the bed, to the depth of about 
ſix inches, and the onions intended for feed ſhiould be 
placed therein, with their roots downward, at ahbut nine 

inches aſunder. They ſhould then be covered, b rakink 

the ground ſmooth, and in about a monthi's. tine their 


| leaves will appear. Many of theſe roots will produce 


three or four ſtalks, Care muſt be taken to keep them 


clear from weeds; and towards the beginning of June 


when the heads of the flowers begin to ſhew themſelves 


| upon the tops of the ſtalks, - ſtakes, about four feet lonpy 
| ſhould be fixed in the ground, at ſuch diſtances; that 


ſtrings may be faſtened from one to the other; ſo as to 
ſupport thoſe heads, which would otherwiſe ſoon be 
broken down by wind and rain, or even by their own 
weight. Theſe firings ſhould. therefore run cloſe under 
LN to be ſupported by them. 

About the end of Auguſt, the heads of the onions will 
turn brown, and the per) which contain the ſeeds will bez 
gin to open. This is a ſure ſign of their being ripe, and 
no time ſhould then be loſt to cut them, leaſt they ſhould 
fall to the ground, The heads thus cut ſhould be imime- 
diately ſpread: upon coarſe cloths, and expoſed to the ſun: 
but they ſhould be ſheltered at night, and alſo in wet 
weather. When they are quite dry, the feeds muſt b& 


them from their huſks, &. and expoſing them * 
the ſun, for one day, to lete their drying, they may 
be put up in bags, and kept for ufe. ©" 
The Spaniſh onion is moſt eſteemed for its milineſs a$ 
well as ſize ; but it ſoon degenerates in this country. The 
next place is given to the Straſburgh, and the third to the 
white, ſometimes called the Egyptian, which is the ſpecies 
that furniſhes the general winter crop, of which only we 
have hither to ſpoken. But the gardeners about go mates? 


y | generally raiſe two-other crops from this ſame ſort; One 


theſe crops, known by the name of Michiaelmas onions; 
is ſown in Auguſt, and ſupplies the markets after the win- 
ter onions ate over: the other is ſown in the ſpring, and 
is drawn. up for ſallads, after the Michaelmas onions are 
grown too large for that purpoſe. 
Welch Oxioxs, a ſort of onions propagated by pardeners 
for the uſe of the table in ſpring; they never make any 
wg and are therefore only t6 be eaten green with ale 
lads, » SETS rene adn 


end of July, in beds of a dry but rich ſoil ; and in three 
weeks after ſowing, they will appear above ground; wheHi 
they. muſt be kept very free from werds. About October 
all their leaves die away, which has occaſioned ſome td 
think all the plantation loſt, and to dig up the ground fot 
ſome other uſe; but if they are ſuffered to find; they 
will ſhoot up again very ftrong in January, and from that 
time will grow very vigorouſly; refiſt all Weathers, and be 
fit to draw in March, when they will be extremely greet] 
and fine. They are much ſtronger than any other ſort o 
onions, and have much of the taſte of garlic 
OPE-LAND, ground that is looſe or open, from its 
hed up every year. „ 

a delicious fruit of the apple 

kind, too well known to need deſcription. 
This fine tree not being natural to our climate; we muſt 
quicken the nature of our, ſoil with a compoſition that 
may cauſe it to correſpond as much as poſſible with the 

temperament of warmer countries. It delights greatly in 
a ſoil that is compoſed of an equal quantity of flitep's 
dung that has reſted two years; old eompoſt, or the foil 
of a ſewer; and fat land taken either from a matſh or 


hen the proper ſeaſon is arrived for lodgin 


9 your | 


muſt be placed more at large in others, when the "ne. 


; ceaſes. to augment its foliage, and informs ycu, by its 
| languid air that its ſoil and ena nde dre in 17 „ by 


cient. At 
the end of ſeven ot eight years, they may be tranſplanted, 
with all the earth, into their laſt boxes, whoſe diameters 


may 
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may be about twenty-four inches. All theſe boxes ſhould 
| be made of entire heart of oak, and caſed over with a 
double coat of green paint liquified with oil, as alſo on 
che inſide, in order to preſerve the wood from rotting by 


frequent waterings, as it is on the outſide, to ſecure it 


from rain and ſun. | : 

The large boxes ſhould have a door with double hinges, 
and two iron-bars to admit the proper renovations of foil, 
and to enable you to clear the box of that liquid ſediment 
that is collected and thickened at the bottom; and like- 
wiſe to pare off the extreme parts of the mould, that it 
may afterwards be taken out with eaſe, when it is neceſ- 
ſary to transfer it into a new box. 7. 

10 order to place ſome ſhrubs, and more eſpecially 
orange trees, in boxes, after a proper manner, the firſt 
proceeding is to cover the bottom of the boxes with large 
pieces of brick and potſherds, which afford the water an 


— 


eaſy flow through the cavities that are opened at the bot- 


tom. Were it not from this precaution, the humidity 
collected by the ſediment would rot the box, and deſtroy 
the tree by an immoderate chilneſs. When this proviſion 
has been made for the ſecurity of the tender plant, the 
bottom and ſides of the box muſt be lined with good 


ſoil, prepared in the manner already mentioned: in this 


ſoil the tree ſhould be inverted in an upright poſition, and 
the ball of earth at its roots muſt be lefſened, -not with an 


intention to ſtrengthen the tree, but rather to prevent its 


requiring a large quantity of earth, and to confine it by a 
moderate vigour to a juſt proportion with the box. A 
new maſs of earth muſt then be heaped up on every fide, 
and preſſed with a due compactneſs, in order to ſecure the 
ſtem from violent winds, and cauſe the earth to fettle round 
the root with as much exactneſs as poſſible. ITE. TEK 

When the tree is to be placed in the box, care ſhould 
be taken to raiſe the upper part of the clod of the earth 


at its roots higher than the rim of the box, becauſe the 


weight of the tree and the action of the roots will after- 
wards lower the clod by degrees to a level with the edge 
of the box. If this precaution be neglected, the tree in 
proceſs of time will ſink too low. And, that the upper 
part of the clod may not be expoſed to the air, it ſhould 
be covered over with earth, and the whole ſuſtained by 
ſmooth ſtaves diſpoſed round the edges of the box. 
When fruit- trees are to be pruned, care ſhould be 
taken to preſerve the ſmall branches in a thriving ſtate, in 
order to promote their fertility ; but they are retrenched in 
an orange-tree, that a vacancy may be opened within. 
The ſame method is taken with the branches that ſhoot 
downwards in a perpendicular direction; and alſo with 
thoſe that are diveſted of their leaves, which only hap- 
pens, when the tree is weak or diſtempered : but we 
carefully preſerve all the vigorous branches, whoſe advan- 
tageous ſituation contributes to the regularity of the head. 
Oranges are brought from ſeveral parts. The beſt and 
moſt in eſteem for a good taſte are thoſe which grow in 


hot countries; not only becauſe the ſoil of the places, 


having ſtore of exalted ſulphur and volatile ſalts in it, 
communicates a great quantity of the ſame to theſe fruits, 
and gives them an agreeable ſmell, but becauſe the heat of 


the ſun there digeſts, and more completely ripens their 


Juice, and gives them a more delicious taſte. Miller's 
Gard. Dif. ee Db e 6b Re 18545 
. ORCHARD, a plantation of fruit-trees. „ 
It is a rule among gardeners, that thoſe orchards thrive 
beſt which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and ſouth- 
eaſt, being ſcreened from the north, and have the ſoil dry 
a ER NET 8 B 
In planting of an orchard, great care ſhould be had to 
the nature of the ſoil, that ſuch trees as are adapted to 
grow upon the ground intended to be planted, may be 
choſen, otherwiſe there can be little hopes of their ſuc- 


ceeding; and it is for want of rightly obſerving this me- 


| thod, that we ſee, in many countries, orchards planted 


which never arrive to any tolerable degree of perfection, 


their trees ſtarving, and their bodies either covered with 


moſs, or the bark cracks and divides ; both which are 
evident ſigns of the weakneſs of the trees ; whereas, if 
inſtead of apples, the orchard had been planted with pears, 
cherries, or any other ſort of fruit to which the ſoil had 
been adapted, the trees might have grown very well, and 
produced great quantities of fruit, | 


ORC 


As to the poſition of the orchard, if you are at full li. 
| berty to chuſe, a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt is 
to be preferted; but we would by no means adviſe to plant 
upon the ſide of an hill, where the declivity is ver great; 
for in ſuch places the great rains commonly wth down 
| the better part of the ground, whereby the trees would 
be deprived of proper nouriſhment ; but where the tif 
is gentle, it is of great advantage to the trees, by aq. 
mitting the ſun and air between them, better than it can 
upon an entire level; which is an exceeding benefit to 
the fruit, by diſſipating fogs, and drying up the damps 
which, when —_— the trees, mix with the 
air, and render it rancid : if it be defended from the 
| weſt, north, and eaſt-winds, it will alſo render this fi. 
tuation ſtill more advantageous ; for it is chiefly from 
theſe quarters that fruit-trees receive the greateſt injury: 
therefore, if the place be not naturally defended from 
theſe by riſing hills, which is always to be preferred, 
then you ſhould plant large growing timber-trees at 
dn rr from the orchard, to anſwer this pur. 
e. e F ” — * , 1 
Fou ſhould alſo have a great regard to the diſtance of 
planting the trees, Which is what few people have right! 
conſidered ; for if you plant them too cloſe, they will be 
liable to blights; and the air, being hereby pent in 
amongſt them, will cauſe the fruit to be ill-taſted, having 
a great quantity of damp vapours from the perſpiration of 
the trees, and the exhalations from the earth mixed with 
it, which will be imbibed by the fruit, and render their 
juices crude and unwholeſome. TT 8 4 
> Wherefore we cannot but recommend the method which 
has been lately practiſed by ſome particular gentlemen 
with very great ſucceſs ; and that is, to plant the trees 
foutſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular rows. The 
ground between the trees they plough and ſow with wheat 
and other crops, in the ſame manner as if it were clear 
from trees; and they obſerve their crops to be full as 
good as thoſe quite expoſed, except juſt under each tree, 
when they are grown large, and afford a great ſhade; and, 
by thus ploughing and tilling the ground, the trees are 
rendered more vigorous and healthy, ſcarcely ever having 
any moſs, or other marks of poverty, and will abide much 
longer, and produce better fruit. + 
If the ground in which you intend to plant an orchard 
has been paſture for ſome years, then you ſhould plough 
in the green ſward the ſpring before you plant the trees: 
and, if you will permit it to lie a ſummer fallow, it will 
greatly mend it, provided you ſtir it two or three times, 
to rot the ſward of graſs, and prevent weeds growing 
At Michaelmas you ſhould plough it pretty deep, in 
order to make it looſe for the roots of the trees, which 
ſhould be planted thereon in October, provided the foil 
be dry; but, if it be moiſt, the beginning of March will 
be a better ſeaſon. i > TY TS | 
When you have finiſhed planting the trees, you ſhould 
provide ſome ftakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the 
wind will blow them out of the ground; which will 
do them much injury, eſpecially if they have been plant- 
ed ſome time; for, the ground at that ſeaſon being warm, 
and for the moſt part moiſt, the trees will very ſoon puſh 
out a great number of young fibres; which, it broken 
by their being diſplaced, will greatly retard the growth 
of them. | | ER, 
In. the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry. 
you ſhould cut a quantity of green turf, which muſt be 
laid upon the ſurface: of the ground about their roots, 
turning the graſs downward ;. which will prevent the ſun 
and wind from drying the ground, whereby a. great ex- 
pence of watering will be ſaved: and, after the firſt year, 
m will be out of danger, provided they have taken 
well. . | 
Whenever you plough the ground between theſe trees, 
you muſt be careful not to go too deep among their rotz 
leſt you ſhould cut them off, which would greatly damage 
the trees: but, if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtirring of ihe 
ſurface of the ground will be of great benefit-to them; 
though you ſhould obſerve never to ſow too near the i 
nor ſuffer any great rooting weeds to grow e 
which would exhauſt the goodneſs of the oi}, and Kal 
them, De If, 
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If, after the turf which was laid round the trees be 
| rooted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will greatly 
encourage them. There are ſome perſons whio''plant 
many ſorts of fruit together in the ſame orchard, 1 
the trees alternately ; but this is 'a method which ſhoyld 
always be avoided ; for hereby there will be a very great 
difference in the growth of the trees, which will not only 
render them unſightly, but alſo the fruit e ge ee 
trees ill-taſted, by the tall ones overſhadowing hem; ſo 
that, if you are determined to plant ſeveral forts of fruit 
on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve to place the largeſt 
growing trees backwards, and ſo proceed to thoſe of 'lels 
growth, continuing the ſame method quite through the 
whole plantation; whereby it will appear at a diſtance in 
a regular flope, and the ſun and air will more equally paſs 
through the whole orchard, that every tree may have an 
equal benefit therefrom. © be NN 
The ſoil of your orchard, ſhould'alſo be mended once 
in two ot three years with dung, or other manure, which 
will alſo be abſolutely neceſſary for the crops ſown be- 
tween ;' fo that where perſons are not inclinable to help 
their orchard, where the expence of manure is pretty 
great; yet, as there is a crop expected from the ground 
beſides the fruit, they will the more readily be at the 
charge upon that account. OO . 
In making choice of trees for an orchard, you ſhould 
always obſerve to procure. them from a ſoil nearly a-kin 
to that where they are to be planted, of rather poorer ; 
for, if you have them from a very rich oil, and that 
wherein you plant them is but indifferent, they will not 
thrive well, eſpecially for four or five years after planting ; 
ſo that it is a very wrong practice to make the nurſery, 
where young trees are ' raiſed, very rich, when the trees 
are deſigned for a middling or poor ſoil. The trees ſhould 
alſo be young and thriving ; for, whatever ſome perſons 
may adviſe to the contrary, yet it has always been ob- 
ſerved, that though large trees may grow, and produce 
fruit, after being removed, they never make ſo good 
trees, nor are ſo long-lived, as thoſe which are planted 
while young. on. mba Wes Dolce nggtt 
Theſe trees, after they ate planted out, will require 
no other pruning but only to cut out dead branches, or 
ſuch as croſs each other, fo as to render their heads con- 
fuſed and unſightly: the too often pruning them, or 
ſhortening their branches, is very injurious; eſpecially 
to cherries and ftone-fruit, which will gum prodigiouſſy, 
and decay in ſuch places where they are cut: and the ap- 
ples and pears, which are not of ſo nice à nature, will 
produce a greater quantity of lateral branches; which 
will fill the heads of the trees with weak ſhoots, when- 
ever their branches are thus ſhortened; and many times 
the fruit is hereby cut off, which, on many ſorts of fruit · 
trees, is firſt produced at the extretnity of their ſhoots. 
It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome perſons, that we! 
ſhould recommend the allowing'ſo much 'diftance to the 
trees in an orchard, becauſe a'{mall piece of ground will 
admit of very few trees, when planted: in this method: 
but they will pleaſe to obſerve, that, when the trees are 
grown up, they will produce a great deal more fruit 
than twice the number when planted cloſe, and will be 
vaſtly better taſted ; the trees, when placed at à large 
diſtance, being never ſo much in danger of blighting as! 
in cloſe plantations, as hath been obſerved 'in'Hereford- 
ſhire, the great county for orchards, where they find 
that when orchards are ſo planted or ſituated, that the air | 
s pent up amongſt the trees, the vapours which ariſe from 
the damp of the ground, and the perſpiration of the trees, 
collect the heat of the ſun, and reflect it in ſteams ſo as to 
cauſe hat they call a fire-blaſt; which is the moſt hurtful. 
to their fruit; and this is moſt frequent where the orchards. 
are open to the fouth/ſun; ' n 
But, as orchards ſhould never de planted,” waleſs' 
where large quantities of fruit are deſired, ſo it will be 
the ſame thing to allow twice or three times the quantity 
of ground; ſince there may be a crop of grain of any 
fort upon the ſame place, as was before ſaid; ſo that there 


* 
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if cyder be required, there may be a large avenue of appſe- 
* dende a 2 field, which will render 
it pleaſant, and produce a great quantity of fruit; or 
there may be ſome ſingle rows of trees planted to ſur- 
tound the elds, & c. which will fully anſwer the fame 
purpoſe, and be lefs liable to the fire-blaſts hefore- men - 
tioned. Miller! Gard. Di. 
O RCHARD-GRA88, the name of a ſmall, coarſe, 
but very ſweet graſs. It is of very quick growth, and 
7 poſſibly hereafter be cultivated to advantage. © 
' ORE-WEED, a general name for weeds' growing at 
the bottom of the'ſea, and alſo on the muddy and rocky 
"parts of the Here ff te rot tot Ht bonds 1s 
Sea-weeds are ſo beneficial a manure, ''that 'farmers 
ought not to grudge the expence of carrying them a few 
miles. In Devonthire, Cornwall, and other maritime 
parts of England, thefe weeds are laid in heaps till they 
are rotten, and then ſpread upon the land, about a load to 
three rods: but this laſts only one year, - unleſs ſand, or a 
ſtiff earth, according to the quality of the foil intended 
to be improved, be laid on or mixed with them; and then 
they become à laſting manure. In ſome places, theſe 
weeds are gathered in heaps, and burnt as ſoon as they 
are dry; after which about a buſhel of their aſhes is laid 
on upon three rods of ground. But theſe, like all other 
aſhes, ſhioiils be mixed with ſand, or Riff earth, if you 
would have the land laſt good: ' otherwiſe, they are only 
an improvement for a year. Theſe aſhes are ar N 
good for graſs grounds over · run with moſs. Looſe ſandy 
ſoils are likewiſe peculiarly benefited) by this weed: but, 
being a ſub-warine plant, the wind and ſun ſoon exhale 
its moiſture ; ſo that the more ſpeedily it is taken from 
the ſhore, where ſtorms often throw it up in great quan- 
tities, the better it is. When ſpread on the ground, and 
after wards covered over, it ſoon diſſolves into a ſalt oily 
ſlime, proper to fertilize and bind light ſoils. This is the 
moſt approved way of applying it: though ſome lay it 
naked and freſh from the ſea, upon their barley lands, to- 
wards the end of March and beginning of April, and have 


a good crop of corn: but ſuch quantities of rank weeds 


are apt to ſhoot up afterwards, that no wholeſome plant 
is to be expected that yea. 

The value of the lands alf along the coaſt of Scot- 
land has been more than doubled by the uſe of this excel - 
lent manure. It is chiefly uſed there for barley; and the 
farmers watch every opportunity when it is thrown in by 
the ſea, and lay it on at all ſeaſons, in autumn, winter, 
and ſpring. But if they could chooſe their time, it would 
probably do beſt about the month of March; for being then 


ploughed into the ground, and aſterwards ploughed up again 


to the ſeed, it would be incorporated and blended with the 
ſoil; whereas, if it be laid on in autumn, before the fallowing 
or firſt ploughing, it is too much waſted before the ſpring; 
and if it be laid on to the ſeed-furrow, it is apt to burn 
the ground in a dry ſeaſon, though it will do very well in 
this method in a wet ſummer. Its effects are but juſt felt 
the ſecond year; though it is laid on thicker upon ſtrong 
clay” land, which receives no other manure for three 
crops, viz. barley, oats, peaſe, and beans; a method 
which might, perhaps, be altered for the better by omit- 
ing the oats, and ſowing alternately barley, and peaſe and 
beans, and ua on the ſea - ware, as theſe weeds are 
3 called, for every ſecond crop of peaſe and 
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We ſee by the abridgement of Mr. Scott's account of 
the manner of 'uſing ſea- ware in Scotland (publiſhed by 
Mr. Maxwell in his Miſcellaneous Papers) that much of 
this valuable manure muſt neceſſarily be loſt through want 
of proper management: for they have no reſervoirs to 
keep it in, when thrown aſhore at a'ſeaſon in which they 
cannot uſe it, or where there is no ground in tilth, as is 
generally the caſe in winter, and during the buſy part of 
their hay and corn harveſt, © It ſhould be collected on theſe 
oecaſions, and lodged in à place free from any running 
water; and, as it is equally beneficial to ſtrong or light 
lands, it might be there covered with ſand or clay, accord- 


15 no loſs of ground: and, for a family only, it is hardly 
worth while to plant an erehard ; ſince's Eitehen- garden 
well planted with eſpaliers will afford more fruit than 
can be eaten while good, eſpecially if ' the kitchen 
be 5 to the largeneſs of the family 
. 1 


than 
gar- i 
: and, 


nl wi 


to the nature of the ſoil for which it is intended. This 

prevent its being parched by the ſun, or:its diſſolving 
into a putrid maſs, which, if not ſecured in this manner, 
would either be waſhed away by rains, or fly off into the 
air: whereas, when thus covered, it would greatly enrich 
Strive F P 


OUS 


the clay or ſand, and render them good manures for their 
oppoſite ſoils. If it be thrown aſhore at a time, when it can 


be 2 in directly, that is certainly the beſt manner 

of uſing it. 5 ee 
Me. Scott obſerves, that there is a kind of land all 

along the coaſt, which is gravelly, and covered. over ſo 


thick with ſea-ſtones, that, to look at it, one would not 
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oats with only once ploughing, 
in in the ſpring. | PLATA 1 6.44505 
Another kind of ſea-ware, of a much ſtronger nature 
than that which is thrown up by the waves, is cut from 
the rocks at low water, and will laſt three years. It coſts 
more labour, but brings greater recompence. Mr. Scott 
thinks the beſt time of laying this on the ground would be 
in autumn, before the land is ploughed rough for a ſpring 
Crop. | 7 
The farmers on the coaſt of Scotland (and I believe the 
ſame may be ſaid, in general, of thoſe in moſt of the 


maritime parts of England) prefer this manure to any 


other, eſpecially for their light grounds; and it has the ad- 
vantage of being much more eafily tranſported, becauſe 
one load of it will go as far as two of dung. | 


It does very well in kitchen-gardens, where Mr. Scott 


ſays he has feen pot-herbs and roots of an extraordinary 
ſize produced by its help; to which he adds, that he has 
known fruit-trees, perfectly barren before, rendered ex- 
tremely fruitful by lay ing this manure about their roots. 
Mr. Duhamel likewiſe informs us, that theſe ſea-weeds 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the maritime provinces of 
France. 5 | | 
OST, Osft, or Out. See QusrT. x44 
OVER-REACH, a wound in the fore-heel of a horſe, 
made by the point of the hind-ſhoe, '' ' 
When this wound is only flight or ſuperficial, it is, in 
general, very eaſily cured by waſhing it clean, and ap- 
plying the wound ointment: but it ſhould be obſerved 
rom the nature and manner of the injury, Where the 
blow has been ſmart, that it differs widely from a common 
cut; the part here being both torn and bruiſed, and con- 
fequently it requires to be properly digeſted, in order to 
lay a good foundation for healing. 
For this purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt or gravel 
with ſope-ſuds, &c. let the wound be digeſted, by dreſſing it 
with doſſils of lint dipped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine, divided with the yolk of an egg, to which half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh may be added; over this dreſ- 
ling it would be adviſable to apply the turnip poultice, or 
that with ſtrong beer grounds and oatmeal, three or four 


times, or oftener, till the digeſtion is procured, and then 


both theſe dreſſings may be changed for the precipitate me- 
dicines, or the lime-water mixture; obſervi 
apply the doſſils carefully to the bottom, to fill up the ſore 
with the ſame even to the ſurface, and to bind all on with 
a compreſs and roller: and if any.cavities appear that can- 
not conveniently be dreſſed to the bottom, they ſhould al- 
ways be laid open, or no proper foundation for healing 


can be obtained. The hoof alſo ſhould be kept ſupple, 


or pared away, when the growth of it interrupts this 
end, as is ſometimes the caſe. Bartlet's Farriery, page 


244- 
OUGHTS, leavings. 8 n ee 
OUST, a kiln, generally applied to that uſed in drying 
It is built with fire places in the nature of malt-kilns; 


and at a proper diſtance over the fire is an hair- cloth 


f oe, 


always to 


OX 


ſtrained upon laths; and thereon the hops ate laid, and 
raked even to the depth of about fix or ſeven inches, for the 
better conveniency of drying them equally; and when 
they are properly cured on the under ſide, they ate care. 
fully turned; and by that means the upper fide becoming 
the under, the whole ſhares the fire alike. The perſon 
that performs this part is called the dryer, . whoſe buſineg 


it is to manage the fires. = | | 
The quel commonly made uſe of is charcoal, for its free. 
| neſs from ſmoke, and affording a ſteady heat. Great nicety 
is required in this part; a [mall fire being to be made, at 
firſt, that they may heat gradually, and ſo raiſed as they 
dry, that it may be done without ſcorching; and the fite 
is to be lowered by degrees, againſt they are ready to he 
taken off; the time required is about eight hours. 
But as charcoal is very dear, being three or four pdunds 
per load, many people have adopted the method of drying 
with ſea-coal, upon what they call cockle-ouſts, which 
are ſquare. iron-boxes placed upon brick-work,, and a flue 
and chimney in the back part of the building for the ſmoke 
to go of . The computation is, that a chaldron of ſea. 
coal, at about twenty-four ſhillings, will dry a load of 
and that a load of. charcoal will do no more. It js 
expenſive to erect ſuch ouſts, as there muſt be no 
timber near them; and an iron-beam and iron-laths are to 
be. uſed, and they covered with plates of tin or iron pro- 
ere nne ene e 
. A gentleman has lately claimed the merit of having in- 
vented a new method of drying hops with ſea- coal, or any 
kind of fuel whatever, by means of a moveable iron fur- 
nace: it is in form of an horizontal cylinder, ſtopped at both 
ends: it lies on an iron carriage, which rolls on four iron- 
wheels: in the fore-end of the cylinder is the furnace 
door, and a hollow iron flue runs in an horizontal direction 
along the upper ſurface of the cylinder from the back till 
it reaches the fore-end of it, when it takes a vertical direc- 
tion, and is carried as high as is neceſſary to convey the 
ſmoke out of the ouſt. We cannot 8 to ſay what 
are the particular advantages reſulting from the uſe of this 
rolling furnace, never having ſeen it at won. 
OUST-HOUSES, out- houſes, or ſuch as belong to, 


and are adjoining to the dwelling-houſes. 
F *. the name of an animal well known, being a bull 
Caltr ated. | 


» 


dappled, and the white, are proper only for the {laughter ; 


** 


the 
head 


be obedient 
to the voice, and well trained; but it is only gradual) 


back, clap- 
barley, grount 


" 
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them 


caſionally boiled 
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them mingled with ſalt, of which he is very fond, will/| the differente of ſexen Nor ib the fn 


prove of the greateſt uſe. At the ſame time his horns 
ſhould be often tied, and ſome days after the yoke is to be 
put on his neck, and faſtened to a plough, with another 
ox of the ſame ſize ready trained; theſe are to be tied to- 
gether at the manger, and in the ſame manner led to the 
paſture, that they may become \acquainted, and accuſ- 
tomed to have one common motion. The goad is never 
to be made uſe of in the beginning, as that would only 
render him more untractabſe; he muſt alſo be indulged, 
and labour only at ſhoft intervals; for till he is thorough - | 
ly trained, he tires himſelf very much; and for the ſame 


year of the ox's 


reaſon he is to be fed more plentifully than at other 

An ox is to draw the plough only from his third to his 
tenth year, when it will be adviſable to fatten und Tell 
him, as being then of a better fleſh than if he was kept 
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OX 


of the hor 
affected by either; as both bull, ox, and tow; "loſe 
them alike at the end of three yerrs; and theſe 'alſd 
ate replaced by other horns, which; like the fetond 


teeth; remain z only thoſe of - the ox und cow are larger 
and longer than thoſe of the bull. The Manner of this 


rowth of theſe ſecond horhs is not uniform her the 
ooting of them equal, The firſt year, that-is 82 
the ox PA {mall pointed horns make their 
appearance, nearly formed, ſmooth, and towards the head 
terrhiniated by a kind of button. The following year 
this button moves from the head, being impelled by a cor- 
neous cylinder, which alſo lengthening, is terminated by 
another button, and ſo on; for the horns dohtinde Frowing 
as long as the creature lives. Theſe buttons become an 
nular joints, Which are eafily diſtinguiſhed in the horn; 
and by which the age of the creature may be readily 


. 


longer. The age of this creature is known by his teeth 
and horns. The firſt fore teeth, Which be ſheds at the 
end of ten months, are replaced by others; larger, but 
not ſo white; at ſix mbtiths the teeth next to thoſe in the 
middle fall out, and are alfo replaced by others; and in 
three years all the incifive teeth are renewed. They are 
then equal, long, and pretty white; but as the ok ad- 
vanees in years, they wear, become unequal, and black. 
It is the ſame in the bull and cow: ſo that the growth 
and ſhedding of the teeth are not affected by caſtration, or 


of, counting three years for the . of the horn to 
* joint, and one year, for each of the other inter- 
vals. * . f bode Tree þ a 2 5 
| 0 X-BOOSE, an ox-ftall, or cow-ftall, where theſe 
——j——— DD 

” OX-HARROWS, very large arrows; called, in ſome | 
OR. SANG, or Ox-gatz, u „e land meaſutin 
fifteen actes, being as much ground as 4 ſingle ox is fup: 
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PA a ſaddle adapted to the carriage of 3 the mule flowers of the willow | 

| c LSV, a diſeaſe common to horſes, wherein th | 

hte: ee te ne ot-pt all an Gly pil | or fme of it member, lf ter modonad omen 

+ likewiſe a 1 . [their ſenſation of feeling. ee wh „ 
PADDLE STAFF, an iaftrument uſed by the flough- In ra n e eee e . 
1 Sto : oa es a by the lou h- ] In | alytic'dif d h ' * OT - ib 1 

nan . free the ſhare from ſtubble, clay, &c. which kin. is taben away, the internals (recommended. me . 
PADDOCK, « fal article STAGGER8) ſhould be given in order to warm, in- 


heavy packs or burdens. 


a large frog or toad. and of incloſure, E alfa bgnifies, vigorate, and attenuate the blood; and the following ſti- 
PAIGLE, a cowllip. + | mulating embrocation ſhould be rubbed into the parts 
wen eg. J Tate all of turpentine four outites; nerve oltitmet 
of ore; ADE, a row of handſome pales ſet up by way | fache of bajiy of cach twa. ounces; camphor. l 
10 ename or defence. The 3 uſe this word | | fobb&d fine, ohe ounce; reftified oil of aber 
from © © row of trees, which bear branches ahd leaves | tie ountes, tinctute of catithatides: one ounce. | | | 
rom the bottom, cut and 5 | "oP | 


| | ſpread in the m Eiger apiece PR era 3 e 

de | ne oh 4 dne manner of A gar With this liniment the parts affected 1 

n wall, along the fide of an alley or the like, fo 2s to | bathed for a conſiderable t "ma 8 affe : _ de hw 
CD, . the hind parts are chiefly lame, the back and loins 


ſhould 


appear like a wall covered with leaves. 


PAR 


ſhould de well rubbed with the Tame: to the nervous me- 
dicines above recommended, may be added ſnake- root, 


contrayerva, muſtard · ſeed, hotſe · radiſu root, ſteeped in 
wy afforded. „Take the 


ſtrong beer, or wine where, it can be | 
followigg for an example, which may be given to the 


quantity of three pints, a day alone, or two horns full 


er - dp 07 


may be taken after the nervous balls. 
Take ſnake- root, contrayerva and valerian, of each 


blalf an ounce, muſfard-ſeed and horſe-raddiſh * 
toot ſcraped, of each two ounces, long pepper 


Naber e. inſdig A the kiints Sr Arche deer or oy 
dero drams, infiife in tutte pints bf reh beer or anner. (ac 
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diſorders, the following alterative purge may be repeated 
o or three times, as it operates very gent ix. 


Take ſuccotrime aloes one ounce; myrrh half an | 
ounce; aſſa fœtida and gum ammoniacum, of 

into * 
-RY 


each two drams; ſaffron one dram: make 
a ball with any ſyrup. OY 


8 ; . : 


Where a retention of dung is the cauſe of this diſ- 
order, the great 


with a ſma hand, after which plenty of emollient oily 


clyſters ſhould be thrown up, and the opening drin 


ven, till the bowels. are thoroughly emptied of their 
Impriſoned dung. Their diet ſhould for ſome; days be 


opening, and conſiſt chiefly of ſcalded bran, with flower |, 10 | 
way, ſome of the longeſt, ſtraiteſt, and largeſt roots, 


of brimſtone, ſcalded barley, kak c. 
PANIC, a plant g millet in its ſtalks, leaves, 
and roots; but differing in its ſpikes, or ears, which are 
about the thickneſs, of a man's finger at their baſe, and 


growing, taper toward their points. They are about eight: 


or nine inches long, and cloſely ſet with a ſmall roundiſn 
rain, ſometimes white, ſometimes red or purple, and 
ſometimes yellow. It is raiſed and reaped in the ſame 


nanner as millet, but does not require ſo much rain. 
Nel ade rows naturally in both the Indies, and is cul- 
d_ in ſeveral parts of Europe for the food of men. avout t 6 F 

read are m N the heads ſhould be carefully cut o 


fivated in of 
-akes and bread are made of it in Germany, Italy, and 


he ſouthern parts of France; but it is not reckoned fo 


good nouriſhment as millet: nor is the German ſort. ſo 
much eſteemed as the Italian; though the former ripens 
of ig cold countries, where it is frequently ſowed in land 
UC 
diy WE ſoil, ſuch as the ſides of hills, and even in 
ſtony. grousd; grows to the height of about four feet, 
id, branches very much; for which reaſon the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry is by far the fitteſt for it. The plants, if 
managed rightly, ſhould ſtand at leaſt eighteen. inches 


aſunder, in rows three feet apart, that there may be room 


to hoe, the ground between them, and to keep them clear 
from weeds. When grown pretty tall, they ſhould be ſup- 


ported, by ſtakes, leſt the wind break them down, and 
| ſow parſneps in the open field for the food of cattle; as we 


particular care muſt be taken to guard againſt birds when 
their ſeeds begin to ripen. 

PANNAGE, the 
money taken by the king's agiſtors, for the 


feeding hogs in the king's foreſts, 


privilege of 


PARING the ſole. See the article uomo Horss. | 
PARSLEY, the name of a well-known herb, which - 


is cultivated in gardens for . culinary purpoſes, it being 
more uſed in the kitchen than any other herb whatſoever ; 
it will tolerably endure cold, but is apt to be deſtroyed in 
very. ſevere winters, eſpecially where the land is moiſt ;. it 
is commonly ſown in the ſpring, and ſends forth a ſtalk 
the year after, which flowers in June or July, and the 
ſees ripen id AUugüſtttt 907 {5 5 4 99 0ts 
The common parſley is, 
vated in fields for the uſe of ſheep, it being a ſovereign 
remedy to preſer ve them from the rot, provided they are 
fed twice a week, for two or three hours each time, with 
this herb: but hares and rabbits are ſo fond of it, that they 
will come from a great diſtance, to feed on it; ſo that who- 
ever has a mind to have plenty of hares, in their fields, by 
l parſley, will draw all the hares off the countty 
to them. | : 1 Bal, 


PARSNE, he name of à plant- propagated for the 
5 | . , #2, * 22 4 | I Vat 
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ſake of its root. 
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VP When 4.8 is recovering from any of the above 


ut ſhould firſt be raked thoroughly 


will not produce better grain. It thrives moſt in a 


AN. food which ſwine feed upon ” woods, 
as acorns, and the maſt of beech. It alſo ſignifies the 


1 


TR 3 hurts their legs and eyes. 
by ſome {kilful- people, culti- 
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ſown in February or. Match, either alone, or with carrots, | 


"JF '1 


„ Neun v1 te eee ee i en 
hoed and weeded, Or, if 
they were ſown in rows, the ground between thoſe rows 


| muſt. be dug, three or four times in the ſpiing, or when- 
ever elſe many weeds appear. 


By the latter end, of the 
ſummer, their leaves will cover the ground, and prevent 
the farther growth of weeds; ſo that they will not require 
any more care aſter that ſeaſo n. 

When their leaves begin to decay, their roots may be 


| dug up for uſe: but they are ſeldom well taſted. before that 


time; nor are they good for much late in the ſpriog, after 
they have ſhot out again. They, therefore, who would 
preſerve them for ſpring: uſe, ſhould dig them up in the 
beginning of February, and bury them in ſand in a dry 
place, where they will remain good until the middle of 
April, or later. eee 1624, eee n err Be: 
To ſave the ſeeds of this plant in the moſt advantageous 
ſhould be ſingled out, and planted about two feet aſunder, 
in a place where they will be defended from the ſtrong 
ſouth and weſt winds : for the ſtems of the parſneps gene- 
rally grow to a great height, and are very apt to be broken 
by ſtrong guſts of wind, if they are expoſed thereto. This 
giound ſhould alſo be kept clear from weeds; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, watering of theſe plants mo- 
derately, twice a week, will increaſe the quantity, and 
improve the quality, of their ſeeds, which will be-ripe 
about the end of Auguſt or begiaging of September, when 
hea 5 „ and ſpread. upon 
coarſe cloth for two or three days, to dry. The ſeeds 
ſhould then be beaten off, and put up for uſe. But neither 
theſe, nor carrot-ſeeds, ſhould be depended on after they 
are above a year old. |" Dt 
. Parſgeps are an excellent, wholeſome, and very nouriſh- 
ing food for cattle. Their culture, as I have juſt obſerved, 
is exactly the ſame as that of carrots, with which they 
may therefore be ſown. in. the ſame ground. Their leaves 
will decay at nearly the fame time, when the roots may be 
dug up, and laid by for uſe, likewiſe buried in dry ſand, 
in Ras. , „ IEC 
Ne ſeldom grow after they are above a year 
It has long been a cuſtom in ſome parts of Britany, to 


are informed by the firſt volume of the tranſactions of a 
Society inſtituted in that province, for the encouragement 
of the economical and commercial intereſts of their coun- 
try. It is of great importance,” ſay they, © that 
parſneps ſhould be univerſally culivated ; becauſe they 


| afford an excellent and wholeſome food for all kinds of 


cattle, during the winter, and may be uſed to great ad- 
vantage to fatten them. Our hogs have no other food in 
all that ſeaſon, and our bullocks and oxen thrive well 
upon it. Qur cows fed with parſneps give more milk than 
with any other winter. fodder, and that milk yields — 
butter than the milk of cows nouriſhed with any other 


* . 


ſubſtance. . Our. horſes fatten wih this food; "though 


ſome pretend that it renders them leſs mettleſome, a 
Cattle eat theſe. roots raw at firſt, ſliced lengthwile; 

and when they begin not to reliſh them, they are cut 
pieces, put into a large copper, preſſed down * 1 

boiled with only ſo much water as fills up the chaſms 9. 


| tween them. They then eat them very greedily, * 1 


continue to like them „4 
|: PARTERRE, a level diviſion of ground, which, 4 N 
he moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of * 32 
and is generally furniſhed with greens, flowers, bc, with 

PN wa 
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* * 


There are ſeveral forts of parterres, as plain grals 


> ty 1 


— 1 
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borders, and parterres of embroidery, &. 
b CES TIN, „ e Aer o "34 
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plain parterres are more beautiful in — thati in 
any other country, by reaſon of the excetlency of our 
turf, and that decency and unaffeQed ſimplicity that it 
affords to the eye of the ſpectator. Other parterres are 
cutjinto ſhell and ſcroll work, with ſand alleys between them 
which ſort of -parterres are eſteemed fineſt in France. 
As to the general proportions of parterres, an oblong, 
or long-ſquare, is eſteemed the beſt : therefore, a parterre 
ſhould not be leſs than twice as long as it is broad; twice 
and a half is accounted a very good 5 20 wn z and it is 
very rare that three times is exceeded. As to the breadth 
of a parterre, it is to take its dimenſions from the breadth 
of the front of the houſe; if the front of the houſe is 
one hundred feet long: the breadth of the parterre ſhould 
be one hundred and fifty ſeet; and if the front of the 
houſe be two hundred feet, the parterre ſhould be fifty feet 
broader: but where the front exceeds the breadth of this 
parterre, it will be a good proportion to make the parterre 
of the ſame dimenſions with the front. 8 
There ſhould be a terrace · walk on each fide of the par- 
terre, for an elevation proper for view ;-and therefore, there 
ſhould never be the flat of a parterte between terrace-walk 
and terrace-walk, above three hundred feet; nor can it 
de well made leſs than one hundred and forty. As to the 
adorning and furniſhing theſe parterres, whether it be 
plain or with embroidery, that depends much upon the 
form of them, and therefore muſt be left to the judgment 
and fancy of the deſigner. - e 
PART RID GE, a timorous and ſimple bird, and is fo 
valuable at the table, that there are a great many ways of 
taking it invented by the ſportſmen, all of which ſucceed 
from the folly and fear of the animal. ee] | 
The places that partridges moſt delight in, are corn 
fields, efvecially while the corn grows; for that is a ſafe 
retreat, where they remain undiſturbed, and under which 
they uſually breed. They frequent'the ſame fields after 
the corn is-cut down, and that with another intent; for 
they then feed on the corn that has fallen from the ears, 
and find a ſufficient ſhelter for them under covert of the 
ſtalks, eſpecially of thoſe of wheat ſtubble. When the 
wheat ſtubble is much trodden by men or beaſts, they re- 
tire to the barley ſtubble, and will there hide themſelves in 
coveys of twenty or thirty. When the winter comes on, 
and the ſtubble fields are trodden down or ploughed up, 
they then retire to the upland meadows, where they lodge 
in the high graſs, and among ruſhes; ſometimes they re- 
fort to the low coppice woods, eſpecially if there be corn 
lands near them. © wil] 1 500 
PASSION.- FLOWER, the name of a very beautiful 
plant, having long lender ſtalks, which run a great length, 
and require ſupport; they are covered with a purpliſh bark, 
and are furniſhed at each joint with a digitated leaf, com- 
poſed of five ſmooth entire lobes, connected with the ſtalk 
by. pedicles, -about two inches long, having two ſmall 
leaves embracing the ſtalks at their baſe ; and from the 
ſame point comes out a long tendril, which twiſts -round 
the neighbouring ſupport ; the flowers come out at the 
ſame joints as the leaves, ſupported on footſtalks almoſt 
three inches long ; theſe flowers have a faint ſmell, and 
continue but one day; they come out in July, and there 
is a diurnal ſueceſſion till the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop 


to them. N 25-46 | 37 "433 
pagated either from ſeeds, layers, 
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This plant may be pro 
or cuttings ; they require a good aſpected wall; where 
they may have height for their ſhoots to extend, which 
| ſhould be properly trained againſt it; and in the ſpring the 
plants muſt be pruned, when all the ſmall weak ſhoots 
ſhould be cut off, and the ſtrong ones ſhortened to about 
four or five feet Jong, which will cauſe them to put out 
ſtrong ſhoots for flowering the following ſummer. 
PASTURE, or Paſture Land, a general name for all 
forts of land reſerved for the purpoſes of feeding cattle. 
| 4 is of two ſorts : the one is low meadow 
land, which is often overflowed ; and the other is upland, 
which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe will produce 
2 much greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will 
not require manuring or drefling ſo often: but then the 
hay produced on the upland is much to the 
other; as is alſo the meat which is fed in the upland more 
valued than that which is fatted in rich meadows :- the 


(cli But where 


[eaſter to mow the 


by thoſe which are brought from the low rich lands in Lin- 
| people are nice in their meat, they 
will give a much larger price for ſich as hath been fed on 
the downs, or in ſhort _ paſture, than for the other, 
which is much larger, Beſides this; dry paſtures have an 
advantage over the meadows; that they may be fed all the 
winter, and are not ſo ſubject to e in wet weather; 
nor will there be ſo many bad weeds produced; which are 
great advantages, and do, in 4 great meaſure, recompenſe 
or the ſmallneſs of the crop. 8 

We have already mentioned the advantages of meadow 
land; or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed with water, 
and = directions for draining and improving low paſ- 
ture land under the articte LAuD; therefore ſhall not re 
peat that here, bat juſt mention ſome methods for im- 
proving of upland paſture. veg 
The firſt improvement of upland paſture is; by fencing 
it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, five, fix, eight; 
or ten acres each, planting timber trees in the hedge-rows, 
which will ſereen the graſs from the dry pinching winds of 
March, which will prevent the graſs from growing in large 
open lands; ſo that, if April proves a dry month, the land 
produces very little hay; whereas in the ſheltered fields 
the graſs will begin to grow early in March, and will covert 
the ground, and prevent the ſun ffom parching the roots 
of the graſs, whereby it will keep growing, ſo as to afford 
a tolerable crop, if the ſpring ſhould prove dry. But, in 
fencing of land, it muſt be obſerved, as was before direct 
ed, not to make the inclofures too ſmall; eſpecially where 
the hedge-rows are: planted with trees; becauſe, when 
the trees are advanced to a conſiderable height, = will 
ſpread over the land; and; where they are clofe, will ren- 
der the graſs ſour ; ſo that, inſtead of being an advantages 
it will greatly injure the paſture, * 

The next improvement of upland paſture is, to make 

the turf good, where, either from the badneſs of the ſoil; 
or for want of proper care, the graſs hath been deſtroyed 
by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of 
the land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring 
it off, and burning it in the manner before directed: but, 
if it is an hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, marle, or 


* 


clay, are very proper manures to lay upon it: but this 5 


ſhould be laid in pretty good quantities; otherwiſe it will 
be of little ſervice to the la ac. 

If the ground is over-run with buſhes or ruſhes, it wilt 
be a great advantage to the land to grub them up towards: 
the latter part of ſummer; and after they are dried, to 
burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over the ground juſt be- 
fore the autumnal rains; at which time the ſurface of the 
land ſhould be levelled, and ſown with graſs-ſeed, which 
will come up in a ſhort time, and make good graſs the 
following ſpring. . So, alſo, when the land is full of mole- 
hills, theſe ſhould be pared off, and either burnt for the 
aſhes, or 2 immediately on the ground, when they 
are pared off, obſerving to ſow the bare patches with 
ſeed, zel as the autumnal rains begin. 
| Where the land has been thus managed, it will be of 
great ſervice to roll the turf, in the months of February 
and March, with an heavy wood roller; always obſerving to 
do it in moiſt weather, that the roll may make an impreſ- 
fion : this will render the ſurface level, and make it much 
graſs, than when the 
hills; and will alſo eauſe the turf to thicken, ſo as to have 
what the people ufually term a bottom. The graſs, 
likewiſe, will be the ſweeter for this huſbandry, and it 
will be a great help to deſtroy bad weeds, 

Another improvement of upland paſtures is, the feed- 
ing of them: for, where this is not practiſed, the land 
muſt be manured at leaſt every third year; and where 
a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeffion, he will 
not care to part with bis manure to the paſture. There- 


[fore every farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his paſ- 


ture to his arable land, eſpecially where manure is ſcarce, 
otherwiſe he will foon find his error; for the paſture is the” © 
foundation. of all the profit which may ariſe from the 
arable land. | 1 7 49276 
f Whenever the 


upland paſtures are mended by monure; 12 


there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of the ſoil, ant 
4 proper ſort of -manure applied: as, for inſtance, all hot 
ſandy land ſhould have a cold manure 


z neat's dung and 


the — make the fatter and larger cattle, as is ſeen 
3 ., | , Ef 
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(wine's 22 are very proper for 
4 5 | s 


ſuch lands; but, for. 
i 


nd lies in 
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ney and rendered it too ſoſt to cart on; angd-it ſhould þ 


Tphete is no part of huſbandry, of which the farmers 


people, I hope to prove, that it is pooflible to lay down 
ner, as that the ſward ſhal} be as good, if not better, than 


"_» 


PAS 
cold lands, horſe-dung, aſhes, and other warm manures, 


ate proper. And, when theſe are applied, it ſhould be 
done in autumn, before the rains have ſoaked the 


4 * 


carefully ſpread, breaking all the clods as ſmall as poſ- | 
fable, and then harrowed with buſhes, to let it down to the 
roots of the grafs. When the manute is laid on at this ſea- 
ſon, the rains in winter will waſh down the ſalts, ſo that the 
following ſpring the graſs will receive the advantage of it. | 
There ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying of 
weeds-in the paſture every ſpring and autumn: for, where 
this is not practiſed, the weeds will ripen theit ſeeds, which: 


it; and it will be very difficult to root them out, 


after they have gotten ſuch poſſeſſion; eſpecially ragwort, the beginning of Noyember, and repeated again the be 55 | 
nioag of March, the ſward will be cloſe] y.joined at bottom, 


and ſuch other weeds as have down adhering to their 


ſeeds. | 


; 


.- Fheſe upland paſt ures ſeldom degenerate the graſs which B 


is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good: whereas | 
the low meadows, which are over flowed in winter, in a 
few years turn to an harſh ruſhy graſs, though the upland 
will continue a fine ſweet graſs for many years without re- 
newing. 5 1775 " s 
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are in general more ignorant than that of the paſfure : moſt 
of them ſuppoſe, that when old paſture is ploughed up, it 
can never be brought to have a good ſward again: ſo theit 
common method of managing their land, after ploughing, 
is, to ſow, with their crop of barley, ſome graſs ſeeds, as 
they call them; that is, either the red clover, which they 
intend to ſtand two years after the corn is taken off the 
ground, or rye graſs, mixed with trefoil: but as all theſe 
are, at moſt, but biennial plants, whoſe roots decay: ſoon 
Aller their ſeeds are perfected; ſo, the ground, having no 
crop upon it, is again ploughed for corn: and, this is the 
conſtant round which' the lands are employed in, by the 
better ſort of farmers; for I never have met with one of 
them, who had the leaſt notion of lay ing down their land 
to graſs for any longer contiguance; therefore, the ſeeds 
which they uſually ſow, are the beſt adapted for this pur- 


But, whatever may have been the practice af theſe 
land; which has been in tillage, with graſs, in ſuch a man- 


any natural graſs, and of as long duration. But chis is 
never to be expected, in the common method of ſowing a 
crop of corn with the graſs ſeeds : for, wherever this has 
been practiſed, if the corn has. ſucceeded well, the graſs 
has been very poor and weak; ſo that, if the land bas 
not been very good, the graſs has ſcarcely been worth 
ſaving : for the following year it has produced but little 
hay, and the year after the crop is worth little, either to 
mow or feed. Nor can it be expected to be;otherwiſe; : 
for the ground cannot nouriſh. two crops: and, if there 
were no deficiency in the land, yet the corn, being the 
firſt, and moſt vigorous of growth, will keep the graſs 
from making any conſiderable progreſs ; ſo that the plants 
will be extremely weak, and but very thin, many of 
them, which came up in the ſpring, being deſtroyed by 
the corn; for, whenever there are roots of corn, it cannot 
be expected there ſhould be any graſs. Therefore, the 


* 


graſs muſt be thin, and, if the land is not in good heart, 


to ſupply the graſs with nouriſhment, that che roots may 
branch out after the corn is gone, there cannot be any 
conſiderable crop of clover: and, as their roots are bien- 
nial, many of the ſtrongeſt plants will periſh ſoon after 
they are cut; and the weak plants, which had made but 
little. progreſs: before, will be the principal part of the crop 
for the ſucceeding year: which is many times not worth 
ſtanding. Sal i 8 t aao een, 

Therefore, when ground is laid down for graſs, 
there ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds; 
and the land ſhould be well pleugbed, and cleaned from 
weeds ; otherwiſe the weeds: will come up the firſt, and. 
grow ſo ſtrong, as to: overbear the graſs, and, if they are 
not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſeaſon to 
ſow the graſs.ſueds upon dry land is about, the middle of 
September, or ſooner, if there is an appeatnoe gf rain: 


; 


above direction is, praQiſed : nor is there any. hazard of 
will ſpread over the ground, and thereby fill it with ſuch | 8770 
#& cfop of weeds as will ſoon averbear the graſs, and de- 


cially if the land.is light and dry; for we. baye 117 many 


| where it had been long cultivated, there was not a 
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good ſhowers of gain aſter the feed in owns the gra 
ſoon make its appearance, and get ſu Ki MN oil 


ground, before win Will not he in danger of having 

the roats. turned out of the ground by the e 

if the, ground is well , rolled beſare the, froſt, comes on, 
which, will. preſs it domn, and fix ihe earth cloſe to the 
roots. Where this hath not been era, the oft has 
often looſened. the ground ſo much, as to Jet, in the air to 
the, roots of the graſs, and done it great damage; and this 
has been brought as an objection, to the autumnal ſowing 
of graſs; but it will be ſound to have, no weight, if the 


ſowing; the ; graſs at this ſeaſon, but that of dry weather, 
after the ſeeds ate ſown z, for, if the graſs comes y; well, 
and the ground is well rolled. in the end of October, or 


* 


and a good crop of hay may be expected the ſame ſummer. 
ut, where the ground cannot be prepared for ſowing at 
that ſeaſon, it may be perigrmed the middle or lauer end 
of, March, accordipg to the Ag being early, or late; 
for, in backward ſprings, and in cold land, we have often 
ſowed the graſs in the middle of April, with ſucceſs ; but 


there. is danger, in ſowing late, of dry weather, and eſpe- 
times, the whole ſurface of the ground gemoved by ſtrang 


winds at that ſeaſon; ſo that the ſeods haye been driven in 
heaps to one ſide of the field. Therefore, whenevgr the 
teeds are ſown! late iu the ſpring, it will he. ptoper t0 roll 
the ground well ſogn after the ſeeds are ſown, to. ſettle the 

The ſorts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this purpoſe, 
are, the beſt ſort of upland, hay-ſeeds, taken from. the 
cleagelt paſtures; where. there are no bad weeds ; if this 
edi is ſifted to clean it from rubbiſh, three buſhels will he 
lufficient to ſow, an, acre. of land. The, gther fort is the 


trifolium. pratenſe album, which is commanlyknown by the | 


names whits Datch Jlqver, or white, hopaplyekie, gr 
Eight pounds of this ſeed will be enough for one acre of land, 
T'be, graſs ſeed ſhould. be ſown firſt, and then the Dutch 


claver-ſeed may. be afterwards ſo wn; but they ſhould not 
be mixed together 3 becauſe. the clover - ſesds, being the 
ground will be unequally fowrs 
When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould produce 
many, Weng, theſe ſhould. be drawn out before they grow 
ſo tall as to overbear the graſs: for, where this has been 
neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the 
ground, as to keep down the graſs, and ſtałve it; and, 
when theſe weeds have. been. ſuffered to remain until they 
have ſhed their ſeeds; the land has been ſo plentifully ſtocked 
with them, as intirely to deſtroy the graſs: therefore it is 
one of the principal parts of huſbandry, never to ſuffer 
weeds to grow on the lan. 
If the ground is rolled two or three times, at proper 
diſtances after the graſp is up, it will preſs down the | rr N 
and cauſe. it to make-a thicker. bottom; for, 8, the Dutch 
clover will put out roots from every joint of the branches 
which ate near the ground, ſo, by preſſing down. of the 
ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſeſy together, 2s to form 2 
fward ſo thick as to cover the whole, ſurface of the groun 
and form a green carpet; and will better reſiſt the drought. 
For, if we do but examine the com aſtures in fum- 
mer, in moſt of which there are patches of this white 
honeyſuckle graſs growing naturally, we. {ball find th = 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the. feld 
And. this, the farmers in general acknowledge, 15 che 
ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle 3 yet never bad any 
notion of, propagating it by ſeeds: nox has this been long 


practiſed in England; for, till within a few youths at 


ſome curious. perſons imported the ſeed from Brabant, 


the ſeeds ſaved: in England: though now there are fever 
perſons who ſave the feods here, Sdien ſucceed full as wel 
as any of the foreign ſeeds which are imported. r 
As the white clover is an abiding plant, ſo it 38 Fen 

the very beſt ſort to ſow, where paſluges are laid — 8 1 

remain: for as, dhe hayrkceds which are taken 0 fta 
beſt; paſtures, 1 will he, compaſed af various ſorts lle 


for, the ground being then warm, if chere happen ſome 
| 27 | 


fo, when thoſe go off, "there: will de many and large 
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2s 


| patches of 


of road ft Jet birt 268 Hake; if there is net a 
folficlent ge itiry of the whit& clover, "26 Tread dver and 
cover he Jag d. Therefore, a good ſward can never be 

ere Mit Je 10 get Joe i fo? in moſt of the tratu- 


5 Tp 6 INE plant dates nv ſchall are of the 
Fil As 1 hall 60d for Wet ung dryland; grows 
ine And clay, in moſt parts of Eng- 
And: 291 12 f An indication 0  Eafily this plant may 
be cultivated, to great advantage, i in moſt forts *« of f land 
throughout this kindom. 2 2550 
Therefore; "WErtue cuoſt why the lang eich has been 
in ine is 25 b * oa Nee Tutf again, in the 
uſual method 12 7 * is, © ners not diſ- 
tin guihing g ook * annual from thoſe which'are'| 
eren; for, if 9 or 3 _ are On, 
theſe will of courfe foori decay; at, unleſs where: 
ſome of their, feeds may have ee and fallen; „norbing 
can be expetttd* on the laud but what will n: cone | 


up. Thetffort this,” With the covetdus method of laying | 
down the Sant? Wick 4 brop bf cbrn, has otcaſibnet the 
eneral fajfufe; Cf elch the pifture in many parts of 
England, Wikre Jen nor bed robs dalle wee any 
arable lan. e nnen an 
After the 5 kay been low de nander before di- 
rected, 1 0 8 to A godd ſwatd, the way to preſerve. 
it good i is, by \rolling the” und th an heavy 
roller, e 10 ei a Autun 88 been before di- 
rected. ko 5 haſbandt) by is rare Fane | 
t; for 


farmers : N N 189 5 mo oy find Their a6 


it is of g graſs. Anotller thing #hould | 
Aſo be — 9 55 ; 7 is, to cut up docks, 
dandelion, Tee, fuck bad Seeks: by their 
foots ne Pet b 190 dere this * Ame the 


en 5 fe Nane e. 
the it $ 

ſbangry; 1 e Te P kt de expete 
wig of ht mould continue to produce erops! Be- 
ſides this, it wilt be neteſſary td change the feaſors of 
mowing, and bot to moe the Tame grund every yer ; 
but to mow one ſeaſon,” and feed the 'hext*: for, where the 
| ground i is every yeat mon; it muſt de conſtantiy dreſſed, 
as are moſt of whe pri roünds hear London; other wife the 
ground will be duſted. Nane, G. Diet. Dogs! 


The following Wirthods of improving wet Paſtures, will, we 
doubt not, be very acceptable to our Readers, as they are 
Founded an Experientr, and confequently Bury w mm tendency 
10 decoive the e Fab 5 

[3 KU 


4 Ket have, ſays our in Fendohr Dabandman, Within 4 
fb yeafs, not only had ſome expe 


but obferved the methods 3 d by many neighbouring 
gentlemen and farmers in mending their paſtures, 1 ſhalt | 


Ir K-43. "#5 $i — 


communicate a few of my remarks to you on the improve. | 


in my own farm, Pt 


. 1 p * ” 
; Li 
b . X ; . 
{ | . 0 Y | 
2 * ? 7 ' 
> 3 4 * s 
#. * b 


l Theſs dikes old be nude in ſuch a FAY 


oo water'can temain in them; but'a deſcent from: '008 


to another to carry it 'quickly of- 
n may be eafdy i 
drain the land, beſſdes the quantity of 


convenience of having ſuch fences about à farm, th 
| the farmer is ſure to find his (cattle wherever he! 


of good ſences. ie An 24% 3100 
In the banks vf chew ditches we wad 
och fifty roots to 4 rod 
xpence per hundred for gathering them z) but I alin: 
avoid intermixing any thing with it, eſpecially; baſh; for 
in the nut feaſon fences. are pu 

all the boys and girls in the neighbourhood; and eo 
c. ive at! opportunity to get ohẽ,r e 
with — Se. -Sallow; willow, elder, 3 &c. 25 to be 


the quick, and even deſtroy it, After frequent cuttings 
to render the plants thick and ftfong; J keep W quick 
regularly clipped; which, in a prot a renders the 


the ditch. en rs 
Ld 2 = 161 tener is grown bad id. thing; we; com- 
per plants, 1 never yet obſerved it im- 
— — anting quick in thie 2 the beſt way is, 
nh reverſe" the band, and plant * A or beit! 
One advantage ariſing from good fences is not appa⸗ 
at Grſt fight: © To the diſgrace be it ſpoken of moſt 
the gentlemen of large fortunes round Bury dle 
gate is wretchedly »deftroyed* by poachers, who-takesit 
with night-nets. ' Theſe verming' who ard generally la 
bourers; ſwarm in every village round me. 
thod is this: they take the Conde 
fields, and, after cheir doing 
chem all dient, as faſt as th 
the ſtubbles, to catch the 
* hedge (except, 
ay, eee es aki 


„ hard day's werk, ride 
can make them 80. 'oyer 
artridges, blundering over 


ng the horſes (of - which two ju 


ſtances have I ſeen this feaſon) making gaps in Ro 


ng over ſanding corn, clover! for ION 
is à cover for birds, and, aſter damaging 


in a moſt ſbameful manner, carry the TR of - thei 


Ter 
„and inſtead of 
a good day's work, they ae une | 


infamous labour to — * who, to their 
encburage thefe ruſtals r their: Sond 
7 they get is ſpent at the next 
doing the farmer 2 
alleep, or idle, the whole day. 


EIN 


A * 2 115 2 Fark: 20 2 Qt 


ment of wet paſtutes; à fubject which may prove, per- 
haps, of ſome little utility, 17 1 ſhall peak of nothing 

br what F have either performed pk, 1 Fett debe. 
abouts. anne 

The particular lands of which I freak are looſe, | 
woodcock, brick-earth'ſofls for about eighteen or twenty 1 
inches, and under that, clay to a great depth,” oO 

Some that I have improved myfelf were exactl] level, 4 
ſo as to be quite boiſoned with the wet, which could not 
drain off. D om een 
From the beft obliretivns _ make on man ex- 
periments, che following is the method which arifwers | 
beſt to im mprove them.” T {hall alſo give you' the ek pence 
with us. ae 

* The firſt thing to 5 done b. to make Har 8 
ditches roumd every field, and, if the flelds are fg 
divide them into maler, df five, fix,” or ſeven abfes bie, ; 
by new ditches; nothing is attended Witir 5 more fudden ! 
improvement of all the ground” Tear” the bottlery of the) 
fields, than good ditches,” | © _ 


© I generally make mine fix fort perpendicular hap, 


ſeven wide at top, and three at the bottöm. 1 never pay 
for them by the rod (which is: cuſtamary) But give to- 
821 halfperiny per load, of thitty But bn for Ache 


» &c. that is thrawh out of them, and G . w 


an fixpence”; a ſcore dener for fiſting aff "AY fr. 


| Stehe, that T have heard him declare, that not a 


| hole 
5 „„ 


5 „ The 


„Now there are oo 
ih 


leap à gate; but moſt will plunge through ſech: h 


las are common hereabouts: none could paſs ſuch ditchet 
as I always make and recommend. A farmer in: this 


pariſh bas ſo effectually fenced id bis fields with prodi 


night⸗netter his been on his grounds on horſe- back; ànd 


| we e chey to attempt it, they would loſe more time 
to drag ſome 


in paffing one ditch than was 
{Es 91 A . Rene at 
e pernicious effetsy to ae this'abominable 
practice, are notorious, ald cry aldud fot redreſs: if they 


would cafe themſelves,” I know or oy 2 7 dut ſuch enge 
as T have deſcribed. _ 3 Hess biet 


batt mn}; 


deep! | 46 But to return. 
©. 


„ When the itching is done; 4 gent Rs is ;-to 

lind-drain” the whole fields” in ſuch a manner that ey 

part of chem may be laid dry. In a paſtuxe of ſix acres 
did two hundred rod. Ik there” is the leaſt falt in any 


ts or any place more wet than others" the dtains 
* {ſhould be cut throu h them. 


If the ſurface is e 

evel, che oa of 
Mer may where have a deſcent. ha, pd 

- debe ar made here, in ſends ty, 

inches” te 5 teyetzty jnches wre at and — 

ide at the" bettet. "They ae leg es bv inchey derp 

| wood the?” me, a n 4 ou 10 een 


” 2 
* 
* 
—— 


| | 1 mea 


how rh theſe mit 
(clay) which! ariſes out of them. Add to-this the | grege 


them, inſtead of their breaking perpetnally into his corn 
or hay fields, which; in multitudes of farms, is ſo often = 
the caſe: it is ſometimes che work of à boy, only td 


be hunting after hogs and Theep/that 80 l for Fong: | 
{the workmen ate Fel 


Hed in pieces for the fruit 
avoided in the hedge, or by way of hedge Rake: : 
| dead hedge, as eie 4 faſt as quite eee 


impenetrable to man or NA, conkidering! eee of 


'Their-med 
- horſes! out of;rrhis 


ſuch” as I have deſeribed) in; their 


ew farmers. horſes that will 


drains' ſhould vary, \fo- that the ? 


* 


— —ñ—'—Ü— — —— — — 


— — 


as bad as the reſt Y 
To improve p ſuch wet hind; nothing can. r by 
\ ntageous than the clay which is thrown out of the W 
ditches. Eighty loads per acre is the quantity I have laid 
on, and nar. _ told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers (who | . 
per acre: and ſuppoſing the profit to | 
— a and ditching ber will laſt twice that 
time, 

and the farmers PINE ſeldom: 
Hy method is to make a — bill of manure, by fel tolerable ones, living 
laying, a quantity of clay regularly on a heap ; then placing 


man will do at the rate of eight ſhillings for one hundred. 
loads. Let it lie fix months Jonge 
carry it on to the land, paying two ſhillings and ſixpence 


a ſooner than alone. 


thoroughly, and claying 
* and preſents the farmer with ſo admirable a view of | 


thoſe who are not deſirous of ſaving: the. difference of cee e 
the expence. However, I know many fields. in this pa- kind. 
tiſh and neighbourhood that are — with wood, and 
which anſw oe. r | advantages 
that ord. play how far this from being 
ey nga No of "Ex i hear th 4 ir with ſtraw alone; caſe here. Small ppl ng orb OR mi 
to Nice 

de uſed, there can be no doubt of iu laſing,” The la- ss nn 
bour of the whole is three-pence per rod ſanwetimes it is 10 b Ate acre thrown tu ark as 4 
tae for two- pence halfpenny. .- ditches, ming n d * depends 
„ with tone of the farmers, a load of thirty buſhels halfpenny 8 0 

will do three rods, which coſts one ſhilling and a half- | < Twill ST rod of next dieting done, 5 LL 


— —— ſo N of a rod is 
will eil een one Ale ng per rod 
„ Three thouſand quicker, a 
untry, we may of uppoſe he muſt. go two hundre 4 
1* Land-draining ſeven ee . 

ready picked: the carriage is worth a ſhilling more, and ha 


miles to fetch it, and give a ſhilling for eighteen buſhels 


reckoning the eighteen buſhels to,doa rod and half (which 
of ar he wit) the flons of ie will coll-per rod one 


ſhilling and four- pence. barle killed i 95 My 
« If buſhes are uſed, a load of f faggots will.coſt if * "eons 41 2 of marking 
he buys them, or be worth if he has them, five ſhillings, | where the drai 9 Lee 


and coſt cutting one ſhilling. They will do ten rods; 


ſa that the whole expence of doing à rod with them i 
will be ten-pence, and of tone one hilling: eee | 


pence. 
3 The very firſt year the prodigious advan 
drains appears, eſpecially if -the ſeaſon age 
an (or corn if in ploughed fields, 


will be freſh, vigorous, and — wherever the [ « illi 


. . draingd. 


I have a field of fix acres (mentioned as hich! «. |. wil 
is an exeeed- * 1 


by layi-oraining, ditching, and ma 


ink pile, and tas prodeced two 1o0g/and tas | 221 f ent 
wel y per acre, in a ve ar, and | town; and. as I hay n 
beats thirty-five hundred weight t per- —.— the ir * 3 


adjoining are ſcarce worth the farming, and. let |... þri 
but a little feed for — cattle. The ſoil is the. ſame, 2 


but at ſeven ſhilli 


per acre, producing 
in both; oy ſix 1 oy about twelve Vears 280 being full 


lay a goo that zit is a proper covering; but if 
ung is 115 J. it, ninety-five or one hundred. | 1 


k OW a. piece of graſs-land great Ten! | on. which 
wes, dad one hundred and fifty oads. „ 


a thin layer of muck, ſuch as I have, upon it, either my 
ſtable or rack - yard dung, or bringing it of any kind in m 
waggon from 3 on this layer, another thick one of 
clay; then the ſecand of dung, and ſo on; letting the 
proportion be about twenty loads of dung to fifty of clay. 
Theſe heaps, after remaining fix months without ſtirring, 
1 mix well together by turning them over, which a work- 


r in this ſtate, and then 


er ſcore loads for filling and ſpreading. This I take, | for ſeventeen, eighteen, and twent ſhilling Er. 
rom experience, to be by much the beſt — of manuring Iwill ee ſixteen maki 
with clay, as it works and impregnates- the the foil much certain: that 1 is conſider ably under the 2 Tr 


« Whenever I oy arable land, I doit on clover paſ- 
tures after the corn is off, managing it in the ſame 
manner as — 1 If it is ploughed in directly, it is 
feveral years e it works; but having a winter and 
ſummer to diſſolve and powder i it, it waſhes into the ſoil 
more equally, and in a properer ſtate for nn. 
Sea the article CHALK. 

«© Theſe are the principal points to be obſerved. in im- 
proving ſuch wet, cold, Joaſe, paſtures as I havedeſcribed: 


ſome that I have quite ' changed by theſe means were: half p 


over-run with moſs and "ruſhes; but draining 
them, ite A we 4 ij 


|< N. B. I bad 


7 4 . 
. SY 
4 TX es * Ba. 4 
1 1 
o” hag + Y 
8 1 1 
e , 96.10 3 9%. 
— - MO Wu 
where — 
where x A 4 


is was out * ihe ö 


, 


this is oa quantity I, 
A field. of twenty r 1 get roc 


on ſuch 3 non OY 
er: fi 


and driver for the cla art 


y | the:-expences will then be, ger acre. pet 9 


Z .&, Such land as I have deſexib d never let here for are 


| Clear, after the impraremenk paid. .. „ ** hy, 


Sing they ( <5 
figs 


country) 1 5272 2853 #7, 6,85. - 0 
Fs + * 3 * : 2 . * 
| yh Total Ivf 6 
i * ky 15 11 + 1 1 — ww 2 * > 8 0 FT I | 7 4 
v. 3 Py | 550 14 1 Aer N a 1 =: Hs * 


4 Tn h is theee TAB TIE wl and three-pence 
'but twenty years, 
as at fuſt; 
15 ge their farms, if 
in them their N. and their ſons 


aſter them, with leaſes. of ſeventeen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-five years; ſuppoſir 


twenty "years profit, 22 


five and twe 


ſhillings ood: Gxpence halfpeony, „ n e e 
4 ball . the. expence xe divided. But now tet * 
by pe 2 r 


* . 4 J 


than ten ſhillings per acre, A oftener for | 
lings, or eight and. — and it is from my own ex- 
perience, as well as various. obſervatione, that I aſſert the 
ſame land, after the improvements, wil let to any tenant 


eulation i 18 d, if we . his E T 
profit on the acre: ſupp 
provement mm a rent, ten 


undoubtedly be 


I profit,on it before i; 
the arr 


ſhillings per acre e 1 eight {hi 


« Twas e, 2 far twenty | Fi. | 
1 — U PITT uy.” ee, — 


a 42 * UE PORES - 50 ob FINE 
N q 7 3? a” 


'2 


« Or elght pounds 2 1 — and — we e 
reckon five pen gent. int or the ſexenty - one nx wm , 
that 15 the 4 8 eke Vent milfings per mum whieth, | and, 
deducted from eight pounds Fine mhillings, lever for 
| pounds 1 ſtrillings per annum abſolute profit. 

Thus, I tink, - "te fate © a ne al 

ovement clear and muſt repeat 
p 75 ne AF ſum to be expended on on twenty acres. 
wh appear large to moſt ee whoſe property is not 
conſiderable; but the proportion "holds for a ſingle acre; | 
and thoſe who cannot afford to improve twenty, 7 
three, four, or five ; and 1 make no doubt but fuch as 
attempt it will find their account in it t greater than 1 have 
ſtated it. EE | 
« As I have mentie ontd 4 tumbtel- load t be thirty 
buſhels, and a Waggon load to be but two tumbretks, [ 
Tcl obſerve that we carry away of muck fifty buſhels 
at a time in out tümbrels, and ſo agree with' our Then in progre 
propottion to the thirty buſhel loads. fo 1 [ ſhould, be — ws 8 viberd ery 
& I have obley d, that in making de Gitches; « or gent 1 the wall; this muſt he repeated as often as it ĩ 
arging one fever 5 ay by the rod, but by the load: in October, the branches "ſhould be det in, p | 
— thoſe. 6080 cha the” former way, I would-re- | tion to the firength af trees a VIgOrou * * may. 110 
commend tht they have them wotked by x frame of- ſmall | left nine inches or u foot long, -but-if the 1. — Are. e 
ſlit deal, nailed into the exact fize of thu intended ditch, | balf that . is ſufficient ; 3 obſerving 40 train fem IF 
and agree with the Workinen to do their work dy i: this ] ria as;.the middle of the will..calily % 
will preveſit viſputes which frequently ariſe,” 194% Jitflf with branches : Le {rei they... are tg; be 
PATE, à brock or dadger.. | e all fore: tigbt hobts 2s t! 15 
PEACH=TREE, s ors Au of froit-trees 1 are — and 45 d in r bs | 
and faid to de hatived © er e e en ez tened in 


This tree, In. eng 
generally trathed 3 1 Tatts, Kee. d eee ee dee Eren he Tel dels! 
carry of its fru When planted 36 a-ftabdard 3*when grown and manag. 1 
with many brittle branches, | time for ewes Þ 0 
the trees Are, g MN: 


| bid ets retty thick ſtem | 
and a rediſh and Brownifh bark; che leaves are thin, od. 2 ry 
long, acufnihated, and for the wok part erenated on their 2 but if the land- is moiſt, it is better taddle N de 
edges, hayir 15 tate; he flowers appear in the be- ſpring; OTE OG R$ 3:2} 10 Higgs "9 
ginning 1 ſpring before the Neve, and are without] N ben peach-trory haſten. to very op. LE 
pedicles, . +6 the tubercles of the branches, of decay, or weakoeb, the bel} help ip bis 
jar are roſa vg each of five” oblobg oval ] burthen the tee of its bloom, pro Ar 
petals * N in 025 cup; they ate of a light pin sour, I ing it well watered win 9 en 
and in the middle ure many ſtamina ; the flewer is ſuc- ale vigorous, cut out ſuch large: branches 
ceeded by à Well known butur," -furrowed fruit; covered uſeleſs, and nail in the femainder at a g To 
with a thick ſoft hit 80 in England there are ſe- making choice of ſhoots, always ch 
vol ſorts or varieties dab W 1. Ihe white nut- wood as-are-full.of ſwalling doub buds, fg 
| peach, this is ripe it July.” 1. The red nutmeg, this fruit, which the flat ſingle ones do not, f 
"i about che beginning of Auguſt. 3. The early ing wood and dees * 
Fd this is ripe by the middle of Auguſt. 4. Theſſbe — may be about ſixteen 
rench mignon ; this is a moſt excellent ns Na and:grown.to:the- bignels. [mall nüt 
and ripens about dhe vidake of Auguſt. "rd be- th — ny them at Fo aye; 4 
magdalen z this peach is ripe Ms ei of 8 ted. £0 
e early Newington ripens chovnd of Auguſt 
nobleſt; this is a fins melting peach, and ripens the 
Auguſt. 8. The chancellor, a good melting —— 
the end of Auguſt. 9. The admirable; — peath parts 
from the ſtone, and ripens the beginning of Beptember. nhis ie 
10. The old Newington; this peach — to thenſtone, i 1 it 
and is reckoned dne of the beſt fort. 11. The Por 
peach; this has a rich . e adheres to the tone, theſe! 
ripen abgiir the mille of September.” 12. 2 3 d the trees will gain moe * 
this is a melter, ang ripens in 7 2 ember. 13. > of fruit, ie always pre 
of pomponbe, is a very large N in when ”” trees are overcharged. 
October. 14. The Catherine; —— to the ſtone, arr wh 
is a high flavoured peach, and ripens in October: there | 
are various other" ſorts; which*mi de enumerated ;* but fv 
the above-mentioned bein of the beſt and ——— 


we think it will ſuffice.” *he ann af peaghrls 
W Pens os oo forts, vis. pa s z jarcatiſe, entitled; Trai 
thoſe are aches which ſeparate fre we hope, e 
thoſe whoſe fleſh cloſely adlicres* ofthe ſtone are called * The beſt — ſays thi 
pavies; theſe are much more vſteemed im France cham the che bloſſom- buds <=rſt 
1 though r ate — i ; | 
ormer by many y perſons. n. 3 . eee t 
The beſt & pöſitions fer x the | 
| fouth-eaſt, and ſouth weſt, but — willidoitole 
on a weſt "wall, which ripens its frui -juſt-as: 
| fouth are gone; ms dura not be 
ſoil, the fruit in ſuch 
pid; the beſt ſoil forthe 
18 neither too ſtiff nor too — 
ture; and if the earth in 


it 
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pends upon your right treatment of it for the two firſt! 
years. 3 SIC. Y N e 4 14 


& Experience has taught me, that by pruning ſuch kind 


ſuch ſmaller branches of the year, which have been 


| practice, and what ſhould be carefully guarded againſt; 


and one in the middle of the tree, they muſt both be 


be treated proportionably; but, above all things, care 
muſt be taken to keep the middle of the tree ſhort, and 
induce you to deviate from this rule. 


tlie teſt; over theſe you muſt be particularly watchful ; let 


to ſifteen inches when you find them of à reaſonable 


P E A 


from two to four on each ſide, © 


to each other, and 


prune them to the length of five or ſix inches. If: you 


find a ſmall bearing branch that looks Exceedingly flouriſh- 
ing in the middle, you may leave it; but unleſs it is re - 


guild and pine away, and from g that 'laxuriant tate i to 
in all trees the root bears a; proportion to its head, the 


ſap, being here repelled, becomes ſuperfluous and putrid 


in the root. ; tot 


of trees with judgment, they will, in two or three years, 
be brought into order: but if they ſtill continue to throw 
out ſuch ſtrong wood, I ſhould- adviſe the ſtopping all 


thrown out on the ſides, in order more effectually to ſpend 
the ſap : by this means the exceſſive luxuriance of the 
tree. will be moderated, and much good bearing wood 
protured. Vorl Run od nid ene ba- 50 10 
2e The only inconvenience to be apprehended from this 


1s; that the lower part of the tree is apt to become 
bare; but this may be remedied by an attention to pinch 
off che tops of the ſhoots: in the month of May, and 


= 


to lighten the head well when you prune it. 


51:66; If chere is ane of theſe woody branches on the fide, 


taken chtirely off, or the weak ſide will be totally over- 
powered, and the tree can never be brought into any 
andſome form: you muſt then likewiſe prune the leſſer 
branches, that the two ſides may be kept wget as; poſs 
ſihle. Here I muſt obſerve, that none of theſ, 
branches would be ſeen, for by lightening the ſtrong ſide, 
thei ſap would naturally find its way to the other; but, as 
few people will take this trouble, we muſt find fome means 


may 
be deſirable to make uſe of it. 


1 found in its full beauty and vigour. + 20 ag; N Die 


It will be always found ufeful to have ſome of theſe 
branches in reſerve in all. parts of the tree-for a ſupply, 
ins caſe: of blight, or when a branch has. bore too much 
fruit the year before; and for that reaſon Lſhould adviſe 
the cutting even .a good branch for this purpoſe, when 
others are wanting. Mw tz en 48008 io div. © 2 
As all trees naturally ſhoot upwards,, you! muſt- uſe 
your. utmoſt diligence to keep the bottom part full of wood, 
which is only to be effected by proper pioning, and lay- 
ing the branches exactly even, and: quſte horizontal: 
great attention muſt be given te- this; for a crooked, 
or bent branch, or one laid over another, will never 
produce good fruit. 2 AF) 8113 19 Sig Du . 
H 66 On the art of ;pruning, gi perids: the duration, of the 
tree; and it conſiſts: in nat overcharging it, and Keeping 


> [it in all parts full: this may appeat vefy easy, but it is 


attended with difficulty, as to the choice of what is to in 
preſerved, and what rejected, and as to the keeping of 
promiſing bloſſom-buds, and not--prefling;.the tree too 
much if it has bore greatly the preceding year, 
1:45 Now let us paſs: on to the time when the tree ſhall be 


© 
EIT. 


1 O © 
„„ Suppoſing it has been managed aſter the method I 


\ preſcribe; after it is unnailed, examine into the branches 
vrhich bore: the laſt year: theſe are eaſily diſcovered by 


their leanneſs, and the poor ſhoots which they have made, 


Leut them quite cloſe to the large branch from which 
they ſpting, ualeſs they have by chance thrown out ſome 


2» 


il-placed [very promiſing; wood, which may be., worthy. of. preſerya- 


tion, eſpecially if there is nothing in the neighbourhood 
to take up the place; then 1 go to the ſhoots, of the year, 
and cut out all the very ſtrong Moody ones, and the very 


of repairing the damage incutred by ſuch neglect. 
& This is the method to be followed for the firſt year. 
Let us no proceed to the ſecond, and ſo on 
. have ſpoken ſufficieptly of ſuch trees as run into 
wood, whoſe redundancy muſt be moderated before; they 
will throw. out any bearing branches, and by what means 
it may be done: as to thoſe that are moderate, they muſt 


the ſides perfectly equal: let no flattering promiſe of fruit 


+ 


* 


« In regard to the good management: of che tree, let 


— 
4 2 


two ot four proper branches be, as it were, the parents of 


them ſpread, and have all the ſpace you ean think they 
will. poſſibly cover: they may be allowed from twelve 


ſtrength. As to the leſſer, they ſhould be left ſix or eight 
inghes long, as you think the vigour of the tree will 

A I ſpace to be occupied requires; and accord- 
ing as the bloſſom-buds are more or leſs diſtant from the 
foot of the branch, your own-prudence muſt direct you to 
leave the ſhoot longer if neceſſa g.. 
Take care to preſerve ſuch-bloſſom-buds as come out 
with a leaf. bud between them: thoſe which come ſingle, 
though with a leaf - bud by the ſide, will rarely ſet, or come 
to pertes ion: notwithſtanding they look very promiſing, 
never ſuffer yourſelf to be tempted, by a proſpect of 
abundance of fruit, to allow too many to remain on the 


ſmall ones, preſerving only thoſe. of a moderate ſize, and 
the little cluſters: or noſegays, before - mentioned. 
If 1 muſt, out of neceſſity, keep any of the weak 
ſhoots, I juſt top them about the thickneſs of a crown- 
piece : this done, there remains nothing but branches of 
equal firength and: goodneſs, and I can ſee clearly what I 
have to do. 11 A Ig 20 $ 125 . Rn 25%; 2 76. 
„ My only buſineſs now is, to make choice of what 
ſhall preſerve of the remainder; and this is my rule: 
% Of all the ſhoots which ate made from the wood 


| pruned laſt year, I leave only one lower ſhoot; and by 


the ptecaution I have uſed in the month of May, by 
nipping the tops of the others, that will be found by fr 
the be | 


elt, or rather the only good one. | 58 
4 Aa for ſuch as neglect this operation, they muſt make 
the belt ehaice thep can 
. Aſter this I gorover it a third time, and examine 
whether the tree: has borne _ fruit laſt year, 0 4 
may prune accordingly. The magdalene is generally * 
_ trer, und will bear a greater burthen' than ſome 
n- 0 | * FWD: Att Oerrt6- 0” 
It, my tiees of every ſort have not been too much 
exhauſted, I prune to the length of eight inches, if the 
place will allow it; but if IL am confined, and have ao 
thing below to ſupply the place of à waſt debranch, 1 
ſhorten it to three or four inches. 
ce It will generally be found, that half my branches are 
N Mort, | and -balf. long, according to their ſituation 1 by 
which I am enabled to: keep the tree always full of good 


| 


” 
e 


tree; for by this means you waſte: the ſtrength of it, 


<; As to flender, ill-ripened branches, I reject them all; 
as alſo thoſe tender twigs which are ſo much reſpected 
by the generality of gardeners; that is, ſuppoſing I have 


g. rui 8 1 wood: without preſſing it to its hut. T1302 
and, in the end, ruin both the middle and ſides. 


I bave faid, that I never leave: more than one pe 
onthe, laſt year's branch; Huf in erde a blight bas killed | 
the neighbouring bravch; or there -appeaz: two font be 
the lower part, ſo very equal in gogdneſs that there 12 : 
GE 


well-ripened wood of a moderate ſize- (not too large) 
2 a > large): 


no choice between them, L then-prune.to the Jepg® 


AP: EA 


P E A 


or ſix inches z but ib 1. have: not an abſolute neceſſity or little cluſters, or nolegays, Flways preſerves iet them be 


both for preſent! vſe, I prune the higbeſt of the 

the jength, and cut the loweſt quite down to ite telt 

eye, in order to r 40 e a e eg WP 
ear.” jk L390 996 785 

3 Our — gert tet of Suddng; g. or nippi ng of 
the buds ; from which we ſhall ſelect a few'pa gs, | 
which cannot, we think, fail giving. e N a our 
readers. A. | | 

% W bat 1 ſhall here call nipping of trees, nag opens. 

tion of all others the moſt im pere and at of — 

time one the moſt of all negle when I fay the 
important, I mean to 57 the pruning uſe. ot 
nipping is this, that it helps and forwards all other opera- 
tions, and gives to the- fruit theſe three acenotoget, weir 
cettainty, beauty, and goodneſs. 
„The proper time for nipping is the month of Mar, 


7 


when the buds are-ſufficiently formed for you to afcertain | :- 


your * and ſtill tender enough for you to nip them 
off wi 
ment. 
operations, Which are called pinching and ſtopping, be | 
cauſe they are generally all per together z but ſhall 
diſtinguiſh them, the one from = other. 
All the management of peaches (as [ have bid bes 
fore) may be determined in theſe. two objects, namely, 
the good figure of the tree, and its aboundin ng. with 
ood fruit: to accompliſh this, all your work ſhould tend. 
e With this view therefore you are to diveſt it of all that 
may be uſeleſs or hurtful ; as I muſt call all uſeleſs which 
is ill ſituated, nN elf goods und * hurtful which | 
is ill in itſel. Doy791919 
4 Theſe irs eine we muſt guard Sint, And ey wil 
be particularly found on the branches, which are iprimed 
the year before and theſe branches, according to ny 
method, are moſt of them fix or eight inches long, there 
will be ſbund on them from eight to ten eyes, Which are 
25 many branches: ſuch a number of u eanhot 
poſſibly be Auel well nbufiſbed; and mut uf {courſe | 
breed confuſion. d 100% 263. bus asl lisa 
. 799 "ciuve Bein, according to their Gruniics, 0 e un 
three, which I chuſe on the loweſt ſide, oppoſite to each 
other, and the end one, en the fruit 3s there, and 
that it is not lower, 1% 21 3435 17 Ks ein 
If the fruit is only fot on the lower ſide, of it t i ſet 
all the way along it, where the number of eyet may be 
from eight to ten, in both caſes I reduce: them to half 
their number, and preſerve only three or four of the moſt 


promiſing, always obſerving to leave at the end 4 fair # 


young branch of the year. pl 


At the ſame time pinch off with! anch flick babes 


2s accompany the fruit, to the thickneſs of about two thoſe fruits: which you would wiſh to p prfrv; vp be 
30 


crown-pieces, which I call ſtopping: and if there are 
others which have not fruit, I pull them quite off, te- 
ducing the number to two or three. fc 
If the branch has not thrown out any fiſt, I prone: it 
down to the ſecond bud; that is to ſay, I only preſerve] 5 
the two loweſt buds, unleſs the tree is too luxuriant, and 
4 becomes neceſlary to leave more in oro to conſume the 
ap. 475 EY 10 +: 130 | 51! 
«© With reſpe& to ſuch branchorig have pruned hott, 
I preſerve only two of the new ſhoots, the'u and 
its oppoſite: I ſuppreſs all others which have not fruit 


. 


by them; ſuch as have, I pinch them; but if the fruit fall t 


off, I ſerve. them all after the ſame faſhion-: ſometimes, 
however, T leave only one of theſe new ſhoots, and it 
muſt be always the loweſt. | 2196114 

* If I find a woody, ſtrong ſhoot on the branch ptuned 
laſt year, or even if it ſhoots from the body of the tee, KJ 
confider whether it will weaken the tree, be detrimental! 


1 


eee here they will.“ 


BY 


our finger and thumb, without any other inftra- | 
Chix ag is uſually confounded with two other 


v2 fo 1 8e oy © aint ant 10 
A Great r 9 be pol to che bottom part of: the 
tree, as it» often puts forth! 'thootsþ whichy wilk be 
N vety convenient to ſupply ſuch, wood us is pxhauſted 
| with bearing: theſe-Fpreferve with che utmoſt rare, and, 
i they are ſtrong, pinch them off: to ſtive or ſix eyes. -As 

for thoſe craving bots which ate 0 be known x ms 


{| bright-greers cotour, with here and there red ſpote, and 


by their ſize, they muſt be wholly taken uff, unlels the 
are ablotatety neceflary to fill a vachncy, and thatyouk 
without other reſource: if fo; you muſt e 
anda in in the month of June. * ven gel e 1.90 

t generally happens; fiat frontone dende — Fan 
at 2 ertremity of the laſt 'year's -pfani 
will come forth of nearly the ſame ſty * only 
one of! them, and let it be that which i beſt placed. Aug 
MWhen you meet with twin fruit,” take off che loaſt: Gf 
them with all poffible care not to ſhake the other v by this 
means you have à chance of N N one godd fruit, and if | 
both are preſerved, neither will be 9001 fl Mt 
i Theſe are the chief points which relate'to the nipping- | 
The next ching ĩs to ſhety the advantages it producer 
Alt may eaſily be comprehended that theſe retreachments 
made in the proper time; are likely to ſtrengthen ſuelr as 
are leſt, botk fruit and branch, as, from a moderate ſhare 
of pies e "they will by [this means: enjoy u better; 
til they are l E 37 array arts vt 2 ot. ads 

;5&Nay, more, it is © poſſible that what you have tetrenched 

of the ill placed branches, which you muſt have 4 — 
tho firſt nailing,” might have deen moreifavoured by the 
ſip, and hüve robbed the well-placed branch, hi — 
being left alone, now enjoys the whole of the reutiſh- 
mar and becomes ſtrong and vigorous -. u 9780 

theſe retrenchments youreapthivfu ttheradvanta | 
ta when you come to the nailing, inſteud of hin 

igel to clent with the prufiug- knife your have 
we. rot ready cleared” to -your handy by which w 
ſaved. an infinite drab of trouble}? whichabe amol 
ſuch a multitude of ſhoots oebaſions, and dre ſpared the 


 difagreeable ſight of abundance tf ſtumps, which>te\furn« 
mer. pruning muſt neceſſariiy produce, and oN deal 
ol tnifineſs hen you come to the v uniag unleſs | 
: ven 2 leave them . % ons 
ee At oſten likewiſez that Mee naſt amps *. 
4 the time =, nailing; .thtow? out toro a 
oots, which walle the breed confuſion, Anu 
the fruit. 7H a hips % hoffe als eit he 
<< It farther happens; that by your efforts to'takecoff uU 
ſuperfluous and ill placed branches with the e a 
and the untettaint you work" ing/you'r 


1 


FP 
5 7 — 
a, # 18.1 $4 > * 
** & 4 : 9 


g ſt dar er: AS e 575711 a 
e. y this nipping, which 1 fo 3 
avid the following inheonventencies, ehe m elf 
e and,” as it were; buried in leaves, Would dens 
og to, namely, being made too tender, which may 4. 
diſcertied by its whitiſh'colour'; and when ec * 
be expoſed * th the free air, Jolned to the fir 
ray ays of the fon; ' Which are new do it it is: moſt proba 
that the greateſt part of them will wicher and ff one 
you muſt obſerve; that, as the ſap AMI puffs Reis 
to the extremity of the Wen and 8 on those ex 
reinities enjoy the benefit of the free air, the lowet pare! 
f the branch, being ſmothered; baſte its leaves Se 


rage 


reat'a patt'of them,” that the fruit at belt le Var ortet f 


2 2 . 29 ( 2 *3 f 


yhalves, / Nine Med offs ;ef+; 


None of Uſes incotvenietcies will hopps if — 
ranches have enjoyed the free Air, in theit Locke Mn Mug, 


to its neighbour, or not of immediate ſervice z-if-it an- 


— 


ſwers no purpoſe, I take it entirely off. } 7 4 
But if it-may hereafter be ſound uſeſul, ener- to fla 
Vacant place, or to waſte the ſap which too much abounds;' 


* MY 4: ; LIT 
3917 


I pinch it down to four'or five leaves; and as there Gomes e 


- A new ſhoot from every leaf, I hall find preſently as many g 
free ſhoots, of a moderate ſize, out of which I may Thufſe, 


in che firſt nailing, -ſuch/ as promiſe beſt. As to the weak 


ſhoots which come: from the old. 00d; ' 
— EN wood, I ſupprefs them 


ie or are- defir 


come. opportunely 10 fitl4 preſent'] 


2 


ſeateely find any fall, unleſs they are t m 


i! _ %s. eee 
18 x 
dle for ee eee Ob? ant hever be welt 9 ds 1 1 Se | 


nd your fruit hath been early enutec to the little Ben 

be of the weather; for by makzug them bardy, by. 
the time they arrive at the ſize of 'a wallina| you! vill + 
any fer the 
nouriſr: u have b further adeuntsge. by Ann 
arly [expoſure of che" fruit, which is, Wal te 
particutarly: ſnails, Wilk hor be ſo fond of it, 4 ben wade 
tender by bein Covered wirt leaves: e be 


% Regafd ruft Be al ways hd te ferfach vie e 5 
by the naikz for . ont Wwe | 
n Aft will er elne eg Lene 


tee 


e Heſorwed, 
4 E 


15 | 


%. 


| which, by knotting the branches, and enlarging them 


| fo employed when you come to nailing, as you will ſee 


de Theſe rules which I have now laid down; for the 7 


has put forth more ſhoots than the other, I diſcharge that 
' ſide in order to drive the ſap to the other: and at the end 


forth on the ſtrong branch left at the laſt pruning, pre- 
As for an old tree, I not only take 


myſelf to a ſmall number of the beſt ſhoots, on which I. | u 
| for obtaining large erops in the field. 


P E A 
60 it will here be neceſſary to ſpeak of blights, 


improperly, ſwallow up the ſap you want to nourith the 
Gen: 14 . 85 b 
„When the trees are ſo attacked, you ſhould not only 
tike off all the infected leaves, but likewiſe cur away the 
branch beyond the infected place: by this you give the 
ſap the power of going into new ſhoots, which will be 
equally uſeful another year. 8 PO 

If your tree be infected to 2 degree, your expec- 
tation of fruit for that year muſt not be great, for they 
will fall by degrees before they come to perfection. | 
„The ants and lice will ſometimes occaſion the ſame 
diforder among the leaves and branches ; and in that caſe you 
N uſe the ſame means as directed above; but generally 
theſe inſects are inveterate in poiſoning the eyes of branches, 
ſo that the ſap is obſtructed. _ STS | 

& Tf the tree ſhould be attacked with the gum, you ſhould 
prune it at leaſt an inch beyond the grieved part, which 
will prevent the deftrution of the whole in cutting off the 
communication: from this you will have a ſhoot or two | 
which will ſupply the place, and your loſs will be but 
trifling. - | 3 3 

= The laſt and greateſt advantage of nipping is, that you 
will find an ample compenſation for all the time you have 


your work clearly before you, and every branch will 
naturally take the place that you would deſire to put it 
into, and you will ſcarce need to make uſe of the knife. 

J have experienced, that I can ſooner nail three trees 
which have been nipped than one which hath not. | 
„ Notwithſtanding this operation may have been care- 
fully performed, your work muſt be reviewed every eight or 
days, as well to A the vermin, as to take off any 
ſuperfluous or ill- placed hooks, whe may put forth after 
a ſhower of rain; or when the morning-dew is on the 
tree, is the molt likely time to antes ſnail at work. 

& Repard muſt alſo be had to ſtop the ravages of the gum, 
and you will find that time fo employed is by no means. 
thrown away, _ e „ iz; 

© For thoſe that are maſters of their time, it is as well to 
divide the operation of nipping in this manner: in the 
end of April I would take off ſuch ſhoots as come behind 


and before the branch; and in the latter end of May, | 


when. the g fruit is ſet, 1 would perform the reſt. ITE 

well-pruning by the hand, - ſtil] demand that I ſhould make 
ſome diſtinẽtion as to their age. 
For trees in their firſt year, I begin by taking off the 
backward and fore - right ſhoots at the latter end of April, 
and only leave ſuch as come on the ſides; and if one fide 


of May I make a ſecond review, and if I find one branch 
a great deal ſtronger than the other, I cut or pinch it 


or three following years, obſerving this difference, that 
if the tree be vigorous, I relieve it much Jeſs in nipping 
than if it is weak; for I would only difcharge a vigorous” 
tree of the ill placed and fore-right ſhoots which are put 


ferving always ſuch as come on the ſides, as many, at 
leaſt, as I can poſſibly find room for on my wall. 
| ) off the ill-placed. 
ſhoots, but likewiſe all ſuch as are weak to a certain 
degree; and, in order to ſtrengthen the -reſt, I confine 


leave but a ſmall quantity of fruit 3 
I nip ſuch trees the laſt of all, becauſe they are later 
in coming out.” 5 
PEAR, a genus of fruit - trees, ſaid to have been ori- 
ginally brought from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece, &c, 

As the ſpecies are very numerous, we ſhall only men- 
tion a few of the beſt, viz. 1. the little b 
which ripens in July; 2. the jargonelle, this is one of 
the beſt ſummer-pears ; 3. the Windſor-pear ; 4. the 
blanquette-pear; 5. the red orange-pear ; 6. the royal- pear; 
7. the ſummer- boncretien; 8. the rouſſellet; 9. the 


— 
- 


John; 14. the flowered-muſcat ; 15. the green fupar=pea; : 
16. la marquiſe ; 17. the eraſſan; 18. the * 1 
vett-Jongue; 20. the virgoulé; 21. the winter-thory . 
22. the St. Germain; 23. the winter-rouſſelet; 24, the 
Eafter-bergamot; 25. the Hollands-bergamot ; 28. t 
winter-boncretien; 27. the Chaumontelle, (The follow. 
ing are baking - pears) 28. the pound-pear, or black. pear 
of Worceſter; 29. the winter eitron - pear; 30. the franc. 
real; 31. the double flowering- pear, with many other forts - 
they are all propagated by budding or graſtitig upon ſtocks 
of their owh kind (commonly called free-ſtocks) or upon 
quince-ſtocks ; the latter ate uſed for low walls, dwarf, 
or _; and eſpecially in wet lands, theſe ſtocks doth 
effectually prevent the too great luxuriancy of the plant, 
and cauſe it to produce fruit much ſooner than on a peat 
ſtock ;. but then, on the other hand, it has this evil at. 
tending it, that the tree is but ſhort-lived, and moſt of 
the ſorts of hard baking-pears are rendered ſtony and good 
for little: on the conttary, moſt melting ſoft pears are 
greatly improved by being grafted on quince-ſtocks, par- 
ticularly if the ſoil is of a moiſt ſtrong nature. 
The beſt ſeaſons to prune pear-trees is at the fall of the 


| leaf, though it may be deferred till the ſpring, obſerving 


to cut out all laxuriant branches, which are known 

the great diſtance of their buds, and to lay in no more 
wood than the roots may be reaſonably ſuppoſed capable of 
ſupplying with ſufficient juices, leaving them at a diſtance 
from each other, in proportion to the fize of the fruit; 
ſuch ſorts whoſe fruit are ſmall may be allowed five or fix 
inches, but the larger ones muſt be not leſs than ſeven or 


| eight inches aſunder, always remembring to train the 


branches horizontally as they are produced, withont top- 
ping them, by which means there will be little occaſion 
for much . pruning: theſe trees; for it appears, that pear- 
trees have their bearing-buds in three different ſtates, con- 
tinually ſucceeding each other ; the blowing-buds of three 
years old diſcover themſelves at the fall of the leaf, which, 
whilſt the fruit preceding them was growing and ripening, 
they were -preparing to ſucceed them the enſuing year : 
theſe. buds are produced upon curſons or ſpurs, and are 
known by their being very full and larger than the others, 
in a ſeeing 3 patient ſtate of breaking out into 
its beautiful dreſs of delightful bloom, which 7 
within t.: the preparative bude of two years are of a ſharp 
conic figure, and red ruſſet colour, growing very near the 
fruitful buds before deſcribed : the jutot dal of one ar 
a8 very ſmall, but fall above the bark, and always break 
out near the buds of two years growth z to which may be 
added, there is a continued ſucceſſion of buds in embryo, 
Tube dittance pear-trees ſhould be planted, either againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould hot be lefs than thirty feet, for 
if they have not room to ſpread on each fide, it will be 
impoflible to preſerve them in good order, eſpecially thoſe 
on free ſtocks, for the. more theſe trees are pruned the 


8 5 V I | more they will ſhoot; many forts. of pears produce their 
e Nearly the ſame method may be purſued for the two 


bloſſom- buds at the extremity of the ſhoots ; ſo that when 
they are ſhortened the fruit will be cut away, which can- 
not be avoided where the trees have not room allowed in 
hack ohbating.... m. “ 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting pear-trees in a dry ſoil is at 
<a ah but if the land be moiſt the ſpring is to be pre- 
TEFreg. b: 4 


| _ PEASE, genus of plants cultivated in every part of 
We 


England both in the field and kitchen-garden. We ib 
lay down the beſt methods for cultivating them in the | 
kitchen-garden,.from Mr. Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 
and then proceed to give the beſt inſtructions in our power 


With regard to the kitchen. The diſtance between the 


rows of peas ſhould be proportioned to the ſize to which 
they grow. The channels in which they are ſomn jou! 

be about two inches deep; and the quickeſt and molt re- 
gular way to perform this work is, to draw a ſmall hoe, 
directed by a line, along the ſurface of the ground, ſo # 

to open a drill, then to ſcatter the ſeeds in 4 
and to earth them over with the help of a rahe. 4 4 
means. they will be well and equally covered 4275 above 


effentially neceſſary, "becauſe if an) of \thew He 1 


ergamot ; 12. the brown-beurre ; 13. the monſieur 
| | a 


princes- pear; 10. the ſummer-bergamot ; 11. he monte other 8 they will attract mice, rooks,- 


other birds, Which will then: ſoot find cut the zeſt, 20 


1 


. 


N. 


eee | A 2 J. 
geſtroy the Whole plantation. The chief tiouble after | gronth, and thereby tnake it beat the mote in u ſchaller q 
ſowing them is, to ſtick "the larger forts which TequireJ compals. Res” | | 
ſupport, to keep the'Plints clear from weeds;” and to earth 
them up; both Which Taft parts of their cultute are 
very eaſily, readiſy, and effeQually executed when a frnall 
plow can de introductd-beeween' the rows, e 

- The names of the principal ſorts" of garden peas now 
cultivated in England, and the order in which they na- 
turally become fit for gathering, are as follow, viz. the | > 

lden hotſpur, the Charlton hotſpur, the Reading hot- | ſame ground for three or tour-years running: wherefotg 
Fur, the” maſter*s' horſpur, the Eſſex hotſpur, the dwarf the beſt way is to change their ſceds'annually „ and always 
pea, the ſugar pea; the Spaniſh môtotto, the nonpareil, to prefer ſuch as come from a colder ſituatiom and a poorer 
the ſugar dwarf, the ſickle pea,” the matrowfat, and the foil, than the place where they are to be ſown, for theſe 
roſe, or crown pea: for the rouncival, the common 
white pea, the gray pea, the pig pea, and ſome other 
large winter "peas, as they ate commonly called, fel. 
dom find à place but in the field. But I muſt here 
obſerve. that | ſeveral of che above-mentioned, which 
gardeners and ſeed-men have -diftinguiſhed* by different 
appellations, are, in fact, oo ſeminal variations, 
9 ich will degenerate into "th ir original ſtate in a 
few years, if they are not very carefully managed. The 
only Fay to prevent this, is to rogue them, as the gar- 
deners term it, that is to ſay, to examine attentively thoſe and tne: e. | 
which are intended for ſeeds; at the time of their be- a8 they advange in growth, but with care not to 8 heir 
ginning to flower {bur before the flowers are open) und leaves, for that might rot their tems, eſpeciilly in wet 
to draw but all the bad plants from among the good ones; ſeaſons. Both of theſe works muſt de very carefully per- 
that the farina of the ſormer may not impregnate the lat- formed in the ſpring: and this is likewiſe. the m | 
ter, and thereby make them change. It is chiefly'6wing 
to this particular cate, and to the ſelecting of thoſe plants 
which' bloſſom earlieſt, = the _— ep has been 
very greatly improved of late years around this metropolis, 
ho ie > he 9 the dame indudtteus ew. 
deavours to bring it to ſtill greater perfection, we may Hope 
to ſee yet forwarder varieties of this moſt uſeſul ſpecies of 

Part 'hotſpur pea is, naturally, the earlieſt of all, and 

therefore 1 have named it firſt: but the gardeners aböut 

London raiſe, by art, from the dwarf pea, tranſplanted fi 
into a hot-bed, 4 crop which anticipates the ſpontaneous 

growth of the other. To effect this, they ſow their dwarf 

Las Tn arch — under walls or hedges, about the 

middle of Octobet; and when the plants are riſen, "the 
them from the froſt. They let them remain where they 
were ſown till the latter end of . the beginning 
of February ( ſtill continuing to earth them up from time to "from each 
time, as they advance in growth; and covering them with 8 2 
dry haulm; or ſtraw, in caſe of ſevere froſt,) and then re. and by thig 
move them into à hot- bed made of good; new, well fer- ug the ea 


* 
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menting dung, properly mixed, that the heat may not be ſon. ; 
too great. This dung is laid from two to three feet thick, 
according as the ſeaſon is more or leſs advanced; it is e- 
vered with fix or eight inches deep of light and freſh, but 
not tov rich, earth; the frames, about two feet high at 
tmeir back, and fourteen inches deep in front, are then 
put on, and covered with their glaſſes, which are propped 
up every day, during three or four days, to let the fiſting 
ſteam paſs off; and when the bed is became of a moderate 
temperature, the plants are taken up as carefully as poſſi- 
| ble, to preſerve the earth about their Toots, and planted in 
it about an inch aſunder in rows two feet diſtant from each 
other. They are then watered a little and ſhaded," till 
they have taken root, and aired whenever the ſeaſon ts fa- : 
vourable, leſt they ſnauld be drawn up very weak, gr 
x — and decay. Their ftems are alſo eatthed up 28 
ey advance in height, and they ate kept perſectiy clear 
from weeds. Tie A eons egen wi 
dealt out ſparingly 3 for too much of it would make them ded. ih. 
grow rank; and ſometimes vot them off at their ſhawks; 8 s (which 
juſt above the ground. If the weather becomes very hot; 8 
the glaſſes are covered with mats in the day time, to ſereen 
the plants from” the too great violence of the ſun j dad bectuck 
when they begin to fruit; they are wateted oſtener and 
more copiouſiy than before ; for they have nearly done 
wist ene time; and reffeſliing of them frequently 
will make «hem produce the greater number of podse .]. 
15 The dwarf pea is preferred fop# this pur poſe, becauſeiir | 
i® more eaſily confined within frames, ta an othiersfore; 
The reaſon for fowing t in the ch. on ground, and after- 
wards e it into a hot-bed, is, te check its 


p E A 


between them in order to gather the peas when they are | 


ripe. | 
The marrowfat is the beſt taſted of all the large kinds 
of peas, and it will continue good till the end of Auguſt, 


x 


if it be planted in a ſtrong ſoil, The other large growing | ft 


farts may be raiſed for the common, ufe of the family, be- 
cauſe they yield the moſt. plentifully, and can endure the 
greateſt drought : but the early kinds are by far the ſweet- 
eſt. It will therefore be well worth the maſter's while to 
ſee that a crop of theſe, and particularly of the early hot- 


| ſpur, is ſown every fortnight, to ſupply at leaſt his own 


table during the ſeaſon. 


. 
* 


All the dwarf peas yield plentifully, if the weather be 
not over dry; but they ſeldom continue to bear long. As: 
they rarely ſurpaſs the height of one foot, or ſpregd wider 
than fix inches, about two feet and an half may be a ſuffi- 
cient ſpace for weeding and ftirring of - the ground be- 
tween their rows, in which they need not be ſet above an 


inch aſunder. Among theſe. may be claſſed the fickle pea, | 


or ſugar pea, which is much cultivated in feveral foreign 


pea, are crooked and ill-ſhaped, but extremely ſweet when 
boiled with their unripe fruit in them, - as is the general way 
of drefling them; for they have not any tough inſide ſkin, 
like the pods of other peas. I wander that this ſort is not 
yet to be met with in our markets; unleſs the reaſon be, 
that the trading gardeners, who furniſh them, find that 


of them, that they-will ſoon devour-a whole crop, it they 


April, they will be fit for gathering at Midſummer. Their 
pods, when they are very young, and their tendrils, have 


tendrils of the hop and the vine. 


* 


A general rule to be obſerved in the planting of peas, is 


that the later they are ſown, the ſtronger and moiſter the 
ſoil ſhould be. $I 


5 Having hus delivered: the beſt, method for cultivating 
peas in the kitchen garden, we ſhall proceed to make ſuch 


obſervations as may be of uſe for obtaining large crops in 


the open field. 


Ml.. Liſle, for the greater eaſe and more certain guidance 


of country people, Who are apt to be perplexed by a long 
iſt of En names of different ſorts of field-peas, and 
of their ſeveral numerous varieties, judiciouſly ranges 


them under Een general heads, viz. the tender and the 
0 


hardy ſmall fort, and the tender and the hardy great 
ſort; under the one. or. the other of which claſſes. he 
thinks all kind of peas may properly he ranked, be- 
cauſe, they equally agree or diſagree with the ſame. ſoil. 
The tender pea, for example, is improper for a cold coun- 
try, or, which amounts to the ſame, for cold ground in a 
warm country; and the large pea, by reaſon of its great 
baulm, is not proper for ſtrong rich land, becauſe its haulm 
will there increaſe to, ſo, great a length, that it will not be 
able to bear pods. — ning ar in the year 1704, 


 Hatished him fully that the beſt. way to, make. peas, pod 


well, is to ſow them on a mellow mould, rendered light 
by plowing : and he thinks it right to roll the ground ſoon 


after they are ſown. 


Even the moſt general directions, and thereſore theſe 
e but be of ſervice to the huſhandman :- but more 


particular obſervations, and actual experiments properly 


diverſified, are ſtill much wanted in the culture of this, 
and indeed of all other podded grains, and ſucculent 
plants, whoſe importance, as deſtroyers of weeds, im- 


provers of land, and excellent, preparers: of it for other 


crops, is eſtabliſhed. beyond. diſpute. It is even a rule 
with farmers, not to ſow the ſame land a ſecond time with 
peas, till ſix, or at leaſt five years after the former crop of 
the ſame kind; becauſe, till then, the ground on which 
they grew will continue ſo. rich as to make them run 
luxuriantly to baulm, in a manner inconſiſtent with the 


bearing of much fruit. 


The common white pes does beſt on light ſandy. land, 


or on a rich looſe ſoil, It is generally ſown with a broad 


_ caſt, and only harrowed in. Three buſhels of theſe peas 


are the uſual allowance of ſeed for an acre of ground; and 
the common time ſor ſowing them is about the latter end 


of March, or the beginning of April, on warm land: hut 
a fortnight or three weeks later than this, will be early. 


enough on cold ground. If ſown in drills, which, 


th 11 is by far 
the. beſt way, a buſhel and a half af ſeed will he full enou 


enougk 
for an acre. à and, when they ars thus ſet regularly, 8 
ground may be ſtirred with a hoe, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and earth up the plants, by which they will be grestiy im- 
proved, and the peas will be much eaſier to cut in autumn; 
when they are ripe. . 8 pO le ee 


þ 


F 


2 The green and the maple rouncivals require a ſtronger | 
| ſoil than the white, and ſhould be. ſown alictle later in the 
ſprings alſo in drills, but farther aſunder, that is to fay, at 
the diſtance of at leaſt two feet and a half, or three feet 
from each other, becauſe they ate apt to grow rank, eſpe- 
cially in a wet ſeaſon. The ground between theſe rows 
ſhould be ſtirred two or three times with a hoe, which 
will not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by eartking up the 
peas, will greatly improve them, and alſo, render the land 


countries, but is ſeldom propagated here, except by curi- | 
ous. gentlemen, for their own table. The pods of this | 


their profit will not pay for the trouble and expence of de- 
fending theſe peas from birds, which are ſo excefively- fond 


are not very carefully kept off, If theſe peas are planted in 
t 


an agreeable acid flavour in ſallets; as have alſo the young 


fitter to receive whatever crop is put on it the following 
be gray and other large winter peas; as they are called; 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, becauſe they require a 
great deal of room. 'Fbe beſt time for ſowing of theſe is 
about the beginning of Mareb, when the weather is pretty 
dry; for if they are ſown in a very wet ſeaſon, they are 

apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground be cold. The diſtance 

between the rows ſhould here be at leaſt three ſeet, and 

theſe peas ſhould be ſown very thin in the rows: for if 
they are ſown toa thick, their haulm will ſpread ſo as to 
fill the ground, and they will ramble over each other ; by 
which means many of the plants will be-rotted; and hin- 

dered from bearing. The common allowance of theſe 
large peas, is two buſnels to an acre: hut that is certainly 
{vp boy conſiſts with the very thin ſo wing which is beſt 
th Gin n & Ac proce * $#4S5 £35. & S*00 3 Ges” 744 


The gray peas, in particular, thrive beſt on a ſtrot 
clayey land, in which they are commonly ſown wider fur- 
row. But by this method of ſowing, large peas, eſpecially, 
are always planted too thick, and at unequal depths,” which 
prevent their coming up regularly. For this reaſon, among 
Many others, all rank: growing plants, ſhould undoubtedly 
much more equally in all:r A e OF I ee 
II only a ſmall ſpot of ground be planted with theſe 
peaſe, a channel about two inches deep | may be wade with 
a hoe, guided by a line, the ſeeds may be dropped therein, 
and the earth may be drawn over them with a rake. 
this means they will be covered equally, and with tel | 
diſpatch, Lough not ſufficient for large fields, where; for 
this reaſon, a ſhallow furrow is commonly made with the 
plough, the ſeeds are ſcattered in it, and the earth is har- 
rowed over chem. The greateſt trouble then remaining 
is to keeꝑ the plants clear from weeds, and lay the euth 
up tg their roots, which, in countries where labour is 
dear, is very expenſive to have done with the hand- hoe; 
but may be eaſily effected by drawing a' horſe-hoe bo · 
tween: the rows. This will entirely eradicate the wels, 
Ric, the ſoil, rendercit mellow, and greatly, promote the = 
proper growth of the plants. 
All forts. of peaſe jove limed or marled land: but 
when they ate ſown late in the ſeaſon, the- ſoil ſhould 
be ſttong and moiſt; for they will then burn up and 
periſh in hot light land, or at leaſt not produce à crop 
worth taking the ground. The authors of the Jaifons 
Ruſtiguss approve of ſteeping them twenty-four _— 
water before they are ſown, as well as to „ 
bad and faulty from the good, to enable theſe laſt to 
the ſooner by being thus moiſtened. In general, the larger 
the pea is, and conſequently the later its uſual 33 
ripening, the earlier it ſnould be ſown, as experience 
directed, and as Mr. Liſle rightly iufers from the ſollou- 
ing curious obſervation, which, if dul attended to, may 
be of ſervice to huſtandmen and- gardeners, e, 
productive of ſome improvement ia the culture of © 
plant. £51050 C10 ene 15 eee ee 14 5 15 n 
In 1708, when the field and garden pesſe mere ment | 
foot bigb be obſerved on the very top of thets's-pitſe 0 
neft of buds of bloſſoms; lying in a bag together; if 
perceiving at the ſame time that there'was ee 
bloſſoms putting ſorth at the lower Joints, be Cattery 
that the crops of peaſe would. miſcarry that year, ald 


* 
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would not only have ſome top-kid; and that it would be 
vain to expect any on the lower joints, becauſe” they are 
always for warder in bloſſoming and kidding than the upper 
joints, and had not then the leaſt appearance of doing 
either. This afforded him ſome amuſements in reaſoning : 
but, not being fatisfied, in a day or two after looked again 
into theſe upper pods or bags of bloſſoms, and, upon dif- 
ſecting a number of them, found ſometimes in a fingle one 
/ near thirty bids of bloſſoms, two or three of which ſeemed 
uſually to have got the ſtart of the reſt, and to be bigger 
in bulk, and taller: moſt of the reſt ſeemed to'lie in a 
huddle, without making any gradations: but as he had 
never ſeen, excepting the crown pea (which carries all its 
bloſſoms in a tuft at top, like a nofegay) other peaſe put 
forth above two bloſſoms and kids at top, which feldom 
come to any good, he ſuſpected that the many bloſſoms in 
this pod, muſt form the ſucceflive gradations of bloſfom- 
ing joints, ariſing from that ſtock as from a common root, 
and that every bloffom ſhot forth in order, as it grew for- 
warder than the reſt, while the main ftem, * advancing | 
higher and higher, left behind the ſubaltern bloſſom of a 
lower joint. To be clear in this, he tied ſcarlet threads 
juſt under ſeveral of theſe pods, that he might know them 
again, and, as he expected, found in four or ſive days time 
a gradation of bloſſoms ariſing from joints with Jobous 
leaves above his ſcarlet threads, and the pod of bloſſoms | 
ſtill advanced on to the end, leaving behind farther joints 
of bloſſams, till the whole ſtock was ſpent. 
From this: obſervation Mr. Liſle ' infers, 1. That by 
looking into this pod, or purſe of buds, while it is) et ſo 
much in its infancy as only to be viewed by a magnifying 
glaſs, we may judge what hopes there are of a future erop, 
provided the ſucceeding months prove favourable; and, 
2. That we may learn from thence what ſort of peaſe to 
adapt to every fort of ground: * but, continues be, be- 
fore I enter on this part and uſe of the above: mentioned 
obſervation, I muſt, for the better underſtanding thereof, 
premiſe, that the farmers vary in their judgment in no 
one point ſo much as in the nature of the pea. Several ſorts 
of peaſe are commonly ſown' within the limits of the fame 
pariſh, and each af dhe perſoms who ſow them generally 
hay a ene to any other ſort than that Which he 
ſows, e pernagy deen difapporated of his expected re- 
turn from other peaſe, ' when he has ſowed them, and be- 
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ſome places two feet, and in others'two feet An A Half 
horſe-hoeing very difficult in many places, auf du 


'. wh * \ 
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| and Gilling up their pods; but a continuance. of cold rain 
for many days, is perhaps as prejudicial as too much heat 
or drought. The blueiſh bloom upon their leaves, and 
their expending backward the two outermoſt and largeſt 

leaves of their bloſſoms, are undbubted ſigns of great 
health and ' vigour. Mr. Liſle is of opinion, that they 


neither ripen not harden f well upon high grounds, as in 
the vallies, and conſequently that the former are not ſo fit 


for keeping as the latter - ee ee, 
#7 re the very few experiments on the eukute of 
peaſe in field, the following, which M. Duhattiel has given, 


afford a pretty ſtrong conviction of the benefits Whiefr arrſe 


from horſe-hoeing between tfieir OWD oo 
In April 1953, M. de Villiers,” one of that ingefifous = 
gentleman's cotreſpondents, ſowed a ſmall field in Cham 
pagne, with peaſe, in double rows. Not being provided 
with à proper inſtrument to hoe the intermediate ſpaces; 
he made uſe of a narrow angular kind of thare, which 
ſtitred only three or four inches an the out fide bf the rows. 
Almoſt all the peafe itr bis neighbourhood were e 
that year by a kind of vermin called vine-fretters. His 
wete hurt the leaſt of zuy; Which was probably owing to 
the greater vigour of the plants, or the inſects being killed 
by the ſtirring of the ground. By a conipatfſon which he 
made of the produce of this ſpot, he found that it yielded 
fix times as much as the ſame extent of the beſt land in 
the ſame county. In a good year, fays M. Duhamel; 
the difference would not have been fb great; but ſtill this 
experiment ſhews: thut plants cultivated in the new ot 
horſe-hoeing way, ure better able to reſiſt the inclemericies 
of the ſeaſons, and other accidents, than thoſe whith ate 
cultivated according to the old method.... 
The next year; M. de Villers, being provided 'vith'M. 
Dubamel's drill and horſe hoe, ſowed peaſe again in ro, In 
afunl- 
der. But this diſtance was ſo narrow that it rendered the 
ſe im- 


pracklendle in others. He was thetefore wbHged'to's 
other means of ſtirring the ground, in whith, nor 
btanding this, his peaſe Avuriſhed extrethely; \aril 


re 


The ſame gentleman drilled peſt again, i Ty Ek, 1 4 
ſtrong heavy ſoil, in which no one had ever heftüred to 


ſow any in the common huſbandry. They grew 48 
as if tlie ground had been ever ſoflt for them, and pie! 
half as much again as any fown' in the commoi Wa) 
ſides the ſaving in the ſeed, which in peaſe füt driff 
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mixed lan Ju 

Clay ; for 

haulm, and be inconſiſtent with the main deſign of fow- 
ing them early, which is, that 

fruit to maturity in due tit 

muſt be in g 

great pea; 


— 

Ee e f to0''gr nereaſe of its 
* m, which is naturally ſhort; and; hotwithſta anding⸗ 
the coldneſs of the foil, there heed be no doubt but that 
all the kids'will ripen.“ ee art are e e 
1 Moderate rains are-of dinger fervite"to-peaſs-whille 
e grow, and particularly zt their time of bloſſomir g 
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bout one half. They wete ſown in double rde, Wi 
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turn brown and 
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wbich we ſhall here give in 0 own words. 
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PEA 


A few years ago, ſays he, I had a plentiful crop of 
peaſe on a ten acre piece, which lies near my houſe : 
when they were full podded and nearly ripe, I had them 
hooked in the uſual manner; but before I could get them 
in, there came a heavy ſhower of rain, which wetted them 


through and through; and the dull heavy weather, with 


quent ſhowers, which followed, prevented their drying 
for a conſiderable time. EAI EE 

6 cauſed the wads to be from time to time turned, to 
prevent the haulm from rotting; and at length a few days 
ſunſhine dried them enough to be inned; for as they lay 
hollow, the wind was greatly aſſiſtant to the operation. 

“ Before I got them in, on examining ſome of the pods, 
J found that the peaſe were all ſprouted to a. conſiderable 
length: this was what I had expected, as I gave my crop 


over for loſt, till after a little recollection, as the weather | 


5 continued fine, I determined to threſh them in the 
« This was accordingly done; and the corn, after it was 
caſt and riddled to ſeparate-it from the rubbiſh, was dried 
du my mat. Killa. ned 0 bar er et $4 
„„ When this operation was over, I began to reflect in 
what manner I ſhould diſpoſe of my peaſe, being ſenſible 
that they could not be proper for ſeed, and ſtanding no 
chance of diſpoſing of them to any advantage in the 
At length, as it was then a time of war, and of 
courſe there was a great demand for pork for the uſe of 


the navy, I determined to buy in a conſiderable number of |. 


lean hogs, that I might by their means conſume this crop 


on my own premiſes, and in that manner make the moſt | g 


of it. | | WS 1: 104.5 an 
6 expectations were more. than anſwered, for. I 
found, by repeated experience, that three buſhels. of the 


peaſe I have mentioned went nearly as, far in fattening the 
hogs J bought, as four buſhels got in dry and hard in the 


manner uſually practiſed. 


turned out to my advantage; for, ſince that time, I have | | 


been quite indifferent as to the weather in which my peaſe 


are hooked, being rather better pleaſed, as far as relates to 


them, with wet, than dry weather: but if the weather happens 


to be dry at the time they ate ripe, I always cauſe as many | 
as I want for feeding my hogs, which are not a few in a | 


year, to be regularly malted in the ſame manner, nearly, as 


my barley : this management has, of late ſucceeded very | 


well with me, and I therefore intend to continue it. 
«© Beſides feeding my hogs with theſe malted peaſe, I 

have beſides often given them to my horſes, with which 

they agree very well, and are heartening food. . 

* CC 


urkey s will fatten apace on them alſo, and be fine 


; 


* 


meat. | VVV 
„ have applied my malted peaſe to many other uſes, 
which I have not, at preſent, time to enumerate: but 


were they only uſed for feeding hogs and horſes, it is till | 
worth while to prepare ſome in this manner eyery year.” | 


Muſeum Ruſlicum, vol. I. page 109. 

EASE-BOLT, neaſe aul iat u £5] 

p PEAT), a ſpecies of earth uſed in many countries for 
las 5 i. | | | 
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which they may be profitably employed as a manure. 

„ The more general, ſays he, a manure is in its uſes, 
of ſo much the more value is it to the farmer; and, of all 
ſorts of manures, perhaps aſhes agree with the greateſt va- 


riety of ſoils and. crops: aſhes, therefore, ſhould, one 


would imagine, be had in univerſal requeſt, for the pur- 
poſe of dreſſing land; but the misfortune is, no great 
plenty can be procured, and the few that are to be got 
fetch a large price : this deters the farmer for making uſe 
of them often as manure. | 


o 
» * 


« ] muſt, however, except one ſort of aſhes, which 
are on all accounts valuable; I mean peat or;turf-aſhes : 
theſe are, in moſt. places, eaſy to be procured, coſt no 


great matter, and have a wonderful effect on almoſt every 
foil and,crop. -, You. may believe what I ſay, as I have 


had many years experience of their good qualities, 


Under the article As$HEs we have given ſome account | 

of the uſes of thoſe made from peat; and. ſhall here add 
the obſervations of a, very intelligent huſbandman, with 
regard to the value of thoſe aſhes, and the ſeveral crops'to | 


PEA 


aſhes, abound, have a moſt happy effect. in promoting, ye. 
getation; and if uſed with diſcretion, the increaſe pron ng 


uperior quality and virtue in 
K Pale, which will 


r oo and 
Whenever a crack appears, out which the ſmoke 
e lays.on more peat; and 

Which may eaſily be 
E.0 .the workman muſt run 
a ſtrong pole into the heap. in as many places as is neceſ- 
i > air. When ma- 


if the fire ſlackens too much within 


muſt therefore be uſed with caution, With reſpect to peat- 
aſhes, almoſt the only danger proceeds from laying them on 


cheſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs chan half 


- 9 


that quantity is fully ſufficient, | - 


the ſowing the corn, they would make the wheat too rank, 


and. do more barm than good; was the ſpreading this 
nanure, « „the corn 


| could not poſſibly during the winter ſeaſon be benefited by 


1 


lighter warmer lands in wheat, I ſow only four buſhels at 
this ſeaſon. | | 8 
« The winter-dreſſing is, I imagine, of great ſervice: 
trifling as the quantity may ſeem, it warms the roots of 
the plants, brings it moderately forward, preſerves its ver- 
dure, and diſpoſes it to get into a growing ſtate the firſt 
fine weather after Chriſtmas. 5445 
« About the latter end of February, or the beginning of 
March, on the above-mentioned heavy lands in wheat I 
beſtow another drefling of aſhes, by ſowing of them on 
every acre eight buſhels more : on my light lands, in this 
ſecond dreſſing, I allow only fix buſhels. . 
e Theſe aſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt 
ſervice, without _ probability of — if rain falls 
within a few days after the drefling is laid on, it is waſhed 
in, and has a happy effect on the ſucceeding crop, co- 
operating with the manure that was laid on in November: 
if, on the contrary, dry weather for a long continuance 
ſucceeds, the firſt winter-drefling has its full effect, and 
the quantity laid on in the ſpring is in fact ſo ſmall, that 
there is very little probability of its burning or hurting the 
crop. | 
1 This method has ſucceeded very well with me, and I 
have no reaſon to think it can fail with any one elſe. 
« This excellent manure is, I find, of great uſe in the 
turnep-huſbandry on many accounts, particularly as it 
much contributes to preſerve the young crop from being 
devoured by the fly. 
« When I ſow my turneps, before I harrow in the ſeed, 
J have eight buſhels of theſe aſhes ſtrewed by hand on every 
acre, ard when the plants ſhew their firſt leaves above 
ground, I ſow on every acre four buſhels more: by this 
management my crops ſeldom fail, when at the ſame time 
ſome of my neighbours ſow their turnep-land three or four 
times over. | | e140 
“ But one of the principal advantages derived from 
theſe aſhes I have not yet mentioned, which is the ve 
great ſervice they are of to every kind of artificial paſ- 
ture. 
4c Saintfoin receives great benefit from this manure, and 
ſo does clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, provided it is laid on 
with diſcretion : the proper ſeaſon is about the month of 
February: the quantity muſt be regulated by the nature of 
the crop and ſoil ; but, in my opinion, it 22 in 
any inftance to exceed thirty Wincheſter buſhels.” Clover, 
with the help of this manure, grows with great luxuriance, 
inſomuch that I have often had two large crops of hay 
from the ſame field in a year, and good autumn feed after- 
wards. | | 
« But the effect of it is moſt ſeen in tares or vetches, 
and on them it is I beſtow moſt of this manure, as they 
will bear it, being a very ſucculent plant. I had laſt ſum- 
mer a crop of tare-hay that was aſtoniſhing, by the help 
of theſe aſhes, being above three large loads on an acre. 
The field contained fix acres ; it was adryith loam, and not 
very rich, In the beginning of February I cauſed ten 
buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure, to be ſtrewed on each acre : 
immediately after the firſt rains had waſhed them in, the 
ſame quantity was in like manner ſpread, and about the 
middle of March I beſtowed on each acre fix buſhels more 
for the laſt dreſſing. I am fond of dividing my entire quan- 
tities, thinking my crops are thereby leſs expoſed to the 
danger of being burned, and the manure is beſides more 


— 


gradual and laſting in its effects. 
My tares came on amazingly, but they run chiefly to 
haulm, which was what I wiſhed, not having any deſire of 
ſaving the ſeed, but intending to make the crop in hay: 
my only fear was, that it would rot on the ground before 
it was in a proper condition to cut ; but this I luckily 
eſcaped, by the ſoil being tolerably dry, and by the fine- 
neſs of the weather. It was ſo heavy in the ſwarth, that I 
was obliged to pay an extraordinary price for mowing it. 
I have obſerved above, that I was fearful my tares 
would have rotted on the ground before they were fit to 
cut ; this was owing entirely to the invigorating quality of 
| the aſhes, which by their ſalts, &c. promoted the growth 
of the 22 "yn to luxutiance. | 
Before I well knew the great fertilizing quality of 
theſe aſhes, I loſt, by improper — ne * 
acre piece of hog-peaſe. I laid on this field, ſoon after the 


and occupy 


REI 


aſhes at one drefling : this brought them fot wird a great 
pace, but at harveſt I found, to my grief, I had ſcarcely 
any corn, for I had overdone it in laying on ſo much, and 
the peaſe were run all to haulm. 3 c 

⏑ Ever ſince this accident I have declined uſing them 


on 


a common drefling for my peaſe ; and this I have been the 
more induced to do, as; in ſeveral little experimenits I have 
ſince made, I have found it extremely difficult to apporg 
tion the ſeveral quantities which ought to be laid on E 
ſoils when ſown with peaſe; for the quantity that has one 
year ſucceeded very well with me, has the. next; owing to 
the difference of ſeaſons, on the ſame ſoil, in another. 
part of the ſame field, totally diſappointed me; ſo that, 
for peaſe, I efteem it a very critical manure, therefore 
very cautiouſly to be uſed. | 
«© The effects of this manure will be viſible at leaſt 
three years, and it does not, like ſome others; leave the 
land in an impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are exhauſt- 
ed and ſpent. | 664: af 
«© Peat - aſhes are not ſo certain a manure for barley and 
oats as for the winter- corn: for as theſe ate quick growers, 
upy the land but a few months, this warm manure 
is often apt to puſn them forward too faſt, and make them 
run too much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean imma- 
ture grain. Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged 


4 To get a good crop of barley, I often ſow it after 
turneps; which have two light dreſſings of aſhes, in the 
manner above deſcribed. | | 

s When the turneps are fed off, or drawn, I give the 
field, if the ſeaſon permits, a good ploughing: if they 
were fed off, the land will want no more afhes ; but if they 
were drawn, and either carried into another ground to feed 

or given to my ſtall-fed oxen, I ſtrew on each acre, 
after this ploughing, five Wincheſter buſhels of aſhes, 
leaving them to be waſhed in by the firft rain. In this 
manner I let the land lie till I give it the ſecond and laft 
ploughing before it is ſown. The manure has by this ma- 
nagement the deſired effect, and the barley generally pro- 
duces full and heavy ears. 3 5 | 
„When I fow my barley after turneps, I give the land 
only two ploughings, becauſe the ſoil was before much 
looſened by the hoeings beſtowed on the turneps ; but in 
other caſes' I am fond of allowing three, and ſometimes 
four ploughings to my lands deſtined for barley ; and I ge- 
nerally find it anſwer very well; for many years experience 
has convinced me, that upon a fine tilth barley always 
thrives beſt, and yields moſt : in fact, the crop is almoſt 
always governed by the condition of the land, and a well- 
tilled ſoil is leſs expoſed to danger in an untoward ſeaſon. 

«© Peat-aſhes approach, in their effects on the ſeveral 
crops on which they are laid, to coal - ſoot; but two-thirds 
of the quantity that is uſed of ſoot, will be ſufficient of 
the aſhes, as they are in a much ſtronger degree, impreg- 
nated with a vegetative power; and they are, beſides, in 
moſt places eaſier procured in quantities, and at a cheaper 
rate. N 

„It may poſſibly be objected, that this manure requires 
great nicety in the application: I allow it does; yet every 
intelligent farmer, who knows the nature and qualities 
of the ſoils of his feveral fields, will ſoon be able, with 
| great preciſion, to judge how much he ought to lay on 
each acre : his chief care at firſt ſhould be not to overdo 
it; for therein conſiſts the principal danger; though, after 
all, theſe aſhes will, at the worſt, unleſs laid on in very 
great exceſs indeed, only occaſion the inexperienced farmer 
the perhaps partial loſs of a ſingle crop; for the ſucceeding 
year they will, in all probability, have a very ſalutary 


— 


* 
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effect on the land, and fometimes even repay the preced- 
« W for a 


hen the error is in the exceſs, it is very ca 
farmer to avoid falling into it; for, independent of every 
other conſideration, the ſole view of leſſening his expences 
will, it is imagined, ſufficiently induce him to be attentive 
to this particular. * | MORT Ween 

« When peat. is burnt for the ſake of its aſhes in ſum- 
mer time, it is neceſſary that ſome care ſhould be taken to 
defend them from the too powerful] influence of the ſun, 
air, dews, rains, &c. or great part of their virtue would 
be ea:aled and exhauſted. If the quantity of aſhes pro- 


peaſe * up, threeſcore Wincheſter buſhels of theſe 
. i 


cured is not very great, they may be eaſily put under 
| | cover 


p EN n 


cover in & barn, cart- lodge or hovel ; but large quantities] do if removed in the ſpring. They ſhould be ſet, at 
mult neceſſarily, to avoid expence, be kept abroad ; | leaſt, a foot aſunder every way, that they may have ſuffi 
and when. this is the caſe, they ſhould be ordered as | cient room to grow in: for the roots of this plant multi- 
follows. | ply ſo exceedingly, that if planted at a ſmaller diſtance, 
« A dry ſpot of ground muſt be choſen z and on this | they will meet together in the ſpace of a year, and after. 
the aſhes are to be laid in a large heap, as near as poſlible | wards ſoon rot one another in the winter. 
in the form of a cone ſtanding on its baſe, the top as | Their favourite ſituation is moiſt, and ſomewhat ſhady 
ſharp pointed as poſſible : when this is done, let the whole | and if planted in ſuch places they will flouriſh amazingly 


be covered thinly over with a coat of foil, to defend the | Miller's Gard. Dict. | 
heap from the weather : the circumjacent earth, provided 


it is not too light and crumbly, will always ſerve for this 
rpoſe. 

TWben thus guarded, the heap may very ſafely be left 
till January or February, when it is in general the ſeaſon 
for ſpreading it: but, before it is uſed, it is always beſt to 
ſift the aſhes, that the cinders, ſtones, and half burnt 
turf, may be ſeparated from them. | 

„This may, perchance, by many be eſteemed an un- 
neceſſary trouble ; but experience, which is the beſt guide, 


has convinced me, that by this means I can better aſcer- |'comb-pots are alſo made of it, and the ſides and roofs-of 


tain the quantity that ought to be ſown on the ſeveral ſorts | ovens are plaiſtered with it ; and, being rightly managed, 


of land; for the ſmall powdered aſhes, being equal in] it combines into a flower almoſt as ſtrong as plaiſter of 


quality, are of courſe equal in effect; whereas, when | Paris. Mor eton's Northamptonſhire. 

there has been any other mixture with them, the effect | PERRY, the name of a very pleaſant and wholeſome 
| has often been greater or leſs than I could have wiſhed. | liquor extracted from pears, in the ſame manner as cyder 
| Thus, when I mentioned the number of buſhels I ftrew | is from apples. See the article CyDER. , 
| on an acre, it is always to be underſtood of fifted aſhes : The beſt pears for perry, or at leaſt the ſorts which 
ſhould any farmer be inclined to try them rough as they | have been hitherto deemed the fitteſt for making this li- 
are firſt produced after burning, the quantity to be allowed | quor, are fo exceflively tart and harſh, that no mortal can 
for an acre muſt be more in proportion to the mixture'of | think of eating them as fruit; for even hungry ſwine will 
other matter that is in them I | not eat them, nay, hardly ſo much as ſmell to them. Of 
| . «6 Theſe peat-aſhes are almoſt, as I have already ob- theſe the Boſbury pear, the Bareland pear, and the horſe 
ſerved, a general manure ſuited-to every ſoil. On cold | pear, are the moſt eſteemed for perry in Worceſterſhire, 
clay they warm the too compact particles, diſpoſe it to | and the ſquaſh pear, as it is called, in Glouceſterſhire; in 
| ferment, crumble, and of courſe fertilize, and, in fine, | both which counties, as well as in ſome of the adjacent 


PENNY-earth, a term uſed by the farmers for a ha 
loamy, or ſandy earth, with a very large quantity of ſea 
ſhells intermixed in it; ſome of which being round and 
flat, and in ſome meaſure reſembling pieces of money, 
have occaſioned the earth's being called by this name. It 
is an earth not eaſily dug, but is uſually undermined with 
pickaxes, and then falls in large lumps ; which, with the - 
froſts, break to pieces, and leave the ſhells looſe, It ig 
prepared by breaking and mixing well with water, and 
then makes very deſirable floors. The Jerſey combers 


| not only afliſt it in diſcloſing and diſpenſing its great vege- | parts, they are planted in the hedge-rows and moſt com- 

| tative powers, but alſo bring to its aid a conſiderable pro- mon fielde. ; 7 | 

| portion of. ready prepared aliment for plants. | - There is this advantage attending- pear trees, that they 

| „On light lands theſe aſhes have a different effect: | will thrive on land where apples will not ſo much as live, 

| here the pores are too large to be affected, or farther ſe- | and that ſome of them grow to fuch a ſize, that a ſingle 
| parated by the ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, 


pear tree, particularly of the Boſbury and the ſquaſh kind, 


being cloſely attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles, | has frequently been known to yield, in one ſeaſon, from 


of which this earth is generally compoſed, this manure | one to four hogſheads of perry. The Boſbury pear is 

diſpoſes them, by means of its ſalts, to attract the moiſture | thought to yield the moſt laſting and moſt vinous liquor. 
| contained in the air: by this operation, the plants which . e pear, the Harpary pear, the Drake peat, 
1 grow on theſe porous ſoils, are prevented from being | the Mary pear, the Lullum -pear, and ſeveral others of 
N ſcorched up and burnt; and if they want, which the 


y the harſheſt kinds, are eſteemed the beſt for perry, but 
generally do, more nouriſhment than the land is of itſelf | the redder or more tawny they are, the more they are 


| capable of affording, this is readily and abundantly ſup- | preferred. Pears, as well as apples, ſhould be full ripe 
| | plied by this uſeful manure. OT, 


| before they are ground, © | os 
i un large farms it is very uſual to fee all the home- | Dr. Beale, in his general advertiſements concerning 
I fields rich and well-mended by the yard-dung, &c. where- | cyder, ſubjoined to Mr. Evelyn's Pomona, diſapproves af 
J as the more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, 


Palladius's ſaying, that perry will keep during the winter, 
i _ out of heart, for want of proper manure being ap- | but that it turns ſour as ſoon as the weather begins to be 
© | plied in time. 5 | 


« Whilſt the farmers depend almoſt entirely on their 
 yard-dung, this cannot fail being the caſe ; for dung is of 
| very heavy carriage : they are willing, therefore, to drop | pears ; that he had often tried the juice of the Boſbury 
is it as near home as poſſible, being in this way able to do a | 
| great deal more work in the ſame ſpace of time: but would 
they once try the virtue of peat-aſhes, all their lands 
might be alike improved, though at a very conſiderable | 
| diſtance from the home-ſtall ; for ſo few of them are re- 

TON quired, and they are ſo light of carriage, that a ſingle 
tumbril will hold as many as ought, in moſt caſes, 'to be 
laid on two acres of land; by which means, when theſe 
aſhes are uſed as a dreſſing for the diſtant fields, it coſts 
the farmer leſs in carriage than does that of the ſtable- 
dung for his home-fields.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. 
. page 222. | 
] — ENNY-ROYAL, the name of an herb, that propa- 
i gates itſelf very faſt by its numerous trailing branches, 
| which faſten themſelves to the ground at every joint, and 
it from thence put forth roots and new ſhoots. Nothin 
* therefore is requiſite in order to its culture, but to cut off | Sg ve 
| ſome of thoſe rooted branches, and to tranſplant them | poultry, that it would naturally appear a very ealy =o 
| into other beds. This ſhould be done in September, that | to breed them up from young; but the proper food of on 
| the young plants may have time to fix, and gather ſtrength | is not ſufficiently enquired into. Though they es Ain 
before the winter comes on: for by this means they will | whep full grown and. in health, yet they have recour gk 
yield a much larger crop the next ſummer, than they would | their young ſtate, and when fick, to another ee preying 
3 1 8 


ous liquors were medicated by boiſing, before they wars 
laid up in order to be kept. Ses the article CYDER. _ 4 
PHEASANT, a bird ſo nearly allied to our commo 


preying on ſeveral inſeAs, and that in a very voracious: 
manner. | 
The young pheaſants and partridges prey upon ants; 
and they will never ſucceed with us, if they have not a 
quantity of ants to have recourſe to, as ſoon as, 
they leave their rooſt in a morning. When muſty corn, 
or want of due care in cleaning their houſes, has made 
them fick, a repaſt of ants will often recover them. When 
that fails, they may be offered millepedes or earwigs, or 
both together, which will always do much better than 
either ſingly. To this medicine muſt be added a proper 
care that their common food of corn be very ſweet, their 
habitation kept nicely clean, and their water ſhifted twice 
a day. They muſt not be let out of the houſe in a morn- 
ing till the dew is off the ground; and after fun-ſet they 
muſt be immediately taken in again: in the heat of the 
day they muſt be allowed to baſk in the ſun in a dry ſandy 
place. With theſe regulations the birds of this kind will 
ſucceed much better than they uſually do. The pheaſant 
is a bird of a ſullen diſpoſition, and, when the coupling 
time is over, there are ſeldom found more than one in a 
place, Philoſ. Tranſ. No 23. | 
PIGEON, the name of a well known bird, and of 
which here are two kinds, the wild and the tame; the 
latter differ from the former only in bigneſs and familiarity : 
the wild uſually perch upon trees, being ſeldom. ſeen on 
the ground. Pigeons are of various ſorts, ſuch as car- 
riers, powters, runts, turbets, &c. See CARRIERS, 
&c. | T1 8 ; | ; | | 
There are two ſeaſons when you may eaſily procure a 
ſufficient ſtock of pigeons, viz. May and Auguſt : for at 
theſe ſeaſons there are a great number of young pigeons, 
which may then be purchaſed very reaſonably. ES 
P1G6tONn HovsE, a houſe erected full of holes within 
for the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe called 
a dove-cote. B Be, 
Any lord of a manor may build a pigeon-houſe on his 
land, but a tenant cannot do it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons within a certain 
diſtance of the pigeon - houſe, they ate liable to pay a for- 
feiture. 3 wg 
In order to ere& a pigeon-houſe to advantage, it will 
be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to pitch upon a convenient 
ſituation, of which none is more proper than the middle 


a timorous diſpoſition, and the leaſt noiſe they hear 
frightens them. 
houſe, it muſt depend entirely upon the number of birds 
intended to be kept ; but it is better to have it too large 
than too little; and as to its form, the round ſhould be 
preferred to the ſquare ones; becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſil 
come at them in the former as in the latter. It is alſo 
much more commodious ; becauſe you may, by means of 
a ladder turning upon an axis, eafily viſit all the neſts in 
the houſe, without the leaſt difficulty; which cannot ſo 
eaſily be done in a ſquare-houſe. | 
the pigeon-houſe, the wall ſhould be covered with tin 
plates to a certain height, about a foot and a half. will be 
ſufficient ; but they ſhould project out three or four inches 
at the top, to prevent their clambering any higher. 
The pigeon-bouſe ſhould be placed at no great diſtance 
from water, that the pigeons may carry it to their youn 
ones ; and their carrying it in their bills will warm it, an 
render it more wholeſome in cold weather. 
The boards that cover the pigeon-houſe ſhould be well 
. Joined together, ſo that no rain may penetrate through it. 
And the whole building ſhould be covered with hard 
plaſter, and white-waſhed within and without, white be- 
ing the moſt pleaſing colour to pigeons. There muſt be 
no window, or other opening, in the pigeon-houſe to the 


are very fond of. the ſun, eſpecially in winter. | 
he neſts or covers in a pigeon-houſe, ſhould conſiſt of 
ſquare holds made in the walls of a ſize ſufficient to admit 
the cock and hen to ſtand in them. The firſt range of theſe 
neſts ſhould not be leſs than four feet from the ground, 
| That the wall underneath being ſmooth, the rats may not 
be able to reach them. Theſe nelts ſhould be placed in 


quincunx order, and not directly over one another. Nor 


Wich regard to the ſize of the pigeon- 


In order to hinder rats from climbing up the outſide of | 


eaſtward ; theſe ſhould always face the ſouth, for pigeons | 


muſt they be continued any higher than within three feet 


PIK 


of che top of che wall: and the upper row ſhould be co 


vered with a board projecting a conſiderable diſtance from 


the wall, for fear the rats ſhould find means to climb the 
outſide of the houſe. Ke f 
M. Duhamel thinks that pigeons neither feed upon the 
reen corn, nor have bills ſtrong enough to ſearch for- its 
eeds in the earth; but only pick up the grains that are not 
covered, which would infallibly become the prey of other 
animals, or be dried up by the ſun. From the time of 
the ſprouting of the corn, ſays he, pigeons live chiefly upon 
the ſeeds of wild uncultivated plants, and therefore leſſen 
conſiderably the yay of weeds that would otherwiſe 
ſpring up; as will appear from a juſt eſtimate of the quan- 
tity of grain neceſlary to feed all the pigeons of a well- 
ſtocked dove-houſe.” But Mr. Worlidge and Mr. Liſle 
alledge facts in ſupport of the contrary opinion. "The lat- 
ter relates, that a farmer in his neighbourhood aſſured him 
he had known an acre ſowed with peas, and rain coming 
on ſo that they could not be harrowed in, every pea was 
fetched away in half a day's time by pigeons: and the 
former ſays, It is to be obſerved, that where the flight 
of pigeons falls, there they fill themſelves and away, and 
return again where they firſt roſe, and ſo proceed over a 
whole piece of ground, if they like it. Although you 
cannot.perceive any grain above the ground, they know 


of about two or three acres ſown with peas, that they de- 
voured at leaſt three parts in four of the ſeed, which, I am 
ſure, could not be. all above the ſurface of the ground. 


ſerved; having ſown a ſmall plat of peas in my garden, 
near a pigeon-houſe, and covered them ſo well that not a 
| pea appeared above ground, In a few 'day, a parcel of 
| pigeons were hard at work in diſcovering this hidden trea- 
| ſure; and in a few days more I had not above two or three 
| peas left out of about two quarts that were planted ; for 


| what they could not find before, they found when the buds 


appeared, notwithſtanding they were hoed in, and well 
| covered, Their ſmelling alone directed them, as I ſup- 
| poſed, becauſe they followed the ranges exaAly. The in- 
jury they do at harveſt on the peas, vetches, &c. is ſuch 
that we may rank them among the greateſt enemies the 
poor huſbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe 
he may not ere a pigeon-houſe, whereby to have a ſhare 


of a ſpacious court-yard, becauſe pigeons are naturally of | of his own ſpoils ;, none but the rich being allowed this 


privilege, and ſo ſevere a law being alſo made to protect 
theſe winged thieves, that a man cannot' eacounfer them, 
even in defence of his own property. You have therefore 
no remedy againft them, but to affright them away by 
noiſes, or ſuch like. You may, indeed, ſhoot at them; 


4 


take them in a net, cut off their tails,. and let them go; 
by which means you will impound them : for when | > 


weakening of which, they remain priſoners at home.” 


a humourous ſtory 
bouring farmer's complaining to him, that his pigeons 
were a great nuiſance to his land, and did ſad miſchief to 


pF treſpaſſing, The farmer, improving the hint, ſteeped a 
parcel of peas in an infuſion of coculus indicus, or ſome 
other intoxicating drug, and ſtrewed them upon his 
grounds. The pigeons ſwallowed them, and ſoon re- 
mained motionleſs on the field: upon which the farmer 
threw a net over them, incloſed them in it, and carried 
them to'an empty barn, from whence he ſent the gentle- 
man word that he had followed his directions with regard 
to the pounding of his pigeons, and deſired him to come 
a ed hes nor 8 


———— — 


| + PIGGIN, alittle pail or tub, with an erect handle. 
_ PIEE, a name given in ſome counties to what is gene- 
rally called a fork, uſed for carrying ſtraw, &c. from the 
barn, cocking of barley, &c. CV 

PINE, the name of a foreſt tree, of which there are 
various ſpecies, but two only that 'deferve cultivating; 
namely, the Scotch - pine, and the white pine, Seine 


called in England lord Weymoutls, or New England 


pme. : 


how to find it. I have ſeen them lie ſo much upon a piece 


That their ſmelling is their principal ditector, I have ob- 


but you muſt not kill them; or you may, if you can, 
are in their houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops 
of them, but by the ſtrength of their tails, after the thus 


Mr. Worlidge's impounding the pigeons reminds me of 
a gentleman who, upon a neigh- 


his corn, replied jokingly, Pound them, if yau catch them 


The 


places lo 


in the gardens of the late duke of Argyle at W 
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The Scotch-pine, ſo called from its growing naturally 
on the mountains of Scotland, is the tree that affords the 


red or yellow deal, which is the moſt durable of any of 


the kinds yet known. The leaves of this tree are pretty 


broad and ſhort, of a greyiſh colour, growing two out of 


each ſheath ; the cones are ſmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow * ; they are of a light colour, and the ſeeds 
are ſmall. 3 1 


* 


planted numbers of the trees upon peat bogs, where they- 
have made great progreſs. I | 2 them in 
clay, where they have ſucceeded far beyond expectation; 


” = a” 


ave alſo p 


. 


and upon ſand, gravel, and chalk, they likewiſe thrive as | 


well; but as they do not grow near ſo faſt upon gravel 
and ſand, as. upon , moiſt ground, fo the wood is much 


” 
* 


Preferable; for thoſe trees which have been cut down 
upon moiſt ſoils, where they have made the greateſt pro- 


| when they have been fawn out into boards, have 
not been valuable, the wood has been white, and of a 
looſe texture; whereas thoſe which have grown upon 
.dry gravelly ground, have proved nearly equa] to the bet 

foreign deals; ang I doubt not but thoſe plantations, 
which of late years have been made of theſe trees, 
will, in the next age, not only turn greatly to the advantage 
of their poſſeſſors, but alſo become a national benefit. 

The white pine is one of the talleſt trees of all the 
ſpecies, often growing a hundred feet high, as I have been 
credibſ informed. The bark of this tree is very ſmooth 
and delicate, eſpecially when young ; the. leaves are long 
and flender, five growing out of each ſheath; the 
branches are pretty cloſely garniſhed with them, ſo make 
'a fine appearance; the cones are long, ſlender, and Ty | 
looſe, opening with the firſt warmth of the ſpring: ſo 


* 


' that if they are not gathered in winter, the ſcales open 


and let out the ſeeds. The wood of this ſort is eſteemed 


for making of maſts for ſhips; it is in England called 


lord Weymouth's, or New England pine, as hath been 
already obſerved. As the wood of this tree was generally 
thought of great ſervice to the navy, there was a law made 
in the ninth year of queen Anne, for the preſervation of 
the trees, and to encourage their growth in America; 
and it is within forty years paſt theſe trees Megan to be 
8 in England in any plenty, though there were 
ſome large trees of this ſort growing in two or three 
before, particularly at lord Weymouth's, at 
ongleet, Sir Wyndham Knatchbull's in Kent; and it 
has been chiefly from the ſeeds of the latter that the much 
greater number of theſe trees now in England have been 
raiſed; for although there has annually been ſome of the 
ſeeds brought from America, yet thoſe. have been few in 
compariſon to the produce of the trees in Kent: many, of 
the trees, which have been raiſed from the ſeeds of thoſe 
trees, now produce plenty of the ſeeds, particularly thoſe 
itton, 
which annually produce large quantities of cones, which 
his grace, when living, moſt generouſly diſtributed to all 
the curious. Ks VCF 
All the ſorts of pines are propagated by ſeeds, which 
are produced in hard woody cones; the way to get the 
ſeeds out of theſe cones, which are cloſe, is to lay them 
before a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, 
and then the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the cones 
are kept entire, the ſeeds will remain good ſome years, ſo 
that the ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let them remain 


n 


—— 


in the cones, until the time for ſowing the ſeeds: if the 


cones are kept in a warm place in ſummer, they will open, 


and emit the ſeeds; but if they are not expoſed too much 


to heat, many of the ſorts will remain entire ſome years, 
eſpecially thoſe which are cloſe and compact; and the 
ſeeds, which have been taken out of cones of ſeven 2 
old, have grown very well, ſo that theſe may be tranſport- 
ed to any diſtance, provided the cones are well ripened, 


and properly put up. 


The, beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds of pines, is ahout 
the end of March; when the ſeeds are ſown, the place 


| ould be covered with nets to keep off birds, otherwiſe, 


This fort grows well upon, almoſt every ſoil ; I have 1 


PIN 


filled with light loamy earth, which may be removed 
from one fituation to another, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year; but if there is a large quantity of the feeds, ſo 
as to require a good ſpace to receive them, they ſhould 
be ſown on an eaſt or north-eaſt border, where may 
be ſcreened from the ſun, whoſe heat is very injuri = 
od. That 


” * 


theſe plants at their firſt appearance above grou 

ſeeds, which are ſown in pots or boxes, ſhould alfa be 
placed in a ſhady ſituation, but not under trees; and if 
they are ſcreened from the ſun with mats, at the time 
when the plants firſt come up, it will be a good method 
„„ IL ĩð 

. When the plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clean from weeds, and, in very dry ſeaſons, if they are 
now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will forward 
their growth; but this'muſt be done with great care and 
caution, for if they are haſtily watered, it will waſh the 
tender plants out of the ground, or lay them down flat, 
which often rots their ſhanks ; and when this is too often 
repeated, it will have the ſame effect; ſo that unleſs it is 


judiciouſly performed, it will be the beſt way to give them 


none, but only ſcreen them from the fun, 
If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a-good me- 
thod to thin them gently.about.the beginning of July. 
The plants, which are drawn up, may then be planted 
on other beds, which ſhould be. prepared ready to receive 
them, for they ſhould be immediately planted as they are 
drawn up, becauſe their tender roots are ſoon dried and 
ſpoiled at this ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be 
done, if poſſible, in claudy or rainy weather, and then 
the plants will draw out with better roots, and will ſoon 
put out new fibres again; but if the weather ſhould prove 
clear and dry, the plants ſhould be ſhaded every day from 
the ſun with mats, and now and then gently refreſhed 
with water. In drawing up of the plants, there ſhould 
be great care taken not to diſturb the roots of the plants 
left demaining in the ſeed- beds, & c. fo that if the ground 
be hard, the beds ſhould be well watered ſome time be- 
fore the plants are thinned, to ſoften and looſen the earth; 
and if, after the plants are drawn out, the beds are again 
gently watered to ſettle the earth to the roots of the re- 
maining plants, it will be of great ſervice to them; but it 
muſt be done with great care, ſo as not to waſh out their 
roots, or lay down the plants. The diftance, which 
ſhould be allowed theſe plants, is four ur five inches row. 
from row, and three inches in the row. 
In theſe beds the plants may remain till the ſpring 
twelve-months after, by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are to remain for good; for the 
younger plants are, when planted out, . better they 
will ſucceed; for although ſome ſorts will bear tranſplant- 
ing at a much greater age, yet young plants planted at 
the ſame time will in a few years overtake the large ones, 
and ſoon outſtrip them in their growth; and there is an 
advantage in planting young, by ſaving the expence of 
ſtaking, and much watering, which large plants require. 
I have ſeveral times ſeen plantations of ſeveral ſorts of 
pines, which were made of plants ſix or ſeven 1 
and at the ſame time others of one foot high planted be- 
tween them, which in ten years were better trees than the 
old ones, and much more vigorous in their growth ; but 
if the ground, where they are defigned to remain, cannot 
be prepared by the time before mentioned, the plant 
ſhould be planted out of the beds into a nurſery, Where 
they may remain two years, but not longer; for it wilt 
be very hazardous in removing theſe trees at 2 paper „ 
age. | , de, 3 By. EE 
| hy The beſt ſcaſon to tranſplant theſe  pines,. is about the 
latter wud of March, or the beginning of April, juſt be- 
fore they begin to ſhoot ; for Mthaugh the Scotch pine 
and ſome of the molt hardy forts, may be tranſplanted 
winter, eſpecially when they are growing in Kong lan 
| where they may be taken up with balls of earth to tens 
roots, yet this is what I would not adviſe for 8 
practice, having frequently ſeen it attended with hos. Oo” 
ſequences; but thoſe which are removed in the {pring 
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when the plants begin to appear with the huſk of the ſeed | 3 | 1 


on their tops, the birds will pick off the heads of the 


plants, and deſtroy them. 


Where the quantity of ſeeds to be ſown is not great, it 
will be a good way to ſow them either in boxes or pots 


Where theſe trees are planted in expoſed 32 
they ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that the) © 
ſheher each other, and, when they have grow a FE, 


years, part of the plants nlay be cut down t9 8 fg e 


1 


3 8 
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gre ſeen ſome plantations made with plants, which were; 3 
ey e e be made, 
the beſt will be to ralfe 


brought from à great :diftuncey: and had — hoe 
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part of the ſame land, df uf hear by the; ng , within had their leaves changed yellows, an > hag + wa 
And alſo upon the ſame fort of folly de ber of, have grown, Which has: — plunging | 


ground will be fufficient to raiſe plants enough * 
acres; but, as che plants require ſome care in A del 
raiſing, if the neighbouring cottagers, who have: many. of |. g 
them ſmall inclofures adjoining to their 217 * 


not knowing the true cauſe: of their failure. IE 
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where this is Wanting, a welt indoſure” to them, they will make great deſtraction in a ſhort 
them for the eck of raiſing the plants, and they bel. time, for if the branches are gnawed by hates ct rabbirg, it | 
furniſhed with the ſeeds" and” directions for thy 1069 them, Will greatly retard the gromth of he penn, ads 0 il 
and managing the young plants, till they- "are fit for tl 


In about fre or x fix years hes: planting; 8 


| of the you mag: 2 have met, and bejfin to interfere 

ing with them to take heir plants, 75 raiſed; ng cer- wich ek ot herefore they will require a 

tain price, it would be u great ben fit to the poor, and ing ; bu 
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tranſplanting, the wömen and children may. be 54 5 5 
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Pers prevent —— phenom gry. . 
Theſe branches ſhould be cut off cloſe to the dem of the | 
plants, and care ſhould be taken in the doing of this, not 
„Le break any of the moore OE Tore. 


8 or water} This work bead be repeated every other year, "at each 
. bench e any body, xime taking off only the lower tier © f brinches ; fot if the 
that Be 57 1 „ become. good en are much trimmed, it wi retard their: - 


eſtates do their . A alſo a national benefits 
and as the legiſlators have taken this into their conſiderg- 


greatly 
For h, as it does in- general chat cf ul "trees; 
ſe trees never put out any new ſhoots where they a 
ton, and already pafſed ſdine laws for the an and Coe | wh 
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proved, ſo they ole more from 1 thin chan 
| i as alſo for their preſervation | do. 210 x 
Lays this will be undertaken by 1805 about twelve or fourteen years theſs wild r. 
Med of fuch l. in all the] more pruning, for their upper branches will- kin thoſe 28 
kingdom, with proper. ſpits for] low where ＋ * * not air ! but des or this, if * 
| EIS expect to receive much profit from els, it m 
theſe” RN own time, yet their ſucceſſors | t 
may inteteſt, and the pleaſure which . theſe gon 
2 . aﬀford them, by beautifying the pre- U 
E _ the-country, n in ſome meaſure re- | degree : 
fot their trouble and * ce, and by Were fe 88 will bene had —— 
re cry employment for the poor, leſſen thoſe rates] Wi 140 | yin 6 
which te oor 1h 1 many parts of England, ſcarce to be] 
he he expence 6 ng Kee plantitions is \hat moſt . for their — never pe — in 
people are afraid: of, ſo a not engage in it; but the 5 earth, ſo. there can no harm e 5 — 
greateſt of the erpence is that of fencing them from. the | hereby the roots of the .rg@aioing plante are not injured. 
Clio) &c. 8 is trifling, as there will be no C ws lebe fit for many pur- 
neceſſity for r thy groun 10 receive the plants, poſes ; thoſe which are ſtrait, will make good putlocks 


and the charge e acre of land with theſe plants | for the bricklayers, and ſerve for ſcaffold ag poles, ſo 
will not be —— n thirty ſhillings where labour is dear, | that there may be as much made by the fale of theſe, a 
excluſive of the plants, hich tiny be valued at fort; will defray the whole expence of t > planting, and ”=_ 
ſhillings more. I have planted many acres of land wi bably intereſt for the money into the bargain. 

theſe trees, which was covered with heath and furze, | bo As the upright growth 'of theſe trees — wood 


and have only dug holes between to put in the plants, | the more valuable, they ſhould be left cloſe toge- 
and afterward laid be heath or furze, which was cot upon ther, whereby they will draw each . and 5 7 


the furface of the ground about their roots, to prevent | very tall, T ve ſeen ſome of theſe 


trees grow! 
the | round drying, 'and few of the plants have. failed, | naked ſtems have been more than loathe Ag, hoſe 
plants were mot bf them four years old fr ſeed, | as Rraight as a. walking cane, and from one of theſe frees 


nor was tliere any care taken to clean the groun after- | there. were- as many doards ſawed, #8 laid the floor of 

ward, but the whible left to ſhift, and in five or fix years | room near twenty feet ſquare. If theſe trees are left 5 
the pines have grown ſo well, 5 to Hyer-power the heath | feet aſunder each way, it will be-ſufficierit-room for their 
and furze, and deftroy it. growth; therefote, "if at the firſt thinning a fourth part 


The diſtance Which 1 rad generally planted. theſe | of Bhs trons je poke ama the other d 
plants in all he boat fitultiots, was about four feet, | fourteen y 8 — they will | be of « 
but always „ avoiding planting in rows as much ſize for N and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, and 
= poſe; and in the plaming, the , great care is not to! 


R o that from inis ſale, as 

take up the plants faſter than | ey can be planted, ſo that | be made, as, to not only pay the 1 | 

fore” men have been emp! end. ing up of the plantry japs of planting, if any ſhould be wanting in the 
wet others werr — =o who take up 17 © 6555 + bye rept for the laad with-intereſty and the ſtanding 

: plete, muſt be looked after to Fl, they do not tear off $ of Jqunger children. This may be de- 
makeup cir den N te and as faſt as they are. EY by figures, and there bas been ſeveral ex. 


de covered to prevent their{ 'amples of late years, where the profirs have 
— Fen at into their new quarters as fo 0 poſſible, | cended. what is-1 re mentioned. " Miller's Gard 8 
date doc be bal te walks the bee Puch, tar, lin, and turpentine, are all made from 


den van familiar praceſß. In the f. 
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= 9 7 1 * Lure, to make the ſap run down into 


a hole 


ED i for their touts, a8 alſo to looſen 3nd break | ele tres me ya 
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PIN PIN 
a hole which they cut at the bottom to receive, it: in the 


way, as it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, | The ſuckers and crowns muſt be laid to dry in a warm 
but a little. thicker : this is very different from all the | place for four or five days, or more (according to the 
kinds of reſin and turpentine in uſe, and it is generally | moiſture of the part which adhered to the old plant or 
ſold to be uſed in the making of flambeaux, . inftead of | fruit) for, if they are immediately planted, they will rot. 
white bees wax, The matter that is received in the hole | The certain rule of judging when they are fit to lant, is 
at the bottom, is taken up with ladles, and put in a large | by obſerving if the bottom is healed over, and become 
baſket; a great part of this immediately runs through, | hard ; for, if the ſuckers are drawn off carefully from 
and this is the common turpentine. This is received into | the old plants, they will have a hard ſkin over the lower 
ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for ſale. The thicker | part; ſo need not lie fo long as thoſe which by accident 
matter, which remains in the baſket, they put into a | may have been broken. But whenever a crown is taken 
common alembic, adding a lage quantity of water; they | from the fruit, or the ſuckers from the old plants, they 
diſtil this as Jong as any oil is ſeen ſwimming upon the | ſhould be immediately diveſted of their bottom leaves, 10 
water; this oil they ſeparate from the ſurface in large | high as to allow depth for their planting; ſo that they 
quantities, and this is the common oil or ſpirit of tur- may be thoroughly dry and. healed in every part, leſt, 
pentine; the remaining matter, at the bottom of the | when they receive heat and moiſture, they ſhould 
ſtill, is common yellow refin. When they have thus | periſh, which often happens when this method is not 
obtained all that they can from the ſap of the tree, they | purſued. If theſe ſuckers or crowns are taken off late in 
cut it down, and, hewing the wood into billets, they fill] the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the ſpring, 
a pit dug in the earth with theſe billets, and, ſetting them they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove, for a fort- 
on fire, there runs from them, while they are burning, a] night or three weeks before they are planted; but ih the 
black thick matter; this naturally falls to the bottom of | ſummer- ſeaſon they will be fu for planting in three or 
the pit, and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered four days. e EY 5h7-be 45h 
with tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is at the bot- | As to the earth in which theſe ſhould: be planted, if 
tom a little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil: if you have a rich good kitchen - garden mould, not tos 
this hole be made too large, it ſets the whole quantity heavy, ſo as to detain the moiſture too long, nor over 
of the tar on fire; but, if ſmall enough, it runs quietly | light and ſandy, it will be very proper for them without 
ous; Bp ot pan eee PNG. regs AGES + + ++ Fany mixture: but, where this is wanting, you ſhould 
The tar, being thus made, is put up in barrels; 'and, i| procure fome freſh earth from a good paſture, Which 
if it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large boil- | ſhould be mixed with about a third part of rotten: neats- 
ing veſſels, without adding any thing to it: it is then dung, or the dung of an old melon or cucumber-bed, 
fuffered to boil a while, and, being then let out, is which is well conſumed. Theſe ſhould be mixed fix or . 
[ found, when cold, to be what we call pitch. Phil. Tranſ. | eight months at leaſt before they are uſed ; but if it be 
* Numb. 2433]... Aa year, it will be the better; and ſhould be often turned, 
j PINE-APPLE, the name of a very curious plant, of | that'their parts may be the better united, as alſo the clods 
which Tournefort has enumerated three, and Mr. Miller well broken. This earth ſhould not be ſcreened ve 
1 fix, ſpecies. Affi; for, if you only clear it of the great ſtones, it wi 
The pine-apple, fo called from its reſembling the cones | be better for the plants than when it is made too fine. You 
of the European pine-tree, is a native of the torrid zone; ſhould always avoid mixing any ſand with the earth, un- 
but has for ſome years been cultivated here in tolerable | leſs it be extremely tiff; and then it will be neceſſary to 
perfection. The plant that produces it nearly refembles | have it mixed at leaſt ſix months or a year befofe it is 
the aloe, except that the leaves of the | pine-apple are | uſed; and it muſt be frequently turned, that the ſand 


as ſoon, . and produce as large fruit as the crowns, 


Ss much thinner, longer, and moſt of them near the ground | may be incorporated in the earth, ſo as to, divide its 
3 ſtand. in a horizontal poſition; but as they approach . but you ſhould not put more than a ſixth part of 
1 nearer the fruit, diminiſh in length, and become leſs 82 | ſand; for too much ſand is very injurious to tbeſe 
4 panded. The plant, in its native climate, ſeldom gt ,,, c a 3-abr 
E to above three feet in height, and terminates in a flower In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, theſe 
reſembling a lilly, but of ſo elegant a crimſon as to dazzle | plants muſt be frequently watered ; but you ſhould. not 
4 the eye. The pine- apple makes its firſt appearance in | give them large quantities at a time. You, muſt alſo be 
the center of the flower, about the ſize of a nut; and as very careful that the moiſture is not detained. in the pots 


tmis increaſes, the luſtre of the flower fades, and the leaves by the holes being ſtopped ; for that will. ſoon deſtroy. the 

expand tbemſelves to make room for it, and ſerve it at | plants. If the ſeaſon is warm, they thould be , watered 

once for a baſe and ornament. On the top of the apple | every other day; but, in a cool ſeaſon, twice e will 
itſelf. is a crown or tuft of leaves, like thoſe of the plant, be often enough : and, during the ſummer ſeaſon, you 
and of a very lively blue-green colour. This crown | ſhould once a weak water them gently, all over the 
grows in proportion with the fruit, till both have at- leaves, which will waſh the filth off them, and there 
rained their utmoſt magnitude. As ſoon as this happens] greatly promote the growth of the plants. Lbere ale 
the fruit begins to ripen, and its green changes into a | ſome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe plants from pot 
bright ſtraw⸗ colour; during this alteration of colour, | to pot; but this is by no means to be practiſed by thoſe | 
the fruit exhales ſuch a fragrancy as to diſcover i-, though | who propoſe to have large well-flavoured fruit ; for, 0 
concealed from fight. While it continues to grow, it | leſs the pots be filled with the roots, by the time d 
thoots out, on all ſides, little thorns or prickles, which, | plants begin to ſhew their fruit, they commonly , prod. o 
as it approaches towards maturity, dry and ſoften, fo | ſmall fruit, which have generally large crowns on ms 
that the fruit is gathered without the leaſt inconve- ſo that the plants will not require to be neu 1 be 
nience. n Ao oſtener than twice in a ſeaſon; the firſt time ſhould . 

The fingularities that concenter in this product of na- | r | 

ture cannot fail of ſtriking a contemplative mind with | the former year's fruit (which remained all i Cold #4 


admiration, The crown which formed a kind of apex, | thoſe pots in which they were firſt planted 
while growing, becomes itſelf a new plant; and the | ſhifted into 8 pots. 1. e, thoſe which were in 
ſtem, after the fruit is cut, dies away, as if ſatisfied with | penny or three farthings pots, ſhould be put into penny» 
having anſwered the intention of nature in ſuch a pro- or ee halfpenny. pots,. g 
duction; but the roots ſhoot forth frefh ſtalks, or | of the plants; for you muſt be very car ful np . 
ſuckers, for the farther increaſe of ſo valuable a ſpecies. | pot them, nothing being mor to the F i 
.. Theſe plants are propagated by planting: the ' crowns f s the latter 
which grow on the fruit, or the ſuckers ict are Ro- end of A 0 
duced either from the plants, or under the fruit, either of ſhbuld ſhift theſe plants which prop | 
which IJ have found to be equally good; although, by ge | | oy wy (1 auch 
ſome perſons, the crown is thought preferable to tlie are full large enough for any of thole; | i bod ſhould 
ſuckers, as ſuppoſing it will produce fruit ſooner than'the | of theſe times of ſhif ing the A .the bark? ; 75 bel 
ſuckers, which is certainly a miſtake; for by conſtant | beMirret vp, and fome new ba dded,. ta, 13 On pots 
295 are 
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experience I find the ſuckers (if equally ſtrong) will fruit | up tö the height it was at At ande! in „ when 
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are plunged again into the ek desde plants ſhould be ' It generally happens that pine plants which are brou ght 

watered gently. all over; the leaves; to wath-offthe>thkh, Now; the Weſtaindies, Have à white inſect e 10 
and to ſettle the earth to the roots of the pluntz. If thi and which; „if foe deſtroyed, hay In e ole 
park -bed be well ſtirred, and a quantity f good freſh hoife-of: plants to their great es as Wey an, 
bark added to the bed, at this latter ſhifting it will be of thrive while theſe inſects prey on them. ni Sole gardeners 
oreat ſervice to the plants; and they may remain in the infuſe. the plants in tobacco water, ih ordet to N. 
tan until che beginning of November, or ſometimes la- theſe inſects, but this often rots che plants: 24 much bet- 

ter, according to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, and will not ter method therefore is; When the plants arrive, to 55 

require any fire before that time. During the winter ſea-¶ the ſmall leaves from the Toots, \ and ek 'them dry 

ſon theſe plants will not require to be watered oftener than | it is in that part theſe inſects moſtly harbour. While the 

every third or fourth day, according as you find the earth bottoms of the plants are hardening, make a hot- bed w 7 h 

in the pots to dry: nar ſhould you give them too much at] dung, and lay ſeven or . t inches of old tan on it, 

a time; for it is much better to give them a little water | which cover with glaſſes. hen the violence of the heat 

often, than to over- water them, eſpecially at that ſeaſon: | is alittle abated, ſtick the plants in the tan, and let 
| You muſt obſerve, neyer to ſhift thoſe plants which ſhew | remain there about three Weeks; by which time they Will | 

their fruit into other. pots 3, for, if they are removed after | be fit for potting, and the inſects intirely deſtroyed by the 

the fruit appears, it will ſtop the growth, and EY ſteam; of the dung. As for plants that do not immediately 

ciuſe the fruit to be ſmaller, and retatd its [ripening ; [fo | come from abroad, they are never troubled with theſe in- us 
that many times it will be October or November before | ſets, unleſs the waterings have been negleQed, or | 1251 

the fruit is ripe : therefore you ſhould be very careful to | plants by fome other means are become unhealthy ; | 5 fo 

keep the plants in a vigorous growing fate from the firſt | they will not _ dn an pense Keogh: plant. rl 
appearance of the fruit, becauſe upon this depends the | f,, 8 nc i 92 

goodneſs and ſize of the fruit; for, if they receive a check The following Ehimam vf the Bipence of Bui klin ing T5 ve, 74 

aſter this, the fruit, is generally, ſmall and ill-taſted. d Part ahn Pine- apples; together with the annual Charges for 

The, method of judging when the fruit. is — 47 Tan, Labour, &c. appeared in the Muſeum Ruff icum, 

the le and from obſarvation, 1 5 1 oy. 5 — 1! ol. III. nt 142 0 en 425 Fg I l pals | 2 | 

differ rom each other: in the colour of their fruit, that | Neri f Se 8 | 

will. nat. be a any 1 when to cut them; nor ſhould 4 5 40 forry fees longs and tvelne wile, is he gro- 

they. remain. ſo, long a8. to become flat and dead, as they 2 cl will Mts 7 Pigge; 1 ſhall. therefore, calcul * 

Iſo do when they ate cut long before they are eaten: fite will properly wgfm. z. ne 

y expenges for, one of that ſize, and particularly as it will 
therefore, the ſureſt Way to have this fruit in perfection, roduce 705 hund ted and fifty pines a year hi ch | 

is to cut. it the ſame day, it is eaten ; but it muſt be early | Er ue about e bis y. pi > 


— 


fruit. « enou h for a moderate: ſized family. D 
in the morning before the ſun. has heated the fruit, ob-“ 5 
ſerving to cut the ſtalk as long to the fruit as poſſible, woes 1 0 in front in three feet, and the back part 
and, lay it in a cool, but dry, place; preſerving the ſtalk * get. 4+ pf 


55 crown to it, until it. is eaten. Miller's Gardener's | wo a ee end, and, roof to be of plaſs, the other 
iftionary, : | 
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| 1 1 Sn 8 mn, eh e not to be leſs, for the convenience of 
The follmwirg Mithed of — 2 the pine-appli „ Plants, 1%. Na Babes: FN 15 N 2 1 1 We * 0 
375 See err ty 25 ee, Allowe-of Be on ns ary. here to. 5 085 them; but I will beg leave to refer: any 
been 111 iſed wit n ucceſs : lo nale ent! eman,. wh 10 n i. build one, to that in | 
, U Mr Salter Fi Id, of Walton upon — 
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thick; and let the laſt half foot on the top of the bed be | The Expt pce of bullding Io a ſtove. will be | 
old tan that has loſt its heat, which will prevent the plants ei ghty, W 95 ſuppol g all the materials to be new, and 
being ſcorched at the roots. In September ſhift them into | at 1 5 prices given in London and its neighbourhood; but 
large pots with all the earth about them: at the ſame time | i if you h ve.the ene of a wall ready built to! erect 
ſhaking up the tan to the bottom of the pit, adding ſome | it a ry t will ſaye about fifteen pounds. 

freſu to keep it up to its proper he eight ; ; ſtill obſervin to 1255 of the 90 ants will be according to their " Wig 
keep about ſix inches of old tan at the top. This will be hom ty D or gee ſhillings, each to ten or twelve, and en- 
ſufficient to keep them till they ſhew their fruit, which will tirely Jepend ad; Jong you will wait for fruit, and 
probably be in February or March ; when being prepared whicth her you will uy 558. as will produce fruit of only 
with a bed of freſh tan, cover it over about two inches | op, Props weight. each, 


thick with earth ; then turn the plants out of the pots, | a bout. fi y pounds will, flock i it Properly at ob to hare 
without diſturbing the roots, and place them or the bed fruj it you oor Yo Ada? ten: hes! n 
at proper diſtances, filling up the interſtices with go, | 


or two or three. pounds; but 


+ tho ae, wo At 18; „ ie e 
earth; where they may remain till the fruit is ripe: wa... 'The yes ee nces as lun 27 a ac 
ter them about twice a week all over the bed, büt t hot on]... $e eee a hu, 406/186! . 
the fruit. | Fight hundred by ls of tan to fill the pit jd pears er 

There may be few objections raiſed againſt this method, | | ſt, at three 1 lf-pence per buſhel 5 0 0 


the principal of which is, That thoſe plants Which do not Sixteen loads carriage | 
ſhew when they are turned out of the pots,, there. i is @ Three chaldrons and a half. of coals, at thicty- t 
great probability of their paſſing the ſummer without] fix ſhillings per chaldron 6 6 o 
truiting; ; or,” if there ſhould be any that ripen late, the Two, hundred buſhels of tan more, to keep "a 1 
houſe cannot be at | iberty to receive the plants for the, ſuc-'|. bed level with its former height, at three half- 
ceeding year; and if it is all new t n, as propoſed, 1 it is apt uy | 


pence. per buſh + heck 1 5 

to cake and want freſh ane hen the fruit 3 is three Four loads carriage 8 oO 50 

— grown, in order to ſwel the” fruit e gut to, A, large Filling, the pit LY tan, and planting. the . 
s. FT a Ots two d 8 t 0 Wehe t ſh : | 75 

IE Lo to forts of the hails 1 1 pal culti- 1705 each, i 2 " 15 25 1 0 f 10 
vated in nglanc one called he queen-pine [ e other Stitrin the ta ch es e 
the Montſertt. The e 11 nid $ 5 Pine, | ng. 82775 adding fre four times 1 N 


cemed mo n the ore t ditto 
gardeners, as bein 457 Fol utar and certain 10 en More» ee 
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ar- Typ time 15 attendip N wateting, Kc. n only 

ing; whereas the ontſerta fort frec uent "miſs. the ro- is. the | en-pence a week, 50065 
per ſeaſon; and many that Ark bre 5 from that 8 go ah So as eee Ve 

though fine Plarits to lock 4 3 = » T 


oh 150 which comes to \ Wine 15 hx 4201 * 18 0 
trifling fruit,” One cauſe of this, 25 by Repairigg, 3 wjndayg, paintings and urhito - 
fo choice that is made is promiſ fed wa 9. 51 
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The aſhes from your . houſe, and rubbiſh from your regular, except after drinking and ſhifting his poſture. 
Fu or, where you can get peat or turf cheap, will and his eard and feet are for the'moſt part cold, and often 
abate ſomething in coals; and I think there are few places | in damp wens. 
in England where all the articles together will -coft fo j- The cure of both theſe diſorders is the ſame. In the 
much: thus you will have one hundred and fifty pines of | beginning # ſtrong horſe may loſe three quarts of blood 
one pound and a half weight each, one with another, for | the next day two quarts more; and if ſytnptotns do not 
1 leſs than three ſhillings a- piece ; and with good -manage- | abate, the bleedings muſt be repeated, a quart at a time: 
| ment moſt of them will weigh two or three pounds a. for it is ſpeedy, large, and quick repeated bleedings that are 
iece, eſpecially if you plant only your prime-crowns' and in-theſs caſes chiefly to be depended on. But F a horſe 
uche r CHAS ets Bos " | has had e oe er is old, you muſt bleed 
Beſides pines, you may have vines come through the | him in leſs quantities, and oftener. Mr. Gidſon tecom- 
walls, and nailed to the roofs, and on the flues French- | mends rowels, on each fide the breaſt, and one on the 
PIP, or Pee, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting of a | briſket upon the foremoſt ribs; 
white thin ſkin, or film, which growing under the tip of | The diet and medicines ſhould be both cooling: ar. 
the tongue, hinders their feeding: It uſually ariſes from | tenuating, relaxing, and diluting; and the horſe ſhould | 
their Ne puddle- water, or eating filthy meat; and'is | have warm maſhes, and plenty of water or gruel. The 
8 n the fingers, and rub- following balls may be given thrice a dag. 
ing to ngue with % ˙· n AE 14 2 „ e e en F | 
"PLEURBSY, and inflammation of the lungs, Ke. are | = * Hg Eee and nitres of each one ounce, 
diſorders in horſes, though they have ſcarce been men- 4% ow | thirty drops honey 1ey enough to make 
tioned by any writer in farriery before Mr. Gibſon ; who, | * , Neon opting pe 
by frequently examining the carcaſes of dead horſes. has | A pint of barley-water, in which figs and liquorice- 
found them fubject to the different kinds of inflammations | root have been boiled, ſhould be given after each ball; to 
here deſoribed., © i © JI Which the juice of lemons may be added; and if the lungs 
He has often diſcovered matter on the pleura (or mem- | are greatly oppreſſed with a dry ſhort cough, two or three 
brane which lines the cheſt internally) making its way in- horns full of the decoction may be given three or four 
to the cheſt ; he has found in ſome horſes the whole ſub- | times a day, with four ſpoonfuls of honey and linſeed oil. 
ſtance of the lungs black, and full of a gangrened wa- A''frong decoction of the 'rattte-ſnake root is alſo much 
ter; and-in others abſceſſes of various ſizes ; and in ſhort, | recommended in pleuritic diſorders, and ww Se given to 
inflammations in every bowel. He has frequently ſeen | the quantity of two quarts a day, fweetene with honey 
the blood veſſels ſo over-loaded, that the blood has burſt | Tt remarkably attenuates the blood, and Jiſperſes the 1 
out of the ſmaſler veſſels, 'and run over their carcaſſes in | flammatien, and in ſome parts is deemed a ſpecific for this 
many places, while the collar- maker was fleaing off their | complaint. n I 6Y te” 
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hides, and on cutting open the n. veſſels, the blood | e An emollient clyſter ſhould be injected once a day, to 
has guſtred out as from a fountain, filling all the cavity of | which may be added two ounces of nitre, or cream of 
| the body; an evident proof, that plentiful evacuations had | tartar. e ET ou  IERs II - 
been neglected. In order to 'Ciftinguiſh theſe diforders| © In two or three days he will probably run at the noſe, 
| from others, we fhall deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. Gib- | and begin to feed; but ſhould he not, and continue hot 
ſon's own words. © | [and mort breathed, you muſt bleed him again, and give 
| „ 18 —4 inflammation aer the following clyſt erl. 
leura; and a peripneumony, which is an inflammation] 4 e e 
1 of the lungs; have Fp e very much alike; with ti“ Pak ſenna and marſhmallows, of each two ounces; 


nern fennel and bay-berries, each one ounce: boil in 
difference only, that in a pleurify a horſe ſhews t un- * „Her u <6 
eaſineſs, aud Bite about from place to dag; che fonks; 4 FFT 3 wi . to two quarts, pour off the 
which at firſt is moderate, riſes Tuddenly very high ;'in the“ t dee of fer r of purging falts, two 
beginning he often ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts up gin] t ine of Hub of buckthorn, and half a pint 
immediately, and frequently turns his head towards the} f linſeed, or any common off, , 
affected fide, which has cauſed many to c 0 If by theſe means he grows cooler, and his pain mo- 
diſorder for the gripes, this ſign being common to both, derates, repeat the clyſter the next day, unleſs it worked 
though with this differen ee. i too much; then intermit a day; and when he comes 
In the gripes a horſe ng * lies down, and rolls, | to eat ſcalded bran and picked hay, leave off the balls, 
and when they are violent, he will alſo have convulſive] and continue only the decoction, with now and then a 
twitches, his eyes being turned up, and his limbs ſtretched aan, d or EEE 
out, as if he was dying; his ears and feet ſometimes'occa-] But let it be obſerved, that a horſe ſeldom gets the 
ſonally het, and ſometimes as cold as ice; he falls into] better of theſe diſorders, unleſs he has relief in a few. 
profuſe ſweats, and then into cold damps, ſtrives often to days; for if the inflammation is not checked in that 
ſtale and dung, but with great pain and difficulty; which] time, it uſually terminates in a gangrene, or collection 
ſymptoms generally continue, till he has ſome relief : but] of matter, which for want of expeQoration, ſoon ſuffo- 
in a pleuriſy, a horſe's ears and feet are always burning-hot, bat bie b | „ 
his mouth. parched and dry, his pulſe hard and quick 3 even] ; © But as pleuritic diſorders are apt to leave a taint on the 
ſometimes when he is nigh dying, bis fever is continued and] lungs, great care ſhould be taken of the harſe's exercife 
increaſing ; and though in the beginning he makes many and feelin which ſhould be light and open for two or tinee 
motions to- lie down, yet afterwards he reins back as far as weeks, Thus a quartern of bran ſcalded, with a ſpoon- 
his collar will permit, and makes not the leaſt offer to] ful of honey and flour of brimſtone, may be given every 
change his poſture, but ſtatids panting with ſhort flops, and, day, with two or three ſmall feeds of oats, 
a diſpoſition to oough, till be fas relief, or drops down. | with chamber-lye. Inſtead of the bran, for a change, 
Int an inflammation of the lungs, ſeveral of the ſymp-!| give about a quazt of barley ſcalded in a double infuſion of 
toms are the ſame, only in the beginning he is leſs active, ER at it may be ſoftened, and the: water gien 
and never offers to lie down darin the whole time of his: to drink. His exerciſe ſhould be radual, in an open 
ſickneſs; his fever is ſtrong, breathing difficult, and at- air and fair weather; and when, his ſtrength is recovered, 
tended with a ſhort cough ; and whereas in a pleuriſy, a] a gentle purge or two ſhould be given; that of NN 
horſe's mouth is generally parched and dry, in an inflam-! v5 it can be afforded, is beſt, or the purging drink 
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mation tof the lungs, when a horſe's mouth is open, af ready recommended. for this purpoſe, of 
roapy ſlime will run out in àbürtlance; he ects alfo at)| . 5 Teer e an external pleuriſy, or,inflammation of 
the noſe a reddiſh or yeNlowiſh'water, which flicks like! the muſcles between the ribs, which When nat properly 
glue toſthe inſide of his noſtrils. OT Re 


& 3 * 


treated, proves the foundation. of that diſorder, "call 


« In a pleuriſy, a Rotſe heads arid works violently at his the cheſt-founder; for if the inflammation ig oat dif 


belly is tucked up Mirren 5 


he always ſhews 
0 3 


| 8 is 
but in an inflammation of the lungs, | nuated by internal. 285 eines, -that 4 free. circulato 
ultneſs, and the working of his Lade vane} Each ch a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will a” 
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theſe parts, as will not eaſily be removed, and which is chem. theſe Ans iaee hoe 


generally known by the name of cheſt- founder. il 
« The ſigns of this ioflammation, or external-pleuriſy, 


are A ſtiffneſs of the body, ſhoulders, and · fore · legs 1 at- Ketle 
tended ſometimes with a ſhort dry eough, und a '{ſhrink- | 


ing when handled in ' thoſe parte. 
« Bleeding, ſoft pectorals, attenuants, and purges 
are the internal remedies ; and externally "the parts af- 
fected may be bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of 'fal 
armoniac, and ointment of marſhmallows, ot oil of cha- 
c Theſe outward inflammations frequently fall into the 
inſide of the fore- leg, and ſometimes near the ſhoulder j 
forming abſceſſes, which terminate the-diforder. _. 
« The membrane which ſeparates the lungs, and more 
particularly the diaphragm, or midriff, is often alſo in- 
flamed; which is ſcarce to be Yiſtinguiſhed from the pleu: 
riſy, only in this, that when the midriff is greatly in- 
flamed, the horſe will ſometimes be ja w- ſet, and his mouth 
ſo much cloſed, that nothing can be got in: but the me- 
thod of cure is the ſame.” Barilet's Furriery, page 51. 
PLOUGH, a well known machine fot breaking up the 
round. TTCCCCCCCCCCC pk I et 
The advantage of Gigging with the ſpade, or ſuch other 
inſtrument, very naturally led men to the invention of 
the plough, a greatly more expeditious way of doing the 
ſame thing; that is, cutting and breaking the earth into 
ſmall pieces; but in this Wa fade bas the advantage of the 
common plough, as it goes deeper, and divides the, earth 
more minutely; but the improvement of the common 
plough into the four- coultered one, ſhews that it is eaſy 
to make the plough perform this office as much better, as 
it uſually does it worſe than the ſpade. 1 
The plough deſcribed by Virgil had no coulter; and at 
this time, the ploughs of wy and the ſouth offFrance, have 
none; and the ploughs in Greece, and in the eaſtern na- 
tions in general, are of the ſame kind. Neither is it in- 


4 


deed” poſfible to uſe a coulter in ſuch a plough; becauſe 1 


the ſhare does not cut the bottom of the furrow horizon- 
tally, but obliquely : in going one way it turns off the 
furrow to che right-hand, but in coming back. it turns 
it off to the left; therefore if it had a coulter, -it muſt be 
on the wrong ſide every other furrow. | 

It is a great miſtake in thoſe who ſay that Virgil's 
plough had two earth- boards, for it had really none at all; 
but the ſhare itſelf always going obliquely, ſerved inſtead 


of an earth- board; and two ears, which were the corners * 4 A | | — 
are the ſheaths. or ſtandards, made flat on the inſide, to 
cloſe equally with che paring - plate, and · he faſtened to. ĩt 


of a piece of wood lying under the ſhares, did the office 
of ground - wriſts. "This "faſhion of the : plough continues 
to this day in thoſe countries; and in Languedoc this ſort 
of plough performs tolerably well when the ground is fine, 
and makes a ſhift to break up light land. This is the ſort 
of land that is common in the eaſt, and the arable lands 
about Rome, being never ſuffered to be fallow ſo long as to 
come to turf: this plough fucceeds very well in ſuch places, 
but it would be wholly impoſſible to turn up-.rhat in Eng- 
land we call ſtrong land, with it. 

The Engliſh ploughs are therefore different from theſe, 
as the ſoil is different. Our ploughs, where well made 4 
cut off the furrow at the bottom horizontally ; and there- 
fore, it being as thick on the land fide as on the furrow 
ſide, the ploughs cannot break it off from the whole land 
at ſuch a thickneſs, being ſix times greater than what the! 


eaſtern ploughs have to break off, and for this purpoſe-it | a 


muſt have, of neceflity, a coulter to cut it off: 5 this 
means the furrow is turned N whole, and no patt 
of the turf of it is broken; and if it lie long without: ,,k1 
turning, the grafs from the edges will p 2 
new turf on the other fide, which wis'the 
turrow before the turning; but is now become the farface 
of the earth, and will foorr become greener with graſs than 
it was He e . ß RT 9 2073 0] 

If whole, rod, turfy futrovys are ploughed eroſs ways, 
practiſed, the coulter æannot eaſily cut 


; 
q 


as is too common! 


| 


larger furrows, andi it requires ſuebrepe 
7 this, that, oſten, the beſt «Jan will ſeareely pay the 
t age. ' 2 . . ts 


'maſters. Th 


[Jeſt unmoved, and ſo 


i P 4 2. — 


between them, and great labour and expence is uſed to very 
lictle purpoſe +; all this is 0wing ie the dne coulter. 
- If the ſoil de. ſhallow, ĩt: maybe broken up with a nar- 
row furrow, which will the ſoonet be brought into tilth; 
but if it be a deep ſoil, the furro ws tuſt bei p̃ ionably 
enlarged, or elſe a great part of the good mould wilb be 

de loſt. Thie deeper the land is, the 
worſe it is broke by one coulter ;; Mat is, it is · broke into 
ated labour to con · 


This gives an opportunity 40 lervants to cheat their 
ey plough' ſueh deep dand with a ſcall: fur - 
row, and ſhallow, to the end, that the tutf and furrows 


may be broken the ſooner,” and the fupetficial part made 
fine. They pretend the plough wi 


FR f « 2 
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time; but this is never the-cale, 


and the earth will be formed into thick and heavy 


inehes wide, an een inches lan 
the buſineſs may require. This plate muſt be made to n 


'Wiſe' between t 


read,” and form 4 
bottom of the | thi 


” 


. This ſort of land muſt not-be- ploaghed the ſec 40 8 
in wet weather; fot this will eauſe the. weed to multiply, 
clods 


1 
| 


with a bolt and key on esch fide, as. is marked at D. 
C 
d from twelve to eighteen, inches lang, us. 


on the ſides, which-are bolted to the Ragdards, as well as 


at the bottom part, - 


FF are, two iron braces, to keep the ſtandards from 


Sing way. Theſe ſtandards muſt be mortiſed near their 
' putlides, and through the bleeekk mn 


— 


G are the plough handles, which m 

wil bee ahi e Ade. 4 7 bet want 
| "The pin- holes in the beam, he taſe of which is to make 
this plough cut more or leſs deep, by fixing the wheels - 
nearer - to or farther from the paring· plate, ſhould not be 


the name of 4 plough, 
euſily worked, and there- 
rtieular attention. 


them; becauſe, being looſe underneath; they do not make | and diſt 


a proper refiſtance or.preflure againſt" its edge, but ate apt 


o de drawn on heaps, and turned im alf GireQtions, daf 
without cuttin 5 n wed * fe, „ Po 8 FE: * 


tines in them; and thouph theſe broke n pfecks of furtows; 


being now looſer than before, require Keeher t#pes to eu 
39 | 3 


— 


s at all. Thus the cia 
earth are toſſed into heaps again, and the ſurface left bare 


— — — 


ſhouſd be covered with plates of iron. 
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. the manner in which it is fixed on the ſheath, mould- 
board, and, ground-reſt, with the angle which they 


make. 1 48 ; "LN TE” „5 5 f 
Fig. 5. repreſents the bind - part of the plougb, in which 


are ſeen the two handles EF, with the hinder-part of the 


mould - board VT, and a piece of wood in the place of 
the head LM, in their proper ſhapes and ſizes by the 
ſcale. | Yd, ASSENT n hon, 
Fig. 6. repreſents an upper view of this plough, as it 
appears while it works, with the bridle NP extended, the 
mould- board TV, fixed in its 1 poſition, and all the 
other parts as they appear in this ſituation, in their ſeveral 
| ſhapes and ſizes according to the ſcale. 
Pig. 7. is the upper part of the ſock or ſhare. 
Pig. 8. ſhews the opening of the ſhare, as it is fixed on 
the end of the ſheath and mould-board. 53 
Fig. 9. is a perſpective view of the bridle.  _ 
The whole of this plough ſhould be made of aſh or 
elm; the irons ſhould be ſteeled and well tempered; and 
__ that part of the plough which is under ground in tilling, 


| 


* 


The difference betwixt this and the common ploughs, 
ſeems to conſiſt in the bridle at the end of the beam, 
by which the ploughman can give the plough more or 
leſs land by the notches at N in Fig. 4, and 6. or make 

it cut deeper or ſhallower by the holes at P in Fig. 2, 
and 2. in the coulter and ſhare, which are made and 
ſet ſo as to cut off the new furrow without tearing 
and in the mould-board, which is ſo ſhaped at firſt 
to raiſe a little, and then gradually turn over the 


new cut furrow with very little reſiſtance. But the 


greateſt advantage of all is, its being ſo eaſy of draught, 
that it will do double the work of any common plough, 
as experience has proved; and, with only one man and 
two horſes, will perform, even in Riff land, as much as 
two men and fix horſes can do in a moderately light foil 
„with any of the wheeled ploughs generally uſed, or in- 


| "deed known in this country, where their great defect 


is, that they. are too complex, and weigh too much upon 


the fore-carriage, ſo that the friction of their wheels 


becomes a conſiderable addition to the draught: for the 


beſt plough certainly is that which is the moſt ſimple in 


its make and tackle; which requires the leaſt ſtrength 
to draw it, in proportion to the ſtiffneſs of the ſoil; 
which can be made always to cut to a proper depth; 
and which, by the ſhape of its mould- board, is beſt 


_ adapted to turn the furrow upſide down. The principle 


of, the Kentiſh plough, with the ſhifting, mould board, 
is very good, where the land is dry, and will admit of 
„ eee een er en | 


- 


the invention of the former of theſe gentlemen, becauſe 


it was rather prior, in point of time, to that of M. Du- 
The fore-part of M. de Chateauvieux's plough is com- 
_ - poſed of a wheel thirty-two inches in diameter, which may 
de extended to thirty-four inches, or reduced to thirty: 
but to fall ſhort of, or to exceed theſe meaſures, would 
be attended with inconveniencies. This wheel may be 
made very light, eſpecially if it be encircled with a thin 
-hoop of iron. The plough itſelf is repreſented in Plate 
XXII. Fig. 1, 2, and 3. where Fig. 2. is the plan, and 
Fig. 1. the profile. WW A | 
Ihe frame in which the wheel is placed, is formed bytwo 
ſhafts AB, CD, Fig. 2. diſtant from each other eighteen 
inches, from inſide to inſide ; which fixes the length of the 
nave of the wheel. "Theſe ſhafts are four feet eight inches 
long, and may be reduced to four feet four inches, by 
ſhortening them at the ends C and A. They are about 
two inches and a quarter ſquare : but the edges ſhould be 
. Tounded off. Theſe two pieces are faſtened together by 
the two croſs ſtaves EF, GH, which are two inches and 
. half. wide, and about an inch thick. They are riveted 
to one of the ſhafts, at E and G, where they are not to 
be looſened at all; and at their other ends F and H, the 
ſhaft muſt be moveable, ſo as to be taken off, to let the 
1 


And Hxed with two iron pins, a 
LM, 


thickneſs of the iton pin or ſpindle. NO 
an axle-tree, and is repreſented by 


the middle of its upper fide, where it is faſtened at 


two erofs ſtaves thidugh two mortiſes in the beam IK 

| er man 41 e . Between the. two 
ſhafts is placed the wheel the nave of which j 
pierced through its center, with a bole proportioned to the 
th „which ſerves for 
| y the two pricked li 
This ſpindle, or axle- tree, the diameter of N 
three quarters of an inch, ought not to project beyond 
the outſide of the ſhafts, left it ſhould lay hold of or hurt 
the ſtalks of the corn, when this plough is uſed for fir. 
ting the earth between the rows in the New Huſbandry 
as will hereafter be more particularly mentioned. To Ph 
it at N, that end is flattened, and bent over the ſhaft to 


a ſmall pin driven through it and the ſhaft. P by 
On the upper ſurface of each of the ſhafts, at the ends 
A and C, are the hooks AC, to which the harneſs 3 
faſtened : and at the other ends B and D, are two rings 
the uſe of which will be explained hereafter, * 
The ſhafts AB, CD, ſhould be pierced with four or 
five holes, to ſet the wheel more or leſs forward or back. 
ward, in order to make the plough ſtrike more or leſz 
deep into the earth, as may be ſeen in Fig. 1. at a, b, c 
and 4. The ſame holes are indicated by the pricked * 


on the two ſhafts of Fig. 2. from A to N, and from C to 
0 | 


The hind part of this plough conſiſts of the beam IK, 
Fig. 1, and 2. the ground-reſt CD, Fig. 1. which is co- 
vered by the ſhare LD; the handles KP, KQ, Fig. 2. 
and KP, Fig. 1. the ſheat EF, Fig. 1. of which part is 
pricked in Fig. 1. and the end appears at X in Fig. 2. the 
mould- board RS, Fig. 2. part of which is ſeen at N in 
Fig. 1. the or On. Fig. 1. and TV, Fig. 2. and 
2 ſhare LD, Fig. 1. part of which is ſeen at Y, in 
REI EITS 
| The beam is four feet eight inches long, excluſive of 
the tenon which traverſes the handles. Three inches and 
a quarter ſquare are very ſufficient in its thickeſt - part, 
which is from X to V, Fig. 2. The mortiſes in the beam, 
which are under g, h, and through which the two croſs- 
ſtaves EF, GH, are ſlipt, ſhould be ſo fitted, that the croſs- 
ſtaves may not ſhake or be looſe in them, at the ſame time 
that the beam ſhould, by their help, flip with eaſe over 
the croſs-ſtaves, either to the right towards EG, or to the 
left towards FH, according as the intended ploughing may 
require. The beam ſhould be faſtened, either by two 
nuts ſcrewed on at m, n, which will fix it tight to the 
croſs-ſtaves EF, GH ; or by two iron pins ſtuck through 
the holes p and q in the two croſs-ftaves, one to the right in 
the croſs itaff EF, and the other to the left in the croß- 
ſtaff GH. Theſe pins will keep the beam fteady in its 
place. ; n 
The lower part of the ground- reſt ſhould be ſomewhat 
concav2, as is repreſented at CD, Fig. 4. in order to leſſen 
its friction againſt the earth. e 9 
The beam IK, Fig. 1, and the ground-reft CD, are 
faſtened together by the ſheat FE, and the handles PK, 


| both of which laſt are riveted to the ground-reſt by two 


ſtrong iron pins, the heads of which are ſeen at g and þ; 
and to the beam, as alſo to the tenon of the beam which 
traverſes the handles at m, 1; and by the two wedges, | 
þ, e, and 9, another uſe of which will be explained here- 
after. | 5 „ 
Wood naturally crooked is beſt to make the handles of, 
that they may be all of one piece, which ſhould be ſo 
diſpoſed, that one third of the ſpace between the two han- 
dles, ſhould be left on the left fide, and the two othe" 
thirds on the right ſide, in order to facilitate the pom? 
walking in the furrow. This diſpoſition is eg 
Fig. 2. in which a line e, /, drawn from the middle , 
beam, between the two handles, gives to the left f Th 
third PF, of the diſtance PQ between the two bandles, | 
the two other thirds Q to the other ſie. thu 
For want of wood naturally bent to à proper boa 11 
theſe handles may be made of two bier am - 
and faſtened together; and if it ſhould be mor wm 
nient to the plowman, the whole ſpace between the 
dies may be on the right-ſide, as in Eig. 6 
The ſhest EF, Fig. 1, ſheuld be very 


ie 
1 * 


cloſely faſtened by its tenon to the ground 


inches high or deep. It ought to be placed as in Fig 
where its end A forms an acute angle, terminating at the 


ports it ſtrongly. It is highly neceſſary to cover the part 
of the mould-board which bears upon the earth, with a 


with a ſquare flat head, which is jet into the beam and 
lies even with it, as in Fig. 10. 
pin, E, Fig. 10, is a ſcrew, fitted with its nut, by which 
the coulter is faſtened tight to the beam. U 


three pounds. 
| jeRts about an inch beyond the outſide of the ſhare LC, 


Fig. 12, ſhould be thickeſt from A to C, becauſe. that is 
the part which bears the greateſt; ſtreſs. Its thickneſs di- 
- miniſhes gradually to B, where the ſhare is faſtened to the 
ground-reſt. This tail is pierced with two round holes at | 
A and B, Fig. 13, through which are put the iron pins 


even with the tail of the ſhare. Theſe pins paſs through 


Fig. 13. in order to faſten the ſhare 


: 
. 


4 


Fhe lower part of this mould- board is loped a little 
inward, as is expreſſed by the ſhade in Fig. 7: and the 


being ſcooped on one ſide and rounded off on the other, 
in order to give it the concavity without, and the con - 


in Fig. 9 and 10; and as the corners of that notch, C 
and B, againſt which the coulter bears hardeſt when the 
plough works, would ſoon. be worn away if the wood was 
left bare, it is proper to ſecure them with two ſmall pieces 
of iron AB, CO, about the ſixth part of an inch in thick- 
.neſs, ſcrewed. on with flat- headed ſcrews. Theſe pieces 
of iron will keep the coulter ſteady in its place. 


the nuts of the iron pins which ſecure the ſhare. By this 
means, the key to turn the ſcrews is always carried with | req 
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intelligent workman will eaſily make it of -# proper Gre, 
which is about two inches and a half wide, and 4, full 


inch thick. The inclining of this piege with the ground- 
reſt, gives it greater ſtrength to fteſiſt, than if, it, was 
faſtened to it at right angles. A er e 9 

The mauld- board, repreſented. by RS, Fig. 2, and AB, 
Fig. 75 is from thirty to thirty-one; inches long; 8 | 


junction of the fin of the ſhare-: its other end B extends 
beyond the length of the ground-reſt, againſt which it 
ſhould incline, in ſuch manner that, ſuppoſing the ground - 
reſt to be lengthened out as far as C, the line CB would 
be twelve or thirteen inches long, reckoning from the 
fartheſt lateral ſurface af the ground - reſt to the fartheſt 
lateral ſurface of the mould- board, which, being thus 
placed, will form the width of a furrow. 


part 6 Fig. 7, ſhould jet out at leaſt two inches beyond 
the part a. To this end, the mould- board ſhould be 
made of a plank about three inches thick, which will bear 


vexity within, repreſented in Fig. 3. and 7. i 
The mould- board ſhould be well faſtened, to prevent 
its being diſplaced by the reſiſtance of the earth. The 
upright piece CD Fig. 7, which joins to the handles at its 
end D, and to the mould-board at its other end C, ſup- 


thin plate of iron, in order to preſerve it; for otherwiſe it 
would ſoon be worn out, EF 4 

be caulter GH, Fig. 1. ſhould be made of good iron 
well ſteeled. A notch is cut in the beam to receive it, as 


The coulter ſhould be pierced with ſeveral holes from 


down, as occaſion may require. It is faſtened to the 
beam, which is pierced at E, Fig. 9, by a ſtrong iron pin 


The other end of this 


| pon this 
ſcrew hangs the handle A, Fig. 1, which ſerves to 
turn it, and at the end of which is the key that faſtens on 


the plough.  - :- eee, Lact 
M. de Chateauvieux's coulters weigh but five or ſix. 
pounds a-piece at moſt, and frequently not more than 


He places his coulter ſo. that its point G, Fig. 1. pro- 
ig. 12 repreſents the ſhape of the ſhare, with its di- 


Fi 
menſions, as do alſo Fig. 13 and 14. The point of this | 
. ſhould be made of good ſteel, and the reſt of good iron, 
neither too ſoft, nor too high tempered, that it may nat |. 


be ſubject to break or bend. The tail of the ſhare, AB, 


DE, EG, Fig. 12. which have ſquare. flat heads, lying 


the ground reſt, where they are faſtened on the other ſide 
by the nuts EG. A third round ea de added at x, 
ſtill to 


; more firmly, to. 
ound-reft, with a ſhort flat headed ſcrew... , | _ 
de Chateauvieux has. likewiſe made ſome Bloughs | 


with the round holes ab, Fig. 13, near A and B.; that 


the 


the iron pins DE, FG, Fig. za, might not traverſe. tbe 


the fore carriage, by running the croſs ſaves, 


| muſt be placed at the laſt ay. 


LG 


bigs, he Has ripeted them with wooden pins, and found 
( them keep wh 


1e whole tighter together than the iron ones. 
To.the left 19 of the plough ould be faſtened the 
thin board N, Fig. 1 and 77 the u e of. which, is to pre- 
vent the earth from tumbling over betweeh the ſhare and 
the mould-board. As plowing, wears, the point of the 
ſhare, though it will not hurt this ſo much as it does that 
of the common plough, it muſt be new pointed from time 
to time, always obſerving to make the point incline a lit- 
tle; towards the earth, as is repreſented by the-prick 
line DL, F ig 13 e Ooked on ſcarcely touch the 
ground at any other part than D and L 

the friction. ee e 
The hind part of the plough, thus formed, is 34 > 
, Crols itgves Dr, Unt, 
Fig. 2. through the mortiſes of the beams, gþ; and Is 
fixed there, either by the ſcrews. nn, or the pins p, 9. 


„in order to leſſen 


| The traces of the firſt and ſecond horſe are faſtened to the | 
hooks AC; and if a third horſe be uſed, the traces of that 


third horſe are faſtened to thoſe of the ſecond. Horſes 
will do better for this, plou b, 
have been uſed to. be harne 


The plough thus 


one : fore the 0 he 


1 


r | 
equipped, may ealily be carried to the 


field, if its hind part is laid upon the little carria Ew. 
Fig. 2. conſiſting of an iron a V., two. (mall 


wheels Ii, lr, and the deen , Du, at 
which are the hooks Band B. Theſe wheels are at 
twenty-one” inches, or two feet in diameter ; and three 
feet ſix inches, or even four feet aſunder. They are very 
light, having but a ſmall weight to bear. The hooks of 
theſe two pieces Bt, Dv, are inſerted in the rings B and D 
at the end of the ſhafts; and by this means the plöugh 


| will be carried upon three wheels, of which F & 1 and 2 


ſhew ſufficiently the arrangement and uſe, Fig. 5, fhews 
the ſlope that ſhould be given to the upper rage of the 
middle of the axle-tree, of this ſmall carriage, on Which 
the reſt. of the plough is to be loaded in order tb move 
it from one place. to another, that the e and 
other pieces may lie flat and ſteady upon itt. 
To open the firſt furrow with this plough,' the "Wheel 
towards the extremity of 
are incline the and 


the ſhafts, This makes the 


* 1 


nore,. 
eee cut the deeper. But as it would bo fome- 
e 


E to F, Fig. 10, to take it higher up, or let it lower | what troub 


ſome to change the poſition of the Wheel, at 
every firſt cut of the Plough» a very little attention will 
remedy that inconvenience. It i only inelinin the Handles 
of the plough to the right or leſt, inſtead of Holding them 
even, The, whole plough will incline. with the'handles, 
and the ſhare will then enter into the 1 wit *eaſe, 
and open the firſt furrow, The other f : 
r them 


and for e on h 

ut yery life, Ei er to the 
109 of the Tarif may 

SI yhormoy 92 


af op Chateaujieux genetally tete ne bean en the 


hat is 1Aually 
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by The chief differences between M. de Chateauvieux's 
1. The beam of this Jaſt, ABC, Fig. 1. Plate XXIII. 


fter paſing 
the Ke par 705 Fables: 


yeam i8,3919eg. if the gr 


y B, the 
ottoms; of t 


tenons of the ſheat and handles 3 and inſtead of; moſe icon | 


* 2» 7x MM oa : 11 1 2 14 g N 5 
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k 


ut 01 efto un sd 09 es di lden vd Fur 47 111 


than oxen, unleſs theſe laſt 


the of 
IS. P 
$ are about 


rows'sre plowed 


| + 7 e = 5 . 
e N ſhea N. ut * 
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the ſhare cut more or leſs deep. 
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reſt by this ſheat, another which this plough has net, and 


the lower part of the handles: for the beam does not an- 


ſwer to the ground- reſt. 


Maped. 


4. The two handles KK, are at equal diſtznces from 
boards, each havirig on it two rows of holes, whereby 10 


the beam, and are joined together by a croſs ſtaff M. 
5, The ſhare N 


* 


rightly thinks the beſt way of plowing. 


6. The coulter O of this plough paſſes through a 
mortiſe in the beam, which is there ſttengthened by hoops. 
of iron, to prevent the beam's being ſplit by the driving 


in of the wedges PP which fix the coulter. | 
M. Duhamel thinks this hind part of his plough prefera- 


ble to that of M. de Chateauvieux's, for light lands: but 


it would not do ſo well in {iff foils, becauſe the earth 


would be apt to clog about the ſheat at Q whereas it is 


thrown off by M. de Chateauvieux's plough. M. Duha- 


mel likewiſe approves of making the beam ſtrait as M. de 


Chateavieux's is, inſtead of giving it the bending from C 
to B, eſpecially for ſtiff lands. 8 | TOE 
7. The beam CA, is fixed to the croſs ſtaves RR of 
the 1 of this plough, by the ſcrews and 
nuts 88. 8 | a6 + | 
8. The ſhafts TT, are faſtened before by a croſs ſtaff 
V, which gives great ſolidity to the fore-carriage, and 
cannot be added to M. de © 
only becauſe the wheel is too large, but likewiſe becauſe 
it muſt be ſet forwarder or backwarder, in order to make 


The wheel of this plough is not ſo large as that of M. de 
Chateauvieux's, becauſe the axle-tree, inftead of being 
inſerted in the ſhafts T'T, is let into the fide pieces'X, 
Fig. 4, which are faſtened to the ſhafts by the ſcrews and 


nuts YY. 


The advantages of having the wheel ſmaller, are, 
1. That the plough is leſs apt to lean too much on its 
ſide, and is more eaſily held upright ; 2. That the croſs- 
ſtaff V may be added to the fore-carriage, by which it is 


rendered more ſolid ; and 3. That the fore-carriage may 


be made ſhorter than it otherwiſe could be. 
The bare inſpection of the draught of this plough, 


 ſhews that it is made to cut more or leſs deep, by ſcrew- 
ing the nuts V more or leſs = and putting a thicker or 
"thinner wedge between the 


ide piece X and the ſhaft ; 
which is an eaſier and quicker way, than changing the 
ſituation of the wheel. But ſtill, a readier method is, to 
have under the ſhafts TT, a falſe ſhaft ZZ, Fig. 5, fixed 
with hinges, &c. for then, by only ſticking the peg a, 


into one of the holes 5, the beam is raiſed or lowered, in 


a moment, to whatever degree is thought proper, without 
altering the poſition of the wheel. . 5 

It is likewiſe evident, that in order to give the ſhare a 
greater or leſs degree of entrance into the earth, nothing 
more is requiſite than to place the beam nearer to, or far- 


ther from, the right- hand ſhaft: for the horſes, which are 


harneſſed one before another, go, as does alſo the wheel, 


in the laſt made furrow, and the plowman goes in the 

furrow actually making. | 5 
dd. Are hooks to faſten on the harneſs of the horſes, 
ce. Cramps to faſten the fore- carriage. LIE 
. Pins to fix the beam to the ſheat. | 
gg. Pegs to faſten the croſs ſtaves. 


1 


5. A ſtrong pin which goes through the hole i, to keep 


the mould- board. ſteady. 


Four coultered PLOUGH, an inſtrument invented by Mr. 
Tull, being an improvement on the common plough, that 
makes it cat the pieces of earth into four; that is, it 
thus divides the earth four times as ſmall as the common 
plougg. ee ee ee | 

The common two-wheeled plough has of late years be- 
come univerſally uſed in many countries, and is found 


greatly preferable to the ploughs they uſed before; there 


is an objection to it, indeed, in regard to ſome ſtiff 


and miry lands, in which the wheels Horne up, 
2 5 


and cannot turn. This, however, is eaſily remedied by 


twiſting thumb ropes of ſtraw about the iron ciccle and 
, | 4 : 


of M. de Chateauvieus's plough, is joined to tie ground- 


„Fig. 3, is pretty much like that of 
M. de Chateauvieux's plough, but ſhorter and narrower ; 
ſo that it cuts leſs wide farrows, which M. Duhamel 


bateauvieux's plough ; not 


p LG 


ſpokes of the wheels ; theſe ſpreading as they turn, 2. 
as the circle twiſt bears upon the 9 — b Ar l. 
dirt, and never clog, The two principal parts of this 


1 5 plough are the head and the tail: the plough- head contain 
. The mould-board Hl, Fig. 2, of this plough, is * ntaing 
lighter than that of M. de Chateauvieux's, and differently 


the two wheels and their axis, or ſpindle, paſſing throueh 
a box, and turning round-borh-iq it and hn 

There are fixed perpendicularly in this box two crow. 
ſtaves, as they are called, which are flat and narrow 


raiſe or ſink the beam of the plough, by pinning up or 
down the pillow, to increaſe hers x Abs depth of the 
furrow. Behind are a. pair of gallows, through which the 
crow-ſtaves paſs at the top by mortiſes, into which they are 
pinned; and to theſe are faſtened what are called the wilds, 
which are rings and crocaks of iron, by which the whole 
plough is drawn in the working. From the box to the 
center of the beam there is carried an iron -· chain, conſiſt. 
ing of four, five, or more long links, and called the tow. 
chain: this faſtens the plough-tail to the plough- head. 
It is fixed to an iron collar, faſtened in the beam at one 
end, and at the other paſſes through a hole in the middle 
of the box, and is pinned in with a wooden pin. 
From the ſame iron- collar to which the tow. chain ig 
fixed, there is alſo another chain faſtened, called the bridle- 


chain: this runs above the beam, as the tow- chain does 


below it, and is compoſed of ſmaller and more numerous 
links. At the upper end, as the tow- chain enters the box 


| of the plough, this bridle- chain is fixed to the top of 


what. is called the ſtake of the plough: this is a perpendi- 
cular ſtick, carried up parallel with the left crow-ſtaff, 
and pretty near it, and faſtened to it by a wyth or rope, or 
by the end of the bridle-chain itſelf, when that is long 
enough. This ſtake is alſo faſtened in its lower part, under 
the gallows, to the ſame croweſtaff, by another wyth or 
piece uf “d — | 
Theſe are the parts of which the head-part of the 
plough is compoſed. The plough-tail conſiſts of the beam 
carried from the head to the very extremity, and ſerving 
as the ſupport and baſe of all the reſt. A little below the 
collar to which the tow- chain and bridle - chain are faſtened, 
this beam is pierced with a large hole, which lets through 
the coulter: this is a long and narrow piece, terminating in 
an edge, and reaching juſt to the ſhare z and it is fixed im- 
moveably in its place by means of a wedge which is 
driven into the hole of the beam with it: the office of 
this coulter is to cut the earth as it is thrown up by 
the ſhare. Behind theſe, the ſame beam is pierced with 
two more holes, one very near its end: theſe give paſ- 
ſage to two oblong pieces, called the fore-ſheat and hin- 
der-ſheat, by which the plough- ſnare is ſupported in its 
place. To the top of the hinder- heat there is faſtened a 
ſhort handle by a wooden pin. Parallel to the hinder-ſheat 
there runs up a piece of wood of much the fame form, 
called the drock ; and to this is faſtened another horizon - 
tal piece, called the ground-wriſt - theſe are all on the 
right-hand ſide of the plough, and parallel with the fore- 
ſheat. There runs another piece of much the ſame form 
with it, on the right-hand; and the bottom of this is the 
earth- board. The long handle of this, Which reaches 28 
far as that of the ſheat, is faſtened to the drock by a pin, 
the other end of which goes into the beam. Near the 
lower end of the fore-ſheat, there are two flat pieces of 


iron, which paſs from the two ſides of it up to the beam; 


and being let through it, are faſtened to the upper part by 


ſerews and pins. Pheſe keep the ſheat in its place. 


The ſtructure of the four- coultered plough is different, 


in ſome reſpects from this, though in general founded on 


it. Its beam is ten feet long; whereas that of the com- 
mon plough is but eight, The beam is ſtraight in the 
common plough, but in this it is arched iin one fourth fart 
of its length, near the plough- head. At the diſtance of. 
three feet two inches from the end of the beam at the 
plough-tail, the firſt coùlter, or that next the ſhare, is let 
through; and at thirteen inches from this, a f oP 
ter is let through: a third at the ſame diſtance from that; 
and, finally, the fourth at the ſame diſtance from the third, 
that is, thirteen inches. Pr hs. 
The erookedneſs of the upper part of the beam in che 
plough is contrived to àaveid the too great length of the 
three foremoſt coulters, whichi would be-too- much, if 


beam was ſtraight all che way; and they would be x * | 
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dend and be diſplaced, unleſs. they were wiſtly Heavy and 


| clumſy. Aſh is the beſt wood to make the deam of, it 


being ſufficiently ſtrong, and yet ligne. 


- - » - 


ds upon the placing of this. Suppoſi ng the axis: of 


zontal, they muſt never be ſet parallel to each other; for, 
if they are, the tail of the ſhare, bearing againſt the: 
trench as much as the point, would cauſe the point to in - 
cline to the right-hand, and it would be carried out of the 
ground into the furrow. If the point of the ſhare ſhould 
de ſet ſo, that its ſide ſhould make an angle on the right 
fide of the axis of the beam, this inconvenience would be 
much greater; and if its points ſhould incline much to'the 
left, and make too large an angle on that fide with the 
axis of the beam, the plough would run quite to the left- 
hand ; and, if the holder, to prevent its running quite out 
of the ground, turns the upper part of- his-plough toward 
the left-hand, the pin of the ſhare will riſe up, and cut 
the furrow diagonally, leaving it half unploughed.. To 
avoid this and ſeveral other inconveniencies, the ftraight 
fide of the ſhare muſt make an angle upon the left fide of 
the beam; but that muſt be ſo very acute a one, that the 
tail of the ſhare may only preſs leſs againſt the fide of the 
trench than the point does. 
The great thing to be taken care of, is the placing the 
four coulters; for on this the ſucceſs of the whole depends. 
Theſe muſt be ſo ſet, that the four imaginary planes de- 
ſcribed by their four edges, as the plough moves forward, 
may be all parallel to each other, or very nearly ſo; for if 
any one of them ſhould be very much inclined to, or ſhould 
recede much from either of the other, then they would not 
enter the ground together. In order to the placing them 
thus, the beam muſt be carefully pierced in a proper man- 
ner. The ſecond coulter-hole muſt be two inches and an 
half more on the right-hand than the firſt: the third muſt 
be as mych more to the right of the ſecond, and-the fourth 
the ſame meaſure to the right-hand of the third: and this 
two inches and an half muſt be carefully meaſured from 
the center of one hole to the center of the other. Each 
of theſe holes is a mortiſe of an anch and a quarter wide, 
and is three inches and an half long at the top, and three 


inches at the bottom. The two oppoſite ſides of this hole | down as is conſiſtent with his own and horſes caſe, 
the irons, running up on each ſide of the plough, will 
lift up the mould, which will be thrown, by the. mo- 
tion, upon the old ridges. The, ground now lies in 
deep trenches, and high ridges, and this is what is call- 
ed, in my Treatiſe, double ridges; and how the ſoil is 


are parallel to the top and bottom, but the back is ob- 

lique, and determines the obliquity of the ſtanding of the 

coulter, which is wedged tight up to the poll. A perſpec 

tive view of this curious plough the reader will find in 
The coulter is two feet eight inches long, before it is 

worn; the handle takes 15 

and is allowed thus long, that the coulter may be driven 


down as the point wears away. Tull Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 


Double Provo, an inſtrument invented by Mr. Ran- 
dal, which, by putting the ſhare point to the middle of the 
interval left by the horſe-hoe, throws the mould on each 
fide of it, at the ſame time, towards the rows, and earths 


ixteen inches of this length, 
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jvorks aloe, throws up the tidges, and, at & proper timez, 
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2 
5 AS" is 1 / 

ff dee ages are to be 

double Tui then the double pl 

and goes as de 

man s arms, and the horſe's eaſe: Here 


man is requeſted to keep his bands even, that the pl 
may run flat upon its ſole, and clear the. trench of mould, . 
as far as ne | which it is made to do in that poſture, 


to make way for the lifing-plough, of the; ſame / breadth 


in the tail. See Plate X 


mentianed in ] I 
es that is, if there 


ſplits chem, and throws them back into the treachesz and 
this tofles the mould backwards and forwards, which, by 


is made ready. for 
Treatiſe. 
is to be 


performs as before, - 


eep as is conſiſtent wich the intereſt of the 


the worky plongh.. 


> hs of 5 


5 rig 10. th tn fo N 

Double Lifting · Pl oõĩͥ. My eameſt defire, ſaps Mr. 
Randal, to imitate gardeners, in preparing the foil, by 

their always going a good depth, and which, to be ſure, . 


is the true biaſs of nature, in regard that vegetables, in ge- 
neral, 'reqtiire a looſer /habitation, beneath the ſoil, to 4 


greater depth than farmers: will allow them; this deſire 
produced the liſfting · plough, to raiſe. the generous mould 
that lies far beneath the reach of common ploughing, into 
general uſe, This I have praQiſed to very great effect, 
and never failed doing it, in all the going ground of tbe 


tenures of near a thouſand acres, where the ſtratum, be- 


low the uſual ſoil, would give me this 
ſacceſs in the hands of an hone 


in having it made too large, in order, 


-diſpoſition, to have much work done in à day. Lhe, 
draught was ſo fatiguing to the horſes and men, that the. - 
invention was under a good deal of diſrepute, and I was... 
in danger of having all the ſervants leave the ſervice, and 
of killing the horſes : for theſe, reaſoos, J was oblige 

fit down with that loſs, great as it was, in the purchaſe of 
this plough, and contract all the proportions: of it, to 
make the draught quite eaſy to the team and men; and 
then thete was not the ſe complaint heard, but onl „ 
back wardneſs to proceed, which uſe effectually temoved. 
| Here, then, this lifting-plough is to go, into all che 
trenches made by the double plough, as mentioned be- 


fore; and as the ploughman 


: 


tobe afterwards reduced to a level, 


management, is therein particularly. mentioned. Now, 
from the canſtruRtion of theſe two ploughs the foil be- 
neath will, if the ploughman keeps his even, be 


too often practiſed, to the diſcourage 
of the vegetables. See Plate XXI. 
Semi- virgilian Hus bande... 
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But under the name-of this 
underſtand another of the ſame 


in the tail, to-perform what js called ridge 
is either ſingle, or double: if ſingle; this 
2 es; I 


and, no doubt, there are many ſuch to be » | I WAS. 
very imprudent, in my firſt conſtruction of, this plough, 


cut level, inſtead of ſeaving there hills and dales, but 


couraging advantage. Hence it was; that I was always . 
extremely fond of this ng which never fails of , 
, worthy ere * 


Was 


through a covetous , 


7. 


ed to 
aſe of 
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and receive farther. 


ment. of the growth 
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ſpace was too. ſmall for a plavgh to work im b had. recourſe ft Neither gught it to be aſeribed either to 
to the ſpade and hoe. The ground was laid out in deds, | wings, at the tie gf the, blofloming of the corn: 
which were aſterwards ſbwed with wheat, ande the. paces | we do not de * t. one, 
between them were frequently ſtitred. Tbe firſt year, | then ver Hne f and xen wh 
my plants were very pot, and branched. inte only, two, | we do, not ceap fifty times, the. ſeed, 
three, or four ſtalks apiece. In tho ſecond year, they did] t Nor ,ought we to, accuſe the 
_ much better; and in the third, they were as large and tine } ing well known, that lupins, which th 
as any my garden could have produced. This, ſpot {till | count of ee 
continues to produce equally well; the foil is now like fine | the crop would bg ſtill more conſiderable, 
mould; and, Which is very remarkable, it has loſt its | plants bears. from fiſty to ſixty ſeed 
former white colour, and is become black. We have | birds eat is not — V 
here a ſtrong inſtanca of What - may be dene by. pul-, "Worms and inſects are not the cauſe, for three tea. 
veriring the earth. Let us but do the: ſame with any | ſons, firſt, our crops are very little better even when ci. 
i our bad lands, and perſevere in ploughing and ſtirring | ther worms nor inſeQs are to be ſeen; ſecondly, the caſe 
them a ſuffieient time; the ſucceſs will not be doubtful. | here is the ſame as that of the lupins; and, irdly, the 
To be ſtill farther convinced of the truth of this im- worms. would ravage whole fields (as they ſometimes do) 
portant maxim in huſbandry. that the earth ſhould be in ſo vifible a manner, that it would be eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
thoroughly looſened by deep and frequent ploughings, Ii the cauſe of the miſchief. However, this is an extraordi- 
examined very carefully, whether my lands which had nary and pretty rare event. 
beeri prepared by repeated ploughing only, without the The ſame may be ſaid of ſogs, cold, bad weather 
alfiſtance of any dung ot manure, were more looſened | reptiles, and other miſchievous creatures. Though theſe 
and rendered lighter, than thoſe which were under enemies do not injure our fields every year, we neverthe- 
the common management. All my obfervatiens proved | leſs conſtantly reap leſs corn than they might be made to 
that they were. The fiyſt glance of my eye ſhewed me, „ , . ants. 
that: their ſurface was ſmoother; on ſounding the fur -- Laftly, the earth is not in itſelf the cauſe of this ſcan- 
rows, 1 found them deeper z and much Jeſs. ſtrength was:| tineſs of increaſe: for the Creator has endowed it with 
required to plougb them; two horſes, or ſometimes only: perpetual youth and fruitfulneſs, as. Cofumella juſtly, and 
one; or a ſingle ox, doing here with eaſe, what would: prettily obſerves in the firſt chaptets of his firſt and fond 
otherwiſe have employed double that number. of .cattle :'| books. The earth and nature are always the-ſame., 
amanifeſt proof that my grounds were in excellent tilth; f. t Now, if the uſual cauſe why we do not reap fifty for 
whereas the common fields offered nothing. pleaſing or one canndt he imputed to either of the thipgs above-men- 
fatitfactory to the eye; the earth there was extremely tioned, it muſt of geceſſity be ſought for in the ignorance, 
hard; cloſe, and compat, and its ſurface almoſt as firm f negligence, and indolence of, the hufband man- for pur 


* 


45 that of 4 beaten road. The ground which had been practiſe is, diametrieally cantrary to that of the ancient 
well ahd often ploughed remained ſo light and ſoft, after | Romans. +; They plowed often, and ſowed little; yet 
its erop of wheat was taken off, that 1 thruſt a ſtick of f every family lived upon the produce of its {mall farm: 
. green willow eight or ten inches deep into it without but we who plow little and ſow a great deal, are always 
the leaſt difficulty, though I could not by any means diſappoin ted. 
puh t at all ĩnto the land cultivated in the common way.” ||. The, Romans were not only extremely attentive to the 
Camillo Farello, a native of Lonato in tbe. Venetian thorough culture of their land, but alſo, even; in the latter 
territorles, concerned to ſee the neglected and dreadful f time of the republic, laid it down, as a maxim to be fol- 
miſmahaged Rate of huſpandry in his eeuntry, + wrote lowed hy all good hufbandmen, „ to fow;but little and 
"His ſmall; but highly valuable treatiſe of Agriculture, and plow much.“ This is ſtrictly enjeined by. Virgil; and 
Preſented it to the. ſenate of Venice under the title of Pliny, who infancea the. .hulbandes of Ctehnus, as an 
Kiordo d Agricultur. The ſenate, in juſtice to the ex- example of the good effects of this. practice, laments the 
'exllency of this work and the patriotic intentions of, its | deplorable condition of Italy, when, xich men, with the 
author, granted him, on the 29th of September 2566, help of their numerous ſlaves, farmed large diſtricts of 
-Hot”only the ſolè right of vending his book, but -alfo | land; becauſe it diminiſhed the number of Roman citi- 
ordered ät the fame time that all fuch as adopted his zens, and rendered the country Jeſs, fruitful! for, as 
new trſethbd of hufbandry, ſhould pay to him, and after- both he and Columella obſerve, the Romans then be- 
wards to his deſcendants, four marchetti (about three half- | came dependant on other nations for the means. of ſub- 
pence of dur money) for every acre of corn land, and two ſiſtance. VVVVVVVVVVV er; 
marchetti for every acre of other land, planted according to- May not this naturally lead us to caſt an eye upon our 
His direction- Phe Berne Society have favoured the public | own country, where, of late years, gentlemen throw their 
| With! the firſt part of Tatello's excellent treatiſe ; and we eſtates, as much as poſſible, into large farms, y which, in 
Mall take from thence the following extract as a farther the language of Mago the Carthaginian, muſt, in general, 
proof of the neceſſity of thorough ploughing. render the farm ſtronger than the farmer, whereby it ne- 
When we conſider, ſays that good patriot and intel- ceſſarily becomes leſs, fruitful ? This practice is attended 
ligent huſbandman, Camillo Tarello, that every ear of with another moſt fatal conſequence to a manufacturing 
wheat yields fifty grains (we will foppoſe that to be the and trading people: it leſſens the number of inhabitants 
medium number), we may infer, that if all theſe were | in the country, from whence only: the ſupply of popula- 
ſowred and grew, we ſhould reap fifty times as much as | tion; ariſes; for cities and large towns are always an ex- 
Was ſown : but bur crops are far from being ſo abundant! | pence of me. ont e 
Tbis failure cannot proceed from any other cauſe than that Whilſt we beſtow: this due commendation on plowing, 
All theſe grains do not riſe and proſper; nor can any but we do not mean to recommend it on Mr. Tull's principles) 
one, or all, of the ſeven following reaſons be aſſigned for] “e chat dividing and pulverizing the earth is all in all. 
it, if we except bad ſeaſons and extraordinary accidents. | When the earth is in fine tilth, ſo that the roots of plants 
Rs Oy ariſes either 1, from the ſeed; or 2; { can eaſily extend themſelves every way, an advantage 
from rain, when the corn is in bloom; 3, from winds, - . is thus deſcribed by the ingenious M. J. J. 
when its ſtalks are large; 4, from birds, which eat up the] Biberg, in his Economy of Nature. 
| ga that have been ſown; 5, from worms and infects; l 5+ . as well as living creatures, mult ſubmit to 
6; from the earth; or, 7, from the cultivator himſelf,” | death. They ſpring up, they grow, they Hourſhy, Def 
„ The cauſe of this defect is not in the ſeed : for, | ripen their fruit, they wither, and at laſt, having, Anil 
either the ſeed is good, or it is not: if it be not good, the | their courſe, they die, and return again to the daß fon 
grains will not riſe at all; but if it be good, as we ſuppoſe | whence they firſt took theirfriſe. Thus the tack 00 
it to be, each grain may, and ſhould, produce at leaſt one | which we ſee upon the; ſurface (06, the Eb chi 4 
a. Another Proof is, har if a parcel of Reds are planted } owing to dead vegetables. For all roots een 
de a proper depth; ohe by one, in holes mache on purpoſe f earth by their branches, and after a plant has loft 1 , 
Tor them, and àn equal number of: the ſame kind of ſeeds | the root. remains; but this, too rots cat laſt, an Aer 
dite ſowell at random in the ſame ſort of ground, all the into mould. By this means, this Kind af mould 15 me 
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pounded and modified by a uittue communicated to a ſwall | 


PLD 


the ſame way 28 dung thrown, upon fields is w 
the earth by the induſtry of the huſband man. 
« The earth thus prepared offers agairt t from id 
boſom, what it bad received from chem. For when ſeeds 
are committed to the earth, they draw to themſdlves, ag. 
commodate'to their nature, and turn into plants, the fore 
ſubtile pats of this: mould, by the co-operation” of the 
fun, air, and moiſture 3 ſo that the talleſt tree is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, nothing but mould wonderfully com. 


feed by the Creator. From. theſe. plants, when they die, 
juſt the ſame mould is formed, as give birth to them ori- 
ginally; but in ſuch a manner, that jt is in greater quan- 
tity than before, if the earth be kept looſe to admit of the 
free extenſion of the roots. Vegetables therefore increaſe 
the black mould; whence fertility remains continually un- 
interrupted : whereas the earth would not make good its 
annual conſumption, if it were not conſtantly recruited 

eee, . tp Frog 20% 

The illuſtrious M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, to whom 
the world in general is infinitely indebted for ſome of the 
| moſt judicious and beſt executed experiments ever made 
in Agriculture, as is his. native country in patticular for 
his excellent adminiſtration in the high office of chief ma- 
giſtrate of the republic of Geneva, is the firſt writer who 
| has attended to the advantages of ſtubble as a manure. | 
Towards the latter end of the year 1753, walking over 
his grounds after hatveſt, he was ſtruck with the difference 
which he found in the ſtubble of his own experiments, 
and that of the corn which had been raiſed in the com- 
mon way. This laſt was ſo pobr and weak, that it 
ſcarcely oppoſed the motion of his feet; while the other 


feet, and frequently met with tufts of twenty, thirty; ny 
and ſometimes more ſtalks, which ſtopt me ſhort; like ſo 
many little buſhes. I am the more particular in my account 
of this ſtubble, becauſe it ſhews the great ſtrength of the 
plants, which they would not have had if the earth had 
not been well prepared. Beſides, it has its real yſe : for 
thorough plowing ſupplies the want of dung, not only by 
keeping the earth conſtamly in a looſe ſtate, but likewiſe 
by the quantity of ſtrong ſtubble which it produces, and 
which affords a moſt excellent manure attended with no 
expence. It ſies ready upon the ſpot; the plowing of the 
earth buries it; and as it is a long time in rotting, it helps 
to keep the ſail looſe and light, and is repeated every year. 
I have found ſtubble almoſt whole at a year's end, and 
have ſeen ſame not quite conſumed at the end of two years. 
From what I have ſeen of its effects, I will venture to ſay, 
that it contributes greatly to increaſe the productions of 
the earth.” T have very often plucked up plants remarka- 
ble for their beauty, and have frequently found their roots 
interwoven with tufts of ſtubble, which ſhewed me the 
cauſe, of their extraordinaty growth.“ „ 

It is often, ſays Mr, Duhamel, more advantagebus 


1, Becauſe, in- general, only à certain quantity of dung 
can be had, the product of twenty acres being ſcarcely 
ſufficient to produce enough for four or five; whereas the 
particles of the earth may be divided and ſubdivided almeft 
to infinity. The help derived from dung is therefore li- 


may accrue from plowing. 6 ONO ELDEST 
2, Few plants raiſed in dung ever have the fine 
flavour of thofe which grow in a good ſoil moderately 
dunged. Our kitchen gardens and our other grounds af. 
ford daily inſtances of this truth. Pulſe, pot-herbs, and 
fruit, are ſeldom ſo good in the neighbosthood of great 
cities, where dung abounds, as in country gardens, — 
but little of it is uſed. The corn raifed in thoſe eteſ- 
lively dunged lands, yields a great deal of bran, arid not 
much fine flour, and is difficult to keep. Nice horſes will 
not eat oats of the growth of fields manured with human 
ordure, But nothing is fo ſtrik ing as the differences be- 
tween the wine of an undunged' vineyard; and that of 
2 15 ee N24 —.— h e i | 
* 3, Dung, which is ſuppofèd to act by fermetation, 
cauſes iden ade inward — — of the 
earth, which muſt” be very uſeful; as well as this Tod 
which it furnifhes to plants: büt the plough; beſides di- 


to ĩnereaſe the fertility of land by plowing, than by dung ; Some farmers; wh cnuld not dung all their and: 


mited; whilſt no- bounds can be fet to the benefus that || 
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roupht into | the grobnd upſide dawn, ſa that the part which was ck 


poſed to the influences of the air and des, takes the 


earth, vp to its ſürface, The conſequence of this ia, 
that well plowed land is not exhauſted dy weeds, und that 
it admit the mdiſture of rains und dews, er II 

the rays of the ſun, all of which contribute, greatly to 
render it fertile, as has been proved-by very many experi- 
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4, Dung attrasts inſscte, and "thoſe  iofeQs/-gnaw 


and this is oue of the chief reaſons hy lot 
dung from their gardens. Worms, grubs, and othes fuck 
like vermin, make dreadful havock in their beds of lowers 
and I have ſeen. meadows where the graſa has been entirely 
„ by their eating its root᷑s 117g? 
„ I.muſt add, that moſt. forts of eee 
many ſeeds, which fill the land with w. OY Drugs 
5, It is ttue that dung 1s: equally ſervierable 40 
light lands, and to ſtrong; but the ſame may be ſtätdl 
of plowing. ain FD i as: „ LET bot oboaon Hun 
Land is too ſtrong hen its particles lie ſo alaſe a- 
gether, that the roots of plants cannot extend betwedn 
them, without great diffieulty, in queſt of their neceſſaty 


food, for want of which they will remain poor and ic 


But when the ground has been well loaſenad by rapeated 


quantities of food, as will make the plants grow ſtraug 
and vigorous. The friendly influences af the atmoſphant 


reſiſted ly. I often felt it break, ſays he, under my] will then penetrate to them. What-plaialy--proveo1the 


good effects of looſening ſuch ſoils, -is,. that their fextiligy 
is ſometimes increaſed by a mixture of ſandy: inſteaſ of 
dung» Now ſand does not afford any nutritive ſuhſtancei 
but only hinders the particles of the entth fram re-uniting 
too elolely. e ene eib #544 any 

« Plowing is equally beneficial: to light lande, _ 
very contrary reaſon ; though theſe da not: requize'fa; 


hauſted by any expoſure: to the ſun; but, on tha con: 
trary, they acquire an additional degree of fertility hy the 
ſtirring and grinding of their particles, and are thereby 
the beiter * to receive-the moiſture of rains and dews. 
and the ſalutary influences of the ait and ſun ; \whilft their 
in ward pores are at the ſame time better adapted to he: o- 
per extenſion of the roots of plants, by their being leſſana. 
But, let the benefits ariſing: fromi dung iþegvar. do 


eaſy, and let even its defects be corrected as much R Sn 


is of infinite ſervice to land. 13573108 119197 4 
For this reaſon it is, that land intended For wheat ie 
plowed three or four times befbre the grain . — 
s plawed 
part of them double the uſual number of times, gad 
reaped greatet crops. from theſe, than from thoſe which 
were dunged. The expence of. three ploewings extragr- 
dinary will be much leſs than the priae of the, dung ne 
| ary for the land, if the farmer is obliged to: purchaſe ad 


his fields 4n:ended-for oats; and though that year wa 
dry and unfavourable to ſpring · corn, his osts kept up- Well 


excellent — ME eee HM 064 4147 s ga „n 
He gave five: plowings to a piece of heat; land. 
which had not been dunged, and, at harveſt, had aller 


and finer corn there, than in the :ngighbouring. grounds 


t In dhort, the advantage of therough tillage, While 


digging between the r of corn, e e n 
to make plou bs, and other. implements of huſbapdry,; 
PLUM. ll tha Genie of:plam have 
in their fruit a hard ſtone, within hichichete 38: 
a ſoft and tender kengels this:kerhel:contiing the. {i 
plant, from which would be produced:anatberitree;pf 
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viding choſe particles, changes their: ſituation, and turns 


;the 
ſame kind, if it were ſet in tha grountl . z, ü A * 
| ; "4 natu 


place of another part; which is brought from within! the 
Wilk 


plants. It is well kgown chat the roots of trees plantod im 
dunged ground, are very-liable to ————— 


plowings, aid its particles are ſet at greater diſtances ftom 
each other, thoſe roots will be able to ſpread freely. on all 
ſides, to pervade- every minute chaſm, and to cullect ſucm 


of it as the other. There is no danger af their being an- 


grest, let the means of obtaining enough of it bare vet ſo 
be; ſtill it will not be the leſs true, chat ſuequent plowing = 


In 1750 M. Delu gave three plowings ta ſome..of 


which had been dunged and cultivnted in the uſual W. 


the plants are growing, is ſo great, that, in many places, 5 
it has been found amply to repay even the expenoe of 
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fruit can, while 


then fourteen or 


POL 


natural to ſuppoſe, that the only uſe of the thick ſtone or 
huſk of this was only to preſerve its tender ſubſtance from 
rotting tod ſoon in the earth; and to give it a proper time for 
developing its parts, to preſerve its natural ollineſs during 
that time, and to furniſh from its own ſubſtance a proper 
noutifhment to the growing plant; for obſervation ſhews, 
that it finally breaks into a very fine powder. 
There has not been found any ſpecies of plum which 


had not its kernel contained in a ſtony coat of this kind, 


from whatever grafts they have been propagated ; nor is 
there any art known by which the kernel of this ſort of. 
owing, be deprived of its coat. 

Mr. Marchand, however, in the year 1735, ſhewed, 
before the academy of ſciences at Paris, certain plums, 
whoſe kernels had no ſtone or ſhell round them; and 
found that they grew upon a tree which never had pro- 
duced any others, and which had been known to produce 
ſuch for twenty years. The kernel in theſe was covered 


with a reddiſh-ſkin, which was rough to the touch; and, 


within that, with another, which was thinner and white. 
The kernel had nothing particular in it, except that it car- 
ried on one ſide of its outer ſurface, and that always in the 
fame place, a little tony prominence, more or leſs dented 


on its convex part: this is uſually a twelfth of an inch 


broad, and two thirds of an inch long, and has no other 
appearance but that of a diſtempered part of the kernel, 
only that all the kernels have it. | 

The thick wrinkled ſkin which ſurrounds the kernel, 
ſeems in this caſe to ſupply the place of the ſtoneè or hard 
ſhell ; and in this alſo it reſembles it, that the pulp of the 
fruit parts eaſily and readily form it: and the hardoblong 
body, which is placed on one fide of the kernel, is by no 
means proper for this purpoſe. Mem. Acad. Sciences, Par. 


17285. Ml Bah, ; 
$5 the ſorts of plums are propagated by budding, or 
grafting them upon ſtocks of the muſcle-plum, the white 
pear plum, the St. Julian, or the bonum magnum. 
Budding is much properer than grafting: for theſe trees, 
as they are apt to throw out a great deal of gum from the 
wound: and the trees ſhould be no more than one year's 


_ growth from the bud, when they are tranſplanted ; for, if 


they are more, they ſeldom ſucceed well, being very ſub- 
ject to canker ; and if they eſcape that, they uſually. pro- 
duce only two or three luxuriant branches. The whole 
management of planting and pruning them is the ſame 


with that of peaches. SeePEACH. 2 2 
I the walls againſt which they are planted are low, they 
ſhould be ſet eighteen feet er ; if they ace higher, 


teen. TUES: 
Plums ſhould have a middling ſoil, for they ſeldom ſuc- 
ceed well in too mort or too dry a one; and, when planted 


againſt walls, ſhould have an eaſt or a ſouth-eaſt proſpeR. |. | 


If they have one at full ſouth, they are 2 to ſhrivel up, 
and become mealy. Pluins in general ſueceed very well 
with proper eare on eſpaliers; they will alſo bear ver 


well as Bandards,'but the fruit will not be fo woll tafted. 


Plums do not only produce their fruit on the laſt year's 
wood, but alſo on ſpurs that come out of the wood at 
two or-three years old. It is a common error to be too 


free with the knife in the winter pruning, cutting off the 
extremities of all the branches; the conſequence of which 
is, that there is an over quantity of young ſhoots pro- 


| 


duced, and the fruit is ſmall and poor. Miller i Gard. Dit. 
POA, meadow graſs, or that common ſpecies of graſs, 


that. primary forms the green covering of our fields, 


POCKET, a large ſort of bag in which wool is packed 
up, in order to be ſent from one part of the kingdom to 
the other. | FL 

- POD, a term uſed to expreſs a pericarpium, conſiſting 
of two valves, which open from the baſe to the point, and 
are ſeparated by a membranaceous partition from which 
the-ſeeds hang by a kind of minute ſtalk, x 
. POKE, a ſack, or bag. 845 

Hep POLES, the upright poles, or pieces of wood, 
round which they bind, twiſt, and ſupport theitifelves. See 
the article Hoy. x | „ 


| whoſe fibres are ſtiff and rigid, 


POL 


If it proceeds from blows,. bruiſes, or any external vio. 
lence, at firſt bathe the ſwelling often with hot vinegar; 
and if the hair be fretted o with an coming through the 
ſkin, make uſe of cu patu of vinegar, and one of ſpirit 
of wine ; but if there be an ſtehing with heat and inflam. 
mation, the ſafeſt way is to" bleed, and apply poultices 
with bread, milk, and elder flowers: this method, with 
the aſſiſtance of phyſic, will frequently diſperſe the ſwell- 
ings and prevent this evilill. 
at when the tumor is critical, and has all the ſigns of 
matter, the beſt method then is to forward it by applying 
the ripening poultices already taken notice of, till it comes 
to maturity, and burſts of itſelf; or if opened: with a 
knife, great care ſhould be taken to avoid the tendinous 
ligament, that runs along the neck under the mane : when 
matter is on both ſides, the opening muſt be made on each 
ſide, and the ligament remain undivided. u. 
If the matter flows in great quantities, reſembles melted 
glue, and is of an oily conſiſtence, it will require a ſecond 
inciſion, eſpecially if any cavities are. diſcovered by the 
finger or probe; theſe ſhould be opened by the knife, the 
orifices made depending, and the wound drefled with the 
common digeſtive of turpentine, honey, and tinctute of 
myrrh, and after digeſtion with the precipitate ointment ; 
or waſh the ſore with the following, made hot, and fill up 


the cavity with tow ſoaked in it. 

Take vinegar or ſpirit of wine, half 'a pint, white 

vitriol diſſolved in ſpring water, half an ounce, 
| tincture of myrrh, four ounces * 
This may be made ſharper by adding more vitriol ; but 
if the fleſh is very luxuriant, it ſhuuld firſt be pared down 
with a knife before the application; with this-waſlt alone 
Mr. Gibſon. has cured this diſorder. without any other 
formality of drefling, waſhing with. it. twice a day, and 
laying over the part a quantity of tow ſoaked in vinegar 
and the white of eggs beat together. This laſt application 
will ſerve inſtead of a bandage, as it will adhete cloſe to 
the poll, and come off. eaſy when there is occaſion to dreſs; 
Some waſh with the phagædenic water, and then fill up 
the abſceſs with looſe doſſiſs of tow ſoaked in Ægyptiacum 
and oil of turpentine made hot, and continue this method 
till the cure is effecteeeee e. 
| But the moſt compendious method of cute, is found by 
obſervation to be by ſcalding, as the farriers term it, and is 
thus proſecuted when the fore is foul, of..@ bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion. of matte. 


- - Take corroſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in fine powder, 
and Roman vitriol, of each two drams ; green 
copperas half an ounce ; honey or Ægyptiacum two 
ounces, oil of turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ounces; rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces: 
mix together in a bottle. 


Some make their ſcalding mixture milder, uſing red 
precipitate inſtead of the ſublimate ; and white vitrial in- 
ſtead of the blue; the following has been ſucceſsfully 
uſed for this purpoſe, viz. half an ounce of verdigtesſe, 
half a pint of train oil, four ounces of oil of turpentine, 
two of oil of vitriol. 4 $8636 e 
The manner of ſcalding is firſt to clean the abſceſs well 
with a piece of ſponge dipped in vinegar ; then put a ſuffi 
cient quantity of the mixture in a ladle with a ſpout, 
when it is made ſealding hot, pour it into the abſceſs, and 
cloſe the lips together with one or more ſtitches. This 1s 
to remain in ſeveral days, and if good matter appears, 2 
not in an over great quantity, it will do well without 20) 
other dreſſing, but bathing with ſpirit of wine; if the mat 
ter flows in great abundance, and of a thin hence, l 
muſt be ſcalded again, and repeated till the matter leſlens 
and thickens. . off THw: 2c n 3 
Tbeſe liquid cotroſive dreſſings agree well with bo 
and whoſe juices. ate 


oily and viſcid ; in this caſe they contract the vefſch of 


che tendons on the hind part of the head and upper pail of 


the neck, which are continually ſpewing out a 2 


- 'POLLARD, or Pollanger, à tree that has been ſre- ichor that can hardly be digeſted, or the: profulion 


quently polled.o lioong, and its top. taken off, 


EVIL, an. abſceſs: near the poll of à horſe, 


without ſuch applications as theſe, - 4 pre- 
POND, a reſervoir or receptacle for collecting an # 


formed in ihe ſinuſes between: the noll bone, and the up- 


permoſt vertebte of the neck. 


* 


ſerving water. | 
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* 
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orizontal. vent, it will 
to dig. ſuch à paſſage;. 


collected in ponds 


mY „ 


grounds. 
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the incumbent earth, if he intends to fit his land for paſ- 
ture: and if he finds the expence of obtaining it too great, 
his beſt way will be to, convert the ground fo circum- 


ſtanced into atable, or to plant᷑ it with timber-trees ſuited 


to the nature off the foil. 


Wherever water ſtagnates in a ſandy or gravelly ſoil, 


. probability of ſucceſs. 


1 


Where ruſhes, reeds, 


neighbouring tree, ſhrub, or other indication, and he 
will find water underneath it. But this experiment is to 
be made only on ground whoſe ſurface is oy becauſe 
other exhalations, from a damp. ſurface, . would be apt, in 
this caſe, to miſlead the enquiter. i 
Another way is thus. Dig a hole three feet wide, and 
at leaſt five feet deep, and place at the bottom of it, when 
the ſun is about to ſer, a pan, or baſon, rubbed with oil 


on the inſide: let the bottom of this veſſel be uppermoſt; | or 


cover it with dry hay, fern, or ruſhes, and over that with 
earth; and if any drops of water are found ſtanding. on 


its inſide the next day, a ſpring is probably not far off. 


low ſo freely as even to double the 
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adapted to grain, which loves to ſtand dry; and as: this 
| kind, of ground produces more forward crops than clayey: 
or ſtrong ſoils, it may be ſowed early with corn, 'which+: 


+ 


is,, bythe ſummer's drought... If a. good ſoil can be ma 


Or, put a new, unbaked, but well dried, earthen veſſel] p iſture, either roots or graſſes, as. the far 


into ſuch a hole, and cover it as before; and if there be 


water in that place, this veſſel will be found ſoft and wet 
the next day. Likewiſe if wool be left all night in a 
trench of this kind, and water can be ſqueezed out of it 


4 timber-tre . 4 . A * $ark 4 
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|., POPLAR, à geniis of trees, of 
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the next day, little doubt remains but that of. plenty of | merate four ſpecies z viz. the com 
; ; ee * 25 * 4 CODY L Hp va wt Cents 4 4 


water may be met with there. 


b 


The month of Auguſt is generally looked upon as che the common black poplar, and th Jar with trembling © 
moſt proper time to ſearch for water; becauſe, we ap Fre- leave mmon black poplar, and the poplar wi 9 


$5 


end, as the heat of the preceding ſummer will habe 
warmed the earth to a conſiderable depth, any ſteam ariſing 
from water reſting on an impervious ſoil underneath, and 


4 


| leaves, called the aſpen-tree. The poplar, whether black 


: 


: *. n 0 duces a great many from the roots. The beſt ſeaſon fo 
particularly in hollows on the ſurface of that impervious f 4 | Pl Re 


ſoil, will then be moſt exhaled by this warmth. Now it 
1s this ſteam, or vapour, Which ptoduces the before-men- 

+ Lioned RR „„ 
By tp .method 
coming eaſily at it are the next conſideration. If it be on 
z there is no other way than digging a well. In 

| ping this, the ſubſtance under the ſand or light foil muſt 
dug into, to form a reſervoir of water for occaſional 
wants ; and this reſervoir ſhould be made deep and large, 

40 | 


— * 
4 
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che tranſplanting. theſe ſuckers. is in OQober, when the 


ore: men- nurſery for two or three years, at the end of which. 
oo a on bey will have got ſtrength eno trapſplan 
Water is found, the means of | exe they. are to ret 
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or ten feet long; BEE. be t a 
the” foil 


| be moiſt, will grow to a conliderable fize in a few years. 
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The black poplar is not ſo eaſily raiſed from thefe large 
truncheons, but ſhould de plarited in cuttitigs, of about a 
foot and a baff long, planting them a' foot deep in the 
groumd. This A e any foil, but does 
mucti better on à moiſt one than on any otfier. They are 
tHe fitteſt of all trees for raiſing a ſhade quickly; as they 
will grow fourteen feet in Height ſometimes in one feaſon 
and in four or five years will be large trees. 

A conſiderable advantage may be obtained by planting 
rheſe trees upon moift boggy foils; where few other trees 
will thrive: many ſuch places there are in England, 
which do not, at preſent, bring in much money to their 
owners; whereas, if they were planted with theſe trees, 
they would, in a very few years, over-pitrchaſe the ground, 
clear of all expence: but there are many perſons in Eng- 
land, who think nothing, except corn, worth cultivating: 
or, if they plant timber, it muſt be oak, aſh, or elm; 
aid, if thiir land be not proper for either of theſe, it is 
deemed little worth; whereas; if the nature of the ſoil 
was examined, and proper forts of plants adapted to it, 
there might be a very great advantage made of ſeveral large 
tiacks of lands, which at this time lie neglected. 

The wovd' of theſt trees, eſpecially of the white, is 
very good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years; 
and, for its Exceedihg whiteneſs, is, by many perſons, 
preferred to oak; but, being of a foft contexture, is very 
ſubject to take the impreffion'of nails, &c. which renders 
it leſs proper for this purpoſe : it is alfo very proper for 
wainſcotting of rooms, being leſs ſubſet to ſwell or 
ſhrink, than moſt other ſorts of wood : but for turnery- 
ware, there is no wood equal to this for its exceed- 
i 1g whiteneſs, ſo that trays, bowls, and many other uten- 
ſils, ate made of it; and the bellows-makets prefer it 
for their uſe; as do alfo the ſhoemakers, not only for 
heels, but'alſo for the ſoles of ſhoes: it is alſo very good 
to make light carts; the poles are very proper to fup- 
port vines, hops, &c. and the lopping will afford gobd 
fuel, Which in many countries, is much wanted. Miller's 

Gard, Dia. ie de Ut ee 20 e ee Of ee 

POPPY, the name of a plant, of which ſeveral ſpecies 
are cultivated in gardens for the beauty of the flowers. 

They are all eaſily propagated by ſowing the feeds in 

autumn. When the youtig: plants come üp, they are to 

be cleared from weeds, and thinned to a proper diſtance 
by pulling fome up, where they ſtand too thick; for 

they never thrive well, if they are to be tranfplanted. 
They are to be left, according to their fizes, at ſix, 

eight, or ten inches diffance. ee et Fele 

They are very ſhowy flowers, and make a fplendid 

appearance in gardens ; but they are but of a ſhort du- 

tation, and are of an offenſive ſmell, Which makes them 
leſs valued at preferit than they have been. 
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Some ſow theſe plants in ſpring; but it is 
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not ſo well; 
becauſe they then have not time to get ſtrength before au- 
tumn, when they are to flower; and; for that reaſon, 
Ned PoPpy, or Red. cueedl. The common wild red 
poppy is one of the moſt miſchie vous weeds the farmers 
are plagued with among their corn, and it is the moſt dif- 
ficult to thoroughly deftroy of almoſt any other. Its ſeed 
will lie a long time in land unploughed, without ever 
ſhooting ; but they will be ſure to grow with every crop 
of corn. Mr. Tull gives an inftance of the feeds of this 
plant being buried four and twenty years in a field of ſaint- 
foin, and at the end of that time, the land being ploughed 
for wheat, they all grew up among the corn, though 
they had lain dormant fo long before, Tall's Horſe-hoemg' 
Huſbandry. | 4 EEG) 


POTATOE, or PoTaTo, the name of a well known | 


plant, the roots'of which make a very nouriſhing food, 
Mr. — — deſcribes the potato to be a bacciferous 
herb, with eſculent roots, bearing winged leaves and a belled 
flower; and ſays, that, according to his information, which 
is allowed to be very right in this reſpect, it was firſt brought 
from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, who, ſtopping at 
Ireland, about the year 1623, gave away a number of theſe 
toots, which were planted there, and multiplied fo exceed: 
' ingly, that, in the Wars which happened afterwards in that 
coountry; when all the corn above ground was deſtroyed, 


potatoes became the chlef ſupport of the 
ſoldiers, unleſs wy” 

grew, and almoſt fifted it, could not have 
The Phitofophical Tranſactions obſerve Ike wi 
Iriſh/ were relieved from their laſt ſevere farnine 
laſted two years, during which al} their corn failed, 
by the help of this robt. From Ireland it was bro 
Laneafhite, now famous for its potatöes: and 
of this ptant has, within theſe laſt thirty year 
terided to almoſt every part of England. the 
at firſt, deemed them fit for none but the m 
people, now eſteem them fo much, that Mr, 
the quantity of them which is cultivated ar 
only, Exceeds that of any other part of Eur 


general varietie 
it did, the raiſing of it from them would be much more te- 


dious and uncettain than propagating it by its roots, as is 


or labour. 


for their nouriſhment, which is the reaſon why fo many poor, 
ſtinted, unſerviceable potatoes are dug up in the autumn, 
relates the practice of his country, which is to chuſe middle 
ſized roots, for the largeſt are generally eaten, to ſingle 
out the eyes that ſeem ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous, and to 
cut them out in ſquares of at leaſt half an inch every way: 
ſo that one root Will 
pieces to ſet. f 


for beds 1 int 
two or three feet. It is then trenched, only a ſingle ſpit 


; 


| three feet. This trench is again filled with the mould of 
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| fone for aſparagus, and to cover the potatoe bed with it, 


people: for the 
und where they 
We ge them. 

e, that the 
» Which 


had dug up all the pro 


merely 
ught to 
the culture 
8, been ex- 
rich, who, 
eaner ſort of 
Miller thinks 
ound London 
The ted rooted potatoes have'putpliſh e | 
| owers * 1 

white rooted (for Mr. Miller ith quitt 7 


| guiſhes only theſe tw 
s) bear white flowers, . "er an 
The potatoe ſeldom perfects its ſeeds in England; and if 


the general and right method: for theſe multiply exceed- 
ingly, and may be made to yield vaſt crops, with little coft 


The lriſh huſdandman, ſays Mr. Switzer, after blam- 
ing the Engliſh for planting this toot uncut, becauſe it of- 
ten contains five or ſix eyes, or perhaps more, from which 
the produce of the enfuing year is to ſpring; and als for 
not allowing that bulb, or rather the great number of ſhots 
and bulbs that proceed from it, a ſpace of earth ſufficient 


ſometimes furnifh three or four good 
« The ground, prepared for planelayy is marked out 
four ot five feet wide, with intermediate alleys of 


deep, and the bottom of this trench, made as in common 
zarden-trenching, is covered with dung, long and ſhort, 
taken out of a Wheel - bartow which ſtands at the labourer's 
elbow. The potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are 
placed upon this dung, at about five ot ſix inches aſunder; 
and this trench is filled up with the mould taken out of the 
next, which is [marked by a line at the diſtance of two ot 


the next, a 
alley, MU ont ot eee ror HY 
* The uſe of the dung thus laid at the bottom of the 
trenches, is not only to make the roots grow ſingle, for 
Hot above one root, of at'moſt two, will in this. caſe be 
produced by each eye, and theſe will be large and well fed; 
but it. is attended with the farther advantage of making the 
potatoes run, and fpread themſelves to a certain determi- 
nate Epi, which is no ſmall help to their growing large. 
The laft thing to be done to them is, in April or May 
(for they are planted in February or March,) as ſoon as 
they begin to rife, to dig the earth out of the alleys, as is 


nd ſd on to the laſt, which is filled from the 


about five or fix inches thick. This will give new life and 
vigour to the roots, will keep the greeri/from-running too 
much to haulm, and will make the bulbs grow much the 
karger. By this means the crop of fine large potatoes W. 
be almoſt the double of what is obtained When they are 
planted promifcuouſly in the common way: nor will any 
farther culture. be requiſite till they are fit to be dug up; 
except the pulling out of ſome of the largeſt weeds.” 
Mr. Miller's reafotis for diſapproving of che planting, 
| either of the ſmall offiets entire, or the eyes cut out of 
larger roots, ate, that though the former getierally ef 
a greater number of roots, theſe roots ate always 2 
and that the cuttings of the larger roets are apt to rot, 4 
pecially if wet weather happens ſaon after they are planter; 
He therefore recommends, to make choice: of the fal , 
"roots for ſetriiip; and to alot / them à larger ſpace bf ele , 
both between the rows; and between the plants Go 4 
rows; and he aſfures us that he has obſet f 


ved, when ti 
method has been followed, that the roots, in general, — 


4 


| 


| 
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planting of the cuttings: tj 11 A, " oy ©3431 py mm i þ 


loam, neither too dry nor over mort; but brought to a 
fine tilth, and ploughed very deep: for the deeper the earth 
is loofened, the finet and larger the roots wilt grow. In 
the ſpring, juſt before the laſt ploughing. (according. to 
Mr. Miller's' method, a good quantity of jeoten ding 
- ſhould be ſpread on the ground, and this fhouſd be ploughed 
in early in Match, if the ſeaſon be mild; otherwiſe it 
had better be deferred until the middle or latter end of that 
month; for if a hard ftoft ſhoutd come on ſoon after the, 
roots are planted; they may be greatly injured, if not de- 
ſtroyed, thereby; but if they can be planted in the ſpring, 
without that danger, the better it will be. 5 8 75 
The laſt ploughing ſhould lay the ground even, and 

then furrows ſhould be drawn three feet aſunder, and ſeven 
or eight inches deep. The roots fhould be laid at the 
bottom of theſe furrows, about a foot and a half aſunder, 
and they ſhould then be covered in with earth. _ | 

After all the ground intended for potatoes is planted-in 
this manner, it muſt remain in the ſame fate til near the 
time when the ſhoots are expected to appear: then it ſhould 
be well harrowed both ways, as well to looſen the furface 
and render it ſmooth, as to tear up the young weeds which 
will have begun to grow by that time. If much wet has 


this harrowing will, in ſuch caſe, almoſt anſwer the intent 
of a firſt hoeing. tated 17 1 55 


But theſe operations fhould be performed early in the ſea- 


without injuring the ſhoots. | 
If theſe: hoe-plou 


danger of their growing fo as to injure the crop; for the 


only go between the rows, it will be neceſfary to make uſe 
of a Hand- hoe to ſtir the ground, and deſtray the weeds in 


the firſt froſt in the autumn has killed the haulm. They 
five pron 


thoroughly of them: for if any are left, they will ſhoot: 
up among the next crop, whatever it be, and do conſides ; 
rable damage, eſpecially if it be wheat, as is generally the 
caſe, ſown' in the common broad · caſt wax. 
The beſt way of keeping theſe rocts during the winter, 
is to lay them up in a dry place in very dry ſand, or in fine 
and perfectly dry earth, _ job" of; Rois ad [by 
The method of laying dung only at the. bottom of the. 
furrows in which the roots are planted, „ is a very poor. 
one, ſays Mr. Miller, becauſe, where the potatoes begin 
to puſh out their roots, they ate ſoon extended beyond the 
width of theſe futrows, and the new roots are common 
formed at a diſtance from the old: ſo will be out of the 
reach of this dung, and conſequently: will receive little 
benefit from it.“ But rather the contrary would ſeem to 
be the caſe, according to the Inh huſbandman, who, 
ſeems to ſpeak from experlence, when he ſays, he had in- 
tended expreſaly to anſwer this very objection, that ** the: 
dung is placed at the bottom of the furrows on purpoſe to 
make the roots grow ſingle; and that its being ſo plated 
attended with the farther conveniency of making the 
| I 92 


been large the following autumo⸗ M. Dubamel, in his 
Elements of Agriculture, does not object at all to the 


The ſoil in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light ſandy. 


tiſed, the land has 


fallen after the planting, it may have caked the furface of 
the earth, fo as to retard the ſprouting of the plants; and 


I have placed the rows of potatoes at three feet diſtance, ; 
continues Mr. Miller, in order to introduce the hoe-plough 
between them; becauſe that will greatly improve their 
roots: for by twice ſtirring and breaking of the ground be- 
tween theſe plants, not only weeds will de deſtroyed, but 
the ſoil will be ſo looſened, that every ſnower of rain will 
penetrate to the ee greatly quicken their growth. 


ſon, befote the ftems or branches of the plants begin to fall 
and trail upon the ground: for after that, it cannot be done 


ghings are carefully performed, they 
will prevent the growth of weeds, till the haulm of the 
plants cover the ground; and after that there will be little 


haulm will keep them under: but as the horfe-hoe can 


the rows, between the plants. If this is well done, in dry 
weather, immediately after each of the two horſe-hoeings, 
it will be ſufficient to keep the ground clean until the pota- 
toes are fit to be taken up; which will be, very ſoon after 


ſhould not remain much longer in the earth, left the roots 

themſelves: be froſt-bitten, which ſpoils them, A four or 
| | fork is better to dig them up with, than a 
ſpade, becauſe it is leſs apt to cut them: but a principal 
thing to be conſidered here, is the clearing of , und 


potatoes run, and; ſpread\ themſelves at a certain determi- 


nate depth, which, is no ſmall help to, thei growing large.“ | 


FaQs muſt here determine; which. is right: as they alſo 
muſt, in regard to ſome parts of what Mr, Miller adds in 
the following words, As moft farmers covet to haue a 
crop of wheat after the potatoes are taken off the ground, 
ſo the land will not be ſo thoroughly dreſſed in every part, 
nor fo proper for this crop, as when, the, dung, is eually 

the 


ſpread), and: plowed in all over the land, nor wi 
Crops of potatoes be ſo good. I have always obſerved, 


where this method of planting the potatoes has been prac- 
bas produced a ſine crop of Wheat after- 
ward, and there has ſcarce one ſhoot of the potatoe ap- 
peared among the wheat, which, I attribute to the farmers 


planting only the largeſt roots; for when they have forked 


them out of the ground the following autumn, there have 
been ſix, eight, or ten large roots produced from each, 
and often many more, and ſcarce any very ſmall; roots ; 
whereas, in ſuch places where the ſmall roots have beer 
planted, there has been a vaſt number of very; ſmall rogts 
produced, many of which were ſo ſmall, as not to be-gifs 
covered when the roots were taken up; ſo have grown 


the following ſeaſon, and have greatly, injured whatever 


crop was on the ground.“ 


on 10 el {7 5005 Fed 
Will not a thorough plowing and good harrowing, 
after the crop of potatoes has been taken off the ground, 
intermix the dung laid in the furrows, and the contiguous 
earth moſt impregnated thereby, with the reſt of the ſoil; 
perhaps almoſt as well as if the dung had been ſpreac 
equally over the whole field, at the very firſt? If it will, 


the prefumption ſeems ſtrong in favour of the Irifh,me- 
thod. For certain it is, that the land ought to be well 


plowed and harrowed after the potatoes are removed, be- 
fore it is fown with wy other ctop; unleſs, the ſeed for 
that crop, which generally is wheat, be ſprinkled by hand 
between the rows, as they are dug up, and there covered 
with the earth then turned over. This is practiſed in 


fome parts of France: but, as M. Duhamel obſerves, the 


grain is ſo apt to be diſtributed unequally in this method, 
that it is better to plow the groumd, and ſow it, in the 


regular way. 


na and IIb LIE 2 5x: 
If the farmer apprehends that his land has not been 
thoroughly cleared of the potatoes, and is therefore afraid 


of their damaging his enſuing crop; his beſt way will be 
to lay it up very rough againft winter; becauſe the frofts 
of that ſeaſon are known to kill and rot all potatoes, i the 
ground expoſed to them, and it will at the ſame time be 
thereby finely prepared for ſpring corn; eſpe jally 8 it 
will have been well enriched by the haulm of the potatoes 
You voon it. . 1414 bt, 
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| ate thruſt in by »hand r 
if the mould: doed not then cover them 
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the mould. They are then left to dry for ſome hours, and 


N ing, quick] 


POT 


fan in tnt 2413 w ο⁹p D 
ſufficiently of cod cel] vas mores puſhed, down. 
m—_— theme Nl ods 1 (ei 36d) 

ATnſtighthand-hoeing, can hardly be avoided. after- | 
ld to. deſtroy the Weeds : which: ſpring up at the. fame. 
time as the potatoes: but this hoeing need, not extend 
farther than three or four inches on each fide, 8 e row 
becauſs the plow will do the reſt. + 11.0% g . 
IJ. give the firſt boe · plowing i in the bn a as for 
wheat z but earlier or later, ens to the condition of 
the ground, i] 
My ſecond hoe plowing is given as ſon. as the plants 
are tall enough to be carthed up; that is to fay, when they 
are eight or ten inches high. I then turn the earth up to- 
wards them as much as poſlible, 

As this plant ſpreads greatly, and ſhoots out very faſt, 
ben be impoſlible. to give more than two of theſe hoe - 
,'if; one. ſhould neglect to take advantage of the time 
when its leaves _ een do not abe cover the 
bed. 
vi The roots are dug up in n October or perhaps ſome- 
what:iearlier--or later, according to the ſeaſon, with a 
ſtrong iron prong; ſhaking and clearing them well from 


are afterwards laid up in a place where the tro cannot 
reach them. 

This fruit, which yields ſurpriſingly, is of great 
fervies! to ſeed and fatten cattle, eſpecially when it has 
been boiled a little. _ They like it very well raw, after it 
has been kept a few. months above grounds: but it is beſt 
for! them after it has been boiled.” | 

The reader is obliged to the. ingenious Mr. Irwin for the 

following account of cultivating potathgs, in Ireland, and 
which we ſhall give in his own words. 
„The potato, ſays he, is become a root of ſuch im- 
menſe utility, eſpecially to the poorer ſort, within this 
century, that too much, methinks, cannot be ſaid towards 
improving, and extending the culture of it. 


In Provence, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and "fyeral | 


other parts of Europe, and even in America,, it yields | g 
commodious, abundant relief to the more, indigent, as be- 
ing eaſily: and ee propagated i in almoft. every kind 
of ſoil. | 


In Holand, particularly, it, is the principal food of the WM 
poor during the greater part of the year, without which, 
ſince the late unproportionable riſe of lands in that king- 


dom; to the trade of it, they could not well ſubſiſt. 2 — 


indeed, it ſeeme a particular favour of Providence ſent to ; 


them on this aceuunt. 
% In times, not very remote, lands were cheap there, | i 
and the. peaſantry,. confequently, lived on., nouriſhment 
ſomewhat:more luxurious, and diverſified: their labour alſo | 
was leſs 


this root alone has become the ſtaple of their ſupport, and 
that they have been the firſt people in Europe, or, perhaps, | 
in the world, that have led the example in an extenſive 
improvement of it. This may naturally be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from cloſe-prefling neceſſity, the moſt « cogent and in- 
ſpiciting of all motives. | 
„ In truth with much reaſon; for a poor labourer, i in 


ſubſiſtence in this root, from the inexorable impoſition, of 


a hard- hearted landlord, (ſorry. I am to have it to ſay, too | * 


many of them grind the poor; but hope it will not be 
long the caſe) who thinks he cannot get too much for his | 
land out of the perſons, or purſes, of his dependents, and | 
who hath ſo inverted the old cuſtoms, that a hewer. of 
wood, and drawer of water, (and many of theſe perhaps | 
deſcendants of former proprietors) can afford himſelf but 
- 2 miſerable ſcanty platter of potatoes, ſeaſoned with a pa- 
latable grain of ſalt, and waſhed down with a draught from 
the next rivulet, to ſupport the fatigue of thirteen bours 
- (ſtatute quantity) of voceaſing labour, about his, ancient | 


manſion-houſe, or in his elegant gardens, yell- laid: out |. 


- Cloſes, or refreſhing, bog-holes. PE 
„The Narr is. 4 root, à l 


tte of which is very fl. 

oppcakog bupg er ; hut by no means a Taſting | 

ſolid nouriſhment for a Jabourer, as evidently teftify the 

{qualid looks of numbers of the poorer Iriſh ; though at the 
2 


+ 


ment 


burthenſome - But now, being obliged to work 
| hard at four-pence and ſix-pence a day, and their rents. 
conſiderably augmented, it will not ſeem ſurpriſing that | 


8 
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| kinds of ſeede 


t to mie, or 1 believe that a are in uſe,” 
that ill-fated. country, is driven to ſeek his ſole refuge for U 
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« Furſt, On rich. Rear: 
gar): y. called. gr. is | atat Ne” | „ wa. 
„„When. lee 1s. near, bein > expired.” that . Aur e 

| the laſt ſeyen years of it, ir ther ebe no Covenants joun nded 
on the ſtatute againſt waſte, { © the't tenant, ndin 950 
hopes of a renewal, ſets "conGderable 0 A 0, tj 5 fe 
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* the 3 ” admit of it. 
.** Secondly, On good.ley land well gravelled; : 
wiſe ſanded) which 11 to be n e. 
ing. But the poorer ſort, who are the, chief” Eultiyators of 
this root, are obliged to fand and plant. at the ſame, time 
or nearly thereabouts ; which. is yery 0e e to ibemn⸗ 
ſelves, their potatoes not having og. proper benelie of the 
manure 3 at leaſt one part in three of the 12 0 are on this 
account exceeding ſmall, and are from hence c called x een 
by them, being a diminutive expreſſion. „Whole, fields ; are 
ſet D 120 gh W $a ſpaddine, in which. A 
conſiderable trade is riven; e eclally in the pro 
Munſter and Connaught, i bee yi of La . 

Had it been proper] and W Bos it Foe, 
be a fine rr for 10 
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beſides 5 paying near Soul he worth b org it 01 this Sy; 
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it in 1 parts of it; thereldle cannot 1 et in form. you 
bow. it would do for the potatoes in that diſtrict. As to 
potatoes ſet in the ley with dung alone, this manufacture 


I alſo is done, as you may judge, moſtly by the more opu- 


lent. I have, however, often ſeen large fields ſet in this 
way to the public; but it is not of late years ſo much the 
cuſtom, this ſort of land being commonly kept for grazing: 
this hurts the land ; andany preparation out of the ley for 
potatoes will, if not reviouſl gravelled. 

« Fifthty, In or fie or ſtubble land (vulg hy" called 
ſticking or thruſting of PONG eats they are ſown 
with a ſtick, Slates at the end, about an inc diameter 
and two feet long, with the lo (otherwiſe the Triſh ſpade.) 
15 this method dung is alſo u ed, Which! ſhall be noticed i in 

loco. 

. EE are the moſt general methods that now occur 
There. are, however, 
a gs 
t down at 


and 


times, bd. n continues, you will teen 
ſome neſt of large oblong potatoes at every landipg., 

Fr. 1 made the experiment of one ſort in m 175 ei 
ae havil > an. eye, 1 had, to the beſt of 1 my 5 
branse, e e eration, Aa quantity nearly 0 to 
ele Winn pace. . 

* This kind of potato is e into Tied but of 

hate ears! it is 1 5 well Known there. 

2055 potato enthrgly a is alſo in uſe in Fingal, near 
| Dublin,” fruAtifies abundafitly, and” 85 ng: 8 99, 
which principally marks the ee E, 1 I — ** 
moſt every lofance, 8 = | 


Fo 4 


“ Therg 
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« There are ſevetal 17 70 Races 


4 


re ſev 0 Mc. Maxwell, 

of Arkland in'Seotfand; + yery Judicis ne 
alen notice” fix fottsy n The long che 
bund red) the long whe! the und white, of Spaniſh 
potato; the blue, the leather-coat, and an early kind that 
comes in. à month-fooner than dhe common, fort, though | 
« This root be ty ma d, 
they mix moſt of the better farts promilcuouſty, both far 


% 


* 


remember, about twenty-five years ago, the large red 


as alſo the oblong Spaniſh white potato, to be chieffy in 
uſe ; but now a leſſer ſurt, ſuch as the Munſter or kidney 


are moſtly. in uſe. © | 
« All theſe ſorts are cut for feed, according to the nums- | 
ber of eyes on them, and thrive penerally well with very | 
little care; ſo that all forts being now ſo plenty, and an- 
ſwering ſo well, there are (as we may eaſily judge) no over 
nice diſtinction made about them there. The poorer Iriſn, 
who affect not to plant this root in bottom lands, or wet 
ſwampy grounds, unleſs hard preſſed for ſoil, are even in 
this caſe ſeldom attentive about the kind of potato they 
put down, the return being commonly wet, unſit for eat- 
ing, and only proper for ſeed, which (from my little ex- 
perience) I think makes but indifferent, though ſown in 
the beſt prepared upland; for too much moiſture, as well 
as too much dung, makes a potato wet: and plant it 
when you will, I am apptehenſive it never loſes this qua- 
lity, which is the worſt it can have, except being rotten, 
or froft-bit : nor will any eat ſo well, raiſed from dung, 


— 


as without. 


* 


„„ As the potato thrives in different ſoils, ſo there are 
different methods of: Pb it: I will therefore now 
proceed to that moſt generally in uſe in my neighbour- 
hood, (and indeed 1 bes the kingdom) called graſs} 
potatoes or ſpuddane, and by ſome (improperly) con- 
acres, which ſeems to be the natural culture, but doubt- 
 lefs not ſo good to make the land ſtand long proof, (not- 
withſtanding the graveling) as if artificial manures were 
added, ſuch as dung, compoſt, lime, &c. for marle, 
lime: ſtone, gravel, ; land, :ſhells, &c. -I conſider in the a 


bath kindly given chem in every ſpot, (even in the unpro- 
miſing de ers of Tata, &c.) had we known how to come 
Land in the ley, (as I ſaid. before) and that which re- 
quires-no Manure,. | iſh ſeek. moſt. greedily after; ſome 
of which has not been ploughed perhaps within this cen- 
tury: fo that you can only juſt diſtinguiſh that it has been 
. tilled, and the tilth generally curved, the old people in- 
to let the water In the furrow have 2 drip or fall. 

e When a peaſant has the good luck to get a bit of ſuch 
choice ground, (for two or three of them will be con- 


the old ridge with his 4%, or Iriſh ſpade, unleſs compelled 
by the poſſeſſor of the land to make his ridges ſtraight, which 
he moſt unwillingly does, and at beſt but aukwardly, with 
a rope-made of hay or ſtraw, or ſome: of his wife's warſt 
tow ; neither of which ſtretching right, and often bxeak- 
ing, ſeldom admit well- looking ridges: theſe he makes 
from one end of his ground to the other, the beds being 
about three, or at moſt four feet wide, and the furtows, 
or trenches, about two. When he depoſits che ſeed on 

his bed, at about four or fix inches at moſt aſunder, be di- 
vides the turf of his furrow in two equal parts, which he 
turns alternately in ſods ae or verge of each bed, 
the green fide on the potatoes, cutting the ſods on three 
 fides or angles, leaving that next the bed uncut. This la- 
borious work the poor fellow does ſurprizingly quick :. two. 


more men follow bim, one digging the under firatum, and 


as he conveniently.can with his 1% : the remainder. the thiri 
Quan caſts, on with his Hove], ſettling, the bed io the form, 
or manner, in which it us fo remm. 


. a" * 


may greatly check their growth) 

deft 

ing greatly manufaQured in Ireland, du 

potato, then called the Caftonian; (perhaps from Caſtile) | 

potato, of a whitiſh or lightiſh yellow colour, the leather- —_ 
Dhis 


coat, or round red Cronian potato, with a rough thick} g 
ſkin, and particularly that ſtiled the Spaniſh white potato, 


being the life of good tillage, I would therefore" 


| dunging it well, an 


clining the plough wit the caſual ſhape of the field, ſo as | 
I cde ſame ground, without dung or ſome other 


cerned in an acre, and.few take more than one) be follows | 


throwing up on the middle of-the, bed as much of the earth 


2.0.1, 


ir potatoes at firſt through want of tithe) 
with only the: ſod and about four-or Hg 0 — 5 
and finiſh them perhaps, that is, caſt the laſt covering.on | 


dem, not for u tponthy/ or die weeks afet 3. which potlibly 
Many account. this. f 


* * 


et Some Fe the 


way, and it is beco 
neglect of not fiſhing their 


«ec - 


I woul fore In this 
place recommend to our farmers (who axe too penurious af 
their land) to make their potato trenches ſo wide, s not to 


require throwing up much of the third or ſandy firatum on 
the laſt covering, or landing, of their potatoes: and they 
will find a much greater return, and one half Fac, ra, 
leſs of poreens, or ſmall potatoes: which is an object highly 
mary of their notice. The experiments. I have made, 
Purpoſe repeating on my return to. Ireland, and hope 
prove this ſimple method to exceed that in the hilloclt, r 
in the drill Way! 67 ö e 007 JECT oy 41 ug; 
* In this manner all ley land is/ſoyn with potatoes by 
the common people, and moſt. others, whether: manured | 


s 


to be, but the ſand is ſpread all over the ſutface. Com- 
monly little boys and gi1Js;propede the ſetters on the ridges, 
1 


| laying down the ſeedlings or potato eyes, which they do 


very quick, and tolerably well, at the appointed diſtance. 
This ſeems a giddy part of the buſineſs,” and well ſuited to 


'claſs of natural manures and the beſt; and providence} their years ;/'but cuſtom makes them perfeRt in it. 


he next general method is planting potatoes in ſtubble 
ground, which is, in the common way above-mentianed, hy 


then ſhovelling up the ridges,” a man going before; ligh 
digging them, that there may de a ſufficient-quantity:pf 
mould to cover them; but this the poorer ſort cannt ell 
compaſs to do, and always avoid it when they can get a 
freſh or Jey ſutfa cg. „ 467 
% Nor do they ſow them to chuſe, the 
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6 5 Fr 1. 41; 43 « 
Lime, indeed, in this caſe would very probably anſyer, 


There is alſo a cuſtom. a good deal in uſe, which is by 
ſticking or thruſting potatoes in ſtubble land freſh ploughed, 
which. is done in this manner: a man (but ſeldom/two):goes 
om the cron of a narrow ploughed ſet, and ſticks his ey, or 
Triſh ſpade, in it, every here and there, with his zight foot, 
holding it in bis left band, and with it puſhing the ſpade once, 
and ſometimes twiee from him, to make an opening, (which 

I have ſeen done with a good deal of dexterity.) and with 


nure, ws the natural; ſuch aq fand, marle, &c. . 
do) un eſs it be exceeding good. PEA Tut. 


* 


bis middle, fo. a8 to let the contents be eaſily come at) 
throws one, and ſometimes two ſets, or eyes, intq the open 
ing which the oy makes behind; and on his drawing it 


"away, the looſened earth falls in and covers them. Soon 


(tity of which he carries in an gpron, or cloth, od goed 
© 


” 


preceding method, with mould out of the furrows. 
F-":08 Sometimes alſo they do this work with * Kick abgue 
eighteen inches long, and an inch or ſo diameter, pointed 
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or not. If qunged, the dung is laid out as the tidges are 


ſometimes by kae be enge 
fly 


the right hand, that contains the ſeed, (a convenient quan- 


after be; dungs the ridges, and covers. them up, as in the 
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eaſy means huſband, wife, children, and ſervants, (if they | 


have any) and a friendly heighbour'or two, ho may be 
helped in return . aſſiſt at it for greater expedition 
cially when the ſeaſon happens to be advanced,” 
„In Scotland they do this work ſomewhat differently. 
n Ireland alſo there are many, who ſow potatbes after 
the plovgh, the plougtiman' letting the ſets Utop in as he 
fs. along; and a harrow matched to the ſame plough, fol- 
owing him cloſe behind, covers them in. There is no 
great difficulty in this, the land oy in tilth, Over all 
they put dung; but they ſhould mind to give it a light co- 
vering, that the ſubſtance of it might impregnate with the 


adjacent earth, which it would not do, but evaporate by | ' 


being left expoſed to the air, &c. yet this precaution many 
are very negligent in. 5 3 
„Phe other methods, as in the drill, or hillock, or 
horſe-hoeing way, &c. are little uſed there, except among 
the more curious; but they being well known in England, 
it is needleſs to mention them in this place. Me 
* The next thing requiſite is the fencing, which ſhould 
be done, at fartheſt, before the ſtalk begins to appear; for, 
if the cattle, that are in that ſeaſon greedy for freſh vege- 
tables, get at them, the roots of ſuch as they nip will 
never come to the ſize they otherwiſe would... 
„ This is well known in Ireland; and yet the poor, 
chiefly I believe from inability, and partly from a ſort of 
careleſſneſs, or rather lazineſs, they ſtill inherit (notwith- 
ſtanding the mixture of Engliſh and Norman blood, &c.) 
from their Spaniſh anceſtors, are very remiſs in this re- 
ſpect; eſpecially in the chiltern, or more fertile parts of 
the country; where, in moſt matters of huſbandry, they 
uh too much to chance, relying on the bounty of the 
ſoil. eee 4c. OE: 
„About me, and in many other parts, they very com- 
monly do not put on the firſt covering till about the middle 
of May ; and the fecond, -perhaps, not for a month after ; 
ſo that it is often July before they fence them properly: 
and where many of them are concerned in a plantation (as 
is uſually the way) it is moſt troubleſome and difficult to 
get each man to do his part of the ditching, which com- 
monly is but a ſorry mound of ſods, with ſome buſhes 
ſodded down on top, to keep out ſheep, that ſmell this 
plant when it riſes (as cattle do corn) and are very dex- 
terous in getting at ĩt. 3 25 0D OHSS eie ne onen 


» 
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Some of theſe poor people are ſo heedleſs, they never 
can be brought to make their fences; and then the owner 
of the ground, in his own defence, is obliged to get it 


4 


done at an advanced price, and they to pay for it, or their 


potatoes to remain. 
on the landlord's hands; and, unleſs a farmer collects him- 
ſelf, or has à good ſervant to do it, the rent is not had with- 
out immenſe trouble, and ſome of it never. Notwith- 
ftanding theſe difficulties, many farmers have made eaſy 
— j 
„ Thus it happens, at the time they are often finiſhing 
the feneing, they ought to be weeding their potatoes. The 
weed that moſtly annoys them is the Scotch thiſtle: this 
ſhould be cut away in June, and if the ſoil ſhould be fo 
rich as to require a ſecond weeding (which is very often 
the caſe) it ſhould-be done in Auguſt. ' There will be no 
other trouble with them till digging time. 


„„The beſt time for this work is in the latter end of 


froſts, which are mortal to them: but if, by bad huſban- 
in the ground, and covered with litter, or haulm, to pre- 
vent being loſt in this way. „ ien en eee 

About Michaelmas the cattle are let through them, 


the roots not being then affected by the nipping, or beat- | 
ing down, of the ſtalk: this the peaſants know by the co- 
lour of it, which becomes a dark brown, loſing its ver 


dure; as alſo by the apple and root. 


; Ein kth 
The more needy begin to dig them for uſe in Auguſt, | 


though they are not then near fo long in ground as they are 


in England; which demonſtrates the excellence and ſtrength 
| 1433 3-443) CoarfhofiÞ . 8:1 


of the Triſh ſoil. - obey Ht OY 

«© When gentlemen' farmers dig their potatoes, they ſet! 
on à great number of: hands at once, two to a ridge Leys 
and girls gather them! promiſcuouſſy, big and little, in- 
to bags containing about two Wincheſter buſhels; and 


Mii Reb | 
eſpe- 
Lil ! 


„ Many of them, eſpecially in cheap years, leave them 


the 


the caſe 


great. 


nation of 


and ſome 


« Of 


£ 


dom. 


thus they are carried to the farm-houſe, and th 
tom; In ae Holt. art of which 18 deſtroyed by the 


froft; a great part by the kitchen, alld by the Hogs. 
deff. y Rent Wel ple In prouh 1 2 3088, who 


' ſuffices for ſeed, of fo lit | | | 
ſidered in thoſe parts: and yet 1 have ofren known them 
at a very high price, from ten to twenty ſhillings, 
upwards, the big barrel, which is the uſual meaſure in the 
weſtern parts of freland; that is, above two barrels; or 
eight buſhels, *'Winchefter meaſiftfe. 

Had they ſuch places as Covent-Garden near them, 


POT. 
"> N F wy % * . 
: 4 5 | 


rown into a 


being hardly 


any fencing againſt them; à fteat part are alſo flole 
lo he, o flole b 


VVV 
little value is this Finale root con. 


X. 


gs, and 


would de far different: but Where there ate ng 


convenient and briſk markets, the waſte in farms is always 


N ; Mos 4 4759354 +4 et eſs 
„Though, as I remarked before, low or, ſwampy 
grounds do not anſwer well for potatoes, yet they ſome- 
times thrive; and are large, the meat being generally 
ſcabby, cloſe, wet, and heavy, from the too great impre 


the water, which renders them unpalatable, and 


not the beſt for ſeed; however, ſuch are chiefly uſed in 
this way: yet I have ſeen them planted in red bogs, which 
| are the wetteſt and worſt; and the bog being. previouſly 

ſanded and dunged, the ſtalk looked: green and healthy, 


of the roots might deschage Vid aa dry; but 


thoſe planted in blacky or drier . bogs, haye been found to 
fueled dt . En: wan 
<< There is no culture perhaps, yet known, will better 
reclaim waſte and unprofitable lands, than that of the po- 
tato. Ireland can well prove the truth of this aſſertion in 
a numberleſs variety of inftances. . 
I have ſeen ſeveral tracts of woodland ſtubbed up, 
and brought into fine tilth, by means of the potato huſ- 
bandry. America, I believe, can ſay the ſame. 


late years the hard-hearted ſky-farmers,, that is, 


the inferior ſort, and even ſome of our gentlemen- ſarmers, 
drive the poor into the mountains, moory grounds, wood- 
ed and ſtony lands, and even into the bs 

by the culture of the potato principally, they have re- 
claimed them, fo as to be fit to admilc 

turned out without ceremony. I have in ſuch, places ſeen 
as fine crops of potatoes, and afterwards flax, and different 
kinds of corn, as ever I met with any'where. - 
„The mountain and other ſurfaces, except bog, ſel- 


gs; and when, 


ing the impolitically too much limited trade of the king- 


any in the province. On the contrary, the uſual way 3 
October, or beginning of November; to avoid the early | 6 N 

1: ftrong, they immediately ſow bere in it, or;keep it till the 
dry, they have been planted late, they ſhould be left longer | 0 


it thete) he lets it for ſeveral years together, in cen, 
to the poor people, for at tealt one third ;more 
& Bern rt Bi WOT of: 14, ik ++ 45945 
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e From hence we may Judge how much gn alteration | 


of metho 
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i ha Mor 3 bi 182.528 im 4 eu. 72513 119 HW D893 
Mr. Irwin, is ee iaht an 1 5 FR 1 j way 1 lb; aha hoof with vinegar, or repllers in order 
very proba bly, An ele e, Abe gf, Man, though to allay t. and inflammation, which often happen 


ale rf wie fine po; on ſuch 33 and ſhould, the [Abe gain and \apgviſh; affect 
Pr actin the ee in, the ſame, manner, or eharge the 
Some bring in different af land b y. the mean, of leg and 10 8 ern wit 5 mixture of wine lees and vinegar. 
them : in moory ground, or le eath is burnt. off it,, PR „ an imp lement much uſed.in, y,; con- 
they mark out the beds, upon which they ſpread out the Gi of 0 pieces of icon, inſe rted inte ande; 
lime in near about the ſame quantity that is required in |.fo 5 ing up corn, ſtraw, dung, & e 74 rf gr 19 
liming ound, or rather more; upon which they lay the || PRONG- Hoe, a term uſed, to.expreſs an inſtrument. uſed 
ſced in t the uſual manner, and, after cutting the turf. in the | to hoe or break the ground near, and among che gooto of 
furrow, lay it on the verge of the bed with the heathy ſide plants. i c, ld 4 1th tidy - * 


they are ng 92 yer,.th 81 a 
? 


tatoes, as they, are their ptinei 


41 * 


undermoſt, and cover them over with the mould out of |. The. ordinary contrivance of the hoe in England-is:very 

the furrow i in the common methoc. ' bad, it being only made for ſcraping on —— 
After coming up, they weed, or give them a flight « co- but the great uſe of hoeing being to break and open the 

vering, to keep down the weeds. ground, beſides the killing the weeds, which the ancients, 
When they raiſe them, it takes a little more boots and many among us, have thought the only uſe of; the 

yet while they are digging a crop of very fine dry potatoes, hoe, chis dull and blunt inſtrument is ys no means caleu- 


they are gaining a piece of ground, which was before uſe⸗ lated for the purpoſes it is to ſerve, u uu 2 
leſs, and making i it fit for p oughing and bearing corn the The Th Fear oe of two hooked points of Ar or 9 
year following. ; | ſeven inches ong, and, when ſtruck into the ground, will * 


Lime is found alſo to 1 of excellent ſervice to ae ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the plough; does, and "ns 
in cold ſour land, which they manage after the ſame man- thus anſwer both the ends of cutting up the »yweeds| and * 
ner, and reap: potatoes greatly excetiing thoſe without | opening the land. The ancient Romans had -ano infiea- my 
lime, on the ſame ground. ment of this kind, which. they. called the hidens 3uhut they == 
Lime is certainly a very. "I manure for potatoes: "thay were afraid of its uſe in their; fields and gardens, and only in 
uſe it in the iſle above-mentioned, without any other thing, | uſed it in their vineyards. T he-prong-hoe comes iuto ex- J 
on all ſorts of land, even upon a light, rich, limeſtone | cellent uſe, even in the horſe / hoeing huſbandy 4 in this 
ſoil; and it betters the quality of the potatoe ſurpriſingly : the hoe-plough can only come within three or four inches | 
befides fermenting and meliorating the ſoil, it has the pro- of the rows. of the corn, turneps, - and the Jes but this . 
perty of attracting and abſorbing any cold ſour matter | inſtrument. may be uſed afterwards, and with it the and we 
which may be prejudicial to vegetation.  . may be raiſed and ſtirred, even to dhe very ſtalk of rg | 
About Caſtletown, in the ſame ifle, they take a great plant. Tull's Huſbandry - 114) i 
deal of care in their culture of. potatoes, and their product PROPAGATION, the \Fontiquange, OF udn of | my 
pays them very well for their trouble. ſucceſſive production. h $140 2084/1008 966497:4% ar 1 
After marking out the bed with their ſpade, and ſpread- The ingenious Mr. Barnes has given us the. fallowing 
ing on the dung, or lime, they begin at one end, and dig method. o propagating, trees by-the bud and branch. 6) 
acroſs the bed, making it a ſpadeful, all along, higher than Every leaf, ſays he, upon the branch of a. tyee, ax 
the heighbouring ground, | ſhrub, bas uſually. a young bud in its boſom and it is cer 
Then the dig and caſt the mould out of the 3 tain each of theſe. buds. has in it the rudiment of a tree ef 
upon the ber. in the common method; and after finiſhing | the ſame kind: therefore it appeared, reafonable to think 
it, they, ith: a kind of dibble, or ſhaft of a ſpade ſhod | that every branch might afford as many new plants as there 
with iton, ſome round and ſharp, others ſquare, about three | were leaves. upon it; provided it were cut into ſa many 
or four inches broad, plant in the ſeed, about ſix or more | pieces, and a proper dreſſing was found to prevent: the gay 
inches diſtance one from another; and when they come up | ends of each piece from decay. The beſt mixture for this 
above ground, they weed them as clean as a garden, and purpoſe, u upon careful and, repeated Aoeriemcet Lbaye.found 
after they are ſtronger and higher, with a hoe earth up | to be this. d i, .5avory of 10 
the mould about the ſtalks; by 97 04 they kill the wech, „ Melt together, in a large earthen. veſſel, two pounds 
and have exceeding fine potatoes. | | and a half of common pitch, and half a pound. of; tungen 
PREGNANT, teeming, breeding, fruitful, - tine. When they are melted, put in thee qusttete of an 
PRICEKING, a term uſed by farriers, &c. to ſignify ounce of powder of aloes; flir them all tegether z and 
the driving a nail into the ſoft part of a horſe's foot, then ſet them on fire: when it has flamed. a, moment, so- 
If a lameneſs proceeds from pricking in ſhoeing, the foot] ver it up cloſe, and it will go out; then melt it ell: and 
ſhould be pared thin on the wound 3 4 and after drefling | fire it again in the ſame manner : this + muſt be done threr 
with tar and turpentine, let it be ſtopped with two | times. It muſt be in the open air, it Would, fire a 
ounces of common turpentine, melted down with four | houſe; and there muſt be a cover for. the vellel ready. 
of lard. 8 After it has burnt the laſt time, melt it again, and putin 
If the nail penetrates to the Joint of the foot, where three ounces of yellow. wax ſhred very thin, and ſix 
matter may be formed, and by its long continuance pu- drachms of maſtich in powder. Let i 4 all. melt together 
trify, ſo as to erode the cartilages of the ee 5 6 en is till it is perfectly well mixed; then ſtrain It through A 
incurable, | coarſe doth in a pan, and ſet it by to gebot 5 (es g: 
If the nail has paſſed up to the nut bone, it is incur-| * When this is to be uſed, a piece of it muſt be brate 
able, becauſe this little bone cannot exfoliate; and becauſe off, aud ſet over a very gentle fire; it muſt ſtand till it is 
the cartilaginous part of. it is deltroyed, . as ſoon. as in- juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the part of the cutting Where 
jured, it is wanted; but it muſt not be very hot. 1 is the qua- 
If the nait has not paſſed to the tendon, the Hor will lity of this 'drefling, to keep out wet intirely,: the part 
do well, without a neceſſity for drawing the ſole; but if which i is covered with it will never decay while. there is 
the tendon is wounded, the ſole muſt be carefully drawn, any principle of life in the reſt ; and, this being ſecured, | 
becauſe a ſinovia and gleet i is diſcharged. | nature will do the buſineſs of the growing 
When gravel is the cauſe, it for the moſt part 1 „ Ibis I have found true in practice; and by. repeated 
lows the nail-holes, and if it gets to the quick, cannot trials, in more kinds than one, I have found that io = 
return, unleſs it is ſcraped” out; for the make of the hoof, | raiſe from any piece of 2 branch as many good p. lants a8 
which is ſpifal like an ear of corn, fayours its aſcent, ſo] there were leaves upon it!“? | | * 
that the gravel continues working upwards towards the PRUNIFEROQUS trees, thoſe which bear. a pretry lige | 
corenety and forms, what. the a Fall a Huixfor-: and fleſhy fruit, with a nucleus in the middle. 
one. 5 | PRUNING, the operatian of lopping off the. ſuper-. | 
The nature of this "Liforder, þ points, 5 the Mei of 145 branches of trees, in order to make them, bear betzer - 
cure, which i is to be as expeditious and careful as poſſi ble, ſruite grow or appęar more eiu ns oY 5 4 


in getting out the gravel: if it is found difficult to effect There is dat nl rt of gardening, Which is of 
2 let the ſole or hoof be pared thin, and if W general u 12 — 7 
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han that Te pp Jeb — - : 

me wound inlarged to the bottom, and then dreſſed [kilf, & " 
; vp, 2s | to ſee fruitntrees. | iy man i 

uiual, Should the coffin - bone be affected, remember al- dener will breten to he a mal — ws this Ns 5 though 


there 


fe 
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plums, cherries, &c. therefore, in order to the right ma- 
nagement of fruit-trees, there ſhould always be proviſion 


The reafons which have been laid down for pruning of | teral ſhoots from the eyes, below the. p 


. It preſerves a tree longer in an healthy bearing ftate ; 


ſor by pruning off all ſuperfluous branches, fo that there 


ate no more left upon the tree than are neceſſary, or than 
the roots can nouriſh properly, the root is not exhauſted 
in ſupplying uſeleſs branches, which muſt afterwards be 
cut. out; whereby much of the ſap will be uſeleſsly ex- 


_ pended, 


Ip} By ſkilful pruning of a tree, it is rendered much 


more pleaſing to the eye: but here I would not be under- 


ſtood to be an advocate for a ſort of pruning which I have 
ſeen too much practiſed of late; viz. the drawing a re- 


Foe they e the wall, according to the ſhape or fi- 


Foce they would reduce the tree to, and cutting all the 
anches, ſtrong or weak, exactly to the chalked line; | 
the abſurdity of which practice will ſoon appear to every 


one who will be at the pains of obſerving the difference 
of thoſe branches ſhooting the ſucceeding ſpring. All 
therefore that I mean by fendering a tree beautiful, is, 
that the branches are all pruned according to their ſeveral 


ſtrengths, and are nailed at equal diſtances in proportion 


to the different ſizes of their leaves and fruit; and that no 
part of the wall, ſo far as the trees are advanced, be left 
unfurniſhed with bearing wood. A tree well managed, 
thoveh” it does not repreſent any regular figure, yet will 


appear very beautiful to the fight, when it is thus dreſſed, 


and naled to the wall. * 1 

3. It is of great advantage to the fruit; for the cutting 
Away all uſeleſs branches, and ſhortening, all the bearing 
Thoots, according to the ſtrength of the tree, will render 


the tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe which are left re- 


maining, ſo that the fruit will be much larger, and better 
tafted. And this is the advantage which thoſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers have to ſuch as are ſtandards, and are 
permitted to grow as they are naturally inclined ; for it is 
not their being trained either to a wall 

renders their Fit ſo much better than ſtandards, but 
becauſe they have a leſs quantity of branches and fruit for 
their roots to nouriſh; and, conſequently, their fruit will 
be larger, and better taſted. N 


There are many perſons who ſuppoſe, that if their fruit- 
trees are but kept up to the wall or eſpalier, during the 


ſummer-feaſon, ſo as not to hang in very great diſorder, 


and, in winter, to get a gardener to prune them, it is 


ſufficient : but this is a very great miſtake ; for the great- 


eſt care ought to be employed about them in the ſpring, 
when the trees are in vigorous growth; which is the only 


proper ſeaſon to procure a quantity of good wood in the 
different parts of the tree, and to diſplace all - uſeleſs 
branches, as ſoon as they are produced, whereby the vi- 
ur of the tree will be intitely diſtributed to ſuch branches 
only, as are deſigned to remain ; which will render them 
ſtröng, and more capable to produce good fruit; whereas, 
if all the branches are permitted to remain, which are 
produced, ſome of the more vigorous will attract the 


greateſt ſhare of the ſap from the tree, whereby they will | the deſcription already given of 
be too luxuriant for producing fruit, and the greateſt part 
of the other ſhoots will be ſtarved, and rendered fo weak, 


or har which 


ſummer pruning; for theſe perſons neg] 


them, nailing in all their branches, except ſuch as. 
produced * from the wall, 4 e 
and at the ſame time often ſhorten moſt of the other 
branches; all which is intirely wron practice; for 
thoſe branches which are intended. far Ie 
ceeding year, ſhould not be ſhortened during the time of 
their growth, which will cauſe them to produce to la. 
| | OW the, place where, they 
were ſtopped, which ſhoots will draw much of the ſtrength 
from the buds of the firſt ſhoot, whereby, they are often 
flat, and do not produce their bloſſoms ; and if thoſe two 
lateral ſhoots are not intirely cut away at the winter prun- 
ing, they will prove .injurious to the tree, as the ſhoots 
which theſe produce will be what the French call water- 
ſhoots : and in ſuffering thoſe luxuriant,ſhoots, to remain 
upon the tree until Midſummer, before they are diſplaced, 
they will exhauſt a great ſhare of the, nouriſhment from 
the other branches, as was before obſer ved; and by ſhading 
| the fruit all the ſpring-ſeaſon, when: they are cut away, 
and the other branches faſtened to the wall, the fruit, by 
being ſo ſuddenly expoſed, will receive a very great check, 
which will cauſe their ſkins to grow tough, and therehy 
tender them leſs delicate. This is to be chiefly under- 
ſtood of ſtone-fruit and grapes; but pears. and apples, be- 
ing much harder, ſuffer not ſo much, though it is a great 
diſadvantage to thoſe alſo, to be thus managed. 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that peaches, ;neQarines, 
apricots, cherries, and plums, are always in the greateſt 
| vigour, when they are the leaſt maimed by the knife; 
for, where theſe trees have large amputations, they ate 
very ſubject to gum and decay; fo that it is certainly the 
moſt prudent method carefully to rub off all uſeleſs: buds 
when they are firſt. produced, and pinch others, where 
new ſhoots are wanted to ſupply the vacancies of the 
wall; by which management trees may be ſo ordered, as 
to want but little of the knife in winter pruning, which 
is the ſureſt way to preſerve theſe trees healthful, - and 
is performed with leſs trouble than the common method. 
The management of pears and apples is much the ſame 
| with theſe trees in ſummer; but in winter they muſt be 
very differently - pruned : for, as. peaches and nectarines 
do, for the moſt part, produce their fruit upon the former 
year's wood, and therefore muſt have their branches 
ſhortened according to their ſtrength, in order to produce 
new ſhoots for the ſucceeding year; ſo pears, apples, 
plums, and cherries, on the contrary, producing their 
fruit upon curſons or ſpurs, which come out of the 
of five, fix, or ſeven years old, ſhould not be ſhortened, 
| becauſe thereby thofe buds: which were naturally diſpoſed 
to form theſe curſons or ſpurs, - would 487 w 
| branches, whereby the trees would be filled with wood, 
but never produce much fruit; and as it often happens 4 
chat the bloſſom- buds are firſt produced at the extrem o 
the laſt year's ſhoot, ſo, b ſhortening the branches, the 
| W are cut away, which ſhould always be carefully 
avoided. „ n U 


There are ſeveral authors who have written on the ſub- 


- 


* * 


* 


ject of pruning in ſuch a prolix manner, that it u pt 
fible for a learner to underſtand their meaning: theſe have 


lat branches, falſe branches, and luxuriaat branches? all 


N * e as there is nothing more in 
ſhould diſtinguiſh well e 905 9e renders without 
any real meaning; for all the e arg, camprobenner (ceſs 


uxuriant or u 


* 


branches, and ſuch as are termed uſeful for 8 
branches: and, where due care is taken in the ipr b de 


rg | * All the ſpecies. of pulſe affard-great, abundance. of excel- 
ſoch thielg.as irregular, falſe, | lent manure, in the Rate in which nature preſents/ them. 


pruning ; therefors. it | The cuſtom of ploughing in geen ſucculent plants, is 


| with a cant of words, | very ancient. All the Roman writers commend it-bighlyy * 

, tood, | fignify juſt nothing at] ard with much reaſon; | Columella re pds particu- 
= 1 | n 1 Wii F larly lupins, as a manure, Which, if cut dawn and turned. 
The followin 


ng hints will be of great uſe in pruning in while green; will have as good effect as the beſt and 
wr, enn, | e e dunging whatever. They may be ſown, upon. 
Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the branches of theſe poor and about the middle of September, and will enrich 
trees, unleß It be where they are very luxuriant, and grow | it greatly if ploughed in before they attain their full. 
irregular on one ſide of the tree, attfacting a great part of growth. In gravelly ſoils, they ſhould be cut down after 
the lap of the tree, whereby the other parts are unfurniſh+ | they have put forth their ſecond flower; and in ſtrong) 
ed with branthes, or are rendered very weak; in which, | lands, after the third, In the former af theſe groundithey. 
caſe the branch ſhould be ſhortened down as low as is ne- | are turned in while young and. tender, that” they thay 
ceſſary, in order to obtain more branches, to fill up the | quickly rot; and in the latter, they are let ſtand til they: 
hollow of the tree: but this is only to be underſtood of | grow ſtronger, that they may bare up the more ſolid. and fi 
pears and apples, which will produce ſhoots from wood of clods of earth, and keep them the longer ſuſpended; by 
three, four, or more years old; whereas moſt ſorts 'of | which means the air has freer acceſs to the ſoil,..and 2 | 
ſtone fruit will gum and decay, after ſuch amputations, clods, being heated and dried with the ſufrimer ſuis; ate ihe 
But from hence I would not bave it underſtood, that | more eaſily opened, and reſolyed into Juſt, Thus ſayathis 
I would dire& the reducing of theſe trees into an exact judicious author, juſtiy remarkable for. his ſuperior. Kill - 
ſpherical figure, ſince there is nothing more deteſtable than | in huſbandry. But Mr. Miller is of a coptrary opinion. 


to ſee. a tree, which ſhould be permitted to grow as it is The Maiſon Rufligue, a work of very high repute, as; 
urally dif : 3 at propor- | is evident — the great number of editions it bas güne 


naturally diſpoſed, with its branches produc | t nun 
tionable diſtances, according to the ſize of the fruit, by through, ſtrongly and 6h ag re ommends* peaſe, deans, 
endeavGuting to make it exactly regular at its head, ſo lupins, vetches, and other ulent plants, 48 excellent 
crouded with ſmall weak branches as to prevent the air manures, eſpecially for ſandy ground | Theſe plants en- 
from paſſing between them, which will render it incapa- | rich the earth money if ploughed in, either green, e 
ble to produce fruit. All that I intend by this ſtopping | when in bloom. In ſtrong land, they ſhould not be turned 
of luxuriant branches; is only when one or two ſuch | down till the pods begin to harden, 5 IU .. 
happen on a young tree, where they intirely draw all the | In Piedmont and other places where they fatten 1 
ſap from their weaker branches, and ftarve them: and | land with this manure, Jupins are ſown vpon the fallon 
then it is proper to uſe this method, which ſhould be, ground towards the end of June, immediately, after. the: 
done in time, before they have exhauſted the roots too | ſecond ploughing, ſo that they are ſtill green when, tha: 
mu cr. +, .:- > | third ploughing.is given, and the corn is ſown, - Exper» 
Whenever this happens to ſtone fruit, which ſuffer | rience ſhews the huſbandmen in thoſe countries, that. this: 
much more by cutting than the former ſorts, it ſhould be | method of uſing theſe plants for manure makes them ami 
remedied by ſtopping or pinching thoſe fruits in the ſpring, | amends for the loſs of the pulſe or fodder they might, 
before they haye obtained too much vigour; which will | otherwiſe reap from them: but thoſe who do. not like. 40 
cauſe them to puſh out. ſide branches, whereby the ſap] loſe any thing, plough in the buſks after they have taken! 
will be Mverteck from aſcending too faſt to the leadin out-the rein,; em l ein hi we 
branch, as hath been directed for wall- trees; but this mult |: Dr. Lifter likewiſe recommends for the improvement af: 
be done with caution, as before. ſandy, light ground, or any clay well ſanded, all plants ol 
You mult alſo cut out all dead or decaying branches, | the pulſe or pea kind, and particularly, “ upan.expe 
which kaufe their head to look very ragged ; e at | rience, the wood vetch, which, beſides its being pateps : 
a time when the leaves are upon the tree, theſe being deſ- | nial (at leaft with reſpect to its rbots) and. its. thriving» 
titute of 'them, have but a deſpicable appearance; beſides, | even in woods and among buſhes in almoſt evety counkixs' 
theſe will attract noxious particles from the air, which are | has theſe. farther; qualifications,” that it ſhots out, a 
injurious to the trees; therefore the ſooner they are cut | ſand, roots, far and wide, and . ſpreads itſelf undet ground 
out the better: in doing of this you ſhould obſerve to cut | like quick-graſs; whilſt it is ſo rampant above ; graugd, 
them cloſe down to the place where they were produced, that it will climb a fathom and a ball upon meaſure, ai 
otherwiſe that part of the branch left will decay, and prove | preſerve itſelf in ſpite of weeds or drought. It may bs 
equally hurtful to the tree; for it ſeldom happens, when | ſet, as well as ſown, in furrows. For the former af.theſs 
a branch begins to decay, that it does not die quite down | purpoſes the roots may be dug up in Septembet, which is 
to the place where it was produced, and, if permitted to | alſo the time for gathering the ripe ſeed. The growth of 
remain long uncut, does often infect ſome of the other | the plants will be greatly advanced by ſetting. their roots j 
parts of the tree, If the branches are large which you | for the older they are, the ſtronger, more numerous, and 
cut off, it will be very proper, after having ſmoothed the | fuller of buds their ſhoots will be. I ſowed in the latter 
cut part exactly even with a knife, chiſſel, or hatchet, | end of March the ſeeds which I had gathered in.Septems 
to put on a plaſter of grafting clay, which will prevent | ber, and had that year a very great increaſe, the bed being 
te wet from ſoaking into the tree at the wounded part. thick covered oyer with graſs above two feet bigh:-but..ir- 
All ſuch branches as run acroſs each other, ſhould alſo | di not flower that year. I reckoned: that one pea "had. 
be cut out; for theſe not only occaſion a confuſion in the | put forth above thirty ſhoots in Auguſt of the firſt-year 
head of the ttee, but by lying over' each other, rub off n the ſecond year, it flowered by the middle of June, 
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their bark by their motion, and very often occaſion them | and bore a wonderful crop, the roots being innumerable. 
to canker, to the great injury of the tree; and on old | I have obſerved this pea very common in all the mountains, 
trees, eſpeclally apples, there are often young vigorous | as well as plains of England, where buſhes or liedges are. 
ſhoots from the ofd branches near the trunk, which grow | Both the pea and graſs are very ſweet, and very: agreeable 
upright into the head of the trees: theſe therefore mould] to catile, as I have tried. 
carefully be cut out every year, leſt, by being permitted | | Buck: wheat and vetches are the two plants moſt com- 
© grow, they fill the tree too full of wood; which ſhould | monly ſown in England, for manure. The heſt time for 
always be guarded againſt, fince it is impoſſible for ſuch | ploughing them in, is. when they ate in bloom 3. being 
trees to produce fo much, or ſo good fruit, as thoſe trees | then in their moſt ſucculent, ſlaie. Some . farmers: turn 
whoſe branches grow at 'a farther diſtance ; whereby the | down their ſecond crop of clover, to enrich IS 48 6 2h 
nds ! — 88 them, in every part of the | wheat 0 the autumn. , This ſhould be done carly.enough 
* wer s Card. Dit. li to give the plants; ient time to putiefy. thoroughly: ber 
PUCKBALY, A ee er given; full er ack,” bee e plants ſuffcient time t putiefy thoroughly hep: 


| -,, a Tpecies of muthroom, full of duſt, ..-| fore the grain js ſowed: otherwiſe it might prove prey 
PULQOCK, er PtnRock, x ſmall incloſure. ., | judicial, by bringing, an a hegt whieh/would Hurt de gam. 
tares, pet. teren "appliet te all Jeguminous plants, ai], The reſend ingenious Mr, Eligt, of New Fag. 
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. its operation may be more efficacious, as an 


P U R 


Fray, | 
the firength | 
of his land —— e a e 75 bye the fol- 


lowing method. After his oats were harveſted, he added 
a little feed to the feattered grains, and then ploughed | 
them in. Towards. che end of September, Ne. 


in the green oats, and ſowed rye; and ebe neut ſummer, 
when the rye'whs we 


ed that in A _ lo 
and a 4 args eropl- 

PURGING; the 
_ of rode erty 
difordety 'of: the ſtoach, 


of ester the impu- 
by ſtool. HER £ C 


r, RO. but ſhould be di- 


read" Wich eaution- Before ik purge is given to any |. 


horke; it ig neweffary e proparation be made for 
it, in order to render the operation more ſafe and effica - 
cio "titda Horſe that is full of fleſh ſhould firſt be bled, 


peciay 


maflxs bf ſcalded byan ſhoald alſo previouſly: he given, in | 
indu- 
acle td 
the . of He pes by creating; en ſickneſs and | 


IH NMH. 1 : 
ken it be ee that a horſe N ug with dif- * 


order to open thi bowels; and unload them of 
rated &erement ; which- ſometimes proves oor oblta 


that the phyſic generally lies four. hours'in 
the us before i Works; and, that the tract of bowels it 
5 paß throuahꝗ is above tfirty yards 3 and lying ho-. 
— conſequently trſinous and other improper drogs. 


munten De tage n in m 
death: Ss ; YOU 319 * 
It 19 rendite 190; that the Romach pH 
horſe are but thin, compared: to ſome; other; animals of the. 


— — we guts, 36d. br Le, 
of 


thigonimd irritatiom :-: ds ACS 12 ne 1953032 04 77. 
Horſes kept much in the able, wha; have not. the 


Al + 
per benefit of air and exerciſe, in proportion to their the Frey F 


ſhould in ſpring have a mild pur 
ous preparation by bleeding, 
ſcalded maſhes. 


or two, after a previ» 
ering their diet, and 


- Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, whether it onatdeds | 


from too full feeding, or ingendering erudities and indi- 
geſted matter, ſhould have a mild purge or two. 
Horfes of a hot temperament, will not bear the com- 


mon aloetic purges; their phyſic therefore ſhould be mild 


and cooling. 
Purging is always found very beneficial in ſtubborn d 


coughs ; t mild mercurials joined with them, make 


them yet more efficacious, 


Horfes that have thoſe forts of lameneſſes, that are faid 
to proceed from humours fiying about (which are of the 
rheumatic kind, and in young horſes proceed from ſizy 
blood, and occaſion lameneſs in every limb) require fre- 
quent purging ; and ſhould alfo have between n, me- 
dicines that attenuate and thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watry conſtitution, who are ſubje&t t to 
ſwelled legs, that run a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes removed any ways fo effeQually as by 
purging. 

The firſt purge you give to a horſe ſhould be mild, in 
order to know his conftitution. 


It is a miſtaken notion, that if a proper prepared | 


purge does not work to expectation, the horſe will be 
injured by it; for though it does not paſs by ſtool, 


terative 
to purify the blood, and it may paſs by urine, or other 
E * g 
7 urging medici are very ſucceſsfully given in ſmall 
quantities, mixed with ethers ; and act then as altera- 
tives. 

If mercurial phyſiek is vet, care ſhould be taken that| 
it be well prepared; and warmer cloathing, and greater) 
n is then required. 


— < 


4 full of ſup, : he plough- 


ing ſeaſons Meth: % wheat, |.if he fefuſes to eat it, give him as much warni 
| wilbdtink: Jet him be 


my, —＋ Ars b y theie violent ien 8 6 


ations, and : 
4 ; Take aloes, from ten + I to an ounce — a balf, 


of i 4 6 
ſame bulk, and therefore muſt; de. more liahle to Aae ) 
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Puter thouldibes given hi. 

mpty:Nomulch Þ abunb tinut ici / four Ho 

ho ore r „hei fhouwIdbhive qtqeed 
bran ; and ck rev., iof thu tHen 

bis rack. The ſame day give An 0, e in * 

but ſhould he refuſe warm meat, he may be allows? 


y ia>thecmoreing-tipon. 3 an 
after the 
oof : ſcalded 


raw bran. bon Vs yoo 1 131 1 er 
All his water ſhould be milk warm, and Have a hand. 
ful of bra ſqueered in ity c hut ahe refuſes todrink whit | 
„water, give it him without bran. >< , 
Early the nent motningi give him another mah; Jos 


water: As he 
properly:cloathed, andi rode gently 


about! This ſhoutd be flone two or thfee times à day, 


4 


| unleſs he purges violently, once or twice will the N 
3 often 1 em full bocſes, f in ſome | fl 3 n be uf? 


oo op at night give: kim 2 feed. ol. oats mixed. with 
n. GO 4 830 ig 8 "7; ut! 


During the working, 1 horse ſhould Stink plentifilly', 


bot, if he will not drink warm water, ke muſt, be T 
| delged wich cold, rather than not drink at All. C 
We shall here inſert ſome general for 
and at the fame mo have his diet lowered for a week, ef. W 


i thoſe tat have been / pamperctt for kale; ſeveral 8 Fake ſuccotrine aloes ten e Kita 
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ms of: purges. .... 


dram, 


into a ball 
10 a of buckthorn.” 7 -d Hain th MUG - 


WING. 8 1 5 
6 


ws ids "ms and ercam of. tartar each ohe 'ounee, jal- 


lap two drams, cloves Powdered: one dr | 
of unn 1 ect b 5 mop 


e. 200 Fi. 
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5K myrrh and glimger powdered esch half an ounce 
n ad ed of. anaifeetd each half adm. s 
TE a „% 16 11 4 0 111.93 
M. 'Giblow recommends the followings. lo-! 
aud MG E 14 Nn 10 i 3 "Ih, ik 
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Take Genie FR Fe Sat ant bot pow- 
dered half an ounce, ſaffron and freth jallap in 
powder, of each a dram, make them into a ſtiff ball 


with ſyrup of roſes, then add a ſmall ſpoonful of 
rectified oil of amber, FA I 


' The fuccotrine aloes ſhould always be 9 5 to the 
Barbadoes, or plantation aloes, though the latter may be 
given to robuſt ſtrong horſes, but even then ſhould always 
be prepared with the falt, or cream of tartar; which 7 


ry 2 — | its parts, prevents its adheſion to the coats of the 


and bowels; from whence horrid gripings, and 
— death itfelf has often enſued. This caution is well 
worth remaking, as many a horſe hath fell a ſacrifice to 
the neglect of it. 

Half an ounce of Caſtile foapy to a horſe of a Fe 
conſtitution, may be added to an 2 the above; an 
proportions may be increaſed for ins Ig horſes. 
When mercurial phyſick is inten ive two drams 
of calomel over night, mixed up with half an eunce of 
diapente and a little honey, and the purging ball the next 
morning. . 

The following, when it can be afforded, is a very gen- 
tle and effectual purge, particularly for fine delicate horſes 3 
and if prepared with the Indian rhubarb, will not be ex- 
penſiye. 


Take of the fineſt ſuccotrine aloes one ounce, mw 
barb powdered half an ounce or fix drams, ginge 
grated one dram ; make into a oe with ſytup 
roſes. 


The following purging drink may be given 
the utmoſt rafery 5 * may be quickened, or no 
ſtronger, by adding an ounce more ſenna, 0 or two 

of jal *. | 


When 


4 


9 


＋ ake ſenna #woronnces, ibfaſeciv in apint; af boihng | 


te twouhours;! with thnte dinms of fſalt of tar- 4 


tar; po ur off, and:\diflalve! init fouto dunces of 


glauber ſalts, and twp or three: of team of: "OY 10 e and, 
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3 to vive: pr out 2' warm 1 Anke * 
of an infuſion of chamomile flowers, anniſeeds and 
ſaffron'; or the en _ _— be ORE ler that puf 
ole! 20 i 
Should the purging continue too long, give an ounee.of | 
diaſcordium in a pint of Port wine, and repeat it once in 
twelve houts, if the purging continues. Plenty of gum 
arabic water ſhonld alſo be given, and in caſe of violent 
gripes, fat broth plyſters, or tripe liquor, ſhould be 
often thrown up, with an hundred drops of laudanuim 1 in 
each, 
The arabic PROT N be eee prepared. 
Take of gum -amabic hd. Indancanth. of cach four 
ounces, juniper berries and carraway ſeeds. of each 
' ant ounce, c x ves bruifed half an ounce ; ſimmet 
gently in a gallon of water, till the gums ate diſ- 
| folves: give a quart at a time in half a pail of wa- 
tet; dard if be Will not take fn 5 way, give 
ce Wa bom, OO 
| When 2 purge does not _— Jat akte the horſe 
ſwell, and refuſe his food and water, which is ſometimes 
the effect of © bad dug, or catehing cold, warm diure- 
ticks are the only N of which the * ate 
recommended 
9 e nat mw 
Tul 4 pint-of ri nitre 3. mix 
witch it 4 drum of camphor diffolved in a * little 
rektißed ſpirit of wine; then add two drarhs of 
dil of juniper; and the fame quantity of unrecti- 
fied oil of amber, and four ounces of mend or 


_ ere alt — aſs} | 


| ds 1215 ed L re purſiane, are 
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544 bas 229 3 34 10 O5. 302 2 3 $0 00936 ME; \ 
Tie Venice tixyoatine ane ounce;;legotporate with 
the yolk « Of. an egg jtre one Ounces then, ; add 

nien ee Sach 
half am bounce, untrctified oil. of, amber t 
dtams; rap a e e 2 . 
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«ES the name FRY "herb, Fuer y po- 

ted in the kite garden. 221. bu 2G 4 
ede. is raiſed" upon a hot bed by. thole. who "auld 
have it among their early ſallets; 3 for it is too tender A 
plant to be ſown in the open air before the month of 


and even then it muſt be phated in a Warm firuarion.: Put 


it is of ſo very cold a nature, that ĩt cannot be ee 
in this country, except in the heat of ſummer, during 
which a ſupply may be eaſily had by ſowing it v er 

mon beds of li be rich: 3 or faur rent 
times, about a ght or three weeks diſtant frum. Pack 
other; ſay, by ſowing it upon theſe beds, pecauſe its 
ſeeds, which ate very dall, ſhould be ſprinkled extremely 


ing blown away. The plants, which, Will. riſe in a. 
days, will require no other culture thay Keeping them 
fram werds; und watering chem tive r three tiches 4.3 
in dry weathery- for :purtane ddights-in ſome wat mgr 
than ordinary moiſture. is about fix weoks after Fong. 
thi —. be fit on uſe. i 

green erte, ans the ted or geen N 
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thin over the ground, and then © * patted e 
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always treated with the greateſt reſpect by the reſt. See 


(ame hive ſhall, boweyer, pe found ſo well filled with in- 
habitants, that there 


ping the crevices of the hives, and in carrying away the 


pretend that ſhe brought forth only females like herſelf, 


ſelves, but produced out of corruption, and born of the 
fleſh of a bull or cow. Among the later writers this opi- | 
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O. EE N- BE E, a name given by late writers to 


what uſed, to be called: the king- bee, or king of 
— the bees; a large and long-bodied bee, of which 
kind there is only one found in every ſwarm, and which is 


the -argcle BEE, , i og uoetun mobs bole fiat 

This is, indeed, the. parent of the ſwarm, and from the 
fœcundity of this one female, a whole hive is eaſily and 

It is to be obſerved, that the autumn and winter ſeaſons 
wins ol en number of the bees; ſo that a hive, which 
was full in the ſummer, is oſten found ſo thinly peopled 
before the end of winter, that the bees ſeem only a few 
inhabitants in a very large city: by Midſummer again this 


ſhall be a neceſſity of ſending out a: 
colony in the name of a new ſwarm, and yet the hive 
will remain as full as it can well hold. This increaſe 
might well appear very amazing, if all the remaining bees 
of the hive were ſuppoſed to be females, and to join in 
it; but how much more ſo when it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that it is all owing to one female, and that this 
queen bee, or bee- mother, alone, has given origin to ſuch 
an immenſe progeny 

The form of this bee, and there being only one ſuch in 
a hive, naturally led all who ſaw it into an opinion of 
ſomething ſingular in its nature, and the antients deter- 
mined that it muſt be the king over the reſt : they made 
it an abſolute monarch, and have ſuppoſed that all the bu 
ſineſs of the hive was done by its immediate orders; and 
that the ſeveral parties of bees allotted to work in the 
making the combs, in the filling their cells, in the ſtop- 


filth, &c. had all their ſeveral ſtations allotted them by this 
wiſe and piovident monarch. This was giving great ta- 
lents to the monarch-bee ; but this was mere fancy, and 
it is plain, that, if this creature rules, it is over a people 
who all perfectly well know their ſeveral buſineſs : but it 
rather appears, that there is no (ſovereignty at all, but that 
this creature is reſpected in a very high degree by the reſt, 
as the common parent of the whole nation. | 
There were not wanting among the antients, however, 
ſome who believed this large bee to be a female, and theſe 


which ſucceeded her in her reign. They had a very dif- 
ferent opinion as to the origin of the common bees, not 
ſuppoſing them generated of animal parents like them- 


nion, notwithſtanding the ſanction of the poet Virgil, has 
been laughed out of the world; yet it was long before the 
true origin of bees, even after this, was known. The 
author of the Female Monarchy, though well apprized of 
this great bee being of the female ſex, yet ſuppoſed that 
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Theſe ſeem deſtined for the important uſe of impregnatins | 
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ſhe only produced young ones like herſelf ; and pretended 
that the common bees copulated together for the produc- 
tion of other bees like themſelves : this, however, has 
been ſince found to be wholly erroneous, the female, or 
queen-bee, giving birth to all, and theſe common bees 
being of no ſex at all. Many of the authors who have 
not given, into the idle opinion of the bees being bted of 
putrid fleſb, have yet given them an origin not leſs idle 
and ridiculous. They ptetend that the bees ate exempted 
from the pain of producing either eggs or young; and 
that their offspring are formed of the juices of flowers, the 
different kinds, as the drones, females, &c. owing their 
riſe to juices of different kinde. Theſe, and a munter of 
other falſe notions, have been propagated in regard to 
bees 3, but their true origin could not well, bs; found till 
we were in a condition. to. ſee: what. paſles at certain times 


within the receſſes of the hive, which is done by the uſe 


of that excellent invention, the glaſs hive. By this, and 
by the help of diſſections, we may eaſily inform ourſelves 
perfectly of the true ſtate of the caſe. The parts of ge- 
neration are the ſubjects of our enquiry for this purpoſe, 


and, though the bodies of theſe animals are ſo ſmall, 


theſe are uſually ſufficiently large to be diſtinguiſhed, often 
taking up more room in the abdomen than all the other 
parts together. Thus, if the large long-bodied bee be 
opened, the abdomen will be found to contain vaſt num- 
bers of oblong bodies, which any one acquainted with in- 
ſes will eaſily diſtinguiſh to be eggs: vaſt numbers of 
theſe are large enough to be obſervable by the naked eye, 
but, when the aſſiſtance of glaſſes is called in, there are 


| diſcerned a vaſt number of other ſmaller eggs, which ex- 


ceed all computation. It is eaſy to determine from this, 
that this creature, ſo long eſteemed a male, is in reality, 
a female, and is in condition to give birth to a very nu- 
merous poſterity. _ rub 3 
In order to diſtinguiſh this, however, a proper time 
muſt be choſen for the diſſection, and the moſt propet of 
all is when the creature is juſt ready to depoſit her egg: 
This is in the months of April and May, and the moſt 
certain time of all is when ſhe is in a hive where a new 
ſwarm have been received about ten days before : if ſhe be 
diſſected at other times, the eggs are leſs viſible ; and, pars | 
ticularly in winter, there requires a good glals to ſhew the 
rudiments of them. This is a diſagreeable experiment, 
indeed, becauſe it is always the deſtruction of a oat | 
ſwarm ; all the eggs we ſee in the diſſected fema 


| being what would have produced bees to labour for our 


benefit. | | * 
When the body of one of the drones is opened, the 
is found, inſtead of theſe vaſt numbers of eggs, 4 in 
ſeeming proper for a male organ of generation : an! "x 
the abdomen a number of veſſels running in ſeveral win 


ings and contortions, and filled with a milky humour: 


3 


QUE 


the eggs in the belly of the female; and it is very natural 


to determine from this that theſe are the males. 

Ihe common bees, when diſſected, at whatever time of 
the vcar never ſhew the leaſt marks of any ſex at all. The 
inteſtines of theſe bees are found at times to be more or leſs 
diſtended with honey, and with rough wax ; but there are 
never diſcovered any eggs, nor any of the winding ſeminal 
veſſels, ſo that it is plain they have no ſhare in propagat- 
ing the ſpecies : and the obſervation of the ſwarms from 
time to time, with the aſſiſtance of glaſs hives, gives 
proof to what the diſſections ſeem to make ſufficiently cer- 
tain without this evidence. | | 

The female bee reſides within the center of the hive, 
always living in one of the ſpaces between the combs; if 
ſhe occaſionally comes out to the ſurface, and is ſeen walk: 
ing over the edge of a comb, ſhe is to be well obſerved at 
thoſe times; for her only buſineſs is the laying her eggs in 
ſome of the empty cells of that part of the comb, which 
done, ſhe always retires again. | 3 

In order to ſee the female, or mother bee, employed in 
this operation, we are to obſerve in the morning hours, 
between ſeven and ten, what paſſes in a glaſs-hive into 
which a ſwarm have been received a few days before. The 
ſpeed with which the common bees labour in making their 
combs on this occaſion is àlmoſt incredible, and they ſeem 
not only to labour to have cells to depoſit their honey in, 
but to know that the parent bee is at this time loaded with 
eggs for the production of a numerous progeny, and that 
ſhe has an immediate neceſſity of cells for the depoſiting 
them in. This neceſſity is ſo urgent, that ſne is often 
forced to depoſit, chem in cells not yet finiſhed; though the 
bees g eres that they often will erect a whole 
large comb in, one day. If the hive be narrowly watched 
at theſe times in the morning hours, the female bee 
will be ſoon found employed in her work, and will be 
ſeen dropping her tail by turns into ſeveral cells every day. 
It the combs be examined a day or two after this, they 
will alſo, be found to contain the eggs; one of theſe is 
placed in each cell, and appears in form of an oblong 
White body, fixed either to the ſolid angle of the baſe, or 
to one of the angles compoſed by the rhombs which form 
the triangular baſe of the cell, and is always attached in 
ſuch a manner, that it lies nearly in an horizontal po- 
The flat glaſs hives are the moſt favourable for the 
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| 


making theſe obſervations, ſince in thoſe the combs are (0 d 


narrow and ſo numerous, that the whole is taken in view. 
at a time, from one fide or the other; arid there are al- 
ways ſeveral . combs to be made choice of for the opera- 
tion; in the morning hours of Apriland May, the female: 
mother-bee will be uſually ſeen walking very foberly over 
one or other of theſe combs, attended by a guard of about 
twenty of the common bees, all placing themſelves in 
ſuch a manner, that their faces are turned towards her, 
and all paying her the greateſt marks af homage and ado- 
ration. As The walks along in this ſtate, ſhe ekamines 
every cell as ſhe paſſes over, and ſuch as ſhe finds yet 
empty, and fit for her purpoſe, ſhe reſts at: and, intto- 
ducing the hinder part of her body at the top,: plunges it ſo 
deep in that her tail touches the bottom. Then ſhe depoſits | 
one ezg and no more, and this is at that time covered with 
a glutinous matter, which faſtens it to the place where it is 
laid: from this cell the female paſſes to ſeveral others, 
where ſhe depoſits her eggs in the ſame manſer 
Some authors who have written of the” polity of bees, 
have repreſented the time of the female bee's laying ber 
eggs as a ſeaſon of feſtivity and rejoicing in the hive. 
this does not at all appear to be the caſe; the few bees 
which attend her on this occaſion ſeem the only ones that 
know any thing of the matter, and their behaviour ſa- 
vours more of homage. and reſpect than of joy: they are; 
continually ſtroking and bruſhing her clean with their legs 
and with their trunks, and offer her from'their own mouths 
the fineſt honey, when ſhe has occaſion for food. The 
reſt are all employed in their proper offices, and the work 
of the hive goes on ag uſual; and, indeed, it is well that 
it does ſo, for this time of rejoieing would be of very bad 
conſequence to the affairs of. the hive, if carried on as 
ſuppoſed, ſince the female bee is thus employed, more ot 
leſs, during the whole ſummer monts. 
41 
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When the female bee has laid fix or ſcven eggs, ſhe al- 
ways takes a time of reſpite or repoſe ; and, during this 
time, the bees which foxm her levee are doubly buſy in 
their careſſes, ſome bruſhing her head and breaſt with 
their trunk, but ſeveral being always employed together to 
cleanſe the hinder rings of the body, which have been 
fouled by being thruſt into the cells. When this is done, 
ſhe begins again; but Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that he 
never could ſee a female lay more than ten or twelve eggs 
at one time : he ſuppoſes that his preſence diſturbed the 
creature, and finally drove her into the inner parts of the 
hive, where ſhe might continue her works in cells leſs 
expoſed. It is not difficult to compute the number of 
eggs which the female Jays every day, from the (warm 
which is ready to leave the hive at the end of May : this 
ſwarm uſually amounts to at leaſt twelve thouſand, and as 
the hive out of which theſe depart is not leſs peopled by the 
their loſs, it is evident that they were all the produce of 
the eggs depoſited by the female in the preceding months 
of April, with a part of March, and a few of the firſt 
days of May. On a moderate computation, on theſe 
principles it will appear, that the female bee cannot lay leſs 
than two hundred eggs every day; for a long ſpace of time 
together; and this, though ſeemingly a monſtrous in- 
creaſe, is yet much leſs than that .of..ſbme;other: of the 
winged inſects, in one of which; a'two-winged, fly, that 
author counted no leſs than twenty thouſand living wasms, 
all ready to. be. depoſited by the parent, and to, become 
flies of the ſame.kind. fot . eg Tx 2 : 155 4 2M veg. 
It has been ſtrongly objected àgainſt this ſyſtem, that, 
though the female bee lays eggs, ſhe is not the ouly jone 
that jays; and many will not give up the opinion of, #he 
common bees alſo laying ſome eggs; though but à few-in 
number; obſerving, that, if each of theſe Jay, gbly four 
or five eggs, it wouldibe enough to give' birth; to a whole 
ſwarm, without ſuppoſing that this prodigious fceundity 
belonged to the ſemale bee alone: but this is running into 


the old error gf the female produciiig only females like her- 
ſelf; whereas, if we obſerve che cells in which We ſee ihe 


y # 


female depoſit ber eggs,” we ſhall in the ſequel” find. the 


common, bees produced from theſe eggs, and. iſſuing, out 


of theſe cells : ithis is a ſufficient proof to ahy fair reaſoner, 


fince it appears very plain, that; if the female produces 
them, they.do-not-produce-oneanother; . Tt is alſo, evident, 
that not only theſe common or wotking bees, but allo the 
dtones, or male bees, are produced from the e 98 Of, this 
ſame female; and there is this remarkable c in the ? 
female, . that, ſhe always depoſits the egys which ag tagve 
origin to theſe, in peculiar cells, proper for the receprapn 
of the, worms which are to be hatched from, them, It is 
obſetved, in examining a hive, that there ate 155 ſome 
combs, or ſome parts at leaſt of combs, hi eig which 
are much larger than thoſe of the other patts or eomhs: 
theſe large cells are deſtined for the reſidence of the larger 
worms, which are to produce the drones or male bees. It 
has been obſerved as a miraculous ſingularit by ſome, that 
the female bee always knows before hand, Whether the 
egg ſhe is going to lay will produce a male or a com- 
mon bee; and that, according to this knowledge, ſbe 
depoſits. the. eggs for a male in a ſmaller cell, nor 
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ever aller 
hat of a common bee in a large one; bur there is, in 
reality, leſs wonder in this thay is ſuppoſed, *for, the eggs 
of which the drones are to be hatched are much larger | 


| 
| 


# 


while in the body of the female than thoſe of which the 


common bees are to be produced, and the whole occaſion 
of this choice in regard to the placing of tliem is, that, 
when the creature finds a large egg coming forth, ſhe ſeeks 
one of the large cells to depoſit it in; and when the com- 
mon ſmall eggs are coming, ſhe contents herſelf with the 


common cells. 3 | * 
Ilt is very natural to believe, that the female bee lays a 
third kind of eggs; and that, beſides producing many 

thouſand common, or working bees, and many hundreds 
of the males or drones, ſhe ought to lay one egg at leaſt 

capable of produęing a female like herſelf,” which is to be 
the mother of a future progeny, and the queen of the pre- 
ſent face; ſince, without ſuch a one ſor their leader, the 
young brood wauld neyer leave the chibe in the nature of a 
colony, and ſettle themſelves elſewhere- What we thus 


to 


| 


* 


| ab" la to be the caſe, is alſo found in reality 
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be fo, and the female, beſides the other kinds of eggs, is 
found by a ſtrict obſervation to lay alſo eggs of this kind. 


We might perhaps only expect one female bee to be pro- 
duced for each ſwarm, but, as nature has ſeemed every 


where prodigal in the manner of the increaſe of her works, 


ſo it is in this caſe alſo, What millions of ſeeds are pro- 
duced on a common elm-tree, for one that ſtrikes and 
ſucceeds ſo well as to grow up to be a tree? And, of 
the number of young produced from the ſpawn' of a carp, 
how few live to the ſize of a parent? Thus it alſo is in 
regard to the female bees: nature, though it has allotted 
only one of this kind, as abſolutely neceſſary to the new 
ſwarm, yet has given abundance of chances for that one 
to ſucceed, by the female's ufually laying at leaſt ten eggs 
for the production of the female offspring, and often not 
leſs than twenty : there are, indeed, ſome ſeaſons when 
not one female is produced ; but in theſe ſeaſons there 1s 
no ſwarm going out from the old hive, the creatures be- 
ing informed by nature, that they have no buſineſs for 
combs and cells when they can have no offspring to rear 
in them, | 
The working bees are not only very obedient to, and 
very careful of their queen, or female parent ; but they 
are alſo very ſollicitous about her progeny, This is very 
evident in the ſtructure of the cells, which they prepare 
for the reception of thoſe eggs which are to be hatched 
into females, It has been before obſerved, that they pre- 


pare larger cells for the eggs which are to become drones, 


or male bees, than for thoſe which are to produce workers 
like themſelves. The large cells deſtined for the drones 


are, however, of the ſame ſhape and figure with the 
others, differing, only in ſize; but this is not the caſe with 


thoſe deſtined for the female offspring : theſe are not only 


very large, but very clumſily contrived, for the ſake of | 


ſtrength ; their ſides being much thicker than thoſe of the 
reſt, and their figure oval. The bees are extremely ſparing 
of their wax on all other occaſions, but for the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe royal cells, as they may not improperly be 
called, they are as remarkably profuſe: one of the royal 
cells will weigh more than an hundred and fifty of the 


common kind. The bees are no more ſparing of the 


room than of the materials in the conſtruction of theſe 
royal habitations : they are often placed near the center of 
a comb, and a vaſt number of other cells are deſtroyed 
for their baſe ; often alſo they hang down from the reſt of 
the comb, in form of ſtalactitæ from the roofs of ſubter- 
raneous caverns. | | 
A cell of this kind, when firſt formed, repreſents an 
acorn cup; but it is ſoon lengthened beyond the poſſibility 


of retaining that figure, and it remains thus till the crea- 


ture is hatched from the chryſalis or nympth ſtate, and 
comes out of it; after which the bees, to loſe no room in 
the hive; form other common cells upon it, and the only 
remaining mark of the female cell, is the appearance of a 
knot in the place where it once ſtood, | 

The number of cells deſtined to receive the eggs which 
are to produce female bees are ſo few, and they are com- 
monly placed in ſuch cloſe parts of the hive, that there is 
no great probability of ſeeing the female employed in lay- 
ing her eggs in them : there is no reaſon to doubt the 
fact, however, ſince, when we know that ſhe lays eggs 
for the production of the male and the working bees, 
there is no wonder that ſhe ſhould alſo lay fome for the 


production of females like herſelf. 


It might ſeem much harder to conceive how ſo vaſt a 


number of bees ſhould be produced from this one, as we 


know are produced from her ; but, when one of the fe- 
males is opened, the vaſt number of eggs diſcovered in 
each of her ovaries makes the prodigious increaſe no way 
wonderſul. | 


Swammerdam obſerved, that the number of veſicles in 


the ovary of the female bee was aſtoniſhingly great; he 


eaſily counted an hundred and fifty in each ovary, and 
could count about ſeventeen eggs in each veſicle large 
Le to be diſtinctly viſible; each ovary contains, 
therefore, two thouſand five hundred and fifty eggs, and 
both ovaries five thouſand one hundred, When we find 
ſo many eggs at once diſtinguiſhable by their ſize, it vil] 
be eaſy to conceive, according to the common courfe of 
nature in the propagation of inſects, that there may be 


more than as many too ſmall to be yet diſtinguiſhable ; 
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and, at that rate, the number of twelve thoufand bees: 
which is the quantity that compoſes a moderate ſw ig 
is not wonderful for the product of the eggs of 
female for one ſeaſon. © Reanmur's Hiſt. Inſ. 
QUICK, or Quichſet - bedge, a general name for all 
hedges, of whatever ſorts of plants they are compoſed, 
to diſtinguiſh them from dead hedges ; but, in a more tink 
fined ſenſe of the word, it is applied to the white or haw- 
thorn, the ſets or young plants of which are raiſed by the 
nurſery gardeners for ſale. See the article FENCE, 

QUICEKSIL VER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, ge- 
nerally called mercury. 

In the year 1765, a diſcovery was made (or rather re- 
vived, for it is mentioned by Mr. Bradley) that quickſilver 
was a ſovereign remedy for deſtroying inſects on trees. 

The narrative of this diſcovery was contained in a letter 
written by Dr. R, to Dr. P —, in which the 
former begs the aſſiſtance of the latter © in laying before 
the learned world an account of ſome experiments, that 
have been tried with ſucceſs, and which, when ful] 
known, will, he believes, be of very great ſervice to the 
vegetable part of the creation, by totally deſtroying thoſe 
pernicious inſects, that are apt to infect the tender leaves 
and young ſhoots of our choice fruit-trees: and for which, 
no remedy, that he had ever heard, or. read of, has been 
as yet propoſed, that is either adequate to the diſeaſe, or 
effectual to the cure.” Dr. Rt, therefore, in the 
following part of the letter, deſires Dr. P=—— © to lay 
before the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
the following experiment, that was tried laſt ſpring, with 
ſucceſs, by one George Bradford, a clothier in the city of 
Hereford, and a very ingenious young man: in order, 
after the experiment has been fully tried, they may re- 
ward him in proportion as he may ſeem intitled to it.“ 
But Dr. R-—— adds, that whether he may be thought 
worthy of any recompence, or not, he very chearfully 
ſubmits it to the trial of the curious; and hopes, 
may reap the ſame advantages, he did laſt year, by clear- 
ing their trees of theſe pernicious inſects.“ The doctor 
then proceeds as follows, to give the relation of Mr. 
Bradford's invention and ſucceſs. The firſt tree he 
tried the experiment upon, was a favourite plum- tree: I 
think a green gage. He was afraid of trying it on the 
whole body of the tree at firſt: as he did not know, but 
that it might kill it at once: and therefore he ſelected out 
a particular branch, that was deſigned to be cut quite 
away, at the winter pruning, for the ſubject of his firſt 
eſſay. The method of the experiment is this: he took a 
ſmall awl, and pierced, ſloping, through the rind, and 
into part of the wood of the branch, but not to the heart 
or pith of it; and poured in a ſmall drop or two of quick- 
ſilver; and ſtopt it up with a ſmall wooden plug made to 
fit the orifice : and the reſult of this experiment was, that 
the inſects all dropt off, from that very branch, the next 
day - and, in a day or two more, from off the other 
branches of the tree, without any other puncture: and 
the tree continued in- full vigour ;z and throve well all the 
ſurnmer after. Encouraged by this ſucceſs of the firſt 
eſſay, he next tried it upon a honey-ſuckle ; the leaves of 
which were quite covered with them: and here he ſcraped 
away the top of the ground with a trowel; and run his 
awl, in the ſame ſloping manner, into the main ſtem juſt 
above the roots ; but, with the ſame caution as above, 
not quite to the inner pith; and the ſucceſs was the ſame 
as before. The inſects all dropt off dead the next day 
after the experiment was made. The above facts you May 


arm, 
one 


ſafely depend upon: and I ſaw both the trees, on which the 


experiments were made, ſince Chriſtmas laſt; and they 
then ſeemed to be both very healthy and well. I did not, 
indeed, ſee the operation performed, as I was at that time 
on my reſidence at L ; but the method, _ 
and ſucceſs, as above related, I had from Mr. Bradford s 
own mouth,” | | | 

This letter from Dr. R, was dated March 11,1765, 
though the delivery of it to the ſociety was deferred from = 
cident till February laſt, But Dr. P „in his e 
the preſident, deſiring him to lay the other before ee | 
ciety, remarks, that experiments have been ſince made, W 
confirms the firſt obſervations. He ſays, © the advantages 
however, hath ariſen from this delay, that Dr. R—— 


hath ad fuller proof of the ſucceſs of this diſcovery.” 


We 


U 


We ſhall only add, that this method has ſince been tried 
by ſeveral members of the ſociety, and found fully to an- 
ſwer the intended purpoſe. e. 

QUINCUNYX; a diſpoſition of trees originally formed 
into a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each corner, 
and a fifth in the middle 5 which diſpoſition often repeated 
forms a regular grove, and then viewed by an angle 
of the ſquare or parallelogram, repreſents equal and pa- 
rallel alleys. 3 6 | 

QUINCE-TREE, a fruit-tree well known, and of 
which there are ſeveral kinds, as the pear-quince, the 
apple-quince, and the Portugal quince, &c. 

Quince-trees are eaſily propagated, either by ſuckers, 
or cuttings, planted in a moiſt ſoil; Suckers are the worſt 
to raiſe them from; and cuttings are generally preferred 
to layers, becauſe they are of more ſpeedy growth. Theſe 


cuttings ſhould be ſet early in the autumn, and ſhould be | 


watered often, to encourage their rooting: In the ſecond 
year after planting, they will be fit to remove into the 
nurſery, where, after being ſet a foot aſunder in rows three 
feet diſtant from each other, they ſhould be managed as 
before directed for apples. After two or three years growth 
in the nurſery, they will be large enough to tranſplant 
into the places where they are to remain. A moiſt ſitua- 
tion, ſuch, for example, as the fide of a river, pond, or 
ditch, will make them produce the moſt, and the largeſt, 
fruit : but that which grows on a dry ſoil will be better 
taſted, and earlier ripe. Theſe trees require no other 
pruning, than keeping their ſtems clear from ſuckers, 
cutting away all croſs branches, and difplacing all upright 
luxuriant ſhoots from the middle of the tree, that its 
head may not be too much crowded with wood : for that 
is of bad conſequence to all fruit- trees. A ſure. way to 
have the beſt ſorts, is to graft or bud them upon ſtocks of 
their own kind raiſed from cuttings. The trees ſo, managed 
will bear fruit much ſooner, and more plentifully, than 
thoſe which are raiſed from ſuckers or layers. The Por- 
tugal quince is the moſt valuable. | My 


QUIT-RENT, à ſmall rent payable by the tenants of 
moſt manors, whereby the tenant is quit, or free, from 
all other ſervices ; and is ſaid to be an acknowledgement 
of their ſubjeRion to the lord of the manor. 

QUIT TOR, an ulcer formed between the hair and 
hoof, uſually on the inſide quarter of a horſe's foot; it 
often ariſes from treads and bruiſes, ſometimes from gravel, 
which by working its way upwards, lodges about the co- 
ronet: if it is _w_ ſuperficial, it may be cured with 
cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the coronet every day with 
ſpirit of wine, and drefling the ſore with precipitate me- 
dicine. | | | EY 

But if the matter forms itſelf a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come at the ulcer, but b 
taking off part of the hoof; and if this be done artfully 
and well, the cure may be effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be lodged near the quar- 
ter, the farrier is ſometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is then for the moſt 
— but palliative; for when the quarter grows up it 
eaves a pretty large ſeam, which weakens the foot: this 
is what is called a falſe - quarter, and a horſe with this 
defect, ſeldom gets quite ſound. 5 
If the matter, by its confinement, has rotted the coffin- 
bone, which is of ſo ſoft and ſpongy a nature, that it 
ſoon becomes ſo, you muſt enlarge the opening, cut 
away the rotten fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, or 
hot iron pointed pyramidically, and dreſs the bone with 
doſfils of lint, dipped in tincture of myrrh, and the 
wound, with the green, or precipitate ointmient. When 
the ſore is not enlarged by the knife, which is the beſt, 
and leaſt painful method, pieces of ſublimate are gene- 
rally applied, which bring out with them cores, or 
lumps of fleſh : blue vitriol powdered, and mixed with 
a few drops of the oil, is uſed alſo for this purpoſe, 
and is ſaid to act as effeQtually, and with icfs pain 


and danger. Bartht's Faryiery, page 303. * 


RABBIT, 


days, and then ſhe kindles; and if ſhe take not buck pre- 
ſently ſhe loſes her month, or at leaft a fortnight, and 
, Often kills her young and eats them. . 


ſome places much ſooner; and they continue breeding very 


a ſmall number at firſt will ſoon ſtock a whole warren, if 
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with a very ſhort tail. ie | 
The female or doe rabbit goes with young thirty 


* 


In England they begin to breed at a year old, but in 


faſt from the time when they begin, four, five, fix, or 
ſeven times a year being common with them. They have 
uſually from four to ſeven in a litter, and hence its is that 


left to breed a little while undiſturbed. The does cannot 
ſuckle their young till they have been at buck again : this 
therefore is to be done preſently, elſe there is a fortnight 
loſt of the time for the next brood, and the preſent brood 
alſo probably loſt. When the buck goes to the doe, he 
always beats and ſtamps very hard with his feet, and, 
when he has copulated with her, he falls backwards, and 
lies as it were in a trance; in this ſtate it is eaſy to take 
him, but he ſoon recovers from it. | 33 

The buck rabbits, like our boar-cats, will kill the young 
ones, if they can get at them; and the does in the war- 
rens prevent this, by covering their ſtocks, or neſts, with 
gravel or earth, which they cloſe ſo artificially up with the 


hinder part of their bodies, that it is hard to find them 
out. They never ſuckle the young ones at any other 


time than early in the morning, and late at night, and 
always, for eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at the 
mouth of the neſt, in this careful manner, when they go 
out. After this, they begin to leave a ſmall opening, 
which they increaſe by degrees, till at length, when they 
are about three weeks old, the mouth of the hole is left 
wholly open, that they may go out: for they are at that 
time grown big enough to take care of themſelves, and to 
feed on graſs. PAL | ; 

People who keep rabbits tame for profit, breed them in 
hutches, but theſe muſt be kept very nezt and clean, 
otherwiſe they will be always ſubject to diſeaſes. Care 
muſt be taken alſo to keep the buck and does apart till the 
latter have juft kindled, then they are to be turned to the 
bucks again, and to remain with them till they ſhun and 
run from them. | | 

The general direction for the chooſing of tame rabbits 
is, to pick the largeſt and faireſt ; but the breeder ſhould 
remember, that the ſkins of the filver-haired ones ſell bet- 
ter than any other. The food of the tame rabbits may 
be colewort and cabbage leaves, carrots, parſnips, ap- 
ple-rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time of the 
year; alſo. vine leaves, graſs, fruit, oats, and oatmeal, 
milk-thiſtles, ſow-thiſtles, and the like ; but with theſe 
moiſt foods they muſt always have a proportionable quan- 
tity of the dry foods, as hay, bread, oats, bran, and the 


| R* BBIT, a well known animal of the hare kind, 
| | -- ; - JVe-very 
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and grains mixed together have been alſo found to 
| good food. In winter they will eat hay, -oats, and 
chaff, and theſe may be given them -three times a day; 
but when they eat green things, it muſt be obſerved that 
they are not to drink at all, for it throws them into a 
dropſy. At all other times a very little drink ſerves their 
turn, but that muſt always be freſh. When any green 
[herbs or graſs are cut for their food, care muſt be taken 
that there is no hemlock among it, for, though they will 
eat this greedily among other things, when offered to 
them, yet it is ſudden poiſon to them. 

Rabbits are ſubje to two principal infirmities. Firſt, 
the rot, which is cauſed by the giving them too large a 
quantity of greens, or from the giving them freſh gather- 
ed, with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon them, It 
is over moiſture that always caules this difeaſe ; the greens 
therefore are always to be given dry, and a ſufficient 
quantity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed with them, 
to take up the abundant moiſture of their juices. On 
this account the very beſt food that can be given them, 
is the ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt hay that can be got, of which 
one load will ſerve two hundred couples a year; and out 
of this ſtock of two hundred, two hundred more may be 
eat in the family, two hundred fold to the markets, and a 
ſufficient number kept in caſe of accidents, 

The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort of 
madneſs : this may be known by their wallowing and 
tumbling about with their heels upwards, and hopping 
in an odd manner into their boxes. This diſtemper is ſup- 
poſed to be owing to the rankneſs of their feeding; and 
the general cure is the keeping them low, and giving 
them the prickly herb, called tare thiſtle, to eat. 

The general computation of males and females is, that 
one buck rabbit will ſerve for nine does; ſome allow ten 
to one buck, but thoſe who go beyond this always ſuffer 
for it in their breed. | eee eee, 

The wild rabbits are to be taken either by ſmall cur 
dogs, or by ſpaniels bred up to the ſport; and the place 
of hunting thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrows is un. 
der cloſe hedges, or buſhes, or among corn-fields and 
freſh paſtures. The owners uſe to courſe them with 
ſmall greyhounds, and, though they are ſeldom er 
this way, yet they are driven back to their burrows, an 
are prevented from being a prey to others. The com- 
mon method is by nets, called purſe-nets, and ferrets. 
The ferret is ſent into a hole to force them out, and the 
purſe- net, being ſpread over the hole, takes 1 * 
they come out. The ferret's mouth muſt be mu 6 
and then the rabbit gets no harm. - For the more _— 
taking of them, it may not be. improper to pitch =—_ 
hay net or two, at a ſmall diſtance from the nes 
that are intended to be hunted : thus very few „ 
number that are attempted will eſcape. 


like, otherwiſe they will grow pot-bellied, and die. Bran 


Some 


RAD Rn 


Some who have not ferrets ſmoak the rabbits out of | ſhould be allowed a greater diſtance, It is not very com- 
their holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment. This | mon in this country; and, indeed, its ſeeds are apt to 
certainly brings them out into the nets ; but then it is a | degenerate here. Ian cb ae, Ae 

very troubleſome and offenſive method, and is very de- The white and the black Spaniſh radiſhes will be fit for 
trimental to the place, as no rabbit will, of a long time, the table by the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
afterwards come near the burrows which have been tember, if they are ſown about the middle of July, or a 


fumed with theſe ſtinking ingredients. | little earlier, and will continue good till the froſt ſpoils 
RACK, a wooden frame made to hold hay or fodder | them. 'Thyſe ſhould be thinned to a much greater diſtance 
for cattle. . | | than any other ſort:. for their roots, will grow as big as 


RADIATED Flowers, ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi-floſ- | common ,turneps,, If they are drawn. out of the ground 
cules round a diſk, in form of a radiant ſtar: thoſe which | before a hard froſt comes on, and laid yp in dry ſand, ig 
have no ſuch rays, are called diſcous flowers. | the ſame manner as is practiſed for carrots; they will keep 

RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of plants, which | good all the winter. 10 Gt thn A 6 
upon vegitating becomes its root, and is diſcoverableby | To ſave the ſeeds of radiſhes, ſome of the ſtraiteſt and 
the microſcope. | CENT iF -3 beſt coloured roots ſhould be planted in_ rows three feet 

RADISH, the name of a well known vegetable, and | aſunder, and at the diſtance of two feet from each other in 
which is commonly cultivated in the kitchen-garden for its the rows, in deep and well dug ground. If the ſeaſon is 
root. | e dry, they muſt be watered from time to time till they 
Radiſhes are ſown in different ſeaſons, according to | have taken root, after which they require no farther, care 
the time when they are deſited for uſe. Thoſe ſown in | but keeping them clear from weeds ; nor need theſe be 
September will be fit to eat at Chriſtmas, if they are not | feared after the branching ſeed-ſtalks, of the radiſhes have. 
deftroyed by froſt: but they muſt be uſed whilſt very | over-ſpread the ground, as they will ſoon do, in ſuch 
young, for they ſoon grow hot and ſticky. If ſown to- manner as to prevent their farther growth 
wards the end of October, which is commonly the time. | In this tranſplanting of the radiſhes, an allowance 
of ſowing for the earlieſt crops, they will be fit for the ta- | ſhould always be made for bad,{-aſons; becauſe ey 
ble in the beginning of March. Thoſe ſown at Chriſt- | ſame plants will not yield a fourth part of the quantity 
mas, if the ſeaſon is mild, and the ground in good order, | of ſeeds in dry ſeaſons, that they would do in a moiſt 
will, if they eſcape the froſt, be fit for eating about the | ſeaſ o.. 
end of March or beginning of April; and by continuing When the ſeed begins to ripen, it ſhould. be carefully 
the ſowing once a fortnight, from the middle of January | guarded from birds; and when it is ripe ( which is known 
till the beginning of April, always obſerving to ſow the | by the pods turning- brown), it ſhould be cut, dried in 
earlieſt crop in \ warmeſt and beſt ſheltered ſituations, | the ſun, threſned out, and laid up in a place where mice 
and the later ones in a moiſt ſoil and open ſituation, with- | cannot come at it. 
out which they will run up, and grow ſticky, before they | Herſe-RADisn, a well known plant, | cultivated in 
are fit for uſe; a regular ſueceſſion of theſe roots may be J kitchen-gardens. oo ee 
had throughout the ſeaſon. The tendereſt, and mildeſt | Horſe -radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds from the 

to the lh, are thoſe which have been raiſed in deep, | ſides. of the old roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this, work is 
rich, and light mould. | ;. 322 iin October or 1 the former for dry lands, and 

When the radiſhes are come up, and have got five or | the latter for moiſt. The manner of doing it is as fol- 
ſix leaves, they muſt be thinned wherever they ſtand too | lows : provide yourſelf with ia good quantity, of off-ſety, 
cloſe ; for otherwiſe they will run up in tops, and not | which-ſhould have a, bud upon their crowns z- but it mat- 
increaſe in their roots. Some. thin them by hand: but it | ters not how ſhort they are: therefore, the upper part of 
is much better to uſe a ſmall hoe, which will ſtir the | the roots which are taken up for uſe, ſhould be cut off 
ground, deſtroy the weeds, and promote the growth bf | about two inches long with the bud to it, which is 
the young plants. They may be left about three inches | eſteemed the beſt for planting. Then make a trench ten 
aſunder, if; they ate intended for drawing up ſmall ; but: inches deep, in wbich you ſhould place the off-ſets at 
ſix inches will be little enough, if they are to ſtand till | about four or five inches diſtance each way, with the bud 
they are pretty large. l | upward, covering them up with the mould that was taken 

The kitchen gardeners about London, who pay great | out of the trench; then proceed to a ſecond trench in 

prices for their ground, and therefore are obliged to make | like manner, and continue the ſame until the whole: ſpot 
it produce as many crops as poſſible in the year, ſow car- | of ground is planted, After this, level the ſurface of the 
rot ſeed with their early radiſhes, in order that if the | ground even, obſerving to keep it clear from weeds, un- 
radiſhes are killed ſoon after their coming up, as they | til the plants are ſo far advanced, as to be ſtrong enough 
ſometimes are, the carrots may remain, for the ſeeds: of | to over-bear and keep them down. With this manage- 
theſe laſt generally lie in the ground. five or ſix weeks be- | ment, the roots of the horfe-radiſh will be long and 
fore they grow, while thoſe of the radiſhes ſprout in a- | ſtraight, and free from ſmall lateral roots; and the ſecond 
bout a fortnight: but when both .crops ſucceed, the | year after „ will be fit for uſe. It is true, they may 
radiſhes muſt be pulled up while very young; or they] be taken up the firſt year, but then the roots will be but 
will weaken the carrots, ſo that theſe laſt will not be able | ſlender ; therefore it is the better way to let them remain 
to ſupport themſelves after the former are gone. -- | antil the ſecond year. The ground in which this is 

It is alſo the conſtant practice of theſe induſtrious and | planted ought to be very rich, otherwiſe the roots will 

Intelligent men, to fow ſpinage with their latter crop of | make but a ſmall progreſs. ' - . 
radiſhes: for after the radiſhes are taken off, and the | MWoollen RAGS, and the nippings of the pitch-marks 
ground has been cleared between the plants of ſpinage, | upon ſheep, are a ſingularly good manure. The -rags 
theſe laſt will grow up ſo prodigiouſly as to cover the whole | ſhould be chopped ſmall, about an inch or two ſquare, 
ſpace in a fortnight's time: and if this ſpinage is of the | and ſcattered on the earth at the ſecond ploughing ; for 
broad leaved kind, it will be larger and fairer than it uſually | being thereby covered, they will begin to rot by ſeed- 
is when ſown alone; becauſe moſt people are apt to ſow | time. They imbibe the moiſture of dews and rain, re- 
it too thick, when they do not mix it with any other | tain it long, and, as Dr. Home obſerves, thereby keep 
crop. WENT | I' looſe ſoils in a moiſt ſtate. They coſt about four-pznce a 
The ſmall topped, the deep red, the ſcarlet, and the | buſhel at London, from whence many loads are ſent every 
long topped ſtriped radiſh, are the varieties generally cul- year to Dunſtable, which is thirty-three miles, where 
tivated in kitchen gardens. The ſmall topped is moſt they are laid even on ſtiff-lands, juſt after the ſowing of 
commonly preferred, becauſe it takes up the leaſt room: | the corn, allowing to the acre four ſacks of ſix buſhels 
but a ſmall ſpot of ground will furniſh, from each ſowing, |-each.  - + VCF 
as many radiſhes of any kind as can be ſpent in a family [| RAG-W ORT, or as it is called in Yorkſhire, ſeagrim, 
while. ey are good... e is a very pernicious wee. 
The Naples radiſh, which has a very white, round, | The reverend Mr. Cambery; of Eaſt-Newion, has 
ſmall, and ſweet root, may be propagated in the ſame | obliged the public with the following obſervations on the 


manner as the common fort, excepting that it ſhould not | growth and deſtruction of ragwort, or ſeagrim. 
be ſown till the beginning of March, and the plants | 1 
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4 This plant, ſays he, has a ſtalk, in its early ſtate, 
green, but, as it advances in age, inclining to violet or 
purple, eſpecially downwards. Its flowers are yellow, 
and thick-ſet, and compoſed each of a number of ſmall- 
pointed leaves. It runs to ſeed in the latter end of ſum- 
mer. The ſmell, both of the ſtalk and leaves, Which 

are jagged, (whence probably it obtains one name) and 
the flower itſelf, are off=nfive to all animals, I think; for 
I have obſerved that hardly any creatures feed upon it, 
except almoſt hungered or ftaryed. I have 
ſerved whether or no aſſes reject it. ONE + 

e Like moſt other 'weeds,-it thrives beſt in the beſt 
ſoils, either natural or artificial; and I took up'a plant of 
it in my orchard, about two years age, {with the root) 
which, when in flower, touched my chin, (my height is 
about five feet eight or nine inches) and its root, which 
is round, and thick ſet with taws, was mueh larger than a 
new · born child's head: but the uſual dimenſions are much 
jj ⁵T—J— 8 

« About four years ago, I obſerved the ſpreading of this 
weed in that part of this eſtate which was in our own 
hands. I took notice, that neither cows nor horſes eat 
it; and when J fmelled- it, I ceafed to wonder that they 
did not. It was obvious to remark, that a weed ſo bulky 
as this, and fo groſs, muſt extract much nouriſhment | 
from the earth, and that it was adviſable to get rid of it 
as faſt as poſſible. The moſt eaſy method was mowing. 


I therefore ordered a ſervant to mow theſe weeds in the 


ures as near to the ground as he could ; and I hoped 
that the common _ mowing in the "meadows would be ſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy them: but I ſoon found my miſtake ; 
for in a very few weeks theſe offenſive ſtrangers ſnot up | 
again into a ſtalk and leaf, and even flower, though all | 
in much ſmaller ſize than before, but with this diſagreea- 
ble circumſtance, that the root was ſo far from being in- 
jured with the ſcythe, that for one ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, and 
the _ feemed to have gained new vigour from the 
wound. J en e uss en e 
<« I now applied myſelf to plucking up by the roots of 
theſe odious inmates, and found new difficulties 3 for 
while the ground was dry, as it ufually is in the latter end 
of ſummer, I found the ſtalks of ſuch of the ſeagrims as 
were longeſt, and afforded the tighteſt graſp, either break 
in plucking, and leave the root in the ground entirely, or 
at beſt bring with it only a ſmall part of the root; and 


< * 


» 


and made it poflible, or even eaſy, to bring away the whole 
ball of the root, yet the ſeaſon of ſeeding was come on 
alſo, and the earlieſt ripe ſeeds had difperſed themſelves, 
and produced- an aſſurance of a larger crop for ſucceeding 
years than the moſt careful plucking of the preſent crop 

« But if theſe were the difficulties which attended my 
attempts to eradicate thoſe feagrims, which had happened 
not to be mowed, I was much more embarraſſed by thoſe 


which had been; for here it was impoſſible to pet any | 


ſuch faſt hold 
ny met. {ooh ray $3 fv 11 200 DE 44 
«© I now applied myſelf to enquire what gentlemen or 
farmers were plagued with this weed, and what methods 
they had tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. 
% J was told by a gentleman in my own neighbour- 
hood, that Sir G. Cayley, of Brompton, near Scar- 
borough, baronet, had been plagued with this weed, and 
had purfeed the method of plucking with ſucceſs. - 
Animated by this aſſurance, I reſolved to purſue this 
method with great attention ; and as it ſeemed to be a 


„as to pluck them up with much, or even 


4 


work which required great care, both in the choice of ſea- | 


not indeed ob- 


ſheep ; and that ſuch others as 


when the wet weather came on, and looſened the ground, The truth ſeems to me, Fr: 


which I pulled up: but as I reaſonably concluded theſe to 
be fed by the taws which ſpread themſelves from the main 
root, ſo I (methought reaſonably) concluded alſo, that 
this main root being deſtroyed, the fide taws would die 
and conſequently theſe young leaves. f 
But how was I diſappointed, when, in the ſummer 
of 1763, I ſaw this ſpot of ground as much over-run with 
ſeagrims as any part elſe of the paſture which had been 
unpulled ! - | | 55 
| © Converfing, however, with G. Watſon; of New 
Malton, Efq; towards the latter end of ſuinmer, on this 
ſubject, I was aſſured by him, that by a repetition of this 
labour of pfueking for ſome years, he thought he had le. 
ſened the number of his ſeagrims, though they were ti]! 
numerous. Urged by this example, I have gone through 
the whole of my paſture, which is about ten actes, and 
keeps five cows, at the latter end of laſt ſummer, of 1763; 
with the ſame care as was uſed to a ſmall part of it in 
1762; yet am I not elated with much hope of. ſucceſs ; 
for a little plot before my garden (in which my horſes rung 
and which was managed with fill more accuracy on ac- 


| count of the odious appearance of the ſeagrims from 


my windows) ſeems 
\ as SN at £4 Anat. < 

„As I did not confine my enquiries about the method 
of deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I 
was told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neighbour- 
hood, that he had found turning of ſheep in winter into 
his cow-paſture the only effectual method of deſtroying this 
hateful weed, | NT nel fk 

J thought this method very likely to fucceed ; for 
ſheep are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them deſtroy 
—— beds of the rankeft docks, which could not be killed 
by a | | | 


1 


to threaten another conſiderable 


PR 0 


other means. 8 IRE | 
have not been able to try this experiment confidera- 
bly ; for, as I am raiſing quick fences, both in my mea- 
dow and paſture, I keep no ſheep. 1 have, however, oc- 


- 6c 


caſionally admitted ſome of my tenants ſheep into the 


ſmall plot before my garden this winter; and, upon an 
accurate examination this morning, I do not entertain any 
ſanguine hopes of great ſucceſs from this method. I find 
that many of the young leaves of this weed, now level 
with the ſurface of the ground, are untouched by the 
appear bitten by them, do 


| ſheep, though they 
may not have the ſame averſion to this weed as horſes and 


not feem in a dying condition. 


cows, yet are far from being fond of it; and if any great 


ſucceſs is to be hoped for from their bite, (which may 
prepare beds for the water, and ſo decay the root) the 


| ſheep ſhould be folded pretty clofe upon it, and obliged 


to eat it near, and at fuch a feafon that the winter-rains 
may have time to work its deſtruction. And ſuch a me- 
thod, if - carefully purſued, ſeems to be moft probable for 
the extirpation of this pernicious weed. | 
If the method of plucking is followed, I would ſub- 
join ſome cautions. | 3 1 
Firſt, In order to prevent the large plants from ſeed- 
ing, I would adviſe to cut off all the tops, and the tops 
only, when the flowers begin to die, that then good hold 
of the ſtalk may be gotten. 
„ Secondly, I would defer the plucking till the rains 
have moiſtened the ground ſufficiently to bring up the 
whole main root. n | 
4+ Thirdly, I recommend firiking the root. fo. brought 
up againſt the ground, in order to diſperſe the earth which 
adheres to it, by way of manure. _ oy 
6% Fourthly, I always pile the plants thus pulled up 


ſon and manner of plucking, I reſolved not to depute the | and cleanſed from earth, that, if the ſeaſon prove favoura- 


work to others, but to endeavour to clear a ſpot in my 
cow-paſture with my own hands, that, if my labour ſuc- 
_ ceeded, I might employ others to follow the ſame method 
under my own eye in the reſt of this paſture. 4 
% Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or ra- 
ther autumn, of 1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelf to 
this work; and by help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a 
tight graſp, I brought up almoſt every root, in a ſpace of 
about two hundred yards fquare, whole; ſo that I had 
good hopes I ſhould ſee this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding 
ſummer. It is true, I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this 
weed, and; of a very vivid green too, around the plants 
| 4 | | 


ble, they may be burnt, and the afhes ariſing from them 
ſpread on the ground; or if this cannot be conveniently 
done, (though it is much the better method, and may» 
with a ſufficient fire, be done when they are ever ſo green) 
-left to rot and manure the ſoil. 5 SHE 
„The groſſneſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, * 
proof of the great quantity of falts it contains; and in wo... 
ſame proportion as any plant exhauſts the ground of y 
ſalts; it repays when reduced to manure. There can; 
however, be no. queſtion, but whilſt weeds are left to _ 
a great quantity of the falts, which by burning wou 
8 with the ſoil, are carried into the air. 2 7 


. 


i f fuppoſe yout readers will be Curious to know in 
what manner I account for the ſudden appearance of 
ſeagrims in vaſt abundance, in this eſtate, where they 
were hardly ever known before. 1 

« 1 will give you an account; which, 1 date ſay, you 
will eſteem perfectly ſatisfactory. About eight years ago. 
J undertook to improve a piece of ground of fo 
teen acres, which was over- rum with thorns of both ſorts, 
brambles; broom, and furznne. 

« When I had got it Cleared of all this'traſh, my next 
buſineſs was to pare the hills off, atid pil them, and, 
after a wiriter's tnellowing, to break and ipread them with 
2 mixture of lime; and all other kinds of manure which 
I could collect. As the ſoil was very, poor, having been 
exhauſted by the gteat quantity of traſh it had nouriſhed 
for many years, T was not yet ſatisfied, but reſolved to 
take the advantage of the firſt diy ſummer, to lead out 
the riches of a pond' of about thirty yards long and half 


# 


* 


about been 


RY ff | % 
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A coreſpondent bf the: editors of the Muſeum Rulti- 
cum bas obliged the world with-tho following method of 


pelding rams. %% bog 0 5s oe! __ 
It was; ſays he; i long-time befor I cime into 4 


2 method of gelding my rams: Iuſeq; like thy neigh- 
bours; always to employ a common gelder, who cut and. 
ſeared them; however, I obſerved that this not only put 
the auimal to great pain, but was a conſiderable time he- 
fore. it... healed; and the ſlitep- or lamb always Toft fleſh in 
no flight degree. n en ot Og. enen 
e, Whilit N vas tvuliog 


. | ling how to imptove this practice, & 
friend of mine; a; farmer, ho came: accidentally to ſee 
me, out of Bedfordſhire, adviſed eto leave off gelding 
my rams in the maniier I had praQtiſed/ and, inſtead of 16 
to have them knittet cc. 


| % The method ef dbing his be deſeribed as follows. 


Firſt take fome finall, yet ſtrong. twine, not too Bard 
twiſted; add three of theſe together, and flightly"twiſt' 


as many broad; which had been occupied by a great them on your knee, as the ſticetnakers do wer thread; 
— of geeſe, &c. and never roughly cleaned | than wax it well with ſhoemakers wan; and it is ready for 
during near thirty years, I got through this Work, though f uſe. \ near 130} „ en Joo? | c 


at a great expence; being obliged to employ a conſiderable | 


number of draughts, left the rains ſhould make the mud 
too thin, or the heat bake it too much, the mud being 
for a conſiderable - a yard perpendicular. . 

« All this mud I laid on my newly-improved ground, 
except a few cart⸗loads, which were brought and laid by 
the wall of a kitchen-garden, to be mingled with the 
.. FT TT TT TT rn. 

« I had divided my 
four acres for meadow. „ 

« Behold ! the ſucceeding year gave me a crop of ſea- 
grims both in my new meadow; my new cow-paſture, 
and the plot of ground in which the mud for my gar- 
den had been ſcattered; and more particularly in thoſe 
parts where the ground had been broke, either to ſtub. 
the thorns, &c. or to take away the hills,' while the ad- 
joining ground on every ſide was free from this pernicious | 
weed fn of ©) E „ PEAT THE VE: 0 18 by 


. 
* 


improved ground, reſerving about 


. : | 2 421 
« As I knew little or nothing of this weed, I ſuffered it 
to ſeed before I took any neceſſary precautions for its de- 
ſtruction. The ſucceeding year preſented me with a 
much larger ct p, and I have been ever ſince ſtruggling 
for its extirputſom, and have the mortification to ſee; 
its encroachments on adjoining grounds by, the ſeeds which 


« This fact, and another of the ſame kind, in a piece 
of ground which I improved ſince, at ſome diſtance from 


the former, have confirmed me in an ion which I. 
before thought very probable, viz. 4 That all ſoils are 


originally impregnated with the ſeeds of almoſt all graſſes 
and weeds, (though of ſome in greater quantities) which 
only want a proper ſtirring and manure to awaken them 
to vegetation, though at the expence of one another, ſome 
being ſuffocated by that proceſs which gives life to the 
others.“ a . a Sos: ES 
“ will add another ſtriking inſtance in 
this ſentiment, notorious in this neighbourhood 


* 


( 


confirmation of 


% 


« A confiderable quantity of the park at Gilling was. 
over-run with brakes and moſs, and that wretched graſs 
which grows in ſuch company. Lord Fairfax, the owner, 
finding that he could not have his veniſon, fat as it ought 
to be, deſtroyed his park, and applied himſelf ſeriouſly to; 
the improvement of it at a vaſt expence. In courſe of 
time by due tilla e he brought this worſt part of it to be 
not only gobd Corn-land, but even tolerable, though 
coarſiſh, meadow and paſture ; yet both of them thick ſet 
with ſeagrims, a weed never ſeen there till the quantity of 
lime which his lordfhip put into that poor foil had warmed 
* have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am per- 


; 


* 


— 


ſuaded ſeagrim does more harm in meadow than paſture; 
land; for in the latter it only exhauſts the ground, on 
| Which it ſtands, to no good purpoſe; but in the former it 

communicates its difagreeable ſtench, in the ſweat to the, 
good hay, and deftroys its ſweetneſs. I adviſe, therefore, 


that hay-makers be ordered to throw it with their rake- 


afts out 'of the ſwathe whenever 


1. vathe wr they meet with it.“ 
Mn eum RA 0 3 J. V. ö a» | 7 | 5 | 
: o iſticum, vo | page 117. 


= 


« When you are thus prepafed, take a proper length of 
this twine; tie each end of it to à ſhort bit of ſtick, as 
thick as a walking cane; then put jt rouhd the e69;* 


FS % 


and 


:| tying a ſingle knot, do you take hold of one ſtick and 


draw it, whilſt anothet man draws the other, as tight av 
you well both can; for on the tightneſs of the drawing 
depends the ſucceſs of the operation. 
The animal itinediately loſes all fenſe of feeling” in 
the cod; the circulation of the blood thither is ſtopped; 


and if it was to be let alone; it would rot off; but this is 


a bad; as well as a naſty and dangerous practice; for the 
ſheep ſometimes fri x to Aesch. ol tit fat TD 
The beſt way is, at the end of nine days, to cut off 
the cod; but then you muſt take a great deal of cate you 
do not cut it too-cloſe to the tying; if you do the fiibg 
may chance to ſlip off, and the conſequence be dan erdus, 
as by ſuch a-negleR many ſheep may be loſt in 4 ſeaſan. 
% Many farmers, I am informed, when they knit their 
rams, truſt to the ſtrength of one man's arms; and this 
may ſometimes be well enough, when your workmin is 
ſtrong, attentive, and willing 3 but if he is falhing ain any 
of theſe pointt, ten to one but an aceident 14 * 
wor . * ©5515 aii se 30 1 


- 
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| bliſhes them in their perfect health. 
Union is performed in Meuember, and the Winter is cher 


1 


occaſion of it. 


4 


„The ſeaſon I chuſe is the ſpring of the year, tliougli 
ſome prefer November; after the ramming ſeaſon id over 
I have many feaſons for this preference; and, 'patticylarly,; 
J think that the warm weather coming on, hinders then 
from pining, or falling off their fleſh, and foon re- Eſta- 
When this opera- 


wet or froſty, the ſheep are pinched by the cold; ard pine 
away conſiderably, not having that heartening food, to 
keep them in ſpitits, as they meet with in the ſpring of 
4 . I have obſerved, that if the rams are not in good 
fleſh, or have not been pretty well fed; they do not under- 
go this operation ſo well: I therefore always take care to 
keep them particularly well ſome time before, and alſo 
ſome time after the buſineſs is done; This is an atten- 
tion by no means thrown away, for without it ſome miſ- 
iages may happen, which would otherwiſe be avoided. 


PR 


carr 
„ When I ſay I prefer knitting my rams in the ſpring, 
I mean before the hot weather comes on; as to the parti- 
cular time, I am governed by the ſeaſon: if it is deferred 
till ſummer, the flies will ſurely be troubleſome.” Mu. 
ſeum Ruſlicum, vol. IV. page 159. 
In a ſucceeding number of the ſame work, another cor- 
Teſpundent has laid down the following method, which he 
thinks preferable to the former. He declares he has 


'aC- 
| tiſed it for ten years, and in that time had not loft a 1 te 


one by gelding, out of ſeveral hundreds; neither do they 
loſe 9205 : on the contrary, ſome of them, that did not 
thrive before, rather fatten better aſter; if the paſture 
does not fail. The ſucceſs he imputes do tlie evacuation 
of the bumours, by cuiting the ſcrotum, dec. may be the 


% What, ſays he, is neceſſary'to be obſerved, by way 


"SHEEP, 


„the male of the "ſheep kind. See the — of caution, is as follows. When I am about to ha 


ve my 
Jambs 


_ .. Purpoſe I defer it until they are ahout two months old, 


dyke, who may be called the holder; another is ap- 


next did the ſame. I tried as far as half a dozen, and 


weather and uſage were nearly the ſame.) This, I own, 
carried conviction enough for me. Thoſe that will not be 


| lambs gelt, I take dry freſh weather to do it in ſot which 


which brings, at leaſt, the middle of May for that work | 
to be performed in; but, in order to have-a ſettled ſtate of 
weather, and the moon in decreaſe, I do it either a little 
ſooner, or a fortnight later, when I judge. the work may 
be done with ſafety, . according to the above caution. _ 

6 I have the lambs put into a fold that has a good wall, 
or dyke, about it, by ſeven or eight o'clock in the morn-. 
ing, or as ſoon as the dew is off, A man is appointed to 
ſtand within the fold, with his back. againſt the wall. or 
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pointed to take the lambs, one at a time, taking care not | commonly in July and Auguſt ; and if the autumn 


26 heat them either in folding or taking them. 


When he has taken a lamb, he brings it to the holder, 
who takes it by the hinder houghs, and preſſes its back 
againſt his breaſt, with its head over his ſhoulder: the 
operator then, who generally is the ſhepherd, takes his 


knife, and cuts about an inch from the lower end of the 
cod quite off: he then puts one of his hands cloſe up to 


the creature's belly, while he preſſes back the cod with 
the other; and by that means he cauſes the bare ſtones to 


put out, ſo that he can eaſily gripe them one at a time with 
this teeth, and pulls them lowly out. _ 2 
„He then takes a little ſalt water, which is prepared 
on purpoſe, and ſet near him, into his mouth, and warms 
it a little; then he ſquirts it up the cod, and all is done; 
the holder handing the lamb over the wall, or dyke, to 
one that ſets it on its feet on the other ſide, Rx wr its 


tail pretty hard when he lets it go, which makes it firetch | 


itſelf out. 


„Thus, in half a minute, a lamb is gelt; and in three | 


or four days all danger is over, if kept from lying on net- 
tles, and the like. J „„ 5 
e It is proper to walk the lambs gently about three or 
four hours after they have been half a day gelt. 
If old rams are to be gelt, I do it about the ſame 
ſeaſon; and the operator takes no other method than that 
uſed with the lambs, only putting a bit of ſalt and butter 
up the cod inſtead of ſquirting up a little falt water: the 
holder, indeed, muſt not now ſtand, but ſit on the ground, 
griping the ram by the houghs, while he lies on his back, 
with his head over one of the holder's thighs, &c. 
My reaſons for letting the lambs be about two months 
old before they are gelt, beſides the reaſon before given, 
are, that at that age they are better able to bear the pain 
of the operation than when they are young and weakly; 
and the ſtrings, as they are called, are fo ſtrong that they 
do not break, but come entirely out along with the ſtones, 
which makes a free paſſage for matter to iſſue out by the 
cad; whereas, when they are gelt very young, as is the 
practice with ſome, the tunica albuginea, or ſtrings as they 
are vulgarly called, being but weak, they often break, 
probably occaſioning inflammations, &c. which certainly 
ought to be avoided, if poſſible. This occaſions more to 
die, when they are gelt young, by the operation, than 
when cut at two months old. | 


I mentioned having the moon in decreaſe when I have 


my lambs, &c. gelt, which by ſome, perhaps, will be 
thought a circumſtance not worth notice : but let ſuch 
only attend to the wonderful effects the luminaries have 
on fluids, as well the juices. of the animal ceconomy, as 
others, when they are in the poſitions that conſtitute new 


and fell moon; and they will, I dare ſay, be diſpoſed to 


think the hint is not quite impertinent. | 

„ The reaſonableneſs of my concluſion is not deduced 
from argument only, but has the authority of experiment, 

as follows: | | 2 

„ I attempted to geld my lambs, one year, juſt at full 

moon: the firſt Jamb that was cut bled very ſorely; the 


none of them were otherwiſe. I then apprehended there 
was danger, ſo deferred cutting any more for five days, 
when there was a great abatement in the bleeding: be- 
ſides, one of the ſix gelt at full moon dropt, and none of 
the others that were gelt five days after did, although they! 
were above twenty times the number of the former (the 


convinced by my relation of this fact, I, notwithſtanding, 


alſo deſtroy the ſceds. 


their parts well together, before-it-is put into the 
The depth which this ſhould be laid in the beds, 


: Eid) ms, 
ck, than Lahave- hed: in 
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long. time in beauty, and make a mo magnificens ſhey 
owering is 


but Gay ſhould not be placed on an hot-bed, which will 


When the weather is warm, towards the middle of 


and heavy, the ſand ſhould be added in a greater proper 
tion: this ſhould be mixed ſix or eight months-before it 


two feet four inches below, and eight above 72 e nb. 
drain off 
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beds, ſome 2 neat's dung is laid two or three 
inches thick, the roots will reach this in the ſpring, and 
the flowers will be the fairer. This earth I would by no 
means adviſe to be ſkreened very fine : only, in turning 
it over each time, you ſhould be careful to break the 
clods, and throw out all large ſtones, which will be ſuffi- 
cient ; for if it is made very fine, when the great rains in 
winter come on, it will cauſe the earth to bind into one 
ſolid lump, whereby the moiſture will be detained, and 
the roots, not being able to extend their tender fibres, will 
rok. . ; 

The beds, being thus prepared, ſhould lie a fortnight 
to ſettle, before the roots are planted, that there may be 
no danger of the earth ſettling unequally after they are 
planted; which would prejudice the roots, by having 
hollow places in ſome parts of the bed, to which the 
water would run and lodge, and ſo rot the roots in ſuch 


i... th, 


places. Then having levelled the earth, laying the fur- | 


face a little rounding,” you ſhould mark out the rows by 
a line, at about ſix inches diſtance each way, ſo that 
roots may be planted every way in ſtraight lines; then 
you ſhould open the earth with your fingers at each croſs, 
where the roots are to be planted, about two inches deep 
placing the roots exactly in the middle, with their crowns 
upright ; then with the head of a rake, you ſhould draw 
the earth upon the ſurface of the bed level, whereby the 
top of the roots will be about an inch covered with earth, 
which will be ſufficient at firſt. This work ſhould be 
done in dry weather, becauſe the earth will then work 
better than if it were wet ; but the ſooner after planting 
there happens to be rain, the better it will be for the 


roots, for if it ſhould prove dry weather long after, and | 


the earth of the beds be very dry, the roots will be ſub- 
ject to mould and decay; therefore, in ſuch a caſe, it 
will be proper to give a little water to the beds, if 
there ſhould no rain happen in a N time, which 
is very rare at that ſeaſon of the year; ſo that they will 
ſeldom be in danger of ſuffering that way. | 

When the roots are thus planted, there will no more 
be required until towards the end of November; by 
which time they will begin to heave the ground, and 
their beds appear; when you ſhould lay a little of the 
ſame freſh earth, of which the beds were compoſed, 
about half an inch thick all over the beds, which will 
greatly defend the crown of the root from froſt : and 
when you perceive the buds to break through this ſecond 
covering, if it ſhould prove a very hard froſt, it will be 
very proper to arch the beds over with hoops, and cover 
them with mats, eſpecially in the ſpring, when the 
flower buds will begin to appear; for if they are expoſed. 


to too much froſt, or blighting winds, at that ſeaſon, | 


their flowers ſeldom open fairly, and many times their 
roots are deſtroyed : but this happens more frequently to 
the Perſian kinds, which are tenderer, than to : thoſe 
forts which are pretty hardy ; for which reaſon they are 
commonly planted in open borders, intermixed with 
other flowers, though in very hard winters theſe are 
= ſuffer, where care is not taken to guard off the 
roſt. 
In the beginning of March the flower ſtems will begin 
to rife, at which time you ſhould carefully clear the beds 
from weeds, and ſtir the earth with your Kae between 
the roots, being very careful not to injure them; this 
will not only make the beds appear handſome, but alſo 
greatly ſtrengthen their flowers. When the flowers are 
paſt, and the leaves are withered, you ſhould take-up the 
roots, and carefully clear them from the earth; then 
ſpread them upon a mat to dry, in a ſhady place; after 
Which they may be put up in bags or boxes, in a dry 
room, until the October following, which is the ſeaſon 
for planting them again. Miller's Gard. Diez. 1 
APE, the name of a plant much cultivated for its 
ſeed, and alſo as a food for cattle. See the article Col k. 
RASPBERRIES, the name of a ſhrub, of which there 
are three different kinds; the common, or wild ; the large 
red garden raſpberry; and the white. They all ripen 
about the beginning of July. | to 
Theſe plants are generally propagated b ſlips, or ſuckers, | 
but layers are far preferable, becauſe x fu will be much 
better rooted. Their fibres ſhould be ſhortened when they 
dre tranſplanted ; but the buds, which are placed at a ſmall 
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the houſe, or buildings,. It is the practice, therefore, ta 


R A T 


diſtance from the ſtem of the plant, muſt not be cut off, | 


becauſe they produce new ſhoots the following ſummer. 
A freſh ſtrong loam in a ſhady ſituation is that in which 
they thrive dell and produce the faireſt fruit, eſpecially if 
they are planted two feet aſunder every way, in borders of 
a moderate breadth : for if there be not room for the air 
to paſs freely between them, they never produce their 
fruit in ſo great a quantity, nor does it grow fo large, or 
ripen ſo kindly, as when they ſtand at ſufficient diſtances 
from each other, To promote this they muſt be kept clear 
from weeds ; and to let the ſun in among them to ripen 
their fruits, their heads ſhould be cut off juſt above the 
bearing part, a fortnight or three weeks before the fruit 
begins to ripen. . It is upon this principle that Mr. Miller 
adviſes ſetting them about two feet aſunder in the rows, 
and leaving a ſpace of four or five feet between row and 
row. March is the uſual time for planting them. 

When they are dreſſed, the ſeaſon for which is in Ofto- 
ber, all the old wood, which produced fruit the preceding 


ſummer, ſhould be cut down below the ſurface of the 


round, and the young ſhoots of the ſame year, muſt be 
ortened to the length of about two feet, The intervals 
between the rows ſhould then be well dug, to lay freſh 
earth to the roots; and if a very little rotten dung is buried 
therein, the plants will ſhoot the more iger in the 
following ſummer, and produce the finer, fruit. During 
the ſummer, they will require no other culture than keep- 
ing them clear from weeds, | 4 
Theſe plantations ſhould be renewed every third or 
fourth year; after that their, fruit dwindles greatly, both 
in quality and in quantity. - 3. % 5184 289; 
RAT, the name of a well known animal, very trouble - 
ſome to the farmer, &c. | e amabterts. oe! 
We ſhall here give the two following, receipts, as they 
are ſaid to be effQual, for deſtroying rats. 
The firſt has the ſanction of the Dublin ſociety, who 
on the 19th of November 1762, ordered a premium of 
five guineas to one Laurence (! 


finely raſped This mixture is to be made up in pel- 
lets, and laid in the holes and places which the rats 
equentei; . 2 % hed % 84 fi l let . 
The other receipt is thus: “ Take of the ſeeds of 
ſtaves- acre, or louſe- worth, powdeted, one fourth part, 
and of oatmeal three parts; mix them well and make 
them up into a paſte with honey. Lay pieces of it in 
the holes, and on the places frequented by rats or mice, 
and it will kill ſuch of thoſe vermin as eat thereof,” 


Gent. Mag, March 176332z. 
The firſt ſtep taken by rat - catchers, in order to clear a 


houſe, &c. of thoſe vermin, is to allure them all toge- 


ther to one proper place, before they attempt to deſtroy 
them; for there is ſuch, an inſtinctiye caution in theſe 
animals, accompanied with a ſurpriſing ſagacity in dif 
covering any, cauſe of danger, that, if any of. them be 
hurt, or purſued, in an; unuſual manner, the reſt take 
the alarm, and become ſo ſhy and wary, that they elude 
all the devices and ſtratagems of their purſuers for ſome 
time after. This place, where the rats are to be aſ- 
ſembled, ſhould be ſome cloſet, or ſmall room, into which 
all the openings, but one or two,..may, be ſecured : and 
this place ſhould; be, as near as may be, in the middle of 
attempt to bring them all together to ſome; ſuch place, 
before any attempt be made to take them; and, even 
then, to avoid any violence, hurt, or fright to them, be- 
fore the whole be in the power of the operator. 
The means uſed to allure them to one place are va- 
rious: one of thoſe moſt eaſily and efficaciouſly practiſed 
is, the trailing ſome piece of their moſt favourite food, 
which ſhould be of the kind that has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, 
ſuch as toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-herring, from the 
holes or entrances to their receſſes in every part of the 
houſe, or contiguous buildings, whence: it is intended to 
allure them. At the extremities, and in- different parts 


of the courſe, of this trailed tract, ſmall, quantities; of 


meal, or any other kind of their food, ſhould be laid, to 
bring the greater number into the tracks, and to en- 
courage them to purſue it to the center place, where 


* 7 8 to be taken: at that place, where time 


admits 


ara, for this diſcovery 5 
which is “ one quart of oat-meal, four drops of tho- 
dium, one grain of muſk, and two nuts of nux vomica 
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RAT 


emits of it, & more plemtiful repaſt is laid for them, 
and the trailing repeated for two or three nights. 

Befides this trailing, and way-baiting, ſome of the moſt 
expert öf the rat-catchers have a ſhorter, and perhaps 
more effeQual, method of bringing them together; which 
is, the calling them, by making fach a kind of whiſtling 
noiſe as reſembles their own call; and by this means, 
with the aſſiſtance of the way-baits, they call them out 
of their holes, and lead them to the repaſt prepared for 
them at the place deſigned for taking them. But this is 
much more difficult to be practiſed than the art of trail- 
ing; for the learning the exact notes, or cries, of any 
kind of beaſts or birds, fo as to deceive them, is a pecu- 
liar talent, not eaſily attained to in other cafes. 

In the practiſing either of theſe methods, of trailing or 
calting, great caution muſt be ufed, by the operator, to 
ſuppreſs and prevent the ſcent of his feet and body from 
being perceived z which is done by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger nature. In order to this, the 
fert are to be covered with cloths rubbed over with aſſa 
fœtida, or other ſtrong ſmelling ſubſtances; and even. vil 
of rhodium is ſometims uſed for this purpoſe, but ſparing- 
ly on account of its dearnefs, though it has a very — 
as well as diſguifing effect, as will be obſerved below. If 
this caution of avoiding the ſcent of the operators feet, 
near the track; and in the place where the rats are propoſed 
to be collected, be not properly obſerved, it will very 
much obſtruct the ſucceſs of the attempt to take them; 


for they are very ſhy of coming where the fcent of human 


feet lies very freſh,. and intimates, to their ſagacious in- 
ſtinct, the preſence of human creatures, whom they na- 
turafly dread. To the above-mentioned means of —_— 
by trailing, way-baiting, and calling, is added another o 


material efficacy, which is, the uſe of oil of rhodinm, | 


which, like the marum lyriacum in the cafe of cats, has à 
very extraordinary faſcmating power on theſe animals. 
This oil is extremely dear, and therefore ſparingly ufed. It 
is exhaled in a ſmall quantity in the place, and at the en- 
trance of it, where the rats are intended to be taken, par- 
ticularly at the time when they are to be laſt brought to- 


gether, in order to their deſtruction ; and it is ufed alſo, 


y ſmearing it on the ſurface of ſome of the implements 
uſed in taking them by the method below deſcribed : 
and the effect it has in taking off their caution and dread, by 
the delight they appear to have in it, is very extraordinary, 

It is uſual, likewife, for the operator to diſguiſe his figure 
as well as ſcent; which is done by putting on a ſort of 
gown or cloak, of one colour, that hides the natural form, 
and makes him appear like a poſt, or ſuch inanimate thing; 
which habit muſt likewiſe be ſcented as above, to overpower 


the ſmell of his perſon : and beſides this, he is to avoid all 


motion, till he has ſecured his point of having all the rats 
in his power. | | | 

When the rats are thus enticed and collected, where 
time is afforded, and the whole in any houſe and out-build- 
ings are intended to be cleared away, they are ſuffered to 
regale on what they moſt like, which is ready prepared for 
them, and then to go away quietly for two or three nights; 
by which means thoſe, which are not allured the firſt 
night, are brought afterwards, either by their fellows, or 
the effects of the trailing, &c. and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they ate not diſturbed or moleſted. But 
many of the rat-catchers make ſhorter work, and content 


themſelves with what can be brought together in one night 


or two; but this is never effectual, unleſs where the build- 

ing is ſmall and entire, and the rats but few in number. 

The means of taking them, when they are brought to- 
ther, are various, | 
ap, the mouth of which is ſufficiently capacious to cover 


7 nearly the whole floor of the place where they are collect- 


ed: which is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, placed in the 


ome entice them into a very large 
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| vomica. A receipt for this purpoſe has appeared, which 
directed four ounces of the coculus Indicts, wich — 
| ounces of oatmeal, and two ounebs of tteacle or honey 
made up into a endiſt paſte with ſtrong beer; but F th 
hux vomica be uſrd, a much leſs proportion will ſerve than 
is here given of the coculus. Any ſimilar compofition of 
theſe drugs, with that kind of food the rats are moſt fond 
of, and which has a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of the drugs, 
will equally well anſwer the end. If, indeed, the cocu- 
lus Indicus be well powdered, and infufed in the Rr 
beer for ſome time, at leaſt half the quantity here di- 
rected will ſerve as well as the quantity re-men- 
tioned. When the rats appear to be thoroughly intoxi- 
cated with the coculus, or fick with the nux vomica, the 
may be taken with the hand, and put into à bag or rage; 
the deor of the place being firſt drawn to, leſt thoſe which 
have ſtrength and feriſe remaining eſcape. ; . 
By theſe methods, well conducted, a very conſiderable 
part of the rats in any farm, or other houfe, and the'com:- 
tiguous buildings, may be taken. Muſeum Ru/ticinn, vol. 


I. page 395. ELD 

NAT alls, excreſcences which creep from the paſs 
tern to the middle of the Thanks of a horſe, and are ſo 
calted from the reſemblance they bear to the tail of a rat. 
Some are moiſt, others dry; the former may be treated 
with drying vintment and waſhes, the latter with mercu- 
rial dimtment. If the hardnefs dots not ſubmit to the Jeſt 
medicine, it mould be pared off with a knife, and dreſfed 
with turpentine, tar, and honey, to which verdigreaſe or 
white vitriol may occafionally be added; but before the 
uſe of the knife you may apply this ointment, 


—— 


Take black ſope, four ourices, quick. lime, two 
ounces, vinegar enough to make an dintment. 
Bartht's Fariery, page 296. | 


RED-CLOVER., See the article CLovxR. | 
RED-GAME, an Engliſh name of a bird, common 
in the mountainous parts of Yorkſhire, and ſome other of 
our northern counties. It is of the ſhape of a partridge, 
but much larger, and of a mixed colour of red and black, 
and is feathered down to the ends of the toes. 
RED-LAND, a term much uſed by huſbandmen to 
expreſs a ſandy foil of a reddiſh hue, interſperſed for 118 
moſt part with pieces of ſand-ſtone of the ſame colour, of 
fomewhat deeper. | Ty 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, one of which is 
almoſt entirely made up of ſand ; another with an admix- 
ture of clay with the ſand, the whole making a looſe 
loamy earth; and a third, full of fragments, of a poot 
ſandy iron ore, and often containing ſhining ſpecks of ſe- 


——_—_ 


lenitz. Moreton's Northamptonſhire. N 3 
' RED-WORM, the name of an inſet very deſtructive 
to young corn. | 2 47 
« I have often (ſays Mr. Baker, in his report to the 
Dublin Society) heard of the havock which red-worms 
make in young wheat, barley, and oats ; and in ſome few 
writers upon huſbandry have read of them : but never ſaw 
them till May 1764; when to my great mortification, in 
a few days, wy deſtroyed, almoſt totally, nine acres of 
my wheat, for I did not reap above half a barrel per acre. 
This misfortune induced me to propoſe to the conſideta- 
tion of the Dublin Soclety, whether the offer of a pre- 
mium might not probably produce a diſcovery of ſome 
effectual method for deſtroying ſo injurious an inſect, to 
the infinite advantage of the public : and the ſociety were 
pleaſed to offer a premium accordingly. . ' 5 
&« I now have the honour to lay before them, what has 
occurred to me upon that ſubject. er 
« The moſt ingenious M. de Chateauvieux ſpeaks of 
an inſet, which is certainly the ſame kind, if it be not 


| 


middle of the bag, with oil of rhodium, and laying in the | the very inſect which I have now under conſideration. 
bag baits of food. This bag, which before lay flat on the | This gentleman, after ſaying, “our wheat, in the month 
ground with the mouth ſpread open, is to be ſuddenly | of May, 1755, fuſtained a loſs, which even that culti- 
cloſed when the rats are all in it. Others drive, or fright | vated according to the New Huſbandry did not eſcapes 
them, by ſlight noiſes or motions, into a bag of a long | deſcribes the worm thus: we found in it many f 
form, the mouth of which, after all the rats are come in, | white worms, which afterwards became of a c ſtnut 
is drawn up to the opening of the place by which they | colour. They poſt themſelves between the blades, and 
entered, all other ways of retreat being ſecured, Others, | eat the ftems. They are uſually found between fhe hi 

again, intoxicate or poiſon them, by mixing with the re- joint and the roots; every ſtalk, which they attacked, 
paſt prepared for them, the coculus Indicus, or the nux | grew no more, but became yellow, and withered. The 
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me thisfortut(e” happeried to us in the year 1742. The 
int appeared Ut the middle of May, and made ſuch 
havock, that the erbps were almoſt 1 yo Io 80 
| this great man 


It pethaps” mignt be expected, th 
ſnould 28 ede the very enquiry which we are now 
upon, as the lofs appeurs to have been vety great in Ge- 
neva, at the two periods which he mentions: but when 
we conſider, tro much the high office, which he held in 
the city and republic of Geneva, muſt have engaged His 
attention, it is rather aſtoniſhinng, that he could oblige 
the world ſo much às he huth done, by his repeated expe- 
rimerits in huſbandry, and his judicious obſervations upon 
mem: it is therefbre leſs to be wondered at, that this cir- 
eumſtance eſtaped him. 5 Fo 

« The itngenldus Mr, Benjamin Stillingfleet alſo, in the 
ſecond edition of his Miſcellatieous Tracts, in a note, 

p. 175-6, ſpeaks of an inſect, which is probably the ſame 
45 that which we are ſeeking to deſtroy. His words are, 

Thus in Suffolk, and in ſome parts of Norfolk, the 
fartriers find it their intereſt to entourage the breed of 
rooks, as the ofily means to free their grounds from the 
grub, from which the tree of blind-beetle comes, and 
which in its grub ſtate deſtroys the roots of corn and 
frafs, to ſuck a degree, that I myſelf have feen a piece 
of paſture-land, where you might turn up the turf with 

„„ Mr. Matthews, a very obſerving and excellent far- 
mer; of Warprove in Berkſhire, told me, that the rooks 
one year, whilft his men were houghing a turnep field, 
fate down in patt of it, where they Wete not at work, 
and that the ctbp was very fine in that patt, whereas in 
the other patt there were no turheps that year. 

„ We te, that M. de Chateauvleux deſctibes this 
worm as being firſt white, and afterwards becoming of a 
cheſtnut tdlour, I have carefully ſought them at different 
periods during the paſt year, but always found them of the 
ſame cheſtnut colout, never varying in any particular, 
except that of ſize, which I find to be the cafe at all ſea- 
ſons, in which I have feen them. ES. 

«© The inſect Which Mr. Stillingfleet ſpeaks of, he calls 
a grub, which, he ſays, deſtroys corn and graſs : this in- 
duces me to believe, that it is the ſame inſect (though the 
report which he relates from Mr, Matthews ſeems to con- 
tradict it) becauſe I have obſerved, that the red or cheſt- 
nut worm, never appears voluntarily upon the ſurface ; 


but, when the earth is turned up, either with plough or 


ſpade, the rooks and crows are very bold in their approach 


to pick them up; a circumſtance, which I own has in | 


ſome degree abated my ehmity to theſe birds: I therefore 
never deftroy nor frighten them off my land whilſt I arh 
ploughing it; but when I ſow, when the corn riſes, and 
when it is ripe, I deſtroy or baniſh them as well as I can, 
ras x the miſchief which they do at thoſe times is into- 
crable, | 5 
% A member of the Dublin Society informed me laſt 
ſummer, that ſome of his turneps were deſtroyed by a 
worm; I had ſome few which decayed in theit leaves, and 
became of à lemon colour, preceding the putrefaction 
which followed, and deſtroyed the turneps : I examined 
their roots, but could not diſcover any inſect which had 
Injured them, and therefore I cannot pronounce that it is 
the red-worth which deſtroyed this gentleman's turneps ; 
but I ſhall be very watchful with reſpect to this circum- 
ſtance, upon every opportunity which may preſent itſelf. 
„ I have obſerved my lucerne to decay in its tops, 
ſoon after it has been up; and upon examining the 


their heads, with which I believe they cut the bofttz 
and which, in that work; I apprehend, act like forceps: 
and all that 1 have ſeen of this ſpecies; are of à bright 
cheſtnut colour. For this reaſon, I ſhould conceive 


\ 


it would be more deſcriptive to call them the cheſtnut 


„When they are expoſed to the air, by turning vp, 
the earth which is infeſted with them, they will very ſoon 
cover themſelves again in the ſbil, which they gre very 
capable of doing, by the ſtrength which their make gives 
them, although they appear to be a ſluggiſh inſe&, and 
have not the advantage of a ſlimineſs upon their ſkins, 
which the common large creeping worm has, which en- 
ables that inoffenſive worm to penetrate the earth, and 
get under timber and ſtones with eaſe. 42 10 
& The ted-worm, immediately endeavouring to covet 
itſelf from the air, is certainly from natural inſtinct, as it 
will ſoon die, when expoſed to the air; as will appear by 
the experiment, Numb. 10, hereafter mentioned. 
| «& Thefe worms deſtroy wheat, barley, oats, and lucerne, 
whilſt in an infant ftate, in the months of March, April; 
and May. Late-ſown barley and oats, they will deſtroy 
as late as June, I have not yet experienced, that they 
defttoy any other crops. : . 
c The miſchief done by them is in dry weather. Rain 
ſufficient to penetrate the ground, makes them deſiſt from, 
deſtroying the corn ; and, I ſuppoſe, every thing elle 
which they at any time injure. | | 
« They cut wheat off, juſt above the crown of the 
roots; barley and oats in the ſame place, and alſo highet 
up, upon any part of the ſtern, which is below the ſurface 
of the enn. ET 
&« Theſe worms ſeem to abound more in ground which 
is lightly tilled, than in ſuch as hath been well tilled ; but, 


whete e | | 
fourid them, are wetter than other fields where they are 
not; whether that circumſtance contributes to their in- 
creaſe, I cannot ſay; but the following experiments prove, 
that they will live longer in water than they can, when 


expoſed to the open air, 


46 Byperiments on Red-worms. 3 

e Numb. 1. J put ten red-worms into a wine-glaſs 
with common falt in it. They were all dead in four 

hours. 5 25 330 

« Numb. 2. Into a glaſs with brine in it I put ten red- 
worms. They were all dead in fix hours 

«© Numb. 3. Into a glaſs with lime in it, which had been 


— the like number. They were all dead in forty-four 

urs. 

« Numb. 4. Into a glaſs with the above lime, and ſome 
watet in it, I put the like number. They were dead 
in twenty hours, | ECO. 5 

« Numb. 5. Into a glaſs with lime newly ſlaked, and 
when cold, I put the like number. They were dead 

in fourteen hours, „ Oe + 2 

«© Numb. 6. Into lime-water, made with cold water, I 

put the like number. They were dead in ten hours. 

« Numb. 7. Into a glaſs with ſoot in it, I put the like 

number. They were dead in four hours. | 

«© Numb. 8. Into ſoot and water, I put the like number, 

They were dead in four hours. | 


Numb. 9. Into fair water, I put the like number. 
roots, I have found the red- worm, which had cut them off. „ 


They were dead in fifty-two hours. 


© This infect ſeems to be every where in Ireland called 
the red-worm ; by ſome of the Engliſh writers who have 
ſpoken of an inſect, which deſtroys corn in the manner 
already mentioned 3 Which I think is undoubtedly the 
ſame :; it is called a grub, by others the large troy 
and the rock worm, becauſe the rooks eat it; but as none 
ds OP _ given any _ 7 of it, than 
ame by which they reſpectively call it all endea- 
Vour to deſcribe we 2 Ne 5 LI | 
KRed- worms are about Half an inch long, and about 
one tenth of an inch in diametet: they are jointed in 
their ſkins,” and are of a very tm texture : they have 
my ſhort legs, two ſmall black fpecks, which appear 
0 de their eyes; and two ſmall points ſpringing from 
. : 3 : 


«© Numb. 10. Into a glaſs, without any thing in it, I 
put the like number. They were dead in thirty-two 

hours, l fernen W — 
„By theſe experiments we ſee all the articles uſed will 
kill this inſect in a ſhort time, particularly the ſalt and 
ſoot, I thought it neceſſary to conſider Jifcrent articles, 
the better to ſuit different parts of the kingdom.  _ 

„Where lime can be conveniently had, and that it is 


| uſed as a manute, I am apt to believe, from Ss experi- 


ments, that no injury can be ſuſtained from theſe worms; 
but I am afraid a ſmall e not effectually deſtroy 

* 4 3.4 a. $ 1h i 2 ; Naa . 29 * 996 4 
them ; belides 'T ſhould fear, if it were not put on before 
the ſowing of the corn, that it might finge the blades of 
"» SEX] & 5 £1 5 2 (had © info 3.5 122 4 F238. +06 0 #87 7405S 
the corn; for, from the” experiments, it appears, that 
lime 


iti lay grvund, they ſeem to be more numerous than any 
Iſe : arid the fields upon my farm, in which I have 


\ flaked for a long time, and expoſed to the weather, I 
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than old lime, and therefore it is to be preferred. 


of diſcuſſing it than I am. 


lime newly ſlaked, is more ſuddenly deſtructive to them 

«© Where lime is uſed for no other purpoſe than to 
deſtroy this worm, I ſhould conceive, that about eight 
barrels, regularly ſown by hand on an acre of ground, 
might be ſufficient : it muſt be firſt laked and cold before 
a man can poſlibly caſt it upon the 
hand, lime being a very ſtrong cau 
when it is cold, the man ih 
his hand. | | | 

„ Where falt ſhall be uſed to deſtroy this worm, it 
muſt always be ſown upon the ground, before the intended 
crop ; for, although corn will vegetate, and receive bene- 
fit from ſalt as a manure, when it is uſed antecedent to the 
ſowing the corn, yet, if it be added after the corn is grow- 
ing, it will certainly deſtroy it : and therefore, it ſhould 
never be uſed for this purpoſe, but before the corn is ſown, 
or at leaſt before it yegetates. | „ 

&© J conceive that where ſalt is uſed for this purpoſe 
only, about four hundred and a half to an acre will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe, which is a trifle more than one ounce to 
every ſquare yard. | | | 
We ſee by the experiment, that ſoot kills this worm 
as ſoon as ſalt; and, as in moſt places it is to be had at a 
much leſs price than ſalt, I think there can be no doubt 
about preferring of it; beſides which, it may be ſafely 
uſed after the corn is up. | | 
I had ſome ſmall parcels of barley under experiments, 
which theſe worms began to deſtroy ; and in order to con- 


2 with his 
ic; and, even 
ould have a thick glove upon 


vey the ſoot as ſoon as poſſible to the roots of the plants, 


I mixed a little of it in water, and poured it on the plants 


with a garden watering- pot; the conſequence was, that I 
did not loſe one plant afterwards. | 


« It will hardly be imagined, that I mean that the ſame 


thod I would recommend to the practice of the farmer is 


this, to ſpread or caſt by hand, as he ſows his corn, about 


ſix or eight barrels of ſoot on an acre, and let him be 
careful to chooſe a calm day for the work, otherwiſe the 
wind will carry away great part of it : and as what re- 
mains cannot be regularly diſpoſed, let him be careful to 
do it early enough in the ſpring, that the rain may waſh 
the ſoot and convey it to the roots of the plants, before 
the worm begins the miſchief; if he does this, I am per- 
ſuaded his crop will be preſerved. ; 


« We ſee by the experiments, that this worm will live 


longer in water, by 2 hours, than when expoſed to 
by 


the open air; but at length, i. e. in fifty-two hours, they 
died in the water; perhaps this might be from. the effect 


of drowning 3 but if ſo, I might have expected they would 


have been totally deſtroyed in my two fields in the winter 
of 1763 and 1764, by the immoderate rains which fell at 


that ſeaſon for a long continuance, by which the land 


was often flooded. But they ſurvived that winter, as ap- 


peared by the preat loſs I afterwards ſuſtained, by their 


deſtroying my wheat; and therefore, whether water be an 
enemy to them or not, it ſeems not eaſy to determine : 
but if theſe which died in the glaſs of water were really 
drowned ; yet, I think we may conclude, that water is 
neceſſary to their exiſtence in the earth, and propably aids 
them in getting their food from it : and what ſeems to 
confirm this notion is, that when the land is wet, they 


do not touch the corn, but as ſoon as ever the land is dry, 
they begin their miſchief, However, this ſpeculation 1 


muſt ſubmit to the conſideration of perſons more capable 


«© We ſee by the experiment, Numb, 10, that they 
cannot live in the open air ; which ſeems to prove, that, 
where they abound in land, the oftener it is ploughed, 
particularly in the ſummer, when they cannot penetrate 
the ground ſo eaſily as when it is moiſt, they muſt be, by 
ſuch ploughing, greatly diminiſhed ; beſides which, the fre- 


quent ploughing gives the crows more opportunities of 


picking them up, in which, as I before ſaid, they ale very 


watch ful. 


% Frequent ploughing has been recommended by ſome 
writers, as the only means of deſtroy ing this worm; and 
they have recommended the ploughs being ſtuck with 
nails, urging, that by thoſe nails the worms are cut to 


pieces; others have recommended walnut leaves being 


ſoaked in water, to ſprinkle the land 3 and ſteeping ſeed- 


R 1 © 


corn in various liquors, as infallible remedies : but ſuch 


methods as theſe are founded upon miſtaken principles; 
they only miſlead the farmer, and muſt diſappoint him. 
„ Worlidge recommends a ftrong lye made of fixed 
ſalts, but that would be impracticable. Mortimer recom. 
| mends ſea-water, for ſuch lands as are near the ſea-coaft 
which I believe would anſwer very well. He ſays be uſed 
ſoot once with ſucceſs, but that it did not ſucceed with 
him afterwards. I am perſuaded he did not uſe the ſoot 
early enough to have it waſhed into the ground by rain 
or perhaps he uſed too ſmall a quantity. 55 
I would not be thought to arrogate any merit to wy. 
ſelf, on account of what J have here offered, on this (ub. 


je, ſince it appears, that other perſons have uſed the 


articles which I have recommended, againſt this common 
enemy ; but many perſons have been diſappointed in their 
expectations from theſe remedies, which muſt have ariſen 
from their either having uſed too ſmall a quantity, or not 
having obſerved the neceſlary precautions ; if thoſe, which 
I have recommended, ſhall be put in practice, and found 
to anſwer, I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded.” 

REEK. See the article STACK. 5 | 

REEK-STAVEL, or REEX-STAFFOLD, a frame of 
wood. placed on ſtones, on which the mow or ſtack is 
raiſed. | | 

REED, the name of an aquatic plant, infeſting low 
paſture lands. | : 
| The beſt method of deſtroying reeds, is by draining the 
land ; for if the drains be cut deeper than their roots, it 
will take away their nouriſhment, and, conſequently, de- 
ſtroy them. Aſhes, or ſoot, will likewiſe kill them; and 
ſo will ploughing up the land, and laying it in high ridges, 
They always indicate a good ſoil, for a bad one will not 


| | nouriſh them. 
method is to be purſued upon a whole farm: no; the me- 


RESERVOIR, a baſon, or receptacle for water. Ser 
the article BASON. | "x 26; 

REY-graſs, a hardy fort of graſs, much eſteemed a- 
mong the farmers for that quality. It will grow on any 
land, and therefore produces crops where nothing elſe 
will. It thrives. beſt of all on ſour, clayey, and weep- 
ing grounds, and equally endures the ſevereſt droughts of 
ſummer, and froſts of winter, ſuffering no damage from 
either. It is the beſt of all winter foods for cattle, the 
ſhorter it is eaten the better, and it ſprings the earlieſt of 
any. There is no danger of over-ſtocking it, for, if it 
be left to grow too much, the ſtalk becomes hard and 
ſticky. It is beſt for horſes and for ſheep, and very much 
prevents the rotting of the latter. The beſt way of ſowing 
it is with clover. The common quantity of ſeed is two 
buſhels to an acre, but three buſhels is much better; 
though in ſome lands, where the clover is likely to ſuc- 
ceed very well, they ſow eight pounds of clover ſeed and 
one buſhel of rey-ſeed to an acre, and this makes a crop 
that will laſt ſeven or eight years. i 

Sdme mow it as hay, and thraſh it for the ſeed, which, 
about London, ſells from half- a- crown a buſhel to three 
ſhillings. Four or five quarters of this ſeed will be ſome- 
times produced from an acre of the grals. If at any time 
a field of this graſs is found to grow thin, it is only necet- 
ſary to ſtrew on a buſhel of the ſeed, and roll it with 2 
wooden roller, and the plants rifing from this addition 
will make the whole crop ſufficiently thick. Rey orals 
has this great advantage, that it kills weeds without any 
other ſown plant; even thiſtles cannot grow among 4 
When the rey-graſs is cut for hay before perfectly ripe, T 
hay is the better ; but the ſeed will not grow ſo V. , 
When the ſeed is newly thraſhed, it muſt not be lai * 
thick, for it is very apt to heat and ferment, and the who's | 
will be ſpoiled. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. pag- wy; 

RICE, the name of a plant cultivated in many parts 
the eaſt, in South-Carolina, and alſo in Spain, Italy, 
Piedmont. —.— | | | 

The plant grows to the height of about two ＋ 2 5 
half, with a ſtalk not unlike that of wheat, * le 
joints, and with leaves reſembling thoſe of a 1 Ou 
den Ba out into ſeveral ſtems, at the top of Whic . 

in cluſters, and each of them is (em 
grains grow in cluſters, 2 N | 'cllow 
nated with an arum or beard, and incloſed in 2 ) 


rough huſk. When ſtripped of this they ren ad 


an oval ſhape, of a ſhining white colour, an 
| tranſparent. The 


* . 


The following account of the culture of rice ifi China, grounds three times in a ſummer, which anſwers the end 
is taken from M. Duhamel's Huſbandry. EBONY 114 $307 + of the hoeings recommended- for the alleys between the 
1. To haſten the ſprouting of the rice, it is put into | beds of other grain, cultivated according to the new huſ- 
baſkets, and ſoaked for. ſome days in a ſtanding water. bandry,” Culture des Terres, Tom, II. p. 180. EPL 

« 2, When their rice grounds are ſo ſoaked with water] RICK, a pile of corn, hay, ſtraw, & c. regulatly 
as to be quite like mud, they plow them with a buffalo | heaped up in the open air, and ſheltered from wet. See 
yoked to a plough very ſimple in its make, having but one | STA c. | 
ſhare, one handle,. and no wheels. - 77 9 4 A practical farmer has given the following account of 

« 3. After a gentle rain, they break the clods with a | the benefits ariſing to the farmer from keeping his wheat< 
kind of large hurdle, drawn by a buffalo; the driver fit- | ftraw in ricks, to be uſed when occaſion requires it. 

ting upon it, to increaſe the weight. | 6c Experience will, they ſay, make a fool wile : I took 

&« 4, The ground is cleared of all ſtones, and whatever | the hint, and have ever ſince guarded againſt a misfortune 
roots are in it are pulled up by a ſtrong harrow, with great | of the like nature. 1 

= iron teeth. This inſtrument is drawn by a buffalo, anda| * I conſtantly, fays he; every year make a rick of 
man guides it with the help of two handles, like thoſe of | wheat ſtraw, unleſs it happens to be very ſhort, when 1 
a plough, upon which' he leans hard. The earth is like | keep my rick two years, inſtead of making a new one the 
mud, and partly covered with water during all this opera- ſecond year. | Ft ; 
tion. | «© This may, and doubtleſs will; by fome of your 
2 5, The earth is afterwards ſmoothed with a harrow, | readers, be thought an unneceſſary expence ; yet, as I find 
which has ſeveral rows of teeth. A man guides this har- | it anſwer, I am determined to continue the practice. I 
row by its two handles, whilſt a buffalo draws it; and as | not only rick the ſtraw, but I alſo flightly thatch the rick 
faſt as its teeth form little channels in the ground, the wa- to keep out the weather; yet, after all, I fave by it, 
ter runs in, and fills them up. | [As I keep a very regular account of my farming ex- 
« 6, When the rice that was laid to ſoak has ſprouted, | pences, I find that in the ſpace of ten years I am a gainer 
the ſeed is known to be good; and it is then ſown by hand, | of fifty-three pounds, by ſaving in this manner a rick ef 
very thick, and as equally as poſſible. Oaly part of the | ſtraw for thatching, beſides what I ſaved by not threſhing 
ground is ſown in this manner, to furniſh plants for the | my wheat at an improper ſeaſon. When I fay I am a 
reſt, « | - 1 gainer of ſo much money in the time, 1 mean a clear 
„The day after it has been ſown, the points of the] gain: after deducting the expences of making up the rick, 
plants appear above the ſurface of the water: for the | thatching it, &c. my expences in thatching for the laſt 
ground is overflowed all this time with juſt enough water | ten years have been fifty-three pounds leſs than they were 
to cover it. 5 | the ten preceding years; and this I can eaſily account for, 
« -, When the plants have acquired a little ſtrength, | and will, for the ſatisfaction of your readers, at leaſt in 
they are ſprinkled with lime water, to deſtroy the inſects | part, do it. | | 1 
and ſome of the weeds that would hurt them. For this] “ I now always do my thatching work at the moſt con- 
Purpoſe a ſmall baſket is faſtened to the end of x long han- | venient ſeaſon, being never in want of ſtraw; and, fot 
dle, and dipt in the lime-water, which runs thrqugh it, | the ſame reaſon, as ſoon as any part of my thatching is 
as it is conveyed over the plants. | | deficient, I have it immediately repatred, which is a great 
The Chineſe have a great veneration for the firſt in- — . | 2 5 
ventor of this method, which anſwers to our cuſtom of | * My thatching now laſts longer than it ufed to do, for 
ſteeping wheat in lime-water, or manuring land with | I never thatch with ſhort ſtraw, having always, as I ob- 
quick- lime. | *** ſerved before, long ſtraw to uſe; for in the years when 
« 8, Towards April, when the plants are grown | the ſtraw is long, I fave the largeſt rick, which I have 
ſtrong enough to cover the whole field, and look very | ſometimes kept two or three years, till the wheat ſtraw 
green and even, the greateſt part of them is pulled up by | has been again long. Ik, 
handfuls, all the mud is carefully waſhed off their roots, << In the ſpace of the laſt ten years I had two accidents 
and, being held all this time as even as poſſible with one | happened, which would have proved very expenſive to 
another, they are planted in tufts, pretty far aſunder, and | me, if I could not have reſorted to my ftraw rick. 
in a quincunx form, in fields prepared on purpoſe for them. | The firſt was, that one of my ſons (a boy about ten 
A ſerene day is choſen for this operation, which muſt be | years of age at the time) ſet fire to the thatch of a lar 
performed as quick as poſſible. barn, by means of a ſquib. It burnt furiouſly for ſome 
„This practice of the Chineſe is with reſpect to the | time, and ſo far damaged the roof, that I was obliged to 
common culture of rice, what the new huſbandry is with | have it new thatched ; for which purpoſe I made uſe of 
reſpect to the common culture of wheat. | a part of my ſtraw rick, and it was finiſhed in a few 
« 9. The rice muſt be watered: which is always done | days; whereas, if I had not had this rick, I muſt have 
in China, by overflowing it. To this end, the rice grounds | bought ſhort ſtraw, for there was ſcarcely any other to be 
are always near a rivulet, pond, or great pool of water, | had, at a large price, and the thatching could not have 
from which they are ſeparated only by a bank or cauſey. | been finiſhed ſo ſoon ; by which means I ſhould have had 
If the water was higher than the rice ground, a trench | a conſiderable quantity of barley, that was in the barn, 
cut through the cauſey would overflow it at once: but as | damaged, for it rained very hard, for a conſiderable time; 
it is generally lower, or on a level with the rice ground, | in a few days after the thatch was repaired. 3 
the neceſſary quantity is conveyed in pails or buckets, | The other accident was occaſioned by a guſt of wind 
which are worked chiefly by the help of ropes. which ſtripped off a good deal of thatch; but it was ſoon 
* 10. Though a man cannot ſtep in theſe rice grounds | repaired, without any damage to the corn that was in the 
without being up to his knees, the Chineſe weed them | barns at the time. + - | | 
three times in a ſummer ; and that with ſuch care, that] “ All this, perhaps, will not be enough to perſuade 
they pull up even the roots of every weed. WW your practical readers to rick their long ſtraw. If this is 
_ © 11. When the. rice is ripe, which is known by its] the caſe, they muſt even continue their old practices: yet 
turning yellow like wheat, it is cut down with a fickle, | I hope I may be permitted to ſay one thing, which I know 
made into ſheaves, and carried to a barn, where it is| to be true; what I mean is this, that farmers; if th 
threſhed with flails pretty much like ours : the ſtraw is re- | would attend to matters which they generally think be. 
moved with pitch-forks and ſhovels, and the outer huſk of | neath their confideration, would get more money than 
the prain is taken off b beating it with great wooden | they do : profits ariſe from what appear to be trifles at firſt 
peſtles, or a kind of mallet, after which it is ſifted and ſight, and the mereſt trifle ſhould be by a farmer attended 
winnowed : and, laſtly, to get off the under huſk, the | to. | 16 „ 
grain is put between two mill-ſtones, which are worked | „ A habit of induſtry, frugality, cõ0õomy, and per- 
by a lever faſtened to the upper one. | 2 | ſeverance, is abſolutely neceſſary to the occupier of land, 
The two moſt remarkable circumſtances of this cul- | if he does not mean ſoon to ſhi his quartets, Muſeum 
ture are, x. The care which the Chineſe take not to let Ruſticum, vol. III. page 245 | | 
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their plants be too cloſe together, leſt they ſhould rob one RIDDLE, an oblong ſort of ſieve 


another of their food. 2. Their weeding their rice] duſt, and ye ſeeds of plants from corn. 
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uſed to ſeparate 
upon: "oE 
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R OL. 


RIDE, a cluſter of ſprigs of hazel, or the underwood, 
ſhooting out of the ſame root. 

RIDGE, a long piece of riſing land between two fur- 
rows. = 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of ploughing lands 
up into ridges is a particular kind of tillage, the chief uſe 
of which is the alteration it makes in the degrees of heat 
and moifture. But the principal 'advantage this gentle- 
man propoſes from ridges is the draining wet hills, where 
the upper ſtratum is mould, and the ſecond ſtratum clay. 
Theſe ridges he obſerves ſhould be plowed acroſs the hill, 
almoſt horizontally, that their parting furrows lying open, 
may each ſerve as a drain to the ridge next below it; for 
when the plough has made the bottom of theſe horizontal 
furrows a few inches deeper than the ſurface of the clay, 
the water will run to their ends very ſecurely, without 
riſing into the mould, provided no part of the furrows be 
lower than their ends. Theſe ridges and their parting 
furrows muſt be made more or leſs oblique, according to 
the form and declivity of the hill ; but the more horizon- 
tal they are, the ſooner the rain-water will run off the 
lands: for in that caſe, it will run to the furrows, and 
reach them at right angles. Every one of theſe: horizon- 
tal trenches receives all the water from the rills, or little 
gutters, which in theſe quagmire-hills run betwixt the 
mould and the clay; theſe are all cut off by the trenches, 
which receives the water at their upper fides, and carry it 
away, as the gutters of lead, placed under the eaves of a 
houie, carry away the rain- water. Theſe ridges ſhould 
be plowed in pairs, without throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of ploughing, the pairs muſt 
be changed, ſo that the furrow which had two ridges 
turned towards it one time, muſt have two turned from it 
the next. See the article PLOUGHING | 
_-RIDGES in a Horſe's Mouth, are wrinkles or riſings of 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 


fide of the jaw to the other, with furrows between them. 


RIDGLING, the male of any beaſt that has been half 
caſtrated. | 
'  RING-BONE, a hard ſwelling on the lower part of 
the paſtern of a horſe, and generally reaches half round 
the forepart. It has its name from the reſemblance to a 
ring. 

t often ariſes from ſtrains, &c. and, when behind, 
from putting __ horſes too early upon their haunches ; 
for in that attitude a horſe throws his whole weight as 
much, if not more, upon his paſterns, than on his hacks. 

When it appears diſtinctly round the paſtern, and does 
not run downwards toward the coronet, ſo as to affect the 
coffin- joint, it is eaſily cured ; but if it takes its origin 
from ſome ſtrain or defect in the joint originally, or if a 
cCalloſity is found under the round ligament that covers 
that joint, the cure is generally dubious, and ſometimes 
impracticable; as it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in the 
end to form an ulcer upon the hoof. | 

The ring-bones that appear on colts and young horſes, 
will often inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, without the 
help of any application; but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides bliſtering, unleſs when 
by long continuance it is grown to an obſtinate hardneſs, 
and then it may require both bliſtering and firing. 

To fire a ring-bone ſucceſsfully, let the operation be 
performed with a thinner inſtrument than the common 
one, and let the lines or razes be made not above a quar- 
ter of an inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely, ſomewhat 
like a chain; apply a mild bliſter-over all, and when quite 
dried up, the rupture plaiſter ; and then turn the horſe to 
graſs for ſome time. Bartlet's Farriery, page 204. 

RIPPLING of Flax, the operation of taking off the 
ſeed from the flax by drawing it through a ripple, or large 
comb. See the article FLAX, | 

RISING, yeaſt, or barm. | | 

RIVER, a current, or ſtream of freſh water flowing 
in a bed, or channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 

RIVULET, a little river or ſmall ſtream of water. 
ROD, a meaſure in length, conſiſting of ſixteen feet 
and a half. | | | 

ROLLER, a large piece of wood turning on its axis, 
and drawn over the ſurface of the ground to break the 
mall clods, and render it ſmooth and even, 
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Spiky ROLLER, . See SPIKY ROLLER. 
ROLLING, the operation of drawing a roller over the 


ſurface of the ground, 


© Rolling, as well as ploughing and harrowi | 
Mr. Clarke: if admitted in hs — of fallow) P 
would, I preſume, much facilitate eradicating of 
and promote the prolifie capacity; for. it often happens 
that after land has been ploughed and worked with the 
great harrow, &c. there ſtill are graſs and weeds remain. 
ing, that will the next ploughing cauſe the furrows to be 
ropy, and then much labour and time is required to make 
it to the mind of the judicious huſbandman, which tollin 
in the following order will be found-to elude, 5 

% Thus, when the land has been once ploughed, 
bracked, and harrowed, immediately give it a double rolling 
with a ſtone cylinder about four feet long and three "rd 
radius, which, with its furniture, is a roller about one 
ton weight: the preſſure of ſuch roller, when there is little 
moiſture in the land, fixes it fo much, that no weeds nor 
graſs can vegetate : next, in about a month after, put in 
manure. by another ploughing, viz. dung or compoſt 
whereof dung is the major part; but lime is at this tiihe 
very improper, as it reſiſts putrefaction: then give the 
land a ſtroke with the great harrow, and roll it as before: 


weeds, 


this puts the manure, ſoil, and juices in contact; by 
which, together with the vivifying heat of the ſun, (chat 
muſt be greater on rolled land than on looſe, rough, un- 


ſteady particles of earth, becauſe it thereby becomes qui- 
eſcent, and the ſurface acquires a kind of poliſh) fermen- 
tation and putrefaction muſt be ardently excited. 

That theſe are ſalubrious and moſt powerful agents 


in the fertiliſing of land, by looſening the compaſſes, and 


ſetting at liberty the more fubtile parts of the manure and 
ſoil, and generating that ſort of air which is found ſo 
neceſſary to animal as well as vegetable life, none con- 
verſant in theſe matters can make the leaſt doubt. 

< Now, indeed, may a quantity of quick-lime be ap- 
plied to great advantage, by being ſpread on the ſurface; 
for the weeds that are harrowed up, will not only ſoon 
be diſſolved by it, and converted into nouriſhment for 
vegetables; but the very principle of vegetation, which is 
going off in exhalations by the efferveſcence within, is 
by it abſorbed, and retained for the nutrition of the crop, 
which it will communicate when it is ploughed in; and 
that may be done about fourteen or twenty days after, 
ſooner or later, as the weather anſwers, or the experi- 
mentor ſees it neceſſary: and if it is a ſoil fit to grow 
turneps, and the ſeaſon proper, the ſeed may be ſown im- 
mediately, either in the drill or common way; but the 
drill, on many accounts, in ſowing turneps, deſerves pre- 
cedency ; or, if it is to be winter corn, one ploughing 
＋ | wan is the third only, makes it in fine order for 
the ſeed, | | nn | 


« The utility of rolling does not end here neither; for 


to roll wheat, rye, barley, &c. with a roller about twice 
the length, and half the weight of the one above deſcribed, 


may be advantageous, as it preſſes down the ſoil, that has 
been raiſed by the froſts, about the minute ramifications 
of the attracting ducts, and augments the quantity of 
mould upon them by breaking the little lumps of oil, 
which, indeed, were very ſerviceable in winter, by afford- 
ing ſhelter, but in ſpring will be of ſtill greater uſe, by ſuch | 
imminution, in filling up the fiſſures, and preventing, in 
a great meaſure, the ill effects droughts have on light ſoils, 
by retaining and filtering rain water; whereby the {0 
imbibes whatever is nutritive, what is ſuperfluous, of the 
ſimple fluid only eſcapes. „ 3 

<< Theſe are ſome of the many advantages rolling pro- 
duces in agriculture z notwithſtanding which, it amounts 
to more than mere conjecture, that in general rolling . 
may do more damage than it can do good, if ſuch 3s the 
following cautions be not carefully attended to, . 
Never to roll corn but in dry, freſh weather; - 
means uſe heavy rollers, nor roll too early, i. e. before de 
blades be pretty ſtrong, for the wounds that the re 
may receive, the roots, being then tender, will be una 4 
ever to recover; nor too late, i. e. when the ſtalks wn 
hardened and grown any height, for the roller will bre 
them, which injury hardly can be repaired, and the crop 


* thereby hurt; that none but light lands are proper hy 


be rolled, and thoſe only which have been manured that 
or the preceding year with dung: in ſhort, none but rich, 


light ſoils, in general, can be improved by rolling; for in 
poor lands it oppoſes the moſt active primogeneous agents, 


and undoes all that has 
ing, &c. | 4 

6 Thus the ſoil, the condition, the growth of the corn, 
the weather, and the weight of the roller; are all to be 
moſt ſcrupulouſly regarded : when all coincide, the ad- 
yantages of rolling will be great; but when they do not, 
the diſadvantages may be inſuperabbe. 

« Rolling, then, is neither the leaſt critical, nor moſt 
inſignificant piece of the huſbandman's profeſſion ; there- 


been done for the crop by plough- 


fore ought not to be performed at random and without cir- 


cumſpection. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. IV. page 5, 
Rolling it alſo of uſe to land in graſs, by preſſing down 


mole- hills, &c. It alſo makes the graſs tiller, and grow 


thicker. | : 

There is a ſort of land, which,. when clover is ſown 
upon it, throws out the young plants after a froſt. Roll- 
ing in the beginning of winter, and immediately after the 
froſt is gone, will, in ſome meaſure, prevent this. The 
firſt rolling hinders the froſt from penetrating ſo deep as it 
would otherwiſe do; and the ſecond makes the land firm, 
after having been looſened by the change from froft to 
open weather. IT | 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to forty ſquare poles 
or perches, that is, a quarter of an acre. 

ROOK, a. well-known bird, reſembling a crow; but 
feeds on grain, inſects, &c. | F570 

Great care ſhould be taken to guard againſt theſe miſ- 
chievous birds at the time when the wheat is juſt ſhooting ' 
up; for they perceive its ſhooting much ſooner than the 
farmer can, and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up. They 
muſt, therefore, be carefully kept off the ground about a 
week or ten days after this ſeaſon; for at the end of that 
time the blade will be grown up, and the grain ſo ex- 
hauſted of its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves 
any trouble about ſtealing it. They never moleſt the 
wheat which is ſown about Michaelmas ; becauſc fo much 
grain of the fate harveſt then lies ſcattered about the fields, 
that they find it much eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch 
for corn under ground in new-ſown lands. They do moſt 
harm when the ſnow is firſt going off from the green 


3 


that. 


wheat, towards the end of winter ; for having been pinch- | 


ed for food during that ſeaſon, they then greedily pluck up 
the young plants, in order to come at the remainder of the 
ſeeds ſtill adhering to their roots; and are greatly aſſiſted 
in this by the looſe ſtate of the earth at that time. 

Among the many contrivances to frighten them away, 
ſuch as feathers ſtuck up, the limbs of rooks ſcattered 
about the ground, dead rooks hung on ſticks, the gun, a 
boy to halloo and throw his hat, or to toſs a dead rook up 
in the air, Mr. Tull ſays he found this laſt to be the moſt 
effectual. They will immediately quit their uſual places 
of abode, if the earth is turned up around the trees, in 


which they have built their neſts, and will not return to | 


them till the graſs is grown again; as was lately ex- 


perienced in the repairing of Fountain-court in the Tem- | 


ple: Mr, Liſle aſſures us, that the taking down of their 
neſts, with their young ones in them, and burning under 
the trees they were built in, will effectually make all the 
old ones deſert that place. However, it has been doubt- 
ed, and perhaps with reaſon, whether they do not, upon 
the whole, compenſate pretty fully, for the miſchief they 
do to corn, by deſtroying vaſt quantities of grubs, worms, 
and other pernicious inſects, in the ſpring : as crows are 
alſo of ſervice in the neighbourhood of populous towns, by 
devouring, a great deal of carrion. | | | 

It is a common proverbial ſaying of. the countrymen, 
that at whatſoever farm a colony of rooks plant themſelves, 
and make a rookery, it is a ſign of proſperity to the occu- 
pier of that land; and that, on the contrary, their deſert- 
nag it, betides misfortunes and poverty: for both which re- 
marks, Mr. Liſle accounts very rationally, by obſerving, 

that where a man is a good huſbandman to his land, and 
Improves it, the worms, which are a great food to theſe 


creatures, eſpecially at certain times of the year, multiply, | 


and grow. to a much greater bulk and fatneſs, than in a poor 


neglected ſoil ; the ſtrength of land being as diſcernable b 
the large ſize b 


of worms, as from the growth of plants; and 
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that the grubs or maggots of the beetle kind in particular; 
on which the rooks feed greatly, as is apparent from their 
following the plough, in order to pick them up, not only 
grow fatteſt and largeſt in rich well tilled ground ; but that 
the beetles themſelves, while in their ſtate of flies; always 
chooſe to lay their eggs in ſuch land as will beſt nouriſh 
and provide for their young. The contrary to this ſoon 
happens under a bad huſbandman. „ 
ROOKERY, a nurſery of rooks, or place where they 
build their neſts; | 12-# 4 „ 
ROOP, hoarſeneſs. a 
ROOT, the lower part of a plant, by which it adhetes 
to the earth, and by which it draws its nouriſhment, and 
tranſmits the juices to the other parts. For.the method 
of clearing land from the roots, ſee the article GRUBBING: 
| ROSIL; or Refills, land neither light nor heavy, be- 
ing a medium between ſand and clay. EH LS 
OSACEOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch flowers, as 
are compoſed of ſeveral petals or leaves, diſpoſed in a ſort 
of circular form, like thoſe of the roſe ; of this kind are the 
flowers of the piony, ranunculus, unquefoil, &c. - 
ROSE, the name of a well known beautiful plant, and 
of which there are numerous varieties. | 
All forts of roſes are propagated either by ſuckers or 
layers; the beſt ſeaſon for laying is in October, which is 
alſo the proper time for planting, though in moiſt land the 
ſpring is nearly as proper. | | ; 
ROSEMARY, the name of an odotiferous plant very 
common in almoſt every garden. 8 
Roſemary may be raiſed from ſeeds; but it is more 
commonly, and more eaſily propagated by planting ſlips or 
cuttings of it in a ſpot of freſh light earth, in the ſpring of 
the year, juſt beſore its buds bi to open. When theſe 
plants have taken root, till which they muſt be watered 
gently from time to time, and ſhaded if the ſun be too 
powerful, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are to remain. This ſhould be done early in 
September, that they may have time to ſtrike ont new roots 
before they can be in danger of being hurt by fröſts; for 
thoſe which are ſet too late in the autumn ſeldom live thro? 
the winter, eſpecially if the weather prove very cold. Ra- 
ther than do this, it is better to let them ſtand till the next 
enſuing March, and then to remove them after the hard 
weather is over: but in whatever ſeaſon they are tranſ- 
planted, it ſhould not be during a cold drying eaſterly 
wind; becauſe this would foon ſhrivel up their leaves, and 
kill them. If a few warm ſhowers fall ſoon after they are 
ſet, they will ſoon take root, and after that they will re- 
quire no farther care, than keeping them free from weeds. 
The diſtances between the plants ſhould be full ſufficient 
to allow for their utmoſt growth, ſo that they may not 
touch one another. That growth will be moſt luxuriant, 
eſpecially in the ſummer, if they are ſet in a rich mould: 
but then they will be moſt ſubject to be injured by froſts; 
nor will their odour be near ſo ſtrongly arematic, as when 
they are raiſed on a poor gravelly foil, _ | 
OT, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep,' ariſing frequently 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt paſture. 
< But the rot in ſheep, ſays an ingenious and practical 
writer, does not always proceed either from moiſture alone, 
or the nature of the ſoil alone; for all moiſt grounds do 
not cauſe the rot in ſheep, and there are ſome lands which 


rot ſheep in wet years only. 


The rot, in fact, ariſes from a certain putrefaction, 
both in the air, and in the graſs or herbs that uſually grow 
in ſuch moiſt years: theſe, together with their moi food, 
corrupt their livers, and bring on the diſeaſe, 7; 

<< It is indeed very difficult to cure this. diſorder, un- 
leſs it is attempted before the liver is too much waſted : 
where there is a convenience of doing it, the beft remedy 
is, an immediate removal to ſalt-marſhes ; but this is far 
from being in every farmer's power: I ſhall endeavour 
therefore, from my own former experience, to ſupply the 
deficiency. | e e eee 

In fuch caſes as theſe, a prevention of the evil is to 
be recommended to the practice of every rational farmer. 

«© Some grounds naturally yield a ſoft, ſpungy graſs, 
which is, more than any other, ſubject to breed the fot in 
ſheep ; I would therefore adviſe, that other cattle be fed 


y | in theſe grounds, and the ſheep kept in the'dr ieſt, hardeſt, 


and healthieſt paſtures, - "rae 
&« have 
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c I have-known land that has kept ſheep in health for 
many ſucceſſive years, yet afterwards, when the months 
of May and June have proved wet, a frim and frothy 
graſs has ſuddenly ſprung up, which, together with the bad 
air that muſt of courſe follow, has cauſed a rot in the 
ſheep that were then on it: the evil was obſerved in time, 
the Heep were removed to a dry and almoſt barren heath, 
and in the ſucceeding winter they were foddered with 

ood, dry, ſweet hay, and a great loſs was prevented: this 
appened to an old friend of mine, fince dead. 

« This unwholſome graſs is moſt apt to grow in cold 

land, and in the ſummer-time; and it is a general opi- 
nion, and well founded on experience, that if the ſummer 
does not rot ſheep, the winter will not, the power of the 
winter alone not being ſtrong enough to begin a rot. 
„ A very ſenſible writer, whoſe book I have juſt turn- 
ed to, I mean Mr. Liſle, ſays, that broom is very good 
for the rot; and indeed I have often experienced it; for 
in a farm I occupied ſome years ago there were ſeveral 
broom-fields, and I have often obſerved that ſuch of my 
ſheep as were part of the year fed in them were never in- 
feed with the rot, whilſt others in my poſſeſſion had it to 
a great degree. I profited however by experience, for 1 
took care thenceforward that all my ſheep ſhould, by 
turns, enjoy the advantages to be derived from their feed- 
ing on the young ſhoots of the broom. 

% As to what Mr. Liſle ſays, on the authority of Mr. 
Ray, that the marſh-trefoil will cure the rot, 1 cannot, 
from experience, corroborate it: I have heard its efficacy 
in this diſorder often mentioned, but never yet heard any 
particular fact related ſo circumſtantially as to induce me 
to depend on its effects. 

“ That ſalt is good, I agree with the above gentleman 
and Mr. Boyle; and this gives me an opportunity of com- 
municating a receipt which I know to be a good one. 

«© When you perceive, by the colour of your ſheep's 
eyes, that the rot has taken them, drive your flock into 
a barn, a covered fold, or ſome ſuch convenient place: 
around this -place let there be wooden troughs, like man- 
gers, in which you ſhould feed your ſheep with good, 
dry, clean oats, for forty-eight hours : then have ready 
ſome bay ſalt finely powdered and ſearced, of which you 
are to ſprinkle a little among the oats, encreaſing the quan- 
tity till it diſguſts the ſheep, and you perceive they fall 
off their appetites : afterwards, for the two following days, 
give them again clean oats ; and then mix your ſalt with 
them as before, continuing this proceſs till their eyes have 

recovered their natural colour, when you will find them 
perfectly cured ; and to be convinced, it will only be ne- 
ceſſary to kill one or two out of the flock. | 

„% To this I ſhall add a receipt for the rot in ſheep, 
which was communicated to me by a friend, .a man of 


credit and veraCity, who ſays he has often tried it with 
ſucceſs. | 


«© Steep ſome regulus of antimony in ale, adding 
_ thereto ſome grains of paradiſe, and a little ſugar 
to ſweeten it. Of this infuſion ſomewhat leſs than 
a gill is to be given to every one of your affected 
ſheep : they are to have two or three doſes, accord- 
ing as they are more or leſs affected by the diſtem- 


per, allowing two days intermiſſion between each 
ol” | 


This is ſaid, as I have already obſerved, to be a cure 
almoſt certain. | 
« I juſt now take notice, that when rain falls in the 

months of May and June it is apt to cauſe the rot in ſheep: 
it will be neceſſary to add, that folding them in the above 
months encreaſes the diſorder ; for after having been de- 
prived of their liberty during the whole night, they bite 

the noxious graſs the more greedily in the morning, having 
| leſs ceremony in their choice of herbs than if they were 

not folded. This is a matter of ſome conſequence, there- 
fore worthy of being attended to. | 

One thing more I muſt, on the authority of Mr. Liſle, 
communicate to your readers, viz. an obſervation of a Lei- 
ceſterſhire farmer; that ſheep, when firſt touched with the 
rot, will thrive mightily in fatting for ten weeks; but if 
they are not diſpoſed of when they are come up to a pitch, 
they will, in ſeven or eight days time, fall away to no- 

thing but ſkin and bone. The ſame farmer obſerved, tha 
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he had often had them die in the height of their pitch, id 
half an hour's time, with twenty-ſeven pounds of tallow 
in their bellies.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag. 434. 
To this account we ſhall add a receipt communicated to 
Mr. Mills by a gentleman of Lincolnſhire. - | 


“ Steep a handful of rue in a pail of water all night 
and at morning put in as much ſalt as will make " 
bear an egg. Give each ſheep half a pint of this 
liquor, and repeat it thrice, every other morning, 


« A farmer who kept four hundred ſheep tried this 
receipt in the laſt general rot (about five years ago), and 
did not looſe any, though his neighbours loft atmoſt all 
theirs. For the ſake of the experiment, he ſet apart about 
twenty, and did not give them this drink. Many of 
theſe were rotten.” Afills's Huſbandry, vol. III. p. 416. 

Buck-bean, or marſh-trefoil, is alſo excellent in this - 
diſtemper. See the article BUCK-BEAN, 

_ ROUGHINGS, latter-graſs, aftermaths. + 

ROUP, the name of a filthy diſeaſe in poultry, con- 
ſiſting of a boil or ſwelling upon the rump, and is known 
by the ſtaring, or turning back of the feathers. 

The roup, if not ſoon remedied, will corrupt the whole 
body of the fowl ; to prevent which the feathers ſhould bs 
plucked away, the ſwelling laid open, and the matter 
preſſed out ; after which the part is to be waſhed with 
brine, or ſalt and water. | | 

ROWEL, a kind of iſſue made in horſes for the cure 
K various diſorders, as inward ſtrains, hard ſwellings, 

e. | 

The operation is performed in the following manner: 

A little ſlit being made through the ſkin, about a hand- 
breadth below the part aggrieved, big enough to put a 
ſwan's quill in, the ſkin is raiſed from the fleſh, the end 
of the quill put in, and the ſkin blowed from the fleſh up- 
wards, and all over dhe ſhoulder z then, the hole being 
ſtopped with the finger, the part blown is beat with a 
hazle-ſtick,. and the wind ſpread with the hand all over, 
and then let go; this done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red 
ſarſenet, half the thickneſs of the little finger, is put in a 
rowelling-needle, ſeven or eight inches Ichg, and the 
needle is put into:the hole, and drawn through again, fix 
or ſeven inches higher; then the needle is drawn out, and 
the two ends of the rowel tied together, anointing it every 
day, as well as before the putting it in, with ſweet butter 
and hog's greaſe, and drawing it backwards and forwards 
in the ſkin, to make the putrid matter diſcharge itſeli 
more plentifully. Joe 

Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as making too large a 
ſore and ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round 
piece of ſtiff leather, with a hole in the midſt, laying it 
flat between the fleſh and ſkin, the hole in the rowel juſt 
againſt that inthe ſkin, ſewing it with a needle and thread 
drawn through the hole and the ſkin, cleaning it once in 
two or three days, and then anointing it afceſh. - 8 

« The general and abſurd reaſoning of farriers, {js 
Mr. Bartlet, on the effects and uſe/of rowelling, makes the 
following obſervations the more neceſſary, as it is too 0 
torious how impertinently they talk on this ſubject : for 
in ſhort with them, a rowel is to draw off all the bad and 
corrupt humours from the blood, by a ſort of magick- | 

ce It is neceſſary to obſerve that the matter generally li 
charged by a rowel, is nothing more, than an ovzing 
from the extremities of the veſſels divided in the making 
of it; in fact then, it is blood, which loſes its colour, b. 
being ſhed out of the. veſſels, the warmth of the part, à 
its confinement. | ho 

« If this is granted, it will evidently appear, that t 4 
good effects enſuing this operation, muſt be o0wINg 
gradual depletion, or emptying of the veſſels in gene 4 
by which means the ſurchage or load on a particular: - 
is taken off and removed; and impurities or bed ju 
(generally called humours) run off with the good, in p 
portion to their quantity in the blood. | tely 

« To imagine particular humours are thus — pid 
and alone diſcharged from the blood, through theſe orin F 
is an opinion but too generally received, though 3 ns BY 
ſurd one; and muſt be very pernicious in its conſeque 
from the bad effects it may have in practice; #5 me 
ſame reaſoning alſo in regard to purging: 


4 | 0 


za: : hßlßſß, ße ec nc — — 
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pigeons; 


dee Thus to lean hide-bound horſes, and thoſe of a dry 
hot conſtitution, the diſcharge, by depriving the conſtitu- 
tion of ſo much blood, and fluids, is daily exhauſting the 
ſtrength of the animal; and may be productive of bad 
conſequences, by defrauding the conſtitution of a neceſ- 
fary fluid. | ' | ; 
« But in diſorders from fullneſs, attended with acri- 
mony, or ſharpneſs of the juices, and with defluxions on 
the eyes, lungs, or any part of - conſequence ; the gradual 
diſcharge brought on by theſe means, will contribute to 
leflen the fullneſs on the parts affected, and give the veſſels 
an opportunity of recovering their tone, while evacuating 
and alterative medicines are doing their office. | 
“It may be neceſſary however to obſerve, that there is 
a wonderful communication between the veſlels of the cel- 
lular membrane under the ſkin, which remarkably appears, 
by inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, &c. by the butchers ; 
hence probably it is that ſome diſorders of this integument, 
are ſo apparently relieved by iſſues, or rowels, without our 
having any recourſe to that general depletion of the veſlels 
we have juſt obſerved, to account for it; and hence alſo 
may be deduced their utility, ſometimes in draining off 
any extravaſated fluids, which may lodge between the in- 
terſtices of the muſcles, after violent ſtrains of the ſhoul- 
der; alſo in diſcharging ſuch vicious, or ſharp fluids, as 


— . 


pains and lameneſſes, which we find are often. removed 
by this local remedy.” Bartlet's Farriery, page 220. 
 ROWEN, or Rower, winter-graſs. 
ROW TY, over-rank, too ſtrong. | 
RUDDLE, a ſort of red earth, of a lax texture, and 
very eaſily reduced to powder: It is found in ſeveral parts 
of England, eſpecially in Derbyſhire ; and is much uſed 
in marking ſheep. | ER 
RUNCHES, charlock when dry and withered. 
RUE, the ſtem of a well-known plant, cultivated in 
moſt kitchen-gardens.  - i e ee ORE 
It may be propagated either by ſowing its ſeeds, 
planting ſlips or cuttings of it in the ſpring. 
 RUNNEL, pollard woooe. 
| RUNNET, the acid juice found in the ſtomachs of 
calves, that have fed on nothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeſtion is perfect. It alſo ſignifies a liquor 
made by ſteeping of the ſtomach of a calf in hot water. 
The latter is the runnet uſed in making cheeſe, &c. 
RUNNING-THRUSH, er FrRusn, is an impoſt- 
hume that ſometimes gathers in a horſe's frog; or a ſcabby 
2 ulcerous diſpoſition, which ſometimes cauſes it to fall 
When this diſcharge is natural the feet ſhould be kept 
clean, but no drying waſhes made uſe of, it being thought 
as unſafe to repel ſome of theſe diſcharges, as to cure ſome 
ſweaty feet. | | | | 
When an impoſthume, or gathering appears, the ſafeſt 
way is to pare out the hard part of the frog, or whatever 
appears rotten ; and waſh the bottom of the foot two or 
three times a day with old chamberlye ; this is the ſafeſt 
and beſt way of treating them. But when a horſe has 
been neglected, and there is a ſtrong flux to the part, it is 
apt to degenerate into a canker, to prevent which, uſe the 
following : | ag 1 


- 


or by 


Take ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each two 
ounces, tincture of myrrh, and aloes one ounce ; 
AÆgyptiacum half an ounce ; mix together. 


Bathe the thruſh with this, wherever there appears a 
more than ordinary moiſture, and lay over the ulcer a little 
tow dipped in the ſame. The purges and diuretics re- 
commended in the greaſe, ſhould be given at this time, to 
prevent the inconveniencies that the drying up theſe diſ- 
Charges frequently. occaſion See the article CANKER. 
Bartlet's Eurriery, pag. 2 e 

RUN T, a name given to the ſmall black cattle brought 
out of Wales and Scotland. 2 e 

RuxT, is alſo an epithet applied to ſeveral ſpecies of 

as the Leghorn, Spaniſh, and Frieſland runt, &c. 
he Leghorn runt is a ſtately large pigeon, ſeven inches 
Or better in the legs, cloſe-feathered and faſt-fleſhed, ex- 
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tremely broad - breaſted, and very ſhort in the back. He 
Carrries his tail, 
a duck's; 


42 


all, when he walks, ſomewhat turned up like 
his neck is longer than any other pigeon's, and | 


are thrown on the membranes, and occaſion thoſe flying 
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he cartles it bending like a gooſe or ſwan; He is goo 


ſe⸗ 
headed, and his eye lies hollow in his head, with a thin 
ſkin round it, like that of the Dutch tumbler. His beak 
is very ſhort for ſo large a bird, and has a ſmall wattle on 
it, and the upper chap falls a little over. It is a very va- 
luable pigeon, but is tender, and requires care. £ 
The Spaniſh runt is the longeſt-bodied of all the pi- 
geons; it is ſhort-legged and looſe-feathered, and does not 
walk fo upright as the Leghorn runt. Theſe are of a 
great variety of colours, but are apt to have accidents in 
ſitting, from their fitting too heavy, and often breaking 
their eggs. 9 654 | 
The Frieſland runt is a large pigeon, and has all its fea- 
thers reverted; or looking as if placed the wrong way. 
The Roman runt is a pigeon of the ſame general make 
with the common kind; but fo large and heavy that it can 


hardly fly. | 


The Smyrna runt is middle-ſized, and is feather-footed; 
and that to ſuch a degree ſometimes, as to look as if there 
were wings upon the foot; the feathers of theſe are ſome= 
times four or five inches long; and often pull the eggs and 
young out of the neſts. The common ruat is the com- 
mon blue pigeon kept for the table, and known to every 
body. Moore's Columbarian. |; 8 

RUPTURE, a preternatural eruption. of the guts ot 
caul, OE ; 

In regard to ruptures, though they are generally divided 
into particular clafles; we ſhall only obſerve, that by vio- 
lent efforts of the horſe, or other accidents, the guts or 
caul may be forced between the muſcles of the belly at the 
nave}; and through the rings of the muſcles into the ſcrotum 
or cod. The ſwellings are generally about the ſize of 2 
man's. fiſt, ſometimes much larger, deſcending to the 
very hock; they are frequently ſoft, and yield to the 
preſſure. of the hand, when they will return into the 
cavity of the. belly with a rumbling noiſe; and in moſt 
the vacuity. may be felt, through which they paſſed. 

On their firſt appearance, endeavours ſhould be made to 
return them .by the hand; but if the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful; in order to relieve the ſtricture, and re- 
lax the parts, through which the gut or caul has paſſed, 
let a Jarge quantity of blood be immediately taken away, 
and the part fomented twice or thrice a day, applying 
over it a poultice made with oatmeal, oil and vinegar, 


| which ſhould be continued till the ſwelling grows ſoft and 


eaſter, or the gut is returned. In: the mean time it would 
be proper to throw up emollient oily glyſters twice a day, 
and to let the horſe's chief diet be boiled barley, ſcalded 


* 


malt, or bran. EK By4. | . 
Should the ſwelling afterwards return, we apprehend 
the reſtringent applications uſually recommended on theſe 
occaſions, will avail little without a ſuſpenſory bandage 
ſo that an ingenious mechanic in that art is chiefly to be 
relied on, for any future aſſiſtance; though it has been ob- 
ſerved, that with moderate feeding, and gentle exerciſe, 
ſome horſes have continued to be very uſeful under this 
complaint. Bartlet's Farriery, page 334. 
RUSH, the name of a well known. plant; too common 
in wet lands. | | | | 

Ruſhes always intimate a good ſoil; and may be de- 
ſtroyed by lime, even after it has been ſlaked, by ſea-coal 
aſhes, and by draining the land. 3: 

RUST, a diſtemper incident to corn, and generally 
called mildew. - See the article MiLDEWw, 

RYE, a ſpecies of corn, greatly cultivated in the 
northern parts of England. | 

Mr. Miller is of opinion that all the rye ſown in Eng- 
land is of the ſame ſpecies, though diſtinguiſhed by far- 
mers into two varieties of winter and ſpring rye, as he has 
not been able, by the moſt ſedulous experience, to find any 
difference. -- . V 

The winter rye, which has the largeſt grain, is what 
the generality of farmers cultivate. It is uſually ſown in 
autumn, or at the ſame time as wheat; and in many of 
our northern countries, as well as in Wales, they are often 
mixed and ſown together; though as Mr. Miller rightly ob- 
ſerves, this muſt be very bad huſbandry, becauſe: the 
will always ripen ſooner than the wheat ; ſo that if ths 
latter be ſuifered to ftand till fully ripe, the grain of the 


former will ſhed ; nor can this be practiſed where the peo- 


ple are not accuſtomed to eat rye-bread : for though ſome 
6M account 


where it is plowed in green and ſucculent. 
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gecount it good when mixed, it is ſo very clammy that 
few who have been uſed to wheaten bread will ever re- 
liſh it. 

Rye is generally ſown on poor, lime-ſtone, dry, gravel- 
ly, or ſandy foils, where wheat will not thrive, and in 

uch places it does very well. The ground ſhould be dry 
when it is ſown : for if much rain falls, even after the 
ſowing, before the rye is come up, it often rots in the 
earth. It indeed riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat. 
When ſown upon light land, it ripens much earlier than 
a cold ſtiff ground, and by continuing to ſow it in ſuch a 
ſoil during two or three years, it will be forwarded fo 
much as to ripen a month earlier than that which has been 
long raiſed upon ſtrong cold ground. For this reaſon, 
thoſe who are obliged to ſow rye toward ſpring, generally 
provide themſelves with this early ſeed. A little ſprinkling 
of dung or mud, though it be but half the quantity com- 
monly uſed for other corn land, will, if laid upon the rye 
ground, greatly advance the crop. The uſual allowance 
is two buſhels of ſeed to a ftatute acre, or, if it be new 
broke up ground, or land ſubje& to worms, about a peck 
more ; and the produce commonly is about twenty buſhels 
upon an acre. 

In the ſummer of the year 1699, which was uncom- 
monly dry, Mr. Mortimer reckoned ninety grains apiece 
in ſeveral ears of rye. 

The ſmall rye may be ſown in the ſpring, about the 


ſame time as oats, and uſually ripens as ſoon as the other |. 


ſort : but if the ſeaſon prove wet, it is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter than the other. 
The chief uſe of this ſort is to re-ſow lands where the au- 
tumnal crop has failed. 

This corn is ripe, when its-ſtraw turns yellow, its ear 
hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not very apt to ſhed; 
and therefore, if it be weedy (though this ought never to 
be the caſe with any corn), it ſhould be let lie upon the 
ground, or gavel, as ſome call it, a week or ten days 
after it is cut, if the weeds do not dry ſooner, before it 
be bound up ; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds will give in the 
barn, make the rye not thraſh well, and render it muſty, 


But as this grain will grow in the ear ſooner than any | 


other, if it be wet, particular care muſt be taken, eſpe- 
cially if rain comes on, to turn it at leaſt once in two or 
three days, and lay the ears upon the ſtubble, as high 
above the ground as can be. This will help to preſerve it 
from hurtful moiſture : but if it be cut in perfectly dry 
weather, and without weeds, it may be houſed as it is 
reaped, | 
The general uſe of rye is for bread, either alone, or 
mixed with wheat, in which ſtate it is called meſlin corn. 
It alſo yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled ; and, if ſowed 
only for dreſſing of land, is of vaſt ſervice to the ground 
The truly 
worthy, and reverend Dr. Eliot informs us, that he has 
not only been told, but knows by his own obſervation, 
that if rye be ſowed ſucceſſively every year upon the ſame 
land, both the crop and the land will be greatly improved; 
inſomuch that ſome grounds which would yield but five 
buſhels to the acre at firſt, have, in time, aforded a crop 
of fifteen buſhels to the acre, without the charge of dung, 
or any manure. But it ſhould be remembered that the 
land ſown by Dr. Eliot, was newly broke up. 
This plant is likewife ſown in autumn to great advan- 
tage, purpoſely for green feed for cattle, particularly for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty of 
oraſs, When this is intended, the rye ſhould be ſown 
early, that it may have ftrength to furniſh early fodder, 
In this light, it ſupplies the want of turnips where they 
have failed, or where their ſeaſon is over : ſo that, in ſuch 
Caſes, it is very good huſbandry to ſow the land with rye, 
eſpecially where there are ſtocks of ſheep, which cannot 
be' well ſupported without green food early in the ſpring. 
The farmer who has many ſheep ſhould conſider, that 
' turnips are always a very precarious crop ; and therefore 
he ſhould, beſide ſowing ſome places with cole-feed, in 
order to have green fodder, ſow rye in others, to guard 
againſt accidents. If ſome of the ground ſowed late with 
turnips, which have failed, be ſown in the autumn with 
rye, he will find it turn to good account. To have green 
Fodder for cattle in April, which is the ſcarceſt time of all 
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| which is greatly cultivated in his neighbourhood. 
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the year, ſome ſplit the ridges of their whent-Qubble. 

ſow them with rye, allowing about a buſhel to 5 _ 

which they harrow in, and feed about April, or When 

yy want it; and in May they plough it up for a fal- 

OW. n 5 . | | 
The ingenious Mr. Camber of Eaſt Newton, in York... 

ſhire, has given us the following obſervations on this grain, 


Rye, ſays he, is very excellent for giving a good ſkin 
to horſes, as it is looſening, and carries off foul humours, 
which hard exerciſe and bad provender may have left in 
them. It is alſo a moſt excellent feed for geeſe. I can- 
not ſay the ſame with reſpect to hogs, for which animal it 
ſeems to me to be too looſening ; inſomuch that I have 
given a great deal of it to them when put up to feed 
both dry and boiled, without perceiving any advance in 
their fleſh. 5 | 

« Rye is very generally liked for bread by the people of 
countries in which it grows commonly, and who are there- 
fore much uſed to it; inſomuch, that many of them ſcruple 
not to prefer it to wheat, the bread of which preſently 
grows dry. There are, however, numbers of perſons, 
wha, though uſed to it from their youth, can never reliſh 
it. Some object to the ſourneſs of it when made with 
leven, and others to the natural ſweetneſs of the grain, 
which is diſagreeable, eſpecially with the ſavourineſs of 
fleſh meat; and, indeed, I am myſelf of this number. 

«« I agree entirely with Mr. Miller, that it muſt be very 
bad huſbandry to ſow wheat and rye together, as the lat- 
ter will ripen much ealier than the former, and ſeveral 
obvious inconveniences enſue. They who like meſlin, 
may mix them to their mind when carried to the mill, 
without any inconvenience. | 5 

« Many incidents may hinder the ſowing of rye in 
autumn ; the ground ſhould, by all means, be dry when 
it is ſown, and heavy rains after it is ſown may rot it in 
the ground before it come up : ſo that the ſowing of 
ſpring-rye becomes an object well deſerving our attention: 
and all the directions and cautions which can be given about 
it ſhould be nicely attended to. | 

«© As dryneſs is eſſential to the ſucceſs of rye, it ſeems 
adviſeable to delay the ſowing of ſpring-rye as long as can 
be, with any proſpect of ſucceſs, rather than not have 
both the ground dry for ſowing, and the ſucceeding wea- 
ther for ſome time after ſowing likely to be fair ; eſpecially 
as rye ſoon rots in the ground, if wet. 

6 The ground deſigned to be ſown with rye in ſpring, 
ſhould be laid in winter with high ridges, and have good 
drains to carry off the water, that it may be as dry as poſ- 
ſible when ſown,  _ 1 

« Hot manures ſhould he uſed, and particularly lime, 
which will bring on a ſpeedy ſhooting. It was long 2 
prevailing opinion, that lime was not a proper manure for 
the-ſoil in which the lime-ſtone was found; but experience 
has ſhewn the vanity of this notion. 

« Rolling may be more neceſſary to ſettle the earth 
about the roots of plants of rye ſown in ſpring than in au- 
tumn ; for the winter froſts will have broke down the 
clods on to the roots of the autumn-ſown rye, though in- 
deed the rains may have partly waſhed. that earth away. 

«© A moderare ſowing of ſoot, after the plants are come 
up and rolled, may be of great advantage.” . 4uſeur Ruſ- 
ticum, vol. IV. pag. 225. | r 1 

The ſame ingenious gentleman has obliged the wor! 
with the following obſervations on a courſe of crops by 
which it appears that rye-land. is nearly, if not quite, # 
valuable as wheat-land. . 

<« The lands of Nether Dunsforth, in the weſt riding 
of this county, are, in general, a ſtrong clay, and _ 
good wheat. The lands at Helperby, a few miles 1 
tant, are, in general, a good black loam, which cy 2 
rye, but, on repeated trials, prove too light for whe » 
as the moſt ſenſible farmers, there affirm. Be this en 
will, the lands let at the ſame prices in both places,! 
at ten ſhillings per acre; and we ſhall ſee that if 7. . 
as well afforded, according to the courſe of wr . * 
&c. which I learned only yeſterday from two ſenſi 8 
mers, one of them living at the former place, - 2 
of my father's, and the other at the latter, and deſir 
ſucceed his companion as tenant to my father. N 
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4c At Dunsforth they have a wheat-crop, a crop of | 
blendings, as they are called; that is, beans and. peas, then | 


a fallow, and fo round again. 


« At Helperby they have a crop of xye, then a crop of 
barley, then a crop of peas, then another crop of barley, 


and fo round again; and they obſerve that the peas fo | 


mellow the ground, that their fourth crop is better than 


their ſecond. Laban des m0, 1 
&« To o—_ theſe crops to a fair compariſon, 
ſay, that the 


we muſt 


unsforth men have five crops of wheat, and 
five of blendings, in fifteen years; and that the Helperby | 


men have three crops of rye, three crops of peas, and ſix 


crops of barley, in the ſame ſpace. 


«© Toeſtimate the real value of theſe crops, without too 


much nicety, we may ſuppoſe that the wheat 1s, 


one year 


with another, worth one ſhilling and fix-pence. per buſhel 
more than the rye; and that there are twenty-hve buſhels 
of wheat and thirty of rye on an acre. We will take the 
medium price of wheat to be four ſhillings and fix-pence, 


and of rye three ſhillings, : 


An acre's crop of wheat then would. be 
Ditto of rye | 


Difference 

But as the ſtraw of rye is known to be much more 
valuable, and of greater quantity, and the ex- 

| pence of manure and ſeed to be leſs, we may 
ſafely deduct | 


"x . a * 


— 


So that the real difference of profit, on one acre, 
will be | — 


— — —ůůů — 
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The crops of blendings and of peas may be 


reaſonably conſidered as on a par. 
The difference of profit then betwixt three crops 
of wheat and blendings on one fide, and three 
crops of rye and peas on the other, will be 


1 17 6 


We are now, gentlemen, to conſider the difference be 
twixt the two remaining crops of wheat and two additional 
crops of blendings on one ſide, and the fix crops of barley 


on the other. 

Suppoſing the charge of both ſides to be the ſame, 
(and there will be no conſiderable difference) 
the two crops of wheat will be worth — 

A crop of blendings uſually falls betwixt fifteen 
and twenty buſhels to the acre, and the me- 
dium price is three ſhillings per buſhel : the 
value of a crop then, at an average, will be 


ſeventeen buſhels and an half, at three ſhillings; 


that is, two pounds twelve ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, and of two'crops of an acre 
A crop of barley is uſually thirty-two buſhels to 
the acre at the place in queſtion; and the 


— 


medium price per quarter is one pound: the 


value therefore of the corn of an acre of bar- 
ley is four pounds, or of ſix crops 
But the ſtraw of barley is fo valuable, that it 
may be reckoned to exceed the expence of 
reaping by at leaſt five ſhillings ; that is, for 
ſix crops | 
I did' not enquire whether the men of Helperby 
ſow clover with their fourth crop ; but they 
certainly may, and reap one good crop in the 


—— — 


fallow year, and turn in all their ſtock for a 


fortnight or three weeks to feed it down, and 


have time enough to plough in the roots of 


the clover, and the manure made by the cattle 
which eat it, and get their fallow into order; 


& 6 


1 


I I0 O 


ſo that we cannot reckon leſs profit hence than 


one pound per acre; that is, for three crops 
Nay, when one conſiders, that rye is, of choice, 


ſown late in this country, we may allow a ſe- 


cond crop of clover and feeding, which cannot 
be worth leſs than fifteen ſhillings per acre; - 


that is, for three crops — — 


The whole account then will ſtand as follows. 


| For the wheat-growers. 
By balance of three crops of wheat againſt Yitto 
of rye, and two of blendings againſt ditto of 
1 e Zalnſt ditte 


— ——— — 


3 00 


5 


2 5.0 


RVE 55 
Brought over F 17 6 
do 
0 


By two crops of wheat — — I 5 
By ditto of blenainss ꝑ—ů—— —2u 5 5 
E "=— ; ; — — 
1 62 QUMG: — 1 76 
| For the rye· grower? 
By the corn of fix crops of barley — 24-00 
By the ſtraw 1 — 2 110 0 
By clover — — 5 50 
, , 5 — — — — 
Total — 30 150 


Balance of the fifteen years, in favour of the latter 12 7 6 


« That is, for one year on ane acre, ſixteen ſhillings 
and ſix-pence; that is a profit more than the rent of the 
ground, and half as much again above the profit of the 
wheat- grower. | 


«© Some inexpetienced people may think that 1 have 


throw more advantage into the ſcale of the rye-growers 


than I ought: yet, on the ſtricteſt review, I cannot think 
ſoz but that, on the contrary, I have reckoned their ad- 


| vantages too low, I am ſure I am not partial, for I own 


a wheat-crop my favourite one, (I having a natural diſlike. 
to rye-bread) though I own the rye-ground more advan- 
tageous to the farmer. Let us review my account. 

Am I thought to dedu too much, when I take off ten 
ſhillings for the ſaving in ſeed, and gaining in ftraw, of 
rye? turely I ought not; for, as wheat is confi 
larger than rye, fewer grains fill the buſhel, conſequently 
more ſhould be allowed to an equal portion of land: and 
farmers who ſow nine pecks of rye, ſow twelve of wheat 


of the latter, thirteen ſhillings and ſix- pence; conſequent- 
ly the ſaving, ſeven ſhillings and three-pence. And who- 
ever conſiders the greater length and fineneſs of rye-ſtraw 


than that of wheat, muſt think two ſhillings and nine-pence 


per acre a very ſmall allowance for it. 

“ Is it thought that more labour in ploughing attends 
the production of twelve crops than ten? Be it conſider- 
ed, rye-Jand is lighter, and therefore much eaſier plough- 
ed, than wheat land ; and that in the courſe of this wheat- 
huſbandry, the fallow is to be ſtirred nearly as often as it 


the oftener any ground is ſtirred, the more eaſily it is 
ſtirred z and that the crops of peas and clover mellow the 
ground, and make it more eaſily ſtirred for the ſowin 


year, from the ſowing down of barley to the eating off 
the clover, about fifteen months. From all which con- 


| fiderations it ſeems moſt evident, that the ſame team and 
| ploughman will, with more eaſe, work the ſame quantity 


of rye-land, to produce its twelve crops of corn, and the 
clover too, than they could whieat-land to produce the ten 
corn-crops. 


of barley? As this ſeems the moſt exceptionable, I will 
ſtate the matter ſomewhat more patticularly. 5 
The ſeed for wheat is three buſhels to an acre, which, 
at four ſhillings and fix-pence, come to thirteen ſhillings 
and f1x-pence ; for two crops, to one pound ſeven ſhillings. 
The ſeed for blendings is four buſhels to an acre, which, 
at three ſhillings the buſhel, come to twelve ſhillings per 


| acre ; for the two crops, to one pound four ſhillings. The. 


ſeed for the four crops coſts then two pounds eleven ſhil- 


lings. 


% Four buſhels of barley ſow an acre, and, at two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence per . buſhel, come to ten ſhillings 
per acre, or, for the ſix crops, to three pounds. The 
difference then in the value of the ſeed in the two methods, 
is only nine ſhillings. . Now, let it be conſidered, that the 


ground is prepared, as to.manure, by the rye-crop for the 


former barley-crop, and by the crop of peas for the latter 


barley- crop; ſo that nothing need be charged on this ac- 


| of wheat, the farmer muſt be at great expence in manure, 


count : whereas, to prepare the ground for the two crops 


1 17 6 either in burning, or (which is generally much worſe) 


buying 


to the acre. Now the price of the former (according to 
the reaſonable ſtate above) is fix ſhillings and nine-pence 


would be to prepare it for the additional crops ; and that, 


down with hard corn; alſo, that it lies unſtirred every fourth 


« Am J imagined to reckon the expences of ſeed and 
| manure for two crops of wheat and two of blendings too 
high, when I put them on a par with thoſe of fix crops 


; RV E 


buying of lime, and leading it, or at leaſt in leading his 
own or bought dung; ſo that the nine ſhillings ſaved in 

the ſeed will go a very little way in this great expence. 

Beſides, the clover ſo opens and mellows the ground, and 

the dung occaſioned by eating of it, either at home or in 

the field, ſo enriches the ſoil, that much, if not all, the 
expence of manure for a crop of rye is ſaved; and this al- 

lows the farmer to lay his manure, otherwiſe needleſs, on 
to his barley-ground, and improves it for that crop, and 
the ſucceeding crops of clover and rye too; and on this 
account great deductions ſhould be made from the ex- 
pence of the three rye-crops compared with the three of 
| wheat at the head of this account; ſo that I am clearly of 
opinion, that, inſtead of there being any balance therein 

in favour of the wheat-growers, it would fall conſiderably 
on the ſide of the rye-growers. | 

<« In the laſt place, am I ſuppoſed to take the quantity 
of wheat on an acre too low? I anſwer, I take it from the 


courſe of the country where the compariſon is made; and 


RYE 


if greater crops are reaped elſewhere of wheat, ſo are there 
alſo of rye. 3 
. was lately aſſured, by a farmer on the eſtate ad. 
joining to this, that he has frequently reaped fifty- five 
buſhels of rye off an acre, and his father has reaped as 
much or more off the land in this eſtate. I am fully per- 
ſuaded it will be found, on enquiry, that one fixth in 
quantity, as I ſtate it, is too little in favour of rye, A 
{took of good rye uſually yields five pecks, or more, while 
a good ſtook of wheat, whoſe ſtalks are thicker, and bed 
leſs cloſe, and make much . leſs bands, ſeldom. yields fo 
much as a buſhel ; ſo that, if there be an equal number of 
ſtooks, as large as can be made, of each ſort, on an acre, 
there will be one fifth, or ſix buſhels in thirty more of rye 
than wheat, czt. par. as philoſophers ſpeak.” Muſeum 
Rufticum, vol. IV. pag. 345. 1 
RYE-GRASS. See the article Rav-Grass, , 


| AFFRON, a genus of plants with narrow graſs- 
like leaves, which have a white line running along 


bears on the top a purpliſh blue flower, deeply cut 
into ſegments : in the middle of the flower ariſes, among 
the ſtamina, a whitiſh piſtil, divided at the top into three 
chives or fleſhy filaments, the lower part of which is 
ſlender and pale coloured, the upper broader, of a deep 
orange red, and very finely indented about the ſides : theſe 
filaments, carefully picked, and preſſed together into cakes, 
are the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, and 
flowers in autumn. | 
As ſaffron grows at preſent moſt plentifully in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and has grown formerly in ſeveral other 
counties of England, the method of culture does not, I 
believe, vary much in any of them; and therefore I 
judge it ſufficient to ſet down here the obſervations 
which I employed proper perſons, in different ſeaſons to 
make, in the years 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1728, up 
and down all that large tract of ground that lies between 
Saffron-Walden and Cambridge, in a circle of about ten 
miles diameter. | 
In that county ſaffron has been cultivated ; and there- 
fore it may reaſonably be expected, that the inhabitants 
thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it than they 
are any where elſe. ; 
I ſhall begin with the choice and preparation of the 
ground: the greateſt part of the tract already mentioned 
is an open level denn with few incloſures; and the 
cuſtom there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two years, 


planted upon fallow ground, and, all other things being 
J the middle: the ſtalk is ſhort and undivided, and | 


before. | 


and let the land be fallow the third. Saffron is always 


alike, they prefer that which has borne barley the year 


The ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, of 
leſs than one ; and, in chooſing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well expofed, the ſoil not 
poor, nor a very {tiff clay, but temperate dry mould, ſuch 
as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an hazel-colour ; 
though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the colour of the 
mould is pretty much neglected. | 

The ground being made choice of about Lady-day, or 
the beginning of April, it muſt be carefully plowed, the 
furrows being drawn much cloſer together, and deeper, 
the ſoil will allow it, than it is done for any kind of corn; 
and, accordingly, the charge is better. R 

About five weeks after, during any time in the mon 
of May, they lay between twenty and thirty loads of dung 
upon each acre ; and, having ſpread it with eat _> 
they plow it in as before; the ſhorteſt rotten dung is the 
beſt; and the farmers, who ay n l 
making it, ſpare no pains to make it good, bel | 
a en. price for it. About Midſummer rg 
plow a third time, and, between every ſixteen feet an Ko 
half or pole in breadth, they leave a broad ew er 
trench, which ſerves both as a boundary to the leve ws 
parcels, when there are ſeveral proprietors to one 
ſure, and to throw the weeds in at the proper ſeaſon. TP" 

To this head likewiſe belongs the fencing of the gro "= 
becauſe moſt commonly, though not always, that ipeſdre 
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before they plant. The fences conſiſt of what they call 
dead hedges, or hurdles, to keep out not only cattle of all 
ſorts, but eſpecially bares, which would otherwiſe feed on 
the ſaffron leaves during the winter. | 

About the weather we need only obſerve, that the hot- 
teſt ſummers are certainly the beſt : and therewith, if 
there be gentle ſhowers from time to time, they can hardly 
miſs of a plentiful crop, if the extreme cold, ſnow; or 
rain of the foregoing winter have not prejudiced the 
heads. | | | 

The next general part of the culture of ſaffron, is 
planting or ſetting the roots: the only inſtrument uſed 
for which is a narrow ſpade, commonly termed a ſpit- 
ſhovel. | N | 

The time of planting is commonly in July, a little 
ſooner or later, according as the weather anſwers. The 
method is this : one man with his ſpit-ſhovel ariſes be- 
tween three and four inches of earth, and throws it before 
him about ſix or more inches; two perſons, generally wo- 
men, following with heads, place them in the. fartheſt 
edge of the trench he makes, at three inches diſtance from 
each other, or thereabouts : as ſoon as the digger or ſpitter 
has gone once the breadth of the ridge, he begins again at 
the other fide, and digging, as before, covers the roots 
laſt ſet, and makes the ſame room for the ſetters to place 
a new row, at the ſame diſtance from the firſt as they are 
from one another: thus they go on, till a whole ridge, 
containing commonly one rod, is planted ; and the only 
nicety in digging is, to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtratum 
of earth untouched, to lie under the roots; and, in ſet- 
ting, to place the roots directly upon their bottom. 

What ſort of roots are to be preferred, ſhall be ſhewn 
under the fourth head; but it muſt be obſerved in this 
place, that formerly, when roots were very dear, they 
did not plant them ſo thick as they do now; and that they 
have always ſome regard to the ſize of the roots, placing 
the largeſt at a greater diſtance than the ſmaller ones. 

The quantity of roots, planted in an acre, is generally 
about ſixteen quarters, or one hundred and twenty-eight 
buſhels, which, according to the diſtances left between 
them, as before aſſigned, and ſuppoſing all to be an inch 
in diameter one with another, ought to amount to three 
hundred and ninety two thouſand and forty in number. 
From the time that the roots are planted, till about the 
beginning of September, or ſometimes later, there is no 
more labour about them ; but as they then begin to ſpire, 
and are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, which is 
known by digging a few out of the earth, the ground 
muſt be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe, and the weeds, 


&c. raked into the furrows, otherwiſe they would hinder | 


the growth of the plants. 
In ſome time after appear the ſaffron flowers ; and this 


leads us to the third branch of our preſent method. The 


flowers are gathered as well before as after they are full 
blown ; and the moſt proper time for this is early in the 
morning. The owners of the ſaffron get together a ſuffi- 
cient number of hands, who place themſelves in different 
parts of the field, pull off the whole flowers, and throw 
handful by handful into a baſket, and ſo continue till all 
the flowers are gathered, which happens commonly about 
ten or eleven o'clock. Having then carried home all they 
have got, they immediately ſpread them upon a large ta- 
ble, and fall to picking out the filamenta ſtyli, or chives, 
and together with them a pretty long proportion of the 
ſtylus itſelf, or ſtring to which they are joined; the reſt 
of the flower they throw away as uſeleſs. The next morn- 
ing they return into the field again, whether it be wet or 
dry, weather; and ſo on daily, even on Sundays, till the 
Whole crop be gathered. 2 
The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the next 
labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. The kiln 
15 built upon a thick plank, that it may be removed from 
place to place, ſupported by four ſhort legs: the outſide 
of eight pieces of wood about three inches thick, in form 
of a quadrangular frame, about twelve inches ſquare at 
the bottom on the inſide, and twenty-two inches at top ; 
which is likewiſe equal to the perpendicular height of ir. 
On the foreſide is left a hole about eight inches ſquare, 
and four inches above the plank, through which the fire 
is put in. Over all the reſt laths are laid pretty thick, 
Clole to one another, and nailed to the frame already men- 
a 
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tioned; and then ate plaiſtered over on both ſides, as are 
alſo the planks at bottom very thick, to ſerve for an hearth. 


the ſides of the kiln; and likewiſe to two rollers, or 
moveable pieces of wood, which are turned by wedges of 
(crews; in order to ſtretch the cloth; Inftead of the 
hair-cloth, many people now uſe a net-work, or iron 
wire, with which it is obſerved that the ſaffron dries 
ſooner, and with a leſs quantity of fuel: but the difficulty 
in preſerving the ſaffron from burning, makes the hait- 
cloth be preferred by the.niceſt judges in drying. | 
The kiln is placed in a = part of the houſe ; and 
they begin by laying five or ſix ſheets of white paper on 
the hair-cloth, upon which they ſpread. the wet ſaffron,” 
between two and three inches thick ; this they cover with 
other ſheets of paper, and over theſe lay a coarſe blanket 
five or ſix times doubled; or, inſtead thereof, a canvas 
pillow filled with ſtraw; and, after the fire has been 


having a large weight upon it. 3 
At firſt they give it a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the 


ſcorching, and ſo of ſpoiling all that is on the kiln. 
When it has been thus dried about an hour, they take 
off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and take the 
ſaffron off from that which lies next it; raiſing, at the 
ſame time, the edges of the cake with a knife; then, 
laying on the paper again, they ſlide in another board be- 
tween the hair-cloth and under papers, and turn both pa- 
pers and ſaffron upſide down; afterwards covering them, 
as above. | | 2 | 
This ſame heat is continued for an hour longer ; then 
they look on the cake again, free it from the papers, and 
turn it : then they cover it, and lay on. the weight, as be- 
fore. If nothing happens amiſs during theſe firſt two hours, 
they reckon the danger to be over: for they have nothing 
more to do, but to keep a gentle fire, and to turn their 
cakes every half-hour, till thoroughly dry: for the doing 
of which as it ought, there are required full twenty-four 
hours. | | 
In drying the layer plump chives they uſe nothing 
more, but towards the latter end of the crop, when theſe 
come to be ſmaller, they ſprinkle the cake with a little 
ſmall beer, to make it ſweat as it ought ; and they begin 
now to think, that uſing two linen cloths next the cake, 
inſtead of two innermoſt papers, may be of ſome advan- 
tage in dfying : but this practice is followed as yet but by 
few. | PI | 
Their fire may be made of any kind of fuel ; but that 
which ſmokes the leaſt is beſt ; and charcoal, for that rea- 
ſon, is preferred to any other. 1 
What quantity of ſaffron a firſt crop will produce, is 
very uncertain ; ſometimes five or ſix pounds of wet chives 
are got from one root; ſometimes not above one or two; 


ther and dry it. But this is always to be obſerved, that a- 
bout five pounds of wet ſaffron go to make one pound of 
dry, for the firſt three weeks of the crop; and ſix pounds 
during the laſt week; and, now the heads are planted very 
thick, two pounds of dried ſaffron may, at a medium, be 
allowed to an acre for the firſt crop, and twenty-four 
pounds for the two remaining; the third being conſidera- 
bly larger than the ſecond. ; | | 

In order to obtain theſe, there is only a repetition to be 
made every year of the labour of hoeing, gathering, pick- 
ing, and drying, in the ſame manner as before ſer down, 
without the addition of any thing new ; except that they 
let cattle into the field, ** the leaves are decayed, to 
feed upon the weeds; or, perhaps, mow them for the 
ſame uſe. | | 8 

About the Midſummer after the third crop is gathered, 
the roots muſt be all taken up and tranſplanted: the 
management requiſite for which is the fourth thing to be 
treated of. To take up the ſaffron heads, or break up the 
ground, as the term is, they ſometimes plow it, ſome- 
times uſe a forked kind of hoe, called a pattock, and 
then the ground is harrowed once or twice over; during 
all which time of plowing or digging, and harrowing, 
fifteen or more people will find work enough to follow 


and l BER; as they are turned up 


a They 


Over the mouth or wideſt part goes an hair- cloth, fixed to 
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lighted for ſome time, the whole is covered with a board, 


chives ſweat, as their expreſſion is; and in this, if they. 
do not uſe a great deal of care, they are in danger of 


and ſometimes not enough to make it worth while to ga- 
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They are next to be carried to the houſe in facks, 
and there cleaned and raiſed: this labour conſiſts in elean- 
ing the roots thoroughly from earth, and from the remains 
of old roots, old involucra, and excreſcences; and thus 
they become fit to be planted in new ground immediately, 


or to be kept for ſome time, without danger of ſpoiling. 
The quantity of roots taken up, in proportion to thoſe 


which were planted, is uncertain ;' but, at a medium, it 
may. be ſaid, that, allowing for all the accidents which 
happen to them in the ground, and in breaking up from 
each acre, may be had twenty-four quarters of clean roots, 


\ all fit to be planted. 


The owners are ſure to chuſe for their own uſe the 
largeſt, plumpeſt, and fatteſt roots; but do leaſt of all 
approve the longeſt-pointed ones, which they call ſpickets, 
or ſpickards ; for very ſmall round or flat roots are ſome- 
times obſerved to flower. This is the whole culture of 
ſaffron in the county abovementioned; and we have only 
now to conſider the charges and profits which may be 
ſuppoſed, one year with another, to attend that branch of 
agriculture ; and of theſe I have drawn up the following 
computation for 'one' acre of ground, according to the 
price of labour in this county. 50 


| | 6, $6: 6 
Rent for three years 3 00 o 
Plowing for three years o 18 © 
Dunging 3.32... 9 
Hedging 1 16 O 
Spitting and ſetting the heads © 03 © 
Weeding or pairing the ground I 4 O 
Gathering and picking the flowers .-D 0 01 
Drying the flowers RN 
Inſtruments of labour for three years, with the q A | 
| kiln, about 5 WO IM 
Plowing the ground once, and harrowing twice © 12 © 
Gathering the ſaffron heads 8 1 80 © 

0 


Raiſing the heads x 13 


Total charge 23 12, 0 


This calculation is made upon ſappoſition, than an acre 
of ground yields twenty-ſix pounds of net ſaffron in three 
years; which I ſtated only as a mean quantity between the 
greateſt and the leaſt ; and therefore the price of faffron 
muſt be judged accordingly; which I think cannot be 
done better than by fixing it at thirty ſhillings per pound ; 
fince, in plentiful years, it is ſold at twenty, and is ſome- 
times worth three or four pounds: at this rate, twenty- 
fix pounds of ſaffron are worth thirty-nine pounds; and 
the net profits of an acre af ground, producing ſaffron, 
will, in three years, amount to fifteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings, or about five pounds four ſhillings yearly. 

This, I ſay, may be reckoned: the net profit of an acre 
of ſaffron, ſuppoſing that all the labour were to be hired 
for ready money : but, as the planter and family do a con- 
ſiderable part of- the work themſelves, ſome of this ex- 
pence is ſaved : that is, by planting ſaffron, he may not 
only reaſonably expect clear about five pounds yearly. per 


' acre, but alſo to maintain himſelf and family for ſome 


part of each year: and it is upon this ſuppoſition only, 
that the reſult of other computations can be ſaid to have 
any tolerable degree of exactneſs; but the calculations 
themſelves are undoubtedly very. inaccurate, 

I have ſaid nothing here concerning the charge in buy- 
ing, or profits in ſelling the ſaffron heads ; becauſe, in 
many large tracts of ground, theſe muſt at length balance 


one another, while the quantity of ground planted yearly 


continues the ſame; which has been pretty much the 
caſe for ſeveral years paſt. Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Numb. 405. G 5 
SAGE, the name of a well known plant, much cul- 
tivated in kitchen-gardens. | 
Sage is moſt commonly propagated by flips 3: not only 
becauſe its ſeeds cannot always be obtained perfect in this 
country ; but alſo, becauſe that is by much the eaſieſt and 
moſt expeditious way. Theſe ſlips ſhould be planted a- 
bout the beginning of April, in a ſhady border, where 


they will ſoon take root, if they are watered now and 


then in caſe the ſeaſon be dry. When they are grown 


S Al 


into the places where they are to remain. This 

in a dry foil, where. they may enjoy the tor reg 
ſun: for if they are left to remain in moiſt ground . 
ſhady ſituation, they will not well bear the inclemenc of 
the winter: neither will they be ſo hardy, or ſo hight 
flavoured, if they are ſet in a rich ſoil, as when they kx 
on a barren, dry, and rocky ſpot. / Keeping them clear 
from weeds is the principal part of their culture. The 


ral years: but their tops ſhould: not be cropped 
for uſe, left: the plants ſhould: become 0 80, — _ 
ſhould not be a due ſucceſſion of young ſhoots. The 
ſureſt way to obtain this, is to ſet a parcel of new {ji g 
every other year. The fide ſhoots, and tops of the-bal. 
ſamic or tea ſage, which is generally. dried and kept for 
uſe, ſhould be gathered in a very dry day, in the fummer : 
but thoſe of the other ſorts are beſt when taken green from 
the plants. FCC 
The ſpecies of ſage moſt uſually cultivated in the 
kitchen-garden, are, the large broad leaved ſort, of which 
the common green, the wormwood, the variegated preen 
the red, and the variegated red, are only accidental varia. 
tions; the tea ſage abovementioned, which alſo has broad 
leaves, but more jagged at their edges; and the ſmall, or 
rather narrow, hoary leaved ſage, commonly called ſage 
of virtue. All the other ſorts of this plant are cultivated 
for variety, more than for uſe, 2 

Sage in general flowers about the latter end of June, 
and beginning of July ; and whenever its ſeeds ripen in 
this country, which is but ſeldom, it is in autumn. 
SAIN T FOIN, or Sarnroiv, the name given by the 
French, and continued by us to a ſpecies of plant, fre- 
quently uſed for the food of cattle, either freſh or dried ; 
it is called holy-hay, or wholeſome hay, from its excellent 
nutritive quality. The talks of the piant are commonly 
about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to five or 
[1x feet, and. it has tufts of red flowers of three, four, or 
five inches in length. | 5 5-13, 5 

This plant will make a forty times greater increaſe in 
poor ground than the common turf ; and this is owing to 
its having a long perpendicular root, of that kind, called 
tap roots, which ſinks to a great depth to attract its 
nouriſhment. The length of this root is ſcarce to be cre- 
dited by any but thoſe who have ſeen it; it is frequently 
drawn out of the ground to the length of twelve or four- 
— _ but it is ſaid to be often thirty feet or more in 
ength. By 

The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant 
never ſucceeds well in any land, where there is not an un- 
der ſtratum of ſtone, or chalk, or ſome other hard mat- 
ter, to ſtop its running ; but that otherwiſe it ſpends itſelf 
in root, and comes to nothing aboveground. This 1s an 
error. too groſs to need much refutation. It is certain, 
that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach and guts 
are to animals, the more and larger roots any ant 
has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the better it 
thrives. | | 

Saintfoin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard under ſoil to obſtruct their paſſage. An under 
ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the water, and 
chilling and rotting their roots. . 
| The long root of ſaintfoin has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 
every way; there are of the ſame kind all the way down, 
as the roots go, but they grow ſhorter and ſhorter all the 
way. Any dry land may be made to produce this valus- 
ble and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor, but the 
richeſt and. beft land will produce the beſt crops of it. 
| The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling, but the earth 
muſt be very well prepared, and the ſeed well ordered, ar 
elſe very little of it will grow. The heads of theſe ſeeds 
are ſo large, and their necks ſo weak, that, if they 
much more than half an inch deep, they are not able to 
riſe through the incumbent mould; and, if they are 5 
covered, they will be malted, as the farmers expreſs it; 
that is, it will ſend out its root while it lies above-grou”” 
and be killed by the air; and whether the farmer plants 
bad ſeed that will not grow, or good ſeed that is buried or 


ſtrong enough to be removed, they ſhould be taken up 


| malted, the event will be the ſame. The ground wi 


with a ball. of earth about their roots, and tranſplanted 


„or in a 


roots of all the common garden ſorts of ſage will laſt ſeve. 


under- 
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© Jerftocked with plants. A buſhel of feed to an acre of | 


land is full twenty ſeeds to each ſquare foot of land ; but, 
; there is ſome difference in the largeneſs of the feeds, 
hers is no abſolute certainty as to this calculation. The 
worſt ſeaſons for planting it are the beginning of winter, 
and the drought of ſummer ; the beſt is the beginning of 
the ſpring 3 
and is not 

me farmers. _ 1 
_ the ſaintfoin, 


ſown together: with corn, as is the practice of 


it is beſt done by drilling in the horſe-hoeing way 
in this caſe it is not much liable to be killed by the lodging 
of the corn, as the drilled corn ſeldom falls at all, and, 
when it does, never falls fo low as the ſown corn. 
The quantity of ſeed to be drilled upon an acre of land 
will depend wholly upon the goodneſs of it; for there is 
ſome ſeed df which not one in ten will ſtrike, whereas in 
ood ſeed not one in twenty will fail. The method of 
Enowink the goodneſs, is, by fowing a certain number of 
the ſeeds, and ſeeing how many plants are produced by 
them. The external ſigns of the ſeeds being good are, 


of a light grey or blue colour, and ſometines of a ſhining 


2s that is owing ſometimes to the letting it receive the wet 

in the field, not to its being half rot ed in the heap. | 
Tf the kernel be cut a- croſs, and appear greeniſn and 
freſh, it is a cettain ſign that it is good. If it be of a 
yellowiſh colour, and friable, and look thin and pitted, 
they are bad ſigns. The quantity of ſeeds allawed to' the 
acre in the-drill way is much leſs than that by fowing, and 
is to be computed according to the number of plants that 
are to be allowed in that ſpace, allowing for the common 
caſualties; It is not neceſlary to be exact in this calcula- 
tion, or to ſay whether two, three, or four hundred plants 
are to be allowed to a ſquare perch ; neither is it poſſible 


live out of thoſe that come up; for ſometimes the grub 
takes them when they have only the two firft leaves, and 
the crop is greatly diminiſhed by this means. Four gal- 
lons of good ſeed to an acre of land will cover it with 
plants, when judiciouſſy managed. D | 
Single plants of ſaintfoin make the greateſt crops ; but 
the farmers, in: general, plant them ſo cloſe, that they 
ftarve one another. The ſingle plants always run the 
deepeſt, and thoſe which do ſo will always draw moſt 
noũtiſhment. The plants which ſtand Trowded ſtarve one 
another, and often die after a few years ; but the ſingle 
ones grow to a valt bigneſs, and are every year better and 
better. COT | | | 
The beſt way to calculate how many plants are to be al- 
lowed to a perch, is to compute how much hay each ſingle 
large plant will produce; for, if kept lingle, and well cul- 
tivated, they will all be large ones. ithout culture, 
theſe plants never arrive at a fourth part of the fize that 
they do with it. The hay of a large ſingle cultivated 
plant will weigh more than half a pound, a hundred 
and twelve plants upon a ſquare perch, weighing but a 
quarter of a pound a piece, one with another, amount to 
two tons to an acre. If ſaintfoin be planted on ſome ſorts 
of land early in the ſpring and hoed, it will ſometimes 
produce a crop the following ſummer; in a garden the 
ſeeds ſown in Ae, will yield plants of two feet high 
that will flower in the month of June following; and, 
though March be froſty, the young plants ſeldom ſuffer by 
it. This ſhews, that this plant is naturally a quick 
grower ; but the farmers uſually plant it on poor or cold 
land, and give it too little culture, which make it back- 
ward, and flow of growth with them. The poor land, 
uſually allotted to this plant, alſo makes it generally yield 
but one crop a year, but on a rich land it will yield two 
very good crops annually, with a moderate ſhare of cul- 
ture and management. 3 | . 
The farmer who expects to make a profit of this plant 


muſt not expect a good crop the firſt year. N othing is ſo 


injurious to ſaintfoin as its flanding too thick; it it be 


ſown fo thick as to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, the 


plants will ſtarve one another for ever after 3 but, if the 


owner will be content to place them ſo thinly as to have | 


but a {mall crop che firſt year, they will increaſe prodigi- 


and it is always ſtrongeſt when planted alone, 


If barley, oats, or any other corn, ſown | 
happen to be lodged afterwards, it 
kills the young ſaintfoin. If it be planted with any other | 
corn, 


— 


| cultivate. 
| it ſucceeds beſt in good ſoils, yet it will grow even on dry 


ouſly, and every ſucceeding crop will be better and better. 
When ſaintfoin is well hoed, it will grow as much in 4 
fortnight as it would otherwiſe do in fix weeks; and this 
quick growing is of advantage to it every way, not only 
making the plants large, but of better nourithment to the 
cattle, whether they are eaten green or made into hay. 
The proper be to drill this plant for the horſe- 


hoeing hoſbandry is at double rows with eight inch parti- 


tions between them, and thirty inch intervals between, 


every two and two. Theſe intervals need only be hoed 


alternately, leaving every other interval for making the 


hay on. This method of hoeing is of vaſt advantage, and 


poor land by means of it will always produce two crops a 
year. The land is always to be perfectly cleared of graſs 
defore the ſowing the faintfoin, and the lumps of earth - 


carefully broken. But no harcowing is to be allowed after 


it is drilled, for that would bury it; and; and it is not 
proper to roll it at all, unleſs for the fake of barley, when 


they are ſown together; and when that is done, it ſhould 


be with, a light roller, and in dry weather. . This ſhould 
be done lengthwiſe of the rows, and as ſoon as it is drill- 


ed; if it be not done at this time, it is beſt to ſtay three 
that the huſk is of a- bright colour, and the kernel plump, | 


weeks before it is done, that the necks of the young ſaint- 


foin may not be broken. | 
black. The ſeed may be good, though the huſk be black, 


No cattle are to be ſuffered to come in the firſt winter 
upon the ſaintfoin, after the corn is out, among which it 

was ſown. Their feet would injure it hy treading the 
ground hard, as much as their mouths by cropping it, and 
it would never come to good. Sheep ſhould not be ſuf- 


fered to come at it, even the following ſummer and win- 


ter. One acre of drilled faintfoin; conſidering the diffe- 
rence of the quantity and goodneſs of the crop, is worth 


two acres of ſown ſaintfoin on the ſame land, though the 
expence of drilling be twenty times leſs than that of ſow- 


ing. The firſt winter is the time to lay on manure after 


the corn is reaped off. Pot-aſhes, or the like, are very 


proper, and a ſmall quantity of them will do, as there are 
to know beforehand the preciſe number of plants that may 


at this time no other plants to partake of the benefit, but 


the young crop has it all; and the young plants, being 
thus made ſtrong at firſt, will continue ſo, and be long the 
better for it. Try 


It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 
hoeing-way there is no neceſſity for any manure at all. 
Some farmers ſow eight or ten buſhels of the ſeed of ſaint- 
foin to an acre along with their corn, with intent that it 
ſhould kill all the other weeds ; but the conſequence is, 


that the plants ſtand cloſe, and ſtarve one another, and 


are no bigger than where the plant grows wild on the 
hills in Calabria, where it is ſo ſmall and ſeemingly deſ- 
picable a plant, that it ſeems a wonder that any body 
ſhould be tempted to think of cultivating it: yet, when 
rightly managed, it ſeems capable of being as uſeful a plant 
as any in the world. Where theſe plants ſtand fo thick, 
they draw out all the nouriſhment from the ground, in a 
few years, and ſo die, though manured ever fo carefully, 
dix or ſeven years ſeems their greateſt duration; whereas 
when the ſeed is drilled in, and the plants are horſe-hoed, 
they will be as ſtrong and vigorous as ever, at thirty years 


ſtanding. 


Some people who have turned their thoughts to huſ- 
bandry, have been of opinion, that the cytiſus would ſuc- 
ceed better with us than the ſaintfoin; it is probable 
enough that it would grow well ; but the labour of ſheer- 
ing it would, with us, whege the pay of ſervants is ſo dear, 
run away with the greateſt part of the profits of the crop. 

Lucerne is another thing which many have thought of 
introducing among us in the place of ſaintfoin, but it re- 
quires ſo much care to ſuit it with a proper ſoil, that, what- 
ever are the profits of it, it never can be ſo general as ſaint- 
foin. Tull's Horſe hoeing Huſbandry. ET 

Saintfoin, ſays Mr. Duhamel, deſerves the farmer's ut- 
moſt attention, as one of the moſt profitable plants he can 
It will do on almoſt any land; and though 


barren ſpots, where ſcarce any other graſs can live; pro- 
vided its roots be not chilled by a cold clay, or other ſub- 
ſtance which retains water: and it has this farther advan- 


tage, that it may be mowed at different degrees of ripeneſs, 
with nearly the ſame profit. 


1. It may be mowed before it is in bloom, for it is 
then admirable food for horned cattle; and when cut thus 


early, 


4 


3 


early, it yields a ſecond crop, which makes ample amends | 


for what was loſt by not letting the firſt come to its full 
growth. This early cutting is likewiſe attended with an- 
other benefit, which is, that it purges cattle, in the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, and thereby frees them from diſ- 
orders occaſioned by the winter's cold, or dry food. 

2. If the weather be rainy, the ſaintfoin may be left 
ſtanding till it is in bloom; when it ſtill is excellent fod- 
der for cows. But care muſt be taken in making it into 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as they are very 
apt to do: for cattle are ſo fond of theſe flowers, that they 
often induce them to eat the reſt of the plant. | 

3. If the rain continues, the ſaintfoin may be left ſtand- 
ing till ſome of its ſeeds are formed, and the crop will 
then be the more plentiful; not only becauſe it will have 
attained its full growth, but likewiſe becauſe its leaves, 
being more ſubſtantial, diminiſh leſs in drying. It is not 
indeed, then, quite ſo ſweet as before; but horſes eat it 
readily, becauſe they love to feel between their teeth the 
ſeeds, which now begin to be formed. 

Mr. Tull ſays this fodder is ſo excellent, that horſes 
need no oats when they are fed with it. He affirms that 
he kept a team of horſes with it a whole year in good 
plight, without giving them any oats, though they were 
worked hard all the time. - He adds, that he fattened 
ſheep with it, in leſs time than others which were fed 
with corn. But the hay of this plant can never be ſo good 
as when it is cultivated with the horſe-hoe : for in the com- 
mon huſbandry, it bloſſoms almoſt as ſoon as it is out of 

the ground. | CE? 
4. If the ſeaſon continues rainy, it may be more ad- 
viſeable to let the ſaintfoin remain ſtanding, than to run the 
hazard of having it rot upon the ground: for then the 
feed will ripen, and nearly. make up for the .loſs of the 
fodder ; not only becauſe it will fetch a good price, but al- 
ſo becauſe two buſhels of it will go as far in feeding of 
horſes, as three buſhels of oats ; and cattle in general, as 
well as poultry, are extremely fond of it. 
The firſt of theſe ſorts of ſaintfoin hay, cut before the 
bloom, is Mr. Tull's virgin hay, which, he ſays, is the 
beſt beyond compariſon, and has not its equal, in the 
world, except lucerne. He gives the next place to the ſe- 
cond ſort, cut whilſt in bloom, and ſays that an acre of 
tand, well cultivated, may yield three tons of this bloſ- 
ſomed hay: and he eſteems the third fort, which he calls 
the full grown, many degrees inferior to either of the 
former; though it yields a greater crop, becauſe it has 
grown to its full bulk, and ſhrinks but little in dry- 
ing. 
Even the faintfoil that has yielded its ſeed, may be 
cut down and dried; and when other fodder is ſcarce, 
this will be better food for horſes and large cattle, than 
the coarſe hay of flowed meadows, or any kind of ſtraw. 

The manner of making ſaintfoin hay is thus directed by 
Mr. Duhamel. L | 

In a day or two after the ſaintſoin has been mowed, it 
will be dry on the upper ſide, if the weather be good. The 
ſwarths, or mowed rows, ſhould then be turned, not 
fingly, but two and two together: for by thus turning 
them in pairs, double the ſpace of ground is left betwixt 
pair and pair, and this needs but once raking, whereas, 
if the ſwarths were turned ſingly, that is, all the ſame 
way, the ground would require as much raking again. 

As ſoon as both ſides of the ſwarths are a little dry, they 
ſhould be made up into ſmall cocks, the ſame day they 
are turned, if poſſible : for when the ſaintfoin is in cock, a 
leſs part of it will bg expoſed to the injuries of the night, 
than when it lies Rattered upon the field. The ſun and 
dew would exhauſt almoſt all its juices, in this laſt caſe, 
in leſs than a week's time. 

Theſe little cocks of ſaintfoin may be ſafely made into 
larger ones, without waiting for their being ſo thoroughly 
dry as thoſe of common hay ought to be before they are 

laid together : becauſe common hay, by ſinking down 
_ cloſer, excludes the air neceſſary for keeping it ſweet z ſo 
that if the weather prevents its being frequently ſtirred and 
opened, it will heat, turn yellow, and be ſpoiled ; whereas 


ſaintfoin, by admitting the air more freely, becauſe its ſtalks 


are leſs flexible, will remain much longer without any dan- 
ger of fermenting. | 


the middle of each cock, where it wil 
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Saintfoin hay is never better than when it has been dried 
by the wind only, without the aſſiſtance of the fun, A 
little rain, or a miſt, which will turn common hay, clo. 
ver, and even lucerne, black; will do no hurt to [og 


foin, 'which is not really 
field. 1 8751 

If the weather threatens rain, and the ſaintfoin is not yet 
dry, it may be laid in cocks, without fear of its heating, 
provided a large baſket, or buſhy faggot, be ſet up G 

ſerve for a vent. 

hole, through which the ſuperfluous moiſture of the ha 
will tranſpire. DO 5 Nt * 

As ſoon as all danger of its heating is over, theſe coc 
ſhould be made into 1 and ran. br That . 
laid up quite dry, will come out of the rick of a green co- 
Tour : that which has heated much in the rick, will look 
brown. A | 3 

It requires ſome experience to know at what degree of 
ripeneſs it is beſt to cut the ſeeded ſaintfoin ; becauſe all its 
ſeeds do not ripen at the ſame time. Some ears bloſſom 


ſpoiled, till it rots upon the 


part, and continues to blow gradually upward, for man 

days; ſo that before the flower is gone off at the top, the 
ſeeds are almoſt filled at the bottom. By this means, if 
the cutting be deferred till the top ſeeds are quite ripe, the 
lower, which are the beſt, would ſhed, and be loſt. The 
beſt time, therefore, to cut it, is when: the greateſt: part of 
the ſeed is well filled, the firſt blown ripe, and the laſt 
blown beginning to be full. The unripe- ſeeds will ripen 
after cutting, and be, in all reſpedts, as good as thoſe that 
were ripe before. Some, for want of obſerving. this, have 
ſuffered their ſaintſoin ſeed to ſtand till all of it has ſhed, 


ee o dn Rl pirei nd; de hy 
Saintfoin ſhould never be cut in the heat of the day, 
while the ſun ſhines out; for then much, even of the un- 
ripe ſeed, will ſhed in mowing. - The right time for this 
work, is the morning or the evening, when the dew has 
rendered the plants ſupple. > ffi Hott ane Hog re 
If the weather is fine and clear, the ſaintfoin will ſoon 
dry ſufficiently in the ſwarths, without turning them: but 
if any rain has fallen, and there is a neceſſity for turning 
them, it ſhould be done very gently, while they are moiſt, = 
and not two ſwarths together, as in the other hay made of 
ſaintfoin before it has ſeeded. If the ſwarths are turned 
with the handle of the rake, it is beſt to raiſe up the car- 
ſides firſt, and Jet the ſtub- ſide reſt on the ground in turn- 
ing: but if it is done with the teeth of the rake, let the 
ſtub-fide be lifted up, and the ears reſted on the earth. 
If faintfoin be cocked at all, the ſooner it is done, the 
better ; becauſe, if the ſwarths are dry, much of the ſeed 
will be loſt in ſeparating them; the ears being entangled 
together. When moiſt, the ſeed ſticks faſt in the eat; 
but when dry, it drops out with the leaſt touch or 
ſhaking. | N 
» There are two ways of threſhing it: the one in the 
field, the other in the barn. The firſt cannot be done but 
in very fine weather, and while the ſun ſhines in the mid- 
dle of the day. The beſt manner of performing this, st0 
have a large ſheet pegged down to the ground, for to 
men to threſh on with their flails, while two others bring 
them freſh ſupplies in a ſmaller ſheet, and two more clear 
away the hay that has been threſhed. The ſeed is emptied 
out of the larger ſheet, and riddled through a large eve» 
to ſeparate it from the chaff and broken ſtalks ; after whic 
it is put into ſacks, and carried into the barn to be winnoV- 
ed, Care ſhould be taken not to let the hay get wet, be- 
cauſe it would then be ſpoiled. PR 
A very important, and at the ſame time very difficult 
article, is the keeping of the ſeed that has been thre C 
in the field, without having ever been wetted. If k. 
winnowed immediately, and only a little of it lad w_ 
a great heap, or put into a ſack, it will ferment to 1 
degree, in a few days, that the greateſt part of it W | 
its vegetative quality. During that fermentation, " 
be very hot, and ſmell ſour. Spreading it waar? 2 (wer 
floor, though but ſeven or eight inches thick, will Aber 
no end, unleſs it be frequently and regularly turn Nis 
day and night, until the heating it over: but 3 1 
will not make its colour keep ſo bright as that which! 


well houſed, well dried, and threſhed in the winter. = 


| 


þ 


before others; every ear begins bloſſoming at its lower 
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laſt, laid up unthreſhed, will keep without any. danger of 


ſpoiling, becauſe it daes not-lie cloſe enough to heat. T he 
beſt way to preſerve the ſeed threſhed in the field, is, to 
lay a layer of ſtraw upon a barn floor, and upon that a 
thin layer of ſeed, then another layer of ſtraw, at 
ther layer of ſeed, and fo on alternately. By this means 
the ſeed mixing with the ſtraw, will be kept cool, and 
come out in the ſpring with as green a colour as when it 

was put in. we . 3H bo 
The following method is followed in cultivating ſaint- 
foin in the Iſle of Thanet. 165 1 
Though the lands in general here are very rich ane 
fruitful, owing to the good tillage, and the quantity of 
manure they enjoy, yet at ſome diſtance from the ſea they 
bave land which is very barten and thin by nature; never- 
theleſs, even this indifferent land they farm to the greateſt 
dvantage. In theſe ſoils the farmers ſow faintfoin or 
F rench graſs with great ſucceſs, having ſometimes W W— 
loads of hay on an acre. _ 55 5 
This graſs thrives beſt in theſe parts, on a thin coat of 
earth with a chalky bottom; it ;puſhes its long tap-root 
deep into the chalk, and extracts thence a nouriſhment, 
which is out of the reach of almoſt any other plant. 
The land muſt always be exceedingly well prepared, 
before they attempt to put the ſeed in the ground; it has 
frequent plowings, and every the leaſt appearance of a weed 
or root of graſs is diligently picked off: graſs in particular 
is a very great enemy to this: plant ; without the utmoſt 


— 


1 
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care it ſoon choaks and deſtroys it. They ſow this ſeed in, 
April, either at the beginning, middle, or latter end of the 
month, according to the ſeaſon: dry weather is beſt, pro- 


vided it does not long continue : however, a little rain in | 
— ſoils does no great hurt. The quantity of ſeed 
they allow to an acre is five buſhels; of courſe. it is ſown 

very thick. It does not lie any great length of time in 
the ground: when it is come up, they carefully hoe and 
| weed it, to keep down the roguery and graſs : this puts 
the plants forward, and makes them fo vigorous and ftrong, 
that they will of themſelves keep down the graſs, eſpecially 
in theſe chalky bottoms, where. graſs does not thrive well, 


and is not apt to coat land with turf, 
Saintfoin uſed formerly to hold good in theſe parts for 


twenty years together, but it does not now of late years laſt | 
ſo long: this is probably owing to their want of care in 
chuſing their ſeed, which ſurprizes me, conſidering what 
good farmers they in general are. They get, it is true, | 
ey can, the beſt ſeed the iſland affords : but it would | 
certainly be a much better way were they now and then to 


procure ſome rance: for it was 


a finer growth from 
s far as I can underſtand, it firſt came 


| hither, about the latter end of Charles the Second's reign ; | 


and I do not bear from the inhabitants that they ever re- 
member the iraporting any more ſince. | e 
The climate of France is more natural to it; of 
courſe the ſeed comes to greater perfection there, whilſt, 
on the contrary, in England, that, as well as many 
other crops, is apt to degenerate after a certain number of 
ears. | | | | 
f Where this crop takes, it is very advantageous to the 
farmer; it yields him for many years plenty of excellent 
fodder, and that upon land which would otherwiſe, per- 
haps, ſcarcely. yield him any profit at all; and beſides all 
this, when the fajntfoin begins to fail, if proper care is 
taken, the land when broke up will be found greatly re- 
freſhed, and in a better condition to bear tillage and a 
ſucceſſion of other crops. _ 50 | | 
The farmers here, when they intend breaking up a 
ſaintfoin lay, feed it the laſt three or four years: mowin 
it at this time, they think, burts and exhauſts the land 
too much; and beſides, the dung and urine of the cattle 
are of great ſervice. ä 
They obſerve here, as well as in other places where 
ſaintfoin js cultivated, that after land has been once ſown 
with it, it will not for ſome: years, to any advantage, bear 
| laintfaia again. Muſeum Ruflicum, vol. I. pag. 109. 
Ide reader is obliged: to Mr. Holdway, an old expe- 
rienced farmer at Marlborough in Wiltſhire, for the fol- 
lowing account of cultivating faintfoin in that county. | 
About one hundred years ago, ſays he, the culture of 
ſaintfoin was firſt introduced into Wiltſhire, and was ſoon 
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g | rowed before ſowing, 
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preferred to clover graſs; and there was indeed forthe rea- 
ſon for this preference, for it thrives much better, and 
yields a much larger encreaſe, on poor hungry ſoils, than 
clover can do⸗- 0 bog 29! . 8 b 8 
Another very good reaſon may be aſſigned why ſaint- 
foin was fo well received. The ſowing it at all was con- 
ſidered as a new huſbandry, and the timorous farmers 
were very unwilling to hazard the trial of any new method 
on Jands which would any other way yield them any con- 
ſiderable advantage: it was chiefly in corners of fields, of 
very little uſe to the farmer, that this paſture was- firſt 
tried, and that on poor land, as, ſhould it not have ſuc- 
ceeded, the only loſs would have been the ſeed; yet mar 
occupiers of land would not, at firſt, hazard even this tri- 
fling loſs. - | BS 8 1 
But the ſentiments of theſe farmers were ſoon altered 
in this matter: clover wears out in a few years, whereas 
many, who ſowed ſaintfoin on poor land not worth above 
fix ſhillings an acre, found their land ſo much improved, 
as to be very ſpeedily worth thirty ſhillings the acre, 
and at the end oſ twenty years it continued yet in good 
& In fact, it will thrive, and be a very conſiderable im- 
ovement, on the pooreſt, and ſeemingly the barreneſt 
and ; but it muſt be remembered, that ſheer and ſlight. ſands, 
and all clays, and other cold and wet ſoils, are to be ex- 


cepted: on rich and the weeds ſoon deſtroy it. Beſides, 


as it ſends its roots very deep in ſearch of nouriſhment, the 
longer it occupies the land, the more good it does it; 
whereas this is far from being the caſe with ſhallow- ryot- 
ing plants. | 25 „ 

f 


may at any time bebroke up, when 
ſeveral good crops of corn, and may 


% A ſaintfoin la 
it will be ſure to yie 


| afterwards again with good ſucceſs be ſown with ſaintfoin, 


and one principal reaſon why it thrives ſo well on poor 
lands mult be the length of the roots, by which it is ena- 
bled to reſift the parching heat of the ſun better than moſt 
other graſſes are. . VV 
One thing I muſt notify, which is, that I am by long 
experience convinced that the land cannot be made too 
fine for ſaintfoin; it thrives the better for it, and is the 
more certain to take. | IDA 
CI have often, with very good ſucceſs, ſown it with 
oats and barley in the manner clover is ſown, the propor- 
tion much about equal to the grain it is ſown with; for as 
the ſeed of ſaintfoin ĩs much larger and lighter than clover 
ſeed, of courſe a larger quantity ſhould be ſown : it is much 
beſt for the plants to come up thick; the ground is 
| _ ſooner ſtocked, and the weeds are eaſier kept 
under. 1 | Snag 
Some in this county have ſown it in rows with inter- 
vals, to afford a better opportunity of deſtroying the weeds ; 
| and I have heard that on tolerable rich land, apt to pro- 
duce weeds, it has done very well in this way; but as 1 
| never experienced it, I ſhall not enlarge on that head. | 
|. © It is beſt not to feed it the firſt year; but whether it is 
ſown by itſelf, or with any other crop, it may be mowed 
the firſt year. | 7 et 
It is much beſt, if a good crop is deſired, and it is to 
continue any time to the land, to ſow it in autumn by it- 
ſelf, the earlier the better: the proper ſeaſon is from the 
beginning of Auguſt to the end of September; but if you 
mix i with other grain, let it be ſown from the beginning 
of February to the end of March; the earlier in either fea- 
ſon, the better. N e 5 
6 I have, I think, before obſerved that the land cannot be 
made too fine for this plant; and it ſhould be well har- 
and again harrowed afterwards to 
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cover the ſeed, 


<« muſt once more repeat, that it muſt not be fed the 
firſt year; for the ſwe*tnels of the graſs will cauſe the cat- 
tle to bite it too near the ground, which will greatly injure 
your crop: in fact, it is our practice not to let great cattle 
feed it till the third year, particularly in grounds that are 
inclinable to moiſture; for the roots are tender, and much 
treading is very injurious to it. e ee 
When the ground is well covered, ſuppoſe in the third 
| year after ſowing, if you intend to mow your ſaintfoin, 
it is beſt to lay it up by the middle of April at fartheſt; but 
it is 28 _ three or four weeks ſooner. The time 
for 


| 


: 
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fulleſt of ſap: this will ſometimes be about the middle of 


for cutting it is when it begins to flower, as it is then 


May, but often later, according as the ſpring is cold or 
warm. 

& In feeding it ſome neceſſary rules are to be obſerved. 
In the ſpring turn in your great cattle, and you may be 
pretty certain the buds will not be cropped too near. Oxen 
thrive well on it, without the danger, at their firft grazing, 
that is to be apprehended from clover, &c. yet even this 
danger chiefly ariſes from the negligence or ignorance of 
the hinds. „ 

ce In the autumn, and part of the winter, you may feed 
your ſheep on it, which, if in health, will thereby be very 
ſuddenly fattened. | | b . 

<« Saintfoin hay is excellent food for horſes, and they 
are uncommonly fond of it. | 

ce Tf you turn your cows in ſpring in your faintfoin lay, 
you will find it will breed in them abundance of milk ; and 
all my acquaintance know that the butter made of it is 
excellent. | | | 

« When it is intended to fave the ſeed of ſaintfoin, it is 
beſt to roll it in the ſpring, that the ſtones may be preſſed 
down, and the ſcythe go cloſe to the ground; or elſe the 
beſt ſeeds, which grow on the lowermoſt joints, will be 
loſt. | | 

« When land is inclined to moiſture, ſaintfoin may thrive 
very well on it till a wet winter comes; but it is then a 
great chance if it is not deſtroyed. 

In this county it has long been the opinion of the ableſt 
farmers, that it is beſt not to dung our ſaintfoin; for the 
dung ſerves only to encourage weeds, and ſeldom reaches 
deep enough to give any ſupply of nouriſhment to the roots 
of the ſaintfoin. i 

J have, if I miſtake not, before obſerved that the 
treading of great cattle, particularly in winter, is hurtful to 
this graſs : Todd thefefore by no means adviſe the far- 
mer to fodder his cattle on it, as the field will thereby be 
poiched full of holes, in which the wet lodging, it is a 
chance but the roots of the ſaintfoin are rotted by it. - 

« I have often fed my ſheep in winter with ſaintfoin 
hay; but whenever I intended this, I always cut my ſaint- 


foin ſome little time before it flowered: it is very eaſy to | 


obſerve when the flower cup is forming : the ſheep will eat 
it very clean, and thrive well on it, provided it is not old 
and ſticky. 

« When I ſay that ſheep in autumn will fatten very 
ſuddenly on ſaintfoin graſs, it muſt be obſerved, that I did 
not mean the aftermath of ſuch as had been mowed that 
ſeaſon ; but the ſecond growth, when the field had been 


for ſome time ſhut up after the great cattle had fed it in 


the ſpring. The aftermath is, it is truc, good for ſheep ; 
but, I think, not quite ſo good as the aftermath of natural 
graſs ; at leaſt, this I am certain of, that turn ſome ſheep 
into a field where there is a mixture of natural graſs and 
ſaintfoin, both of which have been mowed, they will to 
chuſe eat up the firſt, before they touch the other with 
any degree of appetite. | 

<« Saintfoin ſhoots very early in the ſpring, and to nip 
it in the bud is very injurious; I would therefore adviſe 
that the ſheep be taken oute about Chriſtmas, ſoon after 
which time it often begins togrow. _ 

« Some of our Wiltſhire farmers have had a cuſtom of 
ſowing their ſaintfoin ſeed under furrow; but I do not 
much approve of this practice, though they ſay im light 
land it cannot be buried.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. I. 
pag. 463. C 

The following method of cultivating ſaintfoin in Swit- 
zerland, was written by an experienced huſbandman of 


that country. 


% You have bought, you ſay, a little eſtate, at no 
oreat diſtance from' the metropolis, and have thought of 
improving ſome of the lands by ſowing ſaintfoin: you re- 
queſt me to let you knuw what are the methods in prac- 
tice in this country relative to that graſs, as, when you 
left Switzerland to go to our uncle in London, you were 
too young to gain the neceſſary knowledge in farming. I 
ſhall oblige you with pleaſure, and the rather as I have had 
very good ſucceſs myſelf in this particular article, 

e“ The roots of ſaintfoin, ſays he, penetrate very deep 
into the earth, by which means they do not exhauſt the 


| ſurface fo much as one would imagine, the vigour of the 
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plant conſidered : the roots are perennial, and conſiſt of a 
white woody ſubſtance within, covered by a black outward 
coat or bark: from the crown of the root proceed ſeperal 
leaves, and ſome branches about two feet long, which in- 
cline on all ſides. Our fodder is furniſhed from theſe 
branches and leaves. Saintfoin is a very vigorous plant 
and yields a moſt excellent fodder. | 4h 

It is not nice with reſpect to ſoil, but grows in almoſt 
any, if we except ſuch as are clayey, very damp, and low 
or ſtoney: the crop is in proportion to the goodneſs of the 
land; but the ſaintfoin that grows on poor land, though 

leſs in quantity, is moſt nouriſhing and heartening for cat- 
tle: the virtues of it ſeem concentrated, and the cattle 
thrive much better on it than on ſuch as grows ig greater 
quantities on rich mellow land. N 

* When we have it in our power to chuſe our ſituation 
and ſoil for ſaintfoin, we ought to prefer a light land 
gently ſloping on the ſouth ſide of an eminence : here it 

proſpers to admiration. 

«© This plant does not thrive in the ſhade ; for this rea: 
ſon we ſhould avoid. having any trees in the fields that bear 
ſaintfoin: and it is ſubject to be ſometimes chilled, by hay. 
ing ſnow lie too long on it in winter; it ſnould not there- 
fore be ſown on flat level land, it JH 

„To have a good crop, the land ſhould be properly 
prepared, by having two or three good plowings between 


| harveſt and barley ſeed- time: the ſtones muſt be very care- 


fully picked off the field ; and it muſt be cleaned from all 
kinds of weeds, and other ſuch traſh, + © © + 
* If it is likely that there will be a wet ſeaſon, the ſpring 
is the beſt time for ſowing ſaintfoin, as it will be much 
forwarder than that.ſown in autumn: but if the ſpring i; 
too dry, the ſowing will be beſt deferred till about Auguſt, 
as by that means the plants- will have-time to acquire 
—_— in their roots, and make vigorous ſhoots in the 
pring. 3 KA i „ „„ 
„The farmer may take it for granted, that if the ſoil 
will admit of it, he cannot well plow his land too deep, or 
make it too fine: he will reap all the benefit of it in his 
ſucceeding crops. NE Eten, 
In Switzerland we ſow it three times as thick as we 
do wheat ;, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, we uſe 
the ſame weight of ſeed, the ſaintfoin ſeed being fo much 
ſmaller as to make that difference. 1 | 
«© Good ſeed ſhould be heavy, plump, bright, and of a 
yellowiſh red colour: if, on opening the pods, you find 
the ſeeds black and ſhrivelled, reject it as of no value; for 
it has been heated in the heap, and will not grow: if it ap- 
pears white and ſhrivelled, the plant was cut before the 
ſeed was ripe; from this you are to expect only ſtarved, 
meagre, ſhort-lived plants : you muſt therefore by no means 
ſow it. The pods encloſing good ſeed ſhould be plump, 
large, and armed on one fide with ſmall prickles : and they 
ſhould alſo be of a deep brown colour: but it is beſt not 
to depend on the appearance of the pods, but open them, 
and examine the ſeed, 5 8 Fe, 


o 


“ The weather ſhould be mild at the time of ſowing 
the ſeed of ſaintfoin; and it ſhould be harrowed in, and 
not covered with above two inches of earth at moſt: ſom? 
ſow it in the ſpring with oats ;z but this I by no means ap- 
prove of: it is much better ſown alone, eſpecially i 
you would have a ſtrong vigorous plant, that ſhall laſt for 
years. 8 

e In our very poor lands in Switzerland we ſometime 
purſue the following method. | 3 5 

„ Immediately after harveſt we give the land inten ed 
for ſaintfoin a good deep plowing, laying it in-bigh” idges 5 
in this manner it is left to be mellowed by the froſt and 
ſnow-: we take advantage of the firſt hard froſt to carry on 
our dung, and manure it well. 55 he 

& When the froſt breaks in the ſpring, we ſpread 4 ju 
dung and turn it in with the plow: we afterwards _w_ 
at leaſt two more plowings on the land, not only to oy 
down the weeds, but to make the land as fine as pon - 
in autumn we ſow wheat, and have reaſon to expect a to. 
lerable good crop. .. SES 5 i 

«© When the wheat is got in, the land is again po * 
and left to meliorate and pulverize by the _— 8 £ 
early in the ſpring it is. plowed and laid level, the = 


ate all picked off, and the weeds cleared away : if rain is 
expected, it is now ſown pretty thick with the ſaintfoin, 
otherwiſe the ſowing is deferred till autumn. When poor 
land is managed in this manner, it will yield tolerable 
good crops of ſaintfoin for ſeveral years: it ſhould not, 
however, be fed the firſt year, as the treading of the cattle 
will deſtroy the crown of the plant, and prevent its ſhoot- 
ing the ſucceeding year: arid ſheep ſhould never be turned 
in to feed on it, as they will crop it ſo eloſe as to prevent 
its budding. 


« Saintfoin comes up about a fortnight after ſowing it, 


and if the weather is moiſt, ſomething ſooner. When the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be ſet out at a proper diſ- 
tance with a hoe, that they may have room to ſpread. The 
young plants are very apt to be choaked by weeds; they 
muſt on that account be kept very clear of weeds, till, by 
their branches, ſtalks, and leaves, they cover the land ; 
after which there will be no danger of the weeds getting 
a-head. | 

« As ſaintfoin ſeed is often faulty, it will not be amiſs 
to make a trial of it, by ſowing ſome of it in a detached 
bed of a garden, counting the ſeeds before they are put into 
the ground: by this means it may eaſily be known how 
many of them fail, and the quantity of ſeed to be ſown 
may be proportioned accordingly. | 

& Some have aſſerted, that ſaintfoin ſhould not be mow- 
ed the firſt year: but this is an ideal precaution; for in 
Switzerland we think it rather does it good than harm ro 
mow it in autumn; and experience every day convinces 
us we are right in our opinion. The firſt crop is not, it 
is true, very large; but the mowing cauſes the plants to 
branch, and gives ſtrength to the roots. 3 

c Na cattle, as I ſaid before, ſhould be turned on ſaint- 
foin the firſt year: and indeed, it is beſt, if poſſible, 
always to mow it. We have three crops of green 
fodder, or two of hay, from it, in one ſeaſon in this 
country. | 

6 When we intend to ſave the ſaintfoin ſeed, we leave 
a part of it ſtanding, and do not cut it till we obſerve, by 
the colour of the pods, which will then be of a deep brown, 
that the principal part of the ſeed is ripe: we then either 

ather the heads by hand, or reap them with a ſickle, and 
— them carefully on a cloth. The heads muſt be dried 
in layers three or four inches thick: if they were laid 
thicker, they would be apt to heat and ſpoil: when dry, 
we gently threſh them with ſticks; flails would be too 
heavy; for if the ſeed is the leaſt bruiſed, it does not come 
up. The ſtubble that remains after the heads are cut off 
may be mowed, and given either dry or green to the 
cattle; for though a litt)c ſticky, they will not refuſe to 
eat it. : | 

«I generally uſe my ſaintfoin green, foddering the cattle 
with it as ſoon as it is cut; and this I the rather do, be- 
| Cauſe the making it into hay is ſuch critical work: but 

when there is a likelihood of my being ſhort of winter- 
fodder, I have no choice to make. | | 
The weather ſhould be very fine when it is cut; for 
as it is full of ſap, it requires great heat to dry it; and if 
it happens to rain, it takes more damage than common 
graſs; and it is beſt not to cock it, as it is ſubje& to heat 
in a very ſmall ſpace of time: if it is much wetted, it grows 
black, and loſes all its ſweetneſs, 

Even when ſaintfoin is ſeemingly quite dry, it is apt 
to heat in the ſtack ; but this is eaſily prevented by ſpread- 
Ing alternately a layer of good oat or barley ſtraw, and an- 
Other of ſaintfoin : when it comes to be uſed all together, 
It makes. an excellent winter-fodder. 

*© Great care muſt be taken both in turning the ſwarths 
of ſaintfoin, and in loading it on the waggons, as a very 
little, ſtirring will, when it is dry, ſhake of all the leaves; 
and this greatly leſſens its value: for this reaſon 1 make 
my men turn the ſwarths with the handles of their forks, 
which is eafily done ; and I never cart it, but either early 
in a morning, or late in the evening, when it is ſome- 
what moiſtened by the dews. N 

« Saintfoin is a very hardy plant, and bears, without 
being ſenſibly affected, the extremes of heat and cold; 
but the bottom of the land where it is ſown muſt not be 
wet, and there muſt be room for the roots to ſpread. 

** A field of ſaintfoin on a. good ſoil will laſt from ſix- 


teen to twenty years in prime, and even longer, with | 
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dung is laid on it, the future crops, as well as its duration, 
will be greatly encreaſed. When it is ſown on light land, 
marling it is of very great ſervice. FEEL | 

„ But if after all a piece of ſaintfoin falls off, our me- 
thod is to plow it up in autumn as deep as poſlible ; give 
it another plowing in ſpring, ſow it with oats, plow it 
again immediately after harveſt, dung it, ſow it with 
wheat; when the wheat is off, plow it again, and giving 


was firſt ſown on the land. 


% Before I conclude, I muft give you a few cautions 
relative to this excellent fodder, which has of late ſo much 
improved this neighbourhood. „ 

It is ſo very ſweet, and cattle are fo fond of it, that 
without great care they are apt to eat too much of it; 
| whence often proceeds a ſurfeit, and ſometimes a corrup- 
tioh of the maſs of blood, and cutaneous eruptions : they 
ſhould at firſt have. but a little at a time given them, that 
they may be by degtees habituated to it: by this manage- 
ment the danger vaniſhes. | - | 

& Tt is much more proper for {low draught-horſes than 
for ſuch as are uſed for berlins, or for riding; for it is apt to 
make horſes thick: winded, foggy, and ſomewhat fluggith : 
for farmers horſes nothing can be better, or more nouriſh- 
ing ; ſpeed is not required in them. % h 

% When ſaintfoin is intended to be made into hay for 


pod, as by that means the hay will be much more nou- 
riſhing ; and when the dried ſeed itſelf is plenty, nothing 
better can be given to the horſes by way of corn ; for I can 
aſſure you from experience, that one buſhel of it will go 
as far as two of oats, | th 

«© When ſaintfoin is cut to be given green to cattle, it is 
beſt to mow it when it is in full bloom, as it is then moſt 


| juicy, and fulleſt of ſap, and will conſequently afford moſt 


nouriſhment to the cattle, "The beſt way of managing is 
to cut no more than will ſerve for the day ; and by properly 
apportioning, or parcelling out the fieid, there will be; 
during the whole ſummer, ſome of it in order to cut for 
green fodder, | 

„If this green fodder is intended for ſheep, it may 
with great propriety be cut juſt before it lowers: the ſtalks 
are then in a tender ſtate, and very nouriſhing and good 
either for wethers or ewes. When it is to be made into 
hay for ſheep, the ſame rule ſhould be obſerved. | 
„ I have very little more to ſay on the ſubject of ſaint- 


tillage, it prepares land very well for wheat or rye, and 
bears good crops, there is ſeldom occaſion, among the good 
farmers to try how long it will continue in heart, as the 
generally break up theſ: lays in turn, and find it advan= 
tageous ſo to do,” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag. 37. 


Experiments on Saintfoin. 


municated by a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed rank and for- 


tune, in Yorkſhire. . 
„From an entire conviction, ſays this excellent huſ- 
bandman, that it is the duty of every ſubject to contribute 
all in his power to the good of ſociety; I have endeavoured, 
during ſeveral years that I have reſided in the country, to 
promote and encourage the advancement of agriculture. 
To this end I have made variety of experiments, on dif- 
ferent ſoils, to prove and aſcertain the mbſt beneficial me- 


advantage, | : 

« A great part of my eſtate, conſiſting of waſte and 
uncultivated heath, which did not let for more than a 
ſhilling an acre, I judged it to be a matter of importance 
to try if it was not poſſible, by culture, or by applying 


of it. Happy would it be, could pleaſure be made to 
coincide with profit ! and it is certain, that whoever ſuc- 


inward ſatisfaction of rendering ſome ſervice.to his coun- 
try : for the example of a landlord may be thought to have 


ber of experiments made for the fake of truth, ſome have 


prove. 


care; for if, after ſeven or eight years, ſome well-rotted 


it another plowing ſow ſaintfoin in it about the end of 
Auguſt ; and this in general ſucceeds as well as that which 


horſes, it is beſt not to cut it till the ſeed is formed in the | 


foin, except that, as when a ſaintfoin lay is brought into 


The following judicious ſeries of experiments were com- 


thods of huſbandry, or how to employ land to the moſt - 


this ground to a different purpoſe, to increaſe the value 
ceeds in the improvement of his own eſtate, may enjoy the 


ſome weight with his tenants; and if, amidſt a great num- 
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proved ſucceſsful, one may expect that the farmer will at 


laſt adopt a method which he has for many years ſeen re- 


cuſtoms, many inſtances might be produced of his quitting 
the paths of his anceſtors in favour of modern improve- 


ments; but then he muſt be thoroughly ſatisfied, that the 


new way is indeed preferable to the old, not in theory 
only, but in practice, confirmed by actual experiments 


peated with advantage: for however the common farmer 
may have been accuſed of an obſtinate adherence to old 


often repeated before his eyes. And can we jultly blame 


the illiterate peaſant for refuſing to forſake a method he is 
- well acquainted with, and can depend on for the ſupport 


of himſelf and family, upon other terms? It is the pro- 
vince of the landlord to adopt a theory, and to try it by 


experiment; for if it fails, as is often the caſe, his ruin 


is by no means the conſequence, and the loſs is amply 
4 up to him, by the ſecret pleaſure always accompany- 
ing a good intention. But whatever ſervice a gentleman 
may be of in encouraging reſearches of this nature, or 
by his influence in his own neighbourhood ; yet ought his 
benevolence to extend farther, ſo as to be of uſe, if poſſi- 
ble, to his country and mankind. It is the defire of com- 
municating the little knowledge I may have gained from. 
the experience of a few years, that has prompted me to 
addreſs this letter to you, who are engaged in an uſefu!) 
and public undertaking : and you are at full liberty to 
make uſe of it, together with the detail of the experi- 
ments. They were begun without the leaſt deſign of 
making them public, and may therefore be deficient in 
point of method and order: but they are ſtrictly true. 
On the third of April, 1759, two acres of very ſandy 


land (which had a hundred loads of red marle laid on it 


the year before, and had borne a good crop of oats in 
17 580 were drilled with faintfoin, on four feet ridges in 
double rows, eleven inch partitions, the intervals three 
feet one inch wide, and took four pecks and a half of 
feed. This was intended to be horſe-hoed, as Tull di- 


of 


refs ; but the land was in ſuch bad tilth, and abounded 


fo with the natural graſs, that, after once or twice attempt- 
ing to deſtroy it, by plowing the intervals, the horſe- 
hoeing ſcheme was given up, and the ſaintfoin left to take 
its chance. However, a few plants remained thinly ſcat- 
tered in the rows (whether this thinneſs was owing to the 
badneſs of the ſeed, or to its being ſown too deep, I know 
not, though I rather impute it to the latter cauſe, as, in 
fandy land, the ſhares of the drill are very apt to penetrate 
too far into the ground.) Theſe remaining plants flou- 


riſhed exceedingly from the time of their being ſown ; 
many were in flower the following June, and afforded a 


tolerable crop, viz. about a load. The after-eatage was 
very good. In 1760, theſe plants ſeemed to have arrived 
at their perfection, and the product was two waggon 
loads, or about two tons. In 1761, and 1762, this ſmall 
cloſe, having had ſome manure laid on it yearly, yielded 
nearly the fame quantity of hay; and it is now let for 
forty ſhillings a year : a much higher rent than any land 
is let for in this neighbourhood, and four times the rent 
paid for it before the improvement. 


N. B. This clofe of two acres was ſeparated from ano- 
ther of twenty-ſeyen acres, of ſo ſandy and dry a nature, 
that, unleſs in a wet ſummer, the hay upon it was ſcarce 
ever worth mowing : and this experiment was made in or- 
der to determine what improvement the adjoining large cloſe 
was capable of, and to experience whether or no the com- 
mon opinion, that ſaintfoin is improper for all fandy and 
deep ſoils, be founded on truth, or only the reſult of pre- 
judice: for the reaſon given for its diſagreeing with this 


kind of ſoil, did not appear to me ſatisfactory; and great 


part of my eſtate conſiſting of ſuch ſandy land, it ſeemed 
a matter of importance, to know, whether the great ad- 


vantage derived from faintfoin, on fome foils, might not 


alſo be applicable to ſandy foils, 

Encouraged by the flouriſhing condition of the faint- 
foin on this ſmall cloſe, I determined to extend the im- 
provement to the larger one alſo, as ſoon as it could be 
brought into ſufficiently fine order to be laid down with 
this graſs. Accordingly, in the winter of 1759, twenty- 
five acres were plowed with the five coultered plough, 
as recommended by M, Duhamel, in his Treatiſe on the 
Cultivation of Land, in order thereby to prepare the ground 


4 


1 


for turneps the enſuing ſummer: for I look upon this 3, 


one of the beſt methods of deſtroying the 
and preparing the land for any o the artifteiat Braks 
eſpecially if the turneps are drilled in rows, = 1 
rated with the horſe-hoe. The land was plowed leis 
the ſpring of 1760, and into ridges of about five feet 4s $1 
in J une, and a fingle row of turneps was drilled o Tord 
middle of each ridge in July. It is to be obſerved _=_ 
the natural graſs was far from being deſtroyed by . 
plowings; nor could it be entirely ſo by the ſuhſ = 
hoeings of the turneps; ſo that it certainly was * 2 
prejudice to the ſaintfoin. The fame ground is now 2 
again with the ſame plant: but I would ſtrongly CO 
mend to thoſe who are inclined to follow this ma - 
ſuch'a ſoil as I have deſcribed, to continue the cultur 1 
turneps, with the horſe-hoe, two years, inſtead . e of 
for by this means, the natural graſs and weeds ma = 
bably be effectually deſtroyed. But to-return to 97 
periment: the turneps ſucceeded as well as could be « : 
pected y ſuch a ſoil, and without manure : 2 
_ off by ſheep, and Scotch cattle, folded on the 
About four acres, on which the turneps were 
firſt ſpent, were plowed level, and e 5 
November, drilled with ſaintfoin in equally diſtant 1 
one foot aſunder. They took about a buſhel to an Roa 
This was an uncommon, and may be thought an "og 
proper ſeaſon for the ſowing of ſaintfoin : but I choſe to ſo 
part of the field before winter, and part in the ſpring, a 
with ſaintfoin mixed with corn, and part with + Ai a 
lone; in order to ſee which method would ſucceed beſt 
that I might make it my guide in other places, more likely 
to yield good crops. | | Ot RV 
Five or fix acres of land were drilled in the begin- 
ning of April 1761, with ſaintfoin ſeed, in rows, at the 
ſame diſtance, and with the ſame propprtion of ſeed, as 
the four acres ſpoken of before : about three acres ow 
ſowed ſoon after with ſaintfoin and oats, beth drilled : and 
about twelve acres were drilled with ſaintfoin and þaxley ; 
each in rows, about a foot aſunder. The whole of t i 
field, which contained twenty-five acres, had been plowed 
but once ſince the turneps ; whereas two plowings might 
have been better: but, on account of eating them of 
with ſheep and cattle, there was not time for it, 
The three acres ſowed with oats in rows a foot aſun- 
der, took four buſhels and a half of ſeed, and produced a 
very good crop; by computation, five quarters to an acre: 
| but the exact quantity, neither of the oats, nor of the bar- 
ley, could be known, on account of its being mixed in 
the barn with corn that grew in other places. The twelve 
acres ſowed with barley took ſeventeen buſhels of ſeed, 
and produced a much greater crop than any land in the 
neighbourhood; though this was a great year for barley. 
All the farmers who obſerved this crop, allowed that they 
had never ſeen finer barley ; and it may be ſaid, withont 
the leaſt N to haye yielded above five quarters 
to an acre. I am convinced that this computation of five 
quarters to an acre is a very moderate one; not only from 
the number of ſheaves, and the judgment of all who ſaw 
it; but likewiſe becauſe I had no more than twenty-ſix 
acres and an half of land drilled with barley this year; 
and the whole produce, when threſhed, amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-eight quarters and two buſhels ; which 
is very near five quarters to an acre, taking one part with 
another: but theſe twelve acres bore by. much the greateſt 
crop in proportion, and ſeven acres of the twenty- ix were 
ſown on beds five feet broad, and horſe-hoed, which 
never produces fo large a crop. 
«© The ſummer of 1762 was remarkably dry, and bad 
for grafs : many fields hereabouts, of ten acres, did not 
produce above a load or two of hay; but this of twenty- 
five acres produced twelve tons of good hay: which, con- 
ſidering that the ſaintfoin was not nearly arrived at its per- 
fection, may be ſaid to be conſiderable. . 
lt was now eaſy to ſee in what parts of the field the 
faintfoin had ſucceeded beſt. TIN. 1 
The four acres ſowed before winter had the ſmalleſt 
number of plants of ſaintfoin of any; perhaps not more 
than one or two in ten yards: but this ground abounded 
fo with natural graſs, that this alone furniſhed a tolerable 


crop. The five acres ſown in the ſpring, withaut co? 
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did not abound much leſs with natural graſs, or more with 4 In the year 1757, I had à mind to try how-mucti ! 
ſaintfoin, than the preceding: but there being a great mix- ſoil naturally extremely bad, could be improved by att. 
ture of the ſeeds of rye-graſs with all the ſaintfoin ſowed in Accordingly, I made choice of a piece of ground one acre 
this field, the rye-graſs appeared diſtinctly in tufts all along | and an half in extent, a barren ſand, which produced only 
the rows; and, together with the natural graſs, ſeemed | a few miſerable weeds, and which the farmer who tented 
compleatly to have covered the ſutface of the ground. | it did not think worth his while to cultivate; There hap- 
The rows were much better ſtocked with ſaintfoin plants in | pened to be a great quantity of red ſtony marle in an ad- 
the twelve acres ſown with it and barley : but the rye- | joining field; of which near three hundred loads wete laid 
graſs abounded here likewiſe. lon this acre and an half. It was drilled. with batley in 
« It is remarkable, that the ſaintfoin flouriſhes beſt in | 1758, and horſe-hoed : but the crop proved a very bad one. 
thoſe parts of the field where the land is moſt barren ; the | In 1759, a load of lime, and about ten loads of « 
reaſon of which undoubtedly is, that, as ſcarce any na- | were laid thereon, and it was drilled with tutneps ai 
tural graſs, or weeds, ariſe to choak it there, its young horſe-hoed : however, the crop till was but moderate; 
and tender ſhoots have the benefit of the whole paſture, | though a good deal better than could have been expected 
and its roots are not obſtructed in their progreſs by the | from ſuch a ſoil. In 1760, it had turneps again, mahaged 
growth of other plants. N | in the ſame manner as the former, but they wete a great 
„Though the greateſt part of this field is much un- | deal better. In 1761, it was drilled with oats; ſaintfoin 
derſtocked with faintfoin plants, yet it is in a very pro- | and rye-graſs, mixed, in equally diſtant rows one foot 
miſing condition for a good crop of hay this year. aſunder. It took two buſhels and a peck of oats; and two 
A attribute the bad fucceſs of the ſaintfoin on the firſt | buſhels of graſs ſeeds. The oats were very good; and pro- 
four acres, partly to its being ſowed too late, whereby | duced four quarters and four buſhels. By continued horſe- 
the plants could not acquire much ſtrength before winter, | hoeing three years together, the land was got into perfectly 
which deſtroyed many of them; partly to ſome violent | fine order, the marle and fand were thoroughly incgrporateds 
hurricanes of wind, which blew clouds of ſand from one | and the natural graſs and weeds intirely deſtroyed: fo that 
part of the field to another, and overwhelmed many | the ſaintfoin and rye-graſs grew and flouriſhed exceedingly- 
plants; and partly to the ſhares going too deep, by which In 1762, the ſummer being uncommonly dry, the produce 
the ſeed was covered at leaſt two inches: The bad condi- | was about half a load of hay; which was as much as one 
tion of the five actes ſowed alone in the ſpring, I believe | could expect the firſt ear after ſowing. It is very well ftock- 
to be owing, in ſome meaſure, to the cauſes already aſ- | ed with plants, which now, in May 1763, ſeem as vigorous 
ſigned, and alſo to the want of protection and ſhelter from | as in any of my other fields, though I have ſorhe which 
drought, which corn would have afforded in that very dry | yield two tons of hay to an acre. This little piece of 
ſoil. Barley does alſo help to ſtiffe the natural graſs, ſaint- ground, which before was not worth a ſhilling a year; is, 
foin's greateſt enemy, The ſaintfoin which was drilled | by the labour and coſt beſtowed on it, now worth'at Jeaft 
with barley, looked, as was before obſerved, by much the | fifteen ſhillings an acre ; which is a proof that, let land be 
beſt: but, indeed; ſome precautions were uſed to ſow the | ever ſo bad, it may be improved, and perhaps made equal 
ſeed ſomewhat ſhallower on theſe twelve acres; and this | to the beſt in the neighbourhood : but at the ſame time it 
may, in ſome degree, have contributed to its ſucceſs. muſt be confeſſed, that the expence is too great to be re- 
„ Upon the whole, from the experiments made in this | peated at once on a large extent of ground. I calculate 
field (and feveral others made ſince have ſtrengthened my | that three hundred loads of marle, dug and carried about 
opinion on that head) I conclude, firſt, that ſaintfoin is | three hundred yards, might coſt about- four pence a load 
very ſuitable to any ſandy or deep ſoils, provided they are | or five pounds for three hundred loads, which has been 
dry, and that the natural graſs and weeds can by any | the whole expence attending this acre and half : for the 
means be completely deſtroyed : ſecondly, that it is better | manure, plowings, and horfe-hoeings, were repaid by the 
to ſow ſaintfoitt in the ſpring, and with barley, than in the | crops of barley, oats, and turneps.” ,, + Foe 
autumn, or ſpring, alone : thirdly, that the ſeed ſhould | Mr. Duhamel has mentioned the following experiments 
not be covered above an inch deep; but I believe half an | relative to the culture of ſaintfoin: nn 
inch the moſt proper depth. One foot may be a very In 1754, M. Eyma, near Bourdeaux, planted ſaints 
proper diſtanee for drilling the rows; and from a buſhel te | foin, lucerne, and clover, in rows eight feet aſundery 
a buſhel and an half, a proper allowance of ſeed for an acre | with diſtances of ſixteen inches between the plants:in the 
of ground, provided that ſeed be good. Irovs, which yielded him an. immenſe incteafe; : 'The 
I have tried the horſe-hocing of ſaintfoin ſown on | alleys were horſe-hoed after each cutting 
beds three and four feet broad: but, though the plants do | In 1755, he planted a field, a little more than three 
by that means certainly grow more vigorous, I do not | roods ſquare, with ſaintfoin, which he cultivated-accordir 
think the crop fo great; and when the ſtalks are ſtrong and | to the rules of the new huſbandry z and this ſpot yielded | 
pipy, I have obſerved that cattle will not eat them. The him 10,000 pounds of dry hay. M. de Chateauvieux had | 
ſowing in equally diſtant rows ſeems preferable, eſpecially | 15,300 pounds of lucerne, as we ſhall ſee, off ſoinewhat 9 
where a large extent of ground is to be ſowed. But my | more than an acre of ground, which he cut: five: times: | 
experience is very inſufficient to decide this point abſolute- | but M. Eyma thinks that 14445 pounds, Geneval weight, | 
ly. TI could wiſh that gentlemen would make trials of the | of ſaintfoin, which he had at another time, at one cut- | 
horſe-hoeing of ſaintfoin in different ſoils and ſituations. ting, is a greater crop than M. de Chateauvieux's lucerne; | 
„Experiments carefully made, and often varied, by | beſides the after crop, which indeed was but iniconſidera- | | 
perſons void of prejudice, may, in time, decide that im- ble, on account of the dryneſs of the ſeaſon. He ſays he nn 
portant queſtion in agriculture, viz. whether the com- | cuts his ſaintfoin three times in good years, and that the 1 
mon, or the horſe-hoeing, huſbandry be, upon the whole, | two laſt cuttings produce nearly as much as the firſt: but "of 
moſt advantageous to the Engliſh farmer. Taos he allows, that ſuch years are not to be expected often. 
If ſaintfoin be drilled on a ſandy ſoil, or on one that! M. Eyma doubts whether the preference be due to faint- 
is in very fine order, the ſhares of the drill ought to be two | foin, or to lucerne: but he is confident that either of them, 
inches thick, or they will go too deep; and a ſmall wooden properly cultivated, will produce ſurprizing crops. 11 
roller ſhould be fixed to, and follow, the drill, inſtead of | He thinks that one row of ſaintfoin, or lucerne, planted Will 
2 harrow with teeth, which would bring too much earth | in the middle of a bed three feet wide, will profit more by = 
upon the ſeed, Such a roller will lay the ground ſmooth, | the different hoeings, and conſequently produce more grafs, 
and fitter for mowing, A ſpring made of three pieces of | than double or triple rows, though theſe laſt be planted on 
aſh, as deſcribed by M. Chatezuvieux, is of great uſe, and } broader beds; becauſe the ſingle rows have the earth 
may eaſily be added to Mr. Tull's drill plough. It may be | looſened on each fide of them. ons en 4g t$1.3] 
faltened underneath the middle of the plank, by four] M. Diancourt ſowed ſaintfoin, each plant of which, in 
ſcrews, and made to preſs mirc or leſs on the roller, or | 


| # „ or | 1753, had a head of two feet diameter. They throve' fo 
arrow, which ever is made uſe of, by a wedge put in be- | well, that, in 17 


e $6" MEaQe UE Ut, DES | 55, one plant, and that not'the largeſt in 
ana the ſpring and the hinder edge of the plank. If a] the field, ielded twenty three ounces: of hay. 3 = 
arrow is ufed, iron terth are much preferable to wooden] The fo lowi 


ones I ne follow ng inſtructions were given by an ingenious 
» » „ |  Fgentleman in Lincolnſhire. OE e 
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&« Mr. Tull ſays, that a deep ſoi} is beſt for ſaintfoin. I | 


believe every thing grows better, in a better ſoi] : but by 
what I have ſeen of this plant, I ſhall always prefer for it 
a ſhallow ſoil, where there is a rock, or ſome hard ſub- 
ſtance, within ſix inches, or a foot, of the ſurface, to ſtop 
the roots of the plants, and make them ſpread horizon- 
tally, This has not only the good effects propoſed in M. 
de Chateavieux's manner of tranſplanting lucerne, but, it 
is ſaid, occaſions its filling the ground with more ſhoots 


by their ſtriking up from the knots of the roots. This fact 


I cannot verify: but certain it is, that, in ſuch ſoils as 1 
here ſpeak of, a crop of ſaintfoin which at firſt appears very 
thin, will afterwards fill the ground perfectly well, and the 
plants of it will appear in much greater quantities than At 
fixſt. | 

e have ſeveral times broke off a root of faintfoin four 
or five inches within 1 and it always ſprang up 


again. This is a ſmall argument for the fact I men- 
tioned. 


(„é Saintfoin is much cultivated in Lincolnſhire. The 


common allowance of ſeed is five buſhels to an acre. A 
gentleman ſouth of Lincoln adviſed me always to ſow a 
ſmall-quantity of trefoil with it (about four pounds on an 
acre). The reaſon is, that, in this expoſed country, the 
young plants ſuffered more by the ſun in ſummer, than by 


the froſts in winter. Now the trefoil, coming to perfec- 


tion the firſt year, and living only three, will be a ſhelter 
for the young plants, during the firſt year or two, and die 
off when the ſaintfoin wants its room. This ſyſtem 1s 
well ſupported by practice: but rye graſs ſhould on no 
account be ſowed with it; that being, when left for fod- 
der, a great impoveriſher of ground. 

„ Saintfoin is obſerved to get to perfection in three 
years, laſts good four or five, and then dwindles during 
four or five more, Its firſt crops are from one or two 


loads; its fecond ſtage, from three to four loads, and it | 


dwindles down again to one.—Laſt ſummer, which was 
remarkably dry, did very well with this graſs. 

J have ſown ſaintfoin with barley, with wheat, with- 
out corn in the ſpring, and now” (this gentleman's letter 
is dated September 4th, 1763) “am ſowing ſome more 
at this preſent writing; but can form no judgment as 

et. N kh 

„ Three years ago I drilled ſome, according to Mr. 
Tull's directions, in beds, with treble rows, and ſome at 
equi-diſtant rows. The horſe-hoed beds were good, as 
far as they went: the others, drilled at a foot diftance, 
gave ſo much room for weeds to come up, that the ſucceſs 
was very moderate; which, indeed, would have been the 
caſe with the former, had not the horſe-hoe cleared them. 
On the whole as far as my ſmall experience and obſerva- 
tions reach, I would never chuſe any one to drill his ſeed, 
but to ſow it in the broad caſt-way, on land very fine, 
with a good quantity of feed.” | 25 

SALLEN ERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in 
cracks in the bending of the hough, and occaſion a lame- 
neſs behind, This diſeafe is cured in the ſame manner 
as the mallenders. See MALLENDERs. | 


SALT-MARSHEs, paſture-lands lying near the ſea, | 
and ſometimes overflowed by the ſea- water. 


<< It has been obſerved, ſays an ingenious writer in the 
Muſeum Ruſticum, that horſes and black cattle thrive 
better, and get fleſh and fat ſooner, in ſalt marſhes, than 
in freſh-water meadows or upland paſtures; yet I do not 
remember ever to have heard any good reaſon aſſigned 


„Some will tell you that the air of the ſea whets their 
appetites; that the paſture is rich and nouriſhing z and 
that the herbs produced by the lands near the ſea are more 
conducive to the health of herbaceous animals, than 
fuch as grow on upland paſtures, whether natural or arti- 


flicial. | 


«© But may we not rather attribute the thriving of cattle 
on theſe marſhes, to the faline particles with which the 


earth as well as its produce, is, when near the ſea, {trong- 


ly impregnated ? Perhaps even the dews have their portion 
of falt; but of this I have made no experiment, therefore 
mention it only as a probable conjecture; for as they fall 
ſoon after they are exhaled from the fea, without paſſing 
through the ſecretions neceſlary to ſeparate their ſaline 
parts, why ſhould not this be the caſe ? 


But to return to my firſt ſubject: I am fully of opi- 
nion, that the ſaline particles only, with which the graſs 
is impregnated in the above-mentioned marſhes, cauſe cat 
tle to thrive in them in the manner they are known to do 
Theſe ſalts purge away the foul humours which the beafts 
have contracted, either by idleneſs, or by being over- 
heated in Jabour ; by which means they are better diſpoſ- 
ed to be nouriſhed by the aliment they receive. 
It may, perhaps, be objected, that if the grafs of theſe 
| marſhes is apt to purge cattle, this very purging, by being 
long continued, will be a means of preventing their an 
ing fat. To this I anſwer, that the eattle take with their 
food every day nearly the ſame quantity of theſe purgative 
particles; but that the quantity of ſalt, which at theit being 
firſt put into the marſh will have that effect, will ceaſe pro- 
ducing it when they ate, by cuſtom, habituated to take a 
daily portion of it: this muſt be allowed, as we all know 
that a few grains of rhubarb will operate as a cathartic to 
a perſon that is not accuſtomed to take it; yet it is as well 
known, that a man may take many grains daily, if he 
_ himſelf to it, without its being ſenſibly purgative to 
im. 5 
It is not convenient to every one to ſend their cattle 
to a ſalt marſh: would it not, therefore, be happy, if 
we could ſubſtitute a method that would nearly anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe ? TI do not think this impoſſible: perhaps, if 
common ſalt- water was to be laid in the fields for the horſes 
to lick as often as my pleaſed, they would thrive much 
better: were I to ſay I know it would have that effect, it 
would be no preſumption. | | | 
Cattle are naturally fond of ſalt, and if left at their li- 
berty, will take no more of it than what does them good. 
With this help, our freſn- water meadows, and upland na. 
tural and artificial paſtures, would yield us a greater pro- 
fit, and of courſe be worth more both to the land-owner 
and farmer. | | | 
Some will not allow a thing to have merit; unleſs it is 
ſupported by what they call a proper authority; and they do 
not allow the experiments of a particular perſon to be ſuffi- 
cient. To ſatisfy ſuch I can aſſure you, that in the inland 
parts of Switzerland, when their horſes and cattle have en- 
dured the hardſhips of a long and fevere winter, they turn 
them in the ſpring looſe into the mountains, laying ſalt here 
and there upon the rocks, for them to reſort to when they 
pleafe ; and of this they are ſo fond, that when the farmers 
want to catch their horſes, they take ſome ſalt in their hats, 
as we do oats in a ſieve, to allure them. | 
Experience has long convinced them, that the ſalt thus 
laid in their way anſwers every good purpoſe: their cattle 
are more healthy in general than ours are in England; and 


almoſt to this alone do they attribute it. | 
In the province of Munſter and Connaught, in Ire- 
land, they very frequently lay ſalt on ſlates, for the bene- 
fit of their horſes when at graſs : this, they find, does the 
cattle great ſervice ;z and in this ſhould we imitate them, 
and not be too proud to learn of them, becauſe in Ireland 

agriculture is not in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as in England. 

« Some few farmers have (to do them juſtice) practiſed 
this method in our own country; but contenting them- 
ſelves with the profit reſulting from it, they have not pro- 
pagated the knowledge of the many advantages they ate 
_— may be derived from this practice of giving ſalt to 

cattle. | | 
The farriers and horſe-jockeys know well the uſe of 
ſalt; they mix it often in their medicines, and find, by ex- 
perience, that nothing proves ſo powerful a ſtomachie to 
horſes, as a little ſalt thrown into their oats. | 

6 muſt farther obſerve, that the uſe of ſalt is very pro- 
per when cattle are turned into clover, lucerne, or cor” 
ſeed to feed: it is well known, that, on theſe occaſions, 
they are very apt, unleſs great care is taken, to be ſurfeit 
ed; the ſalt would prevent this accident, and went 

greatly accelerate the fattening of the cattle, and make 
much ſafer to the farmer. 0 

« Salt has alſo been found to be of great ſervice 10 1 
tening hogs, by cauſing them to drink more plentiful 
than otherwiſe they would. 3 

For the uſes of ſalt in rendering hay more gram” 
cattle, ſee the article BRINING of Hay-RICKS 

SAND, a genus of foſſils found in minute con of 


| forming . 2920 a kind of powder, the genuine perth 


S AN 


„ are all of a tendency to one determinate ſhape, and 


r regular, though more or leſs complete concretions; 
o be diſſolved or diſunited, by water, or formed into a 
eeennt maſs by means of it, but retaining their figure in 
ranſparent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and not diſ- 
ub e in, nor efferveſcing with acids. 929 5 1 
Tneſe are ſubject to be variouſly blended and intermixed 
her with homogene, or heterogene particles, particu- 
iy with fakes of talc; and according to theſe, and their 
different colours, are to be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds, 
is red, white, &c. N | 
Dr. Lifter divides the Engliſh ſands into two claſſes ; 
the firſt, ſharp or rag ſand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſparent 
ebbles, naturally found on the mountains, and not calcin- 
able: theſe he farther divides into fine and coarſe, and ſub- 
divides each, according to the colours, into white, grey, 
reddiſh, brown, &c. ; 3 
The ſecond, ſoft or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides into 
that with flat particles. broken from lime: ſtones, that with 
ſilyer-like particles, and that with gold-like particles. 
As to ſand, its uſe is to make the clayey earth fertile, 
and fit to fed vegetables, &c. for earth alone, we find, is 
liable to coaleſce, and gather into an hard coherent maſs, 
as is apparent in clay : and earth thus embodied, and, a8 
it were, glued together, is no-ways diſpoſed to nouriſh ve- 
etables : but if with ſuch earth, ſand, &c. i. e. hard cry- 
flats, which are not diſſolvable in water, and ftill retain 
their figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the 
earth open, and the earth itſelf looſe and incompact, and 
by that means give room for the juices to aſcend, and for 
plants to be nouriſhed thereby. _ ts 
Thus a vegetable, planted either in ſand alone, or in a 
fat glebe, or earth alone, receives no growth or incre- 
ment at all, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; but mix 
the two, and the maſs becomes fertile. In effect, by means 
bf ſand, the earth is rendered, in ſome manner, organical ; 
pores and interſtices being hereby maintained, ſomething 
analogous to veſſels, by which the juices may be conveyed, 
prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at length excerned, and 
thrown off into the roots of plants. = 
Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, eaſily admit both of 
heat and moiſture; but then they are liable to theſe inconve- 
niencies, that they let them paſs too ſoon, and ſo contract 
no ligature, or elſe retain it too long, eſpecially where 
there is a clay bottom; perks that means it either parches 
or chills too much, and produces nothing but moſs, and 
cankerous infirmities ; but if the ſand happens to have a 
ſurface of good mould, and a bottom of gravel, or looſe 
Kone, though it do not hold the water, it may produce a 
forward ſweet graſs; and, though it may be ſubject. to 
burn, yet it quickly recovers with the leaſt rain. 
Sea ſand is accounted a very good compoſt for ſtiff 
ground; for it effects the two things following, viz. it 
makes way for the tree or ſeed to root in ſtiff ground, and 
makes a fume to feed it. | 
Sand indeed is apt to puſh the plants, that grow upon 
it, early in the ſpring, and make them germinate near a 
month ſooner than thoſe that grow upon clay, becauſe the 
ſalts in the ſand are at full liberty to be raiſed, and put 
into motion, upon the leaſt approach of the warmth of 
the ſun; but then, as they are haſty, they are ſoon exhaled 
and loſt, TO 
It is remarkable that ſand, though it appear a very hard, 
denſe, and indiſſoluble body, yet is contained inviſibly in 
the brine, or ſalt water of our ſalt ſprings; and even on 
the ſhooting of the ſalt, after evaporation, there ſtil] re- 
main the particles of it in the clear pellucid falt ; and this, 
though wholly ſoluble in water, yet. when a brine, made | 
by ſuch a ſolution, is boiled, depoſits as much of the ſand 
as the common brine of the pits, or ſea water. — 
Dr. Plot, who was very curious to know the true hiſ- 
tory of this ſingular effect, procured experiments to be 
made in the following manner: eight folds of fine hol- 
and, and as many of much finer cambric, were put toge- 
ther, and, a quantity of the brine of the Staffordſhire ſalt 
Pits being ſtrained through this, there was nothing ſepa- 
rated from it but a ſmall quantity of black duſt, which 
ſeemed to have fallen in by accident, and which was not 
at all like ſand; yet, on evaporating this brine, it was 
ound to contain no leſs than one fourth part as much ſand 
as ſalt; the quaatity of brine, yielding a buſhel of alt, 


there be weather to make' it in. 


yielding alſo a peck of ſand, 


Some: have ſuppoſed from theſe, and the like obſerva- 
tions, that the ſand was generated during the time of the 
boiling the liquor, but the more careful examiners think 
otherwiſe; it appearing to them, that the particles of this 
ſand may be ſeen in the brine, by the help of a microſ- 
cope, before the boiling, in form of rectangular oblong 
plates, ſome nearly ſquare; theſe were ſo ſmall, as readily 
to paſs the ſtrainer with the water; and appearing as nu- 
merous in it after, as before the ſtraining, ſhew that they 
are no more to be kept, by ſuch means, than the ſalt. 

The pores of the fineſt ſtrainers, examined by the mi- 
croſcope, appear twenty times bigger than theſe plates, or 
particles of the ſand, and therefore it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that they let them through. There requires, there- 
fore, no more to the formation of the ſand, than the 
coaleſcing of ſeveral of theſe particles into one, larger 
granule, and ſo on; and this is very likely to be done by 
means of the evaporation of a part of the fluid which kept 
them ſeparate, and of the motion given to them in boil- 
ing, which naturally and neceſſarily brought them into 
the ſpheres of their own mutyal attractions, at a time when 
their attraction with the fluid they ſwam in, was alſo much 
diminiſhed with its quantity. This attraCtion ſeems even 
evidently to increaſe between the particles, as the water 
becomes evaporated, and, when finally the ſalt is drawn 
from it, and it is examined, as it drops from the baſkets, 
in which the ſalt is put to drain, it is ſeen to contain more 
numerous particles of this ſandy matter than before; and 
theſe are found to coaleſce into yet larger concretions, 
by degrees, as the remainder of the fluid evaporates from 
them on the glaſs. 158 e 

The particles of this ſtony matter, when once thus unit- 
ed, are no more to be ſeparated by water, nor is the mat- 
ter any longer ſoluble in that fluid. The common ſpar 
found in form of ſtalactites and incruſtations on the roofe, 
walls, and floors of old caverns, ſhews that it was once diſ= 
ſolved in water, and by that means brought to thoſe places, 
and made into thoſe forms; and it ſhould ſeem, that this 
ſand, as it is called, was only this ſort of ſpar, which is 
contained more or leſs in all water; and which, on the 
evaporating of that water and ſeparation of the ſalt, which 
might help in making the water a menſtruum proper for 
the retaining it, ſhoots out into its own natural concre- 
tions; for the figure of theſe thin plates is the true and na- 
tural thin parallellopiped or rhombgidal figure of the ſmaller 
concretions of that matter, and even of thoſe pieces into 


which it falls on breaking. Phil. Tranſ. No. 145. 


Common ſand is a very good addition by way of ma- 
nure to all ſorts of clay lands; it warms them, and makes 
them more open and looſe. The beſt ſand for the far- 
mers uſe is that which is waſhed by rains from roads, or 
hills, or that which is taken from the beds of rivers; the 
common ſand that is dug in pits never anſwers nearly ſo 
well. Sand mixed with dung is much better than laid on 
alone: and a very fine manure is made by covering the 
bottom of ſheep-folds with ſeveral loads of ſand every 
week, which are to be taken away, and laid on cold {tif 
lands, impregnated as they are with the dung and the urine . 
of the ſheep. % 405 as ha be 

Beſides clay land there is another ſort of ground very © 
improveable by ſand; this is that ſort of black foggy land 
on which buſhes and ſedge grow naturally, and which they 
cut into turf, in ſome places. Six hundred load of ſand 
being laid upon an acre of this land, according to the Che- 
ſhire meaſure, which is near double the ſtatyte acre, melio- 
rate it ſo much, that without plowing, it will yield good 
crops of oats or tares, though before it would have pro- 
duced ſcarce any thing. If after this crop is taken off, the 
land be well dunged, and Jaid down for graſs, it will yield 
a large crop of ſweet hay. e | A 

Once ſanding this land will improve it for a vaſt number 
of years, and it will yield two crops of hay in the year, if 

Some land in Cheſhire 
has been, by this means, rendered of twelve times it for- 
mer value to the owner. The bogs of Ireland, when 
drained, have been rendered very fruitful land, by mixing 
ſand in this manner among the earth, of which they conſiſt. 
Add to this, that in all theſe boggy lands, the burning 
them, or 12 75 their own turf upon them, is alſo a great 
advantage. The common peat, or turf aſhes, mixed with 
the ſand for theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue. 


T 


Sea ſand, which is thrown up in creeks and other places, 
is by much the richeſt of all ſand for manuring the earth; 
partly its ſaltneſs, and partly the fat and unctuous filth that 
is mixed among it, give it this great virtue. In the weſ- 
tern parts of England, that lie upon the ſea coaſts, they 
wake very great advantages of it. The fragments of ſea 
ſhells alſo, which are always in great abundance. in this 
ſand, add to its virtues ; and it is always the more eſteem- 
ed by the farmers, the more of theſe fragments there are 
among it. , ; 

The ſea ſand uſed as manure in different parts of the 
kingdom is of three kinds : that about Plymouth, and on 
other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue grey colour like 
aſhes, which is probably owing to the ſhells of muſcles, 
and other fiſh of that or the like colour, being broken and 
mixed among it in great quantity. Weſtward, near the 


land's end, the ſea ſand is very white, and about the iſles of 


Scilly it is very gliſtering, with ſmall particles of talc; on 
the coaſts of the north ſea the ſand is yellowiſh, brown, or 
reddiſh, and contains ſo great a quantity of fragments of 


cockle ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly compoſed of them. 


That ſea ſand is accounted beſt, which is of a reddiſh co- 
lour : the next in value to this is the bluiſh, and the white 


is the worſt of all. 


Sea ſand is beſt when taken up from under the water, or 


from ſand banks, which are covered by every tide. 


The ſmall-grained ſand is moſt ſudden in its operation, 


and is therefore beſt for the tenant who is only to take three 
or four crops ; but the coarſe or large-grained ſand is much 
better for the landlord, as the good it does lafts many 


years. . 

Where the ſand is dredged out of the ſea, it is uſually 

twice as dear as where it is taken from the ſand banks. 
When the land has been well manured with the large 


fand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay 


it down for paſture for ſix or ſeven years before they plow 
it again. The graſs is ſo good, that they commonly mow 
it for hay the firſt year; it always abounds very much with 


SAN 


| have found it ſtop its increaſe; and ther, having mar... 

this adventitious ſoil with dung, found it as — range 
as that which made the ſurface before. 5 
| About Thetford, the villages were wholly deſtroyed 1 
| his about ninety years ago, and the branch of the me 

Ouſe, called then Thetford river, ſo blocked up be 5 
that very ſmall veſſels only could go up it, where * 
large ones uſed before. The river has been of great fer 
vice in ſtopping its progreſs into Notfolk, where other. 
wiſe its courſe would have carried it, and its vaſt ſpreading 
lideways, in proportion to its going forward, would have 
made it bury vaſt quantities of land in a few years. 

The moſt probable conjectute, as to the cauſe of thi, 
ſtrange ſort of deluge in theſe parts of England, is, that thi 
portion of the county of Suffolk lies eaſt-rnorth-eaſt of a pat 
of the great level of the fens, and is by this expoſed to - 
impetuous winds, which acquire more than ordinary force 
by their paſſing through fo large a tract of country vninter. 
rupted ; the ſtorms ſeem to be one great cauſe of the mil. 
chief, and the ſandy nature of the ſoil the other. There 
are old ſtories, in the country, of ſuits at law commenced 
among the farmers, for grounds blown out of the owne;; 
poſſeffion; but the people who gain this ſort of wanderin 
land are the greateſt ſufferers, A little ſand ſprinkled by 
the winds over a tract of land, where there is a bed of ſand 
under the turf, ſoon eats through that obſtacle; and what 
was at firſt only a thin'coat of ſand, becomes then a deep 
plain of it, capable of being blown away to the depth of 
eight, ten, twenty, or more feet, and is carried over every 
thing 1n-its progreſs before the winds, when once taken up 
by them. Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 37. 

SAND-lands, or Sandy-lands, a term uſed by our farmers 
— 5 ſuch grounds as conſiſt wholly of a pure ſheer 
mm * _ | 
This is of different colours, as white, blackiſh, reddiſh, 

or yellowith, and is very different in its nature, and in the 
ſize of its particles, ſome being harſher and ſome milder, 
and ſome very light, ſeeming only to be mere duſt. The 


— 


the white-flowered clover. If the graſs grows but ſhort, grey, black, and aſnh- coloured ſand-land are the worſt of 


it is the farmer's intereſt to feed his cattle upon it, and it 
will turn to as good account this way, being very ſweet 
and rich, and making the cattle fat, and the cows yield a 
very large quantity of milk. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
SAN D- Flood, a terrible diſaſter incident to the lands of 
Suffolk, and ſome other parts of England, which are fre- 
quently covered with vaſt quantities of ſand, rolling upon 
them like a deluge of water, from ſandy hills in their 
neighbourhood. 5 f 5 
Violent winds break through the turf that covers theſe 
hills, and then the ſand, lying looſe and naked, is ſoon 
carried down upon the plains, where it covers and buries 
the graſs, and in a very little time eats through the light 
turf, and mixing itſelf with the ſand underneath, becomes 
one bed of this dry matter never to be covered with turf 


again. A large body of ſand being thus got together, no- 


thing ſtops its progreſs ; but it, at every ſtorm, rolls over 
more and more ground, fo that in a few years it extends it- 
ſelf a vaſt way, eſpecially where the ground, over which 
it paſſes, is of the ſame ſandy nature, and only covered 
will a een, EEEEET = 

In ſome parts of Suffolk the ground encourages this 
change ſo greatly, that a bed of ſand broke looſe from a 
neighbouring hill, and covering only a few acres, perhaps 
eight or ten, will, before it has travelled four miles for- 
ward, which it does in a ſmall courſe of years, 'deluge a 


thouſand acres. It travels down hill faſter than any way 


elſe, but will not be ſtopped by aſcent, but will move up 
the ſteepeſt hill, only that it requires more time. The 
making of fences, in the common way, to keep it out, is 
vain. It runs through the hedges, and flies over the tops 
of the banks; and when it reaches a village, in its courſe, 
will bury the cottages, unleſs preſerved at more charge 
than they are worth. It will in a very little time beat up 
to the eaves of a houſe, of the low kind, that are ufually 
built in a country village, and has often weight enough to 
break down walls in its paſſage. ee 

The beft way of Hopping its progreſs is by hedges of 
furze, planted one over another, as they become levelled; 
theſe, if well kept up; will, by degrees, ſtop: or divert 
the progreſs ; and ſome who have tried this, with reſolu- 
tion, after they have had the fand raiſed twenty feet high, 

| iy RT 


all, —_ — are found on heaths and commons. 
Gravelly lands approach much to the nature of theſe, and 
thoſe which conſiſt of the largeſt ſtones, and are mixed 
with the harſheſt ſands, are of all the molt barren, 

The propereſt plants for arable land, of this kind, are 
white oats, rye, black wheat, and turneps. The natural 
produce, in weeds, is quick grafs, ſorrel, broom, furze, 
ern naThend,! DEN: 5 1 | | 

The beſt manure for them is either marl, or ſuch clay as 
will break with the froſts. Cow dung is alſo a good ma- 
nure for theſe lands, and many uſe with ſucceſs chaix, 
mud, and the half rotten ſtraw from dunghils. 
| 'When the farmer has a mind to raiſe corn on theſe lands, 
he' muſt order them the ſame as they do the clays; but 
where they are over-run with broom, furzes, and ſuch ſort 
of weeds, marle is to be laid on in great quantities. This 
is the practice in Staffordſhire, and by it they 1id them- 
ſelves of theſe troubleſome weeds, and procure good crops | 
of corn, though at ſome expence. . 

The firſt ſowing of this land is with black wheat, and 
for this they make three fallowings in winter, and ftir 
them in the May following; at this time they ſow them, 
allowing one buſhel of ſeed to an acre, which generally 
yields them ſixty again. Then once plowing theſe lands, 
after this crop is off, they are fit to ſow rye on- 

In Oxfordfhire, they ſeldom give theſe finds more than 
two fallowings for wheat, except they are very muc 
over-run with weeds; and they eſteem the white 2 
Lammas wheat the moſt* agreeable for this ſort of hay 
and then after a fallow rathripe barley. I hey afterwards 
generally fallow theni every other year, and reckon them 
unfit for beans and'peas, though they ſometimes low * 
with winter vetches. If they ſow geas 00 them, ' 
eſteem the rathripe kinds the.beft. 

In Herefordſhire, they are much ſubjes tq,moſs grow''s 
upon their ſandy lands, and they make, a great Alb ges 
ment by burning it on the ground, and mixing the 155 
with lime, which they plow Me. eee 

They generally ſow them, with rye after en 
and that yields a very great increaſe upon them, 45 n aſtet 
on a very good kind of graſs, il hey are laid wat 
a crop or tWo. Mir timer's' Hoſbandry- - „ & 5 2 Ab. 


SAP, a juice furniſhed by the earth, and changed into 
the plant, conſiſting of foſſil, ſaline, aerial, and other 
barticles from putrified animals, vegetables, &c. 

The notion of the ſap's circulation was entertained by 
ſeveral authors much about the ſame time, without any 
communication from one another ; particularly M. Ma- 
jor, a phyſician of Hamburgh, M. Perrault, Mariotte, 
and Malpighi. It has met, however, with fome cunſideta- 
ble oppoſers, particularly the excellent M. Dodart, who 
could never be reconciled to it. | 

One of the great arguments for it is, that the ſame ex- 
periments of ligature and inciſion, which evince a circula- | 
tion of the blood in animals, ſucceed in the like manner in 
plants, particularly in ſuch as abound with a milky ſap, as 
the great tithymale, milk-thiſtle, &c. if the ligature be 
faſtened tight round them, the part above is found to ſwell 
very conſiderably, and that below it, a little: whence it 
appears, that there is a juice aſcending from the branches; 
and that the latter is thicker than the former, which 
quadrates exactly with the common ſyſtem ; the juice be- 
ing ſuppoſed to ariſe in capillary veſſels, in form of a ſub-. 
tile vapour, which, condenſed in the extremes of the plant, 
by the neighbourhood of the cold air, turns back in form 
of a liquor, through the more patent pipes of the inner 
bark. | ; | | 

M. Dodart, inſtead of the ſame juices going and re- 
turning, contends for two ſeveral juices; the one imbibed 
from the ſoil digeſted in the root, and from thence tranſ- 
mitted to the extremes of the branches, for the nouriſh- 
ing of the plant; the other received from the moiſture of 
the air entering in at the extremities of the branches : 
ſo that the afcending and deſcending juices are not the 
ſame. | 

One of his chief arguments is, that if two frees of the 
ſame kind be tranſplanted in one day, after firſt cutting off 


their roots and branches, and if, after they have taken 


root again, ſome of the new ſhoots put forth each year be 
cut off one of them, it will not thrive half ſo well, 
notwithſtanding its root and trunk being intire as the 
other. | 
This he conceives to be a proof of the plants detiving 
nouriſhment by the branches, and concludes it to be of an 
aerial nature, becauſe formed of the moiſture of the air, 
dew, &c. whereas that imbibed from ſoil is terreſtrial, &c. 
Hiſt. de I Acad. Roy. Ann. 1709. 5 | 

The humour or ſap of a plant, then, is a juice furniſhed 
by the earth, and changed into the plant, conſiſting of 
ſome foſſil parts, other parts derived from the air and rain, 
and others from putrified animals, plants, &c. Conſe- 
quently, in vegetables, are contained all kinds of ſalts, 
oil, water, earth, &c. and, probably, all kinds of metals 
too, inaſmuch as the aſhes of ts pb yield ſome- 
what which the loadſtone attracts, 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtile 
water; which the nearer it is to the root, the more it re- 
tains of its proper nature; and, the farther from the root, 
the more action it has ſuſtained, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the nature of the vegetable. | ; 

Conſequently, when the juice enters the root, the bark 
whereof is furniſhed with excretory veſlels, fitted to diſ- 
charge the excrementitious part, it is earthy, watery, poor, 
acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. 

In the trunk and branches it is further prepared, though 
It ſtill continues acid; as we ſee by tapping or perforating 
of a tree in the month of February, when it diſtils a wa- 
tery juice apparently acid. . 

The juice being here carried to the germs or buds is more 
concocted ; and here, having unfolded the leaves, theſe 
come to ferve as lungs for the circulation and further pre- 
paration of the juice. 

For theſe tender leaves, being expoſed to the alternate 
action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorchin 
days, are alternately expanded and contracted, and the 
more on account of their reticular texture. 

By ſuch means is the juice ſtill further altered and di- 
geſted, as it is further in the petala or leaves of the flowers 
which tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubti- 
ity, to the ſtamina: theſe communicate it to the fatina 

or duſt in the apices, which is, as it were, the male ſeed 
of the plant, where haying undergone a'further matura- 
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tion, it is ſhed into the piſtil, which performs the office of 
an uterus or womb; and thus, having acquired its laſt 
perfection, it gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. 
The root or part whereby vegetables are connected to 
their mattix, and by which they receive their nutritious 
juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of vaſa abſorbentia, 
which, being diſperſed through the interſtices of the earth, 
attract or imbibe the juices of the ſame : conſequently, 
every thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in water, is lia- 
ble to be imbibed; as air, ſalt, oil, fumes of minerals, 
metal, &c. and of theſe do plants really conſiſt, 

Theſe juices are drawn from the earth very crude; but 
by the ſtructure and fabric of the plant, and the various 
veſſels they are ftrained through, become changed, fur- 
ther elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated to the ſubſtance 
of the plant. | 

The motion of the nutritious juices of vegetables is 
produced, much like that of the blood in animals, by the 
action of the air; in effect, there is ſomething equiva- 
lent to reſpiration throughout the whole plant. 

The diſcovery of this is owing to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firſt obſerved, that vegetables conſiſt of two 
ſeries or orders of veſſels. 5 

Firſt, ſuch as receive and convey the alimental juices, 
anſwering to the lacteals, veins, &c. of animals. 

zcondly, trachez or air veſſels, which are long hollow 
pipes, wherein air is continually received and expelled, 
i. e. infpired and expired; within which tracheæ he ſhews 
all the former ſeries of veſſels are contained, Oe 

Hence, it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a day, 
of a ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an effect on the air 
included in theſe trache, i. e. muſt rarefy it, and conſe- 
quently dilate the trachex z whence ariſes a perpetual 
ſpring or ſource of action, to promote the circulation in 

lants. | 7 

s For, by the expanſion of the tracheæ, the veſſels con- 
taining the juices are preſſed, and by that means the juice 
contained is continually propelled, and ſo accelerated; b 

which propulſion, the juice is continually comminuted, 
and rendered more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to en- 
ter veſſels ſtill finer and finer, the thickeſt part of it bein 

at the ſame time ſecreted, and depoſited into the lateral 
cells or loculi of the bark, to defend the plant from cold, 
and other external injuries, ND | 

The juice having thus gone its ſtage, from the root to 
the remote branches, and even the flower ; and having in 
every part of its progreſs depoſited ſomething both for ali- 
ment and defence; what is redundant paſſes out into the 
bark, the veſſels whereof are inoſculated with thoſe where- 
in the ſap mounted; and through theſe it re-deſcends to the 
root, and thence to the earth again: and thus a cireula- 
tion is effeted. 1 5 

Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat and cold, dur- 
ing the day-time eſpecially, while the ſun's force is conſi- 
derable, the ſap-veſlels ſqueezed and preſſed, and the ſap 
protruded and raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the 
veſſels exhauſted; and, in the night again, the ſame 
tracheæ being contracted by the cold of the air, the other 
veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, and ſo diſpoſed to receive freſh 
food for the next day's digeſtion and exctetion. 

What courſe the juice takes, after it is imbibed by the 
roots, is not very clear ; the veſſels that take it ups to 
convey it to the plant, are too fine to be traced; and 
hence it has been controverted, whether it is by the bark, 
or the pith, or the woody part, that the plant is fed. 

The more common opinion is for the bark : the juice, 
raiſed by the capillaries of the wood, is here ſuppoſed to 
deſcend by the larger fibres, placed in the inmoſt part 
thereof, immediately over the wood ; in which deſcent, 
the ſap, now ſufficiently prepared, adds a part of its ſub- 
ſtance to the contiguous wood, and thus increaſes by appo- 


g | lition : and hence it may be, that hollow, carious, or rot- 


ten trees, which have neither pith nor wood, except juſt 
enough to ſuſtain the bark, do grow and bear. Some con- 
tend for the wood, which they obſerve to conſiſt of ſlender 
capillary tubes running parallel to each other from the root 
up to the trunk, being proper to receive in a fine vapour; 


in the aſcent whereof the fibres become opened, and their 
ſubſtance increaſed ; and thus the trunks of trees are ſaid 


2 increaſe in their circumference. 
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As for the pith; as the woody ſubſtance of the trunk 
becomes more woody, the pith is compreſſed and ſtreight- 
ened to fuch a degree that in ſome trees it quite diſappears : 
whence it ſeems, that its office in vegetation 1s not very 
important, ſince ts uſe is not perpetual. By its ſpongious 
ſubſtance, it ſhould ſeem fitted to receive any ſuperfluous 
moiſture tranſuding through the pores of the woody fibres: 
and, if by the exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or the like cauſe, 
it corrupt and rot, as it frequently happens in elms, the 
tree does not grow the worſe for it; which is a convincing 
proof it is of no great uſe. | | 

The learned Dr. Boerhaave diſtributes 
plants into ſix claſſes. 

Firſt, the firſt claſs comprehends the crude nutritious 
Juice, or the juices of the root and ſtem of plants, which 
are little more than the mere matter of the element, as 
drawn by the root from the body it adheres to, whether it 
be earth, water, or the like. 5 

This juice is found in every part of the plant, and 
therefore may be held an univerſal juice; yet he conſiders 
it as the juice of the root and ſtem, becauſe it is chiefly 
found in them. 2 | | os 
This he takes to be a ſubacid watery lymph, without 
any ſpecific taſte or ſmell, as not being yet arrived to the 
maturity of oilineſs. | 

To this claſs belong thoſe juices which diſtil in great 
abundance from wounds or inciſions made in the woody 
parts of plants; ſuch, for inſtance, is that tart liquor 
ouſing from the root of the walnut-tree, when cut off in 
the month of May. | Fe 

Such alſo is that limpid, ſubacid humour, flowing out 
very plentifully at an inciſion in the birch-tree in the 
month of March, to the quantity of ſeveral gallons in a 
few days. | | 

Such alſo is the juice iſſuing out of the vine wounded in 
the ſpring-time, which always taſtes tartiſh, and ferments 
like the grapes themſelves. | BR 

This juice may be eſteemed as yet foſſil, being generated 
of and in the earth; for the juice of the earth, being re- 
ceived into the canals of this plant, retains its nature dur- 
ing two or three circulations; nor does immediately com- 
mence a vegetable juice. | ET | 

This claſs of juices therefore he accounts as the chyle of 
the plant, being chiefly found in the firſt order of veſſels, 
viz. in the roots and the body of the plant, which anſwers 
to the ſtomach and inteſtines of animals, 2 

' Secondly, the ſecond claſs of the juices is that of the 
leaves, which are the real lungs of plants, and accord- 
ingly make a further change of the juice, which they re- 
ceive from the roots and ſtem by force of the air. The 
juice of leaves is different therefore from the firſt juice, as 
being more ſulphureous, and farther elaborated ; not that 
it derives any ſulphur from the ſun, but that, its watery 
part exhaling, it becomes more oily, and leſs volatile, 
he juice of leaves he diſtinguiſhes into three kinds: 
The firſt is the nutritious juice of the leaves; which is 


the juices of 


that already deſcribed, only further elaborated in the mi- 


nute veſiculæ of the leaves, and conſequently leſs watery, 
and more oily and ſaccharine. | 5 
The ſecond is wax, which, exuding out of the 
leaves, adheres to the ſurface, and is ſcraped off by bees 
with their rough thighs, to build their combs withal. 
This is chiefly afforded by lavender and roſemary : upon 
the latter of which, the wax may be plainly perceived 
ſticking to the leaves of it. | 


The third is manna : not that with which the Iſraelites | 


were fed in the deſart, but a drug ſold among us: it is an 
eſſential ſaccharine ſalt, exuding chiefly by night, and, in 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, from the leaves of a ſort of aſh grow- 
ing in Calabria and Sicily, and adhering thereto in the form 
of a cruſt, to be gathered the next morning before the ſun 
is up. 


The like ſubſtance is found to exude from the leaves of 


the linden- tree and poplar, in the heats of May and June; 
at which time they have an honey-taſte, and are even ſeen 
with a fatty juice on them, which, at the approach of the 
cold evening, gathers into grains, 
Thirdly, the third claſs of juices are thoſe of flowers, 
or the genital parts of plants ; in theſe are : 

Firft, a pure, elaborated, volatile oil or 
the particular ſmell of the plant or flower reſides, and 


ſpirit, wherein | 


I xr 
r 
which, by reaſon of its extreme volatilit 
taneouſſy; inſomuch that, if the flower 
time in a warm place, the odorous juice 
all fled. 
The ſecond is the juice expreſſed from the flow 7 
in reality is the ſame with — of the root and on Apps 
farther prepared; it is thicker than the former, and ba 
ſcarce any ſmell at all: thus, if you bruiſe an hyacinth, . 
other fragrant flower, and expreſs the juice, it y 
found altogether inodorous. : 
The third is the ſweet juice called honey, which exudes 
irom all flowers; aloes, colocynthis, and other bitter 
mY — . | | | 
n all male flowers, that have utricles at the bo 

the petala, which Dr. Linnæus ſtiles the a cov any + 
tound a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in ſome plenty ; and 45. 
cordingly we ſee the children gather cow flips, fox-gloves 
honeyſuckles, & c. and ſuck the honey from them: the 
bees too viſit theſe lowers, and, putting in their proboſ. 
cides or trunks, ſuck out the honey, and load their 
ſtomachs therewith, to be afterwards diſcharged and laid 
up in their combs: ſo that honey is a vegetable juice. 
Fourthly, the fourth claſs of juices are thoſe of the fruit 
and ſeed ; the preparative whereof is nature's final work: 
which performed, the plants ſeem to die for a time, as all 
animals are ſeen to languiſh after the emiſſion of their 
ſemen. | g 
The juice of the fruit is like that of the root, 
ther elaborated. 
Ihe juice of the ſeed is an eſſential oil or balm, elabo- 
rated and exalted to its laſt perfection. This juice or oil 
is not found in the very point or embryo in the center of 
the placenta; all we meet with in that part, 1s a few fine 
watery particles ſecreted from the placenta : but it is in 
the placentula or cotyledons themſelves, which conſiſt of 
innumerable little folliculi or cells, wherein this only juice 
is contained, ſerving to defend the embryo,. and preſerve 
it from being corrupted by water, which, it is well known, 
will hardly paſs through iI. 
Thus, i you take, for inſtance, fennel-ſeed, cut it 
through the middle, and apply it to the microſcope, you 
will eaſily perceive a clear ſhining oil in the cells of each 
lobe, inveſting the tender embryo. Without this oil, it 
were impoſſible a ſeed ſhould live a month, and, much 
leſs, a year or two, intire and uncorrupted in the ground. 
| This oil is found in the ſeeds of all plants; in ſome, for 
inſtance, in almonds, .cocoa-nuts, &c, in very great quan- 
tities z in others leſs, as pepper, arum, &c. where one 
would ſcarce imagine any oil at all: and theſe ſeeds loſe 
their vegetative quality very ſoon. 
| Fifthly, the fifth cla 
which is an artful con 
and abſorbent veſſels 
Of theſe juices there are divers ſpecies; for the ſeveral 
humours raiſed and diſtributed through the leaves, flowers, 
and other parts of the plants, have all circulated through 
the bark, and accordingly are frequently found to diftil 
from wounds made therein. In ſome caſes, even the 
whole plant is no more than bark, the pulp having been 
eaten out; as in willows, poplars, &c. which will live ® 
long time in that ſtate. 
Ine bark ſerves divers purpoſes; for it not only tranſ- 
mits the nutritious juices of the plants, but alſo contains 
divers fat oily humours, to defend the fleſhy parts from the 
injuries of the weather, | — 1 

Sixthly, as animals are furniſhed with a panniculus adi. 
poſus, uſually replete with fat, which inveſts and cover 
all the fleſhy parts, and ſcreens them from external cold: 
ſo are plants incompaſſed with a bark replete with fat 
juices, by the means whereof the cold is kept out, and ” 
winter-time the ſpiculz of ice prevented from fixing an 
freezing the juices in their veſſels ; whence it is that ſome 
ſorts of trees remain ever- green the year round, by 108 - 
their barks have more oil than can be ſpent and auh 
by the ſun; and their leaves are covered with 2 thick oy 
film over their ſurface, which prevents their para 
ſo much as other plants, and alſo defends them from 
cold, &c. | 3 | 3 

All the juices of barks are reducible to eight, V 

Firſt, the crude, acid, watery juice, the 


| the plant, | Secondly 
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Secondly, an oily juice, which, burſting the bark in 


the beginning of the ſummer, exudes out of ſeveral plants; 
ascypreſs, pine, fir, r Ta and other ever · greens; 
and ſuch alone: this oil diffolves by the ſmalleſt degree of 
warmth, and is eaſily inflamed, and is that which defends 
the plant; which is the reaſon why moſt of theſe plants 
will not thrive in very hot climates. 3 
For balm, or fatty liquor, more glutinous than oil, is 
nothing but the laſt- mentioned oily juice, which was more 
fuid during the ſpring- time; but which, by the greater, 
heat of the ſun, has evaporated all its moſt ſubtile parts, 
and is converted into a denſer liquor. Thus the finer part. 
of oil of olives being exhaled by the ſummer's-warmth, 
there remains a thick balſam behind : thus alſo oil of tur- 
pentine, having loſt its more liquid parts by heat, becomes 
of the thick conſiſtence of a balm. a 
Thirdly, a pitchy juice, which is the body of the oil 
itſelf, inſpiſſates, and turns black, when put into a great 
warmth : this is the moſt obſerved in the pine and fir. 

' Fourthly, reſin, which is an oil ſo far inſpiſſated, as to 
become friable in the cold, and may be procured from any 
oil, by boiling it much and long. Thus, if turpentine, 
be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves, and becomes an 
oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then a reſin; in which 
Rate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by fire, and withal in- 
flammable and combuſtible ; diſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
but not in water, which makes the character of reſin. 

Hence the oil is moſt abundant in the barks in the 
winter-time, the balſams in ſummer, and the reſin in 
autumn. 

Fifthly, colophony, which is a reſin ſtill farther exhauſt- 


ed of its volatile part, being pellucid, friable, and approach- | 


ing to the nature of glaſs. ; 
Sixthly, gum, which is an humour exuding out of the 
bark, and, by the warmth of the ſun, concoRed, inſpiſſat- 
ed, and rendered tenacious, but ſtill diſſoluble in water 
and at the ſame time inflammable, and ſcarce capable of 
being pulveriſed. This oily mucilage ſerves as a pigment 
to cover over, and defend the buds of trees, from the in- 
Juries of wet and froſt in winter; but will melt with a moiſt | 
warmth, and eaſily run from them, when the gentle 
warmth of the ſpring approaches: nor is ever ſo far harden- 
ed into a cruſt, as to do any injury to the incloſed ſhoot. 
This oily ſubſtance always contains in it aa acid ſpirit ; 
which is a preſervative againſt putrefaction. 1 
Seventhly, a gummous reſin; which is an humour ſe- 
creted in the ® 7 and dried by the heat of the ſun; and 
thus conſtituting a body that is partly gummous, and, as 
ſuch, tenacious, and ſoluble in water; and partly reſinous, 
and therefore friable, and ſoluble in oil, or ſpicit of wine, 
but not in water. | 


Botaniſts are now generally agreed, that all plants are 


furniſhed with organs and parts neceſſary both for chylifi- 


cation and ſanguification; that they have veins, arteries, 
heart, lungs, adipoſe, cellules, &c. If ſo, it is obvious, that 
there muſt be ſome difference between the juices, which have 
not undergone the action of thoſe parts, and ſuch as have 
already circulated a number of times, 

The ſeveral juices, hitherto recounted, are the firſt or 
nutritious juice, called alſo the chyle of the plant, under 
ſuch alterations, and new modifications, as it undergoes 
in being received, and kept ſome time, in parts of a pecu- 
liar ſtructure; as leaves, flowers, ſeed, &c. This laſt 
Juice, called the blood, is the ſame nutritious juice farther 
altered, by being divers times paſſed through each of thoſe 
parts, and remixed, and at length converted into a new 
juice, with properties different from any of them all. 
To prove the circulation of the ſap, inſtances are brought 
from experiments made by Mr. Fairchild; as, his bud- 
ding or inoculating of a paſſion- tree, whoſe leaves are 
ſpotted with yellow, into one of that ſort of paſſion · tree 
whoſe leaves are plain: for though, the buds did not take, 
yet, after it had been budded a fortnight, the yellow ſpots 
began to ſhew themſelves about three feet above the inocu- 


lation; and, in a little time after that, the yellow ſpots | 


appeared on a ſhoot, which came out of the ground from 
another part of the plant; which has been accounted a 
Plain proof of the ſap's circulation. 

Another inſtance is, a ſecond experiment of the ſame 
perſon, who grafted the ever-green oak, or ilex, upon the 


common oak. The leaves of the common oak, which was 
the ſtock, decayed, and fe]l off, at the uſual ſeaſon of the 
year; but the ever-green oak, which was the cyon graſt- 
ed upon it, held its leaves, and continued ſhooting in the. 
winter. From whence it is concluded, that, when trees 
drop their leaves, the ſap keeps full in motion, and is-not 
gone into the root, as ſome perſons think. 

There are alſo other experiments of the ſame perſon, 
which were ſhewn before the Royal Society ; as the New- 
e cedar, or rather juniper, grafted on the Virginian: 
and what is taken to prove the circulation in it, is, the 
branch which was grafted was left ſeveral inches be- 
low the grafting; which continued growing as well as the 
upper- part above the grafting, e 

And alſo another, which is the viburnum, with the top 
planted in the ground, which was become roots; and 
the roots turned up, which were become branches: which 
plant was in as good a ſtate of growing, as it was in its na- 
tural ſtate. 833 

A third experiment of his was on a pear- tree, which he 
inarched upon two pear-ftocks, in March 1721-2, having 
the roots out of the ground; and was in a good flouriſhing 
ſtate, with a branch in bloſſom, that receives no other 
nouriſhment but by the juices that return down the other 
two branches; which, though it had been done above 
two years, yet it continued ſhooting ſuckers out of the root; 
which is eſteemed as a proof, that the branches are as uſe- 
ful to ſupport the roots, as the roots the branches: and 
thence he infers, that it is not ſtrange, that ſo many trees 
miſcarry in planting, when there are no branches left to 
the head to maintain the circulation to the roots. | 
A fourth experiment he made on the cedar of Lebanon, 
grafted on the larix, which dropped its leaves in the winter, 
yet maintained the cedar in a flouriſhing condition, as if it 
had been on. a tree which held its leaves all the winter ; 
and the circulation of juices ſupported the graft below the 
grafting, and kept it in as good health as above the graft- 


ing. ee 

y oppoſition to the notion of the circulation of the ſap 
in trees like to that in animal bodies, the Rev. Dr. Hales, 
in his excellent treatiſe on Vegetable Statics, preſents us 
with various experiments, and ſays: I ts 
When the ſap has firſt paſſed through that thick and 
fine ſtrainer, the bark of the root, we then find it in 
greateſt quantities in the moſt lax part, between the bark 
and wood, and that the ſame through the whole tree. 

And if, early in the ſpring, the oak, and ſeveral other 
trees, were to be examined near the top and bottom., when 
the ſap firſt begins to move, ſo as to make the bark run, 
and eaſily peel off, he believes it would be found, that the 


| low bark is firſt moiſtened ; whereas the bark. of the top 


branches ought firſt to be moiſtened, if. the ſap deſcends by 
the bark. As to the vine, he ſays, he is pretty well aflured, 
that the lower bark is firſt moiſtened. OE Tae 

He adds, that it is to be ſeen in many of the examples of 
the experiments he has given in that book, what quantities 
of moiſture trees daily imbibe and perſpire: now the cele- 


| rity of the ſap muſt be very great, if that quantity of 


moiſture muſt moſt of it aſcend to the top of the tree, 
then deſcend, and aſcend again, before it is carried off by 
perſpiration. YE; „ 

The defect of a circulation in vegetables ſeems, in ſome 
meaſute, to be ſupplied by the much greater quantity of 
liquor, which the vegetable takes in, than the animal, 
whereby its motion is accelerated: for, by the firſt exam- 
ple he gives, we find the ſunflower, bulk for bulk, im- 


bibes and perſpires ſeventeen times more freſh liquor than a 


man every twenty-four hours, | | 

Beſides, nature's great aim in vegetables being only, 
that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, there 
was no occaſion to give its ſap the rapid motion which was 
neceſſary for the blood of animals. 

In animals, it is the heart which ſets the blood in mo- 
tion, and makes it continually circulate : but in vegeta- 
bles we can diſcover no other cauſe of the ſap's motion, 
but the ſtrong attraction of the capillary ſap-veſſels, aſſiſted 
by the briſk undulation and vibration cauſed by the ſun's 
warmth ; whereby the ſap is carried up to the top of the 
talleſt trees, and is there perſpired off through the leaves : 
but, when the ſurface of the tree is greatly diminiſhed by 


SAP 


the loſs of its leaves, then alſo the perſpiration and motion 
of the ſap are proportionably diminiſhed ; as is plain from 
many of his experiments. 

So that the aſcending velocity of the ſap is principally 
accelerated by the plentiful perſpiration of the leaves, 
thereby making room for the fine capillary veſſels to exert 
their vaſtly attracting power; which perſpiration is effected 
by the briſk rarefying vibrations of warmth ; a power that 
does not ſeem to be any-ways well adapted to make the ſap 
deſcend from the tops of vegetables, by different veſſels, 
to the root, WT | 

If the ſap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen de- 
ſcending from the upper part of large gaſhes, cut in 
branches ſet in water, and with columns of water preſſing 
on their bottoms in long glaſs tubes, in his forty-third and 
forty-fourth experjments. In both which caſes it is cer- 
tain, that great quantities of water paſſed through the 
Mem ; ſo that it muſt needs have been ſeen deſcending, if 
the return of the ſap downwards were by truſion or pul- 
ſion, whereby the blood in animals is returned through the 
veins to the heart; and that pulſion, if there were any, 
muſt neceſſarily be exerted with prodigious force, to be able 
to drive the ſap through the finer capillaries. 

So that, if there be a return of the ſap downwards, it 
muſt be by attraction, and that a very powerful one, as 
may be ſeen by many of theſe experiments, and particu- 
larly by experiment the eleventh. But it is hard to con- 
ceive what and where that power is, which can be equiva- 
lent to that proviſion nature has made for the aſcent of 
the ſap, in conſequence of the great perſpiration of the 
leaves. | 
The inſtances of the jaſmine-tree, and of the paſſion- 
tree, have been looked upon as proofs of the circula- 


- tion of the ſap; becauſe their branches which were far be- | 


low the inoculated bud, were gilded. But we have man 
viſible proofs in the vine; and other bleeding trees, of the 
ſap's receding back, and puſhing forwards alternately, at 
different times of the day and night; and there is great 
reaſon to think, that the ſap of all other trees has ſuch an 
alternate receding and progreſſive motion, occaſioned by 
the alternacies of day and night, warm and cold, moiſt 
and dry. | 2 | | 

For the ſap in all vegetables does probably recede, in 
ſome meaſure, from.the tops of branches, as the ſun leaves 
them; becauſe, its rarefying power then ceaſing, the 

reatly rarefied ſap and air mixed with it will condenſe, 
and take up leſs room than they did, and the dew and rain 
will then be ſtrongly imbibed by the leaves, as is probable 
from the e experiment, and ſeveral others; 
whereby the body and branches of the vegetable, which 
have been much exhauſted by the great evaporation of 
the day, may, at night, imbibe ſap and dew from the 


” 
. 


leaves. | | 
For, by ſeveral experiments in the firſt chapter of the 
book of Vegetable Statics, plants were found to increaſe 
. conſiderably in weight in dewy and moiſt nights, 
And by other experiments on the vine, in the third 
chapter, it was found, that the trunk and branches of 
vines were always in an imbibing ſtate, cauſed by the 
reat perſpiration<of- the leaves, except in the bleeding 
Paſon; but, when at night the perſpiring power ceaſes, 
then the contrary imbibing power will prevail, and draw 
the ſap and dew from the leaves, as well as moiſture from 
the roots. 

And we have a further proof of this in the twelfth ex- 
periment, where, by fixing mercurial gauges to the ſtems 
of ſeveral trees which do not bleed, it is found that they 
are always in a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, by drawiug up the 
mercury ſeveral inches; whence it is eaſy to conceive, 
how ſome of the particles of the gilded bud in the inocu- 
lated jaſmine may be abſorbed by it, and thereby communi- 
cate their gilding miaſma to the ſap of the other branches ; 
eſpecially when, fome months after the inoculation, the 
ſtock of the inoculated jaſmine is cut off a little above the 
bud, whereby the ſtock, which was the counter-aCting 
part to the ſtem, being taken away, the ſtem attracts more 
vigorouſly from the bud, | 

Another argument for the circulation of the ſap is, that 


ſome ſorts of grafts will infect and canker the ſtocks they 


are grafted on; but by the twelfth and thirty- ſeventh ex- 


ſtrong attraction, ſtarve thoſe 


l 


ing the courſe of the refluent ſap, if the ſa 


ſtems of trees, it is evident, that thoſe ſtems were in 4 
ſtrongly imbibing ſtate; and, eonſequently, the cankered 
ſtock might very likely draw ſap from the graft, as well as 


the graft alternately from the ſtack ; juſt in the ſame man. 


ner as leaves and branches do from each other in the viciſ- 


ſitudes of day and night. Au 4d | 
And this imbibing power of the ſtock is ſo great, where 


only ſome of the branches of the ſtock will, by their 
3 for which reaſon, 
eſt part of the branches of 
g only a ſew ſmall ones to draw up the 


it is uſual to cut off the great 
the ſtock, leavin 
— | 
The inſtance of the ilex grafted upon the Engliſh oak 
ſeems to afford a very conſiderable argument againſt a cir. 
culation, for, if there were a free uniform circulation of 
the ſap through the oak and ilex, why ſhould the leaves of 
the oak fall in winter, and not thoſe of the ilex ? 
Another argument againſt an uniform circulation of the 
ſap in trees, as in animals, may be drawn from Dr. 
Hales's thirty-ſeventh experiment; viz. where it was 
found, by three mercurial gauges, fixed to the ſame vine 
that, while ſome of its branches changes their ſtite of 
protruding ſap into a ſtate of imbibing, others conti- 
nued protruding ſap, one nine, and the other thirteen 
days longer. 3 
That the ſap does not deſcend between the bark and the 
wood, as the favourers of a circulation ſuppoſe, ſeeths 
evident from hence, viz. that, if the bark be taken of 
for three or four inches breadth quite round, the bleeding 
of the tree above that bared place will much abate; 
which ought to have the contrary effect, by intercept- 
p deſcended by 
the bark. | | | | 2 
But the reaſon of the abatement of the bleeding, in 
this caſe, may be well accounted for, from the manifeſt 
proof we have in theſe experiments, that the ſap is ſtrongly 
attracted upwards by the various operation of the per- 
ſpiring leaves and attracting capillaries ; but, when the 
bark is cut off for ſome breadth below the bleeding place, 
then the ſap which is between the bark and the wood be- 
low that diſbarked place is deprived of the ſtrong attract- 
ing power of the leaves, &c. and conſequently the bleed- 
ing wound cannot be ſupplied ſo faſt with ſap, as it was 
before the bark was taken off, | 
But the moſt conſiderable objection againſt this pro- 
greſſive motion of the ſap, without a circulation, ariſes 
from hence, viz. that it is too precipitate a courſe for a due 
digeſtion of the ſap, in order to nutrition : whereas in 
animals nature has provided that many parts of the blood 
ſhall run a long courſe before they are either applied to 
nutrition, or diſcharged from the animal. 

But when we des that the great work of nutrition 
in vegetables, as well as animals (we mean after the nutri- 
ment 1s got into the veins and arteries of animals) is chiefly 
carried on in the fine capillary veſſels, where nature ſelects 
and combines, as ſhall beſt ſuit her different purpoſes, the 
ſeveral mutually attracting nutritious particles, which 
were hitherto kept disjoined by the motion of their fluid 
vehicle ; we ſhall find, that nature has made an abundant 
proviſion for this work in the ſtructute of vegetables: 
all whoſe compoſition is made up of nothing elſe but in- 
numerable fine capillary veſſels, and glandulous portions 
or veſicles. | | Eg 

Upon the whole, he thinks we have, from. theſe experi- 
ments and obſervations, ſufficient ground to believe, that 
there is no circulation of the ſap in vegetables; natwith- 
ſtanding many ingenious perſons have been induced to 
think there was, from ſeveral curious obſervations and ex- 
periments, which evidently prove, that the ſap does, in 
ſome meaſure, recede from the top, towards the lower 
part of plants; whence they were, with good probability 
of reaſon, induced to think, that the ſap circulated. | 

SAVORY, a plant much cultivated in the kitchen- 
garden, and is of two ſorts, viz. ſummer and witer 
ſavory, the uſes of both which are nearly the {ame 

The former is an annual plant, raiſed only from us 
ſeed, which ſhould be ſown ia the beginning of April, in 
a bed of looſe and light: earth. If the plants are not in- 
tended to be removed, their ſeeds ſhould be ſcaitered gia: 
ly ; but if. they are to. be tcanſplanted,: they may be TOW" 


periments, where mercurial gauges were fixed to freſn- cut 


| 


thicker, They mult be kept clear from weeds, and 1 
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in other reſpects, to be treated as before directed for mar- 
joram. | | 
"Winter ſavory may be propagated from ſeeds fown at 
the ſame time as thoſe of the ſummer ſort; or by ſlips off 
its roots, for theſe are perennial, and will laſt ſeveral 
years : but as they do not put forth equally tender or well 
furniſhed ſhoots after they are grown old, the beſt way is 
to raiſe a ſupply of young plants every other year. Ihe 
flips of the winter ſavory will ſoon take root and flouriſh ; 
and they, as well as the plants of this ſpecies raiſed from 
ſeed, will endure the greateſt cold of our. winters, and 
have the moſt aromatic ſmell and taſte, when they are 
planted in a poor and dry ſoil. Wet ground is very apt to 
render them mouldy, and conſequently make them rot. 
Mr. Miller has noticed ſome of theſe plants growing upon 
the top of an old wall, where they were fully expoſed to 
the cold, and they there ſurvived ſuch ſevere froſt as killed 
moſt of thoſe of the ſame kind that were planted in the 
ground, ee | | 

The winter ſavory flowers in June, and the ſummer 
ſavory in July; but the ſeed of both ripen in the autumn, 
and at no great diſtance of time from each other. 

SCAB, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, chiefly occaſioned by 
a tedious length of wet weather 8 

« T imagine, ſays Mr. Veſey, your readers will not be 
diſpleaſed if I ſhould, with your aſſiſtance, communicate 
to them a remedy for this diſorder, which I have ſeveral 
times tried, and almoſt always found to anſwer extremely 
well. e e e een „ 
cc Some men, whom I have known to breed and feed a 
great number of ſheep, have been groſly miſtaken in their 
comprehenſion of the nature of this diſtemper, which they 
raſhly judged to be merely cutaneous ; whereas, when a 
ſheep has the ſcab, the blood is always more or leſs affected 
by it : therefore the outward applications, which are in ge- 
neral alone reſorted to for a cure, do for the moſt part 
more hurt than good, by driving in the eruption, and 
making it fix on the internals, thereby often occaſioning 
the death of the animal. ' — - + a 

0 Now the true way to treat this diſorder is, firſt to 
give the animal ſomething inwardly to drive out the erup- 
tion; then comes, with propriety, the outward applica- 
tion, which completes the cure by killing the ſcab. 


'« When a farmer has any of his flock afflicted with | 


4 


the ſcab, let him attend to the directions which follow. 
«© Take a gallon of ſoft well or pond water, which 
divide into two equal parts: in one of theſe parts diſſolve 
eight ounces of old hard ſoap; to which, when it is diſ- 
ſolved, add two ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn, and ſeven 
ounces of common ſalt, with four ounces of roll brim- 
ſtone, beat to a fine powder and ſifted: then take the 
other part of the water, in which put two' ounces of to- 
bacco leaf, and one of white hellebore root: boil this 
ſecond: part till you have a ſtrong infuſion, after' which 
ſtrain it clear from the leaves and roots. 


e When you have got thus far in the proceſs, take that | 


part of the water, firſt mentioned, and ſet it over the 
fire; let it boil for about half an hour, keeping it eonti- 
nually ſtirring with a wooden ladle during that time: in 
the mean time heat again the other part, in which the to- 


bacco and hellebore were infuſed ; and when it is hot, mix | 


the two parts gradually together over the fire, keeping the 
mixture continually ftirring till it is taken off the fire, 
which ſhould be in about a quarter of an hour : when it 
is quite cold, let it be put into a ſtone bottle, in order to 
its being kept in a cool place for uſe. e e eee, 
_ © Then take four quarts of new ale or beer: put into 
it twelve ounces of common ſalt, two ounces of bay ſalt, 
and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together with twelve 
ounces of pounded roll brimſtone : ſet them over a gentle 
fire, and when the ale boils, take off the ſcum ; let it 
boil for about half an hour after which ſet it by till it is 
cold, and put it into a ſtone bottle for uſe. - 4 
'* When you are ſo far prepared, take one quart of ale, 
ſet it on the fire; mix into it by degrees, three ounces of 
flour of brimſtone; when it is juſt ready to boil take it 
off the fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and when it is on! 


ood-warm, give this quantity inwardly to three ſheep, | of the water amongſt them, and rub them about with 

ie | rub t with 

which is to be repeated every ſecond day il they have had gf : 75 y yrs 

ree doſes, This will drive out the diforder, when the 

| mixture is to be rubbed on the diſtempered parts : 
44 
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trary. 
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and two days afterivirds the ſecond, ahd fo altefnitely 


for about eight or ten days, till the cure is effected: ſome® 
times two rubbings will be ſufficient. N 
I muſt obſerve, that all theſe mixtures will be beſt 
boiled in well-glazed earthen or iron pots“ Muſtum 
Rufticum, vol. II. pag. 173. 3 
The two greateſt enemies the ſheep, ſays anothet 
ingenious gentleman, or at leaſt their wool (which is the 
moſt valuable part of them) have, are the ſcab and fly: 
believe they deſtroy more wool than all the other diſeaſes 
incident to that animal. | 
Mr. Veſey has given us an approved remedy for the 
ſcab, and at the ſame time enters ſomewhat into the na- 


ture of that diſtemper. For my own part, I have not 


preſumption enough to look into firſt cauſes ; Tecondaty 


ones are all I aim at: I always took nature to be a wiſe 
inſtructor, and the ſureſt guide; but if we will hobble out 
of the way ourſelves, ſhe is not to blame. 

J agree with Mr. Veſey, that in this, and every othet 
diſtemper a ſheep labours under, the blood is more or leſs 
affected and diſturbed ; which diſturbance, if I am not 
miſtaken, the faculty call a fever; therefore*it muſt be 
always conſidered, that a fever is no more than a ſtruggle 
of nature to get rid of ſome enemy in the blood, by 
throwing it out by ſome of the outlets of the body, 
namely, by ſweat, urine, or ſtool; or upon the furface of 
the ſkin; and then ſhe ſeems to ſay, I have thrown the 
diſtemper out to your view, and there deſtroy it by pro- 
per applications” | 5 

« It ſurely is not ſcab until it is thrown out upon the 
ſkin; and when it is thrown out, what avails it giving in- 
ternal remedies, to do that which nature has done before ? 
If it be out, there's your ailment ; and I think, gentlemen, 
it is an axiom in phyſic, that when a diſtemper is once 


known, it is half cured : if it is only coming out, my ad- 


vice would be, not to diſturb nature, who is always acting 
for our good, in a wiſer and better manner thati we can dg 
ourſelves: ſhe ſometimes indeed is too weak for her office, 
and ſometimes too ſtrong ; in the one caſe ſhe is to be pro- 


perly affiſted, and in the other, prudently reſtrained ; and 


when we do more or leſs, the effects are generally fatal. 
J hope this will ſatisfy Mr. Veſey, that he is not altoge- 
ther in the right, any more than his neighbours. 

«© To cure an illneſs with a few medicines, is as, com- 
mendable, as to fay a 9 deal in a few words. One 
great obſtacle to Mr. Veſey's treatment of ſheep with ſcab, 
is its being too compodnd, troubleſome, a "4 labotious, 
ſetting afide the expence, and, where W are a great 
number of ſheep, hardly to by practifed. I -would 5 
all remedies for the ailments of ſheep be as fimple as poſſi- 
ble; and to be obtained and prepared with àg little trou- 
ble; for certain I am, gentlemen, when it is 6therwiſe, 
many wilf let their flocks go neglected, ot at belt leave 
them to 4 flovenly thevherd.” who knows very little of 
the matter; and when clip-day comes, when the poot 
creatures are out of their wo, Gi they bad any on before) 


what a ſight preſents itſelf to view ! moſt parts of their 
ſkins being one continued ſcab, and other parts eat quite 
through, and deep into the fleſh, by the maggot : ch 


is L 
have ſeen at clip · day, and may ſpeak it; but what muſt I 
alledge it Was owing to? Sorty am I to ſay, to the over 


credulity of the maſter, who thought he had a ſhepherd 


who knew every thing; but the event proved the con- 


“ 'You' muſt not be ſurpriſed when I ſay, what will de- 
ſtroy the fly, will alſo cure the ſcab, with little or no alte- 
rations: mercury is a mortal foe to both; and the remedy 
for the fly is as follows. :  ;: EL ak | 
„Take of good corroſive ſublimate, half an ounce 
diſſolve it in two quarts of rain water; to which add a gill 
of ſpirits of turpentine ; this is the whole of it, which muſt 
be uſed in the following manner. | 


4 \ 


— 


„ When the ſheep is ſtruck, the ſhepherd muſt make 4 


circle round the maggots with ſome of the water, by drop- 


ping it out of a bottle: this prevents them getting away, 
for they will not come near the water: then be muſt ſhred | 
y | or open the wool within the circle, and drop a few drops 


| be _ and there leave them, for they will all die pre- 
ently. | | 
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SE A 


| & J ſpeak this from my own certain knowledge, and 
many others in this part of the country (Ifle of Ely) can do 

the 2 | | 
« To a quart of the above water I add a pint of the 


ſimple lime-water of the London diſpenſatory ; and I de- | 


clare it from experience, there is no more certain cure for 
the ſcab than it: I am ſure it is the cleaneſt; the ſooneſt 
prepared, and, when ſo, the cheapeſt ; which are induce- 
ments, I think, ſufficient to have every countryman make 
uſe of it.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. pag. 39. 
SCABIOUS, the name of a flowering ſhrub 
in moſt pleaſure gardens. | 
All the ſhrubby ſorts of ſcabious may be propagated 
by cuttings, which may be taken off during any of the 
ſummer- months, and ſhould be planted in a ſhady bor- 
der, and duly watered in dry weather, which will pro- 
mote their taking root; and then they may be potted, 
and placed in a ſhady ſituation, till they have taken new 
root, after which time they may be placed amongſt other 
hardy exotic plants, in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain until the end of October, when they muſt be 
moved into ſhelter. In ſome favourable ſeaſons theſe 
plants will produce good ſeeds in England, ſo that the 
plants may be raiſed from theſe, by ſowing them in an 
open border of light earth about the middle of March; 
and, if the ſpring ſhould prove very dry, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to water the ground now-and-then, which will for- 
ward the vegetation of the ſeed; ſo that the plants will ap- 
pear in about three weeks after the ſeeds are ſown. When 
they come up, they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather duly watered; and, when they are ſtrong 
enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted in pots, and 
managed in the ſame manner as thoſe plants which are 
propagated by cuttings, | 
All the ſorts of ſcabious continue a long time in flower, 
for which they are regarded; for there is no very great 
beauty in many of their flowers: but, as moſt of the 
hardy ſorts produce flowers near three months ſucceſſively, 
ſo they may be allowed a place in the borders of large 
gardens, becauſe they require very little care to cultivate 
them. And as the ſhrubby kinds continue in flower moſt 
part of the year, ſo they make an agreeable variety amongſt 
hardy exotic plants in the winter. Millers Gard. Dif. 
 SCALLIONS. Ses the article EScALLioxs. | 
SCRATCHES, a diſtemper incident to the heels of 
horſes. : 55 | | 
It has ſo much affinity with the 


cultivated 


ſcratches may be ſelected from that article. 26 

The parts affected ſhould be firſt covered with the lin- 
ſeed and turnep poultice, having a little common turpen- 
tine added to. relax the veſſels; the green ointment may 
then be applied to promote the diſcharge, when the 


ſcratches may be dried up with the ointments and waſhes. 


recommended in that article. Sce GREASE. 17 
It is beſt afterwards to keep the heels ſupple, 
tallow. This will keep the hide from cracking, and be as 
good a preſervative as it is to leather; and by uſing it 
often before exerciſe, will prevent the ſcratches, if care is 
taken to waſh the heels with warm water, when the horſe 
comes in. When they prove obſtinate, and the ſores are 
deep, uſe the following; but if any cavities or hollow 
places are formed, they ſhould firſt be laid open, for no 
foundation can be laid for healing, till you can dreſs to 

the bottom. 5 os] 


Take Venice turpentine four ounces, quickfilver one 
ounce 3 incorporate well together by rubbing ſome 
time, and then add honey and ſheeps ſuet, of each 
two Ounces. | 


Anoint with this once or twice a day ; and if the horſe 


is full or fleſhy, you muſt bleed and purge; and if the 
blood is in a bad tate, the alteratives muſt be given to 
rectify it. Bartlet's Farriery, page 294. 

SCYTHE, Sir HE, or SYTHE, the inſtrument uſed in 
2 being a crooked blade joined at right- angles to a 
long pole. See the article MowinG, ; 

SEAGRIM. See RAGwWOR Tr. 

SEAM, tallow, greaſe, hogs-lard. 

" SEAM of Corn, a quarter, or eight buſkels. 


| greaſe, and is ſo often a 
concomitant of that diſeaſe, that the method of curing the 


— — 


| heap, never ſprouted at all. 


| fore it is ſowed. A few bands will be able to ſupp!y 
| ſeeds-men with as much as they will want: 


SEE 


__ of Wood, a horſe load of wood. 
AR, dry; oppoſed to green: ſpoken of 
SEARCHER. "Bev che Ati — ts oy | 

SEAVES, ruſhes. | 150 

SEAVY Ground, ground over-run with ruſhes, 

SEED, the product of a plant; whereby the ſpecies is 
propagated, r Fr 

The choice of the ſeed intended to be ſowed is an ob- 
ject of greater importance than many farmers. ſeem to 
—_— It is not ſufficient that the fineſt grains be 
choſen for this purpoſe, unleſs they are.likewiſe very clean 
Such wheat is not difficult to be had from land cu tivated 
according to the principles of the new hufbandry ; but we 
ſeldom find corn intirely free from ſeeds of weeds when it 
has been raiſed in the common way. | LS 

It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the grains of. ſtinted and 
ſickly corn neceſſarily partake of the weakly diſpoſition of 
the plant which produced them, and that their productions 
cannot be ſo fine as thoſe which grow from the ſeeds of 
ſtrong and healthy plants. For this reaſon Mr. Tull ad- 
viſes to take the ſeed corn from a richer ſoil than that in 
which it is to be ſowed, and rather from ground in perfect 
tilth, than from land which has been leſs carefully culti- 
vated. This ſeems to be very right (though the contrary 
opinion is almoſt generally received), becauſe more may 
reaſonably be expected from the productions of a fine good 
ſeed, which are full of vigour and well conditioned, than 
from a poor weak plan. hs 4 6 11 

M. de Chateauvieux, who often ſowed with no other 
intention than merely to try, for the benefit of mankind, 
at what time, in what manner, and in what condition it 
is beſt to ſow wheat, found that this corn ſprouted pretty 
well even when ſowed ſo green that it had not yet loſt its 
milky quality; but thinks it much more adviſeable to ſow 
none but what is thoroughly ripe : becauſe the ſeed has 
then attained its full perfection, from whence we may 
moſt certainly expect the beſt and ſtrongeſt plants. 

< The wheat, ſays he, which has been reaped in a warm 
dry 2 ſeems to me fitter for ſowing, than that which 
has been gathered in a cold wet ſeaſon: for in ſuch a time 
as this laſt, all the productions of the earth are leſs good; 
their taſte is leſs ſavoury; and as that corn in particular in 
which there is moſt moiſture, is moſt difficult to keep, I 
infer ftom thence that the formation of its grain muſt be 
leſs perfect. I ſhould therefore prefer wheat a year old, 
provided the year it was gathered in was warm and dry, 
to that which may have juſt been gathered in too rainy a 
ſeaſon : for the ſame reaſon, I always chooſe for ſowing, 
wheat of the growth of my high grounds, rather than 
that which has been produced in flats. The benefit ac- 
cruing from all this care, may, perhaps, not be extremely 

reat z but at the ſame time it does: not coſt any thing. 

t us do in agriculture what is done in all manufactures, 

where the very ſmalleſt proſits, the very leaſt ſavings, are 


; not neglected. Thoſe.ſmall articles, often repeated, make 
an 
ſoftened with curriers dubbing, which is made of oil 1 


large. ſums in the long run, and are a real gain. 

% Another thing, of greater conſequence, firſt made 
known to me by chance, but ſince confirmed by repeated 
experiments, always attended with the ſame ſucceſs, I 
ſtrongly recommend as extremely ſerviceable to the firſt 
ſprouting of the ſeed. In my experimental ſowings, I 
commonly uſed wheat taken from the heap in the granary 3 
and likewiſe, frequently, corn picked out of the ears the 
moment before [ "eras it. I counted exactly the grains 
of both ſorts, and ſuppoſe that few will think there could 
be any difference in their productions. Vet I found a 
conſiderable one. What was picked out of the ears al- 


ways roſe extremely well; ſcarce a grain of it ever miſled ; 


whereas numbers of. thoſe which were taken from the 
I did not perceive this dif- 
ference at firſt ;. but at laſt it truck me. I relate the fact 
as it is, without pretending to account for the cauſe o 
this difference, which would lead me into too Jong 3 di- 
reſſion. The experiment itſelf may be of real uſe, by 
ewing us, that inſtead of 'threſhing the wheat intende 
for ſeed at any time, without diſtinction, it ought not - 
be threſhed till a very few days, at moſt two or three, 4 
nor will this 


method, which may be a means of ſaving ſomewhat in the 


| : ' ence. 
ſeed, be attended with any extraordinary exper hege, 


SEE 


« Perhaps too this practice may be attended with a | 


very valuable advantage. I have not indeed yet made the 
trials neceſſary to ſatisfy myſelf of what I imagine ; but my 
defire to be of ſervice to the public induces me to men- 
tion it, that the lovers of agriculture may reflect upon it, 
and try ſuch experiments as will clear up my conjectures. 
« Threſhing the ſeed only juſt before it is ſowed may 
poſſibly, in ſome meaſure, or perhaps intirely, prevent the 
cauſe of ſmut in wheat. By this I mean, that the ſeed 
which has not been mixed with ſmutty corn, or any way 
infeted by its black powder, will be exempt from that 
diſtemper. Not that I take black powder to be abſolutely 
the original cauſe of this diſtemper in corn; but I believe 
it is very capable of communicating it to grains which are 
und. 72 5 
m That nothing may be neglected which can be of any 
ſervice to the ſeed, great care ought to be taken in threſh- 
ing the corn, eſpecially in the manner that buſineſs is com- 
' monly performed, with flails, upon the barn floor: for a 
reat number of grains are frequently ſo much bruiſed 


thereby, that it is impoſſible they ſhould ever grow: If 


the wheat thus threſhed for ſeed is not thoroughly dry and 
hard, the miſchief is ſtill greater ; much more of it being 
then abſolutely cruſhed by the flail. | „ 0 
% As ſowing in drills requires leſs ſeed than is uſed in 


the common method, it will be the eaſier to execute there 


an operation which might be too long and troubleſome for 
ſo great a quantity as is uſed in the old way. The me- 
thod which I adviſe, and which I have praQiſed, is this. 
Let one or two beams, two feet and a half, or three feet 
thick, be laid a- croſs the barn floor: Jet the threſhers ſtand 
on each ſide of the beam, and take out of looſe ſheafs of 
wheat, one of which ſhould be placed behind every man, 
a handful at a time, and give it two or three ſtrokes againſt; 
the beam; This will bring out a great deal of grain, 


Which is to be reſerved for ſeed; The ears thus ſhaken:| 


may be bundled. up again, and afterwards threſbed out 
with the flail, for other uſes. This method is not fo. te- 
dious as ſome may imagine: we are ſure that not a grain 
is bruiſed z and thoſe are the moſt perfect which drop out 
thus. I think I may compare this operation with what is 


done in the making of wine, where the firſt running is 


always the higheſt favoured and beſt. 
Another excellent way to ſeparate the fulleſt, and conſe- 
quently heavieſt grains, which are undoubtedly the fitteſt 


for ſeed, from thoſe which are of leſs value for that pur- 


poſe, and at the ſame time to clear them from many ſeeds: 
of weeds, is, to make a ſtout man, with a broad wooden 
ſhovel, throw the corn with all his force towards an oppo- 


SEE 


The Romans had their lees of oil, decoction of cypreſs 
leaves, juice of houſe-leek, &c. on which they have be- 
ſtowed full as much commendation as they merit. Lord 
Bacon ſeems to have been the firſt who paid any atten- 
tion to this ſubject in England: but he has only pointed 
out the path to others : nor do I know any author who has 
yet given us a ſet of experiments with this view, long 
enough continued abſolutely to determine what effects ſome 
kind of ſteeps may have towards rendering grain more 
fruitful. 

Van Helmont, and, ſince him, the authors of the 
Maiſons Ruſtiques, have given many receipts for ſteeps, 
which they vaunt exceedingly, as increaſing the fruitful- 
neſs'of the ſeed ſteeped in them. But at the ſame time 
that they recommend thefe receipts, they adviſe ſowing 
the corn thinner than uſual ; generally one third leſs ; 4 
circumſtance which, alone, will add greatly to the crop, 
as very many experiments, and particularly all the good 
trials of the new huſbandry, have evidently demonſtrated. 
That the compariſon may be juſt, all circumſtances ſhould 
be alike, as to the goodneſs of the ſoil, the quantity and 
quality of the ſeed, &c. ST ly, | 

M. Duhamel, to fatisfy himſelf whether any benefit 
does ariſe from the uſe of ſteeps, by way of giving the ſeed 
a greater degree of fruitfulneſs, tried the following experi- 
ment. He infuſed ſome good wheat in a lye of dung, 
mixed with lixivial ſalts, nitre, and ſal ammoniac, and 
ſowed with this grain two beds in his kitchen garden, dug 
with a ſpade. Gne of the beds was ſowed very thick, and 
the other very thin. At the ſame time he ſowed two other 
beds, exactly like the former, with ſome of the fame ſeed, 
not ſteeped, one thick, and the other thin. At harveſt 
time, the beds ſowed with the ſteeped ſeed were fo exactly 
like the others, that it was impoſſible for the eye to diſtin- 
guilh between them he 
A gentleman in his neighbourhood followed exactly the 
directions given in the Maiſons Ruſtiques, in the uſe of 
one of their boaſted receipts, which is there ſaid to be of- 
; ſuch efficacy, that the land need be plowed but once for 
wheat prepared with it. He did ſoz and his crop was 
| ſcarce. worth reading. BE! 

On the other hand, M. Duhamel mentions his being 


— 


informed by M. Peyrol, many years ſecretary to the inten- 
dent of Auvergne, that he had made ſeveral experiments 


-w 


in imitation of thoſe mentioned in the abb de Vallemont's 
famous book. In the month of May 1755, he planted in 
his garden (an indifferent ſoil, in a hot expoſition,) four 
ſmall cabbages, which then had only four leaves. In 


ſite corner of the barn, or rather of a large boarded hall, 
which generally is the fitteſt for this work. - All the light, 
ſmall, ſhrivelled grain, unfit for ſowing, and the ſeeds of 
cockle, darnel, &c. not being fo heavy as the ſound ſolid 
corn, will fall ſhort, and lie neareſt to the man who 
throws them; while | ſuch as are large, plump, and 
weighty, out-flying all the reſt, are ſeparated widely, and 
may eaſily be gathered up. Experience will ſhew th 
vaſt advantages of ſowing ſeed thus choſenn. 
The uſe of ſteeps was introduced very early into huſ- 
bandry, not only as a means of preſerving corn from 
ſeveral diſtempers to which it is ſubject, but alſo with a 
view to render the ſeed more fruitful. That ſome of 
them have ſometimes anſwered the former of theſe inten- 
tions is undeniable: but with regard to the latter, much 
ſtronger and oftener repeated evidences than any that have 
yet been produced, are ſtill wanted to confirm their boaſted 
efficacy. I ſhall however, give a conciſe account of. ſome 
of the moſt famous of both kinds; with this previous ob · 
ſervation, that even ſuch of them as have not ſucceeded in 
ſome caſes, through cauſes perhaps unknown to us, may 
Poſſibly do well in others, when tried with proper judg- 
ment, and attention. Experiments of this kind ſhould 
by all means be continued on a double account; firſt, to 
take off a prejudice which ſeems to gain ground, though 


it be not founded on any rational principle; and next, to 


be well aſſured whether theſe preparations do, or do not, 
Produce any ſenſible effect. Experiments ſeldom prove 
uſeleſs to careful accurate obſervers. If they do not al- 
Ways anſwer the end propofed, they at leaſt ſometimes 
cad the way to other important diſcoveriee. 


September following, 'the-ſame cabbages were fix feet and 
a half in circumference. : Some plants of red wheat, tranſ- 
planted into a bed dug very fine in his garden, bore one 
hundred and thirty ears a piece, each of which contained 
from forty to eighty grains. Some plants of white wheat, 
tranſplanted at the ſame time, produced one hundred and 
twenty ears, each of which had from thirty to forty grains. 
Two grains of red wheat, ſowed in the ſame bed, and not 


| tranſplanted, produced each of them one hundred and 


- forty ears, which contained fix thouſand grains. Five 
plants of red wheat, diſtant from one another ſix inches, 
did not branch, ſo. well, being too cloſe together: but 
each of them produced from forty to fifty ears, which con- 
tained from forty to: ſixty grains. Rye, which branches 
eſs than wheat, produced from thirty to thirty-five ears, 
each containing from ſixty to ſeventy grains: and the bat- 
ley of that country, which branches but little, produced 
however from ſixty to eighty ſtalks, though the ſeed of 
this laſt had not been ſteeped in any liquor before it was 
eg 1 when 8 
The author of theſe experiments judiciouſly obſerves, 
that they muſt be repeated and varied, before it can be 
made to appear that the extraordinary increaſe is owing to 
the ſteep. e 1705 | 

This celebrated liquor of the abbe de Vallemont is made 
a4: follows: ..... LY | 
Put into a tub, expoſed to the ſouth, one buſhel of 


horſe-dung, the ſame quantity of cow-dung, half a buſhel 


of pigeon's-dung,' as much ſheep's-dung, as much aſhes, 
three gallons of ſmall. pricked wine, two pounds of ſalt- 
petre, and as much water as will ſufficiently dilute the 
whole, ſo as to make it thin enough for uſe. Every time 
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SEE 


that any of this liquor is taken out to ſprinkle the plants, 


it is filled up again with water ; and as it may be too 
ſtrong at firſt, it may be weakened accordingly. 

It is eſſential to obſerve, that M. Peyrol added to this 
infuſion frequent digging ;z for the ground was dug five 
times between the plants of wheat: and he obſerved that 


each digging ſenſibly gave freſh. vigour to the plants, 


wine ew to the height of ſix feet. | 

MM. Bae, another of M, Duhamel's judicious correſ- 
pondents, made trials of theſe mixtures, from the uſe of 
which ſo much is promiſed : but ſays he thinks them of no 


other ſervice, than to amuſe the curious, who do not re- 


gret expence. As the authors of them boaſt that all kinds 
of ſoils, whether good, bad, or indiffrent, well or ill 
plowed, reſted or not reſted, will produce ten times more 
than in the common way; this gentleman ſowed a large 
extent of ground, ſome good, ſome bad, ſome well, and 
ſome ill plowed, &c. He made the ſteep himſelf, was 
preſent when the ſeed was ſowed, and took care that no 
zircumſtance was neglected. But notwithſtanding all his 
care, his crop was far from anſwering their promiſes. The 
good, well cultivated ſoil, produced fine wheat; but not 
extraordinary in point of quantity. The only advantage was 
in the ſaving of the ſeed. The poor ill cultivated land, 
and that which had not been reſted, produced very little 
grain: and the very bad ſoil, none at all. Theſe ex- 
periments convinced M. Donat, that the ſureſt means of 
obtaining good crops, is, to have the ground in good 
condition. This is the principle on which the new huſ- 
bandry is founded: nor indeed does it offer any thing mar- 
velous, or contrary to the moſt ancient precepts of good 
huſbandry. : . 5 ; 7 
If there be in any of theſe ſteeps, or preparations, a 
more than common virtue, by which the grain infuſed in 
them is rendered more prolific than it would otherwiſe be, 
poſſibly ſome ſuch benefit may accrue from the following 
practice, which is recommended by the author of the 
New Syſtem of Agriculture. 
& Take, ſays he, the corn which is intended for ſow- 
ing, and throw it, by a buſhel at. a time, into a large 
veſſel full of water: let a man ſtir it with a ſtaff, as vio-: 
lently as he can, for a conſiderable while together, and 
then, giving it a little time to; ſettle, ſkim off all that. 
ſwims upon the ſurface: repeat this till no more riſes; 


then take out the corn which has ſunk to the bottom, and 


lay it by for feed ; proceeding in the ſame manner till you: 
have your intended quantity. After this, make a brine of 
bay-ſalt and rain-water, ſtrong enough to. bear. an egg. 
Steep the ſeed corn in this liquor during thirty hours; for: 


leſs time will not have any effect: then take it out, ſpread |: 


it upon a ſmooth floor, ftrew over it a good quantity of 
fine-ground powder of ſlaked lime, and ſweep the whole 
up and down till each grain leaves clinging to another, and 
becomes, as it were, perfectly candied with the lime. It 
is then fit far ſowing; and will. infallibly produce a very 
abundant crop.“ Some farmers vary this ſteep, by add- 
ing to it a mixture of pigeons, or. other dung; and in 
moſt parts of France, where this receipt is known, they 
omit the ſalt; perhaps becauſe it is too dear-in that coun- 
try, and fteep the wheat in lime-water.. For this purpoſe 
they put it into baſkets, and carefully ſkim off all that 
fwims on the top, moſt of which would: not ſprout, and is 
only fit to feed fowls. Ab” | | | 

The ſociety of improvers in the knowledge of agricul- 
ture in Scotland, call the following a very promiſing re- 
ceipt for multiplying corn: but as no experiment that we 
know of, duly attended to, has yet confirmed that ſurmiſe, 
we can only ſay, that it may not be wrong to give it ſuch 
farther trials as will not hurt-the experimentor, whether 
they do or do not ſucceed: a rule which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly obſerved in all experiments. 8 

« Take as much water as will fully cover the quan- 


tity of grain you intend to uſe; add thereto a reaſonable 


quantity of a mixture of horſe, cow, and ſuch other dung 
as you can conveniently get, ſo as not to make the water 
too thick: add likewiſe for every boll (four buſhels) you 
are to ſteep, about a peck or faxteenth part of the fame ſort 
of grain as you are to ſteep. :: Boil all theſe till the grain is 
reduced to a pulp; keeping the kettle or cauldron cloſe: 


covered, to retain the ſteam. When the boiling is over, 


pour off the water, and diſſolve in it a pound of nitre, o. 
alt-petre, to every four buſhels of corn: then, while it is 
luke-warm infuſe your corn for three days, after which 
drain off the water, ſpread the. grain on the floor, mix it 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſea-ſand, (if ſuch can be con- 
veniently had), and laſtly, with lime, to dry it, as is 
uſually done in other caſes.” | | 
* Bt ſeems reaſonable to think,” ſay the abovemen. 
tioned ſociety, that nothing can be more natural for im- 
pregnating grain, than the * and eſſence of itſelf. 
But, ſince nitre is added, it is beſt to be cautious : for it 
has been found by experience, that ſalts, though they 
have the virtues mentioned, kill or deſtroy the vegetative 
powers, when the application is immoderate, either with 
reſpect to the quantity, or the time the grain is ſteeped; ſo 
that there has often been a neceſſity to ſow over again with 
the ſame, or ſome other grain. Lo make the better judg- 
ment concerning this critical affair, the nature and condi- 
tion of different grains are carefully to be conſidered ; but 
the moſt certain knowledge and direction are to be ob- 
tained by a courſe of obſervations and experience. Mean 
while, it is beſt to obſerve the maxim, avoid extremes.“ 
In Mr. Houghton's collection of papers relative to huſ- 
bandry and trade, are ſeveral experiments on the ſteeping 
of wheat and barley in a liquor which is there ſaid to have 
occaſioned a very great increaſe, and is thus made. Take 
a quantity of rain- water, and diſſolve in every gallon of it 
two pounds of ſtone-lime: let it ſtand two or three days, 
ſtirring it three times a day: then pour off the water into 
another veſſel, and add to every gallon of it about four 
ounces of falt-petre, and one pound of pigeons dung: 
mix them well together, by ſtirring them three or four 
times a day, and then ftrain off the liquor to keep for + 
uſe.” Mr. Everard, who communicated this receipt to 
Mr. Houghton, ſteeped a bandful of wheat in a quart of 
this liquor, where he let it infuſe eighteen hours : he then 


took it out, and laid it to dry in the air for the ſpace of 


[one day; and then ſteeped it again in the ſame liquor for 


'about twelve hours, dried it as before, and ſteeped it again 
a third time, about fix hours, after which he planted it in 
his garden, which was but common earth, ſetting it by 
ſingle grains, about ten inches afunder, and a Leer 
length in depth. He. could not remember whether = 
grain ſprouted, but thought that very few failed. Thoſe 
which did grow, produced an extraordinary increaſe, ſeve- 
ral of them yielding from ſixty to ſeventy, ſome of them 
eighty ſtalks with very large ears full of fine plump corn: 
many of the ears were ſix inches long, and contained 
ſixty grains: none had lefs than forty. ; 
Fe alſo ſteeped peas and beans in the fame liquor; but 
could not ſay whether their having been ſteeped two long 
was the cauſe” that none of them came up: but he took 
the thick ſediment which remained after the liquor was 


| ſtrained off, mixed-it with four times the quantity of earth, 
let it lie all winter ina gravel walk; ſouth of a codlin hedge, 


then made a row of holes, about four inches diſtant, put a 
handful of the mixed earth into each hole, with a pea up- 
on it, and covered it with common mould. The pes 
'{prouted well, ran up the codlin hedge to the height of 
about nine feet, ſhot out branches in ſeveral places, like 
vines, and bore ſo many well filled pods, that he judged 
* had above a buſhel from about three or fourſcore 
He tried alſo an experiment on wheat infuſed in lime- 
water alone, ſome in brandy alone, and ſome in brandy 
and lime-water mixed, and had a great increafe from each 
grain. With ſome of the liquor made with ſalt-petie, 
ſime, and pigeons dung, he watered ſeveral trees in his 
garden, and found them grow and flouriſh much faſter 
than any other of the ſame kind which were not wate 
in that manner. He alſo ſteeped barley in the ſame liquof, 
and found its increaſe equal to that of wheat. 8. 

Whether there be, or be not, any kind of prolific e 5 
cacy in theſe, or any other ſteeps, of which great 8 
bers are pompouſly recommended, and which proper c n 
periments can beft determine; they are at leaſt ſo —_ 
viceable to the ſeed corn, that they clear it from fit a 
from many ſeeds of weeds, and from ſuch poor light _ 
diſtempered grains as are net fit for ſowing, and pt 10 
it in ſack a manner, that, being already well moifienets | 
| | | | 
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will ſhift much better than abſolutely dry grain, in caſe a 
drought ſhould enſue after it is ſowed. e 
This thorough cleanſing of the ſeed may probably be, 
in a great meaſure, the reaſon why corn fo prepared is 
leaſt apt to produce ſmutty ears. All the lyes generally 
made uſe of, certainly preſerve the plants from mouldi- 
| neſs, and that in which lime is a principal ingredient 


ſeems to be one of the moſt effectual. But as this part | 


naturally leads to the diſtempers of corn, another very in- 
tricate, but highly intereſting ſubject, we ſhall reſume it 
under that head, to which it properly belongs; and give 
in the mean time M. Duhamel's farther opinion concern- | 
ing the pretended prolific virtues of infuſions, with ſome 
late experiments relative thereto, as delivered in the. ſixth 
volume of his excellent Treatiſe on the Culture of Land, 
publiſhed laſt year. 8 | | 
We liſten readily to the marvellous, eſpecially wtien 
it promiſes any great and fingular advantage. Such was 
the abbe de Vallemont's prolific liquor, by means of which 
the huſbandman was to reap vaſt crops, without manur- 
ing, or ſcarcely plowirg his land. He was only to ſoak 
his ſeed in this admirable liquid, which was to open, 
ſtrengthen, and amazingly fertilize the germe. Improba- 
ble as this doctrine is, it was greedily received:---It is 
known, that a ſeed contains in that part of it which is 
called the germe or bud, the embryo of a plant, that is to 
ſay, a plant in miniature, and that the reſt of the ſeed 
ſerves to feed the young plant, or plantule, till it acquires 
roots which draw its farther nouriſhment from the earth. 
As ſoon as theſe roots ſpread; the ſeed is exhauſted, and 
there remains only its then uſeleſs huſk. What benefit 
then can be derived from prolific liquors ? perhaps they 
may render the notchies Giblancs of the ſeed fitter to ſup- 
| Port the young plant, which, in conſequence thereof, may 
appear ſomewhat more vigorous at. firſt, and till 'it has 
ſtruck out roots : but from the time of its producing thofe 
roots, it ceaſes to ſubſiſt upon the lobes of the ſeed. Can 
it be imagined that a ſingle, atom of any prolific liquor 
exiſts at the diſtance of four or ſix inches from the plants 
in the earth, where its roots are ſpread, and from whence 
they draw their ſubſiſtance? Vet, ſuch is the fondneſs of 
men for projects of this kind, de Vallemont's mixture 
was extolled as a wonderful diſcovery, indued with a mag- 
netic virtue capable of attracting from the boſom of the 
air certain principles, which. probably do not exiſt in 


prolific liquors, Writers upon agticulture have ſtuffed 


grains ſtand ſingle atid in a good ſoil; that the only con- 


huſbandry comes neareſt to that ſtate in which theſe ſar- 
prifing growths are produced; that it cettainly muſt in- 
creaſe the product of the crops; and that it will probably 
| _— leſs ſeed than is uſed in the common way 

| Though it was pretty well proved by our experiments; 
that good culture and proper manures contribute more 


' prolific liquors ; yet ſeveral perſons, out of teal for the 
public good; have publiſhed, ſome the advantaces whith 
they think ariſe from the 'ufe of certain fertilizing ſteeps, 
and others, receipts for making then. OA ET 

In this ſpirit, M. de la Jutais has given us a little tract 
entitled, The true Philoſopher's Stone, according to 
which, an admirable prolific liquor is to be thus made. 
Fuſe ſome nitre in an ifon veſſel; and when it is hot 
enough to burn the ſubſtances which are to be added; 
throw in'a ſmall quantity of the ſame kind of ſeed as you 
intend to ſow: for example, if you would have a prolific 


turnips, put in turnip ſeed, and ſo on. Theſe ſeeds take 


Your prolific liquor is then made, and you have only to 
mix the nitre with water. What reſults from this opera- 
tion? Nothing more, than. that there -is in this prolific 
liquor a great deal of nitre with a ſmall portion of fixed 


wheat, barley, turnip ſeed, or powder of coal, all 2 * 
miſts allow that the reſult will be the ſamez and that the 
ſame liquor might be made by mixing a little alkaline ſalt 
with a ftrong ſolution of falt-petre, The queſtion is, 
what effect it will have upon vegetables. To try this 
fairly, two exactly ſimilar fields ſnould be ſowed, the one 
with wheat prepared with the prolific elixir, and- the other 


ſow an equal quantity in each field: for the ſingle circum+ 
ſtance of diminiſhing the quantity of the ſeed, may increaſe 
the crops in years when the corn does not tiller much; and 
in good ſoils, Many have been deceived by not attend- 
ing to this circumſtance. The following are well made 
exherimentss. nh TE ITN CY et Sf [EF 
M. Delu, after trying M. de la Jutais's effente three 
times, with the moſt ſcrupulons care and exactneſs, thinks 


» 


4 * 


it of no ſort of ſervice. MTS 
it, and numbers of receipts have been deviſed for making 


«© M. Peirol, whom I mentioned before, communicated 


to me in 1755, ſeveral experiments which he had made 


their books with them, .and vaunted their miraculous ef- | with great care, in order to ſatisfy himſelf whether thefe 


fects. A deſire to ſee theſe mighty promiſes fulfilled, 
paved the way for their reception, and ill made experi- 
ments have given a ſanction to the error. | 

A little corn, impregnated with theſe pratended prolific 
liquors, has been planted grain by grain in a garden, and 
its extraordinary increaſe has immediately been imputed to 
the ſteep. I myſelf was deceived by ſuch trials: but when 
I extended them to three or four acres of ground, this 


great fertility no longer took place, and I began to doubt | 


the efficacy of theſe boaſted ſpecifics. About the fame 
time, I ſaw a ſingle grain of barley produce 230 ſtalks, 
without any preparation, and was informed by the Rev. 
Dr. Hales, that another grain of barley had in like man- 
ner, produced one hundred and fifty- four ears. From 
| hence I concluded, that the prodigies of vegetation fo 

much vaunted by ſome writers, as the effect of their fa- 
vourite infuſions, have in fact been owing, to the nature 
of the ſoil, to good culture, and to the grains being at 
ſuch diſtances zam each other, that their roots have had 
room to ſpread, and thereby collect a great quantity of 


confirmed me in this opinion. 


food. I then had recourſe to new experiments, which | 


We ſee in the political ſtate. of England, that a grain 


of wheat which grew by chance in a bed of onions, and 
had not received an preparation, produced 5600 grains. 
Upon which the author of that work remarks (as indeed 1 
had done before in regard, to the former of the above- 
mentioned productions), that we..muſt not from thence 
infer that the country Where ſuch a. thing happens is na- 
turally more fertile than another, or the method of agri- 
oy commonly Fan it better than elſewhete; 

at po cauſe of theſe prodigious. growths is, that the 


prolific liquors have any virtue; and thoſe trials made him 
then hope for ſucceſs. I thanked him for his obliging let- 


to me extremely fit to diffuade thoſe who wiſh well to 
agricultre, from putting their truſt in ſuch illuſions. In- 
ſtead of running after an empty ſhadow, they may employ 
their time in uſeſul perquiſitions, by which the public 
will be benefited. JV 


e N. Peirol ſowed, both in bis ten gardenz und i 


that of the intendant of Auvergne, 1. many - eared wheat; 


creaſe. * 8 ö 
“ Each plant of the many. eared wheat, had from fifty 
to ninety-two ſtalks, and theſe laſt yielded i 38bo' grins. 
„Some of the rath-ripe barley had two hundred and 
forty-four ſtalks to each plant, and yielded 14640 grains. 
«« Several plants of the red wheat had three hundred 
ſtalks ; but the grains were eaten by birds. = " 
e Theſe were fine productions: but the moſt important 
thing to be obſerved here, is that M. Peirol ſowed all theſe 
different kinds of grain, as well in his own garden, as in 


the abb& de. Vallemont's fertilizing liquor, while the 'reft' 


both were - equally watered from time to time with that 
g 68 | | prolific 


| 


ſequence which can be drawn from thence, is that the new 


effectually to the increaſe of crops, than all the boaſted 


liquor .for wheat, throw a little wheat upon the nitre; if 


fire, are conſumed, and incorporate with the melted nitre. 


nitre, or alkaline ſalt : whether this nitre be fixed with 


with wheat only limed in the uſual way; taking care to 


ters, and exhorted him to repeat the ſame experiments with 
ſome new precautions which I thought important: He 
did ſo, with all poſſible care; and it is with real pleaſure 
that I ſhall give a juſt account of them, becauſe they ſeefi 


2. rath-ripe barley ; 3. the common red wheat of the 
country; and had from each of them an amazing in- 


that of the intendant, on the ſame day, viz. the 8th of 
September 1756 part of this corn having been ſteeped in 


had not been infuſed at all : yet their productions were 
quite alike,” the ground had been prepared exactly in the 
ſame manner for the ſteeped and the un; ſterped grain, and 
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prolifie waſh, This laſt circumſtance ſpoils the whole ex · 


periment : for who can doubt but that this watering of the 
plants with impregnations of dung, muſt give them great 
vigour ; even more than a conſiderable quantity of dung 
icſelf would have done? However, the following experi- 
ment is, luckily, without that fault. | 

% On the 4th of April 1755, M. Peirol divided a pretty 
large field into five equal parts. The ground was in good 
tilth, and he ſowed it with barley. 

« The firſt part was ſowed with unſteeped barley in 
rows a foot aſunder. 

e The ſecond was ſowed with the ſame kind of barley 
ſteeped in de Vallemont's liquor, and likewiſe in rows a 
foot a ſunder. Both had a plowing between the rows, to- 
wards the end of April. 

« The third was ſowed in broad-caſt according to the 
cuſtom of the country, excepting that a quarter part of 
the uſual quantity of ſeed was retrenched : but ſtill it was 
the ſame ſort of barley, and this had been ſteeped in de 


Vallemont's liquor. 


« The fourth diviſion was alſo ſowed in broad-caſt, 


like the former ; with this only difference, that the ſeed 


was ſteeped in a prolific liquor invented by M. Robineau, 

« Laſtly, the fifth part was ſowed intirely in the com- 
mon way, with the uſual quantity of the ſame kind of ſead, 
un-ſteeped. 
The following was the ſtate of theſe five diviſions at 
harveſt time. CD 

« The firſt and ſecond, which had been ſowed in rows, 
with only a quarter part of the quantity of ſeed generally 
uſed in the common way, but prepared for the one by be- 
ing infuſed in de Vallemont's liquor, and ſowed in the 
other without any impregnation, were both very fine, and 
yielded a great deal of grain. 

&« The third and fourth, which had been ſowed in 


broad caſt, with an abatement of only a quarter part of 


the uſual quantity of ſeed, and where the grain for one had 
been ſteeped in de Vallemont's liquor, and that for the 
other in M, Robineau's, were middling, and not viſibly 
different in any reſpect. | | 

« The fifth ſpot, which had been ſowed intirely in the 
common way, and with the uſual quantity of ſeed, was the 
work of al... 555 n Nip 

« Though M. Peirol was prejudiced in favour of pro- 
lific eſſences, he nevertheleſs concludes from this experi- 
ment, 1. That the un- ſteeped grain uſed for the firſt men- 
tioned portion of the field, having yielded as fine a crop as 
that of the ſecond which was ſteeped, infuſing the ſeed does 
not contribute much to make the plant's tiller. 

1% 2. That the products of the third and fourth diviſions 
being quite alike, M. Robineau's ſteep is not better than de 
Vallemont's. 3 5 = 

<« 3. That the difference between the crop of the fifth, 
and thoſe of the third and fourth pieces of ground, was 
probably owing to the different quantity of ſeed, 
4. That the ſuperior beauty of the firſt and ſecond, 
which ſurpaſſed all the reſt, was occaſioned by the grains 
being fo far diſtant from each other, that the roots of the 
plants had fufficient room to collect their food, and that 
the huſbandman was enabled to ſtir the ground between 
the rows, in the ſpring, by which the vigour of the plants 
was conſiderably increaſed, | All this confirms the advan- 
tages of the new huſbandry ; and M. Peirol is fo. convinced 
of it, that he has ſowed a very large tract of land, near 
Riom, in the ſame manner as the two firſt parts of the 
above-mentioned experiment. | 

& He has likewiſe made another trial of de Vallemont's 
ſyecific, by planting vines in two different places. In one 
of theſe, where the ſoil was good, the common practice 
was followed, and the cuttings ſprouted ſoon: in the 
other, where the ground was leſs good, each cutting was 


- watered with two quarts of de Vallemont's liquor. Theſe 


lalt ſhot out later, but then grew with great ſtrength, and 
retained their leaves a long while. It cannot be doubted 
but that an infuſion of dung will invigorate plants, and 
make them grow faſter than they would otherwiſe, The 
owners of vineyards are here to conſider, whether the ex- 
pence of people to do this buſineſs may not be greater than 
the advantages accruing from it will repay : but it is cer- 


tain that by thus watering their newly planted cuttings, eſ- 
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ecially with a ſtrong infuſion « | 1 
their akin root. n FEM i Oy ee 
To fatisfy myſelf in regard to M. Robineau's 
ed prolific liquor, I choſe y piece of ground laid 9 
wheat, and divided it into three equal parts. One of theſe 
was ſowed in the common way, with ſeeds only limed, and 
produced one hundred and ninety-two ſheaves to th 
acre, which yielded ſixty buſhels of corn. Another 5 
likewiſe ſowed in the common way, with ſeed only limed 
but two fifths leſs in quantity than is generally uſed, and 
produced one hundred and fixty-eight ſheaves, which 
yielded fifty-four buſhels. The third part was ſowed with 
the ſame quantity of ſeed as the firſt, but prepared accord. 
ing to M. Robineau's direction. This produced one 
hundred and fifty-ſix ſheaves, which yielded fifty-four 
buſhels of grain. From whence it follows, that his me- 
thod was not of any ſervice to the crop. | 
His liquor, when diſtilled over a very flow fire, yields 
a little brandy ; what remains in the matraſs, yields a 
great quantity of ſalt-petre, and the reſidue is a bitter wa- 
ter which contains a ſmall portion of alkaline ſalt. This is 
nearly what would be obtained from de la Jutais's liquor 
„ M. Vandusfel has alſo tried M. Robineau's prolific 
liquor, and found it attended with no other effect, than 
that the field where it was uſed had ſomewhat fewer ſmutty 
ears than other grounds for which the ſeed had not been 
ſo prepared. But other ſeed which he ſteeped in an in- 
fuſion of dung, aſhes, and lime, produced corn totally ex- 
empt from ſmut.” 
, An r eg ee of the editors of the Mu— 
eum Ruſticum, has given us the following ! - 
thod of breeding 8 e 
I join, ſays this Eſſex farmer, with many others in 
opinion, that it is beſt every year to change one's ſecd- 
wheat, and this has been my conſtant practice: J have 
had many a weary ride to get ſeed that would pleaſe me, 
for J am, and always have been, very difficult in this 
matter. 15 
% have near two hundred acres of land in conſtant 
tillage : theſe I divide into three portions, fo that J have 
every = about ſixty acres in wheat, ſixty more in bar- 
ley and oats: and the remainder are either fallow, or in 
beans, peas, or turnips, &c. 1 
„When I firſt came into my farm, I expended an- 
nually, of ſeed- wheat, thirty quarters; for, after the ex- 
ample of my neighbours, I allowed four buſhels of ſeed 


for every acre I ſowed. 


e Theſe thirty quarters often coſt me above ſeventy 
pounds; and God knows I could ſometimes but little ſpare 
ſo much money, after the great annual expence of getting 
in my harveſt, 5 

“ dome. part of my land differs greatly in its nature 
from the other: near half my farm is a ſtiff deep clay; 
what bottom it has I know not, as I never could find it in 
digging my ditches, &c. the other half is a bed of light 
ſandy Joam ; with a gravelly hard bottom. _ ; 

This difference in the ſoil of my farm is, on many 


accounts, a great advantage: particularly, my wheat does 
not all ripen at the ſame time; I have generally near) 


got in that growing on my ravelly land, before that 


on my clay is fit to cut; and I can beſides plow in all 
weathers, froſt excepted. 1 85 

“ But, not to digreſs too much, I took it into my head 
that, with proper care, I could breed for myſelf, on m 
own land, as good ſeed-wheat as any I could buy, if not 
better; and I determined within myſelf to make the expe” 
riment. | | 

« Before I made this experiment, I had reduced the 
quantity of ſeed I uſed on each acre, to three buſhe'5» 
which was a great ſaving to me. I had ſtill occaſion for 
above twenty quarters. wh | 

« My firſt ſtep was to ſele& ten acres of the beſt hand I 
had; five from the heavy, and as many from the light part 
of my farm: this land was by nature rich and good; it lay 
on the gentle ſouthern declivity of a bill, and required ve 
little manure : it lay in two little detatched fields, at ſome 
diſtance one from the other. wee 

« When I had prepared this land by a winter and ſum- 
mer fallowing, in which-time the clayey part was plowe 


ſeven times, and the light land five times, I had bs 


| 
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gelds ſown with ſome of the beſt wheat I- could procure; | 


that for the heavy land I got from Hertfordſhire, the 
other from a particular friend who holds a farm in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. Bs 8 

« When the ſeaſon for ſowing approached, I was 
mightily pleaſed with the appearance of mv two little 
plots ; for they reſembled the beſt-kept gardens, not a 
| weed to be ſeen, and the earth as fine as garden- mould. 


« On this occaſion I did not brine my ſeed, but had it | 


put into a large tub: ſome water was then poured on it, 
and I made a ſtout labourer, with a ſtiff half-worn birchen- 
broom, tir it very briſkly about for near half an hour; 
this I imagined would waſh off the ſmut, if any there 
happened to be: the light ſeeds, which were very few 
were ſkimmed off. 1 

“J let the wheat afterwards lie three hours ſoaking, 
when my man again ſtirred it briſkly with the ſame broom, 
and immediately poured the water off. | 

« Whilſt yet wet, the ſeed was ſprinkled .in the uſual 
manner with flaked lime, in order to prepare it for ſowing, 

« My reaſon for not brining it was, that I thought it 
would bring it too forward ; and I rather choſe to ſow it 


early, which is, I know, in eneral, a very good practice. 


« In ſowing this land, 1, in ſome meaſure, followed 
Mr. Tull's directions; that is, I ſowed my wheat in rows 
with large intervals in the following manner. 

ee] had a furrow opened about a rod from the hedge: in 
this furrow ſome ſeed was by a careful hand very thinly 

ſcattered, not ſowed in the common way with a fling of the 
arm, e ious 

« Tt took up time; ſo I had two ſowers to each plow. 
When the plowman had drawn the firſt furrow, he then 
opened another, at about ten feet diſtance from the firſt in 
the land; and ſeed was in the ſame manner thinly ſcat- 
tered in this alſo: after this, he returned to the firſt fur- 


row, and drawing another cloſe to it, covered the ſeed; 


the ſame thing he did by the ſecond furrow : he after- 


wards went two bouts without any ſeed being ſown in 


the furrows; but the third bout, ſeed. was thinly ſcat- 
tered, as before, to form the ſecond row of corn in each 
bed : another bout was made to cover the ſeed when the 
two beds were finiſhed, the middle of the interval being 
left unplowed. PLS ogt + ant Srae 548-, 1215 
<« In this manner both my little fields were ſown, in 
double rows with intervals about five or ſix feet wide be- 
twixt the beds, and the rows about two feet aſunder. 

6 The corn came up very well, and preſerved a good 
wholeſome appearance all the winter. 
„Early in the ſpring, that is, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, I made a careful man ſow the ſpaces betwixt the 
rows of corn on the heavy land with wood-aſhes, and on 
the light land with ſoot : theſe were both ſoon waſhed in 
by the rain, and the effects were ſpeedily to be ſeen in the 
new-aſſumed vigour of the crops, and this vigour continued 
till the corn was ripe. | 1 t tt) 4 

« As ſoon as any weeds appeared, the intervals which 
were left unplowed at ſeed-time were turned up, and the 

ſpaces betwixt the rows diligently hand- hoed: this hand- 
hoeing was ſeveral times repeated, to keep the crop quite 
clear from weeds, the intervals had alſo ſeveral other 
ſtirrings; but this work was chiefly done with a very 
light plow, without an earth-board in the heavy land, 
and without either earth-board or coulter in the other 
little field. ir * 

Every thing came very well forward; and when the 
wheat began to ſpindle, I had the outſides of the rows well 
earthed-up with a plow, and the 
the inſides were done firlt. | 

At harveſt the fields made a noble appearance: a fine 
well broke earth ſtriped with rows of healthy wheat. 

The cutting this wheat was very eaſily performed, it 
ſtood ſo ready to the reapers hands; and when it was 
houſed and threſhed, it yielded me about four quarters on 
an acre, one with another, the firſt year, though I have 

ſince had ſometimes more, ſometimes a little leſs. 

My ten acres then yielded me about forty quarters ; 
and I had occaſion for only about twenty-two to ſow my 
common wheat-lands : I therefore took only the firſt and 
prime part of this crop, getting the ſheaves very lightly 
threſhed 3 what remained made excellent bread- corn. 


inſides with a hand- hoe : | 


*I never ſaw finer ſeed-wheat than mine was this year: 


my heavy lands I ſowed with the ſeed produced by the light 
held, and my light lands with that produced by the heavy 


field. 


As ſoon as I had got in this ſelect erop, I got the in- 


tervals in order for ſowing with a ſecond crop, in moſt re- 


ſpects continuing the practice of the year before: I had the 
like ſucceſs, and might, perhaps, with equal advantage, 
have continued cropping the fields every year in the ſame 
manner: but, not to depend too much on Mr. Tull, my 
next crop was a full crop of barley on them, which ſucs 
ceeded well: and I ſelected two other plots of ground, 
of equal goodneſs, for my ſeed- corn huſbandry, as I call 
ik, | : 
In this manner T have now for ſeveral years paſt ma- 
naged, growing my own ſeed; and, if any thing, my 
crops have ſince increaſed : but I have again reduced the 
quantity from three to two buſhels of ſeed, for each acre 
of my wheat-land in common : that is, ſuch as I ſow 
in the ordinary way: on ſome of my rich, ſtrong land, 
[ do not uſe above ſix pecks, and find it anſwer very 
well, Y | 

J could like to extend this new huſbandry, or this 
imitation at leaſt of the new huſbandry, over all m 
lands that are in tillage : but in my method of praftiſing, 
the expence would be too great: my ſowers are well 
paid; I have enough to do to make my plowmen go 
out of their ordinary way; and it coſts me a great 
deal hoeing : yet all this I do not grudge to procure good 
ſeed, 3 1 | 

% By introducing the drill- plow and the horſe-hoe I 
could fave a great deal of labour on my light lands; and 
I may probably ſome. time or other attempt it: but, at the 
ſame time, I am very ſenſible, I ſhall find great 8 


in getting men that will even try to do the work with theſe 


inſtruments. The common labourers in huſbandry hate 
novelty : they purſue, without murmuring, the old beaten 
track ; but put them out of it, and thought will- become 
neceſſary : the fact is, they imagine it a very great hard- 
ſhip ay obliged to work and think too, and all for the 
ſame money. | | 
Without great reſolution, and ſome kind of au- 
thority, .a farmer will be obliged to let them even dig a 
ditch their own way : innovation they like not in an 
ſhape, often making uſe of the expreſſion; that they are 
too old to learn. | N 

„This, to a man who is very much diſpoſed to lend a 
helping hand towards the improvement of agriculture, is 
a mortifying circumſtance: there is ſcarcely any thing ſo 
difficult as to make an obſtinate man uſeful: if, by dint of 
authority, you oblige him to go out of his way, he will 
rather contribute to the loſs of your crop, than not to en- 
deavour to convince you that he is in the right. 1 
have often, to my ſorrow, felt the truth of this obſerva- 
tion. Past N e 
Several reaſons, though I deal not much in them, may 
be aſſigned for the ſeed-wheat, I raiſe in the above de- 
ſcribed manner, being ſo good. ; 
In the firſt place, I ſow it on land that has not taſted 
any dung for fome years, but is, in its own nature, rich 
and, good: to this practice I afcribe a great deal of its 
goodneſs. In the next place, as the corn does not ſtand 
too thick, it enjoys all the benefit it can receive from the 
ſun and air: by this means it attains a perfect maturity, 


and is certainly improved both in bulk and quality. 


The light ſpring-drefling I give it, of ſoot or aſhes, is 
of very great ſervice: it warms the roots, and brings the 
corn forward; it looſens the earth, and either itſelf gives 
nouriſhment to the plants, or, at leaſt, puts the earth in 
a diſpoſition to afford it. | 

Not a little is to be attributed to the frequent hoein 
betwixt the rows and the ſtirlings of the intervals; and 
find one very particular and great advantage reſult from it, 
which is, that it is an excellent means of clearing my land 
of weeds; for they no ſooner attain a part of their growth, 
but they are deſtroyed long before they ſeed. 

„ Farmers in general think their fields cannot in the 
ſpring be too full of wheat - plants: the ground ſeems co- 
vered with verdure, and the blades are, as it were, crouded 
for want of room: when the weeds begin to get up, they 


ſend 


SEE 


fend in a parcel of inen and women with weeding-hooks, 


SEE 


temperature of this place ſhould be moderate; leſt eithe; 


— 


not letting a hoe come neat the land to cut them up: they | too much warmth, or a too ſtrong current of air, ſhould 
are ſadly afraid they ſhould not have plants enough at har- 


make them dry, and conſequently decay, ſooner than the, 


veſt ; Whereas; if they were to meaſure and mark off a | would otherwiſe do: and at the ſame time care muſt * 
rod ſquare of land in February, and count the plants grow- | taken not to exclude the air totally from them; it having 
ing on it then, and afterwards count them in the beginning | been repeatedly experienced, that feeds kept long in bottles 
of Auguſt, it would almoſt always be found, that four parts cloſely ſtopped have entirely loſt the power of growing. 


in five of them had periſhed in the intermediate months, and 


They will keep longeſt in their pods, when they can be 10 


that what remained were, by far too much crouded ſtill, laid up, becauſe thoſe coverings not only defend them from 


and had each but few ſtalks. 


I never weed my corn of late years; for as I allow r 
only two buſhels of ſeed, and often leſs, to an acre, the degree of nouriſhment which helps to maintain them in x 


the injuries of the outward air, but, ſo long as they are 
not disjoined from them, continue to ſupply them with a 


plants come up thin; and there is of courſe room for a | plump ſtate, fit for vegetation. The ſeeds of all foft 
moderate-ſized hoe, which is the inſtrument I clean my | fruits, ſuch as cucumbers, melons, &c. are of coutſe ex- 


land with: and ſo far from being fearful of having my 
crop injured by this means, I order the workmen, where 
the plants ſtand too cloſe, to cut them up without mercy, 
as they would do the moſt pernicious weeds : if there hap- 
pens by any accident to be a vacant ſpot, they eaſily re- 
move ſome plants to it, with earth about their roots, by 
the help of their hoe. 85 
„ By this management, I, in ſome meaſure, reap the 
benefit of the advantages promiſed by the new huſbandry; 
though I have not ſuch opportunities of ſo often giving 
the plants a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment, nor of earthing 
them up when the grain is forming in the ear; for, after 
the corn has put forth its ſtalks to any conſiderable length, 
it would not be fo proper to ſend in the hoers : but all the 
loſs is the want of earthing up the plants ſo late as I could 
wiſh ; for the weeds will, before this time, be pretty well 
pot under, and few of them will be able to ripen their ſeeds 
efore harveſt, when they will of courſe be deſtroyed by 
turning in the ſtubble, which I always do as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; Conch many of my neighbours let their ſtubbles lie 
rough all the winter, for the ſake of feeding a few ſcore 
of ewes, | 
% Every farmer has methods peculiar to himfelf; and 
they are, for the moſt part, ſuch as were practiſed by their 
fathers, grandfathers, &c, whom they ſucceeded in the 
culture of their farms. | | 
„My methods, as you muſt now be ſenſible, differ 
from moſt of thoſe uſed by other occupiers of land ; and 
if I cannot ſo well defend them by arguments, an ex- 


perience of ſeveral years has convinced me that I ought 


ſtill to perſiſt in the practice of them: they have anſwered 
all oy ends I could wiſh from them; what could I deſire 
more | 56,7 

I am enabled to raiſe all my own ſeed without the 
trouble of procuring it from a great diſtance, at a large 


expence, and with a deal of trouble. 


«© My crops are to the full as good as ever they 
were, and I uſe leſs ſeed by above one half: my manure 
oes a great deal farther than it uſed to do, becauſe I 
ſtow more plowing and other tillage on. my land ; 
and I am not ſo much peſtered as I formerly was with 
weed, * they now very ſeldom are ſuffered to ſeed on 
my land. | 
« Of this laſt evil, I mean that of weeds, I have not, 
however, yet got quite rid ; for ſuch of my fields as bor- 
der on my neighbours lands are {till often infeſted z ſome of 
theſe ſame neighbours, I have ſeveral times mentioned, are 
but flovenly farmers, and the weeds which have winged or 


 downy ſeeds, are conſtantly wafted by the wind from their 


land to mine; ſo that I, in ſome meaſure, am puniſhed 


for their neglects : thiſtles are this way particularly trou- 


bleſome, as the ſeeds of them will ſometimes be carried a 
very conſiderable way by the wind. 

4 have very little more to ſay at this time, except that 
I never threſh the ſheaves that are to ſupply me with ſeed- 
corn till juſt when I want to make uſe of it, I have a 
notion, that the ſeed keeps better in the covering nature 
has given it, I mean the chaff, than it would do without 
it; and J am pretty certain it ſprouts ſooner in the ground, 
the huſk or bran of the grain being preſerved in a tenderer 
and more yielding ſtate, than it would be were it expoſed 
to the open air,” | 

With regard to the ſeeds of plants ſown in the kitchen- 
garden, all of them ſhould be gathered in dry weather, 
when there is not any moiſture upon them ; and the beſt 
way to preſerve them js, to hang them up in bags, in a 
dry room, where vermin cannot come at them, The 

"om 


cepted from this general rule; for they muſt be well 
cleanſed from their ſurrounding pulp, the rotting of which 


would otherwiſe ſoon corrupt them. Thoſe of melons in 
particular, are ſo far benefited by being kept in a warmer 
ſtate than would ſuit any others, that the plants produced 
from them are thereby rendered. the leſs luxuriant, and 
therefore more fruitful : for which reaſon it is that man 

people carry them in an inner pocket of their breeches for 
{ix weeks or two months before they ſow them, in order 
to exhale part of their moiſture ; and in effect, this will 
weaken them as much as two years keeping them in the 


common way. 


Thoſe ſeeds which ſwim upon the ſurface of water, 
when they are put to that trial of their goodneſs, ſhould 
be rejected for ſowing ; becauſe, as hath already been fre- 
quently obſerved, though many of them will grow, they 
never produce ſo good plants, or fo fine fruit, as the 
fuller, plumper, and more perfect ones, which ſink to- the 
bottom, | 

The age at which it is beſt to ſow the ſeeds of the 
plants before treated of, and the time to which they will 


keep good, are thus aſcertained by Mr. Miller, after many 


years experience and very accurate obſervation. 

The ſeeds of aſparagus, baſil, beans, beet, borage, 
capſicum, carrots, celeri, chervil, creſles, endive, fennel, 
finocchia, hyflop, kidney-beans, lavender, leeks, lentils, 
marjoram, marigolds, onions, parſley, parſneps, peas, 
purſlain, radiſhes, ſavory, ſkirrets, ſpinnage, thyme, and 
turneps, are beſt ſown the firſt ſpring after they have been 
ſaved z and indeed many of them will not grow if they 
are kept longer. = hs 

Thoſe of cabbages, colliflowers, endive, lavender, let- 
tuce, muſtard, and ſorrel, will not be the worſe for keep- 
ing two years, if they are well preſerved ; though all of 
theſe are equally good for uſe the firſt year. 

The ſeeds of cabbages, cucumbers, lettuces, melons, 
and ſavoys, will grow very well at the end of three years, 
if they have been properly ſaved and kept. Some of them, 
and particularly thoſe of cucumbers and melons, are gene- 
rally reckoned beſt when they are three years old; becauſe, 
when they are new, the plants produced by them will grow 
tos vigorous, and yield but a ſmall quantity of fruit 
However, none of theſe ſeeds ſhould be kept longer than 
four or five years, though they well grow at the end of 
nine or ten: but then their plants will be weak, and theit 
fruit ſmall, | 


The ſeeds of fennel will frequently remain in the earth 


a whole year, eſpecially if they are ſown in the ſpring; ſo 
| that whenever the plants do not come up the firſt years 


the ground ſhould be left undiſturbed till the following 


ſpring, except only keeping it clear irom weeds, and the 


plants will then appear. 
SEEDLINGS, young plants which have not been fe- 
moved from the beds where they have been ſown. It's 


alſo uſed to diſtinguiſh plants raiſed from feeds from thoſe 
of the ſame kind which have been propagated by layers ot 
cuttings. th; 


SEED-LIP, SeeD-Leay, or SEED-Lor, a ſeed- baſket, 


or the veſſel in which the ſower carries his ſeed, in order to 
ſow it. | 


SEELING, a term uſed by horſe-dealers to imply the 


time when a horſe begins to have white eye-brows 3 75 
is, when there grows on that part about the breadt 7 his 
farthing, a parcel of white hair, mixed with pore ever 
natural colour. This is a mark of old age, 2 hor 1 1 
ſeeling before he is fourteen, and always befor * 

| teen years old; 


SELANDERS. 


SER 


SEMBRADOR, an inſtrument uſed in Spain for ſowing, 
corn. See the article DRILL-PLOUGH. | | 
SEMIFIST ULAR- Flowers, are thoſe whoſe upper part 
reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely. - | 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS-F#lowers, are thoſe whoſe petals 
are hollow iu their lower part; but in their upper flat, and 
continued in the ſhape of a tungue. A152 
| SEMINARY, a feed plat, or place allotted for raiſing 
plants from ſeed, and keeping ye noe are fit to be 
removed into the garden or nurſery. See the artiche' 
Nuss an r. W e 
SERRA TED, indented, or notched, in the manner of 
8 SERVICE-Tree,. the name of a tree that grows na- 
turally in many parts of England; and if ſuffered to ſtand, 
will become very large. The ſtems are covered with a 
ſmooth gray bark; — branches, while young, have a 
purpliſh brown bark. The leaves are winged, ſharply 
ſawed on their edges; and, during the ſpring, are hoary 
on their under ſides. The flowers ate produced in _ 
branches, almoſt in the form of umbels, at the ends of the 
branches; they appear in May, and are fucceeded by 
roundiſh berries, growing in large bunches, which have a 
deprefled navel on the top, and turn red in autumn, when 
they ripen. it een AIDS hs GE 
Though the fruit of the ſervice-tree is not much efteemed 
in England, it is often ſerved up to the table, as a part of 
the deſert, in the ſouth of France, and in Italy, where 
there is no want of a variety of fine fruits. The ſpecies 
there is indeed much larger than ours : but as Mr. Evelyn 
bas left us no room to doubt that our wilder ſort, : which 
grows naturally in many parts of England, may, like all 
other plants, be greatly improved by due culture, it is well 
worth the huſbandman's while to give it à place in his 
orchard, or other ground. Mr. Miller too gives more 
than one inſtance of his having ſeen the ſervice · tree brought 
to great perfection in this country. He has obſerved three 
ſorts (Mr. Evelyn noted four) of our native growth, the 
fruit of one of which is ſhaped like a pear, and that of 
the other like an apple. The former, which reſembles 
moſt the foreign ſpecies abovementioned, is the beſt and 
the largeſt grower; for it will ſometimes attain to the 
height of near forty feet, | O © XL bbs 
It is a common, but a very miſtaken ſaying, that the 
ſower of theſe trees never. ſees the fruit of bis labour. 
This notion may have ariſen from their bearing moſt 


they may be made to produce fruit in a few years, even 
from the time of raiſing them from their ſeeds; and if 
they are propagated by layers, or cuttings, they will ſoon | 


begin to repay the pains beſtowed on them. 545 
o propagate them from their ſeeds, of which there are 


= 


the pulp ſhould be rubbed off clean, with dry ſand, ſoon 
after the fruit is ripe, and the ſeeds, which are of a hard 
ſtrong nature, ſhould then, according to Mr. Miller's 
directions, be ſown in pots, for the convenience of plung- 
ing theſe into a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, in order 
to forward their growth: for it will be ſufficient to ſhelter 
them under a common frame during the intermediate win- 
ter, When the plants are come up, they ſhould be kept 
clear from weeds, watered in dry weather, and expoſed 
to the open air: for a cloſe hot bed would then draw them 
up ſo weak as to ſpoil them; nor indeed is any thing more 
intended here by this method of railing them, then to 
make the ſeeds ſprout ſooner than they would do in the 
common open ground, which, that circumſtance excepted, 
will do equally well, as theſe plants are very far from be- 
ing tender. About the middle of October, at which time 
their leaves will decay, they ſhould be taken out of the 


two feet aſunder, and a foot apart in the rows. A little 
mulch ſhould be laid upon the ſurface of the ground, over 


them conſtantly clear fron weeds, they will be fit in three 
45 5 | 


SHE 


SELANDERS. See SALENDERS. | or four years, according to their growth, to be tranſplanted 


into the places where they are to remain : but previous to 
this it will certainly be right to graft them, as Mr. Evelyn 
adviſes, for the greater improvement of their fruit. They 
take well cither on their own ſpecies, or on the white 
thorn, the quince, or the medlar. The beſt ſeaſon for 
removing them from the nurſery is in October, or in the 
ſpring juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and the foil in 
which they thrive beſt, ſooneſt produce fruit, and laſt the 
longeſt, is a moiſt firong ground; defended from cold 
wind. However, they will grow even in the moſt ex- 
poſed places, and thrive where few other trees will ſuc- 
ceed ; for they are extremely hardy. This renders them 


| welt worthy of the huſbandman's attention, as well for 


their timber (which will be ſpoken of hereafter} as for 
| their fruit. This laſt makes a pretty appeatance when 


plentifully when they are very old: but, with proper care, 


three in each berry, or chequer, as ſome call this fruit, | 


pots in the hot bed, and planted in the nurſery, in rows. 


'ripe ; but the black birds and thruſhes are fo fond of it, 


that they devour all they can come at. A way, there- 
fore, to draw theſe warbling ſongſters about an habitation, 
is to plant a quantity of theſe trees for that purpoſe. Like 
the medlar, this fruit muſt be kept till it is almoft rotten, 
before it will be fit to eat. W 

'SETTER, a kind of ſetom or iſſue, made by cutting 
a hole in the dewlap of an ox or cow, and putting into 
the wound a ſort of tent formed out of the root of helle- 


| boraſter ; by which the ill humours vent themſelves. 


To SEW, or go SEW, to go dry; ſpoken of a cow. 
_ SHAKING, a diſeaſe incident to ſheep,' confiſting of 
a weakneſs in their hinder quarters, ſo that they cannot 
rife up when they are down. No cure is yet Known for it. 
SAR, a fragment of an earthen veffe, 
SHARE of a Plough, that part which euts the ground 
the extremety forward being covered with a ſharp- point 
iron, called the point of the ſhare ; and the end of the 
wood behind, the tail of the ſhare. See the artich 
— ß ²˙ HOT PIR 3 wy 
The length of the whole ſhare from point to tail, ac« 
cording to Tull, ſhould be three feet nine inches; at the 
top of the iron it has an upright piece called the fin; and 
near the iron at the other end, there is an oblong ſquared 
hollow, called the ſocket; the uſe of Which is to receive 
the bottom of the ſheat. Near the tail there is a thin 
plate of iron, well riveted to the wood; by means of this 
of the plough by a ſmall iron pin, with a ſkrew at the end, 
— a nut ſkre wed on it, on the inner or right fide of the 
eat. | Prin yo. 8 80 oth | 
The point of the ſhare is that part in which it does not 


run up into the fin: this pu is generally made of three 
19 


inches and a half in length, and ſnhoulq be flat underneath, 
and round at the top, and the lower part of it muſt be of 
hard ſteel. The edge of the fin ſhouſd alſo be well ſteeled, 
and ſhould make an acute angle with the ſhare. 

The ſocket is a fort of mortife ; it ſhould be a foot 
long, and about two inches deep: the fore-end of it muſt 
not be perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end 
of the ſheat which enters into it. The upper edge of the 
fore-part muſt be always made to bear againſt the ſhear ; 
but, if this end of the ſocket ſhould not be quite fo ob- 


lique as the ſheat, it may be helped by paring off a ſmall | 


part of the wood at the point. 
SHAW, a wood that encompaſſes a cloſe. 
SHAWLE, a ſhovel uſed in winnowing corn. 


 SHEARING of Sheep, the operation of cutting off the 


| fleece or coat of wool with a pair of ſhears. See the article 


SHEEP, 


SHEAT of @ Plough, that part of the plough which 
paſſes through the beam, and is faſtened to the ſhare, 
The ſheat, or as it is ſometimes called the fore-ſheat, 
there being another piece of timber behind it called the 
hinder theat, ſhould be ſeven inches wide, and faſtened to 
the beam by a retch (a piece of iron with two legs) and 
by a wedge driven by it into the hole of the beam. 


| | angle. contained between d 1 of thy 
their roots, in the winter, to protect them from being in- - ON Agee Ks 0 n 
Jured by froſt before they have well taken root, and in the 
next ſpring the ground between them ſhould be dug, and 
the mulch bucied therein, with care not to cut or injure. 


their tender coots. Wich this management, and keeping 62 22 ovis, in Zoology, 2 irc (TIE ſpecies of 


* _— be 1 forty-two degrees. n 

 SHEAVES, bundles of corn bound up in the field, 

See the article Harvesr. e * 5 
SHED, a flight temporary coverin Fs 


cattle, and whieh are kept at the leaſt expence of any 10 


GED | 


* 


plate the tail of the ſhare is held firmly to the hinder ſhæat 
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the farmer. They will thrive upon almoſt any ground, I ſhould be kept but bare, for it is very dangerous to them 
and for that reaſon are preferred by many before the larger ¶ to be fat at the time of their bringing forth their young. 
cattle. | They may be well fed indeed, like cows, a fortnight be. 
The beſt ſort of ſheep for fine wool are thoſe bred in | fore-hand, to put them in heart, Mortimer's Huſban dry. 
Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, but they are ſmall and | The feeding ſheep with turneps is one great advantage 
black-faced, and bear but a ſmall quantity. | to the farmers, from the crops they raiſe of them : they 
Warwick, Leiceſter, Buckingham, and Northampton- | ſoon fatten upon them, but there is ſome difficulty in 
ſhire, breed a large boned ſheep, of the beſt ſhape, and getting them to feed on them; the old ones always re- 
deepeſt wool we have got. The marſhes of Lincolnſhire |fuſe them at firſt, and will ſometimes faſt three or four 
breed a very large kind of ſheep, but their wool is not |days, till almoſt famiſhed ; but the young lambs fall to at 
good, unleſs the breed be mended by bringing in ſheep of Jonce, - Wy 
other countries among them, which is a ſcheme of late The common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock of. 
very profitably followed there. ſheep at large into a field of turneps, is very diſadvantage- 
The northern counties in general breed ſheep with | ous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a fortnight, as 
long, but hairy-wool: and Wales breeds a ſmall hardy | would have kept them a whole winter. There are three 
kind of ſheep which has the beſt-taſted fleſh, but the [other ways of feeding them on this food, all of which have 
worſt wool of all. | | their ſeveral advantages. | 
The farmer ſhould always buy his ſheep from a worſe The firſt way is to divide the land by hurdles, and al- 
land than his own, and they ſhould be big-boned, and low the ſheep to come. upon ſuch a portion only at a time, 
have a long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well. Theſe | as they can eat in one day, and fo advance the hurdles 
ſheep always breed the fineſt wool, and alſo are the moſt |farther into the ground daily, till all be eaten. This is 
approved of by the butcher for ſale in the market. infinitely better than the former random method, but they 
For the choice of ſheep to breed, the ram muſt be |never eat them clean even this way, but leave the bot- 
young, and his ſkin of the ſame colour with his wool, for |toms and outfides ſcooped in the ground; the people pull 
the lambs will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin. He |up theſe indeed with icon crooks, and lay them before the 
ſhould have a large long body, a broad forehead, round, |ſheep again, but they are commonly ſo fouled with the 
and well riſing, large eyes, and ſtraight and ſhort noſtrils. |creature's dung and urine, and with the dirt from their 
The polled ſheep, that is, thoſe which have no horns, | feet, that they do not care for them ; they eat but little 
are found to be the beſt breaders. The ewe ſhould have | of them, and what they do, does not nouriſh them like 
a broad back, a large bending neck, ſmall, but ſhort ; the freſh roots. | e 
clean and nimble legs, and a thick deep wool covering her | The ſecond way is by incloſing the ſheep in hurdles, 
all over. To know whether they be ſound or not, the as in the former, but in this they pull up all the tur- 
farmer ſhould examine the wool that none of it be want- |neps they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, and 
ing, and ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white and daily remove the hurdles over the ground, whence they 
even, and the briſket.ſkin red, the wool firm, the breath | have pulled up the turneps: by this means there is no 
ſweet, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the beſt | waſte, and leſs expence, for a perſon may in two hours 
time for beginning to breed, and their firſt lambs ſhould pull up all thoſe turneps; the remaining ſhells of which 
not be kept too long, to weaken them by ſuckling, but | would have employed three or four labourers a day to get 
be ſold as ſoon as conveniently may be. They will breed | up with their crooks out of the ground, trodden hard by the 
advantageouſly, till they are ſeven years old. | feet of the ſheep; and the worſt is, that as, in the method 
The farmers have a method of knowing the age of a | of pulling up firſt, the turnips are eat up clean; in this 
ſheep, as a horſe's is known, by the mouth. When a | way, by the hook, they are wafted, the ſheep do not eat 
ſheep is one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad | any great part of them, and when the ground comes to be 
teeth before; when it is two ſhear, it will have four; [tilled afterwards for a crop of corn, the fragments of the 
when three, fix ; when four, eight; after this their |turnips are ſeen in ſuch quantities on the ſurface, that half 
mouths begin to break. The difference of land makes | the crop at leaſt ſeems to have been waſted. 
a very great difference in the ſheep. I The third manner is to pull up the turneps, and remove 
The fat paſtures: breed ſtraight tall ſheep, and the bar- them in a cart or waggon to ſome other place, ſpreading 
ren hills and downs breed ſquare ſhort ones; woods and |them on a freſh place every day; by this means the ſheep 
mountains breed tall and ſlender ſheep, but the beſt of | will eat them up clean, both roots and leaves. The great 
all are thoſe bred upon new plowed land, and dry advantage of this method is, when there is a land not far 
. grounds. On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands are | off which wants dung more than that where the turneps 
* bad for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to be over- grow, which perhaps is alſo too wet for the ſheep in win- 
. flowed, and to have ſand and dirt left on them. The ſalt I ter, and then the turneps will, by the too great moiſture 
marſhes are, however, an exception to this general rule, | and dirt of the ſoil, ſometimes ſpoil the ſheep, and give 
for their ſaltneſs makes amends for their moiſture, any thing [them the rot. Vet ſuch ground will often bring forth 
of falt, by reaſon of its drying quality, being of great ad- |more and larger turneps than-dry land; and when they are 
vantage to ſheep. | carried off, and eaten by the ſheep on ploughed land in dry 
As to the time of putting the rams to the ewes, the | weather, and on green ſward in wet weather, the ſheep 
farmer muſt conſider at what time of the ſpring his graſs | will ſucceed much the better; and the moiſt ſoil, where 
will be fit to maintain them and their lambs, and whether | the turneps grow, not being trodden by the ſheep, 
he has turneps to do it till the graſs comes; for very often | much fitter for a crop of corn, than-if they had been 
both the ewes and lambs are deſtroyed by the want of | with the turneps on it. The expence of hurdles, and the 
food; or, if this does not happen, if the lambs are only | trouble of moving them is ſaved in this caſe, and this Will 
ſtunted in their growth by it, it is an accident that they | counterbalance at leaſt the expence of pulling the turneps, 
never recover. Lhe ewe goes twenty weeks with lamb, | and carr ing them to the places where they are to * 
and according to this it is eaſy to calculate the proper time. | eaten. y muſt always he carried off for oxen. T 
The beft time for them to yean is in April, unleſs the | Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. | but 
owner has very forward graſs, or turneps, or the ſheep | “ It can hardly be doubted, fays M. de Buffon, 
are field ſheep, where you have not incloſures to keep | that thoſe animals which are at preſent tame and mo | 
them in, then it may be proper they ſhould yearn in |ftic, were formerly wild. Yet the weakneſs and ſtupid — 
January, that the lambs may be ſtrong by May-day, and [of the ſheep being conſidered, and likewiſe that =_ 
be able to follow the dam over the fallows, and water | fenceleſs animal cannot fave itſelf by flight; that a" 2 
furrows; but then the lambs that come ſo early, muſt I nivorous animals are his enemies, ſingling it out in 1 
- have a great deal of care taken of them, and ſo indeed | ference to others, and devouring it for the figencs — 
ſhould all other lambs at their firſt falling, elſe, while |fleſh : at the ſame time we muſt remember that this = 
they are weak, the crows and magpies will peck their eyes |is not very prolific, and that each individual is but —9 
out. - lived: when theſe particulars are conſidered, ey ching 
When ſheep are turned into fields of wheat or rye to |be inclined to think, that from the beginning chat his 
feed, it muſt not be too rank firſt, for, if it be, it gene- | the ſheep has been committed to the care of man 3 
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Aly throws them into ſcowerings. Ewes that are big | protection is neceſſary to its ſubſiſtance, and bis care 
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IN 1d | ' “ When a ewe is near yeaning, ſhe muſt be ſeparated. 
its multiplying 3 nor are _ , ps on will from. the flock, and ET. in Ss to be aftſted; the 
ſheep ; but in all places where a EI 200 cruelty ;{ lamb often preſents itſelf a-thwart, or with its feet firſt ; 
lion, the tyger, and the wolf, 1 7 1 ultiol ——_ and in this caſe, without aſſiſtance, the ewe's life would 
err er TT IEEE 
faſter than the ſheep: and 3 / pp Ir the hilis, | feet ; at the ſame time all the milk in the ewe's udder is 
S . bef N Gag re and the milked out, it being vitiated, and very noxiqus to the 
they would ſoon be deſtroy ry har i 333 ap-] lamb, which is kept from ſucking till the udder. is filled 

_- 3 5 ede with freſh milk: the lamb is kept warm, and pup or 
etites of carn : ws Ls | four days ſhut up with the eye, that it may learn to know 
Thus it appears 1 eee rr = her, 8 which time. qi is fed. with good hay, 
— 1 OD — 1 pry t defence | barley-meal, or bran mixed with a little ſalt ; and water, 
ſubſiſt of itſelf, The ſheep ** 8 * > z his | whoſe chill is taken off, and mixed with a little quantity 
or reſource ; the weapons of the were 1 to | of flour, bean- meal, or ground millet, given her to drink. 
courage nothing more than a ett ae, by caſtration, | At the end of four or five days ſhe may be gradually ſed 
others, uſeleſs tv himſelf, an 0 **. wes, It is | like the reſt, and ſent with the flock, taking care that ſhe, 
The weathers are ſtill more gre 3 che leaft | be not driven too far, leſt her milk be heated. Some time 
from fear that they ſo often _ in : 5 or | after, when the ſucking lamb ſhall have gathered ſtrengtb, 
2 0 
nher CIore 5 25 | : follow its dam to the paſtures. ; 1 
groſleſt ſtupidity: they have not 3 to 4 * * N 9 „ 
5 aer ice tap T bo. bee it rain or | diſpoſed of to the butcher ; thoſe a to cl cept 4 
ey ſtray wherever the. = ; ; 1 igorous, and having the 
rocks and ſuch is their obſtinacy, that in order to — 3 1 bg © yeanin g are det fo good as 
them change their place, or follow 3 0 eren. 
have a leader, trained to walk before t 2 = Niew- I of. Otol, TTT 
ar 1 * A the dock, — he | bruary, they muft be kept in the de dering * Fa 
elt would Nr no OY : : morning and evening to ſuck ; but 
EIN 3 eee turned into the | 
which 1s taught to pro a . : e time before this a little graſs is dail 
parate, gather them together, and direct them in their — 1 * n by —.— to thi 
motions. | | | | ned at the end of one month; 
< Thy) ters, ofa, deed jabs ge the e 
moſt ſtupid, A f f ithout ſpots, are always preferred to the 
nn — - — 8 NL being wore valuable than 
have much more ſagacity: they ſtand in need * — 4 — C 1 
they ſhun dangers; new objects ſoon 3 ami * Nr 8 end of five or 
themz. whereas, the An er = - * ſix months, or even a little later in ſpring or autumn, 
proaches: though under the 3 2 1 d What when the weather is mild. This operation is performed 
they do not approach man ſo freely as the on LT ſen- | by two different methods; the moſt common is by inci- 
| 2 _— os ip. apc eh ting — ſion, when the teſticles, which are eaſily rm, 2 
rn We e 8 ir or raw through the wound: the other is performe 
without reſiſtance, and without 2 their grief by __ - ay, RC ne aa 2 
1 Mer ſo deſpicable, ſo deſtitute | ſcrotum above the t for * 3 72 * f 
Hoh 1 | els which ſupplies them with blood and juices. TI 
2 ape ny noe SE * * wry i — ge wg — Rekith and dull, ſo that ic 
valuable; its utility „ 5 — iate — * 2 „ give him, for two or three days, 
alone ſatisfies 9 28 ad _ . ariſing from | a little bran mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſalt, to prevent 
both food and apparel, beſides the d dung of this crea- | = lofs of appetite, which this, operation oltep conlan: ; fs 
the ſuet, milk, ſkin, 123 * an | ung - + 22 * CTT 
ture, to which —_—— u = — ne the two fore- teeth of the lower jaw; and they are known 
property 4 all why ſt wn ral — ky "Rd 8 is | to want the inciſive teeth in the upper jaw. At ei hteen 
Ire, the mo q I to the ram: 3 months the two teeth joining to the former, alſo fall out; 
— 09. Kobe, ruſh * ind the other rams, and | and at three years, being all re- placed, they are even and 
. it, Moons GE but th f h retty white, But as the creature advances in age they 
lometinice even attacks Us — af * 9 — cs looſe, blunt, and afterwards black. The age of 
» _ "tin — — _— — _ refuſe the ram 1s alle known by, his horns, which ſhew: them- 
animate ; W N 1 her food, and know her | ſelves in the very firſt year, and often at the birth, and 
m 4 ati A f thi animal is the ſurer, as it is | continue to grow a ring annually to the very period of lift. 
— n * if T be allowed the expreſ- | Though ſheep are * as arts 574 | neg | — 
* {Hs | : ; b rominences in the ſame places of the head, where 
hon, ay wr N Ay ys 2 gegen in By * of = appear. CITE however have two, 
— 4 — — Sheep are alſo ſaid to e and others four horns, five or fix inches in length, but leſs 
by modulated ſounds, to feed more aſſiduouſly, to be in twiſted than thoſe of ran APs me there are four, the two 
better health, and to fatten ſooner by the ſound of a pipe ; | outward are ſhorter t Me t "Ia els, _— I 1 . 
and that they are evidently ſenſible of the charms of muſic. | The ram is capa 82 e . dar aq iy Wor nes 
But it is alſo ſaid, and I believe with more truth, that mu- and a ewe may yean at tne En Vy ear; 8 is de me 
lic rather ſerves to amuſe the ſhepherd's tedious hours, and | delay it till the ewe be two, a” the r. 90 years * 
that to this ſupine and ſolitary life the origin of that art is] The produce of thele animals, if too 1 Y, al Oar the 
owing. | | firſt, is always wealr, and of a bad con itution. One tam 
„ Theſe animals, whoſe inſtinct is ſo ſimple, are alſo will be en 1 l 8 7 
of a very weak conſtitution they cannot bear walking | ſhould be remarka 7 4 c re y al Cala tg" iy 
any length of time; travelling exhauſts them; running | muſt alſo have horns; for 7855 1 non 25 ue — 0 
ſoon puts them out of breath; the ſcorching; rays of the] theſe climates, are very indifferent. In a goo 009.008 * 
ſun hurt them equally with the rain and ſnow. Their | ram, the head muſt be large and thick, the forehead 
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1 
diſeaſe man i th ious. broad, the eyes large and black, the noſe ſhort, the neck 1 
5 are. many, and moſt of them contagious. The 3 32 OS and raiſed, the back and rump brd, 9 
the teſticles large, and the tail long. The beſt are white, * 
require more care | with a large quantity of wool on the belly, tail, head and | 
| eats, down to the eyes. The beſt ſheep for propagation 


ſuperabundance of their fat often proves fatal to them, and 


always hinders their fruitfulneſs ; they yean with difficulty ; 
they frequently caft their lambs, ny 


thay any other domeſtic animal. 


ſilky, and white; eſpecially if at the ſame time th 


f November to the end of April; but they may be brought 


more falt water; the continual uſe of which, as well as 


' ſhould go before them, and accuſtom them to know his 


and ſmall eminencies; low, wet, and marſhy grounds 


„ During the winter, they are fed at home with bran, 


twice. They are led out very early in the morning to 


are thoſe which have moſt wool, and that cloſe, long, 
have 
a large body, a thick neck, and a light method of walk- 
ing. And it has been already obſerved, that thofe which 
were rather lean than fat, bring forth more- eafily than 


others. 
& The ſeaſon of the ewe's heat 'is from the beginning 


to conceive in any ſeaſon, y giving them provocative 
foods, as falt water, and bread of hemp-ſced. Each ewe 
is covered three or four times, and then feparated from 
the ram, which always prefers the older ſheep, and neg- 
les the younger. In the ſeaſon of copnlation they 
ſhould not be expoſed to the rain or bad weather, wet hin- 
dering their retention; and a clap of thunder often pro- 
duces abortion. A day or two after being covered, they 
are put again to their common diet, without having any 


that of hemp-ſeed bread, and other hot aliments, would 
infallibly cauſe abortion. They go five months, and yean 
at the beginning of the fixth ; they ſeldom bring two lambs. 
In hot climates they yean twice a year : bur in France, 
and the colder countries, os once. Some have the ram 


—_ to them about the end of July or the beginning of 
uguft, in order to have lambs in the month of January; 


months of September, October, and November; and 
fambs are in great plenty in February, Match, and 
April. They are alſo to be had in the months of May, 
June, July, Auguſt, and September, there being no ſear- 


City of them but in October, November and December. | 


The ewe yields, during ſeven or eight months, plenty of 
milk, which is a good food for children and peaſants. It 
alſo makes good cheeſe, efpecially if mixed with that of 
cows. © The time for milking ewes is immediately on their 
going out to paſture, or on their return; twice a day in 
ummer, and once in winter. Na 
„ Ewes fatten very faft during their pregnancy, as they 
then eat more than at other times. As they often hurt 
themſelves, and frequently miſcarry, ſo they ſometimes 
become barren and it is not very extraordinary for them 
to bring forth monſtrous productions. However, when 
properly tended, they are capable of yeanirig during their 
whole life ; that is, to the age of ten or twelve years ; 
but generally, when they are turned of ſeven or eight, they 
break, and become fickly® A ram lives to twelve or 
fourteen years; but after eight is no longer fit for propa- 
gation: be ſhould then be knit and fattened with the old 
ſheep. The fleſh of the ram, though knit and fattened, 
is but of a bad taſte; that of the old ewe flabby and in- 
fipid; whereas that of the weather is the moſt ſucculent, 
and the beſt of all common meats. * | | 

« To form a flock, from which a reaſonable profit 
may be expected, ſheep and weathers muſt be purchaſed, 
of about eighteen months, or two years old; and one 
ſhepherd, if careful, and affiſted by a good dog, may take 
care of a hundred. In leading them out to paſture he 


voice, to follow him without ſtopping, or ſtraying among 
the corn, woods, aud fallow lands, where they would do 
damage. The places that beſt agree with them are downs, 


ſhould be avoided. 


turneps, hay, ſtraw, lucern, ſaintfoin, the leaves of elm, 
aſh, &c. They are, however, led out every day, unleſs 
the weather be very bad; tho? this is rather to walk than feed 
them; and in this inclement ſeaſon, it is always near ten 
in the morning before they are led out; and after ſtaying 
four or five hours, they are watered,” and brought back 


about three in the afternoon ; whereas in ſpring and au- | 


tumn, they are led to the field as ſoon as the fun has diſ- 
perſed the froſt or humidity on the graſs, and continue 
there till ſun-ſet. It is alſo ſufficient for them in theſe ſea- 
fons, to drink once a day, juſt before they are brought 
back to the ſheep-houſe, where they muſt always find fod- 
der, though in leſs quantity than in winter. It is only in 
ſummer that they are to live entirely on the paſtures, whi- 
ther they are led twice a day, and alſo made to drink 


through any buſhy places. 


ſalt plains. + The ewes alſo fed in them, yield more milk 
but the ram is given to à much greater number in the and of a better taſte, "Theſe animals are remarkably fond 
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feed as foon as the dew is down, where th * 

four or five hours; after which, and being had 
ter, they are brought back to the fold, theep-houfe, or 
ſome other thady place: about three or four o'clock, when 
the extreme heat begins to abate, they are a ſecond how 
led to the paſture, where they continue till the evenin . 
and were it not for the fear of wolves, they ſhould wy 
the night in the open air, as they do in England which 
would render them more vigorous, clean, and healt 

As too great a heat is remarkably troubleſome, and the 
violenee of the ſun-beams diſorders their heads, and throws 
them into vertigo's, it is proper to make choice of places 
ſhaded from the ſun, and in the morning to lead them on 
eminences expoſed to the eaſt, and in the afternoon on 
thoſe that are expoſed to the weft, that when they are 
feeding, their heads may be in che thadow of their body. 
Laſtly, ini order to ſave their wool, they muſt not be 100 


* In dry and bigh grounds, eſpecially if the 

abound wary as, he and other ee 
mutton is of a much finer quality than that which is fed 
in moiſt vallies and low plains; unleſs” theſe: plains: de 
ſandy and near the ſea, the herbage then being ſprinkled 
with ſalt; and the ſheep are ho-where fo good as on theſe 


of ſalt; and nothing is more healthful when given in mo- 
deration; and in ſome places it is cuſtomary to put into 
the fheep-houſe a bag of ſalt, or a faline ſtone, which 
they all greedily lick one after another. | Pe 
Every year the flock ſhould be examined, in order to 
find out fuch as begin to grow old, and are intended for 
fattening ;' for as they require a different management 
from the others, ſo they ſhould alſo be formed into a ſepa- 
rate flock. They ſhould be fed abroad in ſummer before 
ſun-riſing, in order to feed on the graſs while moiftened 
with the dew... Nothing forwards the fattening of wen- 
thers more than a great quantity of moiſture; and nothing 
more obſtructs it than the heat of the ſun ; fo that about 
eight or nine in the morning, before the great heat begins, 
they ſhould be brought back, and ſalt given them to ex- 
cite thirſt, : About four in the afternoon they ſhould be led 
a ſecond time into cool and moiſt places; and after two 
of three months of theſe little cares, they will have all the 
appearance of being full of fieſh : indeed they are generally 
fattened as much as they can be; but this fat proceeding 
only from the great quantity of water they have drank, 
may be ſaid to be no more than an oedema, or bloated 
humour, which would in a ſhort time turn to the rot, 
and can be prevented only by killing them while in this 
ſtate of fatneſs. Even their fleſh, far from: being firm and 
Juicy, is extremely infipid and flabby : in order, therefore, to 
make good fleſh, beſides letting them feed on the dew, and 
giving them a great deal of water, they ſhould have, at the 
ſame time, more ſucculent food than graſs They may be 
fattened in every ſeaſon, by only keeping them a- part in 
a ſheep-houſe, and feeding them with the meal of barley, 
oats, wheat, beans, &c. mixed with ſalt, for making them 
drink more copionſty. But in whatever manner, and in 
whatever ſeaſon they are fattened, they muſt be immedi- 
ately diſpoſed of; for they cannot be fattened twice, and 
they will die by diſeaſes of the liver. pr a 
s Worms are often found in the livers of animals; and 
a deſcription of thoſe found in the liver of ſheep and oxen, 
may be ſeen in the journal de Scayans, for the year 1668, | 
and Ephemerides of Germany, tom. v. 1675, 1676. Theſe | 
worms were thought to be peculiar to ruminant- animals 3 
but M. Daubenton has found the very ſame in the liver of 
the aſs; and it is probable the like may be found in the 
liver of other animals: but it is alſo affirmed, that moths 
have been found in the liver of ſheep:” M. Rouille, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate for foreign affairs, was ſo kind as to.commur 
nicate to me a letter to bim, from a doctor of phy{it # 
Montiers, in the duchy of Taranteifte in Savoy, 1 | 
whence I have made the following extract. It os 
a long time been obſerved, that the ſheep of Our wo 
which are the beſt in all Europe, ſometimes fall away ut. 
prizingly. Their eyes become white, ſunk, and _ 
their blood ſerous, with ſcarce any redneſs to be ſeen in 195 


their tongue dry and ine their noſe _— 


2 
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yellow, viſcid and putrid mucus; an extreme debility, 
though they eat a great deal; and, in fine, the whole ani- 
mal ſyſtem viſibly decaying. After ſeveral cloſe enquiries, 
theſe animals were found to have in their liver white pa- 
pilios, with proper wings; their heads of a ſemi-oval form, 
bilous, and of the bigneſs of thoſe belonging to the ſilk- 
worm. I have been convinced of the reality of this fact, 
by ſqueezing above ſeventy out of the two lobes; and, at 
the ſame time, all the convex part of the liver became lace- 
rated. They have been found in the veins only, without 
a ſingle inſtance of their being in the arteries. In the 
cyſtic duct ſmall ones have been found, together with ſmall 
maggots. The vena porta, and the capfula of Douglas, 
which are viſible: there as in man, yielded to the ſofteſt 
touch. The lungs and other viſcera were found.” It 
were to be wiſhed that the doctor had given us a more cir- 
cumſtantial deſcription of theſe papilios; that theſe animals 
which he ſaw may not be ſuſpected to be no other than the 
common worms found in the liver of a ſheep, which are 
very flat and broad, and of ſo ſingular a figure, that they 
would rather be taken for leaves than worms: = 
« Every year the whole flock, weathers, ewes and 
lambs; are ſheared. In hot countries, where the creature 
may without danger be laid bare; the woot is not ſheared, 
but plucked off; and-often they yield two fleeces in a'year. 
In France, and the colder climares, it is cut only once a 
year with large ſhears; ſtill leaving the ſheep part of their 
fleece, as ſome defence againſt the ſeverity of the climate. 
The ſeaſon ſor this operation is in the month of May, af- 
ter thoroughly waſhing; them, that the wool may be as clean 
as poſſible. In the month of April it is too cold, and if de- 
layed till June or July, the wool would not grow ſufficient- 
ly during the remainder of the ſummer, to ſecure them 
from the - winter's cold. The weathers have general 
more wool than the ewes, and it is alſo better. That of 
the neck, and the top of the back is the prime; that of 
the thighs, tail, belly, throat, &c. is not ſo good; and 
the worſt is that taken from dead beaſts, or fuch as are 
ſick. White wool is alſo preferred to ome ng 
and black, as it may be dyed of any colour. Strait woot 
is better than curled; and it is even ſaid that the weathers 
whoſe wool is too much curled, are not in ſo good à ſtate 
of health as the others. A conſiderable advantage may al- 
fo be drawn from fheep by folding them; that is, by 
leaving them for a proper time on lands intended for im“ 
provement. In order to this, the ground muſt be in- 
cloſed, and the flock ſhut up in it every night during the 
ſummer. By this means the dung, urine, and heat of the 
body of theſe creatures, will in a ſhort time bring the 
ground into heart, whether exhauſted, or naturally cold 
and barren, A hundred ſheep will in one ſummer melio- 
rate eight acres of ground, which will continue its fertility 
fix f nn 
„We are told by the ancients, that all ruminant ani- 
mals have ſuet, though this is ſtrictly true only of the goat 
and ſheep; and that of the ſheep is in greater quantity, 
whiter, drier, finer, and of a better quality than any 
other. Fat differs from ſuet, as continuing alwa 
whereas ſuet hardens as it grows cold. It is chiefly about 
the kidneys that the ſuet is found; and the left has always 


more of it than the right. There is alſo a great deal of it 


in the caul, and about the inteſtines ; but this ſuet is far 
leſs firm and good than that of the kidneys, the tail, and 
other parts of the body. Weathers have no other fat than 
ſuet; and ſo predominant- is this fat in their conſtitution, 
that all the extremities of their fleſh are covered with it. 
Their very blood is not without it; and the ſeminal lymph 
is fo ſaturated with it, as to appear of a different conſiſ- 
tence from that of other animals. The lymph of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that of the dog, the horſe, the afs, and pro- 
bably of all animals without ſuet, liquifies by cold, rarifies 
in the air, and becomes the more fluid from the time it was 
ejected from the animal's body. On the contrary, the ſ6- 
minal liquor of the ram, as well as that of the goat, and 
Probably other animals that have ſuet, inſtead of rarifyin 

in the air, hardens like ſuet, and; with its heat, loſes all 


its liquidity. This difference I have perceived by micro: 


Copical obſervations on theſe ſeminal lymphs. That of 
the ram conagulates in a few ſeconds after its leaving the 
body, and to "perceive the living organical moleculæ, of 


which it contains a prodigious quantity, the object plate time. 
| $5 WG 
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muſt be heated, in order to preſerve it in flats d ful⸗ 


« Phe taſte of the fleſbg tlie finenèſs of the wool; the 
quantity of the ſuet; atid even the ſize of theſe animals; 
differs very greatly in different countries: In France thi 

chiefly abound in the duchy'of Berry; thoſe in the neigh» 


bourhood of Beauvais, atid ſbme other parts of Nortnandy; 


are the largeſt, and the fulleſt of ſuet. In Burgundy they 
are vety good; but che beit are thoſe that feed on the ſandy 
coaſts of our maritime provinces. -- The wools of Tay 
Spain; and Englatd, are finer than thoſe of Fratic, 
Poitou, Provence, the neighbetrhobd of Baybntne, and 
ſome other parts of France, there ate ſheep which feettr ts 
be of a foreign breed; they are ſtronger, larger; and have 
4 great deal more wool than thoſe of the eortimort breed: 
Theſe fheep' are alſo more prohfie than the other; it bein 
nothing extraotdinaty with them to Habe two lambs at . 
time, and yean twice à year. The tams of this breed: 
engendering with the common ewes, produce an intetme- 
diate breed, partaking of the two from whom it proceeds. 
In Italy and Spain; the number and variety iti the Breeds of 
ſheep is ſtill gteater; but alf muſt be confidered 2s forming 
one and the ſame ſpecles with our ſhexp; thoꝰ this fo nul 
merous and divetfified ſpecies hardly extends beyoutid 
Europe. Thoſe long and broad tailed creatures: fo com 
mon in Africa and Afia, and by travellers called Barbar 
ſheep, ſeem to be of a ſpecies different from outs; as wel 
as the American, Vigonia, and Llama. 
„ White wool being much more eſtecmed than! blaek; 
ſpotted ot black lambs are almoſt every Where fold to che 
butcher; though im fome places the far greater part of the 
ſneep are black; and for black lainbs to be produced * 
mon in. very 
»n; Mack; 


and ſpotted ſheep; Spain bas dun (Hee f in Scotland there 


Ar 
rieties of the breeds, Which are; however; whe 
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Gur irs no more foreileetis' ther een e uh ba 


to the effects of the food; and the rener de un 
f o NM %$ 941 loc 


Bont Hiftoire Natatells, tm. vv 

he reader is indebted tb the ingenious Mr. Tryin ſbt 
the following obſervations relating to the rititagetient of 
fieep im Treſand. % „ d Minh og tht 


, , # , v1 . * 
1.901 Tf — 2 4 
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4 Of all the qusdrupeds; fays Be; the ſheep perhaps is 
e ee tj heh e 
requires great attention tö e 3 but, at 
cantonment* for food, in whith our Tridh' frrchers zye Sx- 
tremely negligent T meam cheſe of them that have abißi- 
ties to be otherwife); for they ſtation them promiſeuoully 
over the land, encloſing only tlie ſüttening grounds; 


1 4 > 


| which is done but badly, and ether eat 9 5 
with them; whereas ſheep, in their teating and fattening 
fate, ſhould' be l 


by no meunz ſuffered tö perambulate a vas 
riety of paſture. For this reaſon, 0 oft an ne 
© Moſt cloſes, or encleſed fields, bayer ſeme herbage, 
beſides the common gratz preddcritiandiity them; add 
thy of [theſe xt 


Ab 


common "mortality; for fueh it apprtred to me a 


6 


1t, zt the Tame kicne, lite | 
bodily trouble. The chief eate fhould 66nfift in their 
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« The eommon reaſons for this deſtructive peſtilence 
were indeed given; but from ſome obſervations I made 
from appearances, I did not judge them ſatisfactory. 

It ſeemed to me that a too extenſive run of over fer- 


tile, luxuriant ſoil, little or no ſhelter, negligence in folding, | 


and other care not difficult to be taken, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of this delicate animal, had 
brought on a deadly and general rot. 

« Many were with difficulty ſaved, only to languiſh 
away, in all probability, the ſucceeding winter ; for 
though a ſheep, the firſt time it is tainted with the rot, 
whether in winter or ſummer, may for that ſeaſon, with 
great care and difficulty, be preſerved, it, nevertheleſs ſel- 
dom happens that any amelioration. of paſture will make 
it a long liver; for when it is once touched with this diſ- 
order, a cure may (as in many human chronical diſeaſes) be 
| mg up; but it will never get thoroughly clear of it. 

ence the generality of our farmers, though they may 
think otherwiſe from their practice, appear to me to be in 
great error in this reſpect. | 
But their ſtock is commonly too large, and they are 
continually buying in, or ſelling out; ſo that by not keep- 
ing them for any length of time they have not proper op- 
portunities to explore rightly the effects of the cauſes we 
are now inveſtigating. An Þ ER 

« The largeneſs of their ſtock, I ſay, prevents them 
from looking minutely into theſe neceſſary matters, which 

is not in general the caſe in England. Beſides, from. the 


2 numbers they oftentimes poſſeſs, they are ſo accuſ- 


omed to loſſes in this way, and ſo little attendant to phy- 
ſical cauſes, that they are things of courſe with them; neg- 
les I call them, that a little attention would eaſily re- 
medy, were the flocks never ſo large : and in this reſpect 
indeed it muſt be admitted, cuſtom erroneouſly commits. 
too many to the care of one ſhepherd in a country not yet 
thoroughly improved. | 


„ 'T hrough the lazineſs or inattention of the herd (for. 
careleſs they almoſt all are) many caſualties they pretend. 


ariſe from the unimproved ſtate of the farm, and eaſily im- 
poſe them as ſuch on their employers, whereas they ſolely 
proceed from their own neglect. _ | II 

„ To remove ſheep often is an excellent temporary 


preventative againſt the rot, and moſt other diſorders inci- | 


dent to them; but to fold them dry a- nights is ſtill more 
infallible ; that is, to keep them from rain; but the large- 


ing able to move theſe houſes, thereby to ameliorate gif. 
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Iriſh money, or, at moſt, twenty. The land, ſpoiled by 
digging off the ſods, would be ſoon reſtored by the tread- 
ing of the ſheep. The hay-yard, of courſe, to be ad. 
Joining this houſe. | | | 
All the objection I think can be made is, the not be. 


ferent ſpots of the farm, as they do in Switzerland. their 
wooden houſes that run on wheels, | 
«© Conveniencies in countries are different: in Switzer. 
land there is plenty of wood ; in many parts of Ireland 
the length and difficulty of carriage renders a ſufficiency 
of it for this purpoſe impoſſible to be had: beſides, mov- 
ing houſes, for aught I know, may do well in Switzer. 
land, or in England; but ſuch as I mention would anſwer 
extremely well in Ireland. Þ 7 ann 
In this way I am ſenſible the winter-mucking would 
be almoſt always on one ſpot ; but it would make much 
dung, which might be removed to great advantage ; and if 
it had not, is it not evident that it would be much more 
beneficial to loſe the night-mucking, during the three or 
four moſt inclement months of the year, than treble the 
worth of it of one's ſtock ? Moreover, I am not clear 
but the dung being preſerved from the froſt would go "ig 
ther than if ſcattered by the ſheep about the land in hard 
weather: and, though it is much the cuſtom to turn out 
dung in that ſeaſon, I am certain, (and many phyſical 
cauſes will demonſtrate it) the ſooner afterwards it is 
mixed with the land, the more of its virtue it will retain. 
«© But before I quit the article of ſheep : as I ſaid before, 
countries and circumſtances differ; for though I do not 
approve of extenſive unencloſed paſtures in Ireland, it 
ſeems in Spain they do well enough: the flocks there are 
ſmall, as in France; but they have a right of commonage 
in that country, perhaps not in any other civilized one that 
we know of. | TE TTENEE N 
«© There it is a conſtant practice with the ſhepherds, ſoon 
after ſhearing time, to ſet out with their flocks, generally 
conſiſting of about an hundred each, and to paſs from one 
province to another, feeding them promiſcuouſly both on 
ley and corn lands, the meadows, and ſome.other patticu- 
lar encloſed lands, as parks belonging to the nobility, and 
clergy eſpecially, only excepted. A Ab IFN” 
e Theſe itinerant ſhepherds often travel three or four 
hundred miles from their habitation with their ſmall flock: 
they ſometimes take part of their family, a good deal of 


_ 


neſs of the flocks in Ireland, moſt people imagine, is an 


. / | proviſions, a tent, and ſome well-trained dogs, and are 
abſolute bar againſt this ſalutary expedient. _. 


.: ++ , | never ſtopped if they keep their ſheep on the open lands, 
« This is an ill- founded ſurmize. If they would divide and * e till — rods „ o 
their ſtock into ſmaller proportions, that is, to limit their} “ They generally haye one third, or half the profit of 
ſheep-walks to one or two hundred acres at moſt, under | the flock for their hire.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. 
the care of one man; to allow to theſe proportions (the | pag. 449. | TE LES | 
land being, we will ſuppoſe, of no more than a middling I think, ſays another writer in the Muſeum Ruſti- 
good, (oft three ſheep per acre in ſummer, and one and a | cum, that early ſhearing ſhould be preferred on many ac- 

alf in winter, in the rearing or breeding way; and to | counts: ſome defer this work till at or after Midſummer ; 
erect on every ſuch farm proportionable ſhelter-houſes to | but this ſhould be avoided as very bad conſequences often 
a ſouth, or ſouth-by-eaſt aſpect, (but never to, the north or | enſue. By this late ſhearing, the maggot has an oppor- 
weſt, the winds blowing, eſpecially from the latter point, 


| | ; tunity of breeding in their ſkins - and this frets them in 
too long and cold) there would not be one third of the 


annual dearth of ſheep there is; and in this computation I 
fancy the proportion is exceede m. 
„„ Thoſe who hold very extenſive tracts, may. ſay this 
ſimple expedient is not practicable ; but it certainly is, both 
to the conſiderable and inconſiderable farmer, even in parts 
where timber is not eaſily had, which ſeems to be the 
chief difficulty, Suppoſe now (to give a very feaſible hint) 
a houſe made of turf (if no ſtone or brick could be con- 
veniently had) one hundred feet long, about fourteen wide, 
and the wall about five feet high, with four large doors or 
openings to the aſpects before mentioned ; flight and cheap 
timber girthing, eaſily carried from afar, would do for this 
buſineſs as well as the beſt ; the thatch, whether ſtraw out 
of the barn, or ſtubble, which laſt is far the beſt, we know, 
is of trifling value in thoſe parts, and ought to be well 
ſowed on with ropes, which makes it effectually reſiſt 
ſtormy weather; and the erecting the wall of turf, or, 
which is much better, with clay-mortar, well mixed 
with ſtraw-rubbiſh, we alſo know; cannot colt much, 
where labour is but from a groat to ſix-pence a day. 
In ſhort, I could ere one of theſe houſes in this 
manner on every hundred acres, which is the quantity of 
land that ought to be allowed to each, for-fifteen pounds, 


þ 


„ "This 


ſheep from the attack of the fly. It is true, that at this 


2 a manner, that they often pine away, and loſe all their 
ahb. 1 cd E ' EY 
is eaſily prevented by early ſhearing ; and, 
therefore if the weather be any thing tolerable, I generally 
do this work about the middle of May, and ſometimes the 
beginning of that month : by this method the new growth 


of the wool has time to get a-head, ſo as to ſecure the. 


time of the year the weather is often cold, and chilling 
rains fall, which might endanger my new-ſhorn ſheep, was 
no farther care taken of them: but this danger I always 
guard againſt, by waſhing my ſheep, after ſhearing, with 
 falt-water taken from the Medway : this is of great fer- 
vice in killing any vermin that may harbour clofe to their 
ſkins ; and, beſides this advantage, the penetrating quality | 
of the ſalt ſo warms this animal's maſs of blood, that it 3 
a great means of preſerving it from many diſorders to 
which it is fatally ſubject; ſuch as the gripes, ſcab, red- 
water, rot, &c. &c. &c. This, I ſay, has been my prac” 
| tice ever fince I have lived in Kent; but before that time. 
when I was not within diſtance of the ſea or Medways to 
get ſalt-water from thence, I always made 2 brine of 2 
proper ſtrength with common ſalt. and ſoft water, and ap 


lille, 


plied it to the ſame uſe with equal benefit, though it co 
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ſores, either by the bite of flies, or by ſcratching, &c. I 
find the beſt remedy to be that which is commonly in uſe, 
viz. a little tar applied to the wound: many, if you aſk 
their advice, will, by way of ſhewing their judgment, 
preſcribe to you complicated mixtures, which have no other 
merit but being more expenſive : but be afſurea; the more 
ſimple the remedy, the ſpeedier the cure. 

« Many farmers ſuffer great loſſes by buying ſheep that 


when he buys a lot of ſheep, agree with the ſeller, that he 


prev 
hone 


into a dry upland paſture. . 25 
r 2 wt ſheep ſooner than moſt of my 
neighbours, I ſhould alſo have obſerved, that I always 
ſhear my fat weathers firſt, as they are beſt able to bear the 
cold; and I reſerve my poor ſheep till laſt, as the cold and 
chilling rains pinch them more than the others.” Muſeum 

uſticum, vol. I. page 210. 8 | 
n — uſed, 475 Mr. Liſle, “ to ſhear till the Monday 
before Midſummer day; but I now (anno 1714) find I 
was in an error in ſo doing; and that, as my keeping is ve- 
ry good, by which means the wool grows the larger, and 
heats the ſheep the more, and their fleſhineſs being ſuch as 
to bear the cold the earlier in parting with their fleeces, I 
ought to begin to ſhear the firſt week in June; 'and the 
ſheep would not only thrive much the better, when the load 
of their wool was gone, but their new wool would alſo have 
more time to grow againſt Wayhill fair, which would make 
the ſheep look more burly.” Life's Huſbandry, vol. II. 

ap. 275. 21 | F916! 
l 4 2 but in general approve of the early ſhearing 
of ſheep, beginning with the fatteſt; but no certain day 
can, with reaſon, be fixed for doing this work; for. our ſea - 
ſons differ ſo much in various years, that next year, in the 


proper for the work; and in the following year, the 

middle of the ſame month may, on account of the cold, be 
too ſoon to begin. The beſt regulator for this work, as well 
as many others, would be the ſtate of vegetation, from re- 


ver. 


ticular ſoil and expoſure; for to bring plants to a certain 
ſtate, requires always a certain degree of heat, and this is 
ſooner or later, according to the ſeaſon. Every work of huſ- 
bandry, in ſpring at leaſt, might be regulated in the ſame 


erring guide. 


are every where celebrated for the exquiſite delicacy of 
their fleſn; and, from a particular method of the 
their wool alſo is in no leſs eſteem. 


* 


4 


are liable, ſeldom any of them are known to die, certain 
innocent remedies ſoon reſtoring them. I have obſerved, 
every where elſe there is a fixed ſeaſon for ſhearing ſheep ; 
and accordingly I have ſeen not a few, after being ſhorn, 
ſhivering with the ſharpneſs of the air; whereas, in the 
Ardennes, if the month of April or May be too hot or 
too cold, the ſhearing is delayed; and it is not often they 
ſet about it before the middle of ſummer. If, when bared, 


it is rubbed over with a liquid pitch, and all the reſt of the 
body well waſhed with wine or oil. SAT 20 

In ſome part of the Ardennes, the wine 
oil- lees, or an ointment is made of wine, oil, and virgin- 


| Wool, but alſo preſerves them from ſores and the ſcab. 
1 hey are never ſheared in the morning, it being a proverb 
in the country, that wool is to be ſheared, as fruits de- 


coolneſs have been exhaled by the heat of the ſun. If ſheep 
are ſheared when ſweating, the wool, by imbibing the 
ſweat, becomes the ſofter and better coloured. Na 

_ © Sheep are ſubject to a kind of diſtemper, which, with- 
in two or three weeks, frequen 


tly 
mk 3 but, to prevent ſuch a fatality, the Ardennes ſheep, 
at the 


them, 


beginning of the ſpring, have a certain potion given I the fact may be aſcertaindd. 


me, to be ſure; ſome what more. When my. ſheep have 


are rotten 3 for which reaſon, every prudent man ſhould, | 


ſhall warrant them ſound for a month at leaſt: this would 
ent many heavy loſſes, and be a means of guarding | 
{ men from being impoſed on. If ſheep are the leaſt | 
nclinable to the rot, the beſt remedy is to drive them di- 


beginning of May, the weather may be ſo warm as to be | 


peated obſervation of ſome particular tree or plant, on a par- 


manner, and that to great advantage, for nature is an un- 
The ſheep of the Ardennes, a foreſt in Lower Germany, 
aring them, 


% Amidſt all the accidents and diſtempers to which ſheep 


they are found to have received any wound in the ſhearing, 


wax; and this precaution is ſaid not only to thicken their 


ſigned for keeping ate to be gathered, when the dew and 


ſweeps away a whole 


| 
\ 
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The flock is firſt carefully examined, and the 'ailin 
ſheep ſeparated from the ſound; an excellent method! — 
is the Ardennes the only place where T ever ſaw it prac? 
tiſed: after this, the juice of wild ſage. and hore- hound, 
well cleanſed, is mixed iti theit drink, and this Ar- 
for a fortnight ſucceſſively. In autumn this medicament 
is repeated; and thoſe which are ſick lie xyĩſe go througli 
the ſame caurſe duting a fottnight, and'generally with.a 
very happy effect, P 
Upon being ſeized with the ſcab, which the negligence 
of the ſhepherds does but too often occaſion; in dintment 
is prepared for them of the juice of any kind of ſage, 
mixed up to a conſiſteney with pulveriſed cetuſs and freſh 
butter: with this the ſheep are rubbed; and, three days 
after, waſhed with the ürine of a ſhe-afs, which: cures 
they 250973 539 DOR DID. Sts 0401s IHRSITSD e en 
lf the exceſſive heats have ſo affected them, that they 
grow ſickly and faint, and even to a total lofs of appetite, 
the juice of wild beets is mixed in their drink, and thdea- 
vours are uſed that they ſhould- eat them, hie if they 
can be brought to, they are the ſooner upon their” legs; 
but if any aſthmatic fymptoms' appear in the ſhetþ;-the tip 
of their ears is cut off, aſter which the r 
being thoroughly boiled in ine, à ſpobuful of the liquo 
is given to every ſheep ; and this'never fails, in A. very lit- 
tle time, to ſet them to rights? 
The cough is ſo common a diſorder among ſheep, that 
one ſeldom paſſes near a flock without hearing it itf ſeveral: 
yet in the Ardennes it 9 ; . firſt 
coughing; a radical cure is wrought by ſyringing, durin 
ſix 3 days, up the ſheep's noſtrils, Chantealinandt 
pounded in wine. ' 1 en * e taunt 1717 ot 374 or te F431 
It ſometimes h ppens that ſneep feed in puſtufes inter- f 


- 


mixed with noxious herbs, which not ſeldom ocvalion theit 


_ to ſwell ; and this, without a ſpeedy! ferticdy;/proves 
fatal; but, upon the firſt appearance'of it, they ire bled in 
the lip, and a ſpoonful of mt'surine adminiſtetdd e them, 
which makes a perfect cured 2 em, 
„If along with the graſst they have kat ay) fs ot 
leaches, olive-oil, mixed with W-a m vinegar, lis "poured 
down their throats :' this Hot only eures them of tlie pre- 
ſent evil, but preſerved them frem ſeveral ether acci- 
dent. % , ber Tee 98.918 en, 
An abſceſs, or impoſthume; in the ſhbep, I cut, and 
ſalt, well pulverized and burnt with liquid piteh, "ftrewed 
over the inciſions. gn ert 2 15 32 tio 952 Ll : 

In order to make the ſheep good nurſes, ſo that they 
may be able plentifully w fuckle'two'lambs, i chey do 


is to bind dittany (in ſome placts called pepper-wöbrf/ and 
trefoil to their bellies. i Ait: eth ON zu 110 , 

Upon the lambs being fick; a few Wy given 
them io eat, which after a2week' ſo well” reft8re/theing == 
that they ſuck very vigorouſly,” Muſtum Rufticum | 
vol; IV. pag. 420. n »o yoann) N. hig e“! 


There are, ſays Mri'Mills, in this ki gdom, vat tracts 
of ground, known by the namè of downs, on Which are 
chiefly fed large flocks of ſheep. Experience” has abun- 
dantly evinced, that though the graſs there is naturally 
ſhort, it is an excellent food for Theep ; And 'as the welfare 
of theſe creatures is of the utmoſt eofiſequence'ts one of 
the moſt eſſential branches of the commereèe of England, 
very great caution ſhould be «fed in making any altera- 
tion in theit diet, till it be well "proved, by fair experi- 
ments, that a richer paſture does not injurè theif flerces. 
1 would therefore recommend, in the ſtrongeſt manne 


r 
| |  * Jto gentlemen who have eftates bordering 6n ſuch downs! 
is mixed with 


particularly on that extenſive tract called Saliſbury Plain, 
which reaches from the weſtward of Malborough to the ſez, 
to bring ſome of their ſheep into rich paſtures,” of different 
graſſes, as well natural as artificial,” and to keep them 
there for ſome generations, in order to aſcertain with” cer - 
tainty, what the effect will be. The word genefations, 
may, perhaps, here terrify at firſt; as implying along ſpace 
of time for theſe experiments, thoſe who do not imme 
diately conſider in how few years this ſucceſſion may take 
place.— A lamb teared froni its birth on, for inſtance, 
burnet, will, in two years, 'bring à lumb, which, in two 
years more, brings young, and the -fixth year may ſee the 
third generation: fo that by the end of ſeven or eight years 


46 If 
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ei If ſheep, will be equally benefited: by richer paſture, 
then the farther, improvement of theſe downs muſt, become 
2 matter of great concern, both to individuals and to the 
ublic ; becauſe, granting that they may be improved with 
ety, the number of our ſheep may be greatly increaſed: 
ut if ſuch improvement ſhall be found in the leaſt detri- 
mental to their wool, inſtead of being encouraged, it 
thou be forbidden, even by law.” A4:1ls's Huſbandy, vol. 
SHEEPLDUNG. Ste the article Duos. 
. SHEEP's- feſcne- graſi. See the article Gn As. 
SHEEP-L ASE, Sheep-ſlate, or  Sheep-walk, paſture- 
land, appointed to the feeding of ſheep. % 02 K f 
SHEER, pure, clean, unmixed. 


SHELLS, a: hard, and as it were ftony-covering, with 


8 H O 


nerve, or tendon upon which it reſts, b the-ihort; a 
diſtenſion it undergoes at evety ſtep the boſe takes. NG 
Thus we. fee, that by hollowing away the ſole in par. 
ing, the horſe is ſuſtained only upon the walls of the hoof. 


which having no aſſiſtance of ſupport from the horn 

is immediately worn, and battered by the weight * 
horſe's: body; and the ſooner he treads upon any hard ſub 
ſtance, the ſooner he grows quite lame. "ng 
For by the, connection, thickneſs, and flexibility, a; 
well as contexture of the horny ſole, it ſeems to be whal! 
deſtined by nature, to ſerve, as à cuſhion to the feſt, 
ſole, and tendon, which reſts upon it, in order to break 1 
violent ſhacks of a pavement, ſtone, or any kind of ſtum 

| or external violence; but by paring it away in the cuſtor,. 

ary manner, the horſe loſes his defence of nature 


which certain animals are defended, and thence called | ſtumps, nails, glaſs, &c. and thus the fleſhy TIO res 


ſhell-fiſh. _ 2 


1e 


The vaſt beds of foffile ſhells found at grest depths in 


eaſily bruiſed, or wounded. . 21 
It is obſervable, that a horſe ſeldom goes eaſy, 


_—_ i 1 ö or FF 
the earth, as well as thoſe found lying on che ſea - ſfiore, being ſoon jaded, if the frog does not bear upon t apes 


article CLAY. 


dage, reſembling the crane's bill. 
. SHIPPEN, a cow-houſe;, |... 


of iron on the bottom part of a horſe's hoof. |... . | 


Oo 


de too attentive, to any innovations, that may be :recom- | ſcarce poſſible z for being of a ſoft ſpongy flexible fab 


lake an excellent manure. fo cold clayey lands. See the as it is the only point of ſupport to the tendo 


„„In 5 eee 1 ? 
IEPHERD's-Needle,, the name of a. plant, fo called 
from, the. remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds, with their appen- | don; Which being repeated at every Rep he goes, 


he ground, 
: * n; ſo that 
if you keep it at any diſtance from the ground, by pating 
it away, an inordinate diſtenſion will happen to the ten. 
fati 

it, and cauſes an inflammation; whence alſo reldxarions 
defluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, eſpecially after lo 


| SHOFING of horſes, the, operation of faſtening a piece, journeys, or hard riding, which are occaſioned tore by 


the paring. of the ſole, than the length of the journey; K* 


Tube affair of ſhoeing horſes; is ſo important in its, conſe | perience has ſhewn, that the frog neither ſuffers, or haz 
qugnces, both for the preſervation of the foot, the ſafety | 
Kalbe legs, and the eaſe of their motion, that e cannot thus expoſed; and indeed from the ſtructu 


ſhewn the leaſt. ſign of fatigue; or ſenſibilicy, by being 
re of it, it is 
ſtance, 


mended to us in this reſpect; we ſhall therefore: giye Mr. by its natural elaſticity, it yields to the weight of the body, 
La Foſle's, ſentiments on this:ſubjeft, with ſuch. animad ver- the inſtant the horſe preſſes his feet to the ground, and im- 


ſions as have occurred to us. 


1 1 
- 
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mediately recovers it again; however, there is one caſe, 
whereby the frog may occaſion lameneſs,” which is when 


neceflary firſt to premiſe. the following obſervations, and | it grows hard or dry; but by taking off the little end of the 


attend to the. anatomical plates before referred #dits i. 
It is moſt certain, that all borſes, except ſuch as have 


frog, this diſorder is ſoon remedied, ' - 


As the bad conſequences of paring away the ſole and 


their feet overgrown, or ſuch as may have a particular oc- | frog, have been pointed out, and, I think, evidently 
eaſion of being ſhod, to preſetye the ſole, may, at any proved, let us obſerve now, the ill effects of modern ſhoe- 
rate, go without ſhoes; and there are: many examples, ing; for it is upon the form of the ſhoes, and manner of 
without mentioning the euſtoms of Arabia, or T artary, of | ſetting them on, that not only the preſervation of the foot, 
horſes who are at daily work, without the leaſt need of | but alto the ſafety of their legs, and the eaſe of their motion 
ever being ſhod et but as we: empley all out care, and ad- dependlde . 
dteſs, to hollow the foot, by-paring, it even to the quick, In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes ſet upon us, the more 
and to form an exact fine frog, it becomes abſolutely ne- active we are; fo a large, long, thick ſhoe ought to hare 


ceſfary to ſet ſhoes on them. E 3: 


the ſame effect upon horſes, that wooden ſhoes have upon 


The original deſign of ſhgeiug hotſes, was undoubtedly us; that is, make them heavy, unweildy, and hobling. 


jntended 3s a preſervative ↄf the hoof, and a defenee of the | A 


ong ſhoe is not ouly perfectly uſcleſs, but it is even 


ſole; but no one ſure could think it neceſſary to pare away, | prejudicial ; for the horſe's heels coming to ſink upon thoſe 
what. he-wanted to preſerve by the uſe of the) ſhoes; be- | of the ſtioes, the longer the lever, the greater will be the 
cauſe;that would be to a&,contrary to his, firſt principles, drag upon the clinches of the nails of the tos; and thus 


and geſtroy his own work. 


This precaution could never 


|.horſes will be more apt to ſtrike them off on many occa- 


be recommended, but in f ſions; eſpecially when they are apt to over- reach. 
caſes where the horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch, chat the] The lc 


nger the ſhoe is, and the more it covers the ſole, 


ſhoe could not bear equally upon it, which would take off the more liable the horſe will be to fall, trip, and hobble 
from its neceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a caſe, it may be rea- in his walk; particularly if he goes on a pavement ; be. 


ſonable, otherwiſe it would be very; abſurd. 
Let us now obſerve the going, as well as the 
and internal ſtructure of a horſe's! foot. + 


The horſe then who draws, preſſes firſt on che toe, then 


cauſe the ſurface being formed of round parts, and the thoe 


xternal, having a large uniform hard face, he can ſcarce have above 


two or three points of ſupport. a e vi 
It is thought by ſome, that ſtrong ſhoe-heels are an eaſe 


ſueceſſively on the ſides, to eaſe; the toe; then the horſe's to the weak heels, and fetlocks of horſes; as if the boch 
heel yields upon the heel of the ſhoe, from which it im- | of the ſhoe was flexible enough to yield to the horſe's 


mediately riſes again. U 


heel; and under this notion, they raiſe the ſhoe-heel, ard 


The ſaddle, or pack-horſe, places the toe but lightly, leave a-vacant ſpace between that and the horle's pa 
ſo that the point of ſupport, is fixed neither upon the heel, | but the direct contrary happens, for it is the hoof, that b) 


* 


anatomica ll. 


or toe, but between both; which it is eaſy to demonſtrate its flexibihity yields to the ſhoe- heel, which i quite inſlexi. 


ble: the thicker the ſhoe-heed is, the more ſabje@ that 


Thus the cannon· bone preſſes on the paſtera, this on the horſe is to meet” it, and inſtead of being eaſed, the 


and upon the nut- bone. 


By this deſcription of the bones, we may obſerye two 


he coronary, the coronary upon the coffin, or foot- bone, horſe's heel becomes more compreſſed,” as if in a conſtant 


vice, becauſe it has always the ſame point of ſupport. . 
By this means, they deprive them of the liberty of going 


eſſential things, which lay open the faults in the preſent with eaſe upon a. pavement; becauſe the ſhoe does not 


method of ſhoeing, and point out the means of being able bear upon u level, and produces an effect, like that of 3 


or 
to remedy them for the future; one is, 1 rt af pray upon the middle of the ſhoe-heels; and the vault; 
the weight of a horſe, does not bear, either upon the tot, hollow. ee eee e ſes 
m heel, but on, the middle; between both; the other Do obviate theſe inconveniencies, M. La Foſſe propo 


ſhews, the greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, 35 £ i 
or from whatſoever point of ſupport, the more the puſhing frog ſhould be pared at all; for neither will 


, of 
the following method of ſhoeing; that neither the 5, 


* 
4 


ids 3 Ha ion a8 it grows, 
the coronary-bone upon the nut- bone, will fatigue the {| too large by its growth but in proportion as # 8 will 


_—_ 


— 
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will dry, ſcale, and fall off in flakes; that the edge of the 
hoof, if thought too long, ſhould be taken down as uſual 3, 
and then a ſhoe, in form of a half moon, ſet on, reaching 
the middle of the hoof; the heels may be thinned, and, the 
ſhoes made a little longer for ſuch horſes as have weak 

ofs. 3 3 
N ight ſmall nails, made in the old way, that is, having 
very ſmall heads, are incruſted in the holes, which are 
made, as the head is, in an oblong form; the figures 
both of the ſhoe and nail, are to be ſeen in the plate. This 
is the whole myſterrx. 7 ö 

By this method, the ſole is preſerved, and conſequently 
the foot defended againſt hard, or ſharp bodies, which the 
horſe may chance to tread on; thus inflammations, and. 
dangerous compreflions are avoided, and the many incon- 
veniencies already mentioned, from the lodgment of ſand, 
rave], or ſtones ' A 2115 
' Another advantage arifing from this method of ſhoeing, 
and preſerving the ſole, that natural defence againſt exter- 
nal injuries, is, that in not paring away the ſole, nor ſet- 
ting on any more ſhoe than is neceſlary to preſerve the 
horny ſole; the horſe will not be ſubject to flip, either on 
the winter's icey pavement, or the dry ſmooth one of the 
G . uü 7 vi. ¾ ¾ I} 
. For by making a horſe walk upon 'the frog, and partly 
upon the heel, the former being ſtrongly rubbed, and puſh- 
eld againſt the ground, or pavement, impreſles itſelf, as it 
were, by the weight of the horſe's body, into the inequa- 
lities, and interſtices it happens to meet in its way; by this 
means, the foot reſting on a great many more parts, which 
mutually eaſe it, by multiplying the points of ſupport, 


# 


upon the place he goes: 5 e ton, þ 
By paring away the ole, the air when it is in this thin 


_ xt | | | „ 
By this means, alſo ſand, and gravel get in, and are 


the horſe's heel, and thoſe of the ſhoe; which not readily 


being wedged in between the ſhoe-heels. $7.4 


* 


| Fo recapitulate the whole. 5 
The weight of the ſaddle horſe, does not preſs upon the 


whatever point of ſupport, the more the great tendon will 
be fatls 
every ſtep. _ | 416 IE ta eds 
The more the ſole is covered by the ſhoe, the more the. 


ſupport ; ſo that the greater contact the horſe's foot has 
with the ground, the more points are multiplied ; and the 
ſafer of conſequence he goes. by 1 

By ſhoeing, no other intention could be expected, but 
preſerving the hoof, after paring away its luxuriancy. - 

That long ſhoes, and raiſing the ſhoe-heel, is a very per- 
nicious cuſtom. e „ n 
By paring away the horny ſole, it hardens in propor- 
tion to its being thinned, and by compreſſing the fleſhy 


nature againſt external bodies, by which means, the fleſhy 
ſole becomes often wounded, bruiſed, K. 

By paring the frog ſo much away, that it is not in con- 
tact with the ground, the tendon will be inordinately diſ- 
tended : by which means, it becomes ſubject to inflamma- 
tion, relaxation, defluxion, and rupture... I 736 


the preſent method of 2 


ed; its ſupport being taken away by paring the frog. 
We may learn alſo from —_—_ that * tþ 


gives the animal a ſtronger adherence, and more ſecurity |. 


ſtate, penetrates, and dries it to ſuch a degree, that by its 
contraction, it compreſſes the fleſhy ſole, ſo as to lame the 


3 
# 


ground between the ſole, and ſhoe; and again between |. 


coming out again, cauſe compreſſions, inflammations, &c. 
which laſt accidents are very often the effects of a ſtone's 


toe, or heel, but on the middle between both; ſo that the 
greater the diſtance of the ſole from the ground, or from 


ued, by the inordinate diſtention it undergoes at | 


horſe will flip, ſlide, or fall; becauſe. the ſurface being 
formed of round parts, and the ſhoe having a large uniform P 
hard face, he can ſcarce have above two or three points of | SICK LE, a toothed hook, with which corn is reaped. 


Laſtly, It appears from the anatomy of. the foot, that 


adapt itſelf the better to the foot; not made too thick, or 
hollow, nor projeAing beyond the horſe's heel. 2 
This is the ſubſtance of M. La Foſle's new method of 
ſhoeing ; which from its ſimplicity, and the great eaſe of 
performing it, ſeems to demand our regard and attention: 
but though it appears well calculated for the flat pavements, 
and roads of France, yet we doubt its general ſucceſs with 
us; eſpecially in ſome of our rough ſtony countries, where 
the heel, and frog, being left ſo intirely defenceleſs, might 
be liable to frequent injuries from ſuch irregular looſe: 
dies, as flints, looſe tones, &c. We ſhould ſuſpeR alſo 
its ſucceſs, on moiſt, greaſy, and ſlippery foils, or chalks; 
where the ſhoe heel, or cramps, ſeems of great uſe, to ſup- 
port a horſe, by the impreſſion it makes in the ſurface ; 
how inconvenient ſoever it may be in other reſpects; tho 
it muſt be confeſſed, from our method of ſhoeing race 
borſes, where the whole foot comes into immediate con- 
tact with the ground, notwithſtanding the courſe they run 
over is often very ſlippery, yet they ſeldom fall. 


E by us, in its utmoſt extent, for the reaſons above given; 
as well as from the different texture of horſes feet, which 
in ſome will always demand a particular method of ſhaeing ; 
yet it undoubtedly may ſuit many horfſes, and many 


tage every one may reap from it, viz, to pare away as 
little of the ſole and frog as poſſible, even in the old 
method of ſhoeiog: the many inconyeniencies of which, 
we apprehend, have been ſufficiegtly pointed out, and 
amply explained; and would by this means, he in a great 
meaſure obviated. ... 
EXPLANATION of Fig. 1, 2, 3; 4, Plate XXIV; 
Fig. 1. repreſents the bottom of a horſe's foot, ' 
2.4.8. is the horny ſo le. 
b. the frag. bd, dll. fie Op 
2. The hoof towards its lower edge, called by the author 
che wall. of the ſojẽ,.. e 
Fig. 2. ſhews the horny ſole 4. raiſed from the fleſhy 
ſole c. c. c. round which is the enchannelled fleſh, 6. placed 
in the ſulcus of the inner ſurface of the hoof: 5. the horny 
part of which is ſoft and wWhittee. 
Fig. 3. repreſents the under part of the fleſhy ole c. 
raiſed from the foot-bone,. or what Gibſon calls the coffin- 


| bone d. d. d. g. the Wr or ſheath of the Tendo 


Achillis. 2. The cartilage. 6. The edge of the fleſhy ſole 
confined in the furrow of the channelled horny ſubſtance, 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 352% Oo ad 

. | SHOODS, oat hulls, ' - Wi ning L916 
SHOVEL, a well known inſtrument, conſiſting of a 
long handle, and a broad blade, with raiſed edges. 
SHOWEL, a blind for a cow's eyes. 

- SHROUD, a ſhelter, or harbour. 

: SHUCK, a huſk or ſhell. 


E SIEVE, hair, lawn, or baſket-work, trained ona hoop, 
| 2 ſeparating the flour from the bran, the duſt from corn, 


„„ „ e e e 

S818, urine, chamber- lie. 
SRE, alittle rill, a water furrow, a gutte.. 

| SILK, an extremely ſoft and gloſſy thread, ſpun by a 
ſmall animal called a ſilk- worm. 721 Pals 

It has long been a diſpute whether ſilk can or can not be 
produced to advantage in England; we ſhall therefore lay 
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ſole, makes a horſe lame; he loſes alſo the defence of before our readers the following account, which we Hope 


| will not prove diſagreeableQ. 

Could ſilk be produced in England ſo as to furniſh the 
whole, or great part of what we now conſume, it would, 
perhaps, be more advantageous to the community, than 
any other ſubject whatever, of produce or manufacture. 


- 
” 


* 


4 , 


% As the production of filk at home does not, however, 


3 that the, 
Ak. 


ſhould be pared away, than to kee t uni 5 : : f - | 

p the foot uniform with | which requires numbers, being to incite numbers to at- 
the ſhoe 2 ſhould be made flat, in order to [tempt it. * Ditf 1... *. : F J ©: 
_—_ X 


« In 


But though this method may not be ſo generally adopt- 


different parts of the kingdom; and this particular adyan- 


And there is great reaſon ta believe, as well from the au- 

i 7 thority of the beſt judges, as from concluſions drawn from 

orſes are chiefly lame in thoſe bones and its tendon ; that the circumſtances of the thing itſelf, that it is far from be- 

: contributes greatly thereto, | ing impracticable. RL e ho ee Faces cs 

y paring away the horney ſole, and hollowing the foot; 

Kc Ses means, the fleſhy ſole becomes more expoſed: to ſeem to be attended to at preſent, in the degtee, I con- 
cidents, and the tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and ruptur- | ceive, it meritz; it is my intention here, to ſet both the 

| utility and practicability of it in a juſt and full light: the 

no more of the toe | firſt ſtep towards the eftabliſhment of any undertaking, 
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& In examining ace of produ 
filk in Great Britain, we muſt confider it, as a commodity 


we at preſent wholly purchaſe of foreigners: as one of 


which we ſo purchaſe to an extreme great amount, that 
lies almoſt entirely againſt us in the balance of trade with 
the countries of whom we take it: —as one, the price of 
which is now ſo high, as to bring the molt perplexing 
diſtreſs on our manufacture of wrought filk, by the 
temptation it gives to the contraband importation of that 
of the French, an evil, which muſt continue unleſs ſome 
extraordinary remedy be found for it :—and as one, of 
which the future ſupply is precarious, and may ſo fail, as 
to occaſion hereafter the abſolute ruin of our manufacto- 
ries of wrought ſilk. The prohibition of the exportation 
'of this article from China, whence we before obtained 
part of what we uſe, which has had a great effect on the 
eneral price of ſilk here, evinces the ground there is for 
e laſt of theſe conſiderations, as the ſame, or other cauſes, 
may, from various events, deprive us of the reſources we 


the conſiderations are founded on ſuch nutorious facts, as 


render any proof of, or argument for their truth unneceſ- 


ſary; and take away all occaſion to expatiate further on 
the matter in this view. | „ 

There is, nevertheleſs, another principle of equally 
intereſting conſequence, from whence the importance of 
producing ſilk in England may be deduced. This is, the 
employment it may afford to idle hands, and the diſtreſſed 


poor. To judge properly of the extent of this benefit, it 
is requiſite to enquire into two points: how many and 
what ſort of perſons theſe hands would be? As to the 
firft of theſe points, or how many people might be em- 
8 in the buſineſs relative to the production of ſilk: 
could the matter be at all carried on with profit to the 


undertakers, the number of hands that might be enlarged 


5 „ 


This is a conſideration of the moſt moment to our coun- 
try in its preſent ſituation, of any other whatever. Since 
to eſtabliſh the habit of induſtry in females, and the youth 


of both ſexes, is the only means to check the growth of 


that licentiouſneſs and depravity of manners in the lower 


people, which ſeems to threaten the deſtruction of all civil 


order among us. Nothing can more conduce to reform, 
as well as to enrich Great Britain, than the finding out 


the means of ſettling to work all the idle youth, women, | it neceſſary, may, as I obſerved above, be correſpondently 


and poor of both ſexes, | 


In every light, the introduction of this moſt valuable 


produce, appears of ſuch conſequence to us, as renders it 
highly worthy the diſquiſition, how far there is a probabi- 
lity the obtaining it could be effected. In order to this, 
it is proper to examine into four ſeveral circumſtances, 
the right concurrence of all which is, indiſpenſibly, re- 
quiſite. The firſt is, whether the climate of this country 
will agree ſufficiently well with the ſilk- worms, to admit 
of their being duly propagated, and preſerved while they 
are making the ſilk: the ſecond, whether the proper food 
can here be provided for them: the third, whether the 
preſent rate of labour and other attendant charges, would 
not raiſe the expence of producing the ſilk beyond the due 
bounds: and the fourth, whether the knowledge neceſſary 
to the performing this matter, as a practical art, is to be 
obtained here by thoſe who may be diſpoſed to attempt it. 
To ſome, or all of theſe circumſtances, the objections 
muſt relate, which are brought againſt the vrodticability of 
' our producing raw filk with profit : and I ſhall, therefore, 
conſider them ſeparately, in order to weigh more juſtly the 
force of what is alledged with regard to each. 


* As to the firſt circumſtance, that is, whether the 


climate of this country will agree ſufficiently well with the 
worms, to admit of their being duly propagated and pre- 
ſerved, till they have made the ſilk : the negative of it has 
been generally ſuppoſed ; and offered as a principal reaſon 
againſt the practicability of our producing ſilk with profit. 
'But this notion does not appear to be well founded, when 
the facts, which juſter obſervations and experience in the 


into the importance of producing raw | 


right method of treating the worms, have brought to 
light, are well attended to, It is true, that if the ſame 
method, with relation to the time of hatching the eggs, 
&c. was purſued here as in the more ſouthern countries, 
deſtructive accidents would frequently occur: but it ix 
now well underſtood how to retard the hatching, &c. 
and keep back the otherwiſe too forward vital progreſs of 
this animal through its ſeveral ſtages, to accommodate it 
to the peculiar circumſtances of this climate : by which the 
hazard may be avoided. And if it be ſaid; that, after all 
moiſt hot weather will ſometimes kill the worms, the ſame 
may be affirmed in a greater degree of the ſtrong heats in 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and other parts of Italy; fo that 
the argument deduced from this fact, would prove too 
much: ſince it would equally or more forcibly operate a. 
gainſt the practicability of producing ſilk in thoſe coun. 
tries, where it actually is produced in the greateſt quanti- 
ties. Theſe tender animals ſuffer in every climate from 


| unfavourable weather; and more generally in ſome ſea 
yet have for the procuring what we want. The reſt of 8 


ſons in the ſouthern countries than with us, provided we 
uſe the due precautions; but this is a difadvantage and 
not a total obſtacle to the production of filk with profit, as 
we fee by the abſolute fact itſelf. The principal ground 
of this opinion, of the unfitneſs of our climate for pro- 
ducing filk, aroſe from the improper treatment of the 
worms here; owing to the ignorance of a better method; 
as trials made in a more judicious manner, have experi- 
mentally ew. ek e e e e 
As to the ſecond circumſtance, or whether the pro- 
per food can be provided for ſilk-worms here: it has alſo 
been denied, but with leſs foundation than the foregoing, 
The mulberry-tree, particularly the black kind, the leaves 
of which are the food of ſilk- worms, flouriſhes as well, 
and is as hardy here as moſt other trees; and the white 
kind, though ſomewhat more tender, is yet eaſily culti- 


g | vated even by ſets or cuttings. But the black affords, in 


general caſes, as proper food for the filk-worm, as the 


white; and is indeed, in ſome filk countries, the kind in 


common uſe. There is, however, an advantage in inter- 
mixing ſome of the white, which is, that the buds open 


| earlier, and the leaves are tenderer, and conſequently fur- 


niſn food for the young worms ſooner, and more kindly 
to them, than the black. As theſe trees can, therefore, 
be eaſily propagated in auy number, here as well as elſe- 
where, even from cuttings, there can be no want of means 
of producing food for the worms, and at the fame ex- 
pence, as in other places. It muſt be allowed indeed, 
theſe trees come into leaf later here, and conſequently do 


not afford the food fo ſoon as in the ſouthern countries; 


but the progreſs of the worm to the ſtate, which renders 


retarded, and then this objection ceaſes. There is, more- 
over, one circumſtance peculiarly favourable to us in this 
point: which is, that the leaves of the mulberry-tree 
never blight here after the buds are opened : an accident to 
which they are greatly ſubject in ſome of the parts of 
Europe, where moſt fl is produced, to the great embar- 
raſſment of thoſe concerned in it. In this particular of 
the proviſion of food for ſilk-worms, we ſtand therefore 
on at leaſt as good a footing as any of our rivals in it: 
and conſequently no juſt objection can lie on this head. 

« As to the third circumſtance, whether the preſent rate 
of labour, and other attendant charges, would not raiſe 
the expence of producing the filk beyond the due bounds ; 
it muſt be admitted, that the whole ſtreſs of uncertaintf 
muſt reſt here, and that it is not ſo eaſily to be cleared uf, 
as in the other three points. It is by no means, howen*' 
evident, that the price of labour would be an invincible 
impediment to the produce of ſilk, if we conſider, that 
the far greateſt part of the work may be done by women 
and children, and ſome of it even by perſons aged and in- 
firm. And as, in a great many towns and villages, * 
bers of hands of this kind, are at preſent wholly unem 
ployed, they could afford to work at very low rates, i” 
yet with great advantage to themſelves. For where Pi 
ſons, whoſe ſtrength, either in conſequence of youths ors 
age, diſeaſe, or want of habit of working, are nee x 
common labour, and lie a dead weight on their 3 
pariſhes, every conſtant aid becomes of great conled Lt 
to their comfortable and better ſupport. The argue 


| drawn from the high rate of labour i not, tn; 
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hold good, with reſpect to undertakings, where thoſe are 


to be employed, who earn nothing at preſent? becauſe the 
rice of ſuch labour cannot be taken into the compariſon, 
in this view, betwixt country and country, as it has in 
fact no price any where, and this principle is moſt mani- 
feſtly verified, by experience at Birmingham. In that 
town, great numbers of women, children, and infirm 
perſons, even moſt of thoſe in the pariſh work-houſe, 
having been engaged in the manufactures, the undertakers 
have reduced to a ſurprizing degree the price of every ar- 
ticle they have taken in hand. The people of Geneva, 
-one of . cheapeſt and moſt induſtrious places of Europe, 
were beat by them out of the manufacture of enameled 
toys, which they had for a long time monopolized: the 
founding, gilding, and laquering ornamental articles in 
metal, have been carried by them over all other places in A 
moſt extraordinary manner, and proves that where waſte 
hands are employed, the common high rate of labour in 
the country becomes no obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of 
any manufacture. That there is not any want of ſuch 
hands in moſt places of Great-Britain,, is. too regretfully 
obvious; and that they thay, by proper degrees, be 
brought to work, where opportunity, example, and en- 
couragement are duly given, is evident 'from the inſtance 
of the town here mentioned. The argument, therefore, 
from the' great price of labour in England, againſt the 
production of raw ſilk, however ſpecious, on a- lighter 
view, ſeems to vaniſh, when theſe particulars are brought 
into conſideration: and perhaps, the dearneſs of all the 
neceſſaries of life, which tend to the injury of thoſe manu- 
factures, where ſtrong and able hands only can be employ- 
ed, may, in a ſhort time, conduce to the promoting thoſe, 
which may be carried on by the weak, and leſs able: as 
diſtreſs is the moſt fertile parent of induſtry, and even wo- 
men and: children, though habituated to ſloth, may be 
brought to work, when they can no longer find the means 
of eating without it. Though there are, indeed, too many 
inftances, in ſome counties, which ſhow, that the habit of 
idleneſs is proof 1 nakedneſs. Mr. Pullen in his in- 
genious treatiſe, of which it will occur to take further no- 
tice below, ſays, that * he takes it for granted the culture 
of ſilk- worms cannot be performed by the lower claſs of 
people.“ But he explains, that he only means, they can- | 
not be utidertakers of it, becauſe the worms require pro- 
per rooms, fires, mulberry-trees, &c. But this oy no 
means makes againſt their being employed by thoſe who 
have ſkill to direct them; and a very moderate fund to 
provide theſe conveniencies. As to the other attendant | 
charges, they would, in a large concern, be very mo- 
derate, A plantation of three thouſand mulberry-trees, 
which might occupy three acres of ground when in ma- 
turity, or in proportion while they are younger, would | 
provide for as many worms, as would produce in ſilk of 


„— ſy 


good quality, twelve hundred pounds ſterling in value or | 


_ upwards. The reſt, beſide the labour, would be light 
buildings, fire, ſtands, baſons ſet in brick-work, reels, 
and ſome other trifling implements, But I cannot give a 
juſter view of the ſmall compaſs, the whole might be re- 
duced to, than by quoting Mr. Pullen's obſervation on this 
point: who ſays: © When it can be ſhewed, that two or 
three large mulberry- trees, or a proportional number of 
ſmall ones, will feed a ſufficient number of worms to make 
2 pound of ſilk} that the ſtand, which holds theſe worms, 
will not take up a yard ſpace in a room: that one perſon, ! 
{killed in reeling, can, with the help of a boy' to turn the 
reel, wind off two or three pounds of ilk in a day: that 
one pound of this ſilk will make near five yards of pa- 
duſoy : that the whole time, from the hatching of the 
eggs to the reeling of the filk, amounts to no more than 
fix weeks: that a ſmall part of each day is ſufficient for 
the proper attendance: and that, beſides all this, it can 
be done with much leſs trouble than is generally under- 
— Theſe things, I ſay, being conſidered, and, as I 
hope, ſhewn in the progreſs of the inſtructions given in 
this book, then the managing of the filk-worm will ap- 
pear in a more inviting light, and be looked upon as an 
entertainment, neither unpleaſing nor unprofitable,” T“ 
This may ſerve to * a general view, how eaſy and 
moderate the expence of labour, &c. would be, if women 
and children were employed in a large manufacture of 


raw ſilk; and how ſmall the other diſburſements would 
N | 4 : 


be in proportion to the return: fo that, perhaps, there is 
no undertaking of equal conſequence and extent, which 
could be carried on with a more moderate capital than this. 

As to the fourth circumſtance, or whether the know- 
ledge neceſſary to the performing this matter, ,as a prac» 
tical art, is to be obtained, here by thoſe, who may be 
diſpoſed to make ſuch an attempt, it may be now ſafely 
anſwered in the affirmatiye, though till lately great difficul- 
ties aroſe on this head ; as neither the art of breeding and 
managing the worms, in a manner mein 16, is climate, 
nor that of winding off or reeling the ſilk, were well un- 
derſtood. But at preſent the proper , treatment, of the 
8 a | 4 14 W$5 2, 0a £25 WAS. 4 ad LY "4 
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might be performed by ſtoves regulated hy thermometers, 
I s "Bt this will be eahily allowed for 

ook with a view to applying, it 


well un- 
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« In the firſt place, though it is. the poofeſt praple, who 


muſt be employed in this undertaking, as to. the actual | 


abour, yet it is by no nicans they, who muſt, þegia it, 
A capital is wanting; and alſo a liberal turn of min 
and docility, not belonging to the low 
to learn a new art, and conduct the ſeveral;parts, of it, 
till, it is (o eſtabliſhed, iat imitation, may aſiFrwards be 
a ſufficient guide, A denen e Gn ly is firſt 
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% The reaſons here advanced, for the praQiicability of 
producing ſilk in Great-Britain, are founded on the ſup- 
poſitions, that the methods now practiſed are to be purſued. 
But a much more favourable proſpect of ſucceſs preſents 
itſelf, when it is underſtood, that very great improvements 
may be made, in every part of this art, which regards the 
treatment of the worms, on ptinciples that are iriconteſta- 
ble. In large concerns, alt the diſadvantages, "arifing 
from change of weather, may be totally remove ang 
the deſtruction of the worms, from that cauſe, much more 
effectually provided againſt, than they can in he _ coun- 
tries. Since it is much more practicable to procure a due de- 
gree of conſtant equal heat in coldet climates, thai to pre- 
vent too great a one in hotter. By means of tin pipes, Gl 
ing the moft regular heat from ſtoves, and of proper venti- 
latots, the air may be always kept of an exact temperature, 
and yet continually changed at diſcretion, ſo that neither 
cold, moiſture, nor ſtagnation, may affect the worms; 
and this may be done with a ſmall comparative expence, 
either with regard to the conſtruction of the apþara us, Or 
proviſion of fuel. The hatching, and killing the worms, 
may, in like manner, be performed by ſtoves, with mych 
greater eaſe and certainty, than by any of the methods 
nſually practiſed. By the ſame means, it is alſo practica- 
ble, to have a. ſecond product from the ſame bred in one 
feaſon 3 as well here, as in the ſouthern countries ; an 
advantage never hitherto brought into conſideration by 
oſe, who have. taken their notions only from a: view of 

- preſent methods, and the accidents attendant on the 
natural ſtate of the air in our climate. The certainty 
with which I ſpeak of a ſecond product the ſame year, is 
not the reſult of {ulation oiily ; but of poſitive, infor- 
mation, For a gentleman of unqueſtionable veracity, 
Who "reſided fome time in China, and was at a copſideta- 
ble expence in diving into all the myſteries of the, Chineſe 
methods of the treatment of the ſlk-worms, even ſo as 
to procure operators from a diftant part of the country, to 
perform the whole in his own houſe ; aſſure] me, that 
they had the art to breed, hatch, and ſet to work the 
worms, as many times repeatedly in the year, as they 
chofe, allowing the due time for the progreſſion from the 
new-laid eggs, to the time of breeding in each ſucceſſion. 
This gentleman. is now abroad; but he told me, before 
he went, that he had communicated the whole of the 
Chineſe method, to a very great perſonage, in order to its 
being rendered of public utility. It is, therefore, to be 


þ 
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hoped, the particulars will in due time be laid open, and | 
ſome lights thence gained, that may conduce to the fur- 


ther improvement of this art. The great perfection to 
which the conſtruction of cloſe ſtoves, conductory warm- 
ing pipes, and ventilators of every ſize, is now brought, 
renders the application of proper heat to any of the pur- 
poſes, reſpecting the management of ſilk- worms, much 
more eaſily and accurately practicable than it would have 
been formerly: and the improvements of the reel, 
and the methods of winding off the ſilk, equally fa- 
cilitate that part of the work to thoſe who are to ec 
it. 5 . | . | ; . | ' 
„ From a juſt view of all theſe circumſtances, it may 
be reaſonably inferred, that there is no natural nor ceco- 
nomical cauſe of impediment to the production of raw filk 
in Great Britain, as an article of commerce, and that the 
Importance of ſuch an undertaking is, as above obſerved, ſo 
reat, as to merit every public and private encouragement, 
t may, nevertheleſs, be objected by ſome, that this ar- 
ticle bould be left to North America, where the goyern- 
ment has appointed aids for it, and where ſome beginnings 
have been 2ually made. But to this, I anſwer, that the 
very ſlow progreſs, or rather the preſent retrograde ſtate of 
the undertakings there, though puſhed forwards by very 
extraordinary encouragements, as well from the London 
ſociety for promoting arts, as the government: who, be- 


— 


fare, ſhew the great difficulties th 


ey labour under; and the 
Ii 


faſtened, ſo as to 


light and moiſt ſoil. They are propagated either by ſeeds, 


fleſhy fibres, about the thickneſs, of a man's little finger, 


ſides the giving a large bounty, have erected a public fila- | 


ttle proſpe& there is, that the conſumption at home ſhould ' 
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bourer,, are yery few in ſuch places, compared to what 
they are with us: and yet the work muſt be done by ſuch 
women and children, to put the undertaking on a footing 
with thoſe of other countries, whence we now take the 
raw filk, where this is entirely the caſe. If America, 
therefore, has ſome advantage in the warmth. of the eli- 
mate, an advantage, perh Pos that does not, avail over a 
proper u e of ſtoves and ventilators, as above intimated; yet 
in this other point, of being provided with propgr hands, 
we have an infinitely greater advantage over them: and 
there can be no reaſon we ſhould neglect or . ſacrifice it 
to the ſpeculation of ſerving them, in a matter where the 
event is ſo precarious, It would be a great length of 
time before they could find hands, ſhould they ſucceed at 
all in this attempt, to produce the great quantity of raw 
filk we uſe in our manufaQures, which is indeed ſuffici- 
ently large to find work for very great undertakings both 
there and here. And there is no, reaſon of policy, why 
we, in a matter which may be ſq properly conſidered in 
the light, of a manufacture, Should give them the prefe- 
rence. j Mu zum Ruſticum, vol. VI. pag. . 
_ SILVER-WEED, or wild Tanſey, a ſpecies af einque- 
foil which, grows naturally upon cold ſtiff land in moſt 
parts of England, and is a ſure mark of the ſterility of tho 
ſoil. Its talks ſpread upon the ground, and ſend out roots 
from ther Jolpts by which means, and by the frequent 
ſheddiog of its ſeeds, for it lowers durin the whole ſum- 
mer, it ſoon over-runs, and fills the land to a great diſ- 
tance. .The leaves of this plant are compoſed: of ſeyeral 
lobes or wings, which ate generally placed along the mid- 
rib, and terminated by an odd; one; they are jagged at 
their edges, and are of a ſilvery. colour, eſpecially on their 
under fide, The way to deſtroy this kind of growth has 
been already pointed out. Mr. Ray. ſays, that the root of 
wild tanſey, which is, ſomewhat of the parſnip kind, is 
good to eat, and that hogs are very fond of it. 
_ SIT-FAST, a part of a horſe's hide turned horny, and 
which if it cannot be diſſolved, and ſoftened by rub- 
bing with mercurial ointment, muſt be cut out, and after- 
wards healed as a freſh wound. It generally proceeds from 
a warble, See the article WARBLE. 
SIZZING, yeaſt, or barm, bo t 
SKID, the chain by which, the wheel of a wazgon is 
prevent its turning round, upon de- 
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1. ſteep hill. 
SKILLING, an iſle, or bay of a barn. jt 
SKIRRETS, a kind of parſnep, which thrive beſt in a 


or by ſlips from the root, which is compoſed of ſeveral 


terminating in one head. This root, for which oply the 
{kirret is cultivated, is reckoned wholſome and nouriſhing: 
but it is flatulent, and too ſweet taſted for many palates. 
The ſeeds of this plant, which generally produce larger 
roots than the ſlips, ſhould be ſown about the end of 
March or the beginning of April, and if they are good, 
the plants will appear in five or ſix weeks. When they 
have put out their leaves ſo as to be well diſtinguiſhed 
from weeds, the ground ſhould be carefully hoed; and 
this ſhould be repeated three ſeveral times, in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for carrots. In theſe hoeings, which 
ſhould be per formed in as dry weather as poſſible, the bet 
ter to deſtroy the weeds, the ſkirrrets, whether ſown in 
broaſt caſt, or in drills, ſhould be thinned to the diſtance 

of at leaſt three inches from each other. In autum, when 
the leaves begin to decay, the roots will be fit for uſe. 
Theſe may be preſerved all the winter, and till they be- 
gin to ſhoot in the ſpring, when they will become h 
and fticky. So will alſo thoſe which run up to 
firſt ſummer, and which ſhould therefore be pulled up a0 


thrown away. „ ee 2 
for propagating ſkirrets by offsets is in rt 


The ſeaſon: for uld 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot- The e 


be provided for from this quarter. Indeed, it ſeems very, 
apparent that this concern is not ſuited to colonies, where 


there is neceſſarily a want of thoſe unemployed hands, 


which are alone proper to be employed in it. The number, 
of thoſe poor families, where the women and children 


be dug up then, and the ſide roots ſhould be fli - 
with an eye or bud to each. 2 Theſe ſhould: be plante 
four inches aſunder, in rows ſufficientiy dittant to lee 


room for digging between them. I, 
SLAB, the out- ſide plank of à piece of timber vun 

r hop ging oO TY, St 
: SLECK, ſmall pit-coal. . "SMALLAGE, 


live on the earning of one man, paid only as a mere la- | 
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SMALLAGE, or water parſley, a plant growing na- 


turally by the ſides of brooks and ditches in many parts of 
England, and is rarely cultivated in gardens. Thoſe how- 
ever, who are fond of it in their pottage, may raiſe it in a 
moiſt ſoil, either by flips, or from ſeeds ſown in March. 
This ſeed: is reddiſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval 
ſhape, a little more full and riſing on one ſide than on the 
other, and ſtreaked lengthwiſe. | | 1 

SMUT, a diſtemper incident to corn, and which, ac- 
. cording to M. Duhamel, may be diſtinguiſhed by the fol- 
lowing marks. 

„ x, This diſtemper deſtroys entirely the germe and 
ſubſtance of the grain. | Fae Dn 

« 2. It affects not only the ear, but alſo, in ſome de- 
gree, the whole plant, when it has made a great progreſs. 

« 2, It very ſeldom happens but that when one ſtalk is 
ſmutty, all the ears of the other ſtalks from the ſame root 
are ſo too. „„ 

4e 4, So early as in March or April, upon opening 
carefully the hood or blades which cover the ear, and exa- 
mining the young ear, then not above the ſixth part of an 
inch in length, and almoſt cloſe to the roots, I found this 
embryo already black, and attacked with this diſtemper. 
Perhaps it may not always ſeize the plants fo early. 

« 5, When the diſtempered ear comes out of its co- 
verings formed by the blades, it looks lank and meagre; 
the common and immediate coverings of the grains are in 
this caſe ſo very flight and thin, that the black powder is 
ſeen through them ; and from this time nothing is found, 
in lieu of grain, but a black powder, which has a fetid 
ſmell, and no conſiſtency. As this powder, of which the 
conſtituent particles have but very little coheſion, and of 
which the coverings are deſtroyed, is eaſily blown off by 
wind, or waſhed away by rain; the huſbandman, in 
houſing theſe'plants, houſes only ſkeletons of the ears. If 
any impreſſion of this powder remains, it is eaſily taken 
oft by ſifting : but I have not experienced it to be conta- 
gious, like that of burnt-grain, 

« M. Tillet, who gained the prize propoſed by the 
Academy at Bourdeaux for the beſt account of what ren- 
ders black the mealy ſubſtance of grain, has obſerved that 
theſe corrupted ears are often found to be vitiated even in 
the hood, though this laſt looks as green and perfect as if 
nothing ailed the corn within. The upper part of the ſtalk 
of a ſmutty plant is not, commonly, quite ſtrait, from within 
about half an inch below the ear. If ſuch a ſtalk is ſqueezed 
there, it ſcarcely yields at all to the preſſure. If it be cut 
aſunder at about a ſixth part, or a quarter of an inch, below 
the ear, it will be found to be almoſt entirely filled with 
pith, in ſuch manner that only a very ſmall opening can 
be perceived in the heart of this ſtalk, inſtead of the large 
pipe that is in healthy ſtems. M. Tillet concludes from 
hence, that the circulation of the juices is obſtructed in the 
upper. part of the ſtalk of ſmutty plants. 

„ Bearded wheat is apt to be ſmutty, as that which is 
not bearded; but neither M. Tillet nor I have ever met 
with a ſmutty ear of rye. „ 

Cauſes of ſmut.— The ſmuttineſs of corn cannot be 
owing to a want of fecundation, as many have hitherto. 

miſtakenly imagined; ſince it affects and deſtroys the or- 
gans of both ſexes long before the time of that fecunda- 
tion, | | 

< It cannot be imputed to the ſettling of wet upon the 
ears, or to fogs, or to a violent impreſſion of the ſun; 
lince we have ſcen the ears ſmutty long before they ceaſed 
to be covered with the blades,» which continue green till 
the diſtemper has made a great progreſs, - | | 
| © The fame obſervations refute abſolutely the opinion of 
thoſe who ſuppoſe the cauſe of the ſmut to be in the grains, 
5 they are formed, and before they are paſt their milky 

ate, * | 

* The ſmut of corn has been alſo aſcribed to the moi- 
ture of the earth: but we do not ſee more ſmutty plants 
in the loweſt, and conſequently wetteſt parts of a field, 


i 


than in the higheſt and moſt dry. Beſides, why ſhould |, 


there be a ſingle ſmutty plant in the midſt of numbers of 
ſound ones? However, as it appears that corn is more fre- 
quently attacked with this dif 
when the ſeaſons are dry; too much moiſture may per- 
abs, without being the immediate cauſe of the ſmut, fa- 
vour its n more than drought would do. 4 
4 | 


temper in wet years, than | 
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6, Some naturaliſts have aſcribed this diſtemper to in- 
ſects. If I am not authoriſed abſolutely to deny this, I can 
at leaſt aſſert that, after having been of this opinion for 
ſome time, all my endeavours to eſtabliſh it by facts have 
proved ineffectual. Some obſervers have indeed ſhewn 
me different inſects in ſmutty grains; but as I found the 
very ſame kinds likewiſe in ſound ears, I believe, with M. 
Tillet, that they are not in any manner the cauſe of this 
diſtemper. We know that the corn: caterpillar devours 
the mealy ſubſtance of the grain: but it does not otcaſion 
ſmut. Numbers of flies lay their eggs upon theſe ſeeds; 
and the worms and maggots which proceed from them, eat 
the ſeeds: but this does not occaſion any thing like ſmut.- 
The Reverend Dr. Hales, to ſatisfy himſelf whether the 
ſmut of corn might not proceed from the ſeeds being bruiſed 
by the flail, took a number of grains of different ſizes, 
and bruiſed them with a hammer. They grew well, a 
bore ears which were not ſmutty. Thus his own expe- 
rience convinced this ſkilful philoſopher, that he had con- 
ceived a wrong idea of the cauſe of this diſtemper. 

Several cultivators have thought that pigeons dung 
and that of ſheep render corn ſmutty: but this is a ground- 
leſs notion. We have large pigeon-houſes, the dung of 
which is ſtrewed upon our wheat lands: the ſame is done 
with the dung of our ſheep, and we even fold our flocks 
upon thoſe lands: yet we do not find that theſe fields are 
more infected with ſmut than others. This allegation is 
therefore abſolutely deſtitute of proof. eee 

„ Wolfius was of opinion that the ſmut of corn pro- 
ceeds from a monſtroſity of the embryo: but M. Aimen 
has refuted that ſuppoſition, by ſhewing that the male 
flowers of certain kinds of plants are attacked with this 
diſtemper: now the flowers have not any embryo. © 

« M. Aimen, M. D. has very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the ſmut of corn cannot derive its origin from a defect in 
the ſap; as all the parts of the plant, except the ear, look 
healthy, and there are plants whoſe roots are perennial, 
which appear vigorous, though their ſeeds are ſmutty every 
year. He is of opinion, that whatever weakens the plant 
is apt to bring on the ſmut, and inſtances, as a proof of 
this, that it is a frequent cuſtom in his country to cut rye 
as ſoon as it ſpindles, for food for their cattle; and that 
this rye K produces other ears, which ſeldom con- 
tain any but diſtempered grain: to which he adds, that 
ſeed- corn which has been pricked or run through with 
a needle; or which is not throughly ripe, and that 
which produces lateral or ſecond ears, is ſubject to the 
ſmut . . | £1, Toy 19 9000 neemt 57 

© The ſame obſerver, who has made ſeverat' careful 
reſearches into what is properly called the ſmut of corn, 
holds that this diſtemper proceeds from an ulcer which at- 
tacks firſt the parts that ſuſtain the ſeeds,” and àfterwards 
ſpreads to the reſt of the flower. But, ſome will ſay, what 
is the primary cauſe of that ulcer? In order to diſcover it, 
M. Aimen examined ſeveral. grains of barley with a mi- 
croſcope : ſome of them were bigger than others: ſome 
were very hard; and others yielded to the preſſure of his 
nail: ſome were of a deeper, and others of a lighter co- 
lour; ſome longer, and others rounder, than they ought 
to have been: their rind was ſometimes wrinkled in ſeve- 
ral places, whereas in its natural ſtate it is ſmooth: and 
laſtly, he perceived upon ſome of them black ſpots, which, 
when examined with a magnifying glaſs, appeared to be 
covered with mould. Theſe grains were ſepatated care- 
fully, according to their feveral conditions, and:\fown 
apart, though in the ſame ground. All the mouldy grains 
produced ſmutty ears, the ſhrivelled, the parched, and 
thoſe that were attacked by inſects, either did ot. grow 
at all, or did not produce any ſmut. oi 

He then ſingled out à parcel of ſound: grains, ſowed 
them, and ſome time after took them up in order to exa- 
mine them again with a magnifying glaſs. He found ſome 
of them mouldy, replanted them all, and obſerved that the 
mouldy grains produced ſmutty cards 16143 #5 wht 4 290 41% 
M. Aimen, without pretending; that this is the only 
cauſe of the ſmut of corn, concludes ſtom theſe experi- 
ments, that mouldineſs is a cauſe of this diſtempeerr. 

It is very hard to: conceive ho monldineis can pro- 
duce this; diſtemper; for as ſoon aa the: ſtedi has ſptouted 
and produced its plant, the le 
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ſubſtance: of the grain 


is conſu 


med, Whether the hulls or coverings grow mouldy 
or 
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or riot, ſeems to be 4 circumſtance quite immaterial to the 
plant, which ceaſes from that time to ſubſiſt on what the 


ſeed had ſupplied it with till then. We readily conceive 
that if this mouldneſs attacked the plant, it might either 
kill it or render it poor and weak : but we cannot imagine 
ho this mouldineſs ſhould affect only the organs of fruc- 
tification, and entirely deſtroy them, without doing any 
viſible injury to the other parts of the ſame plant, even 
though it be a perennial, However, M. Aimen relates 
facts; to account for which one might conjecture, ſuppoſ- 
ing the increaſe of plants to be only an extenſion of the em- 
bryo, that the organs of fructification which exiſt in im- 
perceptible miniature in the ſeed, were already affected by 
the mouldineſs before the grains were depoſited in the 
earth. But let us abide by well obſerved facts: it being 
of more importance to collect them, than to be in a hurry 
to explain them by conjectures hitherto attended with little 
probability. | 2 

e Means of preventing this diſtemper.— M. Aimen is 
of opinion, that, to prevent this diſtemper, the fineſt and 
ripeſt corn ſhould be choſen for ſeed, that it ſhould be 
threſhed as ſoon as poſſible, and that it ſhould be 
limed immediately after, as well, ſays he, to keep it from 
growing mouldy, as to deſtroy the mould already formed, 
if any ſuch there be; adding, that every method he has 
tried to make corn ſo prepared grow mouldy, has been 
ineffectual, and that he has never known it produce 
ſmutty ears.” 2 ö 

According to this principle, the preparations which have 
been experienced to be ſerviceable in the caſe of burnt- grain, 
and particularly M. Tillet's lye, may be equally beneficial 
to guard againſt ſmut, But we ſhall not attempt, con- 
tinues M. Duhamel, to make any addition to M. Aimen's 
advice, becauſe. we have not ſtudied the diſtemper properly 
called ſmut, ſo much as we have that far more dangerous 
one which we diſtinguiſh by the name of burnt-grain. 
According to ſome experiments made by M. Tiller, the 
black powder of ſmutty corn does not appear to be con- 
| tagious. However, we ſhould: ſpeak more affirmatively 
on this point, if we had been able to collect a ſufficient 
quantity of that powder: but, as was ſaid before, the 
wind and rain carry it away, and but very little of it is 
found in granaries. We exhort thoſe who wiſh to con- 
tribute to the progreſs of agriculture, to make farther 
trials, in order to aſcertain whether the ſmut of corn be 
really contagious or not: but at the ſame time we caution 
them to be careful not to confound this diſtemper with the 
uſtilago, or burnt-ear ; for want of which diſtinction 
ſeveral philoſophers have hitherto been miſled. | 

As weak plants are moſt ſubject to ſmut, M. Aimen 
recommends good tillage, as a ſure means of giving them 
ſtrength and vigour. It is probably for this reaſon that 
corn is very ſeldom ſmutty when managed according to the 


new huſbandry. 1 


He obſerves, that all the lyes generally made uſe of, 
preſerve the plants from mouldineſs; and of all of them, 
lime ſeems to him the moſt effectual. 

« M. de Lignerolle ſays, that the ſureſt means of 
ing ſmut, and that which he has practiſed with ſucceſs 
ever fince the year 1739, on upwards of three hundred 
acres of land, is, to change the ſeed every year, to be 
very careful that the ſeed-corn be well dried and thorough- 
ly ripe, and that it be not ſmutty, nor have any ſmutty 
powder ſticking to it. He then pours boiling water on 
quick-lime, in a large tub; and after the ebullition is 
over, as much cold water as there was hot, and ftirs it all 

ſtrongly together, in order to diſſolve and thoroughly mix 
the lime. The quantity of wheat intended to be ſowed is 
ſprinkled with this lye, and then well ſtirred with a ſhovel, 
and laid in as high a heap as poſſible. It is beſt to keep 
the grain for a week after this preparation, turning it every 
day; for otherwiſe it would heat ſo as to deſtroy the 
germe. By theſe means he has not had any ſmut, when 
the fields around him have been infected with that diſtemper. 
« M. Donat, near Rochelle, thinking the ingredients 
commonly employed in ſteeps too dear for the uſe of 
farmers, ſtudied for ſome years to find out fomething 
cheaper, eaſy to be had every where, and therefore better 
calculated to be of general uſe. I have had, ſays he, 
in a letter to M. Duhamel, the good fortune to accom- 
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avoid- 


pliſn what I wiſhed z for I now uſe only pidgeons-dung 

quick-lime, aſhes, and ſea-ſalt, where this laſt can be 
conveniently had; I have ſometimes made with theſe in. 
gredients, ſteeped in water; ſo ſtrong a liquor, that it has 
even deſtroyed the germe of the grain. But there will be 
no danger of that, if care is taken to obſerve the follow. 
ing directions, which are the reſult of ſeven years ſuccek. 
ful experience, even at times when farmers who have neg. 
lected to follow my example, have had ſuch wretched 
crops as have not paid the charge of reaping. 

« Take quick-lime and pigeons-dung, of each twenty. 
five pounds, forty pounds of wood-aſhes, and twenty-five 
pounds of ſea · ſalt, or ſalt-petre. Put all theſe into a tub 
large enough to hold half a hogſhead of cominon water 
added to them. Stir them all well with a tick, till the 
lime is quite diſſolved. This lye will keep ſome time 
without ſpoiling It muſt be ſtirred again juſt before the 
corn is ſteeped in it. The grain is then put into a baſket 
and plunged in the lye, where it remains till it has 
thoroughly imbibed it; after which it is taken out, and 
laid in a heap, till it is quite drained of all its moiſture : 
or, which is a ſtill better way, take a maſhing-tub, fill it 
with grain to within four inches of the brim; and then 
pour in the lye well ſtirred beforehand, When the tub is 
full, let the lye run out at the bottom, into ſome other 
veſſel, in order to uſe it again for more corn. Let the 
grain be then taken out and laid in a heap to drain; and 
continue in this manner to ſteep all your ſeed-corn. The 
wheat thus prepared may be ſowed the next day, and muſt 
not be kept above five or ſix days, for fear of its heating. 
This I ſay from experience. The quantity of lye above 
preſcribed, will ſerve to prepare twenty buſhels of wheat. 

Mr. Tull obſerves, that brining, and changing the 
ſeed, are the general remedies for ſmut. The farmer 
of theſe, he had heard, was diſcovered about ſeventy years 
before he wrote, by the ſowing of ſome wheat which had 
been ſunk in the ſea, and which produced clean corn, 
when it was a remarkable year for ſmut all over England: 
but he afterwards doubts whether this might not happen by 
its being foreign ſeed, and therefore a proper change for 
our ſoil. He tells us that two farmers, whoſe lands lay 
intermixed, uſed ſeed of the ſame growth, from a good 
change of land, and that the one, who brined his ſced, 
had not any ſmut, whilft the other, who neglected that 
' precaution, had a very ſmutty crop.— But again he doubts 
whether this ſeed might not have been changed the year 
before, and ſo might not be greatly infected; or at leaſt 
not more than the brine and lime might cure. He adds, 
that ſmutty ſeed-wheat, though brined, will produce a 
ſmutty crop, unleſs the year prove very favourable ; for 
that favourable years will cure the ſmut, as unkind ones 
will cauſe it : but above all, he aſſures us, that the drill- 
huſbandry is the moſt effectual cure.” 8h 

Count Ginanni, a patrician of Ravenna, who has fa- 
voured the world with a very accurate and ingenious trea- 
tiſe on the diſtempers of corn in the blade, deems the ruſt 
incurable, after it has once taken place, He has prevented 
it by ſprinkling the plants, before their ears were formed 
in their hoods, with a ſolution of ſal ammoniac or ſalt- 
petre in water mixed with ſalt of tartar, and with other 
alkaline ſubſtances ; but obſerves, that ſuch. preparations 
are too dear for the uſe of farmers. He thinks, that ſow- 
ing thin and keeping the corn quite free from weeds, will 
generally be a good preſervative, as he himſelf bas . 
quently experienced.“ | * 

« The ſmut in wheatz ſays a writer in the Muſcur 
Ruſticum, is an evil which has long been complained my 
and many methods tried to prevent it, all of which * 
proved ineffectual, or, at beſt, but a mitigation of the 
diſeaſe; which methods I need not here enumerate 1 
they are generally known, or are to be met with in r. 
ous authors who have wrote on agriculture: ſome 
being calculated to forward vegetation, and fires = 
the plant, ſuch it will be adviſcable to continue in the ft 
tice of. TS 5 'Þ part” ee þ 2004; Fo \n this 

% But amongſt all the authors who have mou * 
ſubject, I do not remember to have ſeen one he cauſe 
pointed out a probable conjecture with reſpect 7 "able de- 
.of this malady, ſo as to be ſupported by any G "þas been) 
gree of reaſon. And inaſmuch as natural Hiſtory DB” 


* 
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is my favourite ſtudy, (of which I take agriculture | 
2 a 1 of cattle 40 no ſmall part) I have fre- 
quently employed ſome leiſure hours, to endeavour to aſſign 
cauſes for various diſeaſes, to which the productions of the 
earth are ſubje& ;z among which, this of ſmut in wheat is 


one. And being deſirous to improve my knowledge, I 
am willing to communicate, that if any thing worth no- 


doing ſomething for the public good, and thereby in- 
duce others to make their diſcoveries known, from which 
myſelf, as well as many more, may reap ſome advan- 
tage. : : | 
« | remember to have read a little treatiſe, wrote ſome 
years fince, by James Logan, (chief juſtice, and preſi- 
dent of the council, of the province of Penſylvania) on 
the generation of plants, containing obſervations made on 


the m:ize, by which he diſcovered that plant to be (what 


female flowers, and, as ſuch, capable of being impreg- 
nated with a fructifying duſt from another plant of the 
like kind, | 

« T own, the reading this pamphlet firſt gave me the 
hint of the generation of vegetables, from which I con- 
tinued my obſervations reſpecting other plants, and among 
the reſt to wheat, and the like; though this is not of the 
ſame claſs with maize, but of the claſs triandria of Lin- 
næus, and is hermaphrodite, yet, nevertheleſs, equally 
ſubject to be impregnated by duſt from another plant, as 
well as with duſt from itſelf, 1 

« Having frequently obſerved amongſt wheat, while 
green, (though ſhot vp into ſpindle) ſeveral black, blighted 
ears, I examined them, and found theſe were ears in 
which, by ſome accident, the intention of nature was 
prevented; I ſuppoſe, by being detained too long in the 

hoſe, and by the natural humidit of the plant, a fermen- 
tation promoted in its ear, deſtroying the ſmall veſſels 
through which the corns were to receive nouriſhment 5 by 
which means their contents became black, dry, and duſty : 
theſe ears, growing up with the others, imbibe moiſture 
ſufficient to cauſe the duſty particles in the grains in them 
to expand, and burſt the fine ſkin which contained them: 
being thus ſet at liberty, the air, if it happens to be a dry 
ſeaſon, dries them again; by which means they become 
light enough to float therein, when ſeparated from the ſkin 
which held them. If this happens when the wheat is in 
bloſſom, which it often does, part of this duft enters the 
ſtygma of healthy corns, and thereby infefts them: the 
pulp in thoſe becoming black, a fermentation is raiſed 
therein, which deſtroys the life of the grain thus impreg- 
nated : hence the diſagreeable ſmell is acquired pecaliar. to 
this diſeaſe (the ſmell in a grain of ſmut being the ſame 
as in a black blighted ear.) /?) | 
. From hence it is eaſily accounted for, why, often, 
a few grains in an ear are ſmutty, and the others good. 

« Some- may perhaps object, if this be the caſe, why 
are not barley and oats ſubject to the like diſeaſe, ſince 
both theſe are ſubject to the black blight as well as wheat? 
Such objectors would do well to obſerve, that theſe have a 
more tough ſkin than wheat, which does not burit till 
after the blowing of theſe ſorts of corn is over ; therefore, | 
when it does burſt, the duſt can do no harm. | 


preſcribe the remedy, which is, when the corn is ſhot in- 
to ſpindle, and the ears begin to appear, let ſome perſons 
go along each furrow in the field, and carefully break off 
all ears of the black kind, (aot pull them up, becauſe, 
often from the ſame root grow ſeveral others, which are 
good and ſound ears) and when broke off put them into 
a bag, and carry them away; for ſhould they be thrown 
on the ground, there may ſtill be danger of infection 
from them; and as, tis poſſible, there may be ſome of 
theſe diſeaſed ears, which are not burſten, and therefore 
may eſcape being gathered, theſe may be known by the 
ſtalk at the neck being crooked, and bent in the length of 
three or four inches backward, and forward five or fix 


bends, and the hoſe nearer to the head of ſuch than the 
ears which are good. | | 


„The ſeaſons. in which wheat is moſt liable to be 
ſmutty are, it is well known, ſuch in which it happens to 
be dry weather and windy at the time of blowing; but if 
it happens to be wet during that time, it is very rare to 


tice might come from me, I may have the pleaſure of | 1 


Linnzus calls monoecia, or) a plant bearing male and | 


keeye, or tub, for uſe. 


ligently fkimmed off; and after the ſeed has 


ſame diſorder ; but this is far from being the caſe, as any 


<« Having thus pointed out the cauſe, I now proceed to 


the ſeed, and the trials 


munity in general, and which 
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ſee a ſmutty ear in a field.” Muſeum Rufbitum, ul. Il. 
page 19, | | | 


As the ſmut in wheat, ſays another writer in the fame | 
work, is an evil greatly complained of, and not without 
reaſon, among farmers, I have no doubt but your readers 
will be well pleaſed to be informed of a means of prevent- 
ing "Ip damage which is annually experienced in this re- 


% As I write from experience, what I communicate 
may be depended on; and I have great foundation for 
thinking it will be found of particular ſervice to ſuch of 
your readers as are practical farmers, and who yet are 
unacquainted with the method I intend to recommend. 

I have, for many years paſt, eſcaped having ſmutty 
crops, by a proper care of the ſeed-wheat before it is put 
into the ground; and the method I purſue, though effica- 
cious, is in itſelf ſimple and cheap. pat 

„I take four buſhels of pigeons dung, which J put 
into a large tub : on this I pour a ſufficient quantity of 


| boiling water, and, mixing them well together, let them 


ſtand fix hours, till a kind of ſtrong lye is made, which, 
at the end of that time, the groſſer matter being ſubſided, 
[ cauſe to be carefully drained off, and put into a large 


« This quantity 


is ſufficient for eighty buſhels of ſved- 
<< My next care is to ſhoot into this Keep a manageable 


quantity of my ſeed, which is, immediately to be violently 
| agitated, with either.birchen brooms, or the rudders that 


are made uſe of in ſtirring the malt in the maſh-tub in a 
brewing · oſſice. As the light grains riſe, they muſt be di- 
| Deen agitated 
in this manner for the ſpace of perhaps half an hour, it may 
be taken out of the ſteep, and ſown out of hand, with great 
ſaſety: and I can venture to ſay, that if the land is in good 
heart, and has been properly tilled, it will not, when 
ſown with theſe precautions, produce a ſmutty crop.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. page gr. RR 
Another gentleman, who ſigns a Norfolk farmer, de- 
clares he always obſerved, that if the ſeed was well waſhed 
it never failed: that he took the hint, and waſhed ſome 
ſeed which he knew to be ſmutty, in a large tub filled with 
plain ſimple water, ſtirring it violently with birchen brooms, 


| taking care, from time to time, to {kim off the light. 'T his 


anſwered very well, and he has ever ſince continued the 
practice, A ond Ou Hades 
1 read, ſays another gentleman, the above account 
with ſome degree of ſatisfaction, but am forry that your 
correſpondent ſhould be ſo much a lover of brevity, as to 
ſay no more on a ſubject of ſuch infinite importance. 
The truth is, we Engliſh farmers have hitherto known 
very little of the nature of this diſeaſe in wheat, imaginir 
that whenever the corn was black it was infected with t 


of your readers may ſee, by referring to a piece written by 
Monſ. de Gonffeville of Normandy, publiſhed in the ſecond 
number of the Foreign Eſſays on Agriculture, &c. (which 
I cannot but eſteem a very uſeful work) and containing a 
detail of a. number of experiments made by the above gen- 
tleman to aſcertain the cauſe of the ſmut. | . 

AI uas not a little pleaſed to find that the method pre- 


ſcribed in this invaluable Eſſay, for guarding againſt this 


diſtemper, does not materially differ from that above re- 

commended. N N N 
«« Both theſe gentlemen depend on the elean waſhing of 

of both met with the wiſhed-for 


ſucceſs.“ 1 

We ſhall conclude this article, with the following me- 
thod of preventing this deftruQtive diſtemper, ſent us by the 
ingenious Mr. Bromwell Powell, of Green's Forge, near 


Stourbridge in Worceſterſhire, dated September 1766. 


I have here, ſays he, ſent you an infallible remed 
againſt the ſmut in wheat, a 2 ſo prejudical to the com- 
myſelf have made uſe of 
for ſeveral yeers paſt, and have ſown ſmutted wheat, pre- 
pared as under directed, and have not had one ſmutted ear 
from the produce; and am well aſſured if the farmers will 
obſerve the under direction, they never will have any. Now 
as the coating of wheat with brine and lime, is fo well 
known to the farmers in general, I need ſay no more on 
that ſubject, as you have directions from many authors con- 
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cetning it: but when wheat is ſo prepared with brine and ' 
lime as is uſual, then to every ſtrike of wheat ſo prepared, add | 


one pound and an half of red lead, by putting it into a cul- 


linder and ſhaking it gently over the prepared corn, and | 


ſometime ſtirring the corn with a ſhovel, that every corn 
may have a ſpot or two of the lead adhere to it, which when 
ſa done is an effectual preſervative againſt the above ma- 
lady, nor will any fowls lie upon it after ſo prepared. 

% By the above method ſeveral of the penurious farmers 
will look upon it to be a great expence, as the lead will coſt, 
bought in ſmall quantities, three-pence per pound ; but ad- 
mit every ſtrike was to coſt fix-pence per ſtrike, it would 
greatly anſwer the farmer's purpoſe : I therefore have or- 


dered as ſmall a quantity as can be complied with; but if | 


more was added it would ſtill be a greater preſervative. As 
the time of ſowing is now near at hand, I hope the gen- 
tlemen will apply to ſome farmer, whom they can depend 
upon, to try the experiment of one ſtrike ſo prepared; and, 
if they can readily procure it, let half a ftrike of it be 
ſmutted corn when ſown, and to that half ſtrike would 


adviſe one pound of the lead to be applied, which will be | 


a convincing proof of the utility of the above.” 
SNAIL-COD, or Snag-greet, a name given by Mr. 


Worlidge, to a ſpecies of manure, found at the bottom of 


deep rivers. It is a kind of mud or ſludge, very ſoft, full 
of wrinkles, and intermixed with many little ſhells and 
ſnails, to which it is thought to owe a great part of its 
fatneſs. | 
SNAT HE, the handle of a ſcythe. 
. SOAP-ASHES. See AsnEs. | 
SOIL, a general name for all forts of land. See the ar- 
ticles EARTH and GRounD. ITE 
Soils are divided by our farmers into nine ſorts, viz. the 
ſandy, the gravelly, the chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the 
hazely, the loamy, the marſhy, and the clayey. See the 
articles SAnD, GRAVEL, CHALK, &, 
- SOOT, a fuliginous ſubſtance formed in chimnies. 
Soot, either of vegetables or of coal, is good both for 
corn and graſs, eſpecially on cold moiſt grounds, or lands 
apt to be over-run with moſs. Many have found their ac- 


count in ſtrewing it early over their grean wheat and bar- 


ley : but Mr. Ellis ſays neither of them ought to be footed 
after the 25th of April, becauſe the wheat, and generally 
the barley, have then done gathering and branching, and 
are upon the ſpindle. He likewiſe thinks it proper to be 
ſown over young turneps, juſt after they have appeared, 
But care ſhould always be taken not to ſtrew it too thick, 
leſt its hot nature ſhould hurt the plants. Mr. Worlidge 
ſeems to think wood-ſoot the beſt : but Mr. Mortimer pre- 
fers that which is made from ſea-coal, of which about forty 
buſhels are commonly allowed to an acre; though ſome 
grounds will require more: to which he adds, that it pro- 
duces a very fine ſweet graſs, and deſtroys worms and 
weeds; and that it ought not to be ſown upon wheat till 
Candlemas, becauſe the long cold rains and ſnows are apt 
to waſh it in too ſoon: nor is it ſafe to lay it on later, left 
a drought ſucceed and burn it up. See the article COAL- 
Soor. | 
' SORREL, a well known plant propagated in kitchen- 
gardens. | NE 

' Sorrel is uſed for many purpoſes in the kitchen, and 
they who are fond of acid herbs in their ſallets cannot well 
have one whoſe tartneſs is more agreeable. The two ſorts 


chiefly cultivated in the kitchen-gardens here are, the com- 


mon ſorrel, which has longiſh and ſharp pointed leaves, 
and the round-leafed garden, or Roman ſorrel. Both of 
theſe are perennial ; but the round-leaved fort is moſt eſ- 
teemed. 5 
This is propagated by its creeping roots, which may be 
tranſplanted either in ſpring or autumn; but the autumn is 
beſt for dry ground. The diſtance between them ſhould be 
at leaſt two feet every way ; for this plant ſpreads pretty 
far, and increaſes greatly, eſpecially on ſtony land; for its 
natural growth is upon rocks. It ſeldom produces good 


ſeeds 3 and hardly any at all when it is ſet in a light ſoil. 


The common ſorrel, which grows naturally in paſture 
lands in moſt parts of England, and which is conſiderabl 
improved by culture in the garden, is multiplied either by 
its ſeeds, or by parting of its roots. The former of theſe 
methods produces the largeſt and moſt ſucculent plants, if 
they are allowed ſufficient room: but in whichever way 


they are raiſed, they ſhould ſtand at leaſt ſix inches aſunder. 
in rows fo far diſtant from each other as to admit of di . 
ging the ground between them every ſpring, if not oftener 
eſpecially in the hot months, beſides hoeing up the weed; 
whenever theſe are numerous, or begin to grow tall. Ay. 
tumn is the beſt time for ſowing of theſe ſeeds upon dry 
land, and alſo for parting or tranſplanting the roots, which 
with the above management, may ſtand un-removed for 
two or three years. 

The ſeeds of the annual ſorts of ſorrel ſhould be ſown 
about the latter end of March, on a bed of commonearth 
in rows a foot and an half aſunder; and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of four 
or five inches from each other. This, and keeping them 
clean from weeds, is all the culture that they will require: 
but both their ſize and their goodneſs will certainly be in- 
creaſed by a good ſtirring or two of the ground, which ma 
eaſily be given at the time of weeding ; for both ſhould be 
done in dry weather, Theſe plants will flower in July 
and their feeds will ripen in autumn. 8 ; 

SOUR LAND, a cold clayey ſoil. See the articl 
CLay, 

SOW, the female of the ſwine. See Hog. 

SOWING, the action of ſcattering the ſeeds of plants 
in the ground. | | 

Writers of different countries mention the uſual ſeafons 
for ſowing their ſeveral kinds of grain, but do not take no- 
tice of any ſign by which the huſbandman may be directed 
when to ſow his corn with the greater chance of ſucceſs, 
For a rule of this kind we are indebted to the juſtly cele- 
brated Linnzus, a man truly great, not only for his un- 
equalled knowledge in natural hiſtory, and his indefatigable 
induſtry in the purſuit of that ſcience; but even ſtill more 
ſo for his diſintereſted zeal to turn the reſult of his ſtudies 
to the advantage of his country. Far ſuperior to that mean 
jealouſy which little minds are apt to entertain on their diſ- 
coveries, he nobly calls forth every aſſiſtant, and invites 
each of them to become his rival.in promoting the general 
welfare of mankind, as we are particularly informed by 
one of his diſciples. | 5 
It is now the fourth year, ſays the ingenious Mr. 
Harald Barck, a member of the Swediſh academy, ſince 
our illuſtrious preſident exhorted his countrymen to ob- 
ſerve with all care and diligence, at what time every tree 


| expands its buds, and unfolds its leaves;; imagining, and 


not without good reaſon, that our country would, ſome 
time or other, reap ſome new, and perhaps unexpected 
benefit, from obſervations of this kind made in different 
places,” | | 

As one of the apparent advantages, he adviſes © the pru- 
dent huſbandman to watch with the greateſt care the pro- 
per time for ſowing ; becauſe this, with the divine aſſiſ- 
tance, produces plenty of proviſion, and lays the founda- 
tion of the public welfare of the ſtate, and of the private 
happineſs of the people. The ignorant farmer, tenacious 
of the ways and cuſtoms of his anceſtors, fixes his ſowing 
ſeaſon generally to a month, and ſometimes even to a pat- 
ticular day, without confidering whether the earth be pre- 
pared to receive the feed : from whence it frequently bap- 
pens, that the fields do not return what might be expected, 
and that what the ſower ſowed with ſweat, the reaper reaps 
with ſorrow. The wiſe oeconomiſt ſhould therefore fix 
certain ſigns whereby to judge of the proper time for ſow- 
ing. We look up to the ſtars, and without reaſon, ſuppoſe 
that the changes on earth will anſwer to the heavenly bo- 
dies; entirely neglecting the things which grow around 
us. We ſee trees open their buds and expand their leaves, 
from whence we conclude that ſpring approaches, and ex- 
perience ſupports us in this l but no body has 
hitherto been able to ſhew what trees Providence intende 
ſhould be our calendar, ſo that we might know on what 
day the countryman ought to ſow his grain. No one can 
deny but that the ſame power which brings forth the leaves 
of trees, will alſo make the grain vegetate ; nor can any one 
juſtly aſſert that a premature ſowing will always, and every 
where, accelerate a ripe harveſt, Perhaps therefore WE 
cannot promiſe ourſelves a happy ſucceſs by any ww 
likely, as by taking our rule for' ſowing from the lea — 
of trees. We muſt, for this end, obſerve in what * 
every tree puts forth its leaves, according to its ſpecies, 


heat of the atmoſphere. and the quality of. ba foil "od 
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wards, by comparing together the obſervations of ſeveral 


years, it will not be difficult to define, from the foliation 
of trees, if not certainly, at leaſt probably, the time when 
annual plants ought to be ſown. It will be neceſſary like- 
wiſe to remark what ſowings made in different parts of the 
ſpring produce the beſt crops, that by comparing theſe with 
the leafing of trees, it may appear which is the moſt pro- 
per time for ſowing: nor will it be amiſs in like manner 
to note at what times certain plants, eſpecially the moſt 
remarkable in every province, blow ; that it may appear 
whether the year makes a quicker or ſlower progreſs. In 
- upland, the ſowing of barley nearly coincides with the fo- 
liation of the birch.” 1 

Mr. Stillingfleet, who has given us a judicious tranſla- 
tion of ſome ſelect pieces publiſhed by ſeveral ingenious 
members of that great, and hitherto unrivalled ſchool of 
natural hiſtory, the univerſity of Upſal in Sweden, under 
the preſidence of the excellent Linnzus, was told by a 
common huſbandman in Norfolk, that when the oak 
catkins begin to ſhed their ſeed, it is a proper time to ſow 
barley : and why,” adds he, very propetly, may not 


ſome other trees ſerve to ditect the farmer as to other | be 


ſeeds. The prudent gardener never ventures to put his 
houſe plants out, till the mulberry leaf is of a certain 
growth.“ Heſiod, continues this gentleman in his inge- 
nious note on M. Barck's foliation of trees, began to fix 
the proper ſeaſons for plowing, fowing, &c. by the appear- 
ance of birds of paſſage, or of inſects, or by the 28 of 
plants; but I do not find that this method was ever after 
attended to till Linnæus wrote. Heſiod ſays, that when 
the voice of the crane is heard over- head, then is the time 
for plowing z that if it ſhould happen to rain three days to- 
gether when the cuckow fings, late ſowing will then be as 
good as early ſowing; that when ſnails begin to creep out 
of their holes, and climb up the plants, it is time to leave 
off digging about vines and take to pruning, There is a 
wonderful coincidence, which probably takes place in all 
countries, between vegetation and the arrival of certain 
birds of m4, Linnæus ſays, that the wood-anemone 
(in Sweden) blows from the arrival of the ſwallow : and 

r. Stillingfleet finds by a diary which he kept in Norfolk 
for the year 175 Pp that the ſwallow appeared there on the 
bth of April, and the wood-anemone was in bloom on the 

Toth of the ſame month. Linnæus obſerves, that the 
marſh-marygold blows when the cuckow ſings; and Mr. 
Stillingfleet finds by his diary, that the marſh-marygold 
was in bloſſom on the 7th of April, and the cuckow ſung 
the ſame day. | OC, 

A due temperature of the ſeaſon, with reſpect to heat or 
cold, drought or wet, for all theſe greatly influence the 
ſtate of the earth, is eſſentially neceſſary, and ſhould be 
carefully attended to by the huſbandman when he ſows : 


but the preciſe time molt proper for this work, cannot, by | 


any means, be invariably fixed, becauſe it will always de- 
pend on the concurrence of a variety of circumſtances. The 
ſeaſons are more or leſs forward, and the ground is more of 
leſs dry, in ſome years, than in others. A proper ſeries 
of well made obſervations would furniſh the beſt of rules 
in this reſpect, but certainly would not fix the time of ſow- 
ing to any particular day, or week, for years to come. 
Linnæus's method, of carefully obſerving the foliation of 
trees, &c. would determine the proper times for ſptin 
ſowing; and Pliny, after mentioning the ſeveral conſtella- 
tions by which farmers were guided in his time, inſtructs 
the huſbandman with regard to autumnal ſowing, upon a 
principle fimilar to that of our great modern naturaliſt. 
Why,“ ſays he, does the huſbandman look up to the 


fallen ; 
ly. 


experiments, that wheat dried in a 
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ſeverity of the winter, after they have acquired 4 certain 
degree of ſtrength ; and their roots being then longer, and 


confequently better fixed in the earth, they will be leſs 
liable to be thrown out by froſt, For this reaſon, in par- 
ticular, perhaps the colder the climate is, the earlier the 


| wheat ſhould be ſowed. Some lands are of ſuch a nature, 


that they ſwell greatly in hard froſts, and, ſubſiding again 
upon a thaw, leave the roots of plants quite bare upon 
their ſurface, There have, indeed, been years in which 
fields ſowed very late, for inſtance in December, have done 
extremely well : but that ought not, on any account, to 
be made a rule; experience ie that ſuch late ſowings 
very ſeldom anſwer. On the other hand, the corn is 
likewiſe expoſed to many dangers when ſowed too —.＋ 
for the ſtalks which ſhoot up before winter cannot weil 
bear hard froſts, though wheat would not be hurt by them 
when only in the blade. | | Yn 

M. de Chateauvieux, than whom we cannot have a 
bettef guide, is _ of opinion, that, though the pra- 
per time of the year for ſowing be come, the corn ſhould 
not be put into the ground if the temperature of the ſeaſon 
not favourable, and that on the contrary the ſowing of 
it ought to be deferred, in hopes of a change. * If, ſays 
he, the weather is very hot, and the earth extremely dry, 
it will be abſolutely necellary to wait till ſome rain has 
for otherwiſe the ſeed will riſe but very imperfect- 
his I am ſure of, by which I contradict the com- 
mon ſaying of ſome farmers, that the earth is the beſt granary 
to keep the corn in. Full of this notion, whenever the 
ſtated time comes round, they ſow without diſtinction, in 
wet land or in dry: even heat does not hinder them: they 
think their ſeed will certainly ſprout well after the firſt 
rain: but I have always experienced that the plants have 
come up thin. 


e To ſatisfy myſelf till farther in this point, I tr ied an 


experiment, purpoſely to know whether 


corn can be ſow- 
ed, with any reaſonable expectation o 2 


ſucceſs, when t 


weather is very hot, and the earth very dry. Upon read- 


ing Mr. Duhamel du Monceau's excellent Treatiſe on tl 
Preſervation of Corn, I obſerved, Mega Ne found by his 
ove heated to ſixty 
degrees of M. de Reaumur's thermometer, had loſt its fa- 
eulty of growing. From thence I conjectured, that wheat 
which ſhould undergo a heat, for example, of thirty de- 
grees, during a longer time, would be. equally parched 
up, and rendered incapable of vegetating. I conſidere 
the carth, when hot and dry, as a kind of ſtove, in which 
the ſeed, if it remain too long without receiving any moi- 
ſture, may become ſo dry, that the greateſt part of it will 
never be able to ſprout. This reaſoning is jult, and I there- 
fore determined to have recourſe to that truſty guide, ex- 
perience. be ard ok oe As WY 
« On the 18th of July, 1754, at four o'clock in the after- 
ternoon, I placed M. de Keaumur's thermometer two 
inches deep in the earth, and ſcreened it from the imme- 
diate impreſſion of the rays of the ſun. The liquor roſe 
to the thirty-firſt degree, which ſhewed me the heat of the 
earth. . e 
„„The thermometer being afterwards expoſed to the 
ſun, the liquor roſe to thirty-ſix degrees. | 5 
« The ſame day, I ſowed eighty grains of wheat in this 
ground. The heat continued nearly the ſame during the 
reſt of that month, and almoſt all Auguſt. On the 31ſt of 
July, only ten grains had ſhot up, and on the 16th of 
Auguſt there were in all fixteen ; after which, not one 
more roſe : conſequently ſixty- four grains out of the eighty 
never ſprouted at all. | | 


. 


5 


ſtars, of which he is ignorant, whilſt every hedge and tree | 
point out the ſeaſon by the fall of their leaves? This cir- 
cumſtance will indicate the temperature of the air in every 
Climate, and ſhew whether the ſeaſon be early or late. 
This conſtitutes an univerſal rule for the whole world - be- 
Cauſe trees ſhed their leaves in every country accordirig to 
the difference of the ſeaſons. This gives a general ſignal 
for ſowing ; nature declaring, that ſhe has then covered 
the earth againſt the inclemency 
riched it with this manure.” 

1 therefore can only ſay, in general, that it is better to 
ſow earl in autumn, than too late, provided the ſeaſon will 
admit o * becauſe the plants are better able to reſiſt the 
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« On the 28th of July I ſowed ha grains. Only four 
of them roſe by the ſixteenth of Auguſt, and not one after. 
Here were again forty-ſix grains which did not grow at all. 
& The ſame day, I ſowed ſixty grains in another place, 
On the 16th of Auguſt only fix grains had ſprouted, and 
not one plant more ever appeared after: conſequently here 
too were fifty. four grains which never grew. All theſe 
1 were ſowed in my garden, in exceeding good 
mould. | | LK "8 
« I was ſure that the wheat which I ſowed was perfectly 
ſound, and in every reſpect capable of growing. It was 
therefore quite clear, that ſo great a number of grains out 
of the —_ which did not ſprout at all, had loſt the 


faculty 


of the winter, and en- 
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faculty of growing, by their being parched up by the heat 
and dryneſs of the earth. To be ſtill more certain of this, 
three weeks after I had ſowed theſe grains, I watered half 
of them ſeveral times; but to no purpoſe : not one of them 
roſe, and I found ſeveral of them quite whole in the earth 
where I had ſowed them. | 

« Aſter this experiment, on the 11th of Auguſt I ſuſ- 
pended the ſowings I had begun on the 8th, and did not 
reſume them till the 26th, after ſome rain which fell on 
the 22d and 23d, Theſe laſt ſowings roſe much better 
than the firſt,” “ FE = 

Upon the whole, M. de Chateauvieux concludes from 
his own repeated practice, that the beſt time for ſowing 
in ſuch a climate as Geneva (which differs very little from 
ours,) is, from the 2oth of Auguſt to the end of Septem- 
ber; and thinks that even the firſt fortnight in October 
may be taken in, if the land cannot poſſibly be ſowed 
ſooner. But he allows of this only in a caſe of neceſſity, 
and judges that, rather than ſow later, it is beſt to ſtay 
till ſpring. | 

« Thus, ſays he, it is that experience and obſervation 
teach us to leave off bad cuſtoms, of ſuch as are not found- 
ed on principles with which a man of ſenſe can reſt ſatisfied.” 

It is of the greateſt conſequence to farmers that every 
ſeed be placed in the earth at a proper depth, and in the 
beſt manner : but experiments are yet wanting to deter- 
mine with due exactneſs, what is the depth which beſt 
ſuits each kind of grain, in different ſoils, _—_ 

The method which Mr. Tull propoſes, is a very good 
and eaſy way to aſcertain this point for each particular 
ſowing. Take, ſays he, twelve ſticks, or gauges ; bore 
| hole in one at the diſtance of half an inch from the end, 
in the ſecond at an inch, and ſo on, increaſing half an 
inch to each of the twelve. Drive a peg into each of 
theſe holes: then, in the ſame ſort of ground as you, in- 
tend to plant, make a row of twenty holes with the half 
inch gauge ; put therein twenty good ſeeds ; cover them 
up, and ſtick the gauge at the end of that row; then do 
the like with all the other eleven gauges. This will de- 
termine the depth at which moſt ſeeds will come up ; and 
the drill, if that inſtrument be uſed for the ſowing, muſt 
be ſet accordingly. | 

Upon the ſame principle, M. Duhamel dug a trench 
twelve feet long, ſloping it gradually from the ſurface at 
one end, to the depth of two feet at the other. He then 
ſowed different ſeeds in this trench, and, having put the 
earth into its former place, obſerved, 1, That hardly any 
ſeeds riſe when buried deeper than nine inches: 2, That 
ſome ſeeds riſe extremely well at the depth of fix inches; 
and 3, That other ſeeds do not riſe at all when they are 
above one or two inches deep. Experience ſhews, that 
the ſame ſeeds may be ſowed deeper in a light, than in a 


heavy ſoil ; that grains which lie too decp in the earth to- 


ſpring up in a dry year, may riſe in a warm and moiſt ſea- 
ſon; and that others which are buried ſtill deeper in the 
ground, will ſometimes remain there ſound and unaltered 
for ten or twenty years, at the end: of which they will 
grow extremely well, and produce their proper plants, if 
they chance to be brought to. the ſurface, by moving the 
earth, as was mentioned before. | 
The uſual way of ſowing in broad caſt cannot anſwer 
all the intentions of placing the ſeed properly in the earth, 
and muſt be attended with ſeveral inconveniencies; ſuch 
as, the ſeed's becoming the prey of various birds and ani- 
mals; its being laid fo ſuperficially, that the ſun often 
parches it up, or a long continued rain, inſtead of pro- 
moting a kindly vegetation, ſoaks into the grains and 
burſts them; the ſeed is very unequally ſowed, becauſe of 
the inequality of the handfuls which different ſowers 
graſp : and great part of it neceſſarily falls together into 
hollows, where the ſurface of the ground is at all un- 
equal, &c. | 5 

Senſible of theſe diſadvantages, farmers have, eſpecially 
for their winter grain, adopted the method of ſowing un- 
der furrow, that is, ſowing one half of the ſeed in broad 
caſt, and then plowing it in, and afterwards ſowing the 
other half, which is covered by harrowing. But this me- 
thod is alſo liable to almoſt as many objections as the 
other: for the quantity ſown in each particular ſpot, and 


the equal diſtribution which ought to take place through- 


out the whole, cannot but be even more uncertain than 


W 
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in the broad caſt, where the whole is ſowed at oe. 
dares the farmer, in this ſowing under Rn 
ſowing the ſecond quantity, leſt great part of whin ton 
been plowed down be buried ſo deep that it cannot yy 
eſpecially if the ſoil is at all ſtrong. g 
Another general fault in the common ways : 
is, that too much ſeed is employed; partly, 2 
tom has eſtabliſhed a kind of rule i . n 


| e in that reſpect. 
partly on account of the allowance which it 9 2 


to make 2 what a birds eat, and for what lies too * 
ever to riſe; circumſtances by which a v ] 
of corn is abſolutely loſt. g N 

Theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the d 
I, drops the ſeed at whatever depth and diſt 
ence has ſhewn to be fitteſt for the particular 
ſowed; 2, fills all the furrows with earth, ſo 
the grain remains uncovered ; and 3, lets fall into each 
futrow the exact quantity of feed which has been found to 
be moſt proper. By this means every ſeed is ſo right] 
placed in the earth, that we may be confident they will 
all do well, if they are not hurt by inſects. But as th; 
inſtrument ſows only the abſolutely neceſſary quantit of 
ſeed, the huſbandman ought to be certain of the nn 
of every grain : becauſe it often happens, that part of the 
ſeed is imperfect and does not ſprout at all. As the eye 
cannot diſtinguiſh its quality, he ſhould aſſure himſelf of 
it, by previouſly ſowing fifty or an hundred grains taken 
by chance, but exactly counted: when theſe ſpring u 
the number of plants will ſhew what proportion is gef. 
cient, and the quantity of the ſeed ſhould be increaſed 
accordingly. To know what ſpace ſhould be left between 
each ſeed thus planted in the furrow, for that ſpace ought 
to be different according to the nature of the plant, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve how much ground a ſtrong and 
vigorous plant of the ſame kind takes up when arrived at 
its greateſt perfection, which it will moſt probably attain 
when cultivated according to the new huſbandry ; and the 
drill may then be ſet ſo as to drop each grain at a due 
diſtance. | | e 

Beſides leaving ſtated diſtances between each of th 
which the drill depoſits in the furrow, a farther 6s 
object in the new huſbandry, is to leave proper ſpaces be- 
tween the rows of corn, which, in this method, are 
ſowed with the greateſt regularity, nearer together, or 
farther aſunder, according to the nature of the plants in- 
tended to be cultivated. Some do beſt in ſingle rows, 
others in double, others again in triple rows, and others 
in quadruple; as will hereafter be more fully ſhewn by 
ſeveral experiments. See the article DRILI-PIO uch. 

SOW-THISTLE, a ſpecies of thiſtle common in corn- 
* Fe 5; SEED 

ADE, a well known inſtrument uſed in digging. 
SPANCEL, a rope to tye a cow's hinder Ten. , 
SPATLING-POPPY. See Chick weed. 
SPARSED-LEAVES, are thoſe which are placed ir- 
regularly about the ſeveral parts of a plant. 
SPAVIN, a diſeaſe in horſes, being a ſwelling in or 
near ſome of the joints, and cauſes a lameneſs. 

There are two kinds of ſpavins, called a blood-ſpavin, 
and a bog- ſpavin. | 

A blood-ſpavin is a ſwelling and dilatation of the vein 
that runs along the inſide of the hock, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, and is often attended with 
a weakneſs and lameneſs of the hock, | 

The cure ſhould be firſt attempted with reſtringents 
and bandage, which will contribute greatly to ſtrengthen 
all weakneſſes of the joints, and frequently will remove 
this diſorder, if early applied: but if, by theſe means the 
vein is not reduced to its uſual dimenſions, the ſkin ſhould 
be opened, and. the vein tied with a crooked needle and 
wax thread paſſed underneath it, both above and below the 
ſwelling, and the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt away-with 
the ligatures : for this purpoſe, the wound may be daily, 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and ſpirit of wine, incor- 
porated together, 5 

A bog-ſpavin is an encyſted tumor on the, inſide the 
hough, or, according to Dr. Bracken, a collection of 
browniſh gelatinous matter, contained in a bag, or cylt, 
which he thinks to be the lubricating matrer of the joint 
altered, the common membrane that incloſes it, forming 
the cyſt: this caſe he has taken the pains to illuftrate in 2 


young 


rill, which, 

ance experi- 
kind which is 
that none of 


young calt of his own, where he ſays, When the ſpavin 
was preſſed hard on the inſide the hough, there was a ſmall 
tumor on the outſide, which convinced him the fluid was 
withinſide the joint: he accordingly cut into it, dif- 
charged a large quantity of this gelatinous matter, dreſſed 
the ſore with doſſils dipped in oil of turpentine, putting 
into it, once in three or four days, a powder made of cal- 
cined vitriol, allum, and bole: by this method of dreſſing, 
the bag ſloughed off, and came away, and the cure was 
ſucceſsfully compleated without any viſible ſcar. ; 

This diforder, according to the above deſcription, will 


ſcarcely ſubmit to any other method, except firing, when | 


the cyit ought to be penetrated to make it effectual; but 
in all obſtinate caſes that have reſiſted the above methods, 
both the cure of this, and the ſwellings called wind-galls 
ſhould, I think, be attempted in this manner. If, through 
the pain attending the operation or dreſſings, the joint 
ſhould ſwell and inflame, foment it twice a day, and apply 
a poultice over the dreſſings till it is reduced. | 
SPAYING, the operation of caſtrating the females of 
ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, &c. to prevent 
any farther conception, and promote their fattening. 
It is performed by cutting them in the mid flank, on the 
left fide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the uterus 
and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, anoint- 
ing the part with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two 
or three days. The uſual way is to make the inciſion 
aſlope two inches and a half long, that the fore finger may 
be put in towards the back to feel for the ovaries, which are 
two kernels as big as acorns on both fides of the uterus, one 
of which is drawn to the wound, the ſtring thereof cut, 
and thus both taken out. | 
SPELT, the name of a ſpecies of grain, which though 
commonly reckoned a ſummer corn, is ſowed either in au- 
tumn, or in the ſpring, at the ſame time as wheat and rye, 
This grain, of which there are two ſorts, one with a 
ſingle, and the other with a double chaff, though both 
have always two ſeeds in each huſk, was formerly much 
eſteemed in Italy and Egypt, and is now vefy common in 
Germany, where they make of it bread, which is ver 
nouriſhing and well taſted, but hard to digeſt. They 
likewiſe brew beer from it in ſome places. It was of this 
grain that the ancients made their frumenty, of which 
they were very fond. Though commonly ranked as a 
ſpecies of wheat, which it is not unlike when growing, 
its grain is ſmaller and of a blackiſh hue, its ſtalk thinner 
and leſs firm, and its ear flat and bearded, with ſeeds on! 
on each ſide. Some writers diſtinguiſh a third ſort, by the 
name white-rye, which they take to be the olyra of the 
Greeks and Latins ; and ſeems to be what Mr. Mortimer 
calls taitico-ſpeltum, a ſort of naked barley, or wheat barley, 
cultivated in Staffordſhire, ſhaped like barley, but with a 
grain like wheat. It is much ſown at Rowley, Hamſtal, 
and Redmore, where they call it French barley, It makes 
good bread, and good malt, and yields a good increaſe ; 
and therefore would do well to be tried in other places. 
It ripens early, does beſt in a dry foil, and is not apt to 
be much hurt by birds, from which its beard and double 
huſk preſerve it. | 
SPIKY-ROLLER, a very uſeful inftrument in huſ- 
| bandry, lately introduced by the ingenious Mr. Randall, of 
York, who has alſo obliged the world with the following 
account of it. 


1752, when I had fifty acres of ground, deſigned to be 
ſowed with barley, at one particular farm; but the wea- 
ther had been ſo unfavourable, and the ſpring ſo extremely 


for the. reception of the ſeed: and this was the caſe with 
the whole country, in theſe parts of England. On look- 
ing, one morning, at a barley roller, they laid juſt before 
me, J recollected, that Mr. Ellis, in one of his eight 
volumes in Huſbandry, made mention of a ſpiky roller, 
and referred the reader to another volume for its plate and 
deſcription, which were no-where to be found. 
diately ſent for ſome workmen, and produced this uſeful 
inſtrument againſt the next morning, as the ſeaſon was 
far ſpent, and much ground was to be ſowed, in ſeveral 
farms, with this grain. | 

On this morning, a neighbouring, ſubſtantial far- 


mer, paſſed by us, with half the country for clottets, as 
| | ; 2 | ons 


reſult of all was, that 


« [ think, ſays Mr. Randall, it was in the ſpring of | 


dry, that there was no ſuch thing as preparing the ground | 


I imme- | 


SPI 


we were going to put the horſes to the roller; as he had 


no longer patience to wait for rains, to reduce the rough 
ſtate of his ground, deſigned for barley-ſeed : he gazed at 
the roller, ſmiled, and went his way, with his troop. They, 
after clotting two acres, all returned the ſame way at 
night ; their maſter rolled his eyes all over a field of about 
twenty acres, ſaw it perfectly fine (as the roller came back 
upon the ſame ground it went down), and, after a pauſe, 
ſaid, that was a good hedgehog; for doing ten times more 
in one day than all his troop together, and ten times finer, 
than a thouſand clotters could do, in the ſame time. This 
was the firſt time this farmer ever could be brought to ſay 


a civil thing of any uſeful inſtrument, though common 
ſenſe would pronounce the utility of this on his firſt ſeeing 


it; but the truth is, nothing but ſuch glaring effects can 
ever convince theſe people, as they have the great art of 


deſpiſing what they do not underſtand, or have not had in 


practice for ten centuries. | 
„While the ſame man was going over the other ground 
that ſtood in equal need of the roller, the ploughs were ſet 
on to turn up the ground he had rolled; and, when all 
was thus ploughed, the roller went again over the whole, 
to cruſh the clots, thus turned up, and made all as fine as 
before, by going twice in a place : then they ploughed for 
a ſeed furrow, ſowed the ſeed in the uſual way, and har- 


| rowed it in; then the roller, with a thorn buſh faſtened 


behind, went over again, once in a place, and left all ex- 
ceeding fine, which even would not have diſgraced a gar- 
dener in his manner of preparing the ground for the garden 
culture in general. | | 
„The conſequence of this lucky hit was, that, before 
the country could get their ſeed into the ground, my bar- 
ley was fairly up, went forwards, and did extremely well ; 
while, in general, my neighbour's barley made but a ſorry 
appearance, ariſing from the rough ſtate of the ground, 
which they could not bring into that fine order this grain 
requires, notwithſtanding all their toil and expence. This 
atchievement of the ſpiky roller eſtabliſhed its reputation, 
among the neighbouring farmers ; but till they could not 
prevail on themſelves to be at the expence, which indeed 
was not ſmall, in gon made for their own uſe. The 
had other rollers made for. the 
ground in other parts belonging to me, only they were 
made heavier, and both longer and larger, the better to 
ſuit the ſoils that were much ſtiffer, e 
« From this time we never ſowed any ſeed in the com- 
mon form, hut the ſpiky roller, and thorn buſh ar its tail, 
followed the harrows; as it effectually buried the ſeed, 
and left the ground in a fine ſtate, It may eaſily be. con- 
ceived, that this operation is of conſequence to vegetation : 


for the fine mould, being thus ſwept into the holes made by 


the irons, and where the ſeed was buried, muſt needs 
greatly promote their growing ſoon, and nouriſh them well 
above-ground; as it is well known, the finer the mould is, 
where the ſeed is depoſited, there vegetables are puſhed on 
to their deſtined maturity, if all other requiſites concur. 
And upon this principle it. is, that if the corn in the ſpring 
is rolled once in a place in like manner, the owner will be 
far from having any cauſe to complain of the practice, pro- 
vided the weather, and ſtate of the ground, will or ought 
to bear the tread of the horſes, and weight of the ſpiky 
roller. ; U U Nee „ 

« I am very ſenſible this will appear ſtrange to many 
perſons, as it looks like ſending a herd of rapacious wolves 
to nouriſh a flock of tender lambs, or tearing, bruiſing, 
and throwing all the corn up from their very roots, and 
bringing on a general deſolation over all the ground. This 
is like Siſyphus in Homer: we crop the ground with much 
ſweating and tugging, and then ſuffer all to be deſtroyed 
again, * this ponderous, grinning ereature. But it may 
not, perhaps, be ill expreſſed, when we ſay, that, in or- 
der to come at the truth of things in farming, we muſt, 
according to the Greek epigram, aſcend downwards, and 
deſcend upward: the moſt triumphant ſucceſs, in the true 
bias of nature, in eſtabliſhing agriculture, riſes ſafely and 
ſurely on the foundation laid by bold experiments, that ſeem 
to contradict ſuperficial reaſon, e i tt 0 

« Let us now conſider the effect of this terrible deſo- 
lator, as it goes over the young corn. If we conſider the 
ſyſtem of irons on the roller, they muſt leave ſome of the 
corn untouched by them, and then this is only rolling the 


Corn 
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ſituation, or it is not convenient, perhaps, for other rea- 


a proper quantity, or quality.” Randall's Semi-Virgilian 


1 


harm done. There muſt be corn, you will ſay, that is 
Cruſhed and bruiſed, if not quite deſtroyed, by the vio- 
lence of the irons : but ſuppoſing the corn loſt, where- 
ever the irons pitch, which is very far from being the caſe; 
yet the untouched corn will be FA improved, by this ſhat- 
tering and looſening of the ſoil about their roots, and 
ſcraping of the mould by the thorn buſh, and ſhaking and 
tearing the tender blade, that the owner will judge for him- 
ſelf, whether the Greek epigram ought to have a place 
among the paradoxes in agriculture. However, it can do 
no gentleman much harm to let the roller go down in one: 
place, and up again in another, and give over; and 
this ſingle trial is all that the author pleads for, and that 
the weather and ftate of the ground be ſuch, as will ſafely 
admit of the experiment. 7 I, 
e The uſe of the roller, in making the fallows, and 
preparing the ground to a requiſite degree of fineneſs, in 
the old, new, and what this Treatiſe calls the Semi-Vir- 
gilian Huſbandry, is, by this time, pretty evident to the 
reader, and needs no more inſtances, where ſuch perfec- 
tion is deſired. We come now to ſpeak of its uſe on graſs- 
land, where the ſwarth is worn out by age, ſpoiled by 
moſs, or a bad ſort of graſs; or defective in any ſhape, 
from ſome cauſe or other, and yet it is very dangerous to 
plough it up, and lay it down' better, on account of its 


ſons, to diſturb it with the plough: whatever the caſe is, 

the owner, undoubtedly, would be exceeding glad to have 
a better burden of graſs on the ground, for the mainte- 
nance of his live ſtock, or for the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
ground, about his houſe, put on a better appearance. 

« Here, then, there muſt be ſome compoſt prepared; 
that is, a mixture of the dunghill, fods, aſhes, lime, mould, 
ſoap-aſhes, and ſuch like ingredients, or as many of them 
as can be conveniently procured, laid up in a heap, in this 
manner : a ſtratum of mould, about half a foot deep, then 
dung, then ſods, then ſoap-aſhes, then common aſhes, 
then lime, then dung ; and to cover all with mould, about 
half a foot deep. When theſe have laid ſome time, that 
the dung may communicate its juice to the ſtrata b-neath, 
the heap may be thrown down with ſpades, ſo as, in the 
operation, theſe ingredients, being mixed together, the 
firſt ſtratum, of half a foot, of the new heap, may be com- 
poſed of all the ingredients; and ſo, in like manner, all 
the reſt of the ſtrata, till the new heap is compleated ; and 
after theſe have laid ſome time, they will be very mellow, 
and fit for uſe the Michaelmas after the winter when the 
firſt heap was formed. 1 . 

« We muſt now ſuppoſe the cloſe, whoſe ſwarth is to 
be improved, to have been laid down even, and not in 
ridges; and that between' Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
the ſooner after the former the better, the ground is to be 
fo moiſt, as to admit the irons of the ſpiky roller, but not 
the horſes feet; that is, the irons will penetrate three 
inches, or thereabouts, and the horſes feet make little or 

no impreſſions. Here, then, the roller muſt go up and 
down, till the ſwarth and ground are pretty well broken 
up: this being done, the ſeeds of clover, trefoil, and rye- 
graſs, or any other mixed with them, muſt be ſown, in the 
uſual way, and quantity : then the compoſt muſt be ſpread 
over the ſeed, ſo as to cover them, and a common barley 
roller, with a thorn buſh faſtened to it, muſt follow, and 
the ground ſhut up, leſt cattle ſhould do harm, by tread- 
Ing the ground. A gentleman, making this experiment, 
will have great cauſe to be pleaſed with what he has 
done; and will, alſo, fee the -neceſhty of laying down 
his ground as even as poſſible for the future, that he may 
increaſe the burden of his graſs, whenever it falls ſhort of 


* 


Huſbandry, Append. page 1. 
We have added the figure given of this uſeful in- 


ſtrument by the above ingenious gentleman, on Plate 
XXIV. Fig. 5. | 


A A correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſti- 


cum, who calls himſelf a clay farmer, has made the fol- 
lowing obſervations on the ſtructure and utility of the ſpiky 
roller. f rH . 


« Give me leave, ſays he, to communicate, to my bro- 
ther farmers, a moſt uſeful implement in huſbandry, which 


mer, that they may be a little more pointed to give them 


the length of mine, which was the firſt | ever ſaw of hear 


corn in the common way, as it is only ſqueezed by the | has but of late been introduced amongſt us. It bs ſo ver 
roller, and not bruiſed by the irons: ſo far there is no | efficacious, and its powers ſo much ſuperior to all . 


inſtruments * contrived for the reduction of ſtrong land, 
that, I think, there is not any poſſeſſor of ſuch ground 
(who has no objection to a fine ſeed furrow) that will be 
without this inſtrument. This laſt autumn it has been of 
the greateſt utility. For whilſt the neighbouring farmers 
were waiting for rain, fo that they might with their own 
rolls and harrows bring their land to that degree of fineneſs 
or could wiſh to have their ſeed ſown in: thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed of the ſpiky roller, (for that is the name of the 
implement I am going to give ſome faint idea of, as it is 
impoſſible by letter to make any body more fully acquaint- 
ed with it) had their fallows in ſuch a degree of fineneſs 
as I never before ſaw that kind of land in; and had finiſh. 
ed the whole of their ſowing, before the others ever thought 
of taking their ploughs, &c. into the field. | 

To begin then with the beſt deſcription I can give 
of the moſt complete I have yet ſeen. The roller is of 
oak, ix feet three inches long, ſeventeen inches diameter, 
hooped with iron at each end; the circumference divided 
into eighteen equal parts, where rows of iron ſpikes are 
ſet (in. the quincunx order) at fix inches diſtance, one 
from the other, in the rows: ſo that there are thirteen 
ſpikes in one row, and twelve in every other throughout 
the circumference. The number of the ſpikes is two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. They are to project four inches 
and a half from the roller, and to be one inch by three 
quarters of an inch ſquace at that part of the ſpike next the 
roll, tapering off to three quarters of an inch by half an 
inch at the top part. The whole length of. the ſpike, 
with what is driven into. the wood, will be about nine 
inches long. And I would adviſe the falling fide at the 
end of each ſpike to have a ſtroke or two with the ham- 


332 facility in penetrating the very hard clots they are 
eſigned to break. Every ſpike will weigh about one pound 
and a quarter, which will be of ſufficient ſtrength. 
6 The frame ſhould be made for horſes to draw a- breaſt, 
or with a pole for oxen. For by the horſes, &c. drawing 
double, the roll is more eaſily turned; and, beſides, it is 
likely to prevent the end of the roller from going over the 
driver, if by chance he ſhould fall, That it may with 
greater eaſe and conveniency be conveyed from field to 
field, or to any diſtance, an axis is fixed upon the frame 
immediately above the roll with wheels; ſo that by turn- 
ing the frame, the wheels take up the roll, and away you 
may drive. And, when you have brought it to the field, 
in order to make uſe of it, by turning the frame back 
again, you let down the roll, and then the wheels are 
carried by the roller. py 
Since making of the above deſcription, I have talked 
with the wheelwright, who tells me, he could greatly im- 
prove the manner of fixing the wheels, by making them 
run within the frame: for as they now run without, it 
ſets the wheels at ſuch a diſtance, as makes it difficult to 
paſs through gates made only the common width. 
likewiſe ſays, that great care muſt be taken in fixing that 
part of the frame which the gudgeons of the rolls runs in? 
for by that means the roll will be let down with greater 
eaſe; which will not be the caſe, if regard is not paid to 
that particular. The roller, frame, wheels, &c. ate, to- 
gether, about eleven hundred weight. 
« Tf your land, by once paſſing over it with the rol- 
ler, is not ſo fine as you could with to have it, let a large 
harrow be faſtened to the frame of the roller, which will 
pull up the remaining clots, and thereby give the roller a 
better chance for breaking of them the ſecond time going 
2 Four able horſes are equal to this work. Au- 
eum Ruſticum, vol. V. page 372. — — 
4 Thel obſervations E= inventor, Mr. Randall, 
to ſend the following letter to the editors of the Muſeu. 
| Ruſticum. LR | 5 Wm p- 
ce In your Muſeum for laſt December, ſays he, I ol 
ſerve my name mentioned concerning the ſpiky 10 ry 
Without making any comment on the clay m_ 10 
menſions, for conſtructing this implement of hulb⸗ * 
beg leave to tell him, and the reſt of your readers, 
of, except what the late Mr. Ellis mentioned to fo ines 
i f the ends ei 
purpoſe, was ſeven feet, the diameters 0 4 
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teen inches, and the v hole cylinder made of the heart of | hit, in eonſtructing it from Mr. Ellis's barely mentioning 


oak: and when the irons were burnt in, and the man 
ſeated on the box deſigned for that purpoſe,” the weight of 
the whole was about a ton. But you will think it ſtrange, 
that the blunt end of the irons were oppoſed to the clods, 
and run more taper, till they came to the ſurface of the 
cylinder, into which the irons were burnt, and inſerted. 
about three inches: which was their length above the ſur- 
face of the roller, and which, I always found, very ſuffi- 
cient to cruſh the hardeſt clod that ever came in their way. 
Had I, indeed, attempted to go on the ground, when the 
ſoil was not perfectly dry, this poſition of the irons would 
have catried the clods round with the roller: for it is not 
its province to ſqueeze but cruſh, Nor indeed can a man 
do more harm to his ground, than going upon it, when 
it is not quite dry, with a roller, conſtructed according to 
the clay farmer's form and ſize of the irons ;- or by that 
which I have recommended. I am ſenfible, thoſe, who 
conſtruct the roller, according to the cup farmer's di- 
rections, imagine, that by inverting the ſhape, there is 
leſs danger of carrying the moiſt clods round with the 
roller: but, I muſt ſay again, there is no occaſion for 
this precaution : far, if the other form be at all neceſſary, 
it muſt be in the moiſt ſtate of the ground: which. is the 
only reaſon, we ſhould keep the roller off che ſoil. 1 had 
the irons fixed in four inches aſunder, in the firſt row, 
from end to end. The ſecond row began juſt between 
the firſt and ſecond irons of the firſt row. The third row 
was like the firſt ; and the fourth like the ſecond, - Then 
alternately far the whole ſurface of the cylinder, as near 
as could be, the irons were four inches aſunder in each 
individual row, and four inches from row to row, as nearly 
as the ſuperficies of the cylinder would permit. I do not 
know how to convey a juſter idea to your readers of the 
ſhape of the irons, than to call them ox-harrow- teeth. 
For when I ſent for the workman, I deſired him to make 
ſo many of this denomination, ſix inches in length; and 
burn the ſmall end three inches into the wood: he went 
from me, as perfectly underſtanding what 1 meant; 
brought his number of irons; and inſerted them a proper 
depth into the cylinder. If ſome of your ſouth- country 
readers ſhould be at a loſs to know what is meant by ox- 
harrow-teeth, they will be pleaſed to remember, that they 
are irons faſtened into two harrows, which are drawn b 
either four oxen and two horſes, or ſix oxen alone, in 
very ſtiff ſoils. Now, it will appear to you, that the rol- 
ler itſelf, and one harrow, will require at leaſt four able 
horſes, according to the clay farmer's ſtating the caſe: 
but my roller, without harrows, always ſtood in need of 
three ſtout horſes, which the man, from his box, always 
drove a-breaſt, for the greater convenience of turning on 
the land's ends. But were I to have two ox-harrows, 
(which would only extend the length of the roller) follow- 
ing the roller, for the purpoſe of tearing up clods, in or- 
der to he cruſhed, on going a ſecond time over the ſame, 
ſeven feet in length, I ſhould be obliged to have a much 
ſtronger team than four ſtout horſes; and, therefore, I 
muſt beg leave to obſerve, for this, an unanſwerable rea- 
fon, that harrows are better omitted; as they always 
were, by my people, who ſet in with their ploughs, and 
turned up the ſoil from all requiſite depths, in order to have 
it cruſhetl by the roller going twice in a place, 
«© If the clay farmer will not take it amiſs,” I would tel] 
bim, that wheels to the roller only create expence and 
trouble. For I do not remember we ever had any diſad- 


vantage from the weight of them in my four rollers, made 


for near a thouſand acres of land, of all denominations of 
foils, ſtiff and light: for, when the fellows had occaſion 
to convey the roller from one incloſure to another, and 
ſometimes over the hard high road, I never heard, or ob- 
ler ved, there was the leaſt difficulty of doing it: as the 
wrons were ſo ſtout, as not to receive any injury in the 
paſſage, otherwiſe than by friction; by which they would 
be indeed in time ſomewhat impaired. As to the width of 
the gates, I think there was never any ſtoppage ; ſince 
the men, when they found the paſſage rather too ſtrait, 
could, by turning the horſes heads, eaſily inline the roller 
on one fide, and by that means wriggle it in, where it 
was 100 long for entrance. Let who will be the father, 
or grandfather of this valuable inſtrument of huſbandry, 


had _— to be extremely. well pleaſed with my lucky 
4 


| 


a ſpiky roller: though, from his uſual giddineſs, he gave 
his readers no more than the name. As it is of conſe- 
quence to the world, to keep the expence of this inſtru- 


ment as low as poffible; I ſhall be very ſorry to hear any 


more of wheels; for it may deter farmers from uſing it; 
and without their hearty concurrence, all will be only 


| playing at farming, Gentlemen may pleaſe themſelves in 


every variation of the implements, and modes of culture: 
but without the affiſtance of thoſe, who bleſs the nation 
with their. endleſs toil, a thouſand years hence will be as 
to-morrow, Wd | ED 

„ Beſides the purpoſes already mentioned, this roller 
muſt undoubtedly be of uſe in boring: originally, down 
lawns, or large pieces of graſs required to be level. 
Mr. Randal only mentions the reſtoring ſuch when des 
praved: but certainly this inſtrument muſt be extremely 


effectual in the caſe of all ſtiff lands, for the producing a 


good face in the firſt forming of fine pieces of graſs. The 
manner of doing this, in ſuch caſes, is too obvious to per- 
fons qualified for executing ſuch work, to require any ex- 
planation : as the inſtrument may be uſed concurrently with 
any of the common methods of manuring and ſowing 
graſs ſeeds, as well as with Mr. Randal's compoſt, &ec. they - 
being no ways particularly neceſſary to the effects of the 
roller, though it may greatly aid them. | 
This roller may likewiſe be very uſeful in preparing 
clay for the making canals or pieces of water. For 
where, as ſometimes happens, the clay grows dry, and will 
notadmit of being duly tampered for uſe without great pains 
in breaking it, a vety large quantity may very ſoon be re- 
duced to the requiffte fineneſs, by ſpreading it on hard 
ground in a due thickneſs, and paſſing this roller a few 
times over it. In very great works, much trouble and la- 
bour may be ſometimes ſaved, by this means, where ſuch 
a roller is at hand; and the clay prepared in a manner 
that will anſwer the purpoſe much more effectually. | 
& It is certainly an inftrument, which no farm, where 
the land is ſtiff, or in the Teaft liable to clot, ſhould want. 
For beſides the conſtant advantage of ſaving labour, and 
bringing land to a better condition for any kind of ſowing 
than the plough and harrow with any aſſiſtance of the 
work of hands can make'it, in unfavourable ſeaſohs and 


y | under ſuch - circumſtances-as'Mr. Randal has mentioned 


in the above quotation, the loſs of the whole crop by an 
otherwiſe unavoidable delay beyond the ſeed time, may be 
with certainty prevented. STM | 
We ſhall conclude this article with the following inge- 
nious account of the uſes of this inſtrument, which we 
have been favoured with from Mr. John Berington, of 
Winfley, near Hereford. . 
As live, ſays he, in a clay country, and had been 
often put to a great deal of difficulty in a dry unkind ſea- 
ſon, in reducing the land to a proper tilth, I reſolved to 
make trial of Mr. Randal's ſpiky roller; but apprehend- 
ing great ſtreſs muſt lie upon the horſe and frame, in turn- 
ing ſuch, as well as tearing up the ground, it occurred to 
me, that I had ſeen recommended a double roller, that is, 
one divided in two-parts. It is very probable that you 
have it already in deſign, if not, the following directions 
Tong may ſuffice, FO) 
Let the ends of each part be bound with narrow but 
ſtrong bands of iron, and let the ſpikes at the ends be 
placed cloſe to them ; let each part have a ſeparate frame, 
but let the cheeks in which the inward gudgeons turn, be 
made of iron plates, about two inches wide above, and 
four where the gudgeons enter; the thickneſs, a common 
flat bar of iron; and theſe fixed, in any firm manner, to 
two cheeks of wood reaching down juſt to the bands, and 
of ſuch a thickneſs at bottom as not to interrupt the ſpikes. 
Let the inward gudgeons be made with quite flat heads, 
to prevent their ſlipping out in working; and this brin 
the two ends of the roller near together, which is of 
ſome little conſequence, as the fewer clots will be miſled 
in working. | | 
Let the 
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frames be joined together by four eyes, like 


thoſe of a ſmall gate, two at one end about five or ſix 
inches apart; the two at the end of the other, to take 

place juſt within them; an iron pin through all four, and 
keyed. Let the trills be placed juſt on the middle of 
each frame, and a bar of 
7 


wood juſt behind the horſe to 
| ſtrengthen 
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and joined by a ſtrong flat hinge; one ſide made to haſp 
upon a ſtaple, kept down with a wooden clet. This gives 
the whole proper play in working ; and I may venture to 
affirm, it will be found, next to the plough, the moſt 
uſeful inſtrument in tillage, not only in reducing a tiff 
Toil, but with a buſh at its tail, as Mr. Randal expreſſes 
it, will cover the ſeed when ſown much more effeQually, 
and in a better manner, than a harrow, as it turns up the 
_ earth light and fine behind it; and though ſeemingly un- 
weildy, will turn with eaſe, and may be worked with one, 
two, or three horſes at moſt, upon any land that is of a 
proper dryneſs to work upon, of which I cannot well for- 


bear giving you an inſtance : the carter that was to drive | fin 


it exclaimed, when he firſt ſaw it, that it would kill all 
his horſes : ſome time after, as he was uſing it upon a 

piece of fallow, a fellow-ſervant wanted a horſe for ſome 
uſe, and was going to catch one; the carter called to 
him, and told him, he might take one of his, having 
three, as he could do very well with two. Now I believe 
you will allow, that if it could fo eaſily overcome the ob- 
ſtinacy of a clown, there are very few clods that will be 
too hard for it. 5 

c The ſpikes are about four inches without, and three 
within the wood; the thickneſs of the roller, and number 
of ſpikes, I think, may be determined, in ſome meaſure, 
by the nature of the ſoil it is to work upon.“ 

SPINA GE, a well-known plant, cultivated in kitchen 
gardens. 

It requires a rich, light, and well looſened ſoil, It is 
propagated by its ſeeds only, of which there are two ſorts, 
namely, the rough and prickly, which produces the 
prickly ſpinage with arrow-pointed leaves, and the ſmooth, 
from which ſprings the ſpinage with oblong oval leaves. 

The ſeeds of the firſt of theſe kinds, which is by much 
the hardieſt, and therefore fitteſt to be cultivated for win- 
ter uſe, ſhould be ſown upon an open ſpot of ground, in 
Auguſt, juſt before a ſhower of rain, if it can luckily be 
ſo timed: for if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry for a long 
while after the ſowing, many of them will not ſprout at 
all, and the plants of thoſe that do grow will come up ſo 
irregularly, that half the crop will frequently be loſt. Tt 
therefore is highly adviſable to water theſe ſeeds within 

two or three days after their being ſown, if rain does not 
fall in the.mean time. UF | ND 
When the plants begin to be ſtrong, the ground on 
which they grow ſhould be well hoed, to deſtroy the 
| weeds, and to thin the plants to the diftance of three or 
four inches aſunder. This, like all other hoeings, ſhould 
always be performed in dry weather, the more effectually 
to kill the weeds : or, if it be rainy, they ſhould be car- 
. ried off the ground as ſoon as they are cut up, to prevent 
their taking freſh root: for if many of them ſpring up, 
and the ſeaſon prove wet, they will ſtifle the plants of 
ſpinage, and make them rot. A ſecond careful hoeing is 
therefore neceſſary in about a month or five weeks after 
the firſt; and with the help of this the ſpinage will begin 
to be fit for uſe by the end of October. The beſt way of 
gathering it is, to crop off only the largeſt outer leaves, 
and to leave the middle ones to grow bigger: for by this 
means a regular ſupply may be had during the whole win- 
ter, and even till the ſubſequent ſpring. ſowing ſhall have 
produced plants large enough for uſe, which generally is 
in April. The winter ſpinage will alſo then be ready to 
Tun up, and ſhould therefore be entirely cleared off, unleſs 
a parcel be left for ſeed, if wanted. But if early cab- 
bages, which will want earthing up, have been planted 
among this ſpinage, as is the uſual practice of the gar- 
deners about London, a ſeparate ſmall ſpot of ground 
| ſhould be allotted purpoſely for ſowing ſome of this ſpinage 
for ſeed, without any other plants among it, and to 
cut up all the remains of the other winter crop, as ſoon 
as the ſpring ſpinage is fit for uſe. g 
The oblong oval leaved ſpinage, commonly called 
plantain ſpinage, which has thicker leaves and more ſuc- 
culent ſtalks than the former fort, is ſown in the ſpring, 
likewiſe upon an open ſpot of fine rich earth, The 
London gardeners, who always endeavour to have as many 
crops in @ ſeaſon as they poſlibly can, generally 
ſeeds with thoſe of the ſpinage which they ſow at this ſea- 
ſon : but the beſt way for thoſe who have ground enough, 
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ſtrengthen them; the bar ſawed through in the middle, is to ſow their ſpinage ſeeds alone. This crop muſt be 
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ix radiſh. 


plants, which were at firſt left three or four 


jure them. 


HEL 


hoed, cleared from weeds, and thinned, in 


the 
before directed for the winter ſpinage ; — 


inches aſunder, 


have grown fo as to meet, it will be right to cut the 

here-and there for -uſe, and to thin — in this — 
as they are wanted for the table, till thoſe that are left 
ſtand eight or ten inches aſunder. The thinnings in the 
mean time will give the remaining plants room to ſpread; 
and if, after this laſt, the ground between them is well 
ſtirred to Aa = depth, and kept perfectly clear from 
weeds, this fort of ſpinage will frequently produce leaves 


as large as thoſe of the broad leved dock, and Extremely 


A ſucceſſion of ſpinage may be bad throughout the 
whole ſeaſon, by ſowing it every three weeks, from about 
the middle of January to near the end of May; only ob- 
ſerving, that the earlieſt ſowings muſt be upon the natural. 
ly drieſt ſoils, and that the lateſt ſhould be thinned moſt at 
their firſt hoeing, becauſe the remains of the former cro 
will furniſh a ſupply till theſe are full grown, and the 
plants will not be ſo apt to run up to ſeed when they ſtand 
at -4 diſtance from each other, as when they are cloſe to- 
gether, | £ 
In order to have good ſeeds of ſpinage, each particular 
ſort ſhould be ſown by itſelf, in an open ſpot of rich and 
well dug ground. This ſowing ſhould be in February, 23 
ſoon as the danger of froſt is over ; and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be thinned with a hoe till they 
are fix or eight inches aſunder every way. All weeds 
ſhould at the ſame time be carefully cut up and carried 
off: and in about three weeks or a month after this, the 
plants ſhould be hoed and thinned a ſecond time. Their 
diſtance from each other ſhould then be enlarged to at 
leaſt twelve or fourteen inches : for they will cover the 
ground very ſufficiently after they have ſhot out their ſide 
branches. Particular care is requiſite at this time to keep 
them very clear from weeds ; becauſe theſe would make 
the plants of ſpinage run up weak, and thereby greatly in- 


Mr. Miller is here extremely judicious in his directions 
for the farther management of ſpinage intended for ſeed. 
When the plants, ſays he, have run up to flower, you 
will eaſily perceive two forts among them, viz. male and 
female. The male will produce ſpikes of ſtamineous 
flowers, which contain the farina, and are abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to impregnate the embryos of the female plants, in 
order to render the ſeeds prolific. Theſe male plants are, by 
the gardeners, commonly called ſhe ſpinage, and are often, 
by the ignorant, pulled up as ſoon as they can be diſtin- 


guiſhed from the female, in order, as they pretend, to give 


room for the ſeed bearing to ſpread : but, from ſeveral ex- 


| 


ed, and laid up in a dry place, where mice, 


periments which I have made on theſe plants, I find that, 
where-ever the male plants are entirely removed before the 
farina is ſhed over the female plants, the ſeed which they 
produce will not grow, ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
leave a few of them in every part of the ſpot, though 2 
great many may be drawn out where they are too thick 
for a ſmall quantity of male plants (if rightly ſituated) 
will be ſufficient to impregnate a great number of female 
becauſe they greatly abound with the farina, which, when 
ripe, will ſpread to a conſiderable diſtance, when the 
plants are ſhaken by the wind.” 

When the ſeeds begin to ripen, they muſt be guarded 
from birds ; and when they are thoroughly ripe, which Li 
known by their changing their colour, and beginning te 
ſhed, the plants ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread upon 
cloths, for a few days, to be completely dried by the 
heat of the ſun. That they may be perfectly ſo, they 
ſhould be turned every other day; and when 74 * 2 

| 88 5 
quite dry, they ſhould be threſhed out, n ol 
exceſſive fond of this food, cannot come at them. 

SPINDLING, running to ſeed. _ __. 

SPILTER, an inftrument uſed by gardeners in digging 
the ground; a ſpade. „ 82 | 

SPLENT, © td. on the ſhank 
bone of a horſe. | | | 

Some horſes are more ſubject ” 
but young horſes are moſt liable to theſe infirmities, 
often wear off, and diſappear of themſelves. Few 
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put out ſplents after they are ſeven or eight years old, un- 
leſs they meet with blows or actidentns. | 
A len that ariſes in the middle of the ſhank bone is 
no ways dangerous; but thoſe that ariſe on the back part 
of this bone, when they grow large and. preſs againſt the 
back finew, always cauſe lameneſs or ſtiffneſs, by rubbing 
againſt it; the others, except they are ſituated near the 
joints, ſeldom occaſion lameneſs, 5 | 
As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt way is not to meddle 
with them, unleſs they are ſo large as to disfigure a horſe, 
or are ſo ſituated as to endanger his going lame. 
Splents in their infancy, and on their firſt appearance, 
ſhould be well bathed with vinegar, or old verjuice; 
which, by ſtrengthening the fibres, often put a ſtop to 


their growth; for the membrane covering the bone, and | 


not the bone itſelf, is here thickened; and in ſome con- 
ſtitutions purging, arid afterwards diuretic drinks, will be 
a great means to remove the humidity and moiſture about 
the limbs; which is, what often gives riſe to ſuch excreſ- 
ſences. 1 d 2 


Various are the remedies preſcribed. for this diſorder; | 


the uſual way is to rub the ſplent with a round ſtick, or 
the handle of a hammer, till it is almoſt raw, and then 
touch it with oil of origanum. Others lay on a pitch 
plaiſter, with a little ſublimate, or arſenic, to deſtroy the 
ſubſtance: ſome uſe oil of vitriol; ſome tincture of 
cantharides; all which methods have at times ſucceeded ; 
only they are apt to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair, 
Thoſe applications that are of a more cauſtic nature often 
do more hurt than good, eſpecially when the ſplent is 
grown very hard, as they produce a rottenneſs, which keeps 
running ſeveral months before the ulcer can be healed, and 
then leaves an ugly ſcar. | 

Mild bliſters often repeated, as recommended in the ar- 
ticle ſpavin, ſhould firſt be tried as the moſt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed, even beyond expeCta- 
tion: but if they fail, and the ſplent be near: the knee or 


joints, you muſt fire and bliſter in the ſame manner as for | 


the bone-ſpavin. 3 

Splents on the back part of the ſhank- bone, are diffi- 
cult to cure, by reaſon of the back ſine ws covering them; 
the beſt way is to bore the ſplent in ſeveral places with an 
iron not very hot; and then to fire in the common way, 
not making the lines too deep, but very cloſe toge 
ther. Tay. 
To SPRAIN Steps, ſignifies, to throw them with a 
ſingle motion of the hand at a certain diſtance from one an- 
other. 

SPRIG, a ſmall branch, a ſpray. 

SPRING, the ſeaſon in which plants vegitate. 
Spring alſo ſignifies a fountain, or iſſue of water from 
the earth. See the articles DRAINING, and WATER. 
_ SPRING-WHEAT, a ſpecies of wheat ſown in the 
ſpring. See the article WHEAT. 


The following experiment and obſervations: on the com- 
parative ripening of ſpring and common wheat made by 
the ingenious Mr. John Wynne, baker, and reported by 
Gu gentleman to the Dublin Society, muſt not be omitted 

ere, | 
„ Yome little time after receiving the inſtructions I was 
honoured with from the ſociety, I was deſired by the com- 
mittee, then ſitting to ſettle the premiums for the ſucceed- 
Ing year, to make,a comparative experiment between 
ſpring and common wheat. _ . 

<< I he purpoſe of this experiment was to diſcover, whe- 
ther common wheat would not ripen when ſown late in the 
ſpring, as well as ſpring wheat, 8 | 
_ * Accordingly, on the twenty-eighth day of March, I 
ſowed two perches of each ſort of wheat in my garden, in 
drills three feet aſunder, at the rate of five ſtone to an 
acre, I had but two pounds of ſpring wheat, otherwiſe I 
ſhould have extended the experiment. 111 

** The common wheat came up well, but the ſpring 
wheat came up very thin in the drills, which, for ſome 
time, I apprehended was owing to ſome fault in the ſeed ; 
but the caſe was otherwiſe, as appeared afterwards from a 
ſecond ſowing in another place : add to this, that in a few 
days I diſcovered mice had eaten great part of the ſeed ; 


owever, ſome little of it eſcaped, and planted great! 
did the common wheat. * | : s 15 ba wy 


8 


As a ſubſtitute for the horſe- hoe, which could not be 
and the plants grew to admitatio. * 
The fatality, which attends all ſmall experiments in 
the corn tribe, followed theſe: for I was obliged. to cut 
the ſpring wheat before it was ripe; the birds, in defiance 
of all protection, having devoured moſt of it; however, it 
would have ripened completely, and, as a'proof of this 
aſſertion, I have a few ears, which I ſelected from the reft, 
which are very fine. * po NETS vs 
It may be proper to obſerve; that the ſpring wheat was 
more expoſed to the ravages of birds than the other, as 


[introduced in theſe ſmall experiments, J ufed the "ſpade; 


the common wheat I ſowed was bearded, which is always 


a great, though not a perfect, protection to it from birds. 
The common wheat met with a diſtemper which was 
quite as fatal to it, as the mice and birds were to the 
other: this was the ruſt, or mildew. Before this diſ- 
eaſe came upon it, it was. as fine corn as ever I ſaw, but: 


it never ripened; although in appearance the ears were 


very fine. 1985 ; 
& This diſeaſe attacking this corn and ſparing the other; 
I am inclined to attribute to this circumſtance; viz. that 


this was very thick and ſtrong ; whereas the other was 


very thin, from the accident before-mentioned : perhaps, 
had it been as thick, it might have ſhared the ſame fate: 
So that I think theſe experiments are not by any means 
concluſive, as to the ripening of either of tlieſe ſpecies of 
wheat, when ſown late in the ſpring. 5 


I ſowed another plot of ground; as was before men 
tioned, on the fourth of May with ſpring wheat, which 


came up well, grew very ſtrong, and formed very fine ears 
in appearance, but never ripened, * 1 | 
On the twenty-ninth of April, I ſowed an acre of 
very good ground with common wheat, which I ſteeped 


before-hand in putrid water; it came up in eight days, but 
made no figure till June; it formed ſmall ears, but pro- 
duced no grain at all. 1 „ eee 

< So far we have two concluſive experiments that ſpring 
wheat will not ripen when ſown in the beginning of May; 
and that common wheat will not ripen when ſown the lat- 
ter end of April.. | | E TS 

«« Notwithſtanding that our queſtion is not anſwered by 
the two firſt experiments; yet the diſeaſe attending the 
common wheat has furniſhed ſome obſervations with re- 
ſpect to the mildew, or ruſt, upon corn and other plants, 
which tend principally to confirm thoſe made by the in- 
genious Mr. Tillet, director of the mint at Troys, and 
ſeem to contradict moſt of our Engliſh writers on this 
diſeaſe; many of whom ſeem to have implicitly followed 
others, who, I am afraid, have undertaken to account for; 
and furniſh remedies againſt, a diſeaſe; which perhaps they 
had never ſeen. ER th e hn "8 

Various are the opinions, and many of them contra. 
dictory in themſelves: but, upon the whole, candour 
obliges me to own myſelf as much at a loſs to determine 
with certainty the cauſe of this diſeaſe, as, I find, the 
many writers are, who have thought themſelves perfect 
maſters of it. Even by reading ſix pompous pages, which 
I have gone over many times, I ſhould ſcarcely know the 
diſeaſe, ſo faint is the deſcription ; but it will ever ibe 
known by the greateſt ſtrangers to country affairs under the 
French name, which indeed is as truly deſcriptive as it is 
laconic, by them it is called rouille, or ruſt. By the Ro- 
mans it ſeems to have been called rubigo. * 

„ I ſhall omit to give my obſervations upon this diſeaſe 
at preſent, as it would oblige me to quote many tedious 
paſſages from the books; and where there is a contrariety 
of opinions, . although without evidence : yet; a little man, 
with a few facts only to ſupport:a new theory, would 
ſtand a chance of making but a poor figure, RIS 

« At preſent I join in opinion with Mr. Tillet, and 
Mr. Reneaume; who ſeem to think that the extravaſated 
juices of the plants, operated upon, and condenſed, by 
the acrimony of the air, I ſhould rather ſay incrufted, are 
the occaſion of it. To this I ſhall only add, that I am 
at preſent of opinion, that the lacerated parts of the plants 
giving paſſage to, or rather changing the courſe of, the 


juices before- mentioned (which are the nutriment and 


life of the plants) to the diminution, and loſs, of the 
vegetable food to che nobler parts, is the true cauſe of the 


plants 


ſmutty 
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plants failing in their produce: but, I repeat it, I attempt 


not here to account how, and from what cauſe, thoſe 


laceritions; which I believe to be the baſis of the diſeaſe, 


happen: | 
« The comparative experiment between ſpring and com- 


mon wheat; I think, ſhould be repeated, as the diſcovery 


thereby ſought for tends to a public benefit : but it ſhould 
be in a larger way; and in an open expoſure. 

« A circumſtance has recurred to my memory, which 
had eſcaped my attention from the time it happened, till 
ſince I entered upon this ſubject. | 

« Laſt ſpring a poor neighbour of mine told me he had 
loſt the ſeaſon for ſowing his wheat, for want of money to 
buy ſeed, but that, if he could get a barrel of Poland 
wheat, (as he called it) which was the white cone, he 
would then ſow his ground : accordingly he obtained the 
ſeed, and did ſow it; but I underſtand, upon enquiry, 
that it produced not a good crop. He ſowed it ſome time 
about the beginning of February. 

« And yet I am informed there is a gentleman in Scot- 


land, who makes it his conſtant practice to ſow his wheat 


in the ſpring by choice : and that he intends to publiſh a 
recommendation of that practice. . 

de The lateſt I ever ſowed any with ſucceſs was the 3oth 
of December; but that was only a ſmall experiment.“ 

SPROUT-HILL. See the article Ax T-HILI. 

SPRIT, a ſhoot or ſprout. | 

SPUR, a diſtemper which frequently attacks rye, and 
ſometimes does damage likewiſe to wheat. The follow- 
ing remarks will give an idea of it. 

& 1, The grains which have the ſpur are thicker and 
longer than the ſound ones, and generally project beyond 
their huſks, appearing ſometimes ſtrait and ſometimes 
more or leſs crooked. 155 

« 2, Their outſides are brown or black; their ſurface 
is rough; and one may frequently perceive in them three 
furrows, which run from end to end. Their outward end 
is always thicker than that which ſticks to the chaff, and 
that moſt ſwollen end is ſometimes ſplit into two or three 
parts. It is not unuſual to find on their ſurface cavities 
which ſeem to have been made by inſects. 2 

« 2, When a ſpurred grain is broken, one perceives in 


the middle or centre of it a pretty white flour, covered with 


another flour which is rediſh or brown. Though this 
vitiated flour has ſome conſiſtency, it may nevertheleſs be 
crumbled between one's fingers. M. Aimen has indeed 
ſometimes found this powder almoſt as black as that of 
wheat. 

« 4, Theſe grains, when put into water, ſwim at firſt, 
and afterwards fink to the bottom. If chewed, they 
leave a bitter reliſh on the tongue. 

« 5. The chaff appears ſound, though what is out- 
moſt is ſomewhat browner than when the ears are ſound. 

« 6, All the grains of the ſame ear are not ever at- 
tacked with the ſpur. „ | 

« 7. The grains which have this diſtemper ſtick leſs to 
the ſtalks than ſound grains do. 2 

« 8, M. Aimen imputes this diſtemper to the grains 
not being impregnated; and aſſures us that he has nor ever 
found a germe in grains which had the ſpur. The ſame 
obſerver has collected, in a memoir which he has ſent me, 
ſeveral reflections and microſcopical obſervations ; but I 
paſs over in ſilence ſuch reſearches as are. more curious than 
uſeful. 4 | 

4 . I ſhall not ſtop to refute the opinion of thoſe who 


have pretended that fogs, dews, rain, the moiſture of the 


earth, may give this diſtemper to rye, But I cannot help 
faying that M. Tillet thinks, as does alſo M. Aimen, that 
other plants, beſides rye, are ſubject to the ſpur. M. 
Tillet has ſeen, and M. Delu has ſhewn me, grains of 
wheat which had the ſpur. The ſpur ought therefore not 
to be confounded with the uſtilago or burnt grain : they 
are two different diſtempers : and what ſeems ſtil] more to 
eſtabliſh this difference, is, that M. Tillet's experiments 
prove that the powder of the ſpurred grains is not contagi- 
ous like that of the carious or burnt. , 

« M. Tillet is ſtrongly inclined to think that the ſpur 
is occaſioned by the ſting or bite of an inſet, which turns 
the rye into a kind of gall ; and he ſuſpects a ſmall cater- 
pillar of being the cauſe of this miſchief.. But neither he 
nor I dare to ſpeak affirmatively on this point, 


2 
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cc Dodard, Longius, Fagon, Delahire, Noel, and, 


lately, M. Salerne, give particular accounts of the diſeaſeg 


with which numbers of people have been ſeized in ſome 


years, owing to their having lived upon bread in which 
there was much rye affected with this . 5 

As moſt of the diſtempered grains are much bigger 
than the ſound ones, it is eaſy to ſeparate the greateſt part 
of them by ſifting. It is what the peaſants of Sologne do 
when corn is not dear; but in times of great ſcarcity or 
dearth, they are loth to loſe ſo much grain : and then it is 
that they are attacked with a dry gangrene; which morti- 
fies the extreme parts of the body, ſo that they fall off 
almoſt without cauſing any pain; and without any herhor= 
rhagy. The Hotel-Dieu at Orleans had had many of theſe 
miſerable objects, who had not any thing more remainin 
than the bare trunk of the body, and yet lived in that FA 
dition ſeveral days. : 

A s it is not in every year that the ſpur in rye produces 
theſe dreadful Coats, Langind is of ga reve f wy > von 
may be two kinds of this diſtemper; one which is not 
hurtful, and the other which occaſions the gangrene we 
have been ſpeaking of. It is however probable that there 
is but one kind of ſpur, and that it does not hurt, firſt: 
when ſufficient care is taken in fifting the grain ; and; 
ſecondly, when only a ſmall part of the corn is diſtem- 
pered. It is alſo ſaid, that the ſpur loſes its bad quality 
after the grain has been kept a certain time: in which 
caſe, the reaſon why ſome peaſants are attacked with the 
gangrene in years of dearth may be, that they conſume 
their crop as ſoon as the harveſt is over.” Dubamel's Cul. 
ture de Tenes. | 0 5 By 

SPURRE-WAY, a horſe-way through incloſed lands, 
and free to any one to ride in by right of cuſtom. 

SPURREY, the name of a weed common in many 
parts of England. It ſeldom riſes above fix inches in 
height, flowers in the beginning of July, ripens its ſeeds 
in Auguſt, and is an annual plant. e 

The beſt method of exterminating this weed is by ſum- 
mer fallows, and cutting it down before it can ſcatter its 
ſeeds, which are very ſmall. | 

They cultivate two ſpecies of this plant in Holland and 
Flanders for the winter food of cattle, when there is a 
ſcarcity of graſs. It is ſaid to enrich the milk of cows ſo 
as to make it afford excellent butter ; and the mutton fed 
on it is preferable to that fed on turneps. Hens alſo eat 
this plant greedily, and it is commonly thought to make 
them lay an extraordinary number of eggs, | 

Though this plant cannot, from the lowneſs of its 
growth, afford a very great quantity of fodder, yet as it 
will grow on the pooreſt ſand, where no other graſs will 
thrive ſo well, it may be cultivated to conſiderable advan- 
tage in many places; and by feeding it off the ground, 
the dung of the cattle will improve the land. 

The farmers in the low-countries commonly ſow it 
twice a year ; the firſt time in April or May, to be in flower 
in June or July; and the ſecond time after their rye-har- 
veſt, to ſerve their cattle in November and December. 
The uſual allowance with them is about twelve pounds of 
ſeed to an acre. 3 

STABBING of Cattle. See the article HovEN. 

STABLE, a- place or houſe for horſes, &c. furniſhed 
2 ſtalls and proper apartments to contain their food, 

Co | | | 

Nothing conduces more to the health of a horſe than the 
having a good and wholeſome ſtable, The ſituation of 2 
ſtable ſhould always be in a good air, and on a firm, dry, 
and hard ground, that in winter the horſe may go out and 
come in clean. It ſhould always be built ſomewhat on an 
aſcent, that the urine and other foulneſſes may be eaſil) 
conveyed away by means of trenches or ſinks for that 
purpoſe. As there is no animal that delights more 1 
cleanlineſs than the horſe, or that more abominates Þa 
ſmells, care ſhould be taken that there be no hen-rooſt, 
hog-ſtie, or neceſſary-houſe, near the place where the 
ſtable is to be built; for the ſwallowing of feathers, which 
is very apt to happen, when hen- rooſts are near, often 
proves mortal to' horſes ; and the ſteams of a bog-hovſe, 
or hog's-dung, will breed many diſtempers. The walls 
of a ſtable, which ought to be of brick rather than ſtone, 
ſhould be made of a moderate thickneſs, two bricks, 0! ® 


brick and a half at leaſt, for the ſake of warmth in the 
| | winters 
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winter, and to keep out the heat in the ſummer. The 


windows ſhould be made on the eaſt and north fide of the 
building, that the north wind may be let 1n to cool the 
ables in the ſummer, and the riſing ſun all the year 
round, eſpecially in winter. The windows ſhould either 
be ſaſhed,: or have large caſements, for the ſake of letting 
in air enough; and. there ſhould always be cloſe wooden 
ſhutters, that the light may be ſhut out at pleaſure, by 
which means the horſe may be made to ſleep in the day as 
well as in the night, when it is judged proper he ſhould 
do ſo. Many pave the whole ſtable with ſtone, but that 
part which the horſe is to lie on ſhould be boarded with 
oak planks, which ſhould be laid as even as poflible, and 
croſs-wiſe rather than length-wiſe z and there ſhould be 
ſeveral holes bored through them to receive the urine, and 
carry it off underneath the floor into one common recep- 
tacle; the ground behind ſhould be raiſed to a level with 
the planks, and it ſhould be paved with ſmall pebbles. 


There are two rings to be placed on each fide of the ſtall, | 


for the horſe's halter to run through, and a logger is to be 
fixed to the end of this ſufficient to poiſe it perpendicu- 
Jarly, but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder 
him from eating; the beſt place for him to eat his corn in 
is a drawer or locker, made in the wainſcot partition, 
which need not be large, ſo that it may be taken out ar 
pleaſure to clean it, by which means the common dirtineſs 
of a fixed manger may be avoided. Many people are 
againſt having a rack in their ſtables ; they give the horſe 
his hay ſprinkled upon his litter, and if they think he treads 
it too much, they only nai] up three or four boards,' by way 
of a trough, to give it to him in : the reaſon of this is, 
that the continual lifting up of the head to feed out of the 
rack, is an unnatural poſture: for a horſe, who was in- 
tended to take his food up from the ground, and makes 
him, as they expreſs it, withy-cragged. When there is 
ſtable- room enough, partitions are to be made for ſeveral 
horſes to ſtand in: theſe ſhould always allow room ſuffi- 
cient for the horſe to turn about and lie down conveniently, 
and they ſhould be boarded up ſo high towards the head, 
that the horſes placed in ſeparate ſtalls may not be able to 
ſmell at one another, nor moleſt each other any way. 
One of theſe ſtalls ought to be covered in, and made con- 
venient for the groom to lie in, in cafe of a match, or the 
ſickneſs of a horſe. Behind the horſes there ſhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, briddles, and other uten- 
ſils; and ſome ſhelves for the bruſhes, pots of ointment, 
&c. The other requiſites for a ſtable are a dung- yard, a 
pump, and a conduit. 
STACK, a large quantity of corn, hay, ftraw, &c. 
regularly piled up, and generally thatched to defend the 
contents from the weather. | 
It is very common, in order to preſerve corn in the ſtraw, 
to make it up into ſtacks, by which means they often meet 
with very great loſſes by the dampneſs of the ground, 
which commonly rots and ſpoils it, ſometimes near a yard 
thick ; and by rats and mice, and other vermin that breed 
in the ſtack, which eat and devour a great part thereof. 
To prevent both theſe inconveniencies, where timber is 
plentiful, they ſet four, or ſix, or more poſts into the 
ground, according to the bigneſs that they deſign the 
ſtack, granary, or barn that the corn is to be laid in : on 
theſe poſts they lay what is the ground-plats of . other 
building, upon which they make a floor, or lay pieces 
croſs to ſupport the ſtack: and if they make a barn or 
granary of it, they erect ſides and a roof upon it; but if 
only a ſtack, they cover it with thatch, and the poſts that 
ſupport it, is by ſome perſons, covered round with tin near 
the top, for about a foot or ſo in breadth, in order to pre- 
vent the mice and rats getting up, But as tin is apt to 
ruſt, and fo to looſe its ſmoothneſs, it will not anſwer the 
deſign long; therefore the better to prevent their getting up, 
1s to cover them with Dutch tile, which will always keep 
ſmooth. But in Hampſhire and other countries where 


they have plenty of ſtone, they make their. ſupporters of 
two ſtones, which is the beſt way, 


The lower ſtone is about three feet high, two feet wide 
at the bottom, and one at the top ; over this the lay ano- 
ther ſtone, of about a yard ſquare : ſome 7 it of a 
round form, which is the beſt. This prevents not only 
the mice and rats from climbing up, but alſo the damp- 
neſs of the ground: and this way you may keep corn as 
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long as you will, without much inconvenience or lok; 
except what it loſeth in the firſt year's ſhrinking, and loſs of 
weight, which is very inconſiderable. Only you muſt 
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In an apoplexy a horſe drops down ſuddenly, without 
other ſenſe or motion than a working at his flanks. 


ſomewhat full and inflamed ;, a diſpoſition to reel, feeble= 
neſs, a bad appetite ; the head almgſt conſtantly hanging, 
or reſting on the manger ;' ſometimes with little or no 
fever, and ſcarce any alteration, in the dung ar urine: the 
horſe is ſometimes diſpoſed to rear up, and. apt to fall 
back when handled 8 5 the bead, which. is often the 
caſe with young horſes, to which it does not prove ſud- 
denly mortal, but with proper help they, may ſometimes 
recover. If the apoplexy proceeds 1 Or 
blows on the head, or matter on the brain, beſides the 
above ſymptoms, the horſe will be frantick by fits, eſpe- 
cially after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart and fly at every thing. 
Theſe caſes ſeldom admit of a perfect recovery; and when 
horſes fall down ſuddenly, and work violently at their 
flanks, without any ability to riſe after a plentiful bleed- 
ing, they ſeldom recover. eee 2 3 

All that can be done is to empty the veſſels as ſpeedily 
as poſſible, by ſtriking, the veins in ſeveral parts at once, 
bleeding to four or five quarts, and to raiſe up the horſe's 
head and ſhoulders, ſupporting them with plenty . of 
ſtraw, If he furvives the fit, cut ſeveral rowels; give 


decoction of ſenna and falt, or the purging glyſter; 
blow once a day up his noſtrils a dram, of powder of 
aſarabacca, which will promote a great diſcharge, after- 
wards two or three, aloetic purges ſhquld be given; 
and to ſecure him from a relapſe, by attenuating and thin- 
ning his blood, give him an ounce of equal parts of anti- 
mony, and crocus metallorum for àa month; or which is 
preferable, the ſame quantity of cinnabar of antimony and 
gum. guauacum. r x 35 25H 

If the fit proceeds only from fullnefs of blood, high 


(which is often the cafe with young horſes, who though 
they reel, ſtagger, and ſometimes ſuddenly fall down, yet 
are eaſily cured' by the above method). an opening diet 


time; and the bleeding may be repeated, in ſmall quan- 
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otherwiſe ariſe in practice, for want of knowing the true 


The previous ſymptomy are drowſineſs, watry eyes, 


him night and morning, glyſters prepared with a ſtrong 


feeding, and want of ſufficient exerciſe, ar a ſizy bio 


with ſcalded bran and barley will be heceſſary for ſome 
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him, but if a viſcid gleet that ſticks to his no 


As to the other diſorders of the head, ſuch as lethargy, | 
or ſleeping evil, epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, vertigo, 
frenzy, and madneſs, convulſions, and paralytical diſor- 
ders, as they are moſt of them to be created as the apo- 
plexy and epilepſy, by bleeding and evacuations with the 
alteratives there directed, we ſhall wave treating on them 
ſeparately, but mention ſome particular rules to diſtinguiſh 
them, according to the plan we laid down, and then offer 
ſome general remedies for the ſeveral purpoſes. 

Thus in order to diſtinguiſh epileptic diſorders and con- 
vulſions (which are often occaſioned by worms, bots, and 
ulcerations of the ſtomach, bowels and midriff) from thoſe 
which ariſe from original cauſes in the head only, we ſhall 
deſcribe the ſymptoms which diſtinguiſh them from each 
other; by which means we ſhall be able to avoid any miſ- 
take in the application of the remedy : and as epileptic diſ- 
orders have by ignorant farriers been miſtaken for the 
gripes, we ſhall alfo diſtinguiſh theſe diſorders by the 
ſymptoms, | 

In an epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, the horſe reels and 
ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his head, he has no ſenſe of 
what he is doing, he ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, he runs 
round and falls ſuddenly; ſometimes he is immoveable, 
with his legs ſtretched out, as if he was dead, except only 
a quick motion of his heart and lungs, which cauſes a vio- 
lent working of his flanks; ſometimes he has involuntary 
motions, and ſhaking of his limbs, ſo ſtrong, that he has not 
only beat and ſpurned his litter, but the pavement with it; 
and with theſe alternate ſymptoms a horſe has continued 
more than three hours, and then has as ſurprizingly re- 
covered; at the going off of the fit, he generally foams 
at the mouth, the foam being white and dry, like what 
comes from a healthful horſe when he champs on the bit. 

But in all kinds of gripes, whether they proceed from 
diſorders in the guts, or retention of urine, a horſe is 
often up and down, rowls and tumbles about, and when 
he goes to lie down generally makes ſeveral motions with 
great ſeeming carefulneſs, which ſhews he has a ſenſe of 
his pain, — if he lays ſtretched out for any time, it is 
generally but for a ſhort ſpace. 

Epilepſies and convulſions may ariſe from blows on the 
head, too violent exerciſe, and hard ſtraining; and from a 
fullneſs of blood, or impoveriſhed blood, and ſurfeits ; 


which are ſome of the cauſes that denote the original 


diſorder, 


But the head may alſo be affected by ſpmpathy of nerves ; 
for exceſſive pain in any part of the body will excite con- 
vulſions, eſpecially if the nerves and tendinous parts are 


affected, as by wounds, punctures, and bruiſes exter- 


nally ; and by ulcers, gatherings of matter, and by bots 
and worms, wounding and vellicating the nervous parts in- 
ternally ; long coſtiveneſs has ſometimes alſo occaſioned 
theſe diſorders. In all ſuch caſes, the original cauſe muſt 
principally be attended to. | 

In lethargic diforders the horſe generally reſts his head 
with his mouth in the manger, and his pole often reclined 
to one fide; he will ſhew an inclination to eat, but gene- 
rally falls aſleep with his food in his mouth, and he fre- 
quently ſwallows it whole, without chewing : emollient 
glyſters are extreamly neceſlary in this caſe, with the ner- 
vous balls recommended for the ſtaggers, and convulſions: 
ſtrong purges are not requiſite, nor muſt you bleed in too 
large quantities, unleſs the horſe be young and luſty. In 
old horſes rowels and large evacuations are improper, but 
volatiles of all kinds are of uſe, when they can be af- 
forded ; an alterative purge may be given and repeated on 
his amendment. | 

This diſtemper, is to be cured by theſe means, if the 
horſe is not old and paſt his vigour. It is a good fign if 
he has a tolerable appetite, and drinks freely without ſlab- 


| as, and if he lies down, and riſes up carefully, though 


it be but ſeldom. 
But if a lethargic horſe does not lie down, if he is al- 
together ſtupid and careleſs, and takes no notice of any 


thing that comes near him; if he dungs and ftales ſeldom, 


and even while he fleeps and dozes, it is a bad ſign: if 
he runs at the noſe thick white matter, it 2 relieve 


rils like 


glue, which encreaſing, turns to a profuſe running of 
Topy, rediſh and greeniſh matter, it is an infallible ſign of 


great decay of nature ; and that it will prove deadly, 


1 


Young horſes from four to fix years, are very ſubjeq to 
convulſions, from bots in the ſpring ; and the large coach. 
breed more than the ſaddle : they are ſeized without an 
previous notice, and if bots and worms are diſcovered in 
their dung, the cauſe ſeems to be out of doubt, more 
eſpecially if they are lately come out of a dealer's hands, 

When this convulſion proceeds from a diſtemperature 
of the midriff, or any of the principal bowels, it is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from bots and vermin by previous ſymptoms : 
the horſe falls off his ſtomach ; and grows gradually weak 
feeble, and diſpirited in his work; and turns ſhort. 
breathed with the leaſt exerciſe. | 

The lively deſcription of that univerſal cramp or con- 
vulſion, called by ſome the ſtag- evil, which ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body at once, and locks up the jaws, ſo 


that it is impoſſible almoſt to force them open, we ſhall 


give in Mr. Gibſon's own words; who ſays, As ſoon 
as the horſe is ſeized, his head is raiſed with his noſe 
towards the rack, his ears pricked up, and his tail cocked, 
looking with eagerneſs as an hungry horſe when ha 
is put down to him, or like a high-ſpirited horſe when he 
is put upon his mettle; inſomuch that thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to ſuch things, when they ſee a horſe ſtand in this 
manner, will ſcarce believe any thing of conſequence ails 
him ; but they are ſoon convinced, when they ſee other 
ſymptoms come on a pace, and that his neck grows ſtif, 
cramped, and almoſt immoveable; and if a horſe in this 
condition lives a few days, ſeveral knots will ariſe on the 
tendinous parts thereof, and all the muſcles both before and 
behind, will be ſo much pulled and cramped, and ſo 
ſtretched, that he looks as if he was nailed to the pave- 
ment, with his legs ſtiff, wide and ſtradling, his ſkin is 
drawn fo tight on all parts of the body that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to move it; and if trial be made to make him 
walk, he is ready to fall at every ſtep, unleſs he be care- 
fully ſupported ; his eyes are ſo fixed with the ination of 
the muſcles, as gives him a deadneſs in his looks ; he 
ſnorts and ſneezes often, pants continually with ſhortneſs 
of breath: and this ſymptom increaſes continually till he 
drops down dead; which generally happens in a few days, 
unleſs ſome ſudden and very effectual turn can be given to 
the diſtemper. 1 

In all theſe caſes the horſe ſhould firſt be bled plentifully, 
unleſs he is low in fleſh, old, or lately come off any hard 
continued duty, then you muſt be more ſparing of his blood; 
afterwards give the following ball : 


Take aſſa fœtida half an ounce; Ruſſia caſtor pow- 
dered, two drams ; valerian root powdered, one 


ounce ; make into a ball with honey and oil of 
amber. 


This ball may be given twice a day at firſt ; and then 
once, waſhed down with a decoction of miſletoe, or va- 
lerian, ſweetened with liquorice or honey: an ounce of 
aſſa foetida may be tied up in a piece of ſtrong coarſe linen 
rag, and put behind his grinders to champ on. 5 

The laxative purges and emollient glyſters ſhould be 
iven intermediately to keep the body open ; but when 
the former balls have been taken a week or ten days, the 
following may be given once a day with the valerian de- 
coction. 


Take cinnabar of antimony ſix drams, aſſa fœtida 
half an ounce, ariſtolochia, myrrh and bay berries» 
of each two drams: make into a ball with treacle 
and oil of amber. 


This is the moſt effectual method of treating theſe * 
orders; but when they are ſuſpected to ariſe from on 
worms, Which is generally the caſe, mercurial medicine 
muſt lead the way. Thus, | 


Take mercurius dulcis, and philonium, of each * 

an ounce: make into a ball with conſerve of ro 0. 

and give the horſe immediately; half the quantity 
may be repeated in four or five days. 


The following infuſion ſhould then be given, 2 
quantity of three or four horns, three or four ins — 
till the ſymptoms abate; when the above nervous ban 
be continued till they are removed. 


lar hand- 
Take penny-royal and rue, of each wo. id 
fuls ; chamomile flowers one handful ; ſa m 9 
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and caſtor, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron and | 
liquorice root ſliced, of each two drams: infuſe in 

two quarts of boiling water; pour off from the in- 
gredients as wanted, 


If the caſtor is omitted, add an ounce of aſſa fœtida. 
The following ointment may be rubbed into the cheeks, 
temples, neck, ſhoulders, ſpines, of the back and loins, 
and wherever there is the greateſt contractions and ſtiffneſs. 


Take nerve and marſhmallow ointment, of each four 
ounces; oil of amber two ounces ; with a ſufh- 
cient quantity of-camphorate ſpirit of wine : make 
a liniment. 


To horſes of ſmall value give the following: 


Take rue, penny- royal, and tobacco, of each a 
handful ; aſſa fœtida an ounce; boil in a quart of 
forge-water: let the decoction ſtand on the ingre- 
dients, and give as the former. F 


When the jaws are ſo locked up that medicines cannot 
be given by the mouth, it is more eligible then to give 
them by way of glyſter; for forcing open the jaws by vio- 


toms are thereby increaſed, The infuſion above may be 
given for this purpoſe, or the following. 


Take rue, 882 and chamomile flowers, of 
each a handful, valerian root two ounces, boil in 
five pints of water to two quarts; in the ſtrained 
liquor diſſolve caſtor and aſſa fœtida, of each half 
an ounce, or of aſſa fœtida alone one ounce, com- 
mon oil four ounces. Give this glyſter once a day. 


In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſupported by nouriſhing 
| glyſters, made of milk pottage, broths, &c. which muſt be 
given to the quantity of three or four quarts a day; glyſters 
of this kind will be retained, and abſorbed into the 
blood ; and there have been inſtances of horſes thus ſupport- 
ed for three weeks together, who muſt otherwiſe have 
periſhed. 

Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extraordinary inſtances of 

ſucceſs in caſes of this ſort by theſe methods, and repeated 
frictions, which are extremely ſerviceable in all convulſive 
diſorders, 'and often prevent their being jaw-ſet ; they 
ſhould be applied with unweared diligence every two or 
three hours, wherever any ſtiffneſs or contractions on the 
muſcles appear, for a horſe in this condition never lies 
down till they are in ſome meaſure removed. 
He takes particular notice of a horſe, whoſe jaws were 
ſo locked up for three weeks, that both food and medicine 
were forced to be given by glyſter ; that not having re- 
covered the uſe of his jaws for a fortnight, though he now 
moved them with leſs ſtiffneſs, he was determined, from 
the known relaxing power of opium, to give him half an 
ounce of it, diſſolved in one of his glyſters, the good ef- 
fects of which were ſo evident, by a general amendment, 
that he was encouraged to continue it in the following 
manner. 


Take Matthew's pill, and aſſa fœtida, of each an 
ounce; make into a ball. e 


This ball he gave for one doſe, and repeated once: and 
by this, and the uſe of the nervous medicines given twice 
A worn, and gentle purging, the horſe was perfectly rece- 
vere | | 

The uſe of rowels in theſe caſes is generally unſucceſs- 
ful, the ſkin being ſo tenſe and tight, that they ſeldom di- 
geſt kindly, and ſometimes mortify ; ſo that if they are 
ar, they ſhould be put under the jaws, and in the 

reaſt. 

The red-hot iron fo frequently run through the foretop 
and mane, near the occipital bone, for this purpoſe, has 
Often been found to have deſtroyed the cervical ligament, 
See the article Row EI. Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 78. 

Sheep are alſo ſubject to the ſtaggers, and the beſt reme- 
dy they find for it is, todrive them to change of grounds 
Often, to keep the grounds from tainting. | 

= I Lenden ſays Wy 8 that thoſe lambs which die 
of the ſta not die till they begin to eat gra d 
of thoſe the fineſt and luſtieſt; A. I conelu 1 3 


lence, often puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, that the ſymp- | 
STAMINEO Us, an epithet applied to 


STE 


from their feeding on cold watery graſs in the months of 
March and April, which makes them abound in watery 
humours in the bodies, which the cold winds ſeize on and 
chill, and bring thoſe cramps and aches into their limbs, 
It is obſerved this diſeaſe is much prevented by the early 
folding of lambs, and with good reaſon, for thereby, in 
the cold nights, the lambs are kept warm, and alſo pre- 
vented frpm eating ſo much graſs as otherwiſe they would, 
whereby ſuch watery humours are fed. Lifie's Huſbandry, 
vol, II. pag. 216, | | 
STAGGERWORT: See the article RacwoRrT. 


STAKE, a piece of wood, or ſtrong ſtick fixed in the 
ground. 1 15 


STA LE, urine. 


S TALK, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. 


STALL, a crib at which an ox is fed, or where any 

horſe is kept in a ſtable. | | 

 STALL-FED, fed with dry ſeed; not with graſs. ' 
STALLION, a ſtone horſe ,deſigned for the covering 


of mares, in order to propagate the ſpecies: See the article 
HoRsE. | by 
STAMINA, thoſe fine threads or capillaments growing 


up within the flowers of tulips, lillies, and moſt other 
plants around the ſtyle or piſtil. * pe | 
thoſe flowers of 
plants which have no petals or flower-leaves, but conſiſt 
only of a number of ſtamina and piſtils placed in a cup. 
STAMWOC)D, the roots of trees grubbed up. ER 
STANDARDS, or Standrels, ſignify the young trees. 
reſerved at the felling of woods, for the growth of timber. 
STANDARDS, alſo imply fruit-trees, intended to grow 
in an open expoſure, and not to be hacked and mangled 
with the knife, as the dwarf trees, and thoſe planted againſt 
walls are. x | : 
Theſe ſtocks ſhould not exceed two years growth from 
the bud or graft when they are planted. They ſhould be 
faſtened to ſtakes till they have acquired ſufficient ſtrength 
not to be in danger of being blown down. See the article 
ORCHARD. i Bs | 
STANK, a dam, or bank to ſtop water. | 
STANNER-WORT. See the article RaG-workrt. 
STAVERS, See the article STAGGERS, 
STEE, a ladder, Y | 
STEM, that part of a plant ariſing from the root, and 
which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. 
STEEPS, certain preparations for ſteeping of corn in- 
tended to be ſown, See the article SEED. © | 
STELE, a ſtalk, a handle. 
STEER, a young bullock, 
STEG, a gander. | OE, | 
STERCORARY, a collection of dung properly ſe- 
cured from any injuries of the weather. 


In collecting manures from time to time, as they come 
to hand, farmers generally keep them together in what 
they call dung-hills, where they remain expoſed to the 
heat of the ſun, the waſhing of rain, and drying winds : 
by which means all their virtue is drawn forth, and car- 
ried away. Mr. Evelyn juſtly cenſures this wrong prac- 
tice, and at the ſame time gives the following directions 
for making a ſtercorary, to contain the compoſt collected 
by huſbandmen. e 1735 | 

Dig a ſquare or oblong pit, of a ſize ſuited to the 
quantity of compoſt wanted, or proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the young intended to be manured. Let the fide 
next the fields be made ſloping, ſo as to receive a cart to 
load or unload eaſily. Let the bottom be well paved, and 
both the ſides lined, unleſs it be made in a bed of clay or 
chalk, that it may be capable of retaining water like a 
ciſtern ; for it is of great importance, as Columella ob- 
ſerves, that the dung be well ſoaked in liquor, in order to 
deſtroy the vegetative faculty of the ſeeds of 'weeds which 
may chance to be mixed with it, or the litter. If chan- 
nels, or gutters, can be directed to this pit, from the 
ſtables and offices about the houſe, they will be of great 
ſervice. Mr. Evelyn is of opinion that'this ſtercorary 
ſhould be under cover, ſo as at leaſt to hinder down- 
right rains from falling upon it: but if care be taken to 
make the pit in a place where no running water, or ſprings 
can come to it ; and if the farmer covers the dung, as it is 
collected, with a coat of mould, to prevent the ſun's ex- 


is not the cold weather alone that brings the ſtaggers, but | 


haling, or the rain's waſhing away its richneſs; I cannot 
| help 
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help thinking that the quantity of water which falls in rain, 
would not be more than is requiſite to moiſten the mixture, 


and bring on that putrid fermentation which is neceſlary 
for the due incorporating and perfecting of the compoſt. 


It will, however, be right to have a ſhade to put over it 
| occaſionally, in caſe the ſeaſon ſhould prove extremely 


wet. Columella informs us, that the Romans covered 
their ſtercoraries with hurdles; but does not ſpeak of co- 
vering them with mould, as here directed. | 
The pit being thus prepared, the farmer's next ſtudy 
ſhould be to fill it with a compoſt ſuited to the nature of 
his land. Thus, if his ſoil is a ftrong clay, a layer of 
dung ſhould be covered with a layer of ſand, rubbiſh of 
old houſes, or other ſubſtances already mentioned for the 
improvement of clay. Litter of all kinds becomes a good 
addition, becauſe it is ſlow in decaying, and if mixed with 


the clay, keeps its parts aſunder. The compoſt for me- 


liorating clay may- be carried out, and mixed with the 
earth, freſher than for any other ſoil ; becauſe, in this 
ſtate, it will more effectually keep the particles of the clay 
ſeparated ; and if ſome degree of its putrefaction is carried 
on in the ſoil, it will much more powerfully open it.—If, 
on the contrary, the ſoil is ſand, the dung ſhould be mix- 
ed with clay, ſcouring of ponds, or other fat ſlimy ſub- 
ftances, which may give conſiſtence to the ſand, And if 
the farmer is happy in a ſoil in which neither 'of the ex- 
tremes prevail, he may then mix his manure with the 
richeſt mould he can find, and incorporate them well to- 
gether, by frequent turning, before the compoſt is carried 


to the field, —Columella thinks they are ſlothful huſband- 


men, who, in thirty days, have not a load of dung, of twen- 
ty buſhels, from each of the leſſer cattle, and ten loads 
from each of the larger ſort, by means of judicious mix. 
tures with their dung. He thinks this mixture, or com- 
poſt, moſt beneficial to corn, after it is a year old; be- 
cauſe it ſtill retains all its ſtrength, and does not then breed 
weeds. 4 e 40G 5 | 

« Many good effects, ſays Dr. Home, particularly 


that of hindering the oils from being volatilized, and of 


fixing them, will ariſe from a mixture of lime with theſe 
compoſts, after they are thoroughly rotted. But as many 
experiments have proved that quick-lime powerfully re- 
ſiſts putrefaction, it does not ſeem judicious to mix it with 
dung-hills which are not ſufficiently putrefied, as it muſt 
ſtop that proceſs.” e | 

« There is a very great attraction betwixt quick-lime 
and all oily bodies. It unites intimately. with expreſſed 
oils. With this intention it. is uſed in the manufacture of 
ſoap, to help the junction of the alkaline falts and oils, 
It muſt, therefore, attract the oils powerfully from the air 
and earth, diſſolve them, and render them miſcible with 
water: it muſt, from this reaſon, ſaon exhauſt the ſoil of 
all its oleaginous particles, if the farmer does not take care 
to ſupply them by dung or animal ſubſtances. Farmers 
have, by experience, diſcovered it to be gare at impoveriſher 
of lands; but they did not know how it acted. - Its opera- 
tion is, to exhauſt the earth of its oils, The proper cure 
for this is, to mix dung with the lime, ſo that it may have 
ſomething to act on.“ | 4 | 

„Lime is a great diſſolver of all bodies, both vegetable 
and animal; but particularly the latter. We know how 
ſoon it reduces hair and woollen rags into a pulpy ſub- 
ſtance. This effect is ſo ſtrong, that, in the common 
method of ſpeaking, it is ſaid to burn them. In this way 
it certainly operates in the earth, by diſſolving all animal 
and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and converting them to the 
nouriſhment of vegetables, at leaſt ſooner than otherwiſe 
they would be. Like other calcarious bodies, it is not diſ- 


ſolvable but by acids. With theſe, a great efferveſcence 
happens, a ſolution of the calcarious body is made, and a 


neutral ſalt is formed from that conjunction. This 
neutral ſalt is always ſoluble in water, unleſs where the 
acid of vitriol is uſed.” Home's Principles of Vegetation, 
page 69, 70- ; e 

The Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture in Scotland, have paid great attention to the ſub- 
ject of compoſts, and are very particular in their inftruc- 
tions on this head, to ſeveral of their correſpondents. I 
gladly take this opportunity of paying the tribute of praiſe 


juſtly due to their public ſpirit, and congratulate them on 


the great ſucceſs which has attended their labours in many 
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to the nature of his ſoil. 
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parts of their country. At the ſame time I cannot he); 
regretting, that, though all our neighbours have ſet us 0 
many examples of periodical inſtruttion in this moſt uſe 
ful art, there is not yet any inſtitution of that king n 
England. It is to be hoped, that the Society for the En. 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, will 
ſoon take off this reproach, and not ſuffer it to be longer 
ſaid that agriculture lies neglected in this kingdom, 4 
the people enjoy every advantage requiſite to promote it 
in a far higher degree than the inhabitants of any other 
country in the world. The wealth of our farmers is in. 
comparably greater; their property, and the tenure of 
their land, are infinitely better ſecured ; and the happieſt 
of ſoils and climates combine to reward their labour, 
The Society in Scotland give to a gentleman who had 
written to them, and who had clay and lime at command 
the following judicious directions for collecting a compoſt. 
or making a ſtercorary, for the improvement of a ſandy 
ſoil. Take, ſay they, in the field intended to be ma. 
nured, a head-ridge, the moſt.conveniently ſituated for x 
ſtercorary. Plow it two or three times, as deep as can be 
in the cleaving way, if the ridge be high gathered, and har- 
row it well: then lay thereon your ſlimy clay, about a foot 
thick, leaving a'part of the ground un-covered : next lay 
a thin layer of dung, another of clay, and after that z 
layer of un-ſlaked lime, at leaſt a foot thick: then throw 
up the earth left uncovered on each ſide. After this, re- 
peat another layer of clay, and lime-ſtone, as before, and 
finiſh it with a layer of clay and ſea-wreck, covered with 
earth. The more of the ſlimy clay the better: for though 
it may be cold, yet it will not be the worſe for a ſandy hot 
ground, If you examine the clay, we doubt not but you 
will find it a very fat ſubſtance ; being, as we conjecture, 
moſtly muſcle and other ſhells mixed with earth, brought 
by the tide and river Southeſque. On the coaſt of Lo- 
thian, we found that flimy ſubſtance to be nothing elſe; 
and if it be ſo with you, it is certainly one of the beſt 
manures.“ 15 5 
* After this ſtercorary has ſtood fix weeks or two 
months, incorporating and fermenting, turn and mix it ; 
and that this work may be performed to the better purpoſe, 
and with as ſmall an expence as poſſible, yoke your plow, 
enter upon your ſtercorary with a cleaving furrow, and 
continue repeating the plowings the ſame way, until the 
very bottom of the ſtercorary be ripped up; then harrow 
it: it is impoſſible to over-do it. It it be very cloddy, it 
ſhould be harrowed between the plowings. Begin then in 
the middle, and plow again and again in the gathering 
way, until it be brought into as narrow bounds, and be 
raifed as high as poffible. Let all that the plow has left 
be gathered up, and thrown with ſhovels on the top. 
Every ſuch turning and heaping occaſions a new ferment, 
and improves the manure. If the ſeeds of barley, or of 
any other quick-growing vegetable, were ſprinkled thin 
on the ſtercorary, and the plants buried in it, when fulleſt 
of ſap, before they come to feed, by turning or more 
heaping, the manure would be improved.” This might 
be repeated ſeveral times in the courſe of the ſeaſon; for 
the practice has been found ſucceſsful. Adaxwel!'s Collie 
tion, page 26. | 
In another place, they obſerve that ſuch a ſtercorary 
may be turned in the ſame manner as ground is trenched. 
The higher it is raiſed, the better. Each turning will 
make it heat like a garden hot- bed, and this fermentation 
will reduce it to a fine fat mould. If the firſt heat ſhould 
go off (which may eaſily be known by thruſting a pole. 
into it) before it has produced this effect, it may be turned 
over again, and will take a new heat, which is of great 
advantage to it, beſides the better mixing of the ſeveral, 
manures. About fifty or ſixty cart-loads of this compoſt 
are uſed upon an acre of ground. I have been the more. 
particular in extracting this account, becauſe any farmers. 
by attending to the rules here given, may ſuit his compo 
Where the ſoil varies, 
will do well to have another ſtercorary, properly com- 
poſed, in a convenient part of the field he intends to 
manure. | 8 
The ſame ſociety, in their directions for the manage, 
ment of ſheeps dung, where the ſheep are houſed, ot fed 
under cover during the inclemency of the winter, adviſe 
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ſoil intend 
for Riff land, will be g1 
with a couch of litter in the ſheep-houſe. When their 
dung becomes troubleſome or offenſive to them, or begins 
to make them dirty, the whole ſhould be removed to the 
lercorary. But if the dung of the ſheep is to be laid on 
a ſandy foil, clay, or any ſuch ſubſtance, though covered 
with litter it would ſoon become wet, cold | 
ſheep to lie on. It would therefore be better, in this caſe, 
to ſpread a thick couch of litter under the ſheep, and mix 
this in the ſtercorary with the lime, &c. by which means 
the ſame advantage may be obtained, without injury to 
the cattle. If loam, or a rich mould, be laid under fheep, 
the judicious farmer will be careful to collect a ſufficient 
quantity of it, when it may be got dry, in the ſummer. 
Whatever is uſed for this purpoſe, ſhould be renewed as 
often as it is ſufficiently impregnated by the urine and 
dung of the ſheep, | 
he well preparing of mixed dung, is, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge rightly inſi 
be neglected; for the m 


ore and better the dung is, the 


therefore neceſſarily depend upon the good or bad manage. 


Duns-HiLL. 
STERILE, barren, unfruitful. - 
STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pon 


daily uſes of a family. 
STOCK, the trun 
the graft, or bud is inſerte 
All ſtocks for fruit-trees 


d. 


the borders and walks of a garden. 


afterwards 
_ carefully tal 


thoſe miſchievous animals. 
Layers, ſlips, and cuttin 


raiſed from ſeeds. | 
The beſt ſtocks for each ſort of fruit are the following. 


ſtock ; and, 4. The codlin ſtock. © | 
The firſt of theſe, called likewiſe free ſtocks, are uſuall 


verjuice ; for theſe are always cleaner, 
More durable, and leſs 
that are raifed from the kernels of finer and 

hey alſo produce the firmeſt, moit Juicy, 
fruit, as well as the fitteſt for keeping, an 
the ſorts grafted up 
47 


ed to be improved. A layer of ſand, for inflance, { 
greatly benefited by being covered 


and too cold for the 


ts, a piece of huſbandry by no means to 


greater will be the crop; and an increaſe of the crop will 
augment the quantity of dung. On the contrary, a decay 
in the dung makes a decay in the crop, &c. The riſe, or 
fall, of the value of many farms in this kingdom muſt 


ment of this eſſential part of huſbandry. Sec the article 


d, the peculiar inten- 
tion of which is to maintain fiſh; and keep them for the 


k or body of a fruit- tree, into which 


ſhould be raiſed from the kernels 
or ſtones of the fruit; for ſuckers (though ſome people 
uſe them), beſides being hardly ever well rooted, are very 
apt to produce quantities of other ſuckers, which weaken 
the trees exceedingly, and become very troubleſome in 
The beſt way there- 
fore is to ſow a few ſtones and kernels annually, or at 
leaſt every other year, for a conſtant ſupply. Bath theſe 
| ſorts of ſeeds are beſt when their fruit has been ſuffered to 
hang upon the tree till it drops through ripeneſs, and is 
permitted to begin to rot : but they muſt be 
cen out before that rottenneſs can affect them. 
They ſhould then be well cleared from the pulp, and the 
largeſt, plumpeſt, and heavieſt ſhould be ſelected, and 
carefully laid up in dry ſand, in a place where neither ver- 
min nor moiſture can come to them ; for the latter would 
ſpoil their growth by rendering them mouldy, and the 
former, particularly rats and mice, are fo very fond of the 
kernels of apples and pears, that they will even ſcratch 
them up after they are ſown, and then devour them, 
Traps ſhould therefore be ſet in the ſeminary, to catch 


15 when they have taken good 
root, make far better ſtocks for grafting on, than any 
ſuckers; but ſtill they are much inferior to thoſe which are 


For apples, which muſt always be grafted upon a free 
ſtock, that is to ſay, upon a ſtock of their own kind, for 
they will not take upon that of any other fruit, the ſorts 
moſt generally uſed are, 1. The crab ftock, as it is com- 
monly termed ; 2. The Dutch creeper; 3. The Paradiſe 


raifed from the kernels of all ſorts of apples taken indiſ- 
criminately from the cyder-preſs; and as all the trees of 
this ſpecies are, without diſfinction, termed crabs before 
they are grafted, theſe are called by the general name of 
crab ſtocks : but the beſt, particularly for ſuch apple trees 
as are intended for ſtandards, are raiſed from the kernels 
of real wildings, or crabs, which have been preſſed for 
freer from canker, 
luxuriant in their growth, than any 
ſweeter apples. 
and beſt taſted 


It tor Kee] and will preſerve 
on them in their true ſize, colour and 
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flavour, far better than apy of the other ſarts of free 
Rocks. Theſe laſt will, indeed, produce larger fruit 3 
but it will not be ſo well taſted, or keep near ſo long. 
For winter apples in particular, the true cxab ſtock is in- 
| comparably the beſt, In ſhort, it is remarkably with this, 
as it is with all other fruits, that, the ſouret the ſtock is, 
the better its produce will be. 
The ſecond ſort of ſtocks for apples, called the Dutch pata- 
Jiſe apple, Dutch Rock, or Dutch creeper, is generally prefer- 
red for eſpaliers, or dwarfs, becauſe it is eaſlly kept diy fs the 
compaſs uſually allotted to thoſe. trees, without ſtinting 
the graft too much; nor does it decay, or canker, near {a - 
ſoon as the third fort, commonly called the dwarf paradiſe 
apple, which is now raiſed. only for very ſmall gardens, or 
for the curiofity of ſetting an apple-tree upon the table _ 
with its fruit upon it, which never is at all numerous. 
Codlin ſtocks are uſed by ſome, in order. to flint the: 
owe of their grafts : but as they never produce firm or 
aſting fruit, they ſhould be abſolutely rejected, at leaſh 
for all winter apples, and eſpecially if they bave been 
ee by ſuckers, as is the common way. Even the 
codlin tree itſelf is ſo much improved by being grafted 
upon a crab ſtock, that it becomes much more durable 
than it would otherwiſe be, ceaſes to put out ſuckers, and 
produces firmer and tarter flavoured fruit, which is alſs 
much fitter to keep. F 
November and December are proper times for ſowing 
the kernals of apples in-dry ground ; but where-the ſoil ig 
wet, it is beſt to wait till February. The moſt regular 
and moſt convenient way of ſowing them, in order to ſa- 
cilitate the taking up of the plants, is to drop them, but 
not too cloſe together, in little channels opened acroſs the 
bed, (which, it is taken for granted, has been well dug; 
raked, and properly prepared as before directed), and then 
to cover them with about half an inch deep of the ſame 
mould. The plants will come up in the ſprings. when they 
muſt be carefully weeded ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
Jy: it will be right to water them twice or thrice a week. 
The weeding of them muſt be continued during the 
whole ſummer, leſt they ſhould be 
their grows and if they, thrive well, they will be fit to 
tranſplant into the nurſery the next October; at which 
time the ground that is. to receive them ſhauld be dug a- 
gain thoroughly, and carefully cleared from all weeds, 
Woo DET 
| raiſed from the kernels of the fruit of which perry h 
made, or from the ſeeds of ſome of the ius, — 
quickeſt growing ſummer pears, ſuch as the lad s thigh, 
and the Windſor, Theſe kernels, if [ſaved as beide 
directed for apples, and. afterwards ſown, in the ſame 
manner, early in the ſpring, will come up in about ſix 
weeks ; and if the plants. thus. produced are kept clear 
from weeds, they will be ſtrong enough to remove from 
the ſeed bed into the nurſery in the enſuing. month of 
October. But for all ſorts of ſoft melting pears, which 
are in general the ſummer and autumn fruits, quince flocks 
are preferred, eſpecially for a ſtrong ſoil, or for ſuch trees 
as are deſigned for dwarfs or walls; becauſe the luxuri- 
ancy of their growth is checked by theſe flocks, and their 
ſhoots are more eaſily kept within due compaſs, than the 
can be when grafted upon free ſtacks. They muſt not. 
however, be uſed indifferently for all ſorts of pears; firſt. 
becauſe there are ſome which will not thrive upon chem. 
but will decay in two or three years, or at moſt but juſt 
keep alive; and ſecondly, moſt of the ſorts of Nerf os 
| winter pears, are rendered ſtony by being grafted ot 2 
quacy ork : beſides which it is to be 'abſerved, that no 
ort of pear will do upon quince ſtocks in very dry and 
grayed ground, Theſe ſtocks are often'propagated from 
uckers, which may be obtained in great quantiti by 
cutting down an old quince tree; but, for de refs be. | 
fore N they are not near ſo good as thoſe which are 
raiſed from well rooted layers or cuttings. Or; 
The white thorn was formerly uſed as a ſtock to graft 
pears on; but it is now almoſt. totally laid afide for that 
purpoſe, becauſe it never kee 


a ps pace in its growth with 
the fruit grafted or budded upon it; 20d alf Nah wy = 


fruit which it produces is generally dryer, and more 

be ſtony 2 than that which grows. upon peur ſt 3 
Cherries do beſt when grafted u 

che ſtones of the common black, o 
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winter pears are 


| 


pon ſtotks raiſed from 
or wild red cherry, both 
| of 


[ 


choaked, -ar ſtinted in 


ſcarcely keep alive in the common way. The gardeners 
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of which are ſtrong growers, produce clean ſtocks, and 
are more laſting than any of the garden kinds. Theſe 
ſtones, collected from the ripeſt and almoſt rotten fruit, 
may be ſown in the autumn in a bed of light earth ; or 
they may be kept in ſand till the ſpring, and be ſown 
then. The plants produced by them muſt be kept care- 
fully clear from weeds, and watered from time to time in 
dry weather, as before directed. They ſhould remain in 
the ſeed bed till the ſecond autumn after ſowing, and will 
then be fit to tranſplant into the nurſery, in October. Stocks 
of the Corniſh, and of the Morello cherry, likewiſe raiſed 
from the ſtones, have alſo been uſed with ſucceſs, to ren- 
der the trees more fruitful and leſs luxuriant in their 

owth; for in theſe laſt reſpects they have nearly the 
| Ha effect upon cherries, as the paradiſe ſtock has upon 
apples. 

"Poms will not do upon any but plum ſtocks, the beſt 
of which are raiſed from ſtones of the freeſt growing ſorts, 


ſuch as the muſcle, the white pear-plum, &c. Theſe | 


ftones ſhould be ſet in autumn, about three inches deep 
and four inches aſunder, in a bed of light dry earth, 
which it will be right to cover in the winter with a little 
dry ſtraw, or haulm, to prote& them from the froſt ; for 


that would deſtroy them, if it were to penetrate deep into 


the ground. Their plants will come up the next ſpring, 
when the covering of litter ſhould be carefully removed ; 
and if they are watered ſparingly now and then in the 
ſpring and ſummer, and kept conſtantly clear from weeds, 
they will be fit to remove from the ſeminary into the nurſery 
in the then enſuing ſpring, or, which is more eligible, in 
the following autumn. | 

All the late, or autumn peaches, which are the hard ſorts, 
and all nectarines and apricots, ſucceed beſt upon ſtocks of 
the muſcle, or of the white pear-plum, raiſed from the 
ſtone ; though any of the large growing plums, whether 
white or red, will afford very good ſtocks for theſe fruits. 
Some recommend almond and apricot ſtocks for the early, 


or ſummer peaches (commonly diftinguiſhed by the ap- 


pellation of melting peaches), which will not grow upon 
plum ſtocks : but the almond ſtocks are ſo tender in their 
Toots, ſo apt to ſhoot too early in the ſpring, and of ſo 
ſhort duration, that the preference is deſervedly given, for 
theſe kinds, to the apricot ſtock, upon which they will 
take perfectly well, without being near ſo ſubject to blight, 
as upon the almond. Theſe ſtocks are raiſed, and ma- 
naged, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the plum. They 
are particularly proper for all ſorts of peaches which are 


planted in a dry ſoil; becauſe the peach ſeldom does well 


in ſuch ground, if it be grafted on any other ſtock; but 
the apricot will thrive there exceedingly. For this 
reaſon, the common practice of the nurſery gardeners is, 
to bud the plum ſtocks either with apricots, or ſome free 
growing peach, and after theſe have grown a year, they 
bud the tender ſorts of peaches upon their ſhoots; by 
which means many ſorts ſucceed well, which would 


term theſe double worked peaches. | 

The ſtones of - peaches are not worth ſetting for ſtocks 
to inoculate, unleſs it ſhould be for almonds ; becauſe the 
plants which they produce are of a ſpungy nature, and 


will neither laſt, nor bear tranſplanting. "They may in- 


deed, produce ſome new ſorts of peaches, if they are neither 
budded nor grafted (for all the varieties of fruits have been 
originally obtained from their ſeeds); and theſe may be 
better ſuited to our climate, than ſuch as are brought from 
warmer countries: but ſo few fruits raiſed in this manner 
prove better than thoſe from which the ſeeds were taken, 


that they ſeldom make amends for the trouble of rearing 


them. a 

STONE-BREAK, or Engliſh ſaxifrage, a perennial 
plant common in paſture grounds. The root has a 
ſharpiſh and aromatic taſte. The ſtalks are round, 
ſtreaked, and reddiſh towards the bottom. The leaves 
are ſmooth, of a dark green, and divided twice into long, 
narrow, ſharp ſegments. The foot-ftalks are membranace- 
ous at the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels ; and 
of a pale yellow colour. The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, 
and red at the top. | 

Every farmer, ſays a correſpondent of the editors of 
the Muſeum Ruſticum, knows which fort of graſs he 


would wiſh to have predominant in his meadows : it would 


— 


* 


which are almoſt covered with ſtones, el 
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ſurely be very eaſy for him to ſave ſome of the ſeeds of ſuch; 
graſs, and propagate it a- part till he had ſaved ſufficient to 
ſow, ſuppoſe an acre of land with it, pure and unmixed: 
when arrived at this point, he might propagate it as exten. 
ſively as he thinks proper. | | 

* I muſt not however forget the chief intended ſubjeqt 
of my letter, which is, to recommend to your readers the 
ſaxifrage as a plant proper to be intermixed with the grass 
of their meadows. | 

I have now in my holding above thirty acres of mea- 
dow land, which fortunately for me bear a graſs that need; 
no improvement ; though this I in part attribute to my 
having drained my land properly ſome years ago, ſince 
which the bite is much improved. 

« Amongſt this graſs in my meadows there grows a 
conſiderable quantity of ſaxifrage; which, in the opinion 
of all the dairy-men in my neighbourhood, is the reaſon 
my cheeſe is ſo particularly good. 

% Now I ſhould imagine that when a farmer has plowed 
up a foul meadow, and intends ſowing it with good graſs 
ſeed, it would be no difficult matter to procure a ſptink- 
ling of ſaxifrage-ſeed to mix with it: this would certain 
be of ſervice; and we ſhould not deſpiſe this excellent 
plant becauſe it is common, and not far-fetched : there is 
great plenty of it in the Netherlands, in their fineſt cow. 
paſtures ; and that I have often heard aſſigned as a reaſon 
for their having ſuch quantities of cheeſe of a ſuperior 
quality; though I muſt at the fame time own, I have in 
London taſted ſome Dutch cheeſe, ſtuffed full of cloves, 
which was not the beſt in the world ; but this might have 
been an accident, for they ſay their cheeſe is in general 
excellent. | | 

“ But, to return to my immediate ſubject, I would by 
all means recommend the propagation of the ſaxifrage 
plant in meadows, not only on account of its great uſe in 
improving the quality of cheeſe, and butter alſo, which it 
does, but becaufe it is a native of our iſland, and there 
is no danger of its fucceeding to the farmer's wiſh; 
which cannot be ſaid of every plant recommended for 
cultivation. | 

« But it muſt be remembered, that I do not recom- 
mend it to be cultivated alone; I never tried it in that 
manner : that it will thrive very well when mixed with good 
meadow graſs, daily experience convinces me; and this 
method it is I urge.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. I. pag, 472. 

The burnet, cultivated to ſo much advantage by Mr. 
Roque and others is a ſpecies of the ſaxifrage. See the 
article BURNET. | 

STONE, a hard ſolid body, neither molliable, fuſible 
by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed by ſucceflion of 
time in the bowels of the earth. | | 

M. Tournefort ſuppoſes that ſtones vegetate ; but M. 
Geoffray accounts for the origin and formation of ſtones 
in a different manner. He lays it down as a principle 
that all ſtones, without exception, have been fluid; or, 
at leaſt, a ſoft paſte, now dried and hardened : and on 
this principle he examines the formation of the different 
kinds of ſtones, and ſhews that the earth alone is ſuff- 
cient for the ſame, independant of all ſalts, ſulphurs, Kc. 

It has been argued, and is not yet determined, whether 
ſtones are hurtful, or beneficial, to arable lands. Exam- 
ples are not wanting on both ſides of the queſtion 3 though, 
in general, it ſeems rather to be carried for them. m | 
ever, nothing can excuſe leaving a ſtone in any. ground 
large as to interrupt the plough. If they are very large 
they ſhould be blown to pieces with gun-powder, an 
then be carried off. Some ſpots, very fertile in ſever : 
kinds of grain, ſeem to conſiſt of nothing but _ 
and inſtances are given of fields being rendered agen J 
taking away the ſtones which covered them. 11 
phraſtus accounts for this in a hot country, where 5 Fe E 
pened to the Corinthians, by ſaying, that the _— 
ter the earth from the ſcorching heat of the ſun, an 25 
by preſerve its moiſture. The ſame holds 7 55 PR 
our colder latitude, where the heat of the ſun 18 ot 1 
hurt us; and Mr. Evelyn is clearly of opinion! : 


. sf hoſe grounds 
bandmen rather impoveriſh, than edi Bott"; where 


; ; becaule 
corn is ſown, if they pick them off too minute) Lys is 


they thereby expoſe the land too much to the e 


3 ixture 01. 
heat and cold, Certain it is, that a moderate m 1250 


3 
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ſmall gravel preſerves the earth both warm and looſe, and 
revents too ſudden exhalations. But it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that there muſt be ſome farther reaſon, beyond what 
has yet been aſſigned, for the benefit ariſing from ſtones. 
The example already given of the ſtone uſed in Oxford- 
ſhire; and a remakable incident which happened to M. 
Du Hamel, give great room to think that the ſtones which 
are thus beneficial, are of the lime-ſtone or calcarious 
ind. - i 
or The ſtone which is uſed for building at Denainvil- 
liers, ſays M. Du Hamel, is very hard. It bears poliſhing 
like marble; and is here and there intermixed with ſhells, 
ſome of which are filled with a kind of oaker, and others 
contain a cryſtaline ſubſtance. This ſtone is very fit to 
make lime of. Some workmen, who were building about 
our houſe, cut pieces of this ſtone upon a graſs-plat. 
When they had done their work, the rubbiſh was cleared 
away, and nothing was left upon -the graſs but the duſt 
and very ſmall fragments, which had fallen from the ſtones 
in cutting them. The next year, the graſs grew ſur- 
priſingly thick in all the places where theſe ſtones had been 
cut, was much taller and greener than any where elſe, 
and preſerved its vigour for ſeveral years. One would 
ſcarcely have thought that ſo hard a ſtone, reduced to 
powder would have produced an effect like that of marle. 
The goodneſs of lime, as a manure, is, perhaps, chiefly 
owing to the fineneſs of the powder, to which the lime- 
ſtones are reduced by calcination. OP 

« This fact may help to clear up another, which cannot 
have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who attend to the differences 
of ſoils. They muſt have obſerved ſome grounds ſo 
thickly covered with ſtones, that ſcarce any thing elſe is 
ſeen after a heavy ſhower of rain. Yet ſome of theſe 
lands are very fertile, and produce fine wheat. I know 
not whether = miſtaken ; but I think I have obſerved 
that this fertility is found only in fields where thoſe ſtones 
are calcarious. It is very probable that the duſt which is 
formed by the mutual rubbing of theſe ſtones contributes 
to that fertility.” Culture des Terres, tom. V. pag. 220. 

The farmer may eaſily inform himſelf whether this be 
the caſe ; and if it is, he has a certain rule to go by in the 
management of ſtones ; viz. by trying with aqua fortis, 
or ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, as mentioned before, whether they 
are calcarious or not: for every ſtone on which the ſpirit 
does not efferveſce, is of no uſe, and therefore ſhould be 
removed, as an impediment to the neceſſary labour. 
However, the prudent huſbandman will make the experi- 
ment of clearing his land, firſt on a ſmall ſpot ; that he 
may be ſure of the ſucceſs, before he embarks in a greater 
expence. See the article LIME. 

STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of ſome 
commodities. | 

A ſtone of beef at London is the quantity of eight 
pounds; in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in the north 
| fixteen pounds, | 
A ſtone of wool, according to a ſtatute made in the 
eleventh year of the reign of Henry VII. is to weigh four- 
teen pounds, but in ſome places it is more, in others leſs; 
as in Glouceſterſhire fifteen pounds, in Herefordſhire 
twelve pounds, 

A ſtone, among horſemen, is the weight of fourteen 
pounds. 

STONY-LANDS, ſuch as are full of flints, pebbles, 
or ſmall fragments of free ſtone. 

Theſe lands, in many, places, yield good crops, and 
the general rule is, that in ſtiff and cold lands the ſtones 
ſhould be as carefully picked out as poſlible, but in light 
and dry grounds they ſhould be left. In Oxfordſhire the 
have great quantities of a lean earth, and a ſmall rubble 
tune, or a four ſort of land mixed with it; this is ſome- 
times very full of weeds, and ſometimes very clear of 
them. If they are weedy they fallow them late; but if 
they are ſcary, as they call it, that is, if they have a ſward 
upon them, they either fold them in winter, and add ſome 
hay-ſeed to the ſheep's dung, to bring up the graſs; or 
elſe they lay old thatch or ſtraw, and dung upon it: for 
they reckon that if thoſe lands have no ſward upon them 
before they are fallowed, they will by no means be brought 
to bear a good crop, but a great deal of May-weed, and 
Other uſeleſs weeds. In September, November, and De- 
cember, they fallow as the ſward directs them: if this be 
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done in either of the two laſt months, they call it a winter 
fallowing ; and never ſtir it again, till they plow it, an 
ſow it with barley; and thoſe lands are reckoned to do 
better than if finely tilled. They will bear wheat and 


meſlin in a kindly year, and large crops of barley, if they 


are well managed; and kept in good heart, | 
They always fallow theſe lands every other year, unleſs 


they ſow peas upon them; ſometimes they ſow them with 
lentils ; and, when they are quite worn out, they lay them 


down for clover or tey-graſs. 


rain. 


A correſpondent of the authors of the Muſcum Ruſti- 
cum, has given us the following method of ſtacking, or 
ſtooking corn to preſerve it from the wet, and in which 
ſituation it may remain in the field ſix weeks or two 
months, without any danger from the inclemency of the 


weather. | 


«© They ſet one ſheaf upright with the ears uppermoſt ; 
and round that they place a circle of many other ſheaves, ' 
with their ears uppermoſt, inclining on the firſt ſheaf; 
and when ſo placed they look like the figure of an extin- 


guiſher. | | ons A 1 
6 Then they lay an horizontal circle of ſheaves, with 


all the ears in the center, and cover thoſe ears with a looſe, 


ſheaf or two: | 


« Thus placed they are protected from all wet, and 
may remain in the fleld ſix weeks, or two months, as 


ſafe as in a barn; and this method of ſtacking has been 


adopted in Suſſex, Surry, Kent, and many other ſouthern 


counties, to the great benefit of the farmers and the public.“ 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. page 35. | 


In a ſubſequent number of the ſame work, the rev. Mr. 
Comber, of Eaſt- Newton, in Yorkſhire, has made ſome. 
remarks upon the above method of ſtooking, and alſo de- 


ſcribed the method followed in Yorkſhire. 


It is to be wiſhed, ſays he, that this gentleman had 


been more particular in his account. Ile does not tell us 
whether this ſtack, as he calls it, is made immediately after 
the wheat is gathered, or after it has had field -· room in 


ſome other manner, though this circumſtance is very ma- 


terial towards a right judgment of its uſefulneſs, and even 
of the expedition. He does not tell us, whether by a cir- 
cle of many other ſheaves he means a circle of one row of 
ſheaves, or of more, though this circumſtance too is very 
material. 8 


I will now give a ſhort; but, I hope, ſufficient de- 


ſcription of the method of ſtooking uſed in Yorkſhire, 
Ten ſheaves are diſpoſed in two rows, each row lean- 
ing againſt the other: then two ſheaves are laid on the 


top, ſo as to meet at the centre with their tails, and to 
ſlope downwards. 


Now to compare the methods, I muſt obſerve, firſt, that 


in your cerreſpondent's the ſheaves appear to be ſet ſo 
cloſe as toexclude a free courſe of air, moſt eſſential to give, 
preſerve, or reſtore, dryneſs to corn; whereas in ours, the 
air has a free courſe, whether it bear againſt one or other 
end of the ſtook, or even againſt either fide of it. 

„ Secondly, in your correſpondent's method, only ſome 
looſe ears are laid as a cover to the whole ſtook ; and thoſe 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed long to reſiſt the beating of 
the rain, but to tranſmit it to all, 'or many of the ears be- 
low them, which they are ſuppoſed to cover: and if we 
conſider what violent winds often viſit us in, and ſoon af- 
ter, the harveſt, we ſhall readily allow, that theſe looſe 


y | ears may reaſonably be expected to be blown off, and be- 


come no cover; nay, to be blown about and away, and 
often totally loſt ; whereas, in our method, the cloſeneſs 
and weight of two of the beſt ſheaves in the twelve may 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be a | 6 cover, and to continue 
by any wind, if carefully 


ſo, and hardly to be blown o 
laid on; at leaſt, not to be blown away, but ſo as ſoon to 
be replaced. | | | 

. 66 Thirdly, the flat poſition of your correſpondent's co- 
ver, muſt make it liable extremely to receive all the rain 
that deſcends, and tranſmit it to what lies beneath ; where- 
as the floping poſition of our cap ſheaves, neither expoſes 
them to receive directly, nor to retain, nor tranſmit the 
rain to the corn below, but to- throw it off, eſpecially as 


L 


the 


STOOKING, shock, or STACKING, the ſetting . 
the ſheaves into ſhocks, the better to guard it from the 
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the tails of the ſheaves, in which the ſtraw is thickeſt and | 


ſtrongeſt, receive the moſt of the rain, which can do them 
little or no harm, and eſpecially if the tails of theſe ſheaves 
be thruſt cloſely together. In ſhort, gentlemen, your cor- 
reſponpent's method ſeems to threaten that dreadful mala- 
dy, mow-burn, whilft ours gives the corn all poſſible guard 
againſt it, viz. acceſs of ſun and wine. | 
It is of great conſequence to the public, as well as 
individuals, to guard againſt every ſpecies of deſtruction to 
ſo valuable a crop as wheat is, in every ſtage, but more eſ- 
pecially in its laſt, in which almoſt all the expence is over: 
therefore, the above gentleman's aſſertion, that his method 


of ſtacking is adopted in Suflex, Surry, Kent, and many 


other ſouthern counties, made me more ſolicitous to exa- 
mine it; and ſince, on a fair compariſon with our York- 
ſhire method, it appears to have every diſadvantage, I 
perfuade myſelf I am doing my duty to my country by 
ſhewing to many counties a much better method than that 
which they have adopted. Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. 


_ | 
787 OMING of vine, is the putting bags of herbs, o 
other ingredients into it. See the article WIRE. 5 

' SFOOP, a poft fixed in the earth. 18 

STOT, a young bullock ; a ſteer. | 

- STOVES, in gardening, are buildings erected for the 
preſervation of tender exotic plants, which will not live in 
theſe northern countries, without artificial warmth in win-. 
ter. Theſe are built in different methods, according to 
the ingenuity of the artiſt, or the different purpoſes for 
which they are intended; but in England they are at pre- 
ſent reducible to two. 


The firſt is called a dry ſtove, being ſo contrived, that 


the flues through which the ſmoke paſtes ate either car- 
ried under the pavement of the floor, or elfe are erected 
in the back-part of the houſe, over each other, and are 
returned fix or eight times the whole lengrh of the ſtove. 
In theſe ſtoves the plants are placed on ſhelves of boards 
laid on a ſcaffold above each other, for: the-greater advan- 
tage of their ſtanding in ſight, and enjoying an equal ſhare 
of tight and air. In theſe ſtoves are commonly placed 
the tender ſorts of aloes, cereus's, euphorbiums, tithymals, 
and other ſucculent plants, which are impatient of moiſt- 
are in winter; and therefore require, for the moſt part, 
fo be kept in a ſeparate ſtove, and not placed among trees, 
or herbaceous plants, which preſpire freely, and thereby 
often cauſe a damp air in the houſe, which is imbibed 
by the ſucculent plants, to their no ſmall prejudice. 
T heſe ſtoves may be regulated by a thermometer, ſo as 
not to over-heat them, nor to let the plants, ſuffer by cold; 
in order to which all ſuch plants, as require nearly the 
fame degree of heat, ſhould be placed by themſelves in a 
ſeparate: houſe ; for, if in the ſame ſtove there are plants 
placed of many different countries, which require as many 
different heats, by making the houſe warm enough for 
ſome plants; others, by having too much heat, are drawn 
_ and ſpoiled. 5 15 l i : 
The other ſorts of ſtoves are commonly called bark 
. loves, to diſtinguiſh them from the dry ſtoves already 
mentioned. Theſe have a large pit, nearly the length of 
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in that caſe, it will be proper to make a partition of glaſs 
in the middle, and to have two tan-pits, that there ma 
be two different heats: for plants from different countties 
for the reaſons before given in the account of dry ſtoves : 
and were I to erect a range of ſtoves, they ſhould be all 
built in one, and only divided with glals partitions, at 
leaſt the half way towards the front; which will be of 
great advantage to the plants,. becauſe they may have the 
air in each diviſion ſhifted by ſliding the glaſſes of the par. 
titions, or by opening the glaſs-door, which ſhould be 
made between each diviſion, for che more eaſy paſſage 
from one to the other. . = 
This ftove ſhould be raifed above the level of the ground 
in proportion to the dryneſs of the place; for, if it be built 
on a moiſt ſituation, the whole ſhould be placed upon the 
top of the ground; fo that the briek- work, in the front 
muſt be raifed three feet above the ſurface, which is the 
depth of the bark-bed, whereby none of the bark will be 
in danger of lying in water; but, if the ſoil be dry, the 
brick-work in front need not be more than one foot above- 
ground, and the pit may be ſunk two feet. below the ſur- 
face. Upon the topof this brick-work, in front, muſt be 
laid the plate of. timber, into which the wood-work of the 
frame is to be mortiſed ; and the upper timber. in front 
muſt be placed four feet aſunder, or ſomewhat more, which 
is the proportion of the width of the glaſs-doors or ſaſhes: 
theſe ſhould be about fix. feet and an half, or ſeven feet 
long, and placed upright.z but from the top of theſe ſhould 
be ſloping glaſſes, which ſhould reach within three feet of 
the back of the ſtove, where there ſhould be a ſtrong crown- 
piece of timber placed, in which there ſhould be a groove 
made for the glafles to flide into. The wall in the back- 
part of the ſtove. ſhould be at leaſt thirteen inches thick; 
, but eighteen inches is ſtil} better; becauſe, the thicker the 
out-fide wall is built, the more the heat of the flues will be 
kept in the houſe; and carried vp, about nine feet above 
the ſurface of the bark- bed; and, from the top of this wal}, 
there ſhould. be a ſloping roof to the crown-piece where the 
glaſſes ſlide in. This crown-piece ſhould be about fix- 


which will give a ſufficient declivity, to the floping glafles 
to catry off the wet, and be of a reaſonable height for 
containing many tall plants. The back-roof may be ilated, 
covered with lead, or tiled, according to the fancy of the 

owner: for the manner of this outſide building is often 

very various, and differently built. | 

- In the front of the houſe there ſhould be- a walk, about 

eighteen or twenty inches wide, for the conveniency of 

walking; next to which the bark pit muſt: be placed, 

which ſhould be in width proportionable to the breadth 

of the houſe: if the houſe is twelve feet wide, which 1s 

a due proportion, the pit may be ſeven feet wide; and be- 

hind the pit ſhould be a walk eighteen inches wide, to.pa!s 

in order to water the plants, &c. then there will be 

twenty-two inches left next the back-wall, to ere the 

ues, which muſt be al} raiſed above the top of the ba- 

bed; theſe flues ought to be one foot wide in the cleat, 

that they may not be too ſoon ſtopped with the ſoot ; and 

the lower flue, into which the ſmoke firſt enters from thefire, 


the houſe, three feet deep, and ſix or ſeven feet wide, ac- I ſhould be two feet deep in the clear; and this may be co- 


cording to the breadth of the houſe ; which pit is filled 
with freſh tanners bark, to make an hot-bed; and in this 
bed the pots of the moſt tender exotic trees, and herbace- 
ous plants, are plunged: the heat of this bed being mo- 
derate, the roots of the plants are always kept in action; 
and the moiſture, detained by the bark, keeps the fibres 
of their roots in a ductile ſtate, which, in the dry ſtove, 
where they are placed on ſhelves, are ſubject to dry too 
faſt, to the great injury of the plants. In theſe ſtoves, if 
they are rightly contrived, may be preſerved the moſt ten- 
der exotic trees and plants, which, before the uſe of the 
bark was introduced, were thought impoſſible to be kept 
in England; but, as there is ſome ſkill required in the 
ſtructure of both theſe ſtoves, we ſhall deſcribe them as 
intelligibly as poſſible, particularly the bark ſtove; by 
which it is hoped every curious perſon will be capable of 
directing his workmen in their ſtructure, 


The dimenſion of this ſtove ſhould be proportioned to | 


the number of plants intended to be preſerved, or the par- 
ticular fancy of the owner; but their length ſhould not 
exceed forty feet, unleſs there are two fire-places; and, 


vered either with caſt iron plates, or broad tiles; over this 
the ſecond flue muſt be returned back again, which ma) 
be eighteen inches deep, and covered on the top as before ; 
and fo, in like manner, the flues may be returned obe 
each other three or four times, that the heat may be ſpent 
before the ſmoke paſſes off. The thickneſs of the wall in 
front of theſe flues need not be more than four inches; but 
it muſt be well jointed with mortar, and plaiſtered within- 
ſide ro prevent the ſmoke from getting into the houſe; 25 
the out- ſide ſhould be faced with mortar, and . 
with a coarſe cloth, to keep the mortar from cracking» : 
is practiſed in ſetting up coppers. If this be carefully done 
there will be no danger of the ſmoke entering the 200 
which cannot be too carefully avoided ; for there is no p 
more injurious to plants than ſmoke, which wil © x 
them to drop their leaves; and, if it continue long in 
houſe, will entirely deſtroy them. | J. or.in 

The fire-place may be made either at one es |, 
the middle, according as there is moſt conveolency 5 


nd 
wherever it is placed, it ſhould have a ſhed over e. hh 


not be expoſed to the open air; for it will be ice , 0 


2 


teen feet high from the ſurface of the bark- bed or floor, 
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to make the fire burn equally, where the wind has full 
ingreſs to it; and it will be troableſome to attend the fire 
in wet weather, where it is expoſed to the rain. | 
The conttivance of the furnace muſt be according to 
the fuel which is deſigned to burn; but, as turf is the beſt 
firing for ſtoves, where it ean be had, becaufe it burns 
more moderately, and laſts longer, than any other ſort of 


fuel, and ſo requires leſs attendance, I ſhall deſcribe a pro- 


r fort of furnace for — np 1 3 | 
The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within the 
houſe, which will be a great addition to the heat; and the 


front wall on the outſide of the fire place, next the ſhed, | 


ſhould be three bricks thick, the better to prevent the heat 
from coming out that way. The door of the furnace, 'at 
which the fuel is put in, muſt be as ſmall as conveniently 
may be to admit of the fuel ; and this door ſhould be placed 
near the upper part of the furnace, and made to fhut as 
cloſe as poſſible; ſo that there may but little of the heat 
paſs off through it. This furnace ſhould be about twenty 
inches deep, and ſixteen inches ſquare at bottom; but 
may be ſloped off on every ſide, ſo as to be two feet ſquare 
at the top; and under this furnace ſhould be a place for 
the aſhes to fall into, whieh. fnould be about a foot deep, 
and as wide as the bottom of the furnace: this ſhould alſo 
have an iron door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible; but juſt over 
the aſh-hole, above the bars which ſupport the fuel, 
ſhould be a ſquare hole about four inches wide, to let in 
air to make the fire burn: this muſt alſo have an iron 
frame, and a door to ſhut cloſe when the fire is perfectly 
lighted, which will make the fuel laſt the longer, and the 
heat will be more moderate. e 
The top of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the top 
of the bark- bed, that the loweſt flue may be above the 
fire; ſo that there may be a greater draught for the ſmoke ; 
and the furnace ſhould be covered with a large iron plate, 
cloſely cemented to the brick-work, to prevent the ſmoke 
from getting out; or it may be arched over with bricks ; 
but you ſhould be very careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark - bed; for the heat of the fire 
will, by its long continuance, dry the bark, ſo that it will 
loſe its virtue, and be in danger of taking fire; to prevent 
which, it will be the beſt method to continue an hollow 
between the brick-work of the fire and that of the pit, 
about eight inches wide; which will effectually prevent 
any damage ariſing from the heat of the fire; and there 
ſhould be no wood-work placed any where neat the flues, 
or the fire-place, becauſe the continual heat of the ſtove 
may in time dry-it fo much, as to cauſe it to take fire; 
which ought to be very carefully guarded againſt. | 
The entrance into this ftove ſhould be either from a 
green-houſe, the dry ſtove, or elfe through the fled 
where the fire is made, becauſe, in cold weather, the front- 
glaſſes muſt not be opened. . 2 
The other ſort of ſtove, which is commonly called the 
dry ſtove, as was before ſaid, may be either built with 


upright and floping glaſſes at the top, in the ſame manner, 


and after the fame model of the bark- ſtove; or elſe the 
front glaſſes, which ſhould run from the floor to the ciel- 
ing, may be laid floping, to an angle of forty-five degrees, 
the better to admit the rays of the ſur in ſpring and au- 
tumn: the latter method has been chiefly followed by 
moſt perſons who have built this ſort of ſtoves: but, were 
to have the contrivance of a ſtove of this kind, I would 
have it built after the model of the bark-ſtove, with up- 
right glaſſes in front, and floping glaſſes over them, becauſe 
this will more eaſily admit the ſun at all the different ſea- 
ſons; for, in ſummer, when the ſun is high, the to 
glafles will admit the rays to ſhine 'almoſt all over the 
houſe ; and, in winter, when the ſun is low, the front 
glaſſes will admit its rays ; whereas, when the glaſſes are 


laid to any declivity in one direction, the rays of the ſun | 


will not fall directly thereon above a foreniphit in autumn, 
and about the ſame time in ſpring ; and, during the other 
parts of the year, they will fall obliquely thereon ; and, in 


ſummer, when the ſun is high, the rays will not reach | 


above five or ſix feet from the glaſſes. 
Beſides, the plants placed towards the back-part of the 
ouſe will not thrive in the ſurnmer-ſeaſon for want of 
Hr; whereas, when there are ſloping glaſſes at the top, 
which run within four feet of the · back of the houſe; thefe, 
y 8 2 down in hot weather, will let in perpen- 
3 | 


with the 


STR 


dicular alr to all the platits; and, of how much ſervice this 
is to alt fort of plants, oo one who has had opportu- 
= of obferving the growth of plants in a ſtove, will 
eaſily judge: for, when plants are placed under cover of 4 
cieling, they always tut themſel ves towards the ait and 
light, and thereby grow crooked; and if, in order to 
preſerve them ſtraight, they ate turned every week, they 
will nevertheleſs grow: weak, and look pale and ſickly, 


like a perſon ſhut up in a dungeon; for which! reaſons, I 


am ſure, whoever has made trial of both ſorts of ſtoves, 
will readily join with me to recommend the model of the 
barłæ · ſtove for every purpoſe. Miller's Gard. Didt. 
STOVER, fodder for cattteQ. : 
STOUND, a wooden veſſel to put ſmall. beer in. 
1 e the handle of a pail; alfo a ſhock of twelve 
r | 3 
STOWRE, a round of a ladder; a hedge- ſtake; alſo 
the ſtaves in the ſides of a waggon, in which the eve- rings 
are faſtened. e Goats e 


STRAIN, or SpR Arx, a violent extetifioh of the finews 


or tendons of ſome muſcle, where by the tendinous fibres 
are overftretched, and fometimes ruptured, or broken. 
To form therefore ia true idea of theſe diſordets, let us 


firſt conſider every _— and tendon, as compoſed of 


ſpringy elaſtic fibres, which have a proper power of their 
own, to contract and extend themſelves: or, to make their 
action more familiar, let us compare them to a piece of 
catgut, that we may the better judge with what propriety 
oily medicines are directed for their cure. Thus then, if 
by a violent extenſion of this catgut, you had ſo over- 
ſtretched it, as to deſtroy its ſpringineſs or elaſticity, and 
was inclined to recover its loſt tone; would you for that 
purpoſe think of ſoaking it in oi? And is not the method 
of treating ſtrains, or ovetffretched muſcles and tendons, 
full as prepoſterous, when you bathe or ſoak them if oll 
medicines, at a time that they want reftringetits to brace 
them up? Vet cuſtom has ſo eſtabliſhed this practice, and 
fallatious experience ſeemingly fo confirmed it, that it 
would be a difficult taſk to cotivince the. illiterate, and pre- 
judiced, of the abſurdity ; who, by attributing effects to 
wrong cauſes, are led into this error, and the oils uſurp 
the reputation that is due only to reſt and quiet: they 
ſeem however to be aware of the ill conſequences, by their 


adding the hot oils, as "ſpike, turpentine, and origanum ; 


which, though they iti ſome, meaſure guard againſt the 
too ſuppleing quality of the otfier oils; yet the treatment 
is ftill too relaxing to be of real ſervice. 5 


And indeed in all violent ſtrains of either tendon or 


muſcles, whatever opinion we may entertain of bathing 
and anointing with favourite noſtrums, which often ſuc- 
ceed in flight caſes, whiete perhaps bandage alone would 
have done; yet it is the latter, with proper reſting the re- 
laxed fibres, till they have thoroughly recovered their 
tone, that are the chief things to be depended on ; and 
frequently ſome months are neceſſary for effedt the cure. 

All violent ſtrains of the ligaments, which connect the 
bones together, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh; require time, 
and turning out to graſs," to perfect a recovery. External 
applications can avail but little here, the parts. affected 
laying too deep, and ſo ſurrounded with muſcles, that me- 
dicine cannot penetrate to them. The ſooner in theſe 
caſes, a horſe is turned out to graſs, the better, as the gen- 
tle motion in the held will prevent the ligaments and joint 
oil, from thickening, and of courſe the joint itſelf from 
growing ſtiff; nor do I believe that firing, ſo commonly 
practiſed in this cafe, is of half the conſequence as reſt, 


p | and turning out for a conſiderable time; which by the bye, 


is always adviſed at the fame time the horſe is fired.” I 

could not avoid ſaying thus much, in order to ſhew the 

yu advantages of reſt in all ſtrains, and that no horſe 
Id be worked till he is thoroughly recovered, 


' When a horſe's ſhoulder is overſtrained; he does not 


put out that leg as the other, but to prevent pain, ſets the 
ſound foot hardly on the ground, to ſave the other; even 
though he be turned ſhort on the lame fide, which motion 
tries him the moſt of any. When tro: ted in hand, inſtead 
of putting his leg forward in a right line, he forms a circle 
ame leg; and when he ſtands in the ſtable, that 

leg is advanced before the other. | 
In order to cure this lameneſs, firſt bleed him, and let 


the whole ſhoulder be well bathed three times a day with 


7D f . bot 


wood, bay-leaves, and roſemary, to a quart of which may 
be added half a pint of ſpirit of wine. 


from wind, or taking cold; for the ſtrangury alſo, and as] | | | 
a cordial ; one ounce, or more, may be taken for a doſe, f if often very difficult, tedious, and uncertain, In either 
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hot verjuice or vinegar, in which may be diſſolved a piece 
of ſoap; but if the lameneſs continues without ſwelling, or 
inflammation, after reſting two or three days, let the muſ- 
cles be well rubbed for a conſiderable time, to make them 
penetrate, with good opodeldoch, or either of the follow- 
ing mixtures : | 


Take camphorated ſpirits of wine two ounces; oil of 
turpentine one ounce ; this proportion will prevent 
the hair coming off. | 


+ "ol 


Take the beſt vinegar half a pint ; ſpirit of vitriol, 
and camphorated ſpirit of wine, of each two ounces, 


When the ſhoulder is very much ſwelled, it ſhould be 
fomented with woollen cloths (large enough to cover the 
whole) wrung out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine; or a 
fomentation prepared with a ſtrong decoction of worm- 


_ - 


A rowel in the point of the ſhoulder in this caſe often 
does great ſervice; eſpecialty if the ſtrain has been very 
violent, and the ſwelling very large; but as to boring up 
the ſhoulder with a hot iron, and afterwards inflating it, is 
both a cruel and abſurd treatment; and the pegging up 
the ſound foot, or ſetting on a patten ſhoe, to bring the 
lame ſhoulder on a ftretch, is a moſt prepoſterous prac- 
tice, and directly calculated to render a horſe incurably 
lame; for it can only be neceſſary in caſes the very oppo- 
ſite to this, where the muſcles have been long contracted, 
and we want to ſtretch them out. 


Where poultices can be applied they are at firſt un- 


doubtedly very effectual, after bathing with hot vinegar 
or verjuice, and are to be preferred greatly to cold charges, 
which by drying ſo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff and un- 
eaſy ; let them be prepared with oatmeal, rye-flower, or 
bran boiled up in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, 
with lard enough to prevent their growing ſtiff; and when 
by theſe means the inflammation and ſwelling is brought 
down, bathe the part twice a day with either of the above 
mixtures, opodeldoch, or camphorated ſpirits of wine; 
and rowl the part three or four inches, both above and be- 
low, with a ſtrong linnen rowler, of about two fingers 
width; which will contribute not a little to the recovery, 
by bracing up the relaxed tendon; and perhaps is more to 
be depended on than the applications themſelves. 

As opodeldoch is variouſly made, and thoſe uſually fold 
in the ſhops, do not ſeem ſo well calculated for horſes, we 
ſhall inſert the following, as better adapted to this pur- 

ſe, and recommend it to be kept ready prepared for the 
uſe of the ſtable; it being not only very proper for the 
above uſe, but for bruiſes, cold ſwellings, benumbed 
parts, and for diſperſing many other ſuch ſort of tumors : 
it may occaſionally alſo be given internally for the gripes 


in a pint of ale. 


Take Jamaica pepper four ounces, winters bark, car- 
raway ſeeds, laurel, and juniper berries bruiſed, 
of each two ounces; roſemary, marjoram, and la- 
vender flowers, of each one ounce ; rectified ſpirit 
of ' wine, three pints ; let them digeſt in a warm 
place ten days, then ſtrain off the tincture, and 
diſlolve in it Venice ſoap a pound and a half; cam- 


STR 


rit of wine and oil of amber, in which is diſſolved as much 
camphor as the ſpirits will take up, and rowl up the ten. 
don with a proper bandage, or laced ſtocking ; which laſt 


where there is a diſpoſition to the greaſe, or other ſwe]- 
lings of the limbs, from weak and relaxed fibres. Cur. 
riers ſhavings wetted with vinegar have been found uſeful 
for this purpoſe ; as has alſo tar and ſpirit of wine: but 


wy the caſe will demand bliſtering, firing, and proper 
reſt. | | Ne Ia 

Strains of the knees and paſterns ariſe frequently from 
kicks, or blows ; if they are much ſwelled, apply firſt the 
poultices ; and when the ſwelling is abated, bathe with 
the above, or the following. | 


*. 


Take vinegar one point; camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, four ounces; white vitriol, diſſolved in a 
little water two drams. | | 


Or, 


Take the whites of three or four eggs, beat them 
into a froth with a ſpoon ; to which add an ounce 
of roach allum finely powdered ; ſpirit of turpen- 


tine, and wine, of each half an ounce; mix them 
well together. 


The following is alſo much recommended by the French 
writers, and has been found very ſucceſsful in ſome old 
ſtrains, when other remedies have failed. 


Take one pound of tar, and two of rectified ſpirit of 
wine, ftir them together over a fire till they incor- 
porate (but take care the flame does not catch the 

ſpirits) then add two ounces of bole finely pow- 

dered; and a ſufficient quantity of oatmeal to bring 

it to the conſiſtence of a poultice; to which add 

| lard enough to prevent its growing dry ; apply it 
ſpred on cloth twice a day. 


As great weakneſs remains in the paſterns after violent 
ſtrains, the beſt method is to turn the horſe out to gras till 
he is perfectly recovered; when this cannot be complied 
with, the general way is to bliſter and fires 

When a horſe is lame in the ſtifle, he generally treads 
on his toe, and cannot ſet the heel to the ground. Treat 
him at firſt with the vinegar and cooling reſtringents; but 
if a large ſwelling with puffyneſs enſues, foment it well 
with the diſcutient fomentation till it diſperſes; and then 
bathe the part with any of the above medicines. 

A lameneſs in the whirle bone and hip, is diſcovered by 
the horſe's dragging his leg after him, and dropping back- 
ward on his heel when he trots. If the muſcles of the 
hip are only injured, this kind of lameneſs is cured eaſil); 
but when the ligaments of the joint are affected, the cure 


" 


caſe, at firſt bathe the parts well with the cooling medi- 
eines, four or five times a day; in the muſcular ſtrain, this 
method alone may ſucceed, but in the ligamentous, it is 
reſt and time only can reſtore the injured parts to their prc- 
per tone. 3 „ 
Strains in the hock are to be treated by ſoaking the parts 
with coolers and repellers; but when the ligaments ate 
hurt, and they are attended with great weakneſs and pain, 


uſe the fomentation. If dneſs ſhould remain on the 
phor three ounces; Barbadoes tar four ounces; e fomentation. If a hardneſs ſhou 


oil of turpentine ſix ounces; oil of amber two 
ounces; mix and make a liniment. | 


outſide, it may be removed by repeated bliſtering ; if with- 
in, it may be out of the power of any external applica- 


jo i re; e joi fired gent! 
In Strains of the coffin joint that have not been diſco- tions to remove; however the joint ſhould be fired gent 


vered in time, there will grow ſuch a ſtiffneſs in the joint, 


that the horſe will only touch the ground with his toe ; 


and the joint cannot be played with the hand; the only 
method here is repeated bliſtering, and then firing ſuper- 


ficially. 


with ſmall razes or lines pretty cloſe together, and then 
covered with a mercurial plaiſter. To the diſcutient fo- 
mentation above mentioned may be added crude ſal armo- 
niac, with a handful of wood-aſhes boiled in it. | 
The bliſtering ointment for the above purpoſes May 4 
found under the article SPAVIN ; but the ſublimate ſhoul 


Strains of the back ſinews are very common, and are] be omitted. 


eaſily diſcovered by the ſwelling, which extends ſometimes 


The firing uſed for the ſtrengthening relaxed ſine vs or 


from the back fide of the knee down to the heel, but for | tendons, ſhould act only on the ſkin, which by _ 
the moſt part the horſe ſets that leg before the other. The| ing and hardening it all round the ſinews, compre es t 


tendon ſhould be well bathed three or four times a day 


more firmly like a bandage. See the article FIRING» 


with hot vinegar; and if much ſwelled, apply the paul-| Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 224. 


tices above recommended; and when the ſwelling is down, 


- 


| STRANGLES, 


bathe with the mixtures above, or with camphorated ſpi. 


properly fitted to the limb, might be wore to great advan. 
tage; not only in theſe ſort of injuries, but in moſt others, 


where the tendon has ſuffered by repeated injuries of this 
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hood. 


- STRANGLES, a diſtemper to which colts and young 
horſes are very ſubject; and begins with a ſwelling be- 
tween the jaw-bones, which ſometimes extends to the 
muſcles of the tongue; and is attended with fo great heat, 
pain, and inflammation, that ſometimes till matter is form- 
ed, the horſe ſwallows with the utmoſt difficulty. 
The ſymptoms are extraordinary heat and feveriſhneſs, 
with a painful cough, and a great inclination to drink 
without being able; ſome horſes loſing their appetite in- 
tirely, others eating but qt nog of the pain which 
chewing and ſwallowing occaſions : when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw-bones, it is much longer 
in coming.to matter than when more to the middle ; when 
it ariſes among the glands, and divides into ſeveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it breaks in different 
places; and when it forms upwards on the wind. pipe and 
gullet, there is ſometimes danger of ſuffocation, unleſs the 
ſwelling ſoon breaks. But the moſt dangerous kind is, 
when, beſides the above ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the 
noſe; this by ſome is called the baſtard ſtrangles. 
As this diſorder ſeems to be critical, the moſt approved 
method is to affiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings to ma- 
turity, by keeping them conſtantly moiſt with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the head and neck with a warm 
But as all ſwellings in glandular parts ſuppurate 
ſlowly, the following poultice may be applied hot twice a 
day: it is alſo a. very proper one to ripen, or bring any 
other ſwelling to matter. Ts | 


Take leaves of marſhmallows ten handfuls ; white 
lilly-root half a pound; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed 
bruiſed, of each four ounces : boil them in two 
| quarts of water till the whole is pulpy, and add 
four ounces of ointment of marſhmallows, and a 
ſufficient quantity of hogs-lard, to prevent its 
growing {tiff and dry. | 


In five or ſix days, by theſe means, the matter is gene- 
rally formed, and makes its way through the ſkin ; and if 
the diſcharge is made freely and with eaſe, the opening 
need not be inlarged ; but ſhould be dreſſed with the fol- 
lowing ointment ſpread on tow, (till continuing the poul- 
tice: over it to promote the digeſtion, and prevent any re- 
maining hardneſs. ge BP | 


Take rofin and Burgundy pitch, of each a pound 
and a half; honey and common turpentine, each 
eight ounces; yellow wax four ounces: hogs- 
lard one pound; verdigreaſe finely powdered one 
ounce: melt the ingredients together, but do not 
put in the verdigreaſe, till removed from the fire; 
and it ſhould be ſtirred in by degrees, till the whole 

is grown ſtiff and cool. | 


- Tf the fever and inflammation run high, and the ſwelling 
be ſo ſituated as to endanger ſuffocation, a moderate quan- 
tity of blood muſt be taken away, and the remainder 
diluted with plenty of water gruel, or warm water, 
maſhes, &c. a 

The running at the noſe, which often attends the ſtran- 
gles, is dangerous; eſpecially if it continues after the 

have ripened and broke, as the horſe will be greatly weak- 
ened thereby. To prevent this waſte and decay, give him 
every day for ſome time an ounce of Jeſuits bark ; or a 
ſtrong decoQion of guaiacum ſhavings, which hath been 


found extreamly beneficial in reſtraining theſe glandular 


diſcharges when too liberal, and in drying up ulcers of all 

kinds in horſes. Sze the article GLANDERS. N 
If a hardneſs remains after the ſores are healed up, the 

may be anointed with the mercurial ointment; and when 


the horſe has recovered his ſtrength, purging will be neceſ- 


ſary. | 
3 STRANGURV, a diſeaſe incident to cattle, conſiſt- 
ing in a difficulty of making urine, attended with great 
pain. See the article KIDNEY. 

STRAW, the ſtalk on which corn grows, and from 
which it is thraſhed. See the articles DunG and Rick. 


STRAWBERRY, the name of a well-known plant, | 


cultivated in gardens for its fruit. | | 

| Strawberries may be raiſed from ſeeds; for by that means 
it is that we have obtained the ſcarlet ſtrawberry, which 
is a native of Virginia; the hauiboy, originally an Ame- 
rican plant; and the Chili ſtrawberry, which was firſt 


brought into Europe by M. Frezier, à French engineer : 
but the common, and moſt expeditious way of propagat- 
ing them is from their runners, which eaſily take root at 
their joints, and there form plants, which, in two or 
three months, are fit to be cut off and tranfplanted. Tho fe 
which root earlieſt in the ſpring, and neareſt to the mo- 
ther plant, are the fitteſt for this purpoſe : and the beſt 
time for removing them is in October, that they may get 
new roots before the hard froſt ſets in, They ſhould never 
be taken from old neglected beds, where the plants have 
been ſuffered to run into a multitude of ſuckers, nor from 
any but the moſt fruitful plants. SHES, 184 FH 

| The ground in which they are planted muſt be well dug, 
and very carefully cleared of weeds; and when it is 
levelled, it ſhould be marked out into beds three feet and 
an half, or at moſt four feet wide, leaving a path way of 
two feet, or two feet and an half broad between them. 
Theſe paths are neceſſary for the convenience of ga- 
thering the fruit, for weeding and dreſſing of the beds; 


and, which is of eſſential conſequence to plants that re- 


main ſo long in the ground as theſe do, to be frequent! 

dug up, in order to lay fine freſh earth to the roots of the 
plants. Of the wood ſtrawberry, which is a native of 
this iſland, but of the ſmalleſt growth of any, though 
greatly improved, both as to ſize and flavour, by culture 
in the garden, four rows may be planted, in a quincunx 
order, at about eight inches from each other in the rows, 
and a foot diſtance from row to row, in the beds that are 
four feet wide: but three rows in a bed three feet wide 
will do much better, becauſe theſe will be more benefited 
by the digging of the alleys. The ſcarlet ſtrawberty muſt 
be planted at a foot diſtance every way, and the hautbo 

at ſixteen. inches. The Chili ſtrawberry, which is the 
largeſt. of all, muſt be ſet at about. two feet diſtant from 
plant to plant. This laſt is found to ſucceed beſt under 


the ſhade of trees, in a very ſtrong brick earth, ap- 


proaching nearly to clay : but it ſeldom perfects its fruit 
here, ſo as to anſwer the trouble of cultivation. In 
Chili, where it grows wild, the fruit of the larger ſort (for 
there are two kinds, but neither of them fit for the oben 
air in this country) is as big as a wall- nut, but not ſo 
well taſted as our own ſtrawber rie. 
If the winter prove ſevere, ſome old tanner's bark, or 
if that cannot be eaſily procured, ſaw- duſt, ſea - coal aſhes, 
or decayed leaves of trees, ſhould- be ſpread: over the ſur- 
face of the bed, between the plants, to keep out the froſt. 
This care is abſolutely neceſſary to the Chili ſtrawberry, 
which is frequently killed in hard winters. 
In the ſpring, after the danger of hard froſt is over, the 
ground between the plants in the beds ſhould be forked 
with a narrow three pronged fork, to looſen it and break 
the clods : and if the tan, or other covering, which was 
laid on in the autumn, is then mixed with and buried in the 
earth, it will be of ſervice to the plants, eſpecially in ſtrong 
land. A covering of moſs ſpread over the beds about the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, will. not 
only keep the ground moiſt, by preventing the drying 
winds of the ſpring from penetrating it, and thereby con- 
tribute greatly to ſecure a good crop of fruit; but it will 


„ * 1 
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| alſo preſerve the fruit clean from that grit which is often 


thrown up by heavy rains after it is full grown, to the 
great detriment. of its flavour, becauſe it muſt then be 
waſhed before it can be eaten. When the plants begin 
to flower, they muſt be watered very plentifully if the 
ſeaſon is dry, and great care muſt be taken to keep them 
clear from weeds. At Michaelmas, the beds ſhould be 
forked again, the weeding ſhould be repeated carefully, 
the alleys ſhould be dug, and the weeds buried in them, 
all the ſtrings or runners muſt be taken from the roots, 
and the plants ſhould be thinned, by pulling up the weak- 
eſt, wherever they ſtand too cloſe together. The throw- 
ing of a little fine earth over them, at that time, will 
alſo greatly ſtrengthen their roots. | | 

As theſe beds ſeldom continue good above three years, 
in the common way of managing them (though Mr. Mil- 
ler, with greater care and judgment than is uſually ex- 
erted, has made them remain in perfection four or five 
years), and as they yield but little fruit the firſt-year ; it is 
neceſlary to new plant ſome freſh ground every third year. 
When this is done, the old beds may be deſtroyed, and 


the ground converted to ſome cther uſe, aſter the new 


Ones 


STU 


ones have had one year's growth. But that ſtrawberry 
beds may be made to yield good crops even for ſome years 
longer than the abovementioned uſual term of their dura- 
tion, is perhaps more than probable, if they are cultivated 
according to the principles of what is called the new 
huſbandry. 6 | gt) 

The indefatigable M.-de Chateauvieux, among his nu- 
merous and judicious trials of that huſbandry, upon dif- 
ferent plants, applied it to ſtrawberries, of which he 
planted ſeveral beds of well and deeply looſened earth, 
ſix feet wide, with ſingle rows. The vigour of the 
plants, the largeneſs of their leaves, and the very great 
number of their rote, though cultivated only by ſtirring 
of the ground with the horſe-hoe, without the leaſt help 
of dung, manure of any kind, or watering even in the 
drieft weather, gave him room to expect, before the firſt 
ſummer was over, that their fruit would be very large and 
plentiful the next year: nor was he diſappointed ; for in 
1754, Which was their ſecond year, his ſtrawberries were 
admirable, extremely large, finely ſcented, and of a very 
high flavour. He continued the ſame method in 1755 
and 1756, and with the ſame ſucceſs as before. In ſhort, 
though the year 1755 was ſo extremely hot and dry, that 
no watering could well ſuffice to keep alive the plants that 
were managed in the common way; theſe remained con- 
ſtantly green, and in great vigour, and their fruit was, in 
every reſpect, finer than that on which the utmoſt care was 
beſtowed in his kitchen garden. | 

An ingenious writer in the Muſeum Ruſticum has 
obliged. the world with the following method of cultivating 
trayberries, V FOTO 

& I have them, fays he, of ſeveral kinds; and the fruit, 
in the ſeaſon, is in great perfection, being large, and poſ- 
ſeſſing a fine flavour. [Theſe I procure. with no great 
— or difficulty in the cultivation. 5 

« J plant them in regular rows on beds three feet wide. 
The ſoil I chuſe for them is a good, natural, freſh, rich 
loam : the leſs it requires of manure the better, the fruit 


being the ſweeter and finer. OW LT Ree; OT 2149 
mentioned, I plant three 


£ 


4 On each of theſe beds above 
rows of plants, in quincunx order, at fifteen. inches diſ- 
tance every way; and I rather chuſe to plant them each 
on a little hillock, as it were, ſomething in imitation of 


R 


ween the beds are n the ſarne width. A 


„ My next care is, by frequent hoeing, to keep. my 


plants as clear from weeds as poſhble, by which they are 
ſure to be ſupplied with plenty of nouriſhment; a. matter 


of great conſequence, particularly when the fruit is ſet, as 


then they require moſt, and the weeds are alſo. at that ſea- 
ſon. moſt luxuriant: I therefore then ſtir the earth with 
the hoe often, which anſwers, as I ſaid before, a double 
& Jobſerve to keep my plants as clear as poſſible from 
runners; by which means my fruit is larger, and ſooner 
ripe, than it would otherwiſe be. erty abc j 
6 When my ſtrawberry plants have borne fruit two ſuc- 
ceſſive years on the beds, I get the alleys, or; intervals, 
dug up and prepared, into which I tranſplant them in the 


ſame manner they were planted in the firſt-mentioned beds, | 


which then become in their turn the intervals. 2 3 

Here they remain two years more, when I again re- 
move them into freſh land prepared for the purpoſe, in 
this manner never letting them bear fruit more than two 
years in ohe ſpot. Wed MAL Sg Wd 

“ J cannot eaſily deſcribe to you the great benefit this 
method of management is of to the plants, which are 
eatly invigorated, and the fruit prodigiouſly im- 


— 4. 


th in point of ſize and flavour, inſomuch that 


they appear to be quite of a different nature from thoſe of 


my neighbours, who firſt furniſhed me with the plants.?“ 
STRAWBERRY-TREFOIL. See the article TRx- 
FOIL. 0 . ne | 
STRICKLE, the whet-ſtone placed upon the extre- 
tremity of the ſhaft of a ſcythe. RK : 
STRIKE, a buſhel, or four pecks of cor, 
STRINGHALT, a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting in a 


twitching and ſnatching up of the hinder leg much higher | 


than the other. 
STUBBLE, the 
reaper. 
3 


ftalks of corn left in the field by the | 


"KVE 


It has been a diſpute among farmers, whether wheat. 
ſtubble ſhauld_ or - ſhould nat be ploughed in. We ſhall 
therefore give the following remarks of a ſenſible vale- 
farmer on this ſubject. 7 te 3 Big 
+ M We are far from being advocates, ſays he, for plow. 
ing in ſtubble; yet our land is not light, but the contrary; 
and bears as good crops of wheat as any in the kingdom. 

„As our-ſoil is not ligh:, it agrees very well with 
horſe-beans, which we frequently ſaw. after wheat; but if 
ever we let the ſtubble remain uncut till bean- ſeaſon, ang 
plow. it in, the conſequences are ſurely fatal; it cauſes the 
earth to lie hollow; the bean plants to fall down ; the ſun 
and air get at the roots, and prevent the plant thriving ; 
and the crop is always very greatly lefſened : beſides, the 
ſtubble, which with us is very ſtrong, clogs the. plow. 
ſhare, and gathers up in clods, which are a ſure and a fatal 
ſhelter for many noxious inſects. e 

* Theſe facts, which every vale- farmer is well acquaint- 
ed with, induce us always to mow our ſtubbles, which we 
apply to many and various uſes: if it is long, it ſerves very. 
well for thatching : we litter our yards, ftables, and cow- 
houſes with it for making dung; we uſe it for drying 
malt; and a great deal is burnt by the poor cottagers, for 
warming themſelves in winter, dreſſing their victuals, 
baking, brewing, &c.” Muſaum Rufticum, vol. III. p. 225, 

ST UM, the unfermented juice of the grape, after it has 
been ſeveral times racktd off, and ſeparated from its ſedi- 
ment. 29 | | 

STUMP, the part of any ſolid body, particularly of 
trees, &c. remaining after the reſt are wy A away. 

A bare view of Fig. 6. Plate XXIV. is ſufficient to ex- 
plain a we ſimple engine which Mr. Evelyn gives, for 
pulling up large roots. 3 
| The handle 4 turns the ſpindle of the pinion B, which 
has four or five teeth. Theſe teeth turn the larger wheel 
C, which moves the cylinder D, on which the rope E is 
rolled as the root is drawn-up ; one end of the rope being 
pteviouſly faſtened to the cylinder. The whole frame is 
et into a block of wood F, about four feet high and ons 
in breadth ; and the other end of the roller or cylinder is 
ſuſtained by a leſſer block of wood G. H is an iron plate 
which holds the wheel and pinion in the larger block. The 
cylinder, wheel, pinion, and handle of this machine 
ſhould be made of good tough iron. The cylinder may 
be about four inches in diameter, and fourteen or ſixteen 
inches in length. The reſt is obvious: though I appre- 
hend an improvement might be made, by adding a catch, 
to Tecure either the Daß i or th cylinder, while the la- 
bourer (for one-man will eafily manage this engine) may 
de obliged to ſuſpend his work, in 563 7h to clear away any 
obſtacle that may have occurred, It would likewiſe cer- 
tainty be right to place the wheels, and conſequently the 
handle, ſomewhat higher than is here directed, to fave the 
very great fatigue of ſtooping down continually while this 
laſt is turned. 5 Þ 
" Where the Toots are very large, and obſtinately tenaci- 
ous, M. de Turbilly's advice, to blow them up with gun- 
powder, will be found very. beneticial ; eſpecially if nei- 
ther of the abovementioned inſtruments can be had. 

Where. a place has been over-grown with wood, the 
earth is ſo thoroughly ſtirred by digging and pulling up the 
ſtumps and roots of the trees, that one plowing in autumt 
is generally ſufficient, The froſts in winter kill the weeds 
and break the. clods ; and after a ſecond plowing, in the 
ſpring, theſe lands may be ſown with expectation of an 
abundant crap: for the trees not having exhaufled the ea 
towards the ſurface, but having on the contrary manu 
it with their leaves, a conſiderable produce may de ex 


ed for many years. — | 
* * 3 a ſmall field, which had for- 


M. Du Hamel mentions a ſc lo 
merly been underwood, and being converted into 27 5 
ground, produced plentiful crops of wheat and ey 
upwards of twenty years running, without being be - 
It is true the ſoil was peculiarly proper for 3 : 
would: have been exhauſted mych fooner-if- it had been 
poorer earth. ci ads ia e b 

STUMPY, full of ſtumps; hard, ſtiff. 

STURK, a young bullock; a heifer. 

STV, a cabbin, or ſmall building to keep hogs! 
' SUCCORY. See the article EN DIVE. 
| SUCCULENT, juicy, moiſt. 
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SUCKER, 


SUR 


SUCKER, a youn twig, or ſhoot from the root, 
SUFFOLE-GRA 
| . See Poa. | 
-* SUILLAGE, a drain of filth. 
SULL, a plough. See the article PLouGn. 
SULL-PADDLE, a plough paddle. | 
SUMMER, the ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at the 
northern ſolſtice, and the days are at the greateſt length. 
SUMMER, alſo implies the large piece of timber, or 
principal beam of a floor. 8 


To SUMMER-LAND, or To SUMMER-STIR, to fal- 
of a well-known flower, | 


low land in the ſummer. 
mah the name 
much cultivated in gardens. | 
The ſun-flower . plant, and the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown every ſpring in a bed of good light earth. 
When the ſhoots are about three inches high they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into nurſery beds, and ſet at eight inches 
diſtance every way; they ſhould remain there till they are 
a foot high, and then be carefully taken up with a ball of 
earth at their roots, and planted in large borders, or inter- 
mixed with flowering ſhrubs, and other large plants ; they 
muſt be frequently watered till they have taken root, after 
which they require no other care. The flowers appear in 
July, and ſtand a conſiderable time : the largeſt of them 
ſhould be preſerved for ſeed. The birds are very fond of 
the ſeed of the ſun- flower, and muſt therefore be care- 
fully guarded from them, and the head left on the plant 
till October, at which time it ſhould be cut off, and hung 
up to dry in an airy place, and in a month more the ſeeds 
will be perfectly hardened. Miller's Gard. Dia. 
- SUN-SCORCHED, a term uſed in ſome parts of 
England to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit-trees, owing 
to the ſun's affecting them too forcibly on a ſudden ; the 
conſequence of which is the loſs and withering of the 
fruit. Such trees only are ſubje& to this, as are planted 
in places ſheltered from the ſpring ſun, and open to that 
of the ſummer ; and may 
waterings.  - | 
SURBATING, a term uſed wy farriers to ſignify the 
ſole of a horſe's foot being. worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled by 
beating the hoof againſt the ground in travelling without 
ſhoes, or going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that 
hurts the ſole, or the like. It alfo ſometimes happens by 
over-riding a horſe while young, before his feet are ſuffi- 
ciently hardened, or even by the hardneſs of the ground, 
and high lifting of his feet, The figns of this defect are 
his baſtin on both fore-legs, going ſtiffly, and creeping 


zs if foundered. 


There is nothing better for ſurbated feet than tar melted 
into the foot, or vinegar boiled with ſoot to a proper con- 
ſiſtence and 28 into the foot beiling hot, with hurds 
over it, and ſplints to keep it in. | | 

SURFEIT, a diſeaſe incident to 
cattle, | 

Surfeits ariſe from various cauſes; but are commonly 
the effects of ſome diſeaſes not attended to, or that have 
been ill cured, | 5 ON 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſurfeited, when his coat ſtares, and 
looks ruſty and dirty, though proper means has not been 
wanting to keep him clean. The ſkin is full of ſcales 
and dander, that lays thick and mealy among the hair, 
and is conftantly ſupplied with a ſucceſſion of the 
ſame, for want of due tranſpiration. Some hotſes have 
hurdles of various fizes like peas or tares : ſome have d 
fixed ſcabs all over their limbs and bodies; others a moiſ- 
ture attended with heat and inflammation ; the humours 
being ſo ſharp, and violently itching, that the horſes rub ſo 
inceſſantly, as to make themſelves raw. Some have no 
eruptions at all, but an unwholeſome look, and are dull, 
lluggiſh, and lazy: ſome appear only lean and hide-bound : 
others have flying pains and lameneſs, reſembling a rheu- 
matiſm : fo that in the ſurfeits of horſes, we have almoſt 
all the different ſpecies of the ſcurvy, and other chronical 
diſtempers. | 
The following method is uſually attended with ſucceſs 
in the dry ſpecies. Firſt take away about three or four 
pounds of blood; and then give the following mild purge, 
which will work as an alterative, and ſhould be repeated 
once a work; or ten days for ſome time. Es Fe” 

48 | | 


horſes. and other 


| 


„ the ſame with meadow- graſs, or 


ſpring and fall. 
always cured by proper 


order proves obſtinate. 


barley 


longer; and, as this diſorder oſten proceeds from worms 
give the mercurial phyſic too, and afterwards the cinna- - 


SUR 


Take Succotrine aloes ſix drams, or one ounce ; gum 
guaiacum half an ounce ; diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, of each two drams : make 


into a ball with ſyrup of buckthorn. 


In the intermediate days, an ounce of the following 
powder, ſhould be given morning and evening in his 


feeds. 


| Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony, 
finely powdered, half a pound; crude antimony, 
in fine powder, four ounces ; gum guaiacum, alſo 
in powder, four ounces : make into ſixteen doſes 
for eight days. N 
This medicine muſt be repeated till the horſe coats well, 
and all the ſymptoms of ſurfeit diſappear, If the horſe is of 
ſmall value, two or. three.common purges ſhould be given, 
and half an ounce of antimony, with the ſame quantity of 
ſulphur, twice a day, or the alterative balls with camphor 
and nitre, as directed in the preceding chapter. 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do not peel off, anoint them 
with the mercurial ointment; during the time of uſing 
which, it will be proper to keep the horſe dry, and to 
give him warm water. This ointment properly rubbed 
into the blood, with the aſſiſtance of purging phyſick, has 
frequently cured theſe kind of ſurfeits, without any other 
aſſiſtance. : : * . 2 Þ 20 

The wet ſurfeit, which is no more than a moiſt run- 
ning ſcurvy, appears on different parts of the body of a 
horle, attended ſometimes with great heat and inflamma- 
tion; the neck oftentimes ſwells ſo in one _ time, 
that great quantities of a hot briny humour iſſues forth, 
which, if not allayed, will be apt to collect on the poll or 
withers, and produce the poll- evil or fiſtula. This diſeaſe 
alſo frequently attacks the limbs, where it . proves obſti- 
nate, and hard to cure: and in ſome horſes ſhews itſelf 


In this caſe bleed E avoid externally all repel- 
lers, and give cooling phyſic twice a week; as, four 
ounces of lenitive electuary, with the fame quantity of 


cream of tartar; or the latter, with four ounces of Glau- 
| ber ſalts, quickened, if thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of jallap, diflolved in water-gruel, and 


given in a morning faſting. 


Aſter three or four of theſe purges, two ounces of nitre 


made into a ball with honey, may be given every morning 
for a fortnight ; and, if attended with ſucceſs, repeated for 


a fortnight longer. | 


The powders above-mentioned may alſo he en wich 


the horſe's corn; or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhav- _ 


ings, or logwood = be given alone to the quantity of 
two quarts a day. Theſe, and indeed all alterative medi- 
cines, muſt be continued for a long time, where the diſ- 


The diet ſhould be cool and opening, as ſcalded dran or 
;z and if the horſe is hide-bound, an ounce of 
fenugreek ſeeds ſhould be given in his feeds for a month or 


bar powders, as above directed; but as in general it is 
not an original diſeaſe, but a ſymptom only of many, in 


the cure, regard muſt be had to the firſt cauſe: thus as it 


is an attendant on ſurfeits, fevers, worms, &c. the remo- 
val of this complaint muſt be variouſly effected. 
In a mangy horſe the ſkin is generally tawny, thick, 
and full of wrinkles, eſpecially about the mane ; the loins 
and tail, and the little hair that remains in: thoſe parts 
ſtands almoſt always ſtrait out or briſtly : the ears are 
commonly naked and without hair, the eye and eye- 
brows the ſame; and when it affects the lymbs, it gives 
them the ſame aſpect; yet the ſkin is not raw, nor peels 
off, as in the hot inflamed ſurfeit. Je 5 
_ Where this diſtemper is caught by infection, if taken in 
time it is very eaſily cured : and I would recommend a 
ſulphur ointment as moſt effectual for that purpoſe, rubbed 
in every day. To purify and cleanſe the blood, give an- 
timony and ſulphur for ſome weeks after. There are a 
great wm of external remedies for this purpoſe, ſuch as 
train oil and gun-powder, tobacco ſteeped in chamber+lye, 
&c, Solleyſell recommend: the following. 
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body; -for in the human body, the itch may be cured by 


ed with ſublimate water before the application of the oint- 


| uſed in ſurveying ; ſo that any perſon, of a common capa- 


limits or extremities are points. This is either right or 
crooked. | Wee 


SUR 


Take'burnt alom and borax in fine powder, of each 
two ounces; white vitriol and verdigreaſe pow- 

. ered, of each four ounces; put them into a clean 
pot, with two pounds of honey, ſtitring till they 
are incorporated; when cold, add two ounces of 
ſtrong aqua fortis. 


But when this diſorder is contracted by low feeding, 
and poverty of blood, the diet muſt be mended, and the 
horſe properly ops with hay and corn. The follow- 
ing ointments are effectually uſed for this diſorder, rubbed 
into the parts affected every day. „ 


Take powdered brimſtone, train oil, and.tar, of each 
equal quantities; to which may be. added ginger, 
or white hellebore. 


Or, | 


Take ſulphur vivum, half a pound, crude ſal armo- 
niac one ounce, hogs lard, or oil, a ſufficient 
quantity to form into an ointment. 


Or, 


Take quickſilver, and oil of vitriol, of each one 
ounce; hogs lard, one pound, ſulphur vivum four 
ounces, oil of turpentine one ounce and half. 


Theſe are both very powerful remedies for this diſorder, | 
and can ſcarce fail of ſucceſs. „ | 
To the two fiſt, occaſionally, may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment ; but as ſulphur is-in general allow- 
ed, to be the ſpecific in the itch; and being found both 
more ſafe, and efficacious-than mereury ; ſo we apprehend 
it will ſufficiently anſwer the-purpeſe here; for as this diſ- 
order ſeems bel accounted for by Leuwenhoek, from 
certain ſmall inſets he. diſcovered in the puſtules, by the 
mieroſcope; ſo it feems as if they were deſtroyed, by the 
ſteams of brimſtone, though only raiſed by the heat of the 


partial ſulphurous unctions, on the legs only; but where 
the mange proves obſtinate in horſes, let the parts be waſh- 


ment, and ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſulphur, in order to 
diffuſe the ſteams more certainly through the ſkin ; there 
being reaſon to believe, as in the itch, that the animal- 
cula may ſometimes lie too deep, to be thoroughly deſtroy- 
ed by external applications only. N RE 
* SURVEYING, the art or act of. meaſuring lands; that 
is, of taking the dimenſions of any field, parcel, or tract of 
land, laying down the ſame in a map or draught, and find- 
ing the content or area thereof, | 
As this art is of the utmoſt importance to all owners and 
occupiers. of land, we ſhall endeavour to explain it in the 


gradually to ſhew how all the ordinary figures may be 


meaſured, protracted, and caſt up, with no other inſtru- 
ments than chains, compaſſes and ſcales. We ſhall af- 


tet wards endeavour to explain, in a very eaſy and conciſe 
manner, the uſe of the plain table, and other inſtruments 


city, and that underſtands the four firſt rules of arithmetic, 
may be able to ſurvey and parcel out land, plat it, and 
give up its content with eaſe and expedition. 


.  .Of geometrical definitions, diviſions, and r emarks. - 


I. A point is that which hath no parts, either of longi- 

tude or latitude, but is indiviſible, ordinarily Apel 

with a ſmall prick, like a period at the end of a ſentence. 
II. A line hath length, but no breadth nor depth, whoſe 


III. A right line lies ſtreight, and equal between its ex- 
tream points, being the ſhorteſt extenſion between them; 
the crooked or circular not fo. N | 

IV. A ſuperficies hath length and breadth, but no depth; 
of this, lines are the limits. | | | | 
V. A plain ſuperficies in that which lieth equally (or 
evenly) between its lines. „„ 
VI. An angle is the meeti 


af two lines in one point, 


ſo as not to make one ſtreight line; and if drawn beyond 


in vulgar Engliſh may be called a. corner.; of which there 
be two ſorts, one right, the other oblique. 


lines, croſſing or touching one another perpendicularly. 
(or ſquarely) like an ordinary craſs, or carpenter”s Gare, 


leſs than a tight angle; and this is of two ſorts, obtuſe and 
acute. | 


the left and right corners of a Roman X. 
higheſt and loweſt corners of the ſame Iz 


line or many; of this there are tuo kinds, à cirqle, and a 
right-lined figure. | | | wp. 


with a pair of compaſſes, the ane foot being turned gound 
in a point, and the other wheeled about it. 
the preciſe middle is called the center; the round line, the 
circumference or periphert; a line going thro” the center, 
and divides the circle into two equal parts, is called the 
diameter; half of that line js a ſemi-diameter, or radius; 
half the circle is tiled a ſemi-circle ; the quarter, a qua- 
drant; any portion of it, cut off by a right line nat touch- 
ing the center, is called a ſegment. 


three right lines, or more, and are either triangles or tii- 
 angulate, that is, ſuch as are compounded of, and reſuly- 
able into triangles. 


right lines, and (as Ramus thinks that for a reaſon he gives, 
lib. 6. pr. 6.) might be better called trilatetals; but the 


ned triangle from the number of the angles hath ob- 
uned. ö 


triangles are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, 1. ReQ-angled, 


obtuſe angle. And 3. Acute-apgled, having all acute 
angles; for no triangle can have more right or obtuſe angles 


than one, becaufe by a well known old rule, no triangle 


 fides or lines equal: but he triangles of what name or kind 


ever, they are all capable of being exactly meaſured by 
one plain rule, as hereafter ſhall fully appear. 


and conſequeptly more ſides or lines, than three; and thele 
are either quadrangular or multangular. 

exlieſt and molt intelligent manner. And in order to this 
we ſhall begin with the principles of the art, and proceed and 5 many ſides, and theſe are either parallellograms ot 
trapeſias. | | 


extended, they would never meet; like the upright lines of 


from any fide of a rhombus w 


that point, they will interſect or croſs one another. This 


SUR 


VII. A right angle is that which is made by two right 


VIII. An oblique angle is that which is either greater or 


IX. An obtuſe angle is greater than a right angle, like 


. * 


XK. An acute angle is leſs than a right angle, like the 
I. A figure is that which is comprehended under one 


XII. A circle is a perfect round figure, ſuch 28 is drawn 


The point in 


XIII. Right-lined figures are ſuch as are limited by 


XIV. Triangles are figures comprehended under three 


Alſo from the nature and quantity of their angles, tbeſe 
having one right angle. 2. Obtuſe-angled, having one 


upon a plain ſuperficies can conſiſt of three greater angles 
than ſuch, as being jointly taken, are equal to two. right. 

| Theſe three forts of triangles may, accgrding to the 
length and proportion of their ſides, he ſub-diſtingniſhed 
into ſeven; for each of them may have either two equal 
ſides or none; and the acute-angled Way haue all thee 


XV. Triangulate figures are ſuch as have. more angles, 


XVI. Quadrangular figures are ſuch as have four angles, 


XVII. Parallellograms are figures that ate bounded with 
parallel lines, that is, ſuch. lines as are every where of the 


ſame diſtance one from another, ſo as if they were.ipfipitely 


the Roman H. Theſe parallellograms are either rect- 
77 or obliqu angular. 
XVII. Rect-angvlar parallellograms are ſuch as have 
four right angles, viz. the ſquare or quadrat, and the long 
{quare, otherwiſe called the oblong. 3 
XIX. The ſquare is that figure that hath four right an- 
ds and four equal ſides, like any of the fix faces of 4 
XX. The long ſquare bath alſo four right angles. apd 
the oppoſite 1 pad, 24 Jing Wo or; 
ing at each angle, differ in length. Of this gore e 
printed page in a book, and the ſyperficies, of a well it 
heet of paper, or an ordinary pane of glei. 
XXI. Obljquangled, parallellograms 175 ch 
oblique angles, viz. two. acute, and 0 g 13 
there are twa kinds, the rhombus, and the rhom 


XXII. The rhombus is a figure that bath £4 
but no right angles, tike the form of a diamPn 
ede, or themoſt orgigary cut of glaſs in, windows, 
oppoſite angles are equll. , for if 
XXIII. The hom boldes is a deſective rhombus 3. 5 Nel 

; we cut off a part With aPalt * 


Ho 


who 


« 


ö 


—— u — — — — —Vu —— 


line, the remainder will be r which hath nei- | N. B. All theſe problecys vith regard to perpendiculars 
ther equal ſides nor angles, but yet the oppoſite ſides and aim at no mg matter, ths what. may be performed in 1 
angles are equal. 1 | ., | mechanical way with ekactneſs enough by the helpof a ſmall 
XIV, The trapezium is a figure that is neither paral- | ſquare exactly made, for if you apply ane leg of ſuch a ſquare = 
lellogram, nor, conſequently, hath equal ſides or angles, | to any line, ſo as the angle of the 1quare may touch the end 
but is irregularly quadrangular, as if drawn at adventure. | of the ſaid line, or any other point where, the perpendicy- 
Ol this ſhape molt fields prove, that ſeem to the eye to be lar is to be raiſed, you may by the other leg draw the per- 
ſquares or oblongs. | | | lar 


BEE | pendicular. In the like manner to let fall n perpendicular 
XXV. Multangular figures are ſuch as contain more ſides from a point aſſigned, you need only to'apply one leg of. 
and angles than four, and they are either regular or itte - I the ſquare to the line, ſo as the other may 1 ne 
b Itſame time, the aſſigned point, Whence you may draw the 
XXVI. Regular multangulars take their names from perpenticulae by that leg that toucheth the point. 
their number of angles, ſo a pentagon, hexagon, heptagan, | If the angle of your ſquare be 7 little blunt, füher thro? 
o&tagon, eucagon, decagon, fignity multapgular figures of |)ill making vr long uſing, you myft allow for it when you. 
five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, ten angles, and conſequently apply it to the point in a line. And when you are drawing 


__— | a perpendicular, you muſt ſtop before you reach the given 
XXVII. An irregular polygon, or multangular figure, line, and then by 


| n by applying the leg of your ſquare te that 
is that which hath more angles, and ſides than four, the |jpart of the per nar {lr 51 drawn, R az part of. 
ſides, and angles, being unequal to one another. | 


that leg may piſs cleadp gver the given line you may 
Of geometrical problems I [draw Ye 22 your ferpendic ren nge OV. MAY 
32 2 FIC ro s, | | 


endicylar as exactly as if the 
| langle had been true. The fame method is to be taken 
I. To draw a line parall to anther, at any diſtance affgned. | when 3 8 be croſſed by another drawn quite through 
Plate XXV. Fig. 1. Open your compaſſes to the dif-| 8 4 . 
tance given, and chuſing two points conveniently diftant | V. An angle being given, to make another equal to it. 
in the line given, as here at A and B, defcribe the arches | Fig. 4. The angle XAD being given, and a line 
C and D, to whoſe convexity, if you apply à rule, the drawn at pleaſure, as is the loweſt from the point E, op "4 
parallel line is eaſily drawn. 52450 Ixvout compaſſes to any convenient diltange, ang ſearing dg 
foot in A, deſeribe the arch BC, Then with the. katie 
extent ſetting one foot in E, with the other dęſcribę the. 
arch C H, long enough to equal or exceed theother. Then 
[taking the diſtance B C between the points of your cam» 
paſſes, ſet one in C, and with the other mark the phint H 
in the arch CH, rough which point H a lige being dran 
from the point E, will make as angle with the ling E G, 
equal to the angle given. - OO 
Note, When we ſpeak of the quantity of angles, their! 
equality or unequality, we never regard the length of by 
lines; for if you extend or contract them at pleaſyre, the 
angle is ſtill the ſame. But that is the greateſt angle whoſe 
lines are fartheſt diſtant from, one another at the ſame' diſ- 
tance from the angular point, or the place where its liges 
; meet. | AF 5 i * : ; * 39384 37 1 f 


II. To raiſe a perpendicular upon a line given, er to crofs that 
line at right angles in a point aſſigned. 


Fig. 2. Suppoſe the point C in the line AB were aſſign- 
ed for the perpendicular, open the compaſſes to a conve- 
nient diſtance, and mark out the two "i E and F in the 
line AB, then wan, Faure ſomewhat wider, you may, 
by ſetting one foot in E and F ſeverally, deſcribe the two 
arches cutting one another at the point D, from which, if 
you draw a line to the point C, the work is done for the 
raiſing of a perpendicular ; but if you be to croſs the lines 
at right angles, you may continue the line from D thro' 
C at pleaſure. e | | 
But if the ſaid line A B had been given to be divided in 
the preciſe middle, by another line croſſing it at right an- 
les, the way is to ſet one point of the compaſſes in A and 
B ſeverally, and having deſcribed two arches above the line, 
interſecting one another as at D, do the like below the line 


— 


VI. A three lines being giuen (equal * uneg al ') fo as no 
ane of them be langer than. the other tzwo Pr dle 1 
A B from the ſame points, and with the ſame extent of your make à triangle of themi. ee e 
compaſles, then through the ſeveral interſections, a rule] Fig. 5. The lines A BC being” New, (ot the Koa: i 
being laid upon them, a line may be drawn, cutting the [fram D to Ef then with your plate take the 7998 
given line exactly in the middle at right angles. Jof the line B, and ſetting one foot in 15, deferibe the? 
Note, That when one point of your compaſſes ſtand in p O. This being done, take win your "adi aſſes the 
A, you may make both the arches belonging to that center length of the line U, and ſetting one ſoot in E, with the 
above and below the line; and then removing the com- | other croſs the former arch at F, from which interfection 
n digg een br ende 0 Dand Eznhe tanze de Aha. 
ai ne. | Note, That if all the ſides, or two of thech, be equal 
figs Le. OR b. 0c fr g, des cer. vf dn d. dle db ages butahedoyr leſt Fe e 
ig. 3. Let O K be the line given, then to raiſe a per- need not to take the ſame h twice over with the com- 
— 42 at R, make five little equa] diviſions and taking | paſſe. ee a me FP N fy. dome 
tour of them with your compaſſes, ſet one foot of your | re io Mo ß i or BN 
compaſſes in R, and with the other deſcribe the arch PP, VI. To find the perpendicular of the triangle, in order to the 
then take the diſtance from R to 5, and lacing one foot in| 1 256 meaſuring af . * 
3 with the other deſcribe the arch B B, interſecting the 


, * 


de | Fig. 6. Let the line AB be accounted. the baſe y 4 3 
former in the point S; then ſhall the line S R (being drawn from the angle C, let fall a perpendicular 2s 788 
by a ſtrait rule) be a perpendicular to the line OR. my 4. . e at D, which is 2 t ng 
5: I N 1 , | oft with compaffes, and meaſuring on a ſcale, of whic 
5 . fe ag 9 a given line from any r in meaſuring the eee . n h 
| „ I. Bot if we have no occaſion to draw the perpendicular, 
| 2 your compaſſes ſo as one foot being ſet in the aſſign- fo a3 
ed point, 


et in t but only to know the length. of it, (as it moſt frequently 

the other may go clear over the. line giyen, ang | falls out in meaſuring) no more is needful, but to ſet one 
thereby deſcribe an arch cutting the line at two poigts; | foot of the compaſſts in the angular point C, and extend 
then hall the half diſtance between .thoſe two points be | the other to the baſe A B,; fo 36 1 touch it, but not go 
the point to which the perpendicular may be drawa..from | beyond it; then have we the perpendicular een ths 

the point aſſigned. But if you think it too much pains to | points of the compaſſes, OT ID 

find the point of half diſtance by trial, you may help your- a e e 

elf by the ſecond problem : for if you deſcribe two arches | VIII. One fide being given, to mate a ſquare. 

_ interiecting one another on the farther fide of the line from] Fig: 7. The line E D being given, raifs x perpendicular 
the aſſigned point, placing (to that purpoſe) the foot of | at Cf the length, at the 1 7 Ay wy Re 
your compaſſes firſt in one of the interſections of the given | taking the line © D between the feet of For compaſſe 
d, and then in the other; you ma | endicular from the angular poitit Ci, 0 

3 e er. point, and the inter A: with the-ſame-drſtance ſetting one foot in Þ; describe 

1 3 perpendicular from the the arch OP. Laſtly, with the'ſame diſtance, or extent, 

| g the given line at right angles. ſet one foot in A, and with the other deſcribe the arch, 


C . | 4 croſſing 


by laying a rule | ſet it upon the perpen 
ection of the two | med 
ſaid affigned point, 


SUR 


croſſing the arch OP in N, from which interſection a line 


drawn by a rule to A, and another to D, finiſh the geo- 
metrical ſquare or quadrant ACDN. «+ © 


IX. To make a long ſquare, the length 
E | given. 2 * | 


This is fo nearly like the former, that a particular figure 
is not neceſfary to explain it. Suppoſe each fide of the 
ſquare in the laſt problem to conſiſt of 8 ſmall equal parts, 
and you were to make a long ſquare, whoſe length muſt be 
equal to a fide thereof, viz. $, and the breadth half ſo 
much: when you had drawn the line C D, for the length, 


and raiſed the perpendicular at C, you muſt take the | 


ſhorter line given for the breadth, and ſet upon the per- 
pendicular from C, upwards to a point, which for diſtinc- 
tion we ſhall call the point E, imagining it ſo marked: 
with the fame extent of the compaſſes deſcribe the arch, 
placing one foot in D. Laſtly, extending your compaſſes 
to the length of the line C D, ſet one foot in E, and with 
the other croſs the arch aforeſaid. Then a right line drawn 
from that interſection to E, and another from the ſame to 
D, compleat the long ſquare. 1 Th 


X. To make a rhombus, the fide being given. 


Fig.8. If the angles be not limited, draw any oblique angle 
at pleaſure, either.acute or obtuſe, as here the angle BAC, 
which is acute. Then let the line OP be the length of a 
ſide, which being taken with your compaſſes, ſet it from 
the angular point A, in both lines to D and E, in which 
two points, place a foot of your compaſſes ſuceeſſively 
without altering them, viz. in D, to deſcribe the arch FG, 
and in E to deſcribe the arch H I, crofling one another in 
the point K, from which, right lines drawn to D and E, 

finiſh the rhombus D A E K. | | wh 
Note, If any angle be given together with 


as before; for you muſt know, that to make a rhombus 
(or rhomboides) like to another for figure, or equal to it 
in content, it is not ſufficient to have the ſame ſides; for 
the more oblique the angles are, the farther will the rhom- 
bus differ from a fquare, and the lefs will be the content. 
But you muſt have an angle given, or elſe a diagonal line, 
which is a right line paſſing through the rhombus from one 


oppoſite angle to another, and dividing the figure into two | 


equal triangles. If the former, viz. an angle, be given, 
we have ſhewed what uſe is to be made of it. If the lat- 
ter, i. e. a diagonal, together with the length of the ſides, 
you may, by taking the length of the ſides with your 
compaſſes, and ſetting a foot in the ends of the diagonal 
line, make a triangle on the one fide of the diagonal, by 
Probl. 6. and then another on the other fide by the ſame 
problem, the diagonal being a common baſe to them both; 
and this will give the figure exaQly. Fn 


XI. To make a rhomboides, the fides being given. 


Fig. . If neither angle nor diagoral be given, make 
any angle at adventure, as here ABC. Then ſuppoſing 
the lines given to be OP and QR, ſet the length of the 
longer upon the line BC, from B to D, and the ſhorter 
on the line BA to E. Then with the compaſſes extended 
from B to E, ſet one. foot in D, and deſcribe the arch 
FG. Likewiſe, with the compaſſes extended to the 
length of the line O P, ſetting one foot in E, with the 
other deſcribe the arch H I, interſecting the former arch at 
K; from which interſection lines drawn to D and E, 
finiſh the rhomboides. | op 


XII. To make a trapezi um, the diagonal and lines in order 
| being given. | | 


Fig. 10. Let the line HL be the diagonal of a trapezium, 
whoſe ſides are the lines AB C D; the fide A being 
counted the firſt, as that which takes it, being from the 
point H, and the reſt in the order as they are marked al- 
phabetically. | 6 55 

Then with your compaſſes ſet to the length of the line 
A, place one foot in H, and with the other deſcribe the 
arch EF. Next taking the length of the line B, with the 
one foot of your compaſſes placed in L, with the other 
make the arch GI, interſecting the former at K; from 
which point of interſeQion, lines drawn to H and L, 
make the triangle HK I. | 


and breadth being | 


| - Fig. 11. Suppoſe an heptagon, or multangular figure of 
angle being deſigned to be diſtant from the center A, ſeven 


| XIV. Having the fides of the triangles whereof it conſſfteth, 


the fide, to | 
limit the ſhape and content, begin with that, and proceed | 


F, { Ks \ 4 


Then with the extent of the line C, ſet one of the ſect 
of your compaſſes at L, and deſcribe the arch OP. Lag 
ſetting them to the length of the line D, and placing one 
foot of your compaſſes in H, with the other make the 
arch SR, interſecting the former at Q; ſo ſhall lines 
drawn from Q, to L and , make up the triangle LAH 
and finiſh the trapezium H KL __ 1 
I could have been much briefer in this problem, by re- 
ferring to the th; but this being of very great and fe. 
quent uſe, I defired to be very plain. 


XIII. To make a regular 70% otherwiſe called ar Kul- 
$ multangular, er multilatera figure, con Ning of many equal 
des and angles, viz. above four apiece. Wen 


' "Being ſatisfied what ſhall. be the diſtance between the 
center and every angle; with that diſtance deſcribe a circle, 
which being equally divided into as many: parts, as the 
figure muſt have angles (or ſides, for they are equal in 
number) and lines drawn from the points of diviſion with- 
in the circle from point to point, (ordinarily called chords) 
the polygon is finifhed, as in this diagram. 


ſeven ſides, and as many angles, be to be deſcribed, every 


' eighths, 6r three quarters and a half of an inch; with that 
diſtance deſcribe the circle B CDE F GH, which being 
divided into ſeven equal parts, and lines drawn from point 
to point, the heptagon BCD EF GH will be therein 
included. i 3 3 
We ſhall rather ſeave out᷑ reader to find out the points of 
diviſion by many trials, than to puzzle him with the geo- 
' metrical way for finding out chords to that purpoſe.  * 


orderly given, to 
tilateral figure. 


This will be more fully handled hereafter, when I come 
to ſhew the method of drawing plats of ground. In the 
interim I will give you a ſpecimen of an irregular pentagon. 
Fig. 12, Having the lines of three triangles given, lay 
| down the greateſt of the firſt, viz. 20, from A to B for a 
baſe, 'and by Probl. 6, make a triangle of it, and the other 
lines 16 and 10, viz. the triangle AB O. 5 

Secondly, You find by the number 20 over the firſt line 
of the ſecond triangle, that it is the common baſe to them 
both; and therefore, by the ſame Probl. 6, make the tri- 
. ABP of the lines 20, 14, 18. | 


make an irregular multangular, or mul- 


ily, Finding the baſe of the third triangle to be the 
ſame with 18, one of the ſides of. the ſecond make the 
triangle PBQ of the lines 18, 11, 12: ſo is the quin- 
quangular figure finiſhed. 7 9 
How every line is to be found in its due order in this, 
or any other ſort of multangular figures, ſo as to give a tiue 
and exact account, not only of the ſuperficial content, but 
alſo of the figure and ſituation, is to be taught hereafter in 
the doctrine and practice of Protraction. | 


How to find the ſuperficial content of any right-lined figures 
Nog the lines being given. 


As a foundation to what we ſhall Jay upon this ſubject, 
there are ſome few geometrical principles or theorems out 
of Euclid and Ramus, which I deſire may be remembered 3 
and becauſe underſtanding is a great help to memory, on 
ſhall make uſe of a kind of ocular demonſtration ; hie 7 
though not ſo ſtrict and artificial as that which is t0 
found in the commentators upon Euclid in the quote 
places, will be more ferviceable becauſe more eaſily un 
derſtood, | + | | 


; 


ſame length 


' with the baſe of a triangle, and of the 40 | me 


are two equal oblongs, or long {quare5» 
D and BE FC, and within them two tria 


rted into 
then it 
als, wnic 


hat the two 
nee 
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new triangles OP D and OPC, which mains 240 firſt of 
the given triangles, are equal to the triangles D A O and 
OBC, which make up the remainder of the parallello- 
gram ABCD. Therefore that parallellogram is double 
to that triangle, which was to be demonſtrated, _ 
Ia like manner it is evident, that the 88 | 
BE F Cis double to the triangle COF, becauſe C RQ 
is equal to B QC, and QR F is equal to QE F. 


Theor. 2. All triangles having the fame baſe, and lying be- 
tween the ſame parallels, are equal. Euclid 37. 1 


N 


So in our laſt diagram, the two given triangles having 
baſes of the ſame length, and lying between the ſame 
parallels, are evidently equal, becauſe they are demon- 
ſtrated to contain each of them the exact half of the, paral- 
lellograms, wherein they are inſcribed ; and the parallello- 
grams being equal, their halves muſt be equal allo. . 

Theor, 3. The ſides of the triangulate (that is, one that hath 
four or more ſides) are ever two more than the triangles of 

which it is made. Ram. lib. 10. prop. 2. | 


1 


| 


again the figures of the trapezium and irregular pentagon, 
in the 12th and 14th problems, 
Theſe theorems being allow 


might be reduced to a narrow compaſs ; for he that knoweth 
how to huſband theſe three theorems, may eaſily take up 
theſe corollaries, ordine inver ſo. 85 n 
1. Any quadrangular figure, regular or irregular, may 
by a dlagonal be parted into two triangles ; any five-fided 
figure by two diagonals into three triangles ;. aud ſix-ſided 
figures into four by three diagonals, &c. by "Theor. 3. 
2. It is no matter of what ſhape the triangle is, as to 


acute · angled, or obtuſe-angled, and whether it have three, 
two, or no lines equal, it is only the length of the baſe, 
and height of the perpendicular, and is conſiderable by 
I 5 
3. The true meaſure or content of any triangle, whe- 
ther alone, or as part of any triangulate figure of 4, 5, 6, 
or more ſides, (and conſequently of the whole figure, by 


found by multiplying the whole baſe of the triangle by half 
the perpendicular, or the whole perpendicular by half the 
baſe ;. which being a rule of ſuch infinite uſe in ſurveying, 
we deſire it may be remembered; and that. it may be un- 
derſtood, we ſhall give a plain example. 


Fig. 6. Suppoſe A B the baſe of the triangle 44 20 
belonging to the 7th problem, to be 44, and 10 22 
the perpendicular CD to be 20: whether you — — 
multiply 44, the whole baſe by 10, the half 440 40 
of the perpendicular, or 20, the whole per- 40 
pendicular by 22, the half baſe, the, product — 
gives the content 440, as is here apparent. 440 
Having thus given a general method how all right- 


lined figures may be reduced to triangles, and ſo their con- 
tent found, we might paſs to the next head concerning in- 
ſtruments, and their uſe; but becauſe there are nearer 
ways in meaſuring particular kinds of triangulate figures 
proper to thoſe kinds, we ſhall briefly mention them. 


Multiply the Jen 


„ 


the area or content. | 8 EY 
| | 17 inches length. _ 

17 inches breadth; 
119 

| + hy 

289 ſquare inches. 

25 feet long. 

13 feet broad. 


— — — 


Example of an oblong. 4 9 


Example of a ſquare. ö 


— 


325 ſquare ſeet. 
| 
48 


upon the oppoſite ſide ; that fide” 
| pendicular, gi | 


Fig. 10, 12. This is plain by inſpection, if you view | 


heſ ed to be true the doQtine | 
concerning the ſuperficial content of right-lined figures, | 


the rule for meaſuring, for whether it be right-angled, |. 


ſumming up the content of all the ſeveral triangles) is |. 5 


I. To find the contents of a ſquare, er long fiuare. 
geh by the breadth, the product 3 


area of the whole polygonial figure- 
| Concerning chains, compaſſes, and iss. 
I. Amongſt the many ſorts of chains uſed for meaſur- 


ing land, three are moſt fambus, beating the names of 
their inventors, Mr. Rathborne, Mr. Gunter, and Mi. 


n their 


. find the area or content in meaſure of a rhombuid; 
Let fall a perpendicular from one of the obtuſe angles 


multiplied” by the per- 


ves the area. 

20 yards the ſide. | 
14 yards the perpendicular. 
Ne n | p. 2B 

80 | 
oF | ; 

| 280 ſquare yards. 955 * 
III. To find the area of a rhomboides. 

Divide it ioto two triangles by a diagonal drawn between 
either pair of the oppoſite angles, then from either of the 


.| other angles let fall a perpendicular upon that diagonal; 


then ſhall that diagonal, 
cular, give the area. 


being multiplied by that perpendi- 
Example.” A GR 
19 rods the diagonal. 75 F 
5 rods the perpendicular. 
5 ſquare rods the content. 
| ibn ne FIC 
IV. To find the' content of a trapezithm. Spa 1 
Fig. 10. Divide it by a diagonal into two parts from 
angle to angle, as the trapeziùm, probl. 12. is divided by 
the diagonal H L, then from the other two angles, which 
in that figure ate marked with K and Q., let fal perpendi- 
culars upon the n e half the ſum of thoſe perpendi- 
culars bèeing' multi the diagonal, or common baſe , 


rs | plied by. 

gives the ſupetficial content. 

? 1225 N N Example. | | | DIY 

Sappoſe in thie ee ee 
Is, 


is 33, the perpendſcular from K 13, arid that from 

the arena or ſupetficlal content is thus computed, |, 
e th feſt perpendicular. © | 
5 the fecond perpendicular. 


, 
* 


7 
9 4 


14 their half ſum. 
A : 33 the diagonal. 11 5 


28 the ſum of both perpendiculars. 


r t 2 7 25 
— — 


42 
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452 ſquare chaitis the a 
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110 Sha contour Soamneh ee mo fg ler 
V. To find the content of a regular palygonitl,” ur ttlttiti nl; 
Muc, atberwiſe cated matey, A 
Draw a line from the center to the tniddle of any 
half of the perimeter, or of all the fides, being mu tel 
by that lige before · mentioned, gives the content. # 
VI. To find the content of an irregular polygon, br ma wh 
Ae 1) n ett . 1: fied figure. = SOT 5M 
Divide it into-trapezias and triangles by diagonal. ther 
find their content: ſeverally, — 0 bel, * 
Fig. 12. Suppoſe the polygon belonging to the laſt pro- 
blem were given withöüt the diagonals A 5 and BP; then 
by drawing thoſe diagonals, the figute is divided into three 
triangles, whereof two being upon the ſamé Bate AB, 
make up a trapezium, whoſe content may be found juſt in 
the ſame manner as was taught even now in the fourth rule; 
having found the perpendirulaꝶ from O and P falling don. 
the line A B. Then there remairis the triangle 45. 
whoſe content may be found by the general rule concern 
ing triangles, having found the perpendicular falling from 
Qon the line BP; and then having added the content ok 
that triangle to the content of trapezlum, you bave tlie 


89 * 
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Wing, an them ingeniouſly divided, and uſeful i 


kind 


1 
is | 
1 
1 
£ 1 
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kind; but brevity will give us leave only to. deſcribe one, 
and that ſhall be Mr, Beater , being moſt in uſe, and 
eaſy to be procured. | | 

This chain contains in length, four ſtatute-poles or 
perches, each perch containing 16 feet and a half, or 5 
yards and a half ; ſo that the whole chain is 66 feet, or 
22 yards long. | | 

This whole chain is divided into 100 equal parts or 
links, whereof 25 are a juſt pole or perch ; and for ready 
counting, there is uſually a remarkable diſtinction by ſome 
plate or large ring at the end of every 25 links, but eſpe- 
cially at the preciſe middle of the chain, which ſhould 
differ from the reſt in greatneſs and conſpicuouſneſs. Al- 
ſo at the end of every tenth link, it is uſual to hang a ſmall 
curtain-ring ; and if there be atevery five links end a piece 
of wire made like the bow of a link, with a little ſhank an 
inch or leſs long, or ſome ſuch diſtinction, it is ſtil] better. 

When you are to meaſure any line by this chain, you 
need to regard no other denomination but only chains and 
links, ſet down with a prick of your pen betwixt them. 
e. g. If you found the ſide of a cloſe to be 6 chains and 


35 links long, it is thus to be put down, 6. 35. 


But if the links be under 10, a cypher muſt be prefixed ; 
ſo 7 chains 9 links muſt be thus ſet, 7.09. 

n the uſing of this, or indeed of any, chain, care muſt 
be taken both to go ſtrait, and to keep a true account ; for 
which purpoſe, it is good that he which goeth before, carry 
in his hand a bundle of rods, to ſtick down one at the end 
of the chain which leads, having firſt ſtretched it wel], 
and that he which follows do not only gather up the rods 
to keep the account, but alſo at every remove, mark whe- 


ther he ſee the leader directly between his eye and the 


angle, or other mark he aims to meaſure to; and if need 
be, call to the leader to move towards the right or left 
hand, till he ſee him in a direct line to it. | 

IT. Compaſſes are ſo well known, that we need not de- 


ſcribe. them; only they ſhould be of braſs, with ſteel 
points, ſmall and neatly wrought, nine or ten inches long 


from the joint to the points, turning ſo truly upon the 
rivet, that they may be eaſily. opened, and yet ſtand ſo 
firmly, that an arch or circle may be, without their ſhrink- 
ing, deſcribed upon a large radius. if | 

At. Scales are certain lines divided into equal parts, 
upon plates or broad rules of braſs or box, and they are of 
two ſorts, 1. Plain. 2. Diagonal. : 

1. Plain ſcales are made up of two ſmall lines parallel 
to one another at a little diſtance, and theſe are divided 
into great equal parts, which ſignify tens, and are noted 10, 
20, 30, 40, 50, &c. according to the length of the lines. 

They may be of any convenient length, but theſe great 


diviſions are ſeldom more than inches, or leſs than third 


parts apiece. . 
Again, one of the great diviſions is ſub- divided into 
ten equal parts by ſhort lines, whereof that in the middle 
ſtanding for 5, is longer than the reſt. 
Fig. 13. According to the numbers of theſe little parts 


contained in an inch, the ſcale is named, A ſcale of 10, 


11, 12, 16, 20, 24, 30, &c. in an inch. That ſhort 
one which we give you the figure of A, is of 10 in an inch, 
ſo noted at the top, according as is uſual upon the rules, 
and indices of plain tables. The line marked O Q, ſe- 
parates units and tens; units being taken upward from 
that line, and tens downward ; mixt numbers both ways. 


As for example. 


7 is the extent of the compaſſes upon the ſcale A, from 
the line OQ to K; 30 is their extent from the line ſo 
marked to O Q and 27 is their extent from the line 20, 


to the ſhort line K aforeſaid. 


Here note, that you muſt not expect to find the letters 
OQ or K upon the ſcales which you buy, being only 
marks uſed at pleaſure, to make my meaning plain ; and 
likewiſe that this ſcale of 10 in an inch, and others that 
are ſmaller are uſually made, for more convenient uſe, ſo 
long as to contain nine or ten of the great diviſions, ſigni - 
ſying tens; though the figure at A being deſigned for no 
other uſe than to help our conceptions, extends but a little 
beyond 30, that length being ſufficient for my purpoſe in 
this place. 

Fig. 14. Theſe plain ſcales, eſpecially the ſmaller ſorts 
of them, ſuch as 24 or 30 in an inch, are very proper for 


3 
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drawing figures upon paper, where the numbers repreſented 
by the lines are not above 100, for then every diviſion may 
be counted as it is upon the ſcale, or above upon a long ſcale, 
Alſo in the ſurveying of foreſts, chaſes, and great com. 
mons, Where the lines are vaſtly long, and the miſtake of 
a few lines is not conſiderable, they may be conveniently 
uſed, accounting the tens and units to ſignify fo many 
whole chains, and ſo eftimating the parts of a chain with 
the compaſſes upon the ſmall diviſions, which a ſagacious 
man may do very near upon one of the larger ſcales. But 
it would be much better for ordinary meaſuring, if the 
grand diviſions of the ſcale were two inches apiece, for 
then the ſmaller diviſions being of five in an inch, would 
be ſo large as to be ſub-divided into five apiece, which re. 
preſents 20 links; and then the half one of thoſe ſmaller divi- 
ſions ſignifying 10 links, and the quarter 5, a very ordinary 
judgment may come very near to the truth by eſtimation, 
2. But the diagonal ſcale is ſo well known to every ma- 
thematical-inſtrument-maker, ſo eaſy to be procured, and 
every way ſo fitted to Gunter's chain, that we cannot but 
highly commend it. = 
It is made, as appears by the figure B, upon eleven pa- 


rallel lines equidiſtant, ſo as to include ten equal ſpaces, 


which are all cut at right angles by tranſverſe lines dividing 
them all into four equal parts. | | 

One of theſe tranſverſe lines, viz. P R, where it touch- 
eth the firſt and laſt lines, ſeparates between the hundreds, 
or whole chains, and the tens, repreſenting 10 links apiece, 
the chains being numbered downwards on the left hand 
from P only to 3, but on the inſtrument itſelf they may go 
on to g or 10, but the tens upward from P to 10. 

From the points of diviſion into tens upon the firſt line, 
beginning at P, to the like points beginning at R in the 
laſt line are nine diagonal lines drawn, the firſt beginning 
at P, and ending at the firſt diviſion above R. The ſe- 
cond begining at the firſt diviſion above P, and ending at 
the ſecond above R. In a word, they are all drawn from 
one diviſion leſs from P, to one more from R; by which 
it comes to paſs that every diagonal, by that time it hath 
paſſed from the firſt line to the eleventh, is a whole tenth 
part of an inch, which anſwers to ten links of the chain, 
farther diſtant from the line P R than at the points upon the 
firft line whence it was drawn. 

Every one of thoſe diagonals is divided into ten equal 
parts by the long parallel lines running through the whole 
ſcale, and numbered on the top from i to 9. Whereby it 
is evident that the interſection of any of the nine parallel 
lines that are numbered at the head with any diagonal, 
muſt be farther diſtant from the line PR, than the inter- 
ſection of the line next before it with the ſame diagonal 
by re of 185 that is, by 288, which anſwereth to a ſingle 
link of your chain. | | 

From what hath been ſaid, and inſpection of the figure 
B, theſe things plainly follow ; which, as ſo many clear 
inſtances, will help you to underſtand it fully, : 

The diftance from P R, to the ſecond diviſion below it, 
anſwereth to two chains. 

The diſtance from P R to the eighth diviſion upward, 
being taken (with compaſſes) upon the firſt line of the 
eleven from P to 8, anſwereth to 80 links. 

Conſequently the extent of the compaſſes from the ſe- 
cond grand diviſion below P, to the * of the leſs divi- 
ſions upward, is proportionable to 2 chains 80 links. 

The diſtance from P R to the firſt diagonal being taken 
upon the parallel line, noted with 9 above, anſwereth q 
9 links : where note, that the firſt diagonal is not that wis 
is noted with 1, but that which is drawn from the point. b 

The diſtance upon the ſame line from P R to the 3 
gonal that is marked with 7, is anſwerable to 79 lin 3 

The extent of the compaſſes from the boner = 
figure upon the ſame line to the ſame diagonal, anfwer 
to 3 chains 79 links. 2 

in ſhort EE chains may be meaſured upon any xr 
from P R, to the grand diviſion noted with the g 1 
number, decads alone, or chains and decads «41% > m4 
line of the eleven where the diagonals begin. af * 
decads with links, and chains and decads with lin 1 fals 
upon that line upon 2 a number of the 0 
ſtands at the head of the ſcale. : 1 f 

N. B. Theſe directions will as well fit, 5 dal — 2 
be only allowed for a chain, and conſequent'y 4 gonals, 


enals drawn within that extent, as it is uſual upon the 
other end of the ſame rule, the grand diviſion for chains 
going the contrary way, and noted with numeral figures 
7 order. It is therefore proper when you furniſh yourſelf 
with ſcales, to have diagonal ſcales of both dimenſions on 


the fore-ſide of your rule, and upon the back- ſide many 
plain ſcales of equal parts, with a line of chords. 


Hmy to caft up the content of a figure, the lines being given in 
chains and links. 


Having deſcribed theſe plain inſtruments, and in ſome 
meaſure Rowe the uſe of them in ſeverals, it were very 
proper in the next place to teach their joint uſe in meaſur- 
ing and protracting; but becauſe we would have our young 
ſurveyor, before we take him into the field, able to per- 
form his whole work together, we intend to ſhew him, 
1. How he ought to make his computations ; 2. The 
grounds or principles that will juſtify him in ſo doing. 
For the firſt, take theſe rules: 
1. Put down your length and breadth of ſquares and ob- 
longs, and your baſe and half perpendicular of triangles 
directly under one another, expreſſed by chains and links 
with a prick betwixt them, as was taught before, chap. 4. 
2. If the odd links were under ten, put a cypher before 
the numeral figure er them, (as there alſo was ſhew- 
ed) and if there be no odd links, but all even chains, put 
two cyphers after the prick. 
3. Multiply length by breadth, and baſe by the half per- 
pendicular, according to the rules for finding the content 
of figures, chap. 3. ; 
4. From their product cut off five figures, accounting 
cyphers alſo for ſuch, reckoned from the right hand back- 
ward, with a daſh of your pen, ſo ſhall thoſe to the left 
hand ſignify acres 5 : 
5. If thoſe five cut off were not all cyphers, multiply 
them by four, and cutting off five towards the right hand 
again, the reſt will be roods or quarters. | 
6. If amoneſt theſe five figures towards the right hand 
that were cut off at the ſecond multiplication, there be any 
figures beſides cyphers, multiply all the five by forty, and 
cutting off five again by a daſh of your pen, thoſe on the 
left hand ſignify ſquare perches, poles, or roods. 
A few examples will make all plain. 


Queſt. 1. What is the content o a ſquare, whoſe ſides are 
every one of them 7 chains, 25 links? 
Length 7. 25. 
Breadth 7. 25. 


3625 
1450 
5075 
5125625 
4 


1|02500 
40 
— — 


Ilooooo 


Anſw. 5 acres, 1 rood, and 1 perch, as here appears. 


Queſt, 2. In a long ſquare whoſe length is 14 chains, and the 
breadth 6 chains 5 links, what is contained? 


Length 14.00 
Breadth 6.05 
7000 

84000 


- 8]47000 
4 


1188000 
40 


35 20008 


Anſw, 8 acres, I rood, and 35 perches, as the work 
makes it evident. | 


SUR 


Queſt. 3. of triangle, whoſe baſe is 3. chains, and half the 


perpendicular 98 links, what is the content? 
The baſe 3.00 | 
Half perpend. 0.98 
2400 
2700 
[29400 
OS 
1117600 
1 


5 | 7]04000 
Anſw. © acres, i rood, 7 perches. 


There are other ways of computation by ſcales; tables; 


& c. But that this is demonſtrative, will appear by the 


following ſteps. sz. HE Ti 

1. It is evident, that in this way of multiplication, tlie 
we is ſquare 3 *. chain being 100 links, 
it is all one to multiply 7.2 25, or 725 by 72 
without pricks; for the jeicks gn) foljethin? 2 <4 bs 
ceptions, but nothing at all in operation: The product 
therefore of the firſt example was really 525625 links. 

2, Every chain being 4 perches long, it follows; that 5 
chains, or 20 perches, in length, and 2 chains, or 8 perches, 
in breadth, make an acre, or 160 ſquare perches; for 20 
being multiplied by 8, gives 160. 

3. From hence it plainly follows that there are exactly 


{ 100000 ſquare links in an acre; for 5 chains multiplied by 
2, is the ſame with 500 links by 200, which makes 


| 
| 


| 


100000. And he does not deſerve the name of an arithme- 
tician, that is ignorant of this old plain rule, when the 
diviſor conſiſts of 1 and cyphers, as 10, 100, 1000, 10000; 
100000, &c. cut off from the right hand ſo many figures 
of the dividend as the diviſor hath eyphers, accountin 
them the remainder ; ſo ſhall the reſt on the left ſide be the 
quotient, It is plain then that 525625 ſquare links, make 
5 acres, and 25625 ſquare links over, 7) 
Thus we have made it clear to a very ordinary capacity; 


| that as far as concern acres, the rules for computation are 


ou. Now for roods and perches, though it might be 
ufficient to mention that known rule in decimal arithme- 
tick, multiplying decimal fractions by known parts, gives 
thoſe known .parts in integers, due regard being had 
to the ſeparation, we ſhall, proceed thus: if 25625 ſquare 
links, which remain above an acre, contain any quarter of 
quarters of an acre, then, if they be multiplied by 4, and 


| divided by 100000, that is, five cut off from the product; 


they will contain ſo many acres as now they do quarters, 
or roods, for any number of quarters multiplied by 4, muſt 


| needs produce the like number of unites or integers, and 


the diviſion only reduce them into the right denomination. 
Now, 25625 being multiplied Dy 42 and five figures being 
cut off from the product, the reſult is, 1102500, that is, an 


acre and above; which ſhews it was above a quarter be- 


fore it was multiplied by 


And to find how much, that is, how many ſquare per= 


ches are contained in this laſt remainder, you mutt conſider 
this 2500, not as ſquare links remaining above the tood of 
quarter, but as four parts or quarters of ſquare links, or; 
which is all one, as the true number of ſquare links multi- 
plied by 4, and conſequently being multiplied by 40, the 
fourth part of ſquare perches in an acre, it muſt as often 


contain 100000 ſquare links, or an acre, as the quarter of 


this number 2500, viz. 625, ſignifying ſquare links, con- 
taining ſquare perches; and ſoy for 100000 divided by 160, 
the number of perches in an acre, gives 625, anſwering to 


one perch; and 2500 multiplied by 40, gives 100000, ot 


one acre, the five cyphers being cut off, 


2500 160 100 000625 
40 960 
Iſooooo 400 
* L | : . 320 
800 
Boo 
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Hew to meaſure a cliſe, or parcel of land, and to protra# it, | 


and give up the content, 


Hitherto we have been like children learning to ſpell, 
now let us ſet our ſyllables together: that is, let us make 
uſe of the inſtructions before given to meaſure a piece of 
land, to plot it, and to caſt up the content. | 

All cloſes, or parcels of land, are either ſuch as need not 
be plotted for finding their -true meaſure, but the chain. 
alone doth the work; or ſuch as cannot be conveniently 
meaſured without plotting or protraction. | 

Of the firſt ſort are the ſquare and long ſquare, known 
before-hand to be ſuch, or found ſo to be by ſuch inſtru- 
ments as are not yet deſcribed, or by meaſuring all the ſides 
and diagonals. Theſe ſquares and long ſquares, need no 
protracting; for you need only to multiply the chains and 
links of the length, by the chains and links of the breadth, 
and ſo proceed as in the firſt and ſecond examples: but all 
others, whether triangles or triangulate, are to be protract- 
ed. We ſhall give examples therefore in the three ſorts 
of figures, triangular, quadrangular, and multangular. 
But before we proceed to particular inſtances, let the 
young praQtitioner remember, RY 


1. To begin at ſome notable angle of the field where 
there is ſome houſe, gate, ſtile, well, or the like; or if there 
be none, then to dig up a clod, drive down a ftake, or at 
leaſt, to obſerve what quarter of the heavens it pointeth to- 
wards, whether eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, and on your 
paper mark it with the letter A, or any other. 

2. To go parallel to the fide of the field, if pits, buſhes, 
or the like, hinder not, and if they do, to allow for it, ac- 
cuſtoming yourſelf to go either with your left hand towards 
the hedges, walls, of pales ; or with your right hand to- 
wards them; and when you go contrary to your uſual cuſ- 


perches. 


The baſe 4.07 
Half perpend. 0.71 
| 407 

2849 


28897 
4 


1115588 
40 


612.3 520 


II. Suppoſe you were to meaſure a quadrangular or four- 
corned field, begin as before at ſome remarkable angle; 
and going round the cloſe, find the ſides to be 9.04, 6.72, 
8.46, 7.28, and the diagonal from that remarkable angle 


to = Oppoſite angle to be 10.02 ; we begin to protract 
it thus: | 


Pig. 16. Having by the help of your ſcale and com- 
paſſes drawn the diagonal 10.02, from the remarkable an- 


gle A to C, the oppoſite angle, make a triangle of it, and 
the firſt and ſecond ſides 9.04 and 672, and another after 
the ſame method of that diagonal, and the third and fourth 
ſides 8.46 and 7.28, ſo you have the trapezium ABCD. 
Then by the help of your ſcale and compaſſes, you find the 
perpendicular of the triangle A B C to be 6.02, and of the 
other, viz. CD A 6.01, which added, are 12.03, where- 
of the half ſum is 6.01; by which, multiplying the baſe 
10.02, the content of the field will be 6 acres, © roods, 3 


'The baſe . 10.02 


— —— — 


tom, note it on your paper by ſome mark known to your- 


ſelf. 


3. To ſet down the chains and links of every ſide as you | 


* 


pen will be very proper for this purpoſe. | 
4. To take care, if you have more ſcales than one upon 
your rule, leſt you confaund yourſelf by taking lines off of 
ſeveral ſcales, or meaſuring perpendiculars upon wrong 
ones; for every line of the ſame figure muſt be made by 


meaſure them, and not truſt your memory. A black lead 


the ſame ſcale, and the perpendiculars meaſured by it, 


5. To make uſe of a ſcale of larger diviſions when you 
meaſure ſmall cloſes, and of ſmaller when you meaſure 
great ones. = 8 5 5 

6. To make your lines and points where angles meet, 
ſmall, pure, and neat. 5 N 

7. To ſet on your chains and links at twice, when any 
line is too long for your ſeale. Ns es 
Theſe things being premiſed, proceed thus : 

I. Suppoſe a triangular field is to be meaſured with the 


chain, beginning at eaſtern angle A, Fig. 15. and find the 


ſides in their order and meaſure to be ſeverally thus; 2.29, 
$46 48+ 5-5 6 ie 
Making uſe of the leſs diagonal ſcale, becauſe the other 
would make the figure too large, otherwiſe it were more 
proper for ſo ſmall a cloſe, with your compaſles take off the 
ſcale 4 chains and 7 links, and ſetting them from A to C, 
draw that line for the baſe, becauſe the longeſt of the three 
then take 2 chains 29 links off the ſame ſcale, and ſet them 
in the eaſtern point A, and turning the looſe foot of the 
compaſſes above the line A C, deſcribe, at that diſtance 
2.29, the arch EE. SIT . 

Next taking with your compaſles upon the ſame ſcale 
the extent of 3 chains 45 links, place one foot in the point 
C, and with the other make the arch F F, interſecting the 


former in the point B; and drawing the lines AB and 


B C, the triangle ABC is the plot of the triangular field 
meaſured. | ; . 


But before you can give the content, you muſt find the 


length of the perpendicular, which is done by ſetting one 
foot of the compaſſes in B, and extending the other to the 
baſe A C, ſo as it touch it, and paſs not over it, for then 
the — of the perpendicular is between the points of the 
compaſſes, and being applied to the ſame ſcale by which the 
triangle A B C was made, it appears to be 1 chain 42 links. 
Wich the half whereof multiply 4.07, the length of the 
baſe, the content appears to be © acres, 1 rood, 6 


perches. 


2 


Half perpend. 6.01 


1002 
60120 


642202 
4 


[08808 
40 


—— ——_— 


3152320 


Before we paſs any farther, let it be remembered, 
I. Any quadrangular cloſe, or parcel of ground what- 


| ſoever, having right lines, may be thus meaſured, protracted, 


and computed. | | | 
2. The odd meaſure above perches, is not valuable here, 


| nor in the former computations, being always under a ſquare 


perch ; but in multangulars, where there be many remain- 
ders, they muſt be ſummed up, and the perches contained 


in them added to the content before found. 


3. This laſt, and the following figures, are made, that 
they might not be too large, by a ſcale of 400 in an inch, 
i. e. by the leſs diagonal ſcale, each chain and link being 
counted two. | 5 

III. Fig. 17. If this multangular figure be conceived to 
repreſent à cloſe of ſeven ſides, which is to be meaſured, 
begin at the remarkable angle A, and going round 18 
cloſe, find the ſides will be 3.11, 2.49, 2.47, 1.77 411. 


29 4-37" 


en meaſure the four diagonals, BD, DF, FB, 
and BG, in the order you will find them to be 3.45 4.97 
4-13, and 4. 36, which is as ſhort a way as can be taken, 
to prevent unneceſſary walks. I. 

But when you come to protract by the help of . 
ſcale and compaſſes, firſt make the triangle B C D Op 
firſt diagonal, and the ſecond and third ſides. * p 
triangle D E F upon the ſecond diagonal, and fourt a 
fifth tides; and upon the ſame diagonal, as 2 ar rer 1 
baſe, the triangle B D F of the firſt, ſecond, and * 
diagonals. y NR 

Next of the ſame third diagonal, together with the 8 
and 6th ſides, make the triangle BFG, and _ , 
fourth diagonal, as ypon a common baſe * * | 
and laſt ſides, the triangle A BG. So is the W 10 c 
plotted. CS 5 


| 5 Es ; e 


And now it ſtands viſibly reduced into two trapezias | II. For the latter, 
AB FG and B DE F, together with the triangle BC D, | ſure the length of both 
which we ſhall not now caſt up, having ſo often ſhewn 
how ſuch work is to be done. 

But it muſt be acknowledged that this method of plotting 
parcels of land that have many angles, requires not only 
more care and pains, but better ſkill and memory, than to 
draw diagonals upon paper, when the plot is already taken 


u may take this ready courſe : mea- 
your lines, the chord-and the arch; 
and their diſtance at the middle of them both; then, when 
you come to protract, firſt take the length of your right line 
from the ſcale, and having laid it down, croſs it in the mid- 
dle at right angles with a dry line, as in the laſt figure, ſo 
ſhall it interſect the line A B in the point E; then from 
the ſame ſcale take the meaſured diſtance between the two 
by the plain table, or other ſtanding inſtrument. We | lines in the middle, and ſet it upon that dry line from the 
ſhall therefore, to help our young practitioner in this caſe, | interſection at E, to the point C. Then, by trials, find a 
advertiſe him of two eaſy ways to help myſelf, fo as to | due, place in the dry line OEC, and ſuch a diſtance with 
be out of danger of miſtakes, | 3D your compaſſes, that the one foot reſting in that line, the 
One way is, to divide the multangular field into two or | other may deſcribe the arch A C B, and the ſection is pro- 
more parts, as the laſt might _” been x4 ky diagonal B | tracted, {BE e t 1 107 
j might each part have been meaſured ſeverally, as / ES es oro EC Ü—wiui!! ty ' 
i he hed boon fpardeca by i pale, or were er — Concerning cuflomary-meaſure, and how it may be reduced it 
lands parted by a boundary. | | rata ok & e contra, either by the rule of three, or 
Another way that much helps both the underſtanding and | «erat pl eget by OP TAI; ny. 
memory, is, to draw a rude draught of the figure of the | Though: the. ſtatute-perch or pole is 16 feet and a half, 
land you intend to meaſure, not only as to the ſides, but and no more, yet there are poles of larger meaſure uſed in 
alſo neceſſary diagonals. Then meaſuring the lines upon | Many places, as of 18, 20, 21, 24, and 28 feet, nay, in 
the ground correſpondent to thoſe on the paper, ſet the ſome 22 feet and a half, It were therefore very convenient 
lines as you meaſure them upon the lines of the draught, as that our young ſurveyor were furniſhed with a chain fitted to 
if it were the true ones, and when you have finiſhed your the cuſtomary meaſure of the country where he lives. But 
meaſuring, protract it truly. Such as you ſee here, but it | becauſe theſe are too large and cumberſome for ſmall cloſes, 
is better larger, will do your buſineſs; for it is not a pin | it 18 very convenient, inſtead of one chain of 100 links, to 
matter how rude or falſe the lines or angles be, reſem- | Make two of 2 poles apiece, each pole divided into 25 links} 
blance being all that is deſired, ; as that of 100 is; which two half chains may, in meaſuring. 
| EE , ; large fields, be tied together by the loops with pack-thread, 
Concerning the meaſuring of circles, and their parts. or joined by a buttoning key-ring for more ſpeedy diſpatch 
We have hitherto purpoſely abſtained from meddling but in ſmaller we may uſe the half chain of 50 links, only 
with the circle, and its parts, that we might lay thoſe things taking care he api count not half chains for whole ones. 
cloſe together without unneceſſary mixtures, that are of And in theſe caſes where the poles are large, and the clo- 
greateſt uſe, | ſes ſmall, it were ſtill more convenient if you had a chain 
It is very rare, if a land-meter ever have occaſion to of 2 poles only, divided into 100 links. Only you muſt 
meaſure any field or parcel of land, that will prove either then take notice, that whereas working by whole chains and : 
circle, ſemi-circle, quadrant, or ſector. Sometimes indeed links, the firſt multiplication, after five cut off, gives the 
there will be a little crook in an old hedge bowing like an | Sontent in acres and parts. The like work by half chains 
arch; but we have never ſeen any offer to-meaſure it as a and half links, will give the content in roods or quarters of 


ſ it. but always take it "oy | acres, and parts of ſuch roods. | 
Wer bent k dun be ade angle or angles, Far | Dt er fer fe han matter for ov that an id out 
of thoſe things, we ſhall briefly do it. | the length of a link by dividing the number of feet in a chain 


I. To meaſure a circle in the more exact way, is, to by 100, and provide himſelf of good iron-wire and curtain- 
ſquare the diameter, and to multiply that ſquare by 7854 ; | ©1285 to make it of, and a ſharp-edged file, and round-noſed 
ſo ſhall the content be in integers and decimals. plyers to make it with, to be furniſhed with ſuch a chain, 
But the more uſual and quick way, (and near enough | Vet becauſe every one cannot do this, we fhall ſhew how 
for any uſe we ſhall make of it) is, to multiply the half of | 72" = eaſily, and yet very truly reduce ſtatute-meaſure_ 
the periphery or circumference by the ſemi-diameter. into cuſtomary, that fo the chain before deſcribed may do 
In like manner to find the content of a ſemicircle, qua- | Y buſineſs all England over, ; 
drant, or ſector, made up of ſemi-diameters, and arched Know therefore, for a ground to go upon, that acres bear 
lines, multiplying the half arch by the ſemi-diameter, gives | Proportion to one another as the ſquare of their poles; and 
the content. | | | therefore if you multiply 33, the number of half feet in the 
Fig. 19. But that which falls out moſt frequently in ſtatute-pole, by itſelf, which gives 1089, and alſo multiply 
menſuration, though ſeldom much regarded, except where the number of half feet contained in a pole of that meaſure 
a Curious exactneſs is required, is that particular ſort of ſeg- | J would reduce into; in the ſame manner you may, by 
ment which we call a ſection, leſs than a ſemi-circle, ſuch the rule of three reverſe, obtain your deſire, making to that 
as this figure AB C. And to find the content of it, the | Purpoſe 1089 the firſt number, the ſtatute-meaſure the ſe- 
center of the circle, whereof this is a ſection, muſt be firlt | ond, and the ſquared half feet of the pole given the third. 
found, as here at O, from which lines drawn to A and B, As for example: ſuppoſe of a cloſe meaſured by the ſtatute- 
make up the ſector AOBC; which being meaſured accord- pole, the length and breadth, and their produdt be as here 
ing to the laſt rule, and from the content thereof, the con- | '<Preſented in the margin. And it is de- 9.33 L. 
tent of the triangle AO B ſubſtracted, the difference or re- ſired that the content may be caſt up ac- 7.21 B. 
ſidue is the content of the ſeion ABC. cording to the large Cheſhire meaſure of 
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But two queſtions may be here demanded: eight yards, or 24 feet to the pole or rod. 933 
1. How may the center be found? 2. How may ſuch Then before you cut off any figures, conſt. 1865 
a portion of land be truly protracted and computed ? der that in the ſtatute· pole are 33 half feet, 6 oy!” q F 
To the firſt we anſwer, that the moſt exact and artificial | and in the Cheſhire pole 48; multiply ———— | 1 
Way, is, by making a mark any where in the arch, therefore 33 by 33, and 48 by 48, and you 672693 prod. „ 
will have, 1089 and 2304, which, together | l 
As for example. 


| with the ſaid product, may be thus placed: 1089, 672693:: 
At the point C, and then, by a problem known not only 2504, and fo nien 672693 by 1089, and dividing 
to every ſurveyor, but to ordinary carpenters and joiners, their product, being 732562677, by 2304, the quotient'is 
for finding the center of a circle, whoſe circumference will | 317927 2 tony To 5 figures towards the right hand be 
pals through 3 given points that are not in a right line, as cut oft, the content, by this cuſtomary- meaſure of 24 feet 


C B, to find the center O. But if you know not how to to the pole, will be 9 een 28 perches, as here 
do it ſo, croſs the line A B in the middle, as here it is done | PPeats: | 


” the perpendicular. O C; ſo you may by a few trials find 


30792 

oth the due extent of your compaſſes, and the point in the * 4. 
berpendicular that will fit your purpoſe near enough; for if 71808 
4 uttle error be committed in making up the ſector, the moſt 40 


of it goes 74 again in the ſubſtraction of the triangle. | 2872329 
a . 3 3 28 But 
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But if the lines on the land had been meaſured according 
to that cuſtom of 24 feet to the pole, and the content muſt 
have been found according to ſtatute-meaſure, then we muſt 
have multiplied the product by 2304, and have divided that 
latter product by 1089, And in the fame method you may 
proceed in all or any of the reſt. But the truth is, that 
though this way be very exact, plain, and comprehenſive, 
fuiting all the cuſtomary-meaſures before-mentioned with- 
out fractions, it is ſomething tedious, except the practitio- 
ner knows how to relieve himſelf by a large table of loga- 
rithms, which we cannot ſtand here to treat of. Therefore 
to contract the work a little, take notice, that all the cuſto- 
mary poles being mentioned, ſaving only thoſe of 20 and 
28 feet, which we ſuppoſe are ſomewhat rarely uſed, having 
never heard nor read of them, but in Mr. Holwell ; all the 
reſt are capable of being divided into half yards: and there- 
fore, if inſtead of ſquaring the half feet, you ſquare the half 
yards of both poles, and work with them, you will attain 
the ſame end without any regardable difference, the ſmall di- 
verſity that there is, being generally in the uſelefs remain- 
ders, not at all affecting the deſired quotient that gives the 
anſwer near enough for uſe. | he 


As for example. 


11 If we had ſquared 11 the number of half yards 
11 in the ſtatute-pole, which would make 121, and al- 
ſo 16 the number of half yards in the Cheſhire-pole, 

11 which would make 256, and then multiplied the 
11 firſt product 672693 by 121, the ſecond product 
would have been 81319853, which being divided 
121 by 256, the quotient would have been, as before, 
317952. And this way is in a manner co-incident 
16 with Mr, Holwells firſt method. 


Take notice alſo once for all, that whether you 
96 uſe either of theſe or the following methods, you need 
16 not reduce the particular ſquares, triangles, or trape- 
zia's ſeverally; but ſum up all their products toge- 
256 ther and then reduce all at once. 
But if you would reduce ſtatute-meaſure into 
cuſtomary by multiplication only, take notice of this 


preſent table following. 
066 18 
The content Gives , 
by the ſta- eee the con- FA 
173+ > tent by 1217 


tute-pole be- ' 


ing multi | 155745 | th pole t 
TT Lo” "I 
The uſe of this table. 


When you have multiplied lengths by breadths, or baſes 


by half perpendiculars, multiply theſe products by the de- 
cimal fractions anſwering to the cuſtomary-meaſure, into 


which you would reduce ſtatute- meaſure, and from that 
latter product, firft cut off five places towards the right 
hand, as not to be regarded, being only parts of a ſquare 
link, then cutting off five more, and proceeding to multi- 


ply by 4, and then by 40, as hath been often ſhewn, you 


will have the content by that cuſtomary-meaſure. 


Example. 
Suppoſe the length of a cloſe meaſured by Gunter's chain, 


produced 672693 ſquare links; and it is deſired, that the 

content may be given in Cheſhire meaſure of 24 to the 

pole; you muſt multiply 672693 by 47265, 

3117948 the decimal fraction anſwering to 24 feet, and 

4 from that product, being 31794834645, cut 

off and caſt away 5 places, and the reſt being 

71792 317948, are in the uſual way eaſily reducible 

40 into 3 acres, o roods, and 28 perches, as here 

appears, agreeable to what it amounted to in 
28|71680 the former method. 


But if you meaſured by a chain of cuſtomary-poles, and 
deſire to know what the content is in ſtatute-meaſure, this 
following table is for your purpoſe. - | 


— 


— 


and multiplied by the breadth meaſured alſo by the ſame, |. 


3 


67269104640; from which, if you cut off 


8 UR 


Feet. 
18 3 bs 1.19008 aived the 
The content 20 ales . 4092 3 | content 
meaſured by wy ry rj 1218523 by the 
the pole of | 22 Piet J 85950 ſtatute- 
| 124 J by 2.11570 
57 pole 
26 2.87970 i 


To underſtand which, take this example. 

Suppoſe the length and breadth of a long ſquare being 
meaſured by a chain of 24 feet to the pole, and multiplied 
together, make their product 317952, let this 6 
be multiplied by 2.11570, which anſwereth [726gr 
to 24 feet, and the latter product will be 4 


and caſt away 5 places towards the right-hand, 2190764 
the remainder is 672691; which, in the uſual — 40 
way, is eaſily reduced to 6 acres, 2 roods, and 88 
36 perches. 8 36030500 

One thing more, and we have done with this buſineſ; of 
reduction. If the content to be reduced, be caſt up into 
acres, roods, and perches, reduce all into perches, and 
then in other reſpects work as before, either by the Rule 
of Three, or by this laſt method of multiplication only. 
So ſhall you have the content in ſquare perches, accord- 
ing to the meaſure deſired, which you may reduce into 
acres by dividing them by 160 ; and if any thing remain, 
that remainder being divided by 4o, will give you the 
roods in the quotient, and the latter remainder the num- 
ber of ſquare perches. | 

For trial of which rules, remember the anſwer of theſe 
two following queſtions wrought all three ways. 

Queſt. 1. How many acres, roods, and perches according 
to the pole of 18 feet, are contained in 5 acres, 3 rod, and 
II perches, ſlatute-meaſure ? _ | 55 

Anſ. 4 acres, 3 roods, and 22 perches, as here appears. 


I. Method. 

A. N. P. 
BF 
33 36 4 
99 216 23 

99 108 40 


—— — —— 


1089 1296 931 


1089 931 :: 1296 
1089 


— — 


8379 
7448 
9310 

1013859 


1296) 1013850 (782 
9072 7 
10665 
10368 

2979 40) 142 (3 
2592 120 
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160) 982 (4 
7 640 


387 22 
II. Method. 


i 
11 12 121 
11 24 931 
11 12 1862 
— — 931 
121 144 . 
144) 112651 (782 
| 1008 _ | 
— 
1185 
1152 
331 
288 


a . 


43 


% ode)” 


4 


160) 782 (4 P 782 (19 i60) 23or (14 95 
* * 59. 
— — r | — | — 
40) 142 (3 thus: 382 4) 19 (4 701 
120 360 16 | 640 
22 | | 22 3 | 61 TH 
III. Method. -: 02 $40 
.84027 = nel 
931 | 21 
8402 | n 
Heer ff 160) 782 (4 | * 15 
756243 640 1.61983 160) 2301 (14 
782.291 37 40) 142 (3 IDE Bag * — 
N — | 161983 e 
22 e Ted 61 640 
Queſt. 2. How many acres, roods, and perches of flatute- 16198 3 55 40) 61 (I 
meaſure, are contained in 8 acres, 3 roods, (or quarters) and 3 — 40 
21 perches of 21 feet to the pole? 3 | 2301. 77843 5 
Anſw. 14 acres, 1 rood, and 21 perches, as appears by - 21 131 
the three following works in the ſeveral methods. =: LE og o 
How to meaſure a piece of land with any chain of what length 
I. Method. ſoever and howſoever divided; even with a cord or cart- 
A. R. P. rope, being a good expedient when' in/lruments are not at 
: + 3 + 21 - | 3 hand of a more artificial mate. ir Ss 
— 3 If you can procure a chain, and find it is not divided as 
35 | +: 99 before hath been ſhewn, but into feet or quarters of yards, 
* 70 * or any ſuch vulgar diviſions, make no reckoning of the 
1 "=. _ g diviſions at all, but meaſure it as exactly as. you- can find 
— | 5 1 . out the true length of the whole chain; and if it fit 
1764 . 1421 : : 1089 none of thoſe lengths mentioned before, nor any of their 
1764 halfs, make it fit by taking off a link or two, or piece- 
ee ue ing it out with a ſtring; then dividing the length of that 
5684 i chain by 100, or the half of it by 50, find the true length 
8526 8 | of a link according to our artificial diviſions, and having 
f ſeot a long ſtick or rod, ſet as many of thoſe link-lengths 


upon it as it will hold; then may you meaſure all the 
whole chains by your regulated chain, and the odd links 
| of every line by your divided ſtick or rod, as is manifeſt in 


1089) 3 (2301 


217 this example following. e d e 
— Being far from any inſtrument, and requeſted by a friend to 
3286 | meaſure him a cloſe, you muſt procure a pair of compaſles, 
3267 | an ordinary carpenter's rule of two foot, divided into inches 
— | and quarters, and alſo with a piece of an old chain ſeem- 
1944 | ingly divided into feet, meaſure it by the rule, and finding 
1089 it to be 45 feet long, and ſome odd. meaſure, piece it out 


| with a pretty ſtrong cord that will not ſtretch much, to 
855 | 48 feet exactly; then it will ſerve for half a chain of 24. 
| . | feet to the pole: this 48 multiply by 12, the number of 
160) 2301 (14 inches in a foot, and that product being 576, divided by 
160 50, the number of links in half a decimal chain, and the 
quotient is 11 £5 inches, or 11 inches and an half, and 
Ja trifle over: dividing therefore a long ſtick throughout in- 
to ſuch parts, each containing 11 inches and a half, be- 
N I fides the breadth of the nicks, you are provided of tools to 
40) 61 (1 meaſure lines to a link with exactneſs enou gn. 


701 
640 


40 In like manner you proceed with a cord or rope, having 
— fitted them to ſome known length or other; and then for 
e protracting, it were eaſy with the compaſſes to make a 
II. Method. 5 plain ſcale of a large ſort, either upon paper, or an even 
1 Ra * 96 1421: : 12 piece of wood. This for once may ſerve a man's turn well 
= I 1906 | enough. 3 3 
| Beſides, there is a way of meaſuring the perpendicular 
56 —— of triangles and trapezias upon the ground itſelf, ſo as to 
<4 $- 12789 prevent the neceſſity of a ſcale; for if you have a little 
| 1421 I ſquare with ahole in it to turn upon the head of a little ſtick, 
— i which you may fix where you pleaſe, as you are.meaſuring 
121) 278516 (2301 the baſe of a triangle, or the diagonal of a trapezium, you | 
242 | may by a very few trials find the place where the one leg 115 
| will be juſt in the line you are meaſuring, and the other m 
365 | point at the angle from which the perpendicularfalls on it, * 
363 | _ | and then the ſpace. between your ſtick and that angle truly 
| meaſured, is the perpendicular. a 
wed | If you have not ſuch a ſquare, a ſquare trencher, or any 
"Ph 8 end of a board that hath one right angle, and two true 
ſides, will ſupply the want of it. 


4 3 | 2 


SUR SUR 


| And we ſhall make bold to add, that this is a good way 9 

| | to meaſure a trapezium, though it be protracted afterwards ; 39+17-27::7 

for by meaſuring the perpendiculars as aforeſaid, and ob- | 7 
ſerving at how many chains and links end the ſaid perpen- — 


39) 12089 (3092 


diculars meet the common baſe, the vrhole trapezium may 


be truly protracted without going about it; this little ſquare 117 
competently ſupplying the place of an inſtrument, which — 
is uſually called a croſs or ſquare, made up, as it were, of 389 
two ſmall indices, like thoſe ſor a plain table, but much 351 
leſs, with fore - ſights and back- ſights, and cutting one an- — 
other at right angles put together, and having an hole at 38 


the center, From theſe operations it is plain, that if we ſet off from 
the angular point where the baſe begins, 8 chains, 4; 
links, anda little above the third part of a link upon the 
| baſe for A, and where that ends, 5 chains and 75 links 
bY. 1. To divide a triangle into any parts required; divide | and 5 of a link for B, and conſequently leave between this 
ö | the baſe as the demand imports, then ſhall lines drawn | ſecond diviſion and the other end of the baſe 3 chains and 
from the points of diviſion to the oppoſite angle, finiſh | almoſt 10 links for C; lines drawn from thoſe points of 
the diviſion of the triangle. 8 to the oppoſite angle, will give each man his 
ue. | 
What has been ſaid touching the diviſion of triangles 
3 upon their baſes, will, with a little variation, ſerve for 
Fig. 20. AC, the baſe of the triangle ABC, being | the dividing of all forts of parallellograms, whether ſquares, 
, divided into 12 equal parts, a line drawn from the | long ſquares, rhombus's, or rhamboides ; all the difference 
angular point B to the point 6, divides the triangle | is, that inſtead of drawing lines from points in the baſe to 
” into two equal parts; 2 lines drawn to 4 and 8, divide | the oppoſite angle, you muſt draw parallel lines from 
þ it into three equal parts; 2 lines drawn to the points | points in one oppoſite ſide to another, as will be ſuffi 
noted with 3, 6, and , divide it into four equal parts ; | ciently plain by this one inſtance. | 
and ſo lines drawn to 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, divide it into ſix } Fig. 7. Suppoſe the ſquare figure to repreſent a cloſe of 
equal parts. 1 | | fix acres, and you are to cut off an acre at the ſide AC; 
Alſo it is very obvious, that if the ſame triangle were ſo | having ſet off the 6th part of the line C D, from C towards 
to be divided, that the one part ſhould be double to the D, and alſo from A towards N, a parallel drawn between 


Concerning dividing of land artificially and mechanically. 


Example. 


44 R — Elo — a 
OY * - k 5 


other, a line drawn from B to 4 or 8, doth the work, or 
if it be required to divide it into two parts, ſo as the one 
ſhall be triple to the other, a line drawn from B to 3 or 9, 


compleats the work. So alſo a line from B to 2 or 10, di- 
vides it into two parts, whereof the one is quintuple, or 


five-fold, to the other, and a line from B to 1 or 11, di- 
vides it into two parts, whereof the one is 11 times as large 
as the other. | 

Farther yet, if it were required this triangle ſhould be ſo 
divided, that the two parts ſhould in quantity bear propor- 
tion, as 5 and 7, a line from B to 5 or 7, will anſwer the 
intention. | 

The diviſions will indeed be ſometimes a little more in- 
tricate than this, yet not ſuch, but that the ſeeming diffi- 
culty may be eaſily overcome by obſerving the following 
method. TY | 

Suppoſe a large triangle of common land to be divided 


. _ amongſt three tenants, A, B, and C, according to the 
quantity of their tenements, A, having 19 acres of land to 


his tenement, B 13, and C 7, the baſe of the triangle be- 
ing found by meaſure to be 17 chains and 27 links; and 
the demand is, where the point of the divition muſt be 
placed in the baſe, ſo as lines drawn from thence to the 
oppoſite angle, ſhall my limit each man's part. 

To anſwer this, let us add 13 and 07 to 19, and 
*y they give 39: ſo is the work plainly reduced to the 
13 rule of fellowſhip ; and therefore to find every man's 
07 diſtinct portion, we need only to multiply the baſe by 
This particular number, and divide that product by 39, 
39 the ſum of all their numbers. | 


ES: = 
_- 29. 17.27:.19 39+ 17-27 :: 13 
5 + Ln 
15543 | $181 
172 Err. 
39) 32813 (84113 39) 22451 (57545 
312 195 
161 295 
156 | 273 
53 | 221 
39 195 
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thoſe points, takes off exactly a 6th part of an acre. 

If it be not thought convenient, as in ſome caſes it is 

not, to cut off a piece ſo Jong and narrow, you may by | 
the Rule of 'Three find what other length of any greater 
breadth will limit an equal quantity to it. Or you may 
multiply the breadth by 2, 3, or any other, and divide the 
length by the ſame number that you multiplied the breadth 
by. Or laſtly, if you ſet out a double proportion that 
is 5 or 3, from C towards D, and from the point where it 
falleth, draw a line to the angle A, you will have a tii- 
angle equal to 3; of the ſquare AC DN. 
But to return to triangles, the moſt ſimple and primi- 
tive of all! rectilinears, and therefore the moſt conſiderable 
in this caſe of partition, as giving laws often to the reſt, 
it may fall out that a triangle muſt be divided, by a line 
from ſome point in a ſide, ſo as that line may either be 
parallel to ſome other ſide, or not parallel to any. 

Fig. 21. Let ABC be a triangle given, and it is fe- 
quired to cut off 3 by a line parallel to A B. Firſt, on the 
line AC deſcribe the ſemi-circle AE C, whoſe diameter 
CA divided into five equal parts according to the greater 
term, and upon three of thoſe parts, the leſſer term,! erect 
the perpendicular D E, which cutteth the arch line in E; 


| then ſet the line from CE from C to F, and from thence 


draw the line E G parallel to AB; ſo will the triangle 
CGF contain 4 of the triangle AB C, as was required. 
Fig. 22. Now, for the latter caſe, when the line of par- 
tition goes not parallel with any ſide, take this example: 
Let AB C be a triangle given to be divided into two parts 
which ſhall bear proportion to one another, as 3 and 2, by 
a line drawn from the point D in the baſe, or line A C. 
From the limited point D, draw a line to the angle Bz 
then divide the baſe A C into five equal parts, and from the 


| third point of the diviſion draw the line to E parallel to B 


D. Laftly, from E draw the line ED. So ſhall the tra- 
pezium AB E be in content as 3 to 2, to the new trian- 
gle DEC. | - 

We ſhall have now done with the diviſion of triangles, 
when we have added the three following advertiſements: 

1. You muſt be ſure to take very exactly the diſtance 0 
every point, where a dividing line cutteth any fide, to one o 
the ends of the ſame ſide, as in this laſt figure, the e 
BE and AD; which diſtances being applied to the ſcale by 
which the triangle was protracted, will ſhew Ronny 
chains and links end you are to make your dividing line 
the field itſelf, 5 1 

2. The proportions by which you are to divide, are 


always ſo formally given as in the mn examples, _— 
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ſometimes to be found out by arithmetical working, as in 
this caſe. rats 

Suppoſe a triangular field of 6 acres, 2 roods, and 31 
perches, muſt be divided ſo as the one of the two parts ſhall 
be four acres, 3 roods, and 5 perches, and the other, con- 
ſequently, 1 acre, 3 roods, and 26 perches; reduce both 
meaſures into perches, and the one will be 705, and the o- 
ther 306. Their ſum is 1701, which, by their common 
meaſure, being reduced into their loweſt terms of proporti- 
on in whole numbers, will be 5, 2, and 7, which ſhews that 
the triangle being divided in 7 equal parts, the one muſt 
have 5 of thoſe 7 parts, and the other 2, And obſerve, that 
it will be ſufficient to find the common meaſure between 
the ſum of your terms, and either of the terms; the method 
whereof is ſhewn in every arithmetic-book for reducing 
fractions into their loweſt terms. 

But the reader may multiply either of the parts; as 
ſuppoſe 765, by the length of the baſe, which we will ſup- 
poſe to be 8 chains and 75 links, or 87 links; and that 
product divided by 1071, the content of the whole cloſe 
in perches, gives the rule of three direct, 625 links, or 6 
chains and 1 pole, the true diſtance from either end of the 
baſe, that his mind or occaſions may direct him to begin 
with, to the point of diviſion ; for the diviſion muſt be not 
only for proportion or quantity, but alſo as to poſition or 
ſituation of parts upon the paper, as it is required to be on 
the ground, | ; 

3. In theſe and all other diviſions of land, where a ſtrict 
proportion in quantity is to be obſerved, you muſt have re- 
ſpect to the rules given hereafter concerning meaſuring of 
uneven ground, eſpecially if one part prove much more 
uneven than another : and if there be any uſeful pond, or 
well to draw your line of diviſions through it ; but if it be 
an uſeleſs pond, lake, or puddle; or if there be any boggy 
or barren ground, that muſt be caſt out in the diviſions, 
meaſure that firſt, and ſubſtract it from the content of the 
whole cloſe, and then lay the juſt proportion of the re- 
mainder on that fide that is free from it, that the other may 
| have its juſt part alſo, beſides that which is uſeleſs. 

What hath been ſaid, with an ordinary meaſure of dif- 
cretion, may ſufficiently inſtruct a young artiit to divide 
triangles, parallellograms, and regular polygonials, in an 
artificial way ; but becauſe many cloſes and open grounds 
are trapezias, and many irregular polygons, and even thoſe 
that are regular enough, may fall under an irregular di- 
viſion, in regard of the quality of the land, woods upon it, 
or quaries in it, or the conveniences of ways, currents of 
water, ſituation in reſpect of adjacent lands, &c. we ſhall 
| Propoſe a method, which though it hath ſomewhat of the 
mechanick in it, will be fingularly uſeful in ſuch caſes. 

Let ABCD be a trapezium to be divided betwixt a 
young heir and his mother, ſo as his part may be double 
to her's. Having by the diagonal B C divided it into two 
triangles, you will find the content of the triangle ABC 
to be 138550 ſquare links, and the triangle B C D to con- 
tain 103468, in all 242018 ſquare links, which, if re- 
duced, as hath been formerly taught, would amount to 2 
acres, 1 rood, and 27 perches, | | 

But for the preſent work, they are in a better order al- 
ready. Dividing then 242018 into three parts, each of 
them is 80676 and 2, two therefore of thoſe third parts 
muſt contain 161353 and 4, which g being inconſiderable, 
regard them not. | 

Then if you reſolve to lay out the double part towards 
the line B D, ſtrike at adventures the line EF, and mea- 
ſuring the trapezium bounded by that line, and the oppo- 
lite fide B D, together with the interjacent parts of the 
lines AB and C D, which you will find to contain 119140 
ſquare links; but becauſe it ſhould have been 161 53, ſub- 

ract 119140, out of 161353, and their difference is 
42213, and perceiving that the lines A B and CD are very 
near parallel, and finding their diſtance where they are cut 
by the line E F, to be 326 links, or 3 chains and 26 links, 
divide 42213 by 326, and the quotient is 129 links, and al- 
moſt half, at which diſtance draw the line GH parallel to 
EF; fo ſhall the trapezium GB D H be the heir's part. 
: Another way whereby the ſame thing may be performed 
15 this. Finding the triangle ABC to contain 1 38650 


ſquare links, ſubſtract it out of the heit's | 
e lit part, viz. 161353, 

tne difference 22803, ſhews how many ſquare links — 
taken out of the triangle B C D, and added to the tri- 


SUR 


neſs, ſuppoſe the ſide or line B D to be the baſe, which by 
meaſure proves to be 344 links, or 3 chains and 44 links. 
Say by the Rule of Three direct, if the whole content of 
the leſſer triangle, viz. 103468, give 344; what ſhall 
22803 give? So will the reſult be 75 links, and ſomewhat 


7844232, which being divided by 103468, the quotient is 
75 234232; or according to decimal diviſion, 75, 8131, 
which is ſomewhat more than 75 links and +, wherefore 
extending your compaſſes upon the ſcale to almoſt 76 
links, ſet that diſtance upon the line BD, from B to I, 
and draw the line CI: ſo ſhall the trapezium A BI C be 
double to the triangle I C D, within ſo ſmall a matter as 
is not worth regarding, though the land were a rich 
meadow. 5 

We hope it will be unneceſſary to tell any man of ſenſe, 


out that; or if there be many partners, he may divide be- 
twixt any one and all the reſt, putting their parts toge- 
ther, and then by the ſame method ſub- divide amongſt 
them till each hath his due ſhare; nor to ſpend many words 
in telling him he muſt ſubſtract where he hath, by ſepa- 
rating a line at adventures, or by chooſing out a triangle, 
taken too much, as we added, when we took too little. 
Nor laſtly, that theſe methods are not only applicable to 
trapezias, but to any triangular figure whatſoever, whe- 
ther regular or irregular. 


Concerning the boundaries of land, where the lines to be mea- 
ſured muſt begin and end. | 


If there be no agreement between the parties concern- 
ed, for if there be, that muſt be obſerved, reaſon and cuſ- 
tom are the ſurveyor's guide. Dn, 
The farmer ſpeaks loudly, that when a piece of arable 
or meadow-land, is let for a year to be ſown or mown, 
no more ſhould be meaſured, nor expected to be paid for, 
either to the letter or workmen, than the plow or ſcythe' 
can go over. So alſo when a parcel of land is let for paſ- 
ture by meaſure to a farmer, it ſeems very reaſonable, that 
all, and only ſo much ſhould be meaſured, as is uſeful to 
that purpoſe. ; 2 

But commons to be incloſed are uſually meaſured, ex- 
cept it be otherwiſe agreed, to the uttermoſt bounds of every 
man's particular proportion, without any allowance for 
ditch or fence, every man being to make them upon his 
own of what breadth he pleaſes. 
for it is as good for one as another, and the rate paid to the 
lord is uſually very little, ſometimes nothing. 

It is alſo very uſual in meaſuring betwixt lord and te- 
nant, in caſe of leaſes for lives, and long terms of years, 
to extend the lines to the utmoſt bounds of the tenant's 
Elaim, taking in the very walls, hedges, and ditches : but 
this is accounted very hard, and oft proves very unequal 


make much more waſte of their ground this way, than 
others that hold as much or more. But where the cuſtom 
obtains, the ſurveyor muſt obſerve it; for it is others work 
to appoint what muſt be meaſured, and his only to mea- 
ſure truly what is ſo appointed. A good landlord may, 
and will be apt, to conſider it in his rates, and a bad one 
it is like will be tenacious of a cuſtom to his own advan— 
tage. | 

Laſtly, in caſe of a ſale by meaſure at a rate agreed up- 
on per acre, no boundaries being ſpecified in the bargain, 
the rule is to extend the lines to the quick wood-row, 
that is, to the place where the quick wood actually groweth, 
or where, according to cuſtom, it ought to be ſet. 


Containing a deſcription of the plain table, the protractor, 
and lines of chords. 


Though what hath been already ſaid, may competently 
ſuffice to inſtruct the young artiſt in meaſuring a cloſe of land, 
yet, to advance him a degree higher in uſeful knowledge, 


which conſiſts of ſeveral parts. 3 

1. The table itſelf, which is a parallellogram of wood 
fourteen inches and a half long, and eleven inches broad, 
or thereabouts, and for neceſſity may be made by an ordi- 
nary country workman of one board; but for neatneſs, con- 
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venience of carriage, and freedom from warping, it is 
7 H uſually 


angle ABC; which to perform with all neceſſary exact 


more than 4, or a link, for 22803 multiplied by 344, gives 


that if he pleaſe he may begin with the leſs part, and take 


Nor is this unreaſonable, 


among the tenants of a lordſhip, ſome being forced to 


we ſhall take occaſion to deſcribe unto him the plain table, 
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uſually made of three little boards joined together ſide ways, 
with a ledge at each end to hold them fai together, and 
upon the middle board a ſocket of braſs fixed With three 
ſcrews, and with a fourth to be faſtened on the head of a 
three legged ſtaff; of which anon. 
2. A frame of wood fixed to it, ſo as a ſheet of paper 
being laid on the table, the frame being forced down upon 
it, ſqueezeth in all the edges, and makes it lie firm and 
even, ſo as a plot may be very conveniently drawn upon 


it. This is uſually made with joints for more eaſy carriage, 


but a plain one may ſuffice. Upon one fide of this frame 
ſhould be equal diviſions, for drawing parallel lines both 
long-wiſe and croſs-wiſe, as occaſion may require, over 
your paper, and on the other fide the 360 degrees of a cir- 
cle projected from a center of braſs conveniently placed in 
the table. KR 

3. A box with a needle and card, to be fixed with two 
ſcrews to the table, very uſeful far placing the inſtrument 
in the ſame poſition upon every remove. 

4. A three-legged ſtaff to ſupport it, the head being made 
fo as to fill the ſocket of the table, yet ſo as the table may 
be eaſily turned round upon it, when it is not fixed by the 
ſcrew. | 
5. An index, which is a large ruler of wood, or rather 
braſs, at the leaſt ſixteen inches long and two inches broad, 
and fo thick as to make it ſtrong and firm, having a ſloped 
edge, by which we draw the lines, called uſually the fidu- 
cial edge, and two ſights of one height, whereof the one 
hath a ſlit above, and a thread below, and the other a 
thread above, and a ſlit below, ſo ſet in the ruler, as to be 
perfectly of the ſame diſtance from the fiducial edge. Up- 
on this index it is-uſual to have many ſcales of equal parts, 
and there might be a diagonal ſcale if the inſtrument- maker 
pleaſe, and lines of chords of ſundry lengths; but if you 
have ſuch a ſcale as before deſcribed, you need not to have 
them here. Sn 

The protractor is an inſtrument ſo well known and ſo 
eaſy to be made and procured, that we ſhall be very brief 
in the deſcription of it, As it is uſually made, it conſiſts 
of two parts, a ſcale ai a ſemi-circle, but the ſcale is no 
neceſſary part of it, but ſerving, if you be. not otherwiſe 
provided, for other uſes before-mentioned in the caſe of 
plain ſcales. | bl 

But the ſemi-circle is more eſſential, and it may be 
made of braſs, or other metal of any convenient fize, as 
four inches, more or leſs, for the trait ſide, this ſemi- circle 
being bounded as all others are by two lines, the one right 
or ſtrait, the other circular. 9 8 

The right line is divided in the preciſe middle, by a 
point which is in the center, upon which the circular boun- 
dary is drawn, and two other arches concentrical with it, 

The center, when the ſemi-circle goes alone without 
the ſcale, ſhould be guarded with two little lips, on each 
{ide one, or a little loop, for more convenient turning of 
the inftrumeat about upon a pin fixed in a paper. 

The arched or circular edge is divided into 180 degrees, 
or equal parts, numbered by tens, upon the upper con- 
centrick arch from © to 180, and in the lower from 180 
to 360. So that by applying the ſtrait edge of the pro- 
tractor twice to any line, keeping the center right upon a 
pin fixed in the line, that is, with the ſemi-circle firſt 
above it, and then below it, or contrarily, you may draw 
a whole circle by the guidance of the arch, or ſet out any 
number of degrees, as will appear more plainly hereafter, 
A line of chords is a line divided into go unequal parts, 
| whereof 60, and the radius upon which the circle was 
drawn, are equal, and the diviſions upon that line are 
equal to the next extent in a right line, of ſo many degrees 
from the beginning of the quadrant, as anſwer thereunto. 

When lines of chords are cut upon wood, it is both 
uſual and neceſſary that there be two ſtuds of braſs, the 
one at the beginning, and the other at 60 degrees, with 
little holes for the feet of the compaſſes, when you take 
the extent of the radius, to preſerve the line from being 
wounded by the compaſſes; and being thus fenced, it will 
for need do the work of a protractor, but not altogether 
ſo commodiouſly. „ | 5 
Haw to take the true plot of a field by the plain table, upon 

the paper that covers it, at one or mare ſtationsn. 


o 


There are three ways or methods for doing this work, | 


two more uſual and ordinary, the third more unuſual and 
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extraordinary, though now pretty, well known to mop. 


| ſurveyors, and in late books publiſhed. The firſt performs 


the work by meaſuring every line from the infttument to 
every angle, and is a very ſure ſubſtantial: way where it 
can be done, as it ordindrily may in moſt cloſes, . 0 

The ſecond doth it by meaſuring only the ſtation or the 
diſtances, and is very quick, but not fo ſure and exact a; 
the other; yet, if managed by a ſkilful artiſt, that knows 
how to plant his inſtrument, fo as to avoid making acute 
angles unneceſſarily, it will come near enough the matter 
in many Cafes; as in meaſuring for workmen, that take 
the mowing or reaping of fields by the acre, or when tythes 
are let at a ſmall value per acre, as in poor batren pariſhes 
they uſually are. 

The third is the way of circulation or perambulation. 
the inſtrument being oft to be planted, and the plot to be 
| meaſured about; by which not only difficult cloſes, but 
even the thickeſt woods, yea, bogs, meres, and pools of 
water, may be plotted, which by neither of the other me- 
thods can be performed. 

In all theſe methods, two things are to be performed, 

I. At every angle where there is no perſpicuous mark 
already, as a tree, buſh, ſtile, &c. one muſt be placed, 
as a white paper, or ſuch like; or elſe ſome one muſt go 
from angle to angle, and remain there as your mark to 
look at, till you bid him remove to another; only when 
angles are near you, this labour may be ſpared. 2 5 

2. Whenever you have occaſion to plant your inſtru- 
ment more than once, as it will often fall out in the firſt 
method, and ever in the two latter, you muſt be ſure it 
ſtand juſt as it did the firſt time for ſituation; for which 
Jour needle, if well touched and hung, will be good di- 
rection, but is not thought ſufficient without backſight and 
fore · ſight. The firſt method is this. 

I, When you go about to plot your parcels of land, find 
ſuch a place in it, if poſſible, from whence you can fee all 
the angles, and in that place plant your inſtrument covered 
with a ſheet of paper, and turning it about till the needle 
playing at liberty, hang over the flower-de · luce, or any 
other notable place that you make choice of, ſcrew it faſt, 
Then chooſing any convenient place in your paper for a 
center; and to repreſent your ſtation, or place where you 
fix your inſtrument, make a prick with'the ſmall point of 
your compaſſes; to which prick applying the fiducial edge 
of the index, which is eaſily done if you keep the point 
of the compaſſes reſting in it, direct the index, by the ſight 
to all the angles; and when through the flit, or long ſight, 


| you ſee the oppoſite thread, cut the mark in the angle, 


draw a neat dry line along the fiducial edge, to or from 
the center; then meaſuring from the inſtrument to every 
angle, ſet the meaſure by a ſcale and: compaſles from the 
center towards the angle upan the line that points at it, 
making a prick in the line where the chains and links 
reckoned from the center truly end; then ſhall lines drawn. 
by a {trait line from prick to prick, give you the perfect 
plot upon yaur-paper, which you. may divide, as hath been 
before ſhewed, into trapezias and triangles, and ſo find 
the true content. To make which plain, mark this 
example. | 1 8 
Fig, 24. Suppoſe ABC DEF GH to be a field; 
having planted the plain table, as before directed, at 3 
convenient advantage, ſo as to ſee all the angles, as at I. 
a prick to repreſent the ſtation in the little cirele O marked 
with I; upon which laying the fiducial edge of my index. 
and ditecting the ſights to all the angles, draw dry lines 
toward A, and all the reſt of the angles in order from the 
center; and then meaſuring upon the ground from the in- 
ſtrument to the angle A, find it to be. 3:45, which ” 
from the center to the point A, and ſo upon all the reſt 
according to their due meaſures, and then black lines 
drawn from point to point, as from A to B, from my 
C, &c. limit the true figure of the field according kd 
ſcale uſed, viz. of 400 in an inen. hs” 
And now, before we paſs to farther varieties, Jet . 
reader take notice of theſe following things. * 
1. From hencefotth we ſhall forbear to take an) _ 
of the meaſures of lines meaſured from the inftrumen.” | 
the ſeveral angles, having ſo often ſhewed how cnet lc 
by a ſcale, 5 1 Ae Ens an inſtru- 
2. When we ſpeak of 'meaſvzing from or to money... 


ment, we always mean from or to that- pait of that 
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that is perpendicularly under the heat of the inſtrument, 
where you are to draw your plot, which will ever be en- 
cloſed with the three legs of your ſtat, f ; 

3. That it is uſually the 1 way to meaſure firſt 
ſrom the inſtrument to the firſt angle, and then back from 
the ſecond angle to the inſtrument, and ſo the reſt in order, 
{till one from the inſtrument, and the other to it. 

4. It is no matter at all whether your plain table be 
placed towards the middle of a field, as was repreſented in 
this figure, or at an angle, as will appear hereafter. 

or L all workings by this inſtrument, you muſt have a 

care that the inſtrument be not moved out of its due place, 
till you have finiſhed the work of the preſent ſtation ; for 
which purpoſe, caſt your eye now and then upon your 
needle, obſerving whether. it continue to hang directly 
over the. ſame point you ſet it at when you began your 
work, and to rectify your inſtrument if you ſee cauſe. 
But becauſe all tables have not needles, and where needles 
are, they are not accounted very accurate, make uſe of 
the following help. Fg be. 

When you have planted your inftrument, and made a 
point or prick in your paper, repreſenting your ftation, ſet 
the fiducial edge of your index to it, and turning it foftly 
about till you od one remarkable thing or other upon one 
ſide of the cloſe, and another on the oppoſite fide, as you 
look through the ſights of your index, which we call fore- 
ſight and back-ſight, draw a remarkable fine with ink, or 
rather with a black-lead pen quite over your paper, which 
in this figure is preſented by the black line K L; and then, 


the inſtrument is any thing removed, you may eaſily try, 
and reQify it by applying the fiducial edge to the ſame line, 
and making uſe of fore-ſights and back-ſights again upon 
the ſame marks which you before obſerved upon the oppo- 
ſite ſides of the cloſe.. | ; 

But if there be. no convenient place for the placing of 
your inſtrument, whence you may ſee all the angles of 
the field, more ſtations nn} be made uſe of thus, 

Fig. 25. Let ABCDEFGHIK LMN be a field 
whoſe angles cannot be all ſeen from any one angle, or 
other place in it. Plant your inftrument at the angle A, 
and if. it have a needle, mark what degree of the chord it 
Cuts, or turn about the table on the head of the ſtaff, till 
the needle hang over ſome remarkable place, as ſuppoſe 
the flower-de-luce, and ſcrew it faſt ; then ſetting up a 
ſtick with a white paper or cloth on the head of it, where 
vou intend your ſecond ſtation, as here at Q, make a 
prick. or point in your paper, to ſignify the point A upon 
the paper on the table: to which point you muſt apply 
the fiducial edge of the index, and when you ſee the white 
at Q, ſo as looking through the ſlit you ſee the thread cut 
it, draw the line OP quite through the paper with a black- 
lead pen, and then keeping the fiducial edge ſtill upon the 


n 


angles BC DEF L MN, ſtill drawing dry lines with the 
points of your compaſſes, and ſetting on the meaſures from 
the ſtation A, to every angle meaſured to or from, as in 
the laſt example. ä 

Then remove the inſtrument to the place of your ſe- 
cond ſtation, having ſet up a mark at A, and laying the 
hducial edge to the line O P, turn about the table upon the 
head of the ſtaff, till through the ſlit of the back. fight, 
you ſee the thread cutting the mark at A, and then ſcrew 
it faſt; ſo will the needle, if a good one, hang directly 
over the ſame point that it did at the firſt ſtation; but how- 
ever that be, fore-ſight and back - ſight will do the buſi- 
neſs ; for whieh purpoſe it is good to take back- marks as 
well as fore-marks at every ſtation, as was taught in 
the example of a ſingle ſtation, only taking notice 
that the back-mark, when the inſtrument is planted in an 
4 cu muſt needs be out of the field; as ſuppoſe here 
Having meaſured the diſtance between the firſt and ſe- 
= ſtation, and finding it to be 7, 10, ſet it upon the 
ine OP, from A to where make another point to re- 
preſent the ſecond ſtation, and turning about the index 
with the fidueial edge 


through the ſights at the angles G HI K, draw lines to- 
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<*cry one of - thoſe four angles, and the inſtrument, 


| 


upon that point, and fo looking 


wards them on your paper, and having meafured between | 


| 
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| 


| 


if you ſuſpect that by any accidendal jog, or other caſualty, | 
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lame point, and turning it round by degrees, look at the 


N 


* 


| } 


(et thoſe meaſures, as you did the other, with your ſcale 


j 
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and compalſes, from Q towatds every angle upon his pro- 
per line; and then having the drawn black bounding- 
lines from A to B, from B to C, and fo round about he 
cloſe, the protraQioti is finiſhed, H 1 
But here to make this figure yet more advantageous, 
remember the following advertiſements, RY 
1. Sometimes a ſtation is ſo taken, that you may mea» 
ſure towards two angles at once, as here from Q to G and 
H, in which caſe you are to ſet down the chains and 
links where the firſt angle falleth, but ſtill be proceeding, 
to the farther angle, cauſing the remainder of the chaing 
at the fore-end to advance beyond the former angles ; fa 
going on with whole chains fo far as hay can, to which 
the odd links at the end are to be added. ps 
2. If at any of your ſtations, as ſuppoſe A, you can ſee 
an angle, for example E, to which you cannot meaſure in 


a direct line without paſſing the boundaries of your parcal 


of land given to be meaſured ; you may notwithſtanding. 
take in 125 angle by a ſtrait meaſured line, as we have 


done, provided it may be lawfully done without treſpaſs, 


and conveniently without troubleſome paſſing of fences, 
otherwiſe it muſt be taken from another ſtation, . 
3. One of your ſtations was here taken at an angle, 
and the other within the body of the field, to thew the 
variety of working taught by other authors, and that it is 
no great matter where you make your ſtations, ſo you can 
ſee the me ; elſe it had been full as convenient to have 
taken the firſt ſtation alſo within the body of the field, as 
ſuppofe ar R. 3 ee 
4. Though this figure repreſents to your eye only two 
ſtations, A and Q, your ing may multiply them at plea« 
ſure; for ſuppoſe the gs 1 could not haye been ſeen. 
from” A to 1 how eaſy had; it been to have ſet up a mark 
at 8, and then to have removed the inſtrument thicher, ob- 
ſerving the ſame directions that were given at the removal 
from A to k 5 
II. In the ſecond method the inſtrument is to be planted 
twice, or oftener, as occaſion requires, the rules for re- 
moval of the inſtrument fore-ſight ahd back-ſight, and 
meaſuring the diſtance of ſtations, being the fame as for- 
merly taugtit; but inſtead of meaſuring to and from every 


angle, we only view each angle through the ſights from | 
two ſtations, having applied the fiducial edge to the points 


repreſenting thoſe ſtations, and having drawn lines with 
the point of the compaſſes, or a protrafting-needle, the 
interſections repreſent the angles, from which the boun- 
daty-lines may be drawn; ſo is the field protracted. 
Which that the reader may underſtand, let him note theſe 
three figures. „ A; * 
Fig. 26, 27, 28. In theſe three figures the angles are 
marked alphabetically, ABCD E F, &c. and the ſtati- 
ons by a ſmall point in a ſmall circle numbered, 1, 2, or 
1, 2, 3, according to their number and order. 
Fig. 26. The firſt of theſe figures repreſents the plot- 
ting of a field at two ſtations within it, from both which 
all the angles may be ſeen. 1 1 
Fig. 27. The ſecond performs the ſame work by two 
ſtations taken without the field, by which art a cloſe, 


may be meaſured, though the preſent poſſeſlor will not 


give us leave to come into it. i 
Fig. 28. The third ſhews how the work may be per⸗ 
formed at three ſtations or more, when two ſuch places 
cannot be found whence to view all the angles; which laſt, 
having more of difficulty than the two former, though in- 
deed not vety much, and the explanation of that will kuf | 
ciently help to the underſtanding, of them, we ſhall a lit- 
tle explain the meaning of it in theſe paſticulars.: . + 
1. From the firſt ſtation taken according to the former 


directions, you ſee the angles ABCDFGRK;: and ac» 


cordingly draw lines upon your paper towards them from 


the point repreſenting that ſtation, by the fiducial edge of 


your index with the point of your compaſſes. 


2. Having removed the inſtrument to the ſecond ſta- 
tion, and in ſo doing, obſerved the rules before given, you 


will therice ſee the angles A B CD EFG HI K, and dra 


lines upon your paper towards them from the point repre?- 
ſenting the ſecond ſtation, And now viewing my work 
you find E your paper interſections for the angles A B, 
DF, GK, but only ſingle lines toward the angles 
CE HI; therefore, | 8 74 N 1 * 


3. Removing 


* 
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ſtation, you will thence ſee thoſe four angles C 


_ caſes, © 


the inſtrument, and alſo for meaſuring the ſtationary lines 


till you come at laſt to A, where you began, by planting 


by the help of ſuch a little ſquare as was formerly men- 
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3. Removing the inſtrument regularly as before, to a third | 
EH I, and 
drawing lines towards them, you will have interſections 
for them alſo; ſo that having drawn the lines AB BC, 
&c. from one interſection to another, you have the field 
perfectly protracted. For theſe bounding-lines from angle 
to angle, do not only ſignify the boundaries of a piece of 
land given to be meaſured, limiting the figure or ſhape 
thereof, and are to that purpoſe given in this and all other 
ſurvey- books, but alſo are the true diſtance by a ſcale 
from angle to angle for the plot upon the paper; we mean 
by the ſame ſcale by which the ſtationary diſtances were 
laid down upon their own lines. And this holds true in 
cog of true plotting, whether in this method or any 
other. | 
TH. The third method is that of circulation ;- and this 
hath ſeveral varieties, according to theſe three following 


1. When the diſtance from angle to angle, without any 
exception, is meaſured quite round the plot, either within 
or without. | | 

2. When the diſtance is taken only between ſome more 
notable angles, and the perpendiculars of the reſt mea- 
ſured as you paſs along their baſes, within the plot, pro- 
per for plain ſolid ground, 


3. When the like is done without the plot, as in caſe | 


of plotting thick woods, meres, pools, bogs, &c. 

The firſt of theſe are very eaſy, conſiſting in nothing 
but planting the inſtrument at every angle, either within 
or without, as neceſſity and convenience determine it, ob- 
ſerving the former directions for planting and removing 


on the ground, and protracting them on the paper, as is 
manifeſt in this example. 4 

Fig. 29. Let AB CDE F be a park-pond or cloſe to 
be protracted, firſt plant your inſtrument at A, and direct 
the ſights to a mark in the angle B, drawing a dry line 
from a convenient point on your paper towards B, on the 
ground, then having meaſured by your chain the diſtance 
A B, ſet it by a ſcale upon the correſpondent line from A 
to B, drawing a black line between them with ink or a 
lead pen, the extremities whereof are the points A and B 
on the paper, and the little pricked line that goes beyond 
B, repreſents the remainder of the dry line drawn at ran- 
dom, as to length, with the point of the compaſſes. 

Then ſetting up a mark at A, if there was none before, 
remove your inſtrument to B, and laying the fiducial edge 
to the line A B, turn about the inſtrument upon the aft 
till through the fight you perceive the thread cutting the 
mark at A, and the needle directly over the ſame point, 
— it was when it was planted at A; and ſo ſcrew it 

Your next work is to lay the fiducial edge to the point 
B, and direct the ſights to C, drawing a dry line towards 
it, and ſetting the diſtance BC meaſured by the chain 
from B to C. | | | 

In this manner you are to proceed, ſurrounding the cloſe 


. 


the inſtrument at every angle, uſing the help of back- ſight 
and your needle, as at B, and then from the point repre- 
ſenting your preſent ſtation, directing the ſight to the next 
angle, as you did from B to C. 

In the ſecond caſe, we do not plant the inſtrument at 
every angle, but at the more conſiderable, taking in the 
ſmaller by their perpendiculars from the baſe as we paſs 
along ; of which the following 1 may be an inſtance. 

Fig. 30. Let AB CDE FGHIK L be a cloſe to be 
meaſured ; by planting the inſtrument only at ACF and 
K, we have the main ſubſtance of the cloſe in the trapezi- 
um ACF K; and for the five ſmall triangles which muſt 
be added to the trapezium, they may be eaſily protracted 


tioned ; for by finding at how many chains and links 
diſtance from A upon the ground, the perpendicular B } 
falleth upon the line A C; and having meaſured the length 
of that perpendicular, and taken in between the compaſs- 
points of the ſcale, we erect a perpendicular of that length 
at b, which is the point upon the paper, where ſo many 
chains and links determine, as were meaſured upon the 
ground, from the angles A, to the My where the per- 
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ner we raiſe the perpendiculars D d, and Gg, Ii; and 
then by the help of the perpendiculars, we draw the boun- 
dary lines A B, B C, CD, DE, FG, G H, HI, II, 
K L, L A: which, together with the line E F between 
the angles E and F, give the true plot of the field in 
one large trapezium, and five ſmall triangles ready for 
caſting up. 8 1 
The third caſe is like the ſecond, ſo that there needs no 
new direction concerning it, but to annex ore plain dia- 
gram; all the difference conſiſting in this, that becauſe 
we cannot go within it, being ſuppoſed to be ſome pool, 
bog, or thicket, we muſt of neceſſity go on the out-ſide, 
and conſequently all the triangles made by inward angles, 
and their lines upon the meaſured baſes, muſt be excluded, 
by the boundary-lines, from being any parts of the plot. 
Fig. 31. Suppoſing ABC DEFGHIKLMNOp to 
be a great pool, though here be fifteen angles, plant your 
table only five times, viz. at AE F H and M, and upon 
the dry lines AE, FH, H M, and MA, raiſe their per- 
pendiculars in their proper places, and alſo of a right height; 
by which, and the five ſtationary angles, we may draw the 
bounding- lines of the plot, excluding all the triangles as 
foreign to it, they being no reſemblances of any part of 
the pool, but of land adjacent. F 


Concerning the plotting of many cloſes together, whether the 
ö ground be even or uneven. | 


Though we do not deſign to make the reader able to 
ſurvey lordſhips and foreſts, much leſs to draw maps of 
countries, but to meaſure a parcel of land with truth and 
judgment; yet we would have him ſo expert, as not to be 
puzzled, if any ſhould deſire him to draw a true map of a te- 
nement or ſmall demeſne, conſiſting of ſeveral cloſes; for 
which purpoſe, let him obſerve the following method. 
Fig. 32. Suppoſe ABCDEFGHIKLM to be a 
tenement or ſmall demeſne, divided into fourteen cloſes, to 
be meaſured and protracted according to their ſeveral ſhapes 
and ſituation, firſt draw the plot of the whole by the me- 
thod of circulation, planting your inſtrument either at 
every angle, or only at the moſt conſiderable either with- 
in or without, as you find moſt convenient. This being 
done, a line from B to M, gives the triangle ABM frem 
the firſt cloſe. In the next place go round the ſecond cloſe 
beginning at M, then to B, and ſo about to M again: and 
then for the third cloſe, plant your table at C, and go round 
to B, the line BC being protracted "— and ſo of all 
the reſt, ſtill obſerving which are common lines belonging 
to ſeveral cloſes, repreſenting the fences, that you may 
avoid the trouble of meaſuring thoſe lines oftener than once, 
and lay every part of every cloſe in its due place; and be 
ſure to keep the inſtrument throughout the whole work 
to its true poſition by needle, fore-fight, and back-light. 
There are divers other ways of doing this work, but 
none more ſure or plain, eſpecially if the ground be un- 
even; for in that caſe, if you protract according to the 
length of lines meaſured from your ſtation to the angles, 
you will put your cloſes into unproportionable ſhapes, ex- 
cept you reduce hypothenuſal lines to horizontal, by oa 
ſtruments, or otherwiſe, which is ſomewhat troubleſome 3 
and the like may be ſaid when you plot with the chain on- 
ly. Indeed the method of meaſuring only the fiationary 
diſtances were very proper for ſetting out the figure o 
each particular cloſe, provided the diſtance of the eto 
be large, and taken, if poſſible, upon pretty even 90 0 
which ſometimes may be done, though moſt of es 00 
be uneven; and the work fo ordered, as not to mate ” 
accute angles; but becauſe this requires {kill and a, . 
adviſe the young artiſt to uſe the circling way, as gen! 
moſt commodious. ee 
It is convenient when you plant your table, 275 
needle hang juſt over the north-point of the cout rt 
der it in the box; then may you by the lines Nod ro? 
the frame of the table, eaſily draw two Iago, . one 
the plot, cutting one another at right, ang "Rand we : 
pointing at north and ſouth, and the other ate?” t 
And if you mark the two and thirty points.of he. forms 
upon the place where they interſect, and 17 5 upon 
of the houſes, woods, and other remarkable t N 
the demeſne, and the courſe of brooks and rivets 
through it, it will add to your commendation. 


pendiculars fell on A c, viz. at 5. Juſt in the ſame man- 


3 


: e 7" A 
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And fo Je will alſo, A Fou the © ſuch parcels of land 


bounding it, whether 7 or 
ab will make yolr plot lock handfomely, like | 
ſquare or oblong. But however that be, you muſt be ſure 
to protract uf ar laber going into it, or through it, and 
all cloſes of other men's mixed Wlth it; and alſo all con- 
ſiderable ponds, ways, and out- lets, with the names of 
the cloſes, and quality of the ground, Whether meadow, 


Feu to other men, 
dtomely, like a perfect 


paſture, arable, &c. 9 | 
Concerning ſhifting of paper. 


In work of this kind, it ſometimes happen through the 
multitude and largeneſs of fields, that one ſheet will not 
hold your whole plot; in which caſe you may help your- 


. * 


ſelf by ſhifting paper, as we call it, thus. 


Fig. 33. Let AB CD repreſent the ſheet of paper that 


covers the table, upon which the plot of the large piece of | 


land EFG HIK ſhould be drawn; having finifhed your 
firſt ſtation at E, and the ſecond at F, and find your pa- 
per will not receive the line FG, draw it fo far as it will 


go to the edge of the paper, and planting your table 


again at E, proceed in your circulation the contrary way 
to K and I, where you will find yourſelf again at a loſs for 
your line I H, but draw it alfo to the edge of the paper; 
then with the point of your compaſſes ſtriking the 
line PO parallel to the edge of the paper BC, and 
the line QO parallel to D C, and cutting PO in 
O, throw it aſide for a while, covering the inſtrument 
with a new one, which mark with the figure (2) for 
— . ,,, | 
Fig. 34. Upon which ſecond ſheet, the leading part 
whereof" is repreſented by the three lines meeting in the 
angular points, A and B, draw P O parallel to AB, the 
leading edge of the paper, and croſſing it at right angles in 
the point O, by a parallel to BC, viz. the line O R, be» 
p BoA ns | * * 
ing of the ſame diſtance from B C, that QO in the former 
ſheet was from D C; then with a rule and a ſharp pen- 
knife cut off the end of the firſt ſheet at the line PO, and 
applying the edge of it to the line PO of the ſecond ſheet, 
ſo as it may touch that line all along, and the line QO of 
the former touch the line O R in the latter, fo as to make 
one line with it, draw the lines PG, being the remainder 
of the line FG, and the line O H, being the remainder of 
the line IH, and from their extremities the line G H. And 
if the plot required it, you might proceed on in the ſecond 
ſheet, and annex a third and a fourth, &c. as there is oc- 
caſion, | | SIG 1 | 
Theſe ſheets may be pieced together with mouth-glew 
or fine paſte, applying the 8 of the former, as you did 
upon the table, to the line P O of the latter. | 
And note here once for all, that when we ſpeak of ap- 
plying the edge of the paper to a line, we mean the pre- 
ciſe edge cut by the line PO; but when we ſpeak of draw- 
ing lines to the edge of the paper upon the table, we hope 
none will think us ſo abſurd as to mean the. edge that is 
concealed under the frame, but that the meaning is, that 
the lines muſt be continued on the paper till they touch the 


Concerning the plotting of a town- field, where the ſeveral 
lands, n er doles, are very crooted: with à note con- 
cerning hypothenufal, or ſloping boundaries. 
Fig. 35. Suppoſe AB CDE divided, in the manner 

of a common field, into ſeven parts or doles, belonging 

to ſeven ſeveral men: firſt, plot the whole, as before hath 
been taught, then meaſuring from A to B upon the land, 


note down, as you go along, at how many chains or links, 
or both, the diviſion is between dole and dole, and accord- | 


ingly mark them out by the help of ſcale and compaſſes in 
the line AB on the paper- plot. In the very ſame manner 
you muſt meaſure and mark out the lines OC and ED; 
which being done, take the paper from the inſtrument, 


LITE 


eaſy way much uſed by practical ſurveyors. 


| | e pl 
' ſuch, and our directions have been near as 1550 as the in- 
ſtrument itſelf. We will now ſhew how the plot of a field 


. 4 5,2 


figure 


— 


a valley, or riſing up hill, or compounded of both, a line 
over ſuch ground, will be falſe as to the plot, and there: 
fore muſt be reduced to a level, and fo taken off the ſcale, 
and protracted. For the doing of this, there are ſeveral 
inſtruments very proper, eſpecially Mr. Rathburg's qua- 
drant upon the head of his peracter, and divers others. 
But ſuppoſe our country friend to have no other but ſuch 
as we have already deſcribed, we ſhall ſhew him a-plain 
ig. 36. Suppoſe A B C to be a part of a hill fallin| 

within your plot, your boundary line going crooked!, 
from A to B, following the ſurface of the ground. f 15 

a 


find the horizontal line, equal to A C, cauſe one to f 
at the point A, the foot of the hill, and to hold up th aa 
E — 

K 


i 


e 
of the chain to a convenient height, and gently 115 | 
ing the hill, you muſt draw it level, and make a mai 
where it toucheth the hill, obſerving the number of Tinks 
betwixt your aſſiſtant's hand, and that place where he avg 
take his ſecond ſtanding, and hold it up as before, and fo 
draw it out level again, till it touch the place where he 
muſt take his third ſtanding, noting the links as before, 
and fo proceed, till at laſt, from his fifth ſanding, you 
draw the chain, level to the higheſt point within your plot, 
viz. the point B. And now as the pricked lines of this 


figure pur together are evidently equal to the line AC, 
fo are the links noted down. at every ſtation, when 
ſummed u 


er p, equal to the horizontal line of that part of 
eee e Wu 
In the very ſame manner, only inverting the order, you 
may find the horizontal lines going down hill, where that 
is moſt convenient : and if there 4 both aſcents and de- 
ſcents in one line betwixt two angles, the horizontal lines 
of both muſt be found and joined together in protractioij. 
All this concern g declivities of riſing or falling round, 
is to be underſtood when they are conſiderable, ug ATE 


* 


22 


w 
exact plot required ; for ſmall ones, eſpecially when muc 
exactneſs is not expected, are not regardable, W 
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| Concerning plotting a piece of ground by the degrees upon the 


frame of the 


A ſame. | 


en table Jour Hrs ken BY UTERINE the 


* 
hey 


t 


Hitherto we have ſhewn the uſe of the plain table as 


may be taken by the degrees on the frame by two me- 


thods, whereof the one is proper for an ordinary cloſe, 


where all the angles may be 877 from one ſtation within 
it, the other fitting any parcel of land, though much! 

; 23. 7% 1 23 ne 
whatever be the figure of llt. 


* 


arger, 


« 4 
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For the former, take this example. 


Fig. 37. Let AB CP Ez; reprefent the figure of à field, 
to be plotted by the plain table in rainy weather, put on 
the frame without a paper, the. graduated fide upwards, 
and plant it in ſome convenient 1 ace, whence you can fee 


* 


* 4 


| all the angles, as at O; then placing the index upon the 

and laying it before you on a table, with the ſide A E to- table, fo 'as the fiducial edge may, at the ſame time, go 
Wards you; the compaſſes muſt be ſo opened and placed, | through the center upon the table, and the lines up! che 
as by a few trials they may, that one foot refling upon | frame of the table cutting it perpendicularly at 360 where 
the table, the other fla. paſs through the points of divi- | the degrees begin and end, d 188, the 6x4 balk tury 


ſion upon all the three lines, viz. AB, OC, and ED, 
as in this figure they (e. 
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gle A, and then ſcrew it faſt, obſerving where the needle In the next place ſubſtraQ the angle 76. 15 from 15). 3; 
cutteth, and by back ſight cauſing a mark tobe ſet up in where the index cut for the angle C, and there remains 
| the line CD at the point F, that the; inſtrument may be | 8x degrees--20 minutes, which take off the line ag be- 
kept fir from moving, or be rectified if it be moved, tore, and, ſet it upon the circumference from the interſec. 
during the work. And now the line A. O F paſſing upon | tion by B O, toward the end of the diameter marked with 
tde land from the angle A, directly under. the fights of the F, and through the, point where it falls, diaw the dry 
" inſtrument to the mark at F, is, as it were, the prime line CO. AA e e e eee 
diameter wheace the degrees of the angles are to be num-+ |. In like manner. ſubſtract 157 degrees 35 minutes from 
bered, and accordingly you muſt mark the angle A in the | 225 degrees 20 minutes, and the difference is 67 degrees 
table hereafter to be exemplified with 360 degrees. Then | 45 minutes, which ſet from the interſection by the line 
turning the index with the fiducial edge upon. the center, CO, downwards paſt the prime diameter A F, and 
till you ſee the thread cutting the mark at B, the ſaid edge through the point where it falleth, draw the line DO. 
1 will cut upon the frame at 76 deg. 15 min. which note Laſtly, having ſubſtracted 225 degrees 20 minutes 
| down for that angle. The like muſt be done, turning the | from 278 degrees 50 minutes, there remains 53 deprees 
; ſights to CD and D, but not to F, for there is no angle, | 30 minutes, which muſt be ſet downward towards the 
} but only a mark in the boundary, and you will find the in- eft-hand from the interſection by DO; and through the 
dex to cut for every angle as we have marked them within | point where that falleth, draw the line EO. And now 
'1 the pricked circle of the laſt figure, viz. 157 deg. 35 min. | having ſet the particular meaſures upon every line, and 
_ for C, 225 deg. 20 min. for D, and 278 deg. and 50 min. | drawn the boundary. lines, as you muſt have done if you 
for E. RS 55 I lad uſed a protractor, the plot is finiſned. 

Then meaſure, or cauſe to be ſtrictly meaſured by others,, But for better aſſurance that you have done your work 
the diſtances betwixt the place lire the inſtrument | well, take the meaſure of the remaining angle A OF 
—_ ſtands, and every angle, and you | upon its proper arch, viz. from the intetſection of the 
will find them to be as ſet down | circumference by AF, to the interſection by EO, and ap- 

I upon the pricked lines in the little | plying it to the line of chords, you will find it to be 81 de- 
4] 20] circle, viz. A 4 chains. 20 links, | grees 10 minutes, as it ought to be, for it ſhuuld be the 
C 7 | B 4 chains 3 links, C 3 chains | complement of 276 degrees 50 minutes to 360. 
1157353 84 84 links, D 5 chains 35 links, And for farther ſatisfaction, ſum up the degrees 76, I; 
I 35] E 5 chains 6 links. And now | and minutes of all the five angles, which for $1, 20 
your table both for lines and an- plainneſs-ſake we have, noted in every. one of 07:45 
gles is thus perfected, and the wotk is ready for protraction them on the out- ſide of the circle in the. figure 53. 30 
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o 7 | fo often referred to, and their ſum is 360, as it 81. 10 
Your ang np will eafily inform you, that in ſuch | ought to be, 12 GE e e 
weather we ſhall hardly ſtand to make our table neat and | + | TTC 


formal, but any thing, how rude ſoever, that we can unn 7 | 
derſtand, doth the feat. A Welſh ſlate with a ſharp tile, | The reader may now expect that we ſhould teach him 
or for want thereof, a black-lead pen, and a ſmooth end of | how to take a plot at two or more ſtations, when all the 
an hard board like a trencher, is more convenient at ſuch. angles cannot be ſeen from one: but becauſe this is ſo eaſy 
a ſeaſon, than pen, ink, and paper. But of all, we | from the principles already laid, to any that is ingenious, 
would commend for expedition a _red-lead pen, whereby | and in part rendered unneceſſary by the method preſently 
you may mark out every angle neatly with one touch upon | following, we ſhall only give this general hint, 
the table itſelf, juſt where it toucheth the frame by help of When you have from one ſtation taken in all the angles 
the fiducial edge, and cloſe by it the length of the line | you can fee from thence, and then are to remove to your 
from the center to that angle: all which may be eaſily ſecond ſtation, do juſt as you would do if the table were 
cleared off by a wet ſpunge or cloth ſo ſoon as you have | covered with a paper ; only it is at your choice, whether 
protracted, OP gr er ns 104 Gor would guide your ſelf for back-fight- by a line that 
Fig. 37. Now to protract our obſervation ; draw upon may be rubbed off, drawn upon the table itſelf, from the 
a paper the line A F at adventure, fo it be long enough, | center to the degrees, on the frame along the fiducial 
and ſtick a pin in it at pleaſure for the center O, upon | edge, or by noting only what degrees it cuts on either 
which place the center of the protractor, ſo as the ſtraight | ſide of the center, the edge paſſing through it, that by 
fide may juſt lie upon the line AF, the limb or arch-fide | the help thereof and the needle, the inſtrument may be 
being upwards towards B; by help whereof make a prick | placed in the fame line and ſituation as before, for taking 
or point on the paper 76 degrees 15 minutes for B, and at in the reſt of the angles, if it can be; if not, another 
157 degrees 35 minutes for C, according to the number | ſtation muſt be taken after the ſame manner. | 
neareſt to the limb. F— . Fig. 38. Let ABC D E be the figure of a field to be 
Then turning the protractor about on the pin with the- plotted, the weather being bad; ſend your aſſiſtants 10 
arch or limb down towards D and E, till the diameter lie | find the length of every fide, beginning at A, who re- 
again juſt upon the line AF, number downwards from the turn you ſuch an account of every fide, in chains and 
right hand towards the left, by that rank of figures that links, as are noted upon the figure, and in the table fol- 
are nearer to the center, beginning 190, 200, &c. and | lowing, viz. AB 3 chains 73 links, BC 4 chains 
over againſt the places where 225 degrees 20 minutes and | 91 links, &c. - In the mean time you are to find the 
278 degrees 50 minutes fall, prick the papet at the ſide of | angles; in order to which plant the inſtrument at B, and 
the limb, and through thoſe four points draw ſo many | laying the index on the center look at C, and find the in- 
ſeveral lines, upon which, and alſo upon the line AO, | dex cutting 10 degrees 15 minutes, and looking at A, it 
mark out by points the true meaſure of every line, by a cuts 126 degrees 45 minutes; out of which if you ſubſtract 
ſcale, from the center, and from thoſe points drawing the | 10 degrees 15 minutes, there remains 116 degrees 30 
lines AB, BC, CD, DE, and E A, you have the true | minutes for the angle A; but becauſe it will not be lo con- 
712 of the field. 1 | | gs 2 ſubſtract there, you may ſet them down thus: 
ab ing proceeded in the field as before, and made your 126. 45 "I : otes the 
1 table for Fines and angles, or done that which is —— To 10. 15 = meaning whereof 155 that a 1 p 
I | by a red-lead pen, draw the line AF, and having ex- angle, and C A the lines meeting there, cutting ſuch pi 
tended the compaſſes to the radius, or 60 degrees, on agrees on the frame; and the reaſon why A is ſet above, 8 
line of chords, ſet one foot towards the middle of the | for more ready ſubſtracting afterwards ; then removing 0 
| line 2 F, and with Fi a circle like that in | the angle C, and thence looking at B id rage my 
' this figure of a five angled field, but much larger, accord- EP FTIR pra Fe E ne, 
ing @ ihd KAHK of ho radius then 2 6 5 the com: the index ſo cut u i flere ue Fg by D 15. 40. 
aſſes from the beginning of the line, to 76 degrees 7, 11. OT a oo eee 
"5 , th ne foot e ee of the circle by |. e mane -e DA Bu ee e, 
the line A, and with the other foot make a mark in the At E dus E D 446 20% d t 40g! , . 
ee eee ee tt SG, 
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circumference of the circle upwards, towa 
hand, and through it draw the dry line BO. 
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A |--89 | 10 AB? * 73 1 and by ſubſtraction find 
B 116 30[BC 1 |g1 116 degrees 30 minutes 
C 13730 [CD64 ]188]. for the angle B, 137 de- 
51 67 15 D El-9' 64 gtees 30 minutes for C, | 
E 12% 35 E EI z % 67/ degrees 15 minates 

a r — for D, 129 degrees 35 


ees 10 minutes for A, as you 


minutes for | and 89 degr 
is table, together 
Nen 


will find them on the figure, and in th 


with the length of the lines. 
Note, that there is a way to 


find the 2 


1 


es without 


l £ 
ſubſtraction, if at every. ſtation you lay the Raue edge 
over the center, and the diviſions 180 and 360, turning | 


about the head of the inſtrument upon the ſtaff, till 
thiough the fights you ſee one of the neighbouring angles, 
for the index turned upon the center to the other angle, 


; 
| 


will give you the quantity of the angle you are at, but 


3 enn xT 3 
this exact planting at every angle is more tedious than the | - 


other, and therefore not ſo 
to protract this plot: 17 + ; 1 

Firſt, by your ſcale, rule, and compaſſes, draw the 
line AB in length 3 chains 73 links, ending at the point 
B; then laying the center of my protraQtor upon the line 
AB, ſo as the center of it be upon the point A, and that 
end of the diameter from which the numbers are reckoned 
on the arch or limb towards B, make a point for the angle 


fit for wet weather. But now 


A at 89 degrees 10 minutes, by the direction whereof, and 


the point A, draw the line A E, wh 
ſcale, muſt be 2 chains 29 links. 
In like manner placing the diameter upo 
was upon AB, and the center upon the point E, mark out 
by the limb, for the angle E, 129 degrees 20 minutes, by 
which draw the line E D, 6 chains 64 links. e 
In the next place, bring the center of the protractor to 
the point D, its diameter lying on the line ED, and its 
limb towards A, by which prick out 67 degrees 15 
minutes for the angle at D, and draw the line 1 chain 
88 links. 2 OY | 
Laſtly, the center being at C, and the diameter upon 
the line D C, in ſuch manner as before at other angles, 
prick out by the limb or arch 137 degrees 30 minutes, and 
draw the line C B, for at B your plot ſhould cloſe ; and if 
rightly done, the angle at B will be 116 degrees 3o mi- 
nutes, and the fide BC 4 chains 91 links, which you will 
find it to be by meaſure, 
But if you plot by a line of chords, you, are not bound 
to this order, but may go from A to B, and ſo round that 
way if you pleaſe, which you could not ſo well do with a 
protractor, without reckoning the numbers backward, 
yet it muſt be granted that a line of chords neither 
doth the work ſo quickly nor conveniently : this is the 
way. 
When you have drawn the line AB of a proper length, 
ſet the eompaſſes to the radius, and placing one foot of the 
compaſſes in the point B, and with the other deſcribe an 
arch of a competent length, beginning at that ſide of the 
line AB that is deſigned not to be the inward fide, and 
upon this arch, 116 degrees 30 minutes muſt be ſet ; but 
becauſe the line of chords gives only go, ſet them firſt on | 
from the line AB, and then take off the remainder 26 
degrees 30 minutes, joining them to the go upon the arch, 
making a point, through which the line B muſt be drawn 
of a due length. In the like manner you muſt do at CE, 
but the angles at A and D need no ſuch piecing, being 
copably of being meaſured out by a line of chords at 
ace, | | 1 
Nor do your angles only give you trouble in this kind of 
work, but your lines alſo will be often found too ſhort to 
"cceive the touch of an arch upon the radius, eſpecially. if 
the line of chords be large, and your ſcale little; and fo it 
May often fall out when you uſe the protractor upon ſuch 
ort lines as AE and CD of, this laſt figure; in which 
Caſe a rule muſt be applied to them, and they muſt be ex- 
tended to a due length, that 
Without the figure. 


tlcribing of arches 
matt 


ich according to your 
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nAE, juſt as it | 
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on the ſtaff, till throug 


SUR 


drawn between thoſe 


points, will give you-the plot neat 
and perfect. LO 8 YO HED & * . IT 2505 oh 

The artiſt ſometimes loſeth his labour of protraction 
through ſome error in the field, ſo that bis plot will not 
cloſe; it is therefore proper to know, before you begin 
that work, whether it will or no; for which purpoſe if 
we take a number Tels by two than the number of angles in 
the plot, and thereby multiply 180, that product being 
found to be equal to all the angles, the plot will cloſe, 
this appears by our plot in the preſent work; the müſti- 


plier being 3, deeaufe the angles are 5, and the multiplier 
muſt be two lels than the number of angles. 
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This kind of trial is grounded upon two principle 
Euclid and Ramus, mentioned in the beginning of 
article, ſhewing that in all plain triangles, all the angles 
taken together are equal to two. right angles, and that 
the ſides, 'confequently the angle alſo, of every triangle 
figure, are more by two than the triangles of which it 
. ee 
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Concerning taking i 3 diſtances by the plain table, and 
+. 144 -* > 2:5 GO 00 wy 


tudes by the protracfor. 

Fig: 39. The ſubſtance of what is to be ſaid for the firſt. 
of theſe, is gathered from the inſtructions given for plotting. 
a field, by meaſuring only the Rationary diſtance ; but to. 
make the caſe more plain to an ordinary capacity, ſuppoſe. 
the line AC to be the unknown breadth of a river, over, 
which a bridge of boats is to be laid, and the general, that. 
he may inform himſelf what ſtore of boats and planks is ne- 
ceſlary to be brought down, commands you to tell him the 
true Aan from A, where he is at preſent, to C, a little 
boat- houſe on the other ſide the water. | 
To ſatisfy his demand, plant your table covered with a 
paper at A, cauſing one to ſet up a mark at B, at a good 
diſtance from you, along the bank of the river, the farther 
the better, if diſtance Þ not hinder ſight: then having 
choſen a point to repreſent A, and laid the fiducial edge 
upon it, direct your ſights towards C and B, and ftrike_ 
lines towards them. Which done, ſet up a mark at A, 
and from thence meaſure to B, 6 chains 32 links, and fo... 
plant your inſtrument at B, laying the fiducial edge to the 
line AB, and turning about the head of the inſtrument up- 


h the ſights you ſee the mark at A, 
In the laſt place take 6 chains 32 links off your ſcale, _ 
and ſet it on the line AB, from A to B, and laying the 
fiducial edge to the point B, from thence direct the ights 
to C, and draw the line B C, meeting or cutting the line 
A Cin C: ſo ſhall the ſpace AC meaſured on the ſcales. . 
viz. 8 chains 29 links, be the diſtance deſired, and becauſe.. . 
the chain is 22 yards long, if you multiply 8.29 by 22, the 
product is 182 yards and 47,3; of a yard, which by reduction 
is ſome little more than 13 inches and 4 of an inen. 
Now, to take the height of a tree, tower, or ſteeple by  . 
a protractor, without any arithmetigal operation, hang a 
plummet with a fine ſilk thread at the center of it, and hold 
it ſtedfaſtly with that end to your eye, where the numbers 
begin, then look ftrait along the diameter, ſtill removing 
backward and forward as there is occaſion, till you ſee th 
top of the tree, tower, or ſteeple, and the thread at the 
ſame time fall upon 45 degrees, ſo ſhall the diſtance from 
your eye to the tree, tower, or ſteeple, meaſured in an ho- 
rizontal or level line, together with the height of your 
eye above the bottom of it, he equal to the height of the 
e Ae 1 9011 519 40, nolnngat wilt. mfg nc 
 [f either for convenience of ſight, or ay gtber reaſon, . 
you think Prof. 3 7 90 end of. Fete . 
your eye, then the thread for the above trial muſt fall ufonn 
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and then ſcrew it faſt. 


object. 
that the arches may meet them 
And if thoſe extenſions of lines, and 
| » ſpoil the beauty of your plot, the 
cr 18 not great, it is ſo eaſy to be retrieved; for if you 
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om a clean paper, and prick through every angle, lines 


| 


Of 


LES SVT 


| roods 32 perches anſwer, there reſteth 8405; 
which, becauſe you cannot find in the table, you ARp 


muſt take the neareſt, which is 8125, to which 
This table conſiſts of three columns, | 13 perches anſwer z ſo the whole content of that 


the firſt containing links, the ſecond | triangular cloſe, is 6 acres, 3 roods, and 5 ſquare 
roods, or quarters of acres, the third | perches, and a little better. i639 
perches; and the uſe of it is thus; 7 85 E 
Suppoſe a field to be 7 | SUSSINGLE, or Surcingle, the girt which comes over 
7.25 Chains and 25 links long, and | the ſaddle, and binds it firmly to the horſe. _ 
5.50 five chains 50 links broad, SWAMP, a hollow, watery place, in any part of 2 
theſe by multiplication' make | field; a bog; See Bos. | wh 
36250 398750, whereof 5 figures | SWANG, a freſh piece of green.ſward | 
3625 being cut off towards the tom among arable or barren land. 
3625 right hand, the figure 3 ſig-} SWARD, the ſurface of the ground. 
— nifies acres, and the reſt, SWARM, a large number of 
3.98750 viz. 98750 denote parts; | ſettlement. Ses the article BER. | 
and to reduce them into] SWATH, or Swarth, a line of graſs, &c. cut down 
.roods and perches, firſt ſubſtract from | by the mower. "o * _©77 


| 98750 the greateſt number | SWATH-BAUK, a ſwarth, or line of new moyn 
ARP of links in the table that |graſs or corn. | 3 
— can be ſubſtracted from it | SWAT H-RAKE, a rake about two yar long, with 
3 3 24 viz, ooo, and put down | iron teeth, and a beater in the middle, to which a man 
| 14 for it 3 roods 24 perches, | fixes himſelf with a belt, and when he has gathered as much 
——— which you find over againſt | as his rake will hold, he raiſes it and begins again. This 
3 3 38 it in the annexed columns, | inſtrument is in fome counties called a dow-rake, and 
alkand the remain being 8750, much uſed in Eſſex for gathering barley after mowing. 
look in the table, and find over againft | To» SWEAL, to ſinge, or burn off the hair, &c. 
it 14 perches, which by addition makes | SWILL, a veſſel to waſh in ſtanding on three feet, 
3 roods 38 perches; ſo is the whole | SWINE. See the article Hoss. 
content of the field 3 acres, 3 roods, 38 | SWINE-CRUE, a hog's- ſty. N 
127 perches. . SWINE-HERD, a keeper of ſwine. 
Blut note here, that if the remainder after the ficſt ſub-] SWINHULL, a hog's-ſfy . 
ſttaction cannot be found in the table, you may take the SYCAMORE, the name of a tree well known in many 
neareſt to it, ſo the error will be but part of a perch. parts of England. It grows to a large fize; the wood 1s 
. A - -  |foft and very white, and therefore valued by the turners ; 
As for example. | | but is not eſteemed very valuable'for other purpoſes, How- 
„ i | | ever, as this tree will thrive better than moſt other ſorts 
7.35 being the half perpendicular, and 9.23 the baſe, | near the ſea, it is frequently cultivated” to ſcreen planta- 
give for their product 6.78405. The 6 ſignifies acres, | tions of other ſorts of trees from the ſpray of the ſea, 
and from the reſt 70000 being ſubducted, to which 2 8 i od dbdotualt 
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 TAGGE, a ſheep of the firſt year. 8 
1 TAIL-SOAKED, a diſeaſe incident to cows, by 

which the joint of the tail near the rump, will, as it were, 


rot away. The cure is generally performed by cutting a 


deep gaſh into the part affected, then rubbing a handful 


of ſalt into the wound, and binding it up with a rag. 


Others mix ſoot and a clove of garlick with the ſalt. 


TAN, the bark of oak, chopped and ground by a tan- 


ning mill into a coarſe powder, to be uſed in the tanning 
or dreſſing ſkins. : | | | 


Tan is of great uſe in gardening : firſt, by its fermenta- 
tion, when laid in a body, which is always: moderate and 


of a long duration, which renders it of great ſervice to hot- 
beds: and, ſecondly, after it is well rotted, it becomes ex- 

cellent manure for all ſorts of cold ſtiff land; upon which 
one load of tan is better than two of rotten dung, and will 


continue longer in the ground, _ - # PE 
The uſe of tan for hot-beds has not -been many years 
known in England; the firſt hot · beds of this ſort, which 
were made in England, were at Blackheath, in Kent, 
about fifty-five years ago: theſe were deſigned for raiſing 
of orange- trees; but, the uſe of theſe: hot- beds being but 
little known at that time, they were made but by two or 
three perſons, who had learned the uſe of them in Holland 
and Flanders, where the gardeners ſeldom made any other 


hot-beds: but in England there were very few hot-beds 


made of tanner's bark, before the ananas were introduced 
into this country, which was in 1719, ſince which time 
the uſe of theſe hot-beds have been more general ; and are 
now made in all thoſe gardens, where the ananas plants are 
cultivated, or where there are collections of tender exotic 
plants preſerved: and the gardeners bere are now better 


ſkilled in making and managing of theſe hot-beds, than in 


moſt other countries; which might render it leſs neceſ- 
ſary to give a full deſcription of them here: but, yet, as 
there may be ſome perſons in the remote parts of Eng- 
land, who have not had an opportunity of informing them- 
ſelves of the uſe of tanners bark for this purpoſe, I ſhall 
inſert the ſhorteſt and plaineſt method of making and ma- 
naging theſe hot-beds, as they are practiſed by the moſt 


knowing perſons, who have long made uſe of theſe hot- 


beds: and, firſt, I ſhall begin with the choice of the tan. 


bark to reduce it into ſmall pieces, as is commonly prac- 
tiſed by the tanners near London; where there is great dif 


ference in the ſize of the bark, ſome being ground much 


ſmaller than the other, according to the different purpoſes 
for which it is intended; but in many places the bark is on- 
ly chopped into large pieces, which renders it very diffe- 
rent for the uſe of hot- beds; for, if the tan is very coarſe, 
it will require a longer time to ferment, than the ſmall 
tan; but, when it begins to heat, it will require a much 
greater degree, and will retain the heat a much longer time 
than the ſmall; therefore, where there is choice, the mid- 
dli: g-ſize tan ſhould be preferred; for it is very difficult to 
manage an hot-bed when made of the largeſt tan: the heat 
of which is often ſo great, as to ſcald the roots of plants, if 
the pots are fully plunged into the bed ; and I have known 
| 49 | 
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ſo that 
it has been unſafe to plunge the pots more than half their 


depth into the tan, till near three months after tbe beds 


have been made: therefore, where: the perſons, who have 
the care of theſe beds, do not diligently obſetve their 
working, they may in a ſhort time deſtroy the plants 
which are placed in the beds: on the other hand, if the 
tan is very ſmall, it will not retain the heat above a month, 
ot five weeks; and will be rotten and unfit for an hot- bed 
in a ſhort time; ſo that, where the middle-ſized tan can 
be procured, it ſhould always be preferred to ay other. 
The tan ſhould be always ſuch as has been newly taken 
out of the pits; for if it lies long in the tanner's yard, be- 
fore it is uſed; the beds ſeldom acquire a proper degree of 
heat; nor do they continue their heat long: ſo that when 
it has been more than a fortnight or three weeks out of the 
pit, it is not ſo good for uſe as that which is new. If the 
tan is very wet it will be proper to ſpread it abroad for two 
or three days to drain out the moiſture, eſpecially if it is in 
the autumn or winter ſeaſon'3 becauſe, then, as there will 
be little ſun to draw a warmth into the tan, the moiſture 
will ptevent the fermentation, and the beds will remain 
cold: but, in the ſummer-ſeaſon, there is no great danger 
from the moiſture of the tan; the heat of the ſun through 
the glaſſes will be then ſo great, as ſoon to cauſe afermen- 
, / SL LR 
Theſe tan-beds ſhould always be made in pits, baving 


brick walls round them, and a brick pavement at the bot- 
tom, to prevent the earth from mixing with the tan; 
which will prevent the tan from heating; theſe pits muſt 


not be leſs than three feet deep, and ſix feet in width; 
the length muſt be in-proportion to the number of plants 
they are to contain: but if they are not ten feet in length, 


they will not retain their heat long: for, where there is 


not a good body of tan, the out- ſide of the bed will ſoon 
loſe its heat; ſo that the plants which: are there plunged 
will have no benefit of the heat; nor will the middle of 
theſe beds retain their heat long; fo that they will not an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for which they are intended. 5 
When the tan is put into the bed, it muſt not be beaten 
or trodden down too cloſe; for that will cauſe it to adhere, 
and form one ſolid lump; fo that it will not acquire an 


heat; nor ſhould it be trodden down at the time when the 
The tanners in ſome parts of England do not grind the 


pots are plunged into the · beds; to avoid which there ſhould 
be a board laid croſs the bed, which ſhould be ſupported 


at each end to prevent its reſting on the tan; upon which 


the perſon ſhould ſtand, who plunges the pots; ſo that the 
tan will not be preſſed down too cloſe. When the tan is 
quite fielb, and has not been out of the pits long enoug 

to acquire an heat, then the beds will require a vary, 5 
or three weeks time, or ſometimes a month, before they 
will be of a proper temperature of warmth to receive the 
plants: but, in order to judge of this, there ſhould be 
three or four ſticks thruſt down into the tan, about eigh- 
teen inches deep, in different parts of the bed; ſo that by 


drawing out the ſticks, and feeling them at different 


depths, it will be eaſy to judge of the temper of the beds 3 

and it will be proper to let a few of theſe ſticks remain in 

the bed, after the plants are plunged, in order to know 

IP K | | the 
me 


the warmth of the tan j which may be better judged of by | down all the weeds, and ſingling out the plants to about 


} 


feeling theſe ſticks, than by drawing out the pots, or | fix or eight inches diſtance; and as the plants advance, 


 % 


- plunging the hand in the tan, | and the weeds grow again, you muft hoe them a ſecond 
When the tan is good, one of theſe beds will retain a | time, cutting out the plants to a wider diſtance ; for the 
proper degree of heat for near three months; and when | ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a foot aſunder; and you 
the heat declines, if the tan is forked up, and turned over, | ſhould be particularly careful to clear them from weeds. 
and ſome new tan added to it, the heat will renew again, | eſpecially the firſt ſummer; for when the plants have ſpread 
and will continue two months longer: fo that by turning | fo as to cover the ſurface of the ground, the weeds will 
over the tan, and adding ſome new tan every two months, | not ſo readily grow between them. The ſecond year after 
or thereabout, as the bed is found to decline of its heat, | ſowing, the plants will ſhoot up heads, which will be fit 

they may be continued one year: but every autumn it will | to cut about the beginning of Auguſt ; at which time the 
be proper to take out a good quantity of the old tan, and ſhould be cut and tied up in bunches, ſetting them in the 
to add as much new to the bed, that the heat of the bed | ſun, if the weather be fair; but if not, they muſt be ſet in 
may be kept up in winter; for, if the heat is ſuffeged to | rooms, to dry, The common produce is about an hun. 
decline too much during the cold ſeaſon, the plants will | dred and ſixty bundles, or ſtaves, upon an acre, and they 
ſuffer greatly: to prevent this, there ſhould always be ſome | will ſell for about one ſhilling a ſtave. Miller's Gard. Dis, 
nehy tan added to the bed in winter, when the heat is M. de Chateauvieux extended the new huſbandry even 
found to decline; but the tan ſhould be laid in a dry place, | to the culture of the teazle, or fuller's thiſtle, which grew 
a week or ten days, to dry, before it is put into the bed; to a ſurprizing height, and produced an extraordinary num- 
other wiſe the moiſture will chill the old tan in the bed, and | ber of the fineſt and beſt heads that the fullers in his coun- 
prevent the fermentation : ſo that unleſs the tan is turned | try had ever ſeen. | | 85 
over again, there will be little or no heat in the beds: «© am well informed, ſays an ingenious correſpondent 
which often proves fatal to the plants which are plunged of the editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, that the principal 
into them: therefore, whoever has the management of place in the kingdom for the cultivation of the teazle, is 
theſe; beds, ſhould he very careful to obſerve conſtantly the about Wrington, in Somerſetſhire, many of the inhabi- 
. wazmth of the tan; ſince, upon keeping the beds in a due tans of that, and the neighbouring pariſhes, being chiefly 
temperature of warmth, the whole ſucceſs depends; and, employed therein; and from theſe: places the cloth manu- 
where this caution is not taken, it frequently happens, factories in the counties of - Glouceſter, Somerſet, and 
that the ananas plants run into fruit very ſmall, or the | Wilts, are ſupplied, and even a great many packs carried 
plants are infeſted by inſects; both which are occaſianed | annually into. Vorkſhir ee. 6 
by the growtl of the plants being ſtopped by the decline © The land moſt ſuitable for this plant is that of a thin, 
of the beat of the tan; therefore great regard muſt be had ſweet ſurface, and marly bottom, though. a clay or ſtone- 
to that, eſpecially in winter. .., | traſh bottom will da, and produce large crops: rich loam, 
The great advantages which theſe tan · beds have of thoſe | or ſtrong clay, is very improper, as on them the plant is 
which, are made of horſe-dung, are, the moderate beat | apt. to grow luxuriant, and thereby cauſe the heads to be 
which they acquire; for their heat is never. ſo violent as | large and coarſe-hooked, and, in a moiſt ſummer, ſub- 
thoſe of horſe dung; and they continue this heat much jecꝭ to milde y and rot before they bloſſom and are fit to 
longer; and, when the heat declines, it may be renewed, | cut 
by turning the beds over, and mixing ſome new tan with | © As to ſituation, a ſouthern aſpect, on the. decline of 
the old, which cannot be ſo well done with horſe-dung; a hill, is to be preferred, though any: other will do; but 
and likewiſe the beds will not produce fo great. fleams, | upland ground is to be moſt eſfeemed, more eſpecially in 
which are often injurious. to tender plants; ſa that theſe | an encloſed country, that the wind may aſſiſt in carrying 
tan- beds are much preferable to thoſe of horſe-dung for | off the natural humidity of the plant in moiſt- ſeaſons, 
moſt purpoſes. Miller's Gard. Dif. I Which ſometimes, in low and ſmall encloſures, is retain- 
Tan, when it is well rotted, is alſo an excellet ma- ed ſo long as to. cauſe the heads to taint, and become 
nure for all cold and ſtiff lands: and if it is laid upan jrotten, 9s e e e 
graſs- ground in autumn, that the rains in winter may wWaſn * Having made choice of a. piece of ground, (an old 
it into the ground, it will greatly improve, the graſs; but lay is preferable) in February cauſe it to be-p oughed in 
when it is uſed new, or in the ſpring of the year, when | ridges of three bouts: each, at a depth ſuitable for a crop 
dry weather comes, it is apt to cauſe the graſs to burn; | of beans,, taking care that the furrows be laid ſtrait, and 
. has occaſioned the diſuſe of tan in many places; hut, as even ay. may be; the middle of the ridge higheſt, and 
if properly uſed, it will be found an excellent dreſſing for. | a, fleſh furrow ploughed: in the furrow-between each ridge; 
all ſtiff lands. See the article BARK. | _ .. | after, which, let a man go along each ridge, and with a. 
TANSEV, the name of a plant often cultivated; in | mattock, hoe, or ſpade, raiſe earth in ſmall clods, at fui- 
kitchen gardens, and of which there are three varieties, table diſtances. from each other, to produce earth, when 
that have all been produced accidentally from the ſeeds of meliorated; to heal or cover the feed. 
the common tanſey. All the varieties are eaſily propagated. |, Having dene thus much, let it remain as it is until 
by the creeping roots, which, if allowed. to remain un- the time for ſowing the ſeed, which will be about a week 
diſturbed, will overſpread the ground where they are per- or ten days in April, as then the earth is generally moiſt- 


mitted to grow; ſo that wherever tanſey is planted in a. ened with inne | ; e ks 
garden; the ſlips ſhould be placed two feet aſunder, and in || At this time cauſe.a middle- ſized harrow to be drawn 
particular beds, where the paths round them may be often | over the land once or twice in a place, to fill the crevices. 
dug, to keep their roots within bounds. They, may be between each furrow, and level the: ſurface ; after which: 
tranſplanted either in ſpring or autumn, and will thrive in ſow the ſeed. broad: caſt, in the proportion of two buſhels 


almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, t _ | on an, acre z then harrow it in, the ſame as turnep ſeed, 
Wild Tansty. See the article SILVER-WEED, add let it; remain until the plants are come up, and grown 
TARES. See the article VETCHEs. | . into ſix or eight leaves each; when ſome perſon or perſans 


TEAM, a number of horſes or oxen drawing at once | ſhould go over the field with. a hoe, and cut out the plants, 
the ſame carriage. | : here they are too thick, to the ſize of about two feet 
To TEAM, to pour or lade out of one veſſel. into an- from each other every way, if the ground be in heart; if 
other. | flit. be thin poor land, ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtance 1s 

TEAZLE, or Fuller's Thiſtle, a ſpecies of the thiſtle ſufficient, © © © NN p 
cultivated for the uſe of clothiers, who, dreſs their clath | “ After this they may remain. until the latter end by 
with them. ' | 3 Anuguſt, when they muſt be gone over as before, #! 

Tune teazle is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in March, | this difference, the perſon ſhould have a ſpade made abou 


. 


upon a dry ſoil. About one peck of the ſeed, will ſow an four inches broad, and eighteen inches long in the r 


acre; for the plants ſhould have room to grow 3 other pan, with u tree in it of three feet fix inches long Xgl 
tity, When the plants are come up, you muſt hoe them |: whole ſurface over, about two inches deep, in long 1p»; | 


: , | | axed). 90 UH ſo as NO 
in the ſame manner as is practifed for turneps, cutting | turning the ſpade from the plaat, f to turn the ſpit 1 = 


r 


earth may fall into the heart of che plant: but it would 
be adviſeable, at the time of firſt ſrzing the plants, to 


Fa 


ſome to fill up the vacancies where any may happen to die, 


leave more than are neceſſary to flock: the ground, to have | 
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„When a quantity. is thus ſeparated, they are made out 
in the following manner: the perſons who do it, put of 
the kings ten in each handful. Firſts fix of the larger, in 


} 


eint — AEY * 1 1 13115 3 me : 
any uſe; and are therefore throwh | 
; , Saane per; 4 * 


which is often the caſe during the fucceeding winter, and 
more eſpecially. ſhould it prove froſt . 
„ Having done thus much, in this ſtate they are to 
remain during the winter; only care muſt be taken that no 
cattle get into the field, eſpecially ſheep, which will eat 
cout the cabbage of the plant, and ſpoil it. l 
About the latter end of the ſucceeding February, the 
plants ſhould be digged between as in Auguſt, being very 
careful that none of the earth falls into the middle of 
them; and in May, when the plants begin to ſhoot into 
ſpindle, the ground muſt be digged over again, with this 
difference, inſtead of being laid plain, it muſt be raiſed 
into ſmall hillocks about each plant, to ſtrengthen them 
in the ground, ſo that the wind may not blow them down 
when loaded with heads; ä 54 34 I e 
« This being done, they are left till the ſeaſon for cut- 
ting, which, will be a work of ſome time, as the heads be- 
come fit, which is kaown by their blowing: it is to be ob- 
ſerved that the bloſſom firſt appears near the bottom of the 
head in ſmall, pale, blue flowers; and when theſe appear 
to have blown ſomewhat more than half way up, ſuch 
head is fit for cutting, which is generally done in this man- 
ner; a man has a knife, the blade about two inches long, 
with a ſtring. in the haft to put over the hand, and a pair 
of ſtrong gloves. ta defend him againſt the ſharp prickles 
on the ſtalks. _ 1 1 3 F 
« Being thus, equipped, he muſt go along each furrow, 
and cut with one hand, putting them into the other, till 
he has as many as he can eaſily gripe; when cutting one 
which is a little more ripe than the others, and the ſtem 


with it, (the others are generally cut about nine inehes 
long) which done, the handful is toſſed to ſome open ſpot, 
in order to be carried to the place for drying, which is 
done in the following manner. | | 
Some ſmall poles of aſh, willow, or any ſtrait-grow- 
ing wood, about the ſize of a hedge-ſtake, and ten or 
twelve foot long, myſt be procured, at the great end of 
which, about eighteen inches from itz a hole muſt be 
made, and a peg put through, to extend three or four 
inches on each ſide. The poles thus prepared, the hand- 
fuls of teazels muſt be put on them, by running the ſmall 
end through the handful, until the pole be filled: in this 
condition they muſt be ſet on one end to dry; but it is to 
be obſerved, that they ſhould be carefully cartied into a 
houſe or ſhed every night, and brought out at days; and 


leſt they taint, which, for want of a free circulation of 
air, they are very ſubject to, and more ſo, if it be cloſe 
moiſt weather. NC 2 5 
* When they are dry, fo as to be free from moiſture, 
they may be carried into ſome upper room, and placed up 
cloſe together: over a cow-houſe, or place where oattle 
are fed in winter, is to be preferred, becauſe their breath 
is ſuppoſed to help to brighten them in colour; wherefore 
they are the better eſteemed, and ſuppoſed to be more 
tough in hook than otherways they woule. 
** When they have by this means acquired: from the 
gradual moiſture, of the air. an additional elaſticity to the 
hooks, and are brightened in colour, which will be com- 
pleted a little after hriſtmas; the time that generally: the 
_ Þcads are ſorted, and made out in the following manner. 
be bandfuls are brought from the ſtotehouſe into ſome 
: arge room, uſually a barn-floor, where they are untied 
one at a time; and generally made four ſorts of. The 
largeſt heads which are ſound, and are ſuch as grow on the 
middle ſtem of each branch, are:thrown for the firſt ſort! 
and called kings. The next which are ſound, 
and are commonly ſuch. as grow as ſide heads on each. 


þ 


i 


| 
| 


ings. Another, or third ſort, are ſuch of the largeſt, 
Or thoſe which grew on the middle ſtem, as are damaged 
2 mildew, wet, or other accident; and which would 
— 2 kings, had not ſuch, defect rendered them un- 
chirg lebt appellation, . Thele therefore are ron to 
00 dort, and denominated ſcrubs. The laſt, or fourth 
is the refuſe of all, and are ſuch as are too ſmall, or 


b 
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about eighteen inches long, he binds the handſul together 


in the houſe ſet ſo as for the poles not to touch each other, 


| 


| 


arch, are thrown for a ſecond ſort, and are called mid- 


| 


the manner of à fan extended: and four leſſer of the fame 
fort, in the boſoms of. the ſix z and then bind their ſtems 
together with a ſpleet of willow, or ſome tough wood, by 
wrapping it about them three or four times, and tuckitg 


the end under. When the kings are tied up in handfuls 


in this manner, a ſtraight ftick of about three-fourthb off 
an inch diameter, and two feet ſix inches long, is ſplit to 
within four inches of one end. [Twenty-five of theſe 
handfuls are put on this. ſtick, alternately head to ſtem 
letting two of the middle ſtems of each handful be in the 
cleft, to hold them ſecure : then a ſmall wreath, made of 
ſpleet, is flipped on the upper end of the ſtaff, which holds © 
it together, and keeps the whole from falling about. In 
like manner are the ſcrubs, or third ſort, alſo made out 
and put in ſtaves. But of the middlings, or ſecond ſortz; 
double the number of heads are put in one handful, by 
making two fan-like rows of ſix each, and four in their 
boſoms on each fide ; and theſe are put into ſtaves of three” 
feet long each, ſpilt as the former, and thirty bandfuls"itr- ' 
each ſtaff, hen they are thus made out, they are fit for 
ſale, and are to be laid by for that purpoſe in ſome conve- 
nient place, where they may not be bruiſed. Thirty ſtaves 
of the firſt and third ſort are accounted a pack; and forty __ 
ſtaves of middlings make alſo a pack. P2907 HO V 
„ Anacreof land, if well grown, and what is deemed © 
a full crop, often produces nine packs of kings; nineteen” © 
of middlings, and two of ſcrubs. The common price 
per pack of the firſt ſort, is twenty, the ſecond ſort four- 
teen, and the third fort eight ſhillings. But in a French © 
war, they are generally double thefe prices. 11 


The expences attending a crop per acre are, 


| iſt, Rent of the ground for the crop, which J. s. d. 
2d, Ploughing and ſowing 015-10 
39, Firſt drefling or delving 1.0 © 
th, Second delving of10 o 
Ich, Hilling a FOO oO 15 0 
th, Cutting and carrying home | 115 0 
C th, Clearing off the | ſtalks, and binding fr +943 e i nnn 
eth, Making out, at two ſhillings per pack, 7. 
 ſpleets, ſtaves, and wreaths included 3 0 0 


All which make the total expence, attending VIA 3 
one acre of teaſeis 1383 3 e901 
This, excluſive of ſeed, which is not often bouglt, 
becauſe enough may be ſaved in making out the crop in 
winter: but if the ſeed be bought, it is generally. value 
equally with wheat. Therefore, if two buſhels be ſown 
on the acre, ten ſhillings may be added as the medium 
price; which makes the whole expence of one acrethir-! © 
teen pounds fifteen ſhillings, if it ſhould produce thirty 
packs. But ſuch produce is not always the caſe, for twenty 
is to be eſteemed a middling croo . 
With reſpe& to crops of corn, raiſed amongſt the. 
plants, it is practiſed in many places; and indeed it has been 
mine to plant field beans, or garden beans, at about three © 
feet diſtance ſingly from each other, in a promiſcuous man- | 
ner over the teaſel land: which crop of beans, by the cul- 
tivstion neceſſary for the teaſel, is greatly forwarded in 
growth, and often produces from four to five and fix ſtalks 
from one bean, well loaded with cods. This crop is no 
injury to the teaſel crop the firſt year, and frequently pays 
the expence of labour attending the whole. 23 J 
The crop, which generally ſucceeds the teaſel, is 
wheat. The ground, by being frequently, delved ang 
kept clean, during the teaſe] crop, | becomes, very fit fr 
this grain, and enerally produces very, large crops,” 1 
Forty buſhiels per acte is not unc n, Hough the lang 


in itſelf is often ſach'a e nok fly worth more than 
ten ſhillings per acre. 


4 


$ 18 not annua 
Hence, I think, it is evident, that 


a crop which well ſhades the ground 
| 3 


„(in ſummer) and 
that 


— 
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Bat has been two or three times turned and cleaned from 


all weeds, before ſuch ſhading, greatly fertilizes the land 


on which it grows. But I have fiequently obſerved an er- 
for, to which the occupiers of ſuch land are too liable after 
theſe fertiliſing crops. This error is the ploughing away 
| (by over cropping) the profits that would enſue. If after 
its being thus fertilized by the crops of teaſels, it were 
to be laid down with ſuitable artificial graſs-ſeed, ſown 
amongſt wheat, and properly managed afterwards, it would, 
I am experimentally ſenſible, be a laſting improvement.” 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. III. pag. 237, and vol. VI. 


N. | | 
PE. TED, to ſpread abroad new mown graſs, which is 
the firſt thing done in order to its being dried, and made 
into hay. | 115 
TED DER, or TETHER, a rope with which a horſe is 
tied in the field, that he may not paſture too wide. 
To TEEM, to be pregnant; to engender young. 


TENDRIL, the claſper of a vine, or other climbing 
1 „ | 
: NEMENT, any thing, as a houſe, &c. held by a 


TE 
tenant. 3 
TENURE, the manner in which tenants hold 
lands, &c. of their lord. | 4 
 TERRAGON, the name of a ſpicy plant, often cul- 
tivated in kitchen-gardens. ; 1 

It is propagated by ſeeds, lips, or cuttings. March 
or April is the proper time for ſetting them, and they may 
be tranſplanted again in the ſummer. The plants ſhould 
ſtand at leaſt a foot aſunder every way, and they ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds. They will endure great cold ; and 
even extraordinary drought will not hurt them, if they are 
but a little watered, or if the earth about them is kept looſe 
and well ſtirred. A very few of their leaves mixed with a 
ſallet, particularly of lettuces, give it a high aromatic fla- 
vour. The tendereſt and freſheſt are the beſt for this 
purpoſe, _ CE We | ITO | 

THATCHI, ſtraw laid on the top of a building, rick, &c. 
to keep out the weather. 

THEAVE, or THIEF, an ewe of the firſt year. 

THETCHES. See the article VETCHEs, 
 THICKET, a cloſe knot, or tuft of trees; a cloſe 
wood. 5 

THILL-HORSE, or Tull LER, the laſt horſe in a 
team ; the horſe that goes between the thills or ſhafts. 

THISTLE, a well known prickly weed growing in 
corn-fields. | 

Where-ecver thiſtles grow naturally, it is a ſure ſign that 
the land is ſtrong : but they are, at the ſame time, a great 
annoyance to every plant intended to be cultivated. The 
beſt way to deſtroy thiſtles is to cut them up by the roots 
before their ſeeding time, which is in the autumn; for 
cutting of them too young, will only make them branch 
the more: or, which Mr. Liſle prefers, to pluck the 
thiſtles up by hand, when the ground is reaſonably moiſ}, 
before they are grown to the ſize at which they are uſually 
cut. They may then be eaſily drawn up with their roots, 
by the thumb and two fingers; and the weeder may guard 
againſt their prickles by putting on a glove, or falſe fin- 
gers, made of hard leather. Chalking of land is a good 
way to deſtroy this very noxious growth : -but thorough 
tillage, ſummer fallows, and repeated good harrowings, 
are the moſt effectual of all. | | | 
By an excellent regulation in France, a farmer may ſue 
his neighbour who neglects to thiſtle his land at the proper 
ſeaſuns, or may employ people to do it at the other's ex- 
pence. And it were to be wiſhed, that a ſimilar law was 
enacted here, to prevent the wide- ſpreading miſchiefs oc- 
caſioned by the ſeeding of this pernicious weed; among 
which may be reckoned, beſides its choaking the young 
corn, that if wheat, iu particular, be not well thiſtled, 
the reapers take up the grips fo tenderly, leſt they ſhould 
piick themſelves, that, by their looſe handling of them, 
they ſometimes leave upon the ground corn enough to ſow 


their 


- 


the whole held. | 
 THIST LING, the action of cutti 
thiftles, in order to deſtroy them. * 
THRESHING, the action of beating out the corn. 
Though the flail be the beſt inſtrument yet known for 
threſhing of corn, becauſe it ſeparates the grain from the 


ſtraw and buſte very effectually and expeditiouſly ; yet, 


ſor one year; and for making it into malt, 


ng or pulling _ 


THR 


as it always bruiſes a great many ſeeds, even fo as to ren. 
der them incapable of growing, it were much to be wiſhed 
that ſome method could be found, by which this eſſential 
inconvenience might be avoided. Some engine or other, 
provided with a number of flails, or other pieces anſwerin 
the ſame end, might ſurely be made to move by water, wind, 
or a horſe, ſo as to perform the buſineſs of threſhing ſtill 
cheaper and more expeditiouſly, and with leſs damage to 
the health of the huſbandman, which is frequently thought 
to be injured by the duſt, &c. which ariſes in the common 
way of threſhing, as well as by the very great laboriouſneſs 
of the work. his well deſerves the attention and endea. 
vours of ſkilfu] mechanics. At ali events, the threſher 
ought not to wear thick iron clouted ſhoes whilſt he is at 
work, eſpecially if he is to threſh new corn, and particu- 
larly wheat; becauſe they will be apt to bruiſe it. His 
ſhoes for this buſineſs ſhould be ſoled with an old hat, or 
ſome other ſoft ſubſtance. 8 

Mr. Mortimer eſteems it a day's labour for a man to 
threſh four buſhels of wheat or rye, fix buſhels of bar- 
ley, five buſhels of oats, or five buſhels of beans and peas, 
if the corn threſh well. But Mr. Liſle ſays a good threſher 
aſſured him that twelve buſhels of oats or barley are reckon- 
ed a good day's threſhing;; that this very man had threſhed 
fourteen buſhels of oats daily, and winnowed them, for 
ſeveral days together ; but that thoſe oats yielded indeed 
extraordinary well: that five or fix buſhels of wheat are a 
very good day's threſhing; and if the corn be clung, and 
yields ill, ſometimes three buſhels are as much as can be 
threſhed in a day. He rates the common price of threſh- 
ing at eight-pence for a quarter of corn; and obſerves, 
which may account for the difference between his eſtimate 
and Mr, Mortimer's, that fix buſhels of wheat of the 
growth of a warm gravelly vale are as eaſily threſhed in a 
day, as four buſhels of the produce of cold hilly land; be- 
cauſe the ſtroke of the flail muſt be forced down ſtronger 
to beat out the grain of this laſt, than it need to be for the 
former : and alſo, that as the ſtraw of corn of the growth 
of a light ſoil is ſhorter than that of a ſtrong clayey 
round, more ſheaves, and conſequently more ears of this 

rſt ſort may be laid together on a floor of equal extent, 
than can be of the laſt, whoſe longer ſtraw requires pro- 
portionably more room. — | 

The worſe wheat is, though it be never fo dry, the 
rougher it will feel when handled ; becauſe thin and coarſe 
wheat is not ſo plump and globular as fine wheat, but 1s 
apt to be pitted and wrinkled, which of courſe renders it 
leſs ſlippery. It will handle cooler out of a ſtack two years 
old, than it will out of one that is only a year old: for 
in that time the miſts and rimes, eſpecially in a billy coun- 
try, will be driven into the ſtack. cg. 

Mr. Liſle, who makes this remark, adds, from his own 
experience, that wheat threſhed in damp weather generally 
yields but little flour, with a great deal of bran, when it is 
ground; and that if it be put into ſacks, it will grow muſty 
in leſs than three weeks, let the weather be ever ſo dry 
afterwards : but if it be threſhed when the air is perfectly 
clear and dry, it will keep well in ſacks, for a long time; 

. eſpecially if theſe are laid upon treſtles high enough to ſe- 
cure them from the dampneſs of the ground or floor. 
For the keeping of meal, in general, there is no better 
way than firſt to bolt it, and clear it from the bran, which 
is very apt to corfode and putrify it, and make it muſty ; 
then to tread it down as hard as poffible, and head it up 
cloſely, in clean, dry, tight, and well bound caſks, which 
muſt be laid in a cool dry place. 

The beards of barley come off- 
the ſwarths of this corn have taken the dew before thei 
being houſed. It will keep well in the mow, unthre my 
which mult < 
done before the heat of the ſummer comes on, it nts 
not be kept above a year and a half, or at moſt.twO ) . £ 
otherwiſe it will be filled with weevils ; unleſs it has bre 
previouſly cured in a ſtove or kiln. | de grain 

© Oats, being defended with a double huſk, are & ou 
leaſt ſubject to harbour vermin. The beſt way e an & 
them after they are th:eſhed, is to dry them we 
kiln, and then to barrel them up in clean cloſe 
they ſhould not be threſhed earlier than Chriſtmas, 
they are not fit for keeping before that time. 
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Beans and peas always threſh beſt after they have ſweat- 
ed in the mow, which they are very apt- to do, becauſe, 
as the whole crop of either of them never ripens all toge- 
ther, the green parts heat, and communicate their ferment 
to the whole heap. The danger to be guarded againſt 
here is, that the ripe ſo heated do not give fire to e 
by which both might be either rotted or conſumed; to 
which the bigneſs of their leaves, and hardneſs of their 
ſtalks, which continue moiſt and ſappy a long time, will 
alſo contribute very much. For this reaſon farmers gene- 
rally choofe to ſtack them without doors, rather than to 
houſe them ; that they may be the more thoroughly dried 
by the ſun and air. But the beſt way of all is to kiln-dry 
them, or dry them well in the ſun ; after which they will 
keep many years, without turning or any other care, 
though they be laid ever ſo thick in the granary. As beans 
are a very large feed, and conſequently full of moiſture, 
it is found beſt to let thoſe that are intended for keeping 
ſweat in the mow till March, when they may be threſhed 


without danger: for beans never give again, after they 


have once been thoroughly dried. | 

Peas are, of all grain, the moſt ſubject to rottenneſs 
and imperfection, becauſe they are the moſt = to breed 
worms, weevils and mites, by reaſon of the luſciouſneſs 
and ſweetneſs of their grain. The better they are dried, 
either in the kiln or ſun, the former of which will gene- 
rally be found moſt effectual in this country, the longer 
they will keep ſound, and the fitter they will be for the 
food of cattle, by helping to make them thirſty ; jt being 
a juſt obſervation, that if cattle drink well, they will feed 
well. What is intended for the food of men ſhould not 
be dried too much ; becauſe that would make the peas re- 
quire double the time in boiling : nor need they be threſhed 
for this uſe, but as they are wanted; or elſe they may be put 
into' cloſe caſks, and headed up. In granaries, they keep 
beſt in thick heaps, or in bins; ſpreading of them thin 
upon the floor being apt to dry them too ſoon, and to take 
from them much of their ſweetneſs and goodneſs. 
Vetches wanted for ſowing immediately after they are 
cut, may be threſhed very well on a hurdle, with a cloth ; 
though they may then be too ſoft, notwithſtanding their 
being ripe, to be threſhed on à floor, where the flail, and 
the threſher's feet, would bruiſe and break them. | 

When a careful huſbandman opens and ſpreads his 
ſheaves, he will pick out of them at leaſt all the largeſt 
and moſt apparent weeds, before he begins to threſh, As 
he proceeds in his work, he will, from time to time, re- 
move all the long ſtraw from the corn beaten out of it, 
which laſt always lies underneath, with a prong or fork ; 
and then the pieces of ſtraw, broken ears, &c. with a 
wooden rake. He will then ſhovel the remaining grain 
up on one ſide of the floor, and repeat this till he has 
threſhed out enough to make what is commonly called a 
clearing. | : 

This heap is then paſſed through a wide fieve, which 
retains only the bits of ſtraw, and ſuch fragments or ends 
of the ears as have eſcaped the flail. Theſe frequently 
contain very good corn; though the farmer ſeldom grudges 
giving them to his poultry, or binding,them up with ſtraw 
intended for fodder. A few of them incloſed in a ſmall 
truſs bound at both ends, the better to keep them in, will 
entice horſes to eat heartily of this ſtraw, which affords 
them good nouriſhment : and M. Duhamel judges that 
they would alſo be excellent and profitable winter-food for 
ſheep, when there is a ſcarcity of graſs. i 

A great deal of labour may be ſaved in the uſing of this 
ſieve, by faſtening a loop to its rim, and reſting it thereb 
on a hook ſuſpended by a rope. This will ſuſtain half the 
weight of the corn, and the winnower may eaſily give it 
the neceſſary circular motion. But a yet more conve- 
nient method, is to place a ſquare ſieve, of wire is beſt, 
with thin boards for its ſides, upon two poliſhed rods of 
iron, to throw the corn up into it with a ſhovel, and to 
Puſh it backward and forward upon theſe rods, on which 
it moves eaſily, and will ſift a great deal of corn in a 
ſhort time. | | | 

For ſeparating the chaff, which is the next buſineſs, the 
caſting-ſhovel is much more expeditious than either the 
Wicker fan, or the common winnow with ſails, When 

this ſhovel is uſed, the wind muſt blow thro gh the barn, 
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either in at one door and out at the other, or in at a win- | Speed ends, and the ſides of the little triangle une 


dow, and out at the oppoſite door, The winnower then, 
2 under the wind, and cloſe to the heap of 
corn that is to be cleanſed, takes it up, one ſhovelful after 
another, and, with a circular motion, throws it ſcattered 
in the air, againſt the wind, towards the oppoſite ſide of 
the barn. The beſt grains, which are the heavieſt, go 
fartheſt ; the leſſer fall hort of them; and the very ſmall, 
ſhrivelled, and much damaged, with the feeds of cockle, 
darnel, and ſeveral other weeds, fall ſtill nearer to the man 
who throws them; while the lighter ſeeds of other weeds, 
with the bits of ſtraw, chaff, duſt, &c. are blown from 
all the reſt, by the wind. From time to time, the win- 
nower quits his ſhovel, and ſweeps away the fecond ſized 
corn, which would be too much intermixed with the 
ſmalleſt, if the heap was left alone and ſuffered to accu- 
mulate till the end of the winnowing; and when the 
whole is done, he ſhovels up the fineſt grain. The leaſt 
of. all, which borders on the chaff, &c. is alſo then col- 
lected, and the three ſorts, after being ſifted or ſcreened, to 
cleanſe them from any remaining duſt, are laid up ſepa- 
rately ; the firſt for ſale, the next for domeſtic uſes, and 
the third, if the farmer can affard it, chiefly for the food 
of poultry. The ſhort ſtraws and chaft are ſifted in a 
pretty fine ſieve, to clear them likewiſe of duſt, and are 
frequently given to oxen and cows. | 
Mr. Lifle obſerves that the ſeeds cannot be ſeparated 
from any grain by the common fan, but that it may be 
done with the ſcreen; of which he therefore adviſes the 
conſtant uſe for all forts of corn deſigned for ſowing. 
Though wind is, in all caſes, the chief agent in the 
cleanſing of ſeeds, which being intrinſically heavier than 
their coats or buſks, are, by the ſame force applied to 
both, carried to different diſtances, in proportion to their 
weight, and thereby conſequently ſeparated ; yet the na- 
tvral action of this aſſiſtant is liable to many inconve- 
niences: jt blows not conſtantly; but frequently diſap- 
points the winnower in his time of greateſt need: when 
it does blow, it is not always in the beſt direction to an- 
ſwer the fituation of his barn; and without doors it is 
intirely uſeleſs to his purpoſe, if it be not attended with 
fair weather. Beſides, when its force can be applied in 
the beſt way, it is even then not equal; but generally acts 
by ſudden blaſts, which, as is well known, diſorders the 
whole work, and occaſions a conſiderable waſte of ſeed. 
The Dutch avoid theſe incanveniencies by uſing a ma- 
chine (Plate XXVI. Fig. 1.) which creates an artificial 
wind, uniform and ſteady in its action, and always ready 
at command, | | FA 
The fan, (Fig. 2.) which is the acting part of this en- 
gine, produces a wind proportioned to the velocity with 
which it is turned on its axis, and therefore capable of ſe- 
veral degrees of ſtrength, as beſt ſuits the purpoſe of the 
winnower. | MS 00 | 
This fan is inclofed in a large caſe or box, K L, and 
occupies one half of it; which is repreſented ſeparately, 
and in a different view, in Fig. 3. It is ſuſpended freely 
on its axis, and turned by the handle A. The other half 
of the box is empty, and receives the ſeed as it falls down 
from the hopper B, to the ſloping floor viſible at C, along 
which it ſlides out at D, while the force of the wind which 
is confined within this winnow, and always acts in the 
ſame direction, viz. lengthways of the machine from A 
to E, carries the chaff, light and rotten grains, dirt, &c. 
out at E. In this paſſage, the wind meets the ſeed con- 
ſtantly falling from the hopper, and impels it more or leſs 
toward the end E, according to its weight. Good ſeed 


y | never goes quite fo far, but comes down within the box. 


The hopper here is ingeniouſly contrived to fave labour. 
It hangs by ſtrings upon four pegs, and moves with ſuch 


|.caſe, that the neceſſary motion may be communicated to it 


by the ſame hand that moves the fan, without any hin- 
derance to. the workman. To this purpoſe, a triangular 
board 7, is fixed upon the handle of the fan, and turns 


with it. The angles of this board, in their rotation, preſs 


againſt the lower end of à little lath, incurvated as 
in the figure, which moves freely upon a peg at g. 
This end accordingly recedes from the preſſure towards K. 
and conſequently the upper end moves the contrary way, 
towards I, and by a ſtring faſtened: from jt to the-hoppet, 
. draws this laſt after it, out of its natutal ſituation. When 
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next” to the lath, the hopper hangs: freely, returns to its 
former place, and takes the lath along with it, till the next 
angle of the little triangle begins to act; and ſo alternately 
as long as the fan moves. As the hopper is thus in con- 
tinual motion, the ſeed ſneds down, and is winnowed as 
it falls. 55 "Me: of OE 

- The next care is to cleanſe the corn from all 8 bo- 
dies, which could not be carried off by the wind, ſuch as 
ſtones, bits of earth, &c. Theſe are ſeparated by run- 
ning the grain through a ſieve wide enough to let it paſs 
with eaſe, while bodics of a Jarger bulk are retained : and 
it is likewiſe often neceſſary afterwards to uſe a fine ſieve, 
which lets through only the duſt, ſeeds of weeds, and other 
bodies ſmaller than the corn. | 


As the farmers in many places feed their cattle, and par- 


ticularly their ſheep, in the winter, with half-threſhed 
ſtraw; and as new ſtraw is good food for horſes, which 
are induced to eat it very readily when it ſtill contains ſome 
grain; there is, in this reſpect, an advantage in threſhing 
the corn only by degrees; beſides, that the grain itſelf is 
allowed to improve in its quality when preſerved in the ear, 
ſo as to attain the moſt perfect maturity, to ſweat out its 
moiſture, and to acquire a degree of hardneſs which fits it 
for long keeping. About three months after it has been 
cut, is generally reckoned the beſt time for threſhing wheat 
that is intended for keeping ; and accordingly our prudent 
huſbandmen make this the buſineſs of winter, when their 
preſence is leaſt wanted in the field, But, on the other 
hand, ſeed wheat cannot well be too ſoon cleared from the 
chaff, as M. de Chateauvieux's experiments have proved; 
and the beſt way of doing this, is by ſtriking the ears 
againſt a beam. By this method the huſbandman will ob- 
tain fine, long, unbruiſed ſtraw, fit for binding up his next 
year's ſheaves, for thatching, and for various other uſeful 
purpoſes, Of this he ſhould always fave, and ſtack, as 
much as he can ſpare, when it proves long and good; for 
wheat ſtraw will keep perfectly well a year or two; and if 


there be no occaſion for it in that time, it will make litter | 


and dung at laſt, Barley-ftraw is likewiſe very ſerviceable 
for thatching, or to throw over ſtacks of barley, or peas, 
till they can be thatched : but oat-ſtraw is of no great uſe, 
unleſs it be to cover an oat-rick, peas for fatting hogs, or 
corn for fowls. In general, an empty ſpace ſhould be 
left in the barn, if it can be done conveniently in harveſt 
time, to receive the litter, and foddering ſtraw, that is 
threſhed out before cattle come to fodder ; or it ſhould be 
laid under ſome cover, for otherwiſe it will rot. | 

THRASHING-FLOOR, the floor on which the corn 
is thraſhed. See the article BARN. 2x | | 

THRAVE, a ſhock of corn conſiſting of twenty-four 
ſheaves. | | 

 THREAF, a handful, a bundle, a pottle. 

THROATING, the action of mowing beans againſt 
their bending, which is never done but in a thin crop. 
 THROATWORT), the name of a perennial weed 
common in paſture grounds. The ſtalk is cornered and 
undivided. The flowers grow in bunches at the top of 
the ſtalk. They are erect, of a beautiful purple colour, 
and divided in the middle into five acute ſegments. 

THYME, a well known aromatic plant propagated in 
kitchen gardens. | 

Botaniſts enumerate nine different ſpecies of thyme, 
beſides ſeveral varieties; but they are all propagated either 
by ſeeds or parting the roots, 

The moſt uſeful ſort, either for culinary purpoſes, or 
for medicine, is the broad leaved thyme, moſt commonly 
cultivated in the kitchen-garden; for the narrow leaved 
kind never grow ſo large. Their culture is, however, 
exactly the ſame. Ce ae 

The ſeeds of thyme, if it be raiſed from thence, ſhould 
be ſown either in March or October, but the former of 
theſe months is beſt, in a well. dug bed of light earth; 
taking care, as they are very ſmall, not to drop them too 
cloſe together, nor to bury. them deep, for this laſt would 
make them rot. When the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully over looked and cleared from weeds, 
and if the ſeaſon be dry, their growth will be greatly pro- 
moted by watering them twice a week, for ſome time. 
In June, if it be a ſpring ſowing, the plants ſhould be 
thinned. to the diſtance of ſix inches aſunder every way, 


that they may have room to ſpread : and thoſe which are 
„ | 3 | 


conſequently more corn. 
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drawn. out may be ſet in other beds, at the ſame diſtance 
from each other. They muſt be watered till they haye 
taken root, and will then require no farther care, except 
weeding them, till the winter, when they may be pulled 
up, and laid by in a dry place, for uſe. The autumna! 
ſowing ſhould be thinned as before, early the next ſpring, if 
it be let ſtand till then; for there will be little danger of 
its reſiſting the ſevereſt winter of this country, eſpecially 
if the plants grow on a dry, poor, and ſtony land. In 
rich ground, indeed, where they grow luxuriantly, they 
are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere froſts. Thyme will 
even flouriſh upon a — wall. 

If the plants are propagated by parting their roots, this 
ſhould alſo be done in March or October. The old plants 
ſhould be taken up, their roots ſhould be ſlipt into as many 
parts as can be, and theſe ſlips ſhould be ſet fix or eight 
inches aſunder every way, in beds of freſh light earth. If 
the ſeaſon is dry, they muſt be watered there till they have 
taken root; and with only weeding of them afterwards, 
they will ſoon be fit for uſe. _ - 

To fave the ſeeds of thyme, ſome of the plants ſhould 
be left unremoved till the next ſpring. They will then 
flower in June, and their ſeeds will ripen in July, Theſe 
muſt be pulled up and beaten out as ſoon as they are ripe; 
for the firſt ſhower of rain would otherwiſe waſh them all 
out of their huſks. | | 
Thyme is ſo great an impoveriſher of the earth, that no 
crop will thrive well where that ſtood the year before, un- 
leſs the ground be trenched deeper than the thyme rooted, 
and at the ſame time enriched with dung, or ſome other 
ſuitable manure, 71 | 

TICHING, ſetting up turfs in ſuch a manner as they 
may be dried by the ſun, and fit for being burnt for their 
aſhes upon the land. 

TIKE, an inſect found in dogs, ſheep, cows, &c. 
TIELABLE, arable, fit for the plough. 
TILLAGE, the act or practice of tilling, or cultivat- 
ing land. See the article PLOUGHING, | 

J was much pleaſed, ſays a correſpondent of the edi- 
tors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, with an account which [ 
received about fix weeks ago, of a peculiar management of 
tillage at Market-Weighton, in the eaſt-riding of York- 
ſhire, given to me by a ſenſible man of veracity, who 
was born and bred a farmer in that neighbourhood, 
The inhabitants of Market- Weighton have it ſeems 
five fields, two of a ſandy ſoil, and three of a ſtrong clayey 
ſoil; the former, as will eaſily be conjectured, deſtined to 
rye, and the others to wheat. Their ſandy lands are diſ- 
poſed in four ſwathes breadth ; and finding by experience 
that conſiderable parts of each land, towards each furrow, 
are ſtarved by the coldneſs of the water dripping from the 
higher parts of the lands, they have for many years altered 
their former method : and only ploughed the half of each 
land, viz, the two middle ſwathes : ſo that they have now 
excellent rye growing on the higher and dryer half of every 
land, and excellent meadow growing on the lower an 
wetter half, which being juſt two ſwathes, is mowed 
with great eaſe and exactnels. . 

e It will, perhaps, be thought by ſome, that by mak- 
ing narrower lands, they might have more dry land, and 
But I apprehend, theſe induſtti- 
ous huſbandmen find by experience, that when they make 
their lands narrower, and conſequently with leſs eſcent, 
the water ſtagnates. in the higher parts, and conſequently 
ſpoils their whole crop. Nor could they, I ſuppoſe, ſow 
more corn on their lands, in their preſent diſpoſition, W. 

convenience, as their preſent method allows them juſt one 
ſwathe on each fide. | N rand 

e They have rye and meadow in one of their two in J | 
fields every other year, and a fallow the next year. 1 for 
having half of the field in graſs, affords good ee 
their ſheep, &c. in that year; and allows them to 6 6.94 
good ſtock thereon ; and this ſtock, in ey ent. 
the ground conſiderably, both the fallow and 1 3 
One of their wheat- fields affords them Peay of 1 ve, 
ſpring corn; and thus they are ſupplie with w gn * 
ſpring corn, meadow, and ſummer grabs, row ſcarcely 
fields, which in any other management they coue 90 


be 4 9 , p . 0 i the 
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« It is ob that by this managemel 

It is obſervable alſo, that by conſequeatly 7 


only plough as much as four fields, and aff 0 
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afford one fifth more ploughing to evefy piece of ground tioned in a converſation in the Society fon the enceunge - 
in tillage, than they otherwiſe could, on ſuppoſition that | ments of arts, &c, A worthy huſbandman, whorhad 
their fields are all of the fame extent. [himſelf often experienced how fond his cows. and hoxfes 
cc Theſe provident people, gentlemen, have another | were of it, carried a friend into the field, that he might 
piece of management well worthy the attention of others. have ocular demonſtration of it, The. huſhandman took 
They have two great fairs for ſheep z one in ſpring, and | a tuft of dry 'Timothy- hay in his hand, and as ſoon as one 
the other in autumn. They hold the former of theſe fairs | of the cows ſaw it, ſhe came inſtantly to feed on it, 
in one of their fallow fields, which is to be ploughed up | tough there was plenty of good graſs under foot. And- 
in ſpring. The concourſe of ſheep, horſes, & c. manures | ther cow ſoon followed the firſt, and both eat greedily of 
this field ſurpriſingly, and then they turn in the dung be- | it : but each of them refuſed to eat the hay of common 
fore it be evaporated or baked. Their later fair is held on | graſs, which happened to be mixed with it. So fond were 
the other fallow field, which is ſoon to be ſown with hard | the horſes and cows of this hay, that they would follow a 
corn. And here they receive equal benefit, perſon having ſome of it in his hand, as readily as they 
« Whether they have their ſpring fair on the rye or | would one who carried corn for them. 9 11 
wheat field, I know not; but. I apprehend them to have| © A very great advantage attending the Timothy-graſs 
it on the former: as rye is ſown ſooner than wheat; and | 1s, that it thrives well in ſuch wet marſhy land as will 
the time of ſowing might be too late for their autumnal fair. | ſcarcely yield any other good graſs ; and here, its numer- 
«© Whoever has ſeen the uſeleſs naſtineſs which is made | ous and matted roots make ſo ſtrong a ſward, that land 
by ſheep at fairs, in the ſtreets of great towns, will think | which was before a looſe mire, ſhall become fo firm as to 
this management of the Market-Weightoners highly de- bear cattle and even carriages without their ſinking into it. 
ſerving of imitation ; eſpecially in the latter end of the | ** It is almoſt needleſs to add, that in orcer to ſow 
ear, when the rains bring in much ſoil with the ſheep. | Timothy-graſs ſeed in ſuch marſhy land, it muſt be drained, 
« J would, however, venture to recommend one im- | and then all the inequalities common in ſuch land, as well 
provement to theſe ſenſible people, viz. after a certain | as the ſtrong matted roots of coarſe graſs, ſhould be taken 
number of years to plough up one of their ſandy fields in- | up and burnt. The land being then ploughed and Jaid 
tirely, and to croſs-plough it, and endeavour to mix the | ſmooth, the aſhes ſhould be ſpread upon it, and the ſeed 
ſoil of the ridges and furrows thoroughly together, and | may be ſown early in the autumn ; or rather, the plants 
then to make the furrows where the ridges were, &c. and | ſhould be raiſed in a nurſery, and ſet in it at fix or eight 
to ſow down the outward ſwathes of each land with ſeeds | inches diſtance, every way, from each other. This graſs 
proper to the ſoil, The advantages hence reſulting, are | will alſo thrive well on a clay bottom, where water is apt 
ſo obvious, that it would be an affront to their under- | to ſtagnate in rainy ſeaſons. | 


ſtandings to inſiſt upon them.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. | * The Timothy-graſs will grow to the height of three 
pag. 83. or four feet high. 1 have been aſſured by a gentleman, 


TILLER, a branch or ſtem of corn. that he has ſeen it between five and fix feet high in Virgi- 
To T1LLER, to ſpread or ſhoot out. nia, If it is cut down before the ſeed ripens, it will ſoon 
TILLS, tares, or vetches. = ſhoot anew, and yield a _ ſecund crop. The fowl 
TILTH, or T1LT, the condition of the earth after | meadow graſs grows to the height of about three feet, and 
ploughing, &c. | | | will ripen its ſeed twice in a ſeaſon : we may therefore in- 
TIMOTHY-GRASS, the name of a graſs now culti- | fer, that it may be cut for hay thrice in a ſeaſon. It is not 
vated in England, of which it is a native, though the | an early graſs ; but as ſoon as it begins to ſhoot, it makes 
ſeeds of it were carried from Virginia, by one Mr. Timo- | up for that loſs by its ſpeedy growth. During the drought 
thy Hanſon, to North Carolina, where it is now culti- | of laſt ſummer, the ſecond crop made a ſurprizingly quick 
vated by the inhabitants; and from this circumſtance it re- | progreſs. Its not being an early graſs is perhaps no loſs ; 
ceived the name it now bears. | for as it delights in rather moiſt meadows, the ground 
It thrives moſt in low, damp, marſhy grounds; for in | might be poached, were cattle tempted to go early to feed 
ſuch ſoil and ſituation it will produce a fine turf in three | on it, | EIN SLIT 
weeks from the time of ſowing the ſeed. It is very luxu-! If from ſome imperfection in the ſoil, the plants of 
riant, grows to a conſiderable height, and has in ſome | either of theſe graſſes do not fill the ground ſufficiently, 
ſort the appearance of wheat or rye, having a broad blade | they may be let run to ſeed, which falling in the vacant 
or leaf. | ſpaces, ſoon ſupply the want. So far as we have yet ob- 
All ſorts of cattle are very fond of this herb whilſt in a | ſerved in this country, theſe ſelf-ſfown plants do not ar- 
green growing ſtate ; and it will not be improper to add, | rive at the ſize of the parent plants, which were ſet at due 
that they are nearly, if not quite, as fond of it, when dried | diſtances: and this affords good reaſon to think, that if 
and made into hay: but when it is intended for this uſe, it | the ſeed was ſown in broad-caſt, and the plants came up 
ſhould always be mown when it is in full ſap, juſt before | thick, they would in the ſame manner be ſtinted in their 
it flowers, for if it is left longer before it is cut, being ſo | growth. | 
luxuriant and quick a grower, it becomes harſh, and is | * Theſucceſs of the Timothy-graſs, when ſown alone, 
much dryer and more chirky food, than when it is cut in | demonſtrates the utility of ſowing the ſeeds of each graſs 
its prime. | | ſeparately, in order to form a juſt eſtimate of their compa- 
Timothy-graſs, ſays an experienced farmer, in a letter rative values: for though this graſs is a native of England, 
to Dr. Templeman, is in appearance a coarſe graſs, very | being a ſpecies of the fox-tail, it has hitherto been rather 
little promiſing to be a paſture agreeable to cattle. Indeed, | neglected than cultivated, even though nature has pointed 
its appearance ſo ſtrongly prejudiced many againſt it, that | it out as an uſeful plant in wet meadows, by its early ver- 
it would have been at once condemned to neglect, had it not | dure and growth. I make no doubt but that the practice 
been reſcued by the enterprizing diſpoſition of Mr. Rocque, | of raiſing graſſes ſeparately, will bring other no leſs valuable 
who had ſown a conſiderable ſpot of ground with the ſeed | graſſes to Tight.” — | 
firſt ſent from America; yet the fact is, that, whilſt in| TINE, a tooth or ſpike. And hence the common phraſe, 
ſap, it is more agreeable to horſes and cattle than any other | of giving two or three tinings, ſignifies to draw the 
graſs has been obſerved to be. Mr. Roeque's horſe ſoon | harrows twice or thrice over the ſame ſpot of ground. 
gave him a convincing proof of this; for having got | TIT, a ſmall horſe. — 
looſe, he left very fine lucerne, and the moment he reached | TORE, rowen, or winter-graſs. 
the Timothy-graſs, inſtead of ranging about, as uſual | TOVET, or T; oſet, half a buſhel. WAY 
with horſes, he eat clean before him. I TRAMEL, an inftrument or device, made ſometimes 
5 „ Deer, which are very nice in their food, are ſo fond of | of leather, but more uſually of ropes, fitted to a horſe's 
It, that, as I am well aſſured by gentlemen from North- legs to regulate his motion, and teach him to amble. 
America, they ſow Timothy-graſs there on the ſkirts of | . Tramel alſo fignifies an iron inſtrument hanging in the 
their corn land near the woods; in order to keep the deer | chimney, whereon to hang pots or kettles over the fire. 
from eating their corn; the Timothy-graſs being much | TRANSPELANTING,-the act of removing trees: or 
more agreeable to them than even corn | pl fl the pl 8 arp N- ze 4 
4 e n e n. 5 plants from e places where they are ſowed, or raiſeds and 
e ary hay of the I imothy-graſs is exceedingly agree- planting them in others. See th articles LUCERNE, PLANT; 
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able to cattle, as appears from a remarkable inſtance men- ino, &. 261 19s, barn? 7 ee at (am yore 10 
TREE, 
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TREE; the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kiad, con- | 


fiſting of a fingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 


and leaves. 


Standard- trees are ſuch as naturally riſe to a great height, 
and are not topped. For the choice of trees of this kind 
to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney recommends 
us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix feet high at leaſt, and five or 
fix inches thick at bottom, and three or four at top; the 
bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a token of their youth, 
and of the good ſoil they grew in. K 

Dwarf. trees are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffer- 
ed to have above half a foot or ſtem. | 

Heat is ſo eſſential to the growth of trees, that we ſee 
them grow larger and ſmaller in a ſort of gradation, as the 
climates in which they ſtand are more or leſs hot, The 
hotteſt countries yield in general the largeſt and talleſt 
trees, and thoſe alſo in much greater beauty and variety 
was the colder do; and even thoſe plants which are com- 
mon to both arrive at a much greater bulk in the ſouthern, 


ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no vegetables at all to 


any conſiderable height. Greenland, Iceland, and the like 
* afford no trees at all; and what ſhrubs grow in 


em are always little and low. In the warmer climates, 
where trees grow to a moderate fize, any accidental di- 
minution of the common heat is found very greatly to im- 
pede vegetation ; and, even in England, the cold ſum- 
mers we ſometimes have; give us an evident proof of this; 
for though the corn and low plants have ſucceeded well 
enough, and gooſeberries, currants, raſberries and other 
low ſhrubs, have brought forth fruit in ſufficient plenty, 
ret the production of taller trees has been found very much 
furt; and wallnuts, apples, and pears, have been very 
ſcarce among us. Vö 
Feat is heat, be it from what cauſe it will, and acts as 
well upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat 
of dung, and the artificial heat of coal fires in ſtoves, is 
found to ſupply the place of the ſun. | | 
Great numbers of the Indian trees in their native foil 
flower twice in a year, and ſome flower and bear ripe fruit 
all the year round; and it is obferved of thefe laft, that 
they are at once the moſt frequent and moſt uſeful to the 
inhabitants; their fruit, which hang always on them in 
readineſs, containing cool juices, which are good in fevers, 
and other of the common diſeaſes of that hot country. 
- Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very great 
advantage in many places in every country, and the coun- 
try greatly enriched by it, while the public would be alſo 
benefited by it, ſince it would raiſe a continual ſupply of 
timber uſed in ſhip-building, and on other public as well 
as private occaſions. nn 
We have, in many places, heaths, and other barren 
and uncultivated lands, of very great extent ; and how 
great an advantage would it be to the public, to bring 
theſe to be truly valuable? Many, if not all of theſe 
heaths, would be found on trial capable of producing 
trees; and ſome of them are truly the remains of deſtroy- 
ed foreſts; and, though the profits to be reaped from the 
planting theſe would come late, yet the expence of doing 
it would be very trifling in compariſon of that profit, and 
The authors who have given rules for-planting, having 
employed themſelves only about ſmall ſpots of ground, 
the eſtabliſhing orchards, or parks, are by no means to 
be ſuppoſed proper guides in attempts of this kind; and 
| Monſieur de Buffon, who had a great opinion of the 
'knowledge of our Evelyn and Miller, who ſeem 'to ſpeak 


of every thing from their own experience, found, when 
he ſet about large plantations, that their opinions and rules 


were erroneous ; and was obliged to have recourſe to ex- 


Dine the nature, depth, and other circumſtances of the 


* - 


ſeoil in each, and minuted the whole down on a proper 


periments only; which he varied a thouſand ways: and, 


though many of them proved unſucceſsful, yet they all 
gave hints towards others, by which the attempt might 


after wards be brought to ſucceed. 


This ſagacious enquirer into the operations of nature in 
the growth of vegetables, having ſet apart a conſiderable 
quantity of land for the trial, and procured a number of 
young trees, firſt divided the whole quantity into a num- 
me of ſmall ſquares, and, having made a plan of it, exa- 
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part of the plan; that himſelf or whoever ſucceeds "him 
might. judge, from the different growths of a number of 
trees planted in the ſame ſtate in the different ſoils, the dif. 
ferent advantages and difadvantages of every circumſtance 
in the depth and nature of the ground, in regard to the 
growth of uſeful trees. Different numbers of labourers 
were employed about different ſpots of this ground, and 
the acorns for the young growth planted at different ſea. 
ſons ; but the reſult in general was, that what ſhould ſeem 
the beſt methods ſucceeded the worſt ; and thoſe pieces 
where many labourers were employed, and the acorns 
| planted before winter, were much thinner of young oaks, 
than thoſe where the leaſt labour had been bettowed upon 
the ground, and where the acorns had been planted in the 
ſpring ; but thoſe places which ſucceeded beſt from the 
ſowing, were thoſe which had the acorns planted in holes 
made by a pickax, without any preceding culture of the 
ground. And thoſe where the acorns had only been laid 
upon the earth, under. the grafs, afforded a great num- 


than in the northern climates ; nay, there are ſome regions | ber of vigorous young trees, though the greater part had 


been carried away by birds, and other devouring aniunals, 
Thofe ſpots of ground where the acorns weile ſet fix inches 
deep, were much worſe furviſhed with young ſhoots, than 
thoſe where they had been buried but at an inch deep; and 
in ſome places where they were buried. at a foot deep, not 
one ſhoot appeared, though in others.where they had been 
buried at nine inches there were many. Eo 
T hofe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine 
days in wine lees, and in the water of the common ſewets, 
appeared out of the ground much earlier than thoſe which 
were put in without this previous management. | 
But the molt ſucceſsful of all the trials was that of plant- 
ing in the ſpring ſuch acorns as had been ſown together in 
another place, and had time to ſhoot there; of theſe ſcarce 
any failed, and the plantation was perfectly flouriſhing, 
though the growth of theſe young ſhoats was not ſo guick 
and vigorous as thoſe of the acorns which had remained, 


þ 


| when firft ſown ; which was probably owing to the in- 


jury the tender radicles received in tranſplanting. 
| Thus ſucceeded the experiments by ſowing, while, of 
thoſe made by planting young trees, ſuch as had been 
ht out of woods, and places under covert, ſucceed- 
ed much worſe than thoſe which had grown in more ex- 
poſed places. DE I . 
Tue young trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation 
kept on their growth in the manner they had begun to 
ſhoot, thoſe of the more laboured parts continuing mote 
weak, and lower than thoſe of the leſs laboured. 

Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully 
tried, and the reſult of the whole was, that to make 2 
plantation of oaks, on a foil of the common clayey or 
loamy kind, ihe moſt ſucceſsful method is this: the acorns 
muſt be preſerved during the winter in the earth in this 
manner: let there be made a bed of earth ſix inches deep, 
on this place a layer of acorns two inches deep, over the 
lay a bed of another half foot of earth, over that another 
layer of acorns, and fo on ſucceflively, till as many are 
employed as there will be occaſion for; the whole is then 
to be covered with a foot depth of earth, to preſerve al 
from the froſt. In the beginning of March, . theſe beds 
are to be opened, and the acorns which will by that time 
have ſhot out, and are then in reality ſo many young ons, 
are to be planted out at a foot diſtance each, and the ſuC- 
ceſs of a'plantation: of this kind need not be feared. 25 
is a manner of planting that is done at a ſmall expence, a 
even that might be in a great meaſute ſpared, were 1. BE 
for the birds and other devouring animals; ſince, £0! | 
the acorns be defended from theſe, they might be 510 
laid on the ſurface of the ground under the grals in autumn, 
and they would .infallibly ſhew themſelves in 10 mw 
young oaks the ſucceeding ſpring. den 

It is eaſy to continue the canying "oe àacorns, bot 
taken out of their winter's bed, to the place where y 


| 


- : "$f TT, try n 
| are to be planted, without doing them much ig 4 


the ſmall ſtop the tranſplanting. puts to their grow th, * 
reality rather An advantage than an injury ; 3 
retards the young ſhoots for about three weeks, ring © 
that: and by that means ſecures them from the Gf tber 
mornings that - may. be expected about the eime ? 
natural appearance. Sg Wind ny: 
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For the planting, pruning, felling grafting, &c. of | - The hop-clover b firengly een mended, by the. follaw- 
trees, ſee the pr) Prints; Nane. ing circumſtances. 1. It not only grows, but floaryihe: 
TREFOIL, 'a genus of plants, the flower of which | oh the moſt | barren. ſands, and therefore muſt be, d very - 
has a tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf: it is of | proper grafs to eultivate on ſoch unfectile foils, where. a 
the butterfly kind, drying in the empalement. The ſtand- other graſs that is worth notice will not grow at, all. 
ard is reftexed, the _ are ſlrorter than the ſtandard, | 2. It is not apt to ſwell, cattle, as the red Glover docs. 
and the keel is ſhorter than the wings: it has ten ſtamina, * good ground it will continue long, and bear a ver? 
nine are joined, and one is ſeparate, terminated by ſin- ſeed or crop, as Mr. Tull, though prejudiced again 
ele ſummits, and an almoſt oval germen ſupporting an awl- |Clovers, confeſſes ; and, by its flouriſhing both on ſands 
ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The gerinen and day, which have, not been ploughed far many. years,” 
afterward becomes a ſhort pod with one valve, conitain-] it ſeems. likely to contipue lot in any fall to ee 
ing a few roundiſh ſeeds, . | | The fifth ſort grows naturally on chalky lands, in may 
Mr. Miller enumerates twelve different ſpecies of tre- parts of England; and in ſome countries the ſeed is rar] 
foil, the firſt of which is well known in England by the | after the ſame manner as the common red glaver, elpecial> 
name of red clover ; and the manner of cultivating this {ly on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and produces 


plant has been already deſcribed under the article CL o- A better crop than clover, The ſtalks of this ate hairy, 
W.. ; | and grow exect to the height of two feet or more, garniſh-' 


The fecond fort, namely, the white Dutch clover, led with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon long foat-ſtalksy 
grows naturally in moſt of the paſtures in England, and is | whoſe lobes are longer than thoſe of the red-clover, ang 
generally known among the country people by the name | bave no marks of white; they are of a yellowiſh green 
of white honey ſuckle. . colour, and are covered with ſoft hairs, The flowers 

This is an abiding plant, whoſe branches trail upon the | grow in. oval ſpikes at the end of the branches; they ave 
ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, ſo that it] of a pale copper colour; their petals are long and tuhu- 
thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the. ſown || lous, but the brim is divided into two lips, 38 the der ſorts, 
prafles; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle yet | This is known by the title of trefoil, in the plagen 
known: therefore when land is deſigned to be laid down | where it is cultivated ; hut the ſeedſmen ſell the hop- clo. 


for paſture, with intent to continue ſo, it ſhould be ſown | ver by that name, ſo they make no diſtinction betw 


with the ſeeds of this plant. The uſual allowance of this this, the hop-clover, and none · ſuch; therefore, hy whic 
ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of land; but this ſhould | of theſe three titles the ſeeds are bought, they prove the 
never be ſown with corn, for if there is a crop of corn, | ſame. f n 1 
the graſs will be ſo weak under it, as to be ſcarce worth | This ſort of trefoil is much cultivated in that part of 
ſtanding but ſuch is the covetouſneſs of moſt farmers, '|-Eſſex which borders on Cambridgeſhire. * 2% 
that they will not be prevailed on to alter their old cuſtom | The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
lobes, 


- 


of laying down their grounds with a crop of corn, though | has uptight ſtalks near two feet high, which are airy, 
they WA twice the value of their corn by the povrneſs of | garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, having roundith . Des 
the graſs, which will never come to a good ſward, and | which are ſawed at their points. The Bowers are roduced 
one Whole ſeaſon is alſo loſt; for if this ſeed is ſown in the | at the top of the ſtalk in long, obtuſe, haity Giles, of a 
ſpring without corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow | bright red colour, fo make a pretty appearance during theit 
by the middle, or latter end of July, and a much better I continuanee. It is an annual plant, ſo is not proper. for 
after feed for cattle the following autumn and winter, than | ſowing as fodder. _ 15 WEST 
the graſs which is fown with corn will produce the ſecond | The ſeventh fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
year. The ſeed of this ſort may alſo be ſown in autumn, | turally in the ſouth of France and Italy; it riſes with ja 
and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow kindly, will | ſtrong ſmooth ſtalk near three feet higb, garniſhed with 
afford a good early crop of hay the following ſpring 3 'and | trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are two inches and a half 
if, after the hay is taken off the land, the ground be well | long, and near a quarter broad, ſtanding upon long foot- 
rolled, it will cauſe the clover to mat (cloſe upon the talks, which are embraced by ſtipulæ or ſheaths their 
ground, and become a thick ſward. I whole length. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
Ihe ſeeds of this white Dutch clover is annually im- ſtalks in very long ſpikes; they ate of a beautiful red co- 
ported from Flanders, by way of Holland, whence it re- | lour, ſo make a fine appearance. It flowers in July, and 
ceived the name of Dutch clover; not that it is more a | the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 1775 0 
native of that countty than of this, for it is very common] The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
in moiſt paſtures, in every county in England: but the | this riſes with a lender Riff ſtalk near two feet high, gar- 
+ feeds were never collected for ſowing in this country till | niſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow 
pf late years; nor are there many perſons here, even now, | and hairy, The flowers are produced at the top of the 
Who fave this ſeed, though it may be done if the ſame | ſtalks in oblong conical ſpikes; the indentures of their 
method, as is practiſed for the red clover, be taken with | empalements end in long brifly hairs, whi h are almoſt 
this ſort; it ſhould therefore be recommended to every | equal in length; the ſpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a 
farmer, who is deſirous of improving his land, to ſow eare- | pale red colour. | * + 
fully an acre or two of this white clover for ſeed, which | 
will fave him the expence of buying for ſome years, when 
the ptice is great; and there will be a fure market for any England, and is a ſure indication of the ;ſterilixy of t 
quantity he may have to ſpare. | I oil, for it is rarely ſeen upon good ground. This plant 
T be third ſort, namely hop-clover, called by ſome yel- | is ſeldom eat by. cattle, ſo is unfit for paſture, and is only 
low meadow trefoil, grows naturally among the graſs in] mentioned here becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; 
the upland paſtures of this country; but the ſeeds are fre- de { 


it is an annual plant, . whoſe root decays foon after it has 
quently fold in the ſhops, and are by many mixed | perfected ſeeds. P QA ARET ha 


with the other ſorts of <lover and graſs-ſeeds, for laying The tenth ſort grows. naturally on arable land in mapy 
down ground to paſture. This plant grows with upright | parts of England; this has trailiog ſtalka, which, put out 
branching ſtalks about a — garniſhed with trifo. roots at their joints. Te leaves ſtand. upon long flender 
liate leaves, whoſe lobes are oblong and heart-ſhaped, | foot-ſtalks; the lobes, are roundiſh, and ſawed on their 
but reverſed, the narrow point joining the foot ſtalks, | edges; the flowers are collected in roundiſh heads, ſland- 
The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the wings of | ing upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which riſe from the wings 
the ſtalk, upon long foot - ſtalks, collected into oval im- of the ſtalks; theſe have bladdery empalements, which 
dticated heads, having haked empalements lying over each terminate in two teeth. When theſe ſie on the, ground, 
ther like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of hops, from | their globular heads, having a little bluſh of ed on their 
Whence the plant had the name of hop · elover. But there | upper ſide toward the ſun, and the other part being white, 
are two 'forts of this clover, which grow naturally in | have a great reſemblance of ſtraw betries, and from thence 
7 England. . The, other is a much ſmaller: plant than this, | it was called-ſtrawbercy trefoil.,  , 
and generally known by the name of none · ſuch, or yellow | | 
' hop-trefoil. | | | 
ke 50 


The niath ſort is the common hare's foot treſoil, which 
rows naturally upon dry gravelly land in moſt, parts pf 
e 


* 


Theſe forts are preſcrved in botanic gardens for va- 
riery 3 they ae cally pragagaand. by ſeeds, which may be 
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8 on an open bed of ground, either in autumn or 
ring. 1 ' 
. * The plants which come up in autumn, will grow much 
larger, and flower earlier in the ſummer than thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring, ſo from thoſe: good ſeeds may be 
always obtained, whereas the others ſometimes miſcarry. 
When the plants'come up, they require no other care than 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
are too cloſe. | | 
The eleventh ſort is the common melilot, which is uſed 


in medicine, and has been alr-ady deſcribed under the ar- | 


ticle MELILOT, which ſee. | 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Bohemia and Au- 
ftria, but has been long cultivated in England as a medi- 
einal plant, though at preſent it is rarely uſed ; it is annual. 
The ſtalks are large, hollow, and channelled ; they riſe 
about a foot high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are oval, and lightly fawed on their edges, ſtand- 
ing upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are col- 
lected in oblong ſpikes, which ſtand upon very long foot- 
ſtalks, ſpringing from the 2 of the ſtalk at every joint; 
they are of a pale blue colour ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 
mon melilot; theſe appear in June and July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall yellow ſeeds, of a 7 ſhape, two or 
three being included in each ſhort pod. I'he whole plant 
has a very ſtrong ſcent like that of fenugreek, and periſhes 
ſoon after the feeds are ripe. Miller's Gard. Dic. 

TRELLISES, a contrivance for ſupporting the 
branches of fruit-trees, conſiſting of laths of wood croſſing 
each other in the form of a lattice. 5 

Some perſons who are very curious in their fruit, and 
who do not mind a little extraordinary expence, erect 
trelliſes againſt their walls, extending from the inſide of 
one pier to the neareſt inſide of the next; where the walls 
are built with piers, as they muſt be for this purpoſe. This 
frame-work is conſtructed in the ſame manner as that for 
eſpaliers, like which it need not be ſet up till the trees are 
well ſpread, and begin to bear fruit plentifully; for they 
may be trained till then againſt any ordinary low eſpalier 
of aſh poles or other ſlender ſticks, in order not need- 
leſsly to expoſe the trelliſes to the injuries of the weather; 
| becauſe theſe, being generally made of regularly cut yel- 
"Jow-deal, or oak, and run up higher, coſt more. Every 
fourth upright rail or poſt of the trellis ſhould be much 
ſtronger than the reſt, and faſtened to the wall with iron 
-hooks, which it is beſt to fix in the wall at the time of 
building it. Theſe ſtrongeſt upright poſts ſhould be about 
three, but by no means more than four feet from each 
other. The croſs rails may be ſlight, as for common eſ- 
paliers; but they muſt be laid much cloſer together. For 
peach, nectarine, and apricot trees, for example, which, 
tor the moſt part, produce their fruit on the young wood, 
the ſquares of the trellis frame ſhould not exceed three or 
four inches; but for trees which continue. to bear on the 
old wood, they may be five or fix inches wide, and for 
wnes, eight or nine inches. The ſhoots of the trees are 
faſtened to this frame with ozier twigs, rope yarn, or any 
other ſoft bandage, in the ſame manner as they are to eſ- 
paliers: for they muſt not be nailed to either, becauſe 
that would injure the wood-work. | 


Theſe trelliſes, which ſhould project about two inches | 


from the wall, are thought to contribute greatly to preſerve 
the beauty of the fruit, by preventing its lying too cloſe 
to the wall, whilſt it has at the ſame time all the advan- 
tages of the heat refleCted therefrom : nor are the walls 
where theſe are uſed hurt by driving nails into their joints, 
and drawing them out again every year, at the hazard of 
_ pulling out ſome of the mortar with them, and conſequent- 
ly of weakening the wall, and making holes in which 
ſnails and other vermin take ſhelter and breed. 
* TRENCH, a furrow.cut in the earth for draining land. 
See the articles Bog and DRAINING. 
TRENDLE, any thing that turns round, 
T TREFALLOW, to plough land the third time be- 
fore ſowing. TS Rr | | 
TROUGH, a long veſſel for holding water, &c. 


- TRUG, or TRUGG, a hod for mortar. © 


 TRUNDLE, à fort of carriage with low wheels, for 


carrying heavy-and cumberſome loads. | 
FT RUN, the ſtem or body of a tree; or the part between 


tk ground and the place where it divides into branches. 


TUB 


TRUSS,':a bund of hay, ſtraw, &c. ; +6961 4 
A truſs of hay muſt contain fifty-fix pounds, or half ; 
hundred weight; thirty - ſix truſſes make a load. In June, 


July, and Auguſt, a truſs of new hay muſt weigh ſixty 


. | Renne — th 13214 
RUSS of flowers, ſignifies many flowers growing toge. 
jw on the head of a ſtalk, as in the cowllip, — 
TUBEROSE, or PATIAxTHESs, the name of a genus 
of flowers greatly cultivated, and much admired. 
The varieties of. this plant are the tuberoſe with a dou- 
ble flower, the ſtriped-leaved tuberoſe, and the tuberoſe 
with a ſmaller flower; the laſt is mentioned by ſeveral ay. 
thors as a diſtinct ſpecies, but is certainly a variety, 
This ſort is frequent in the ſouth: of France, from 
whence the roots have been often brought to England 
early in the ſpring, before thoſe roots, have arrived from 
Italy, which are annually imported ; the ſtalks of this are 
weaker, and do not riſe ſo high, and the flowers are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the common tuberoſe z but in other reſpecis 
is the ſame. | 1 er {£21087 „ 
The tuberoſe grows naturally in India, from whence 
it was firſt brought to Europe, where it now thrives in 
the warmer parts, as well as in its native ſoil. The 
Genoeſe are the people who cultivate this plant, to furniſh 
all the other countries where the roots cannot be propa- 
gated without great trouble and care, and from thence 
the roots ate annually ſent to England, Holland, and 
Germany. In moſt parts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, the 
roots thrive and propagate without care, where they are 
ance: n ð v 
This plant has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, for the exceeding beauty and ir agrancy of its flowers; 
the roots of this are. annually brought from Genoa, by 


the perſons who import orange trees; for as theſe roots 


are too tender to thrive in the full ground in England, 
ſo there are few perſons who care to take the trouble of 
nurſing up their off- ſets, till they become blowing roots, 
becauſe it will be two or three years before they arrive to 
a proper ſize for producing flowers; and as they muſt be 
protected from the froſt in winter, the trouble and expence 


of covers is greater than the roots are worth; for they ate 


generally ſold pretty reaſonable, by thoſe who import them 
from Italy. | e 20 ee 
The double flowering is a variety of the firſt, which 
was obtained from ſeed: by Monſ. Le Cour, of Leyden 
in Holland, who for many years was ſo. tenacious of 
parting with any of the roots, even after he had propa- 
gated them in ſuch plenty, as to have more than he could 
plant, that he cauſcd them to be cut in pieces, that he 
_ have. the vanity to boaſt of being the only perſon 
in Europe who was poſſeſſed of this flower; but of late 
years the roots have been ſpread into many parts; and 3s 
there is no method to propagate this but by the off-ſets, 
moſt people who have had of this ſort are careful to mul- 
tiply and increaſe it, which is done by planting the off- 
ſets upon a moderate hot-bed early in March, and cover- 
ing the bed in cold weather with mats or ſtraw; in ſum- 
mer they muſt have plenty of water in dry weather. In 
this bed the roots may remain till the leaves decay in au- 
tumn; but if there ſhould happen any froſt before that 
time, the bed ſhould be covered to guard the roots from 
the froſt, becauſe if the froſt enters ſo low as to reac 
the roots, it will kill them; and if the leaves are 1njure! 
by the froſt, it will weaken the roots. Where chere 18 
a due care taken to ſcreen them from froſt, and too mus 
wet, it will be the beſt way to let the roots remain int 
bed till the end of November, or the beginning of l. 


: | | 7 er; for 
cember, provided hard froſts do not ſet in — — yer 


the leſs time the roots are out of che ground, Wh = 
they will be, and the ſooner they will flower. — 
roots are taken up, they ſhould be cleaned from t 3 — 
and laid up in dry ſand, where they may be gage 
froſt and wet; here they ſhould remain until tne 


for planting them again: this ſame method ſhou 4 ort 


_ | tiſed by thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate wan ge 


in England, and alſo. that with ſtriped leaves mul 


pagated the ſame way. 8 
ä Iv e ſhall next * directions for the management o 


a | | 
thoſe roots which are annually. brought from Italy largeſt 
fiſt, in the choice of the roots, thoſe which are the ; . 
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and plumpeſt, if they are perfect. firm and ſound, are. 


- the beſt, and the fewer off-ſets they have, the ſtronger 


they will flower; but the under part of the roots ſhould | 


be particularly examined, becauſe it is there that they firſt 
decay. After the roots are choſen, before they are plant- 
ed, the off-ſets ſhould be taken off; for if theſe are left 
upon the roots, they will draw away part of the nouriſh- 


he old root, whereby the flower-ſtems will be | | 
ment Faw [ (ho H0 fours : in ſpikes coming out alternately upon the ſtalk, the lower 


greatly weakened. 1 mo 

As the roots commonly arrive in England in the month 
of February or March, thoſe who are deſirous to have 
theſe early in flower, ſhould make a moderate hot-bed 
ſoon after the roots arrive, which ſhould have good rich 
earth laid upon the dung, about ſeven or eight inches 
deep ; this bed ſhould be covered with a frame, and when 
the bed is in a proper temperature for warmth, the roots 
ſhould be planted at about fix inches diſtance from each 
other every way. The upper part of the root ſhould not 
be buried more than one inch in the ground ; when the 
roots are planted, there ſhould be but little water given 
them, until they ſhoot above-ground, for too much wet 
will rot them, when they are in an inaCtive ſtate, but af- 
terwards they will require plenty of water, eſpecially when 
the ſeaſon is warm. When the flower ſtems begin to ap- 
pear, the bed ſhould have a large ſhare of air given to it; 
otherwiſe the ſtalks will draw up weak, and produce but 
few flowers; for the more air theſe plants enjoy in good 
weather, the ſtronger they will grow, and produce a 
great number of flowers; therefore, towards the beginning 
of May, the frame may be quite taken off the bed, and 
hoops faſtened over it, to ſupport a covering of mats, 
which need not be laid over but in the night, or in very 
cold weather, fo that by enjoying the free open air, their 
ſtems will be large ; and it they are well watered in dry 
weather, their flowers will be large, and a great number 
on each ſtem. ll fo TED 9 
Tze firſt planting will require more care than thoſe 
which are deſigned to come after them; for in order to 
have a A of theſe flowers, the roots ſhould be 
planted at three different times, viz. the firſt the begin- 
ning of March, the ſecond the beginning of April, and 
the third at the end of that month, or the beginning of 
May; but the latter beds will require a much leſs quan- 
tity of dung than the firſt, eſpecially that bed which is 
the laſt made; for if there is but warmth enough to put 
the roots in motion, it is as much as will be required; 
and this laſt bed will need no covering, for many times 
thoſe roots which are planted in the full ground at this 
ſeaſon, will produce ſtrong flowers in autumn; but in 
order to ſecure their flowering, it is always the beſt way 
to plant them on a gentle hot-bed. As to the ſecond 
bed, that ſhould be arched over with hoops, and covered 
with mats every night, and in bad weather, otherwiſe 
the late froſts which frequently happen in May, will pinch 
them. | | | 

Theſe plants may remain in the beds until the flowers 
are near expanding, at which time they may be carefully 
taken up, preſerving the earth to their roots, and planted 
in pots, and then placed in the ſhade for about a week 
to recover their removal ; after which time the pots may 
be removed into halls, or other apartments, where they 
will continue in beauty a long time, and their fragrant 
odour will perfume the air of the rooms where they are 
placed, and by having a ſucceſſion of them, they may be 
continued from Midſummer to the end of October, or 
middle of November; but as the ſtems of theſe plants 
advance, there ſhould be ſome ſticks put down by each 
root, to which the ſtem ſhould be faſtened, to prevent 
their being broken by the wind. ee” 0 

It is a common practice with many people, to plant 
theſe roots in pots, and plunge the pots into a hot-bed ; 
but there is much more trouble in raiſing them in this 
method than in that before directed; for if the roots are 
not planted in very ſmall pots, there will be a neceſſity 
of making the beds much larger, in order to contain a 
quantity of the roots; and if they are firſt planted in 
[mall pots, they ſhould be ſhaken aut of theſe into pots 
of a larger ſize, when they begin to ſhoot out their flower 


few flowers; therefore the other method is to be preferred, 


anger in removing the roots, if it is done 
with care. 18 1 K 


When the roots are ſtrong, and properly mana 0 „ the 
ſtems will riſe three or four feet high, and each ftem will 


as there is no d 


produce twenty flowers or more; and in this the great 


beauty of theſe flowers conſiſts, for when there are but a 
few flowers upon the ſtalks, they will ſoon fade away, and 
muſt be frequently renewed ; for the flowers are produced 


flowers opening firſt ; and as theſe decay, thoſe above 


them open; ſo that in proportion to the number of flowers 
upon each ſtalk 


] , they continue in beauty a longer or ſhorter 
time, | 

The fort with double flowers will require a little more 
care, in order to have the flowers fair; but this care is 
chiefly at the time of blowing, for the flowers of this 
ſort will not open, if they are expoſed to the open air; 
therefore when the flowers are fully formed and near 
opening, the pots ſhould be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
or a ſhelter of glaſſes ſhould be prepared for them, that the 
dews and rains may not fall upon them, for that will cauſe 
the flowers to rot away before they open, and the heat of 
the ſun drawn through the glaſſes, will cauſe their flowers 
to expand very fair, With this management, Mr. Miller 
ſays he has had this ſort with very double flowers extremely 
fair, and upwards of twenty upon one ſtem, ſo that they 
have made a beautiful appearance ; but where this has not 
been praQtiſed, it is very rare to ſee one of them in any 
degree of beauty. Miller's Gard. Di. Ne 

TUBULATED FLowER, a term uſed to expreſs 
thoſe ſmaller flowers, a great number of which go to com- 
poſe one large compound flower. Theſe are called tubu- 
lated in diſtinction from another kind of them, which are 
from their ſhape called ligulated. The tubulated floſcules 
generally compoſe the diſk, and the ligulated ones the radius 
of the compound flowers. The tubulated ones are formed 
into a hollow cylinder, which expands into a mouth at 
the top, and is divided into five equal ſegments, which 
ſtand expanded, and in ſome meaſure bent backwards. 

TULIP, the name of a flower ſo well known as to 
need no deſcription ; and it would be to little purpoſe to 
enumerate the ſeveral varieties of - theſe flowers, which 
may be ſeen in one good garden, ſince there is no end of 
their numbers; and what ſome people may value at a con- 
ſiderable rate, others reject: beſides, there are annually. a 
great variety of new flowers obtained from breeders, ſo 
thoſe which are old, if. they have not very good proper- 
ties to recommend them, are thrown out and deſpiſed. 
I ſhall therefore point out the properties of a good tulip, 
according to the characteriſtics of the beſt floriſts of the 
preſent age. 1. It ſhould have a tall ſtrong ſtem. 2. The 
flower ſhould conſiſt of ſix leaves, three within, and three 
without; the former ought to be larger than the latter. 
3- Their bottom ſhould be proportioned to their top, -and 
their upper part ſhould be rounded off, and not termi- 
nate in a point, 4. Theſe leaves, when opened, ſhould 
neither turn inward, nor bend outward, but rather ſtand 
ere, and the flower ſhould be of a middling ſize, nei- 
ther over large, nor too ſmall. 5. The ftripes ſhould be 
ſmall and regular, ariſing from the bottom of the flower; 
for if there are any remains of the former ſelf-coloured 
bottom, the flower is in danger of loſing its ſtripes again. 
The chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown colour. 
When a flower has all theſe properties, it is eſteemed a 
good one. . 8 
Tulips are generally divided into three claſſes, accord- 
ing to their ſeaſons of flowering; as Præcoces, or early 
blowers, Medias, or middling blowers, and Serotines, or 
late blowers; but there is no occaſion for making any 
more diſtinctions than two, viz. early and late blowers. 
I The early Nb tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe 
Half fo high, as the late ones, but are chiefly valued for 


* 


appearing ſo early in the ſpring; ſome of which will 


flower the end of February in mild ſeaſons, if planted in 
a warm border near a wall, pale, hedge, or other ſhelter, 
and a month after the others will ſucceed them; ſo that 
they keep flowering until the general ſeaſon for the late 


flowers to blow, which is towards the end of April. 
ſtems, otherwiſe the ſtalks will be weak, and produce but | 


The roots of the early-blowiag tulips ſhould be planted 
the beginning of September in a warm border, near a 


| 


| wall, 


TUL" Tor 
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wall, pale, or hedge, becauſe if they are put jatg an {| many valuable Brekdefs froth ſeed in Eugland; atid-doubgs 
open , pot of ground, their buds are in danget 1 leſs, were we as inguſtrious th ſow = er of theſe ma 
ing by morning froſts in the; ſpring., The foil for theſe [as the people of Holland and Flanders; we might in 4 fe 8. 
ſhould be renewed: every year, where people intend to | years have as great variety av is to be found in any pict of 
have them fair. The beſt ſoil for this /purpoſe is that Europe 3; for, although it is ſix or ſeven years from the - 
which is. taken from a light loamy paſyre, with the turf | ſowing before theſe flowets blow, yet, 17 after the: Gif 
rotted amongſt it; and to this ſhould be added a fourth | ſowing there is every * a freſh parce] ſown, wien the 
part of ſea-ſand.; This mixtute may be laid abgut eighteen | ſeven yeats are expired, there will be conſtantly a fuccef: . 
inches deep, which will be ſufficjent ; for theſs need not | lion of roots to flower eyery year, which will reward the 
be planted more than four or, five inches deep, at, moſt. | expeQtation, and keep up the ſpirit of raiſing ; but it ig. 
The off-ſets ſhould. not be planted, amongſt the blowing, | the length of time at firſt, which deters mbſt people froifi 
roots, but in a border by themſelves, where they may be | this work. e SIP So e. 
planted pretty cloſaly together, eſpecially if, they, are] The manner of propagating theſe flowers from ſeeds it. 


* 


ſmall.; but theſe ſhould be taken up when their leaves | as follows : you, ſhquld þe careful in the choice of the 
decay, in the ſame manner as the blowing roots, other- | ſeeds, without Which there can be little ſucceſs expeQtet; 
wiſe they would rot; for theſe are not ſo hardy as the late The beſt ſeed is that which is ſaved from breeders whick. 
blowers, . nor do they increaſe half ſo faſt as thoſe, ſa | have all the good properties before related, for th& ſeeds. 
1020 ped flowers ſeldom produce any thing that is va- 
See l enn een en ti ua Co a : 2 5 1 ING 1 'v WoL gd in 
When theſe tulips come ee the ſpring, the earth upon | The beſt method fo obtain good ſeeds is to make choice 
the ſurface of the borders ſhould be, gently, ſtirred and of a parcel of ſuch breeding tulip roots as you would fun 
| eleared from weeds ; and as the buds appear, if the ſeaſon | ſeeds from, and plant them in a ſeparate bed from the 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be, of, great ſervice to cover | other breeders, in a part of the garden where they may de 
them with mats, for want of, which, many times they are fully expoſed to the fun, obſerving to plant them at leaſt 
| blighted, and the flower-buds decay before they blow, | eight or nine inches deep; for if they are planted too 
which is often injurious to the roots, as alſo the cropping | ſhallow, their ſtems are apt to decay before their ſeed is 
theic | perfected. | 


. * 


that a greater care is required to preſerve the off- ſets of | of tri 


of the flowers ſo ſoon as they are blown, ; becauſe —— | | 17 7 
roots, which are formed new every year, are nat at that {| Theſe flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the weather, 
time arrived at their full magnitude, and are hereby de-] for if they are ſhaded with mats, or any other covering, 
prived of proper nouriſhment, | it will prevent their perfecting the ſeed. About the mid- 
If, when theſe flowers are blown, th beten ſhould, dle of July, a little ſooner, or later, as the ſummer is 
prove very warm, it will be proper to ſhade them with | hotter or colder, the ſeeds will be fit to gather, which may 
mats, &c. in the heat of the day; as alſo. jf the nights | be kriown by the dryneſs of their ſtalks, and the openif 
are froſty, they ſhould: be in like manner coyered,. where- || of the ſeed veſſels ; at which time it may be cut off, 11 
by they may be preſerved a long time in beauty i but, when | preſerved in the pods till the ſeaſon for ſowing it, being 
[ their flawers are decayed, and. their ſeed veſſels begin to] careful to put it up in a dry place, otherwiſe it will be 
þ ſwell, they ſhould. be broken off juſt at the top of the 1 * to mould, which will render it good for little. 
ſtalks, becauſe if they are permitted to ſeed, it will injure] Having ſaved a parcel of good ſeed, about the begin - 
— ꝶmày; ß 7 4, ning of September is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing it, when 
When the leaves of theſe flowers. are decayed, which there ſhould be provided a parcel of ſhallow ſeed pins ot 
will be before the late blowers are out of Hower, their boxes, ſix or eight inches deep, which ſhould have holes 
vents ſhould be taken up, and ſpread. upon mats in 3 ſhady | in their bottoms to Jet the moiflure pile off; rheſe walk 
5 place ta dry; after which they ſhould be cleared from be filled with m_— e earth, laying the ſurface very 
| their filth, and put up in a dry place, where vermin can- even, upon which the ſeeds ſhould be ſoivn as regularly 48 
not come to them, until the ſeaſon for planting them again, || poſſible, that they may not lie upon each other; then thete 
being very careful to preſerve every ſort ſeparate, that you ſhould be ſome of the ſatne light earth {ifred over them; 
may know how to diſpoſe of them at the time for planting|| about Ralf an inch thick. Theſe boxes or pans ſhould be 
them again, becauſe. it is the better way to plant all the placed where they may have the niorning ſun till eleven 
roots of each fort together, and not to intermix them, as | of the clock, in which Gruation they may remain until 
i is commonly practiſed in moſt. other kinds of flowers ; | the middle of October, at which time they ſhould be 
for as there are few of them which blow at the ſame time, | removed into a more open ſituation, where they may en- 
| 
j 
| 


ſo, when the ſeveral roots of one ſort are ſcattered through | joy the benefit of the ſun all the day, and be ſheltered 
a2 whole border, they make, but an indifferent appearance from the north winds, where they Gould remain until 
-whereas, when twenty or thirty roots of the ſame fort are | winter, when they muſt be placed on a ſouth border, to 
placed together, they will all flower at the ſame time, and | ſcreen them from froſt ; but in the ſpring, when the plants 
have a beiter effect. lare up, they ſhould be again removed to their firſt fitua- 
| There are many curious perſons, who, in order to pre- | tion, ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, they. muſt be re- 
| Jerve their ſeveral kinds of tulips, and other bulbous-rooted | freſhed with water, while the plants remain green, but as 
Mp flowers ſeparate, have large flat boxes made, which are divid- | foon as their tops begin to decay, there muſt be no more 
| ed into-ſeveral ſmall partitions, each of which is numbered boden them, leſt it rot their tender bulbs; thereſore the 
in the ſame manner as the diviſions of their beds; ſo that | boxes ſhould be placed in a ſhady ſituation during the 
When a catalogue of their roots is made, and the numbers | ſummer ſeaſon, but not under the drip of trees. 
fixed to each ſort in the beds, there is nothing more to.do | Theſe plants, at their firſt appearance, have very nat 
when the roots are taken up, but to put every kind into | row graſſy leaves, very like thoſe of onions, and come up 
the diviſion marked with the ſame number which was placed | with bending heads, in the ſame manner as they do; 
| to each ſort in the bed, which ſaves a great deal of trouble, that perſons who are unacquainted with them, ma) 
and effectually anſwers the purpoſe of preſerving the kinds | them up inſtead of graſs, whilſt they are very young, de- 
feparatts... l i GE ll 1 I i | fore their leaves are” n litfle'more expanded; which is * 
The late · blowing tulips are ſo. numerous, that, asT before | performed the firſt year, for they ſeldom appear before oa 
obſerved, it would be to ho purpgſe to attempt to give a ca- | middle of March; and they commonly decay about he 
talbgue of them. . Theſe are generally obtained from latter end of May, or the beginning of June, accore 5 
| . breeders, which is a term applied to all ſuch flowers as are] as the'ſeaſon'is hotter or colde. the 
| produced from ſeeds which are of one ſe]f-colour, and have | The weeds and moſs ſhould alſo be cleared offi. 
| good bottoms:and chives; theſe in time break into various ſurface of the earth in the boxes, and a litile freſh al 
beautiful ſtripes, according to the ground of their former |. lifted over them ſoon after their jeayes decay, 'Whic 14-be 
ſelf.colout 3 but this muſt, be entirely thrown off, other- be of "great ſervice to ibe roots. Theſe boxes — 455 
| wiſe they do not eſtecm a flower well broken. | conſtantly kept clear from weeds, which, if woe 0 
Of ckeſe breeders there hath been a great variety brought | grow, therein,” when they are pulled up, Seen las 
into England from Flanders of late years, which is the | apt to draw the bulbs out of the ground. “ MR ber 
grand u for moſt forts of bulbous-rooted flowers F they ſhould be freſh earthed again, und 28 the w as beſate, 
but there are ſume curious perſons, who have lately obtained þ on, they muſt be ga xemoves inte ile ſun 9 wi.” 


& 
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ind treated in the fame manner, ontil the leaves decay, | plead; 4 
. ng n 


when the bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up, and put into 
à cool ſhady root ill the end of Auguſt, when they ſhould: 

be planted in beds of freſh ſandy earth, which ſhould have 

tiles laid under them, to prevent the roots from ſhogting | 
downward, which they often do when there is nothing to 

ſtop them, and thereby they are dettroyed. The =F of 

theſe beds ſhould be abokt five inches thick upon the tiles, 
which will be ſufficient for nouriſhing theſe roots while they 
are Oung. | ; f 

The Niftance which theſe young bulbs ſhould be allowed, 
need not be more. than two inches, nor ſhould prep be 
planted above two inches deep; but towards the end of 
Odober it will be proper to cover the. bed over with a | fe long about the roots as 19 rot them, eſpecially 
little tanner's bark, about two inches deep, which will] ſoil is inclinable to bind; * | at 
preſerve the roots from the froſt, and prevent moſs. of | the bottom of the bulbs, they cannot ſe eaſily emis theis 
weeds from growing over them ; but, if the winter ſhoyld | fibres, which muſt certaiply prejudice the roh. 
be very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the bed either |  Theſs beds ſhould be ſunk; mare ot Jeſs, belo the fyt- - 
with mats or peaſe-haulm, to prevent the froſt from en- face, according to the moiſture or dryneſs of the ground 
tering the ground, becauſe theſe. roots are much ten- | | 
derer while young, than they are after they have acquired | ſtand near the reach of their fibres in winter, for moiſture 
ſtrength. © th by wg | 18 very apt to rot them ;. ſo that where the ſoil js very wet. 

In the ſpring the ſurface of the ground ſhould be gently | it will be proper to lay ſome lime rubbiſh under the earths 
ſtoned to make it clean, before the plants come up; and in order to drain off the wet, and the beds ſhould be en- 
if the ſpring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently re- | tirely raiſed above the level of the grgund; but to prevent 
freſhed with water, during the time of their growth; but | their falling down into the walks, after froſt, or hard rains, 
this mult not be given to them in great quantities, Jeſt it | it will be proper to raiſe the paths between them, either 
rot their tender bulbs; and when the leaves are decayed, with ſea-coal aſhes or rubbiſh, eight or ten inches, which . 
the roots ſhould be taken up, and treated in the ſame way as | will ſupport the earth of the begs ; and thels paths may 
before. - 3 5 CI 

When the bulbs are large enough to blow, they ſhould Vi 
be planted in freſh beds at the diſtance, and in the ſame | dry, the beds may be ſunk r or twenty inches below 
manner as old roots, where, when they flower, ſuch of the ſurface, for in ſuch places the | # 

them as are worthy to be preſerved ſhould be marked with than four or ſix inches above the ſurface, which will bg. 
ſticks ; and at the ſeaſon for taking up the bulbs, they muſt | allowance enough for their ſettlin gg 
be ſeparated from the others, in order to be planted as During the winter ſeaſon there will be no farther —_ 
breeders in different beds; but you ſhould .by no means | required. The roots being planted thus deep, will be in 
| throw out the reſt until they have flowered two or three | no danger of ſuffering by ordinary froſts; but if the wing, 

ears, becauſe it is impoſſible to judge exactly of their va- ter ſhould prove very 

ue in leſs time; for many, which at firſt lowering appear | haulm may 
beautiful, will afterwards degenerate ſo as to be of little 
value; and others, which did not pleaſe at firſt, will many f 
times improve, fo that they ſhoyld be preſerved until their 
wotth can be well judged of. | ans 

: Having thus given an account ef the method of raiſing 
theſe flowers from ſeeds, I ſhall now proceed to the 
management of the roots which are termed breeders, fa | b 
22 have ſome of them every year break out into fine 

ri gn the "ER, "4, 1 1 

| There are ſome who pretend to have. a ſecret hqw to 
make any. ſort of breeders break into ſtripes whenever 
they pleaſe ; but this, I dare ſay, is without foundation; flo 
for from many experiments which I and others baye 
made of this kind, I could never find apy certainty in 
this, All that can be done by art is, to ſhift the roots 
every year into freſh earth of different mixtures, and to 
2 ſituations, by which method I haye had very good 
UCCECIS. 5 | 


e earth mul 


e laid ayer the beds to keep out the fralt dur 


Z I amongh the friped flowers the following year; but 
The earth of theſe beds ſhould be every year different; | ſhould carefully) obſerve, whether hey I Faw. 
for although it is generally agreed that Jean, hungry, freſn = J 
earth doth haſten their breaking, and cauſe their ftripes to | ſeę if they conti 
be the finer and more beautifyl, yet, if they are cy 4 ſmeared over with 
year planted in the like ſoil, jt will not have ſo much * they arg Fore 
upon them, as if they were one year planted in one ſort | next year: 
of earth, and the next year in a very different one; as I | bottom, and continue ſo to the laſt, which is what the _ 
have ſeveral times experienced; and if ſome fine friped floriſts call dyeing well, there is no great danger of their 
tulips are planted in the ſame beds with the breeders, in- | returning back again, as hath been by ſome confidently 
termixing them together, it will alſo cauſe the breeders to | reported; for if one of theſe flowers is quite broken, as it 
break the ſooger. © iꝛãs termed, it will never loſe its ſtripes, though. ſometimes 
The beſt compoſt for theſe roots is a third part of freſh | they will blow much fairer than at other, and the flowers 
darth from a good paſture, which ſhould have the ſward | of the off-ſets will be often more beautiful than thoſe of 
Totted with it, a third part of ſea- ſand, and the other part | the old roots. VVV 
ifted lime rubbiſh; theſe ſhould be all mixed together fix | This alteration in the colour of theſe flowers may. be 
* eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, and ſhould be] ſeen long before they are blown green | 


for the green leaves will 

requently turned 10 mix the parts well together. With | apprar of a fainter colour, and {oem tc be Arid wk 
4.5 mixture the beds ſhould be made about two feet deep, | white, or of a browniſh colour, which js a plain proof, 
fart the following manner; after the old earth is token] that the juices of the whole plant are altergd, or, at leaſt, 
the bel Bf the bed to the depth intended, then ſome of] the veſſels through which the juige is ſtrained 4 (6, that 
4 _ cart ſhould be put in about eighteen inches thick ; hereby particles of a different figure are capable of. paſſing 
ke uy be levelled exactiy, and then lines drawn each | through them, which, when entered into the petals uf the 
eee nx be iche dilianees - Jide, e the rays 96" light. In & different, mange. 
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flowers. This breaking of the colours in flowers pro- 
ceeds from weakneſs, or at leaſt is the cauſe of weakneſs 
in plants; for it is obſervable, that after tulips are broken 
into fine ſtripes, they never grow ſo tall as before, nor are 
the ſtems, leaves, or flowers ſo large; and it is the ſame in 


all variegated plants and flowers whatever, which are alſo 


much tenderer than they were before they were ſttiped ; 
o that many ſorts of exotic plants, which by accident 
- have become variegated in their leaves, are often rendered 
_ To tender, as not to be preſerved without much more care, 
though indeed ſtriping of tulips doth never occaſion ſo 
great weakneſs in them as to render them very tender. 
The greateſt effect it hath on them, is in leſſening their 
1 ab ; the more beautifully their ſtripes appear, the 
| thorter will be their ſtems, and the weaker their flowers. 
There is nothing more to be obſerved in the culture of 


| ſtriped: flowers than what has been directed fot breeders, 


.-excepting that theſe ſhould be arched over with tall hoops 
and rails, that they may be ſhaded from the ſun in the day- 
time, and protected from ftrong winds, hard rains, and 


froſty mornings, otherwiſe the flowers will continue but a 


: ſhort time in beauty; but where theſe inſtructions are duly 
followed, they may be preſerved in flower a full month, 
which is as long as moſt flowers continue. 


There are ſome perſons who are ſo extremely fond of 


theſe flowers, as to be at a great expence in erecting large 


a manner, that they may walk between two beds under 
the frames, over which are ſpread tarpawlings, ſo as to 
: keep off ſun, rain, and froſt, whereby they can view the 
. Aowers without being at the trouble of taking off or turn- 
ing up the tarpawlings, or being incommoded by the ſui, 
or rain, which cannot be avoided where the covering, is 


326 


23 


as they are when the covering is low and cloſe to them; 
but theſe frames being expenſive, can only be made by 


* 


perſons of fortune; however, there may be ſome of wood 


contrived at a fmaller expence, which, being arched over 
with hoops, may anſwer the purpoſe as well as the iron 
frames, though they are not ſo ſightly or laſting. 
When the flowers are faded, the heads of all the fine 
ſorts ſhould be broken off, to prevent their ſeeding; for 
if this is not obſerved, they will not flower near ſo well 
the following year, nor will their ſtripes continue ſo per- 
fect: this will alſo cauſe their ſtems to decay ſooner than 
otherwiſe they would do, ſo that their roots may be taken 
up in June; for they ſhould not remain in the ground 
after their leaves are decayed. In taking the roots out 
of the ground, you muſt be very careful not to bruiſe or 
cut them, which will endanger their rotting, and, if poſ- 
ſible, it ſnould be done a day or two after rain. When 
theſe roots are taken out of the ground, they muſt be 
cleared from their old covers, and all ſorts of filth, and 
ſpread upon mats in a ſhady place to dry; after which they 
ſhould be put up in a dry place, where vermin cannot get 
to them, obſerving to keep every ſort ſeparated; but they 
- ſhould not be kept too cloſe from the air, nor ſuffered to 
lie in heaps together, leſt they ſhould grow mouldy ; for 
if any of the roots once take the mould, they commonly 
rot when they are planted again. 
: \ The offsets of theſe roots, which are not large enough 
to produce flowers the ſucceeding year, ſhould be alſo put 


1 
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by themſelves, keeping each ſort diſtin: theſe ſhbuld be 
planted about a month earlier in autumn than the blowing | 


roots, in particular beds by themſelves, in the flower nur- 


ſery, where they may not be expoſed to public view; but | 
the earth of the beds ſhould be prepared for them in the 
fame manner as for larger roots; theſe ſhould not be planted | 


above five inches deep, becauſe they are not ſtrong enough 
to puſh through ſo great covering of the earth as the old 


roots; they. may alſo be placed much nearer together than 


thoſe which are to flower, and in one year molt of them 
will become ſtrong enough to flower, when they may be re- 


-moved into the flower-garden, /and placed in the, beds a- 


_ morigft thoſe of the ſame;kinds. - Ailler's Gard. Dif, 
- produces flowers, ſuppoſed like thoſe of the tulip; - 
ae This tree, Which isa ndtive; of Nor th. America, and 
* where it grows to be a tree of the firſt magnitude, is ge 


* 


TuLie-F&REx, a very beautiful American tree, which 


frames of iron work to cover their beds of tulips, in ſuch 


low; beſides, by thus raiſing the covers, the flowers have 
à greater ſhare of air, ſo that they are not drawn fo weak 


| 
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title of poplar. Of ate years there has been Treat num- 
bers of theſc trees raiſed from [ceds in the Eng ith Garden 
ſo that now they are become common in the. nuiſerie, 
about London, and there are many of, the trees in ſever 
parts of England, which do annually produce flower 
The firſt tree of this kind which flowefed here, was in 
the gardens of the late earl of Peterborough at ' Parſons. 
green near Fulham, which was planted in a wildeineſ; 
among other trees. , Before this was, planted in the open 
air, the few plants which were then in the Engliſh gar. 
dens, were kept in pots or tubs, and houſed in winter 
ſuppoſing they were too tender to live in the open ait; but 
this tree ſoon after it was planted in the full ground, con- 
vinced the gardeners of their miſtake, by the great progteſz 
it made, while thoſe which were kept in pots and twhs. 
increaſed ſlowly in their growth ; fo that afterwards there 
were many others planted in the full ground, which are 
now arrived to a large ſize, eſpecially thoſe which were 
planted in a moiſt ſoil, One of the handſomeſt trees of 
this kind near London, is in the garden of Waltham-Ab- 
bey; and at Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of. Pembroke. 
there are ſome trees of great bulk; but the old tree at Par. 
ſons- green is quite deſtroyed by the other trees which were 
ſuffered to overhang it, and rob it of its nouriſment, 
from a fear of taking down the neighbouring trees, and ad- 
mitting the cold air to the tulip- tree, it ſhould injure it. 
The young ſhoots of this tree are covered with a ſmooth 
purpliſh bark, garniſhed with large leaves; whoſe foot- 
flalks are Jong ;. they are ranged alternate; the leaves 
are of a ſingular form, being divided into three lobes; 
the middle lobe is blunt and hollowed at the point, ap- 
pearing as if it had been cut with ſciffars, The two fide 
lobes are rounded, and end, in blunt points. The upper 
ſurface is ſmooth, and of a lucid green; the under is of 
a pale green, The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches; they are compoſed of ſix petals, three without 
and three within, which form a ſort'of .bell-ſhaped flower, 
from whence the inhabitants of North-America gave it 
the name of Tulip, Theſe petals are marked with green, 
yellow and red ſpots, ſo make a fine, appearance when the 


trees ate well charged with flowers. The time of this 


tree's flowering is in July, and when the'flowers drop, 
the germen ſwells and forms a kind of cone ; but theſe 


do not ripen in England. 


* 


This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which are now an- 
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they ſhould be planted, again as ſoon as poſſible, for if 


their roots are long out of the rol they will be much 

injured thereby. Theſe may planted in rows at about 
a foot diſtance, and at ſix inches diſtance in the rows; for 
as they ſhould not remain long in theſe nurſery-beds, ſo this 
will be room enough for them to grow ; and by having them 
ſo cloſe they may be ſhaded in the ſummer, or ſheltered 
in the winter, with more eaſe than when they are farther 
apart. | 

"When the plants are thus planted, if the ſurface of the 

beds is covered with rotten tanners bark, or with moſs, it 
will prevent the earth from drying too faſt; ſo that the 
plants will not require to be ſo often watered, as they muſt 
be where they are expoſed to the ſun and air ; after this, the 
farther care will be to keep them clean from weeds, and 
if the latter part of the ſummer ſhould prove moiſt, it will 
occaſion the plants growing late in autumn, ſo their tops 
will be tender and liable to * killed by the firſt froſts. In 
this caſe they ſnould be covered with mats to protect them. 

If the plants make great progreſs the firſt ſummer, they 
may be tranſplanted again the following ſpring; part of 
them may be planted in the places where they are to re- 
main, and the other ſhould be planted in a nurſery where 
they may grow two years, to acquire ſtrength before they 
are planted out for good; though the younger they are 
planted in the places where they are to ſtand, the larger 
they will grow, for the roots run out into length; and 
when they are cut it greatly retards their growth, ſo that 
theſe trees ſhould never be removed large; for they rarely 
ſucceed, if tranſplanted when they are grown to a large 
ſize. Some indeed that have been removed pretty large, 
have ſurvived their removal; but young plants of two 
years old, which were planted near them, were much 
larger in fifteen years than the old ones. | 
When the ſeeds are ſown upon a bed in the full ground, 
the bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſhaded 
in the heat of the day from the ſun, and frequently 
' refreſhed. with water; as ſhould alſo the plants when 
they appear, for when they are expoſed much to the ſun 
while young, they make but ſmall progreſs. The care 
of theſe in ſummer muſt be to keep them clean from 
weeds, ſupplying them duly with water, and ſhading them 
from the ſun in hot weather; but as theſe ſeeds will not 
come up ſo ſoon as thoſe which were placed. on a hot-bed, 
they generally continue growing later in autumn, there- 
fore will require ſhelter from the early froſts in autumn; 
for as the ſhoots of theſe will be much ſofter than thoſe of 
plants which had longer time to grow, ſo if the autumnal 
froſts ſhould prove ſevere, they will be in danger of being 
killed down to the ſurface of the ground, by which the 
whole ſummer's growth will be Joſt ; and ſometimes the 
plants are entirely killed the firſt winter if they are not 
protected. : | 

As theſe plants will not have advanced ſo much in their 
growth as the other, they ſhould remain in the ſeed-bed 
to have another year's growth before they are removed ; 
therefore all that will be neceſſary to obſerve the ſecond 
year, is to keep them clean from weeds; and now they 
will not be in ſo much danger of ſuffering from the warmth 
of the ſun as beſore, therefore will not require ſuch con- 
ſtant care to ſhade them, nor ſhould the watering of them 
be continued longer than the ſpring ; for if the autumn 
ſhould prove dry, it will prevent the plants from ſhooting 
late, and harden thoſe ſhoots which were made early in 
the year, whereby the plants will be in leſs danger from 
the early froſts. 1 | 

After the plants have grown two years in the ſeed-bed, 
they will be ſtrong enough to remove therefore, in the 
ſpring, juſt at the time when their buds begin to (well, 
they ſhould be careſully taken up, and tranſplanted into 
nurſery-beds, and treated in the ſame way as has been be- 
fore directed for the plants which were raiſed in pots. 

There are ſome people who propagate this tree by 
layers, but the layers are commonly two or three years 
before they take root; and the plants ſo raiſed, ſeldom 
make ſuch ſtraight trees as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, though 
indeed they 
Caſe with llinced plants, 

I'his tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy ſoil, not 
too dry, on which it will thrive much better than' upon 


— 


3 Tong clay, er 2 dry gravely ground ; for in America 


TUM 


they are chiefly found upon a moiſt light ſoil; where they 
will grow to a prodigious ſize, though. it will not be pro- 
per to plant theſe trees in a ſoil which is tov meifty in 
England, becauſe it might endanger the rotting of the 
fibres of the roots, by the moiſture continuing tos long 
about them, eſpecially if the bottom be a clay, or: a ſtrong 
loam, which will detain the wet. Afiller's Gar. Dit. 
TUMBLER, a name given to a particular ſpecies of 
Pigeon, called by Moore the columba revolvens. 
It has its name from its peculiar property of tumbling, 
when it is in the air, which they are very Lond of. doing 5 
and effect exactly in the ſame manner as our poſture- ma- 
ſters do it, by throwing themſelves over backwards. It is 
a very ſmall pigeon, and is always ſhort-bodied, full- 
breaſted, thin-necked, narrow-beaked, and has a/ſmall 
ſhort head; the iris of the eye, in this ſpecies, 'is uſually 
of a bright pearl-colour. i ede 
The Evgliſh tumbler is uſually of one plain colour; 


black, blue, or white: the Dutch is much of the ſame 


ill produce flowers ſooner, as is always the | 


make, but has different colours, and is feathered on the 


legs ſometimes: it has alſo a larger head, and thin ſkin 


round the eye. Some of the fineſt pigeons of this ſort ate 


| bred from a mixture of the Dutch and Engliſh kinds. 


Theſe pigeons are remarkable for the height they fl 
to; they never ramble far from home, but will riſe amol 
perpendicularly, till they appear no larger than a ſparrow, 
or become quite out of ſight: they will often keep at this 
height five or ſix hours, and then come gradually down 
again: they will never tumble when they are at any great 
height, but only as they aſcend or come down again. 
There are particular times alſo, at which thoſe birds will 
take much higher flights than at others; but they ought 
to be kept by themſelves, and practiſed to it by. the com- 
pany bf one of their own ſpecies; for if they mix, while 
young, with other pigeons, they will learn to fly ag they 
do: a flight of a dozen of theſe birds ſent out together will 
keep ſo cloſe as to be all in a compaſs that might be cover- 
ed with a handkerchief ; but they ſhould never be turned 
out in foggy weather, or in high winds; in the firſt caſe 
they loſe fake of their home, and perhaps never. find it 
again, and, in the others, they are blown away ; and, if 
they return, it is not till another day: in the mean time, 
lying out, they are in danger of cats, and other acci- 
dents 5 7 4 EY 1%: oF} LW! 

Laſtly, the hen ſhould never be turned out with egg, 
for ſhe is then ſick, and not fit for flying; and, beſides, 
often drops her egg, and the breed is loſt by it. Moore t 
Columbarium. 1 „ 7 

TUMBREL, a dung · cart. 

- TUMOUR, a preternatural ſwellin 
ſing in any part of a horſe, and ariſes ei 
injuries, or internal cauſes, W 

Swellings cauſed by external accidents, as blows and 
bruiſes, ſhould at firſt be treated with reſtringents; thus, 
let the part be bathed frequently with hot vinegar or ver- 
juice, and, where it will admit of bandage, let a flan- 
nel wetted with the ſame be rowled on: if by this method 
the ſwelling does not ſubſide, apply, eſpecially on the legs, 
a poultice with red wine lees, ſtrong beer grounds, and 
oatmeal, or with vinegar, oil, and oatmeal; either of 
theſe may be continued twice a day, after bathing, tilbthe 
ſwelling abates; when, in order to diſperſe it intirely, the 
vinegar ſhould be changed for camphorated ſpirit of wine, 


s or eminence ris. 
her from external 


to four ounces of which, may be added one of ſpirit of ſal 


armoniac; or it may be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal armoniac boiled in a quart oſ chamber- 
lye, twice a day, and rags dipped in the ſame may be 
rowled on. % „%%% POTN” WE 

Fomentation made by boiling wormwood, bay-leaves, 
and roſemary, and adding a proper quantity of ſpirits, are 
often of great ſervice to thin the juices, and fit themifor 
tranſpiration ; eſpecially if the injury has affected the 
joints. gt Mics Contr on ne bir . 
: But ebay will not 
ſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to open 


in bruiſes, wherg the extravaſated bload 


by theſe means be di | 
the ſkin, and let out'the grumes- y SEALS: 1154102 1 1 ©: | 
Eu N | e Es nue in. 
Critical tumours, or ſwellings which terminate fevars, 
ſhould by no means be diſperſed ; extept when they all 
on the paſtern or coffin joint, ſo as to endanger them: in 


* 


this caſe the diſculient fomentation ſuould be-apphied{ three 
or four times a day, and a eloth or flaun Ay Wrut 
72 f 71 | e e a 30 e e 
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and precipitate, If theſe ſhould not be powerful enough, 


* 
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wilt of the ſame ſhould be bound on, in order to keep the 
Joint continually breathing. 
But if the fwelling fixes under the Jaws, behind the 
ears, on the poll, withers, or in the groins and ſheath, 
&e. it ſhould be encouraged and forwarded by ripening 


poultices, wherever they can be applied; oatmeat boiled | 


ſoft in milk, to which a proper quantity of oil and lard is 
added, may anſwer this purpoſe; or the poultice recom- 
mended in treating of the ſtrangles : theſe muſt be applied 
twice a'day, till the matter is perceived to fluctuate under 
the fingers, when it ought to be let out; for which puf- 
ny] the tumour be opened with a knife or ſtrong | 
whcet, the whole length of the ſwelling, if it can be 
done ſafely, for nothing contributes ſo much to a kind 
healing, as the matter's having a free difcharge, and the 
openings being big enough to dreſs to the bottom. 
© Pledpits of tow ſpread with black or yellow baſilicon 
for the wound ointment) and dipped in the ſame, melted 
down with a fifth part of oil of turpentine, ſhould be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the ſore, and filled up lightly with 
the ſame, without cramming; it may be thus dreſſed once 
or twice a day, if the diſcharge is great, till a proper _— 
tion is procured, when it ſhould be changed for pledgits 
read with the red precipitate ointment, applied in the 
me manner. © - pe | 3 
Should the ſore not digeſt kindly, but run a thin water 
and look pale, foment as often as you dreſs, with the 
above fomentation; and apply over your drefling the 
ſttong beer poultice, and continue this method till the 
matter grows thick, and the ſore florid. 
The following ointments will generally anſwer your 
expectations in all common caſes, and may be prepared 


without, as well as with, the verdigreaſe. 


: * 4 . * - 


Tanke Venice turpentine and bees wax, of each a 
pound; oil of olives one pound and a half; yellow 
© = Tofin twelve ounces: when melted together, two 
vr three ounces of verdigreaſe finely powdered may 
de ſtirred in, and kept ſo till cold, to prevent its 

Sa 5 
Take of yellow baſilicon, or the above ointment 
without verdigreaſe, four punces ; and red precipi- 


tate finely powdered half an ounce: mix them, 
m. tagether cold, with a knife or ſpatula. 


n 


"his laft applied early, will prevent a fungus, or proud 


Reſh;, from ſhooting out; for if you. dreſs too long with 
the” above digeſtive, the fungus will riſe faft, and give 
ſome” trouble to ſuppreſs it; when it will be neceſſary to 
waſh che fore as often as you dreſs, with a ſolution of 
blue vitriol in water, or to ſprinkie it with burnt allum 


touch with a cauſtic, or waſh with the ſublimate water, 


made by diffolving half an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in 


a pint of lime-water, B | 

"But this trouble may in a great meaſure be prevented, 
if the ſore is on a part where bandage can be applied with 
edinprefſes' of linen cloth: for even en exereſ- 


cetices regerminate, as it were, under the knife, and ſpring 


uh in ſpite of the cauſtics above-mentioned, they are to be 
dued by moderate compreffion made on the ſprouting 


- fibres, by thefe means, 


Authors on farriery have in general given very proper 


 retcipts to anſwer. every intention of this kind by medi- 


cines ; but as they have not, I think, laid down ſufficient 
rules for their opplication in thoſe cafes where they are moſt 
wanted, I hope the following general directions will not 
be unacceptable ; as the difficulty ip healing ſome kinds of 
ſores arifes frequently from the unſkilful manner of dreſ- 

It may be 2 then to obſerve here once for all, 
that the cures of moſt ſores are effected by the ſimpleſt me- 
thods, and that it is often of much more conſequence to 
know bow to dreſs a ſore, than what to dreſs it with; and 
in this conſiſts indeed the chief art of this branch of 


f urgery ; for the moſt eminent ig, that profeſſion, have long 
ſince d ſcoyered, that variety of ,ointments and ſalves are 
unnsceſſary in the cute of moſt waunds and ſores, and they 
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| diſpoſed to heal up the wound falt enoogh herſelf, and that 


| the ſurgeon's chief tare: is to prevent IJuxutiancy, com- 


monly eelled proud feld; wöleh zul gintwents wherein 
lard or oll enters, are but too 1 Icgurage, as they 
keep the fibres to lax and ſuppſe; and which'dry lint alone, 
early applied, as eaſily prevents, by its abforbing quality, 
and light compreffion on the ſprouting fibre. 

Thus if a hollow wound or ſore is crammed With tents, 
or the dreſſings are applied too hard, the tender ſhoots of 


| feſh from the bottom ate prevented -pufhing up; and the 


ſides of the fore in time from this diſtenſion may grow hor. 
ney, and turn fiſtulous; nor has the matter by this me- 
hol 4 tres qulthatge, +575 ITT TT HOT 20 
On the other hand, if ſores of any depth are dreſſed 
ſuperficially, the external parts being more diſpoſed to heal 
and come together than the jhvern, they will fal} into 
contact, or heal too ſoon; and the ſore not filling up pto- 
ben from the bottom, will break out afreſh. 
Hence we may juſtly conceive how little ftreſs is to be 
laid on famous ointments, or family. ſalves, unſki}fully ap- | 
plied ; for unleſs this due medium is N or obtained 
in the dreſſing, no hollow ſore can heal up properly. wr 
I thought it neceſſary to be a little explicit on this head, 
as gentlemen ſo frequently complain of being diſappointed 
in their cures, notwithſtanding the excellency of their 
ointment, or balſam; and to convince them that leſs con- 
fidence ſhould be put in theſe favourite medicines. than is 
generally imagined ; for where the habit is found, and the 
blood and juices in good condition, there are ſew ſimple 
dreflings that will not ſucceed ; and when otherwile, the 
moſt pompous will not avail, till theſe are retified by pro- 
per internal medicines. ei ale es er lp eb 
As ſoon then as a good digeſtion is procured (which is 
known by the thickneſs and- whiteneſs of the matter, dil 
charged, and the florid red colour at the bottom of the 
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fore) let the dreflings be changed for the, precipitate medi- 
eine; or the fore may be filled up with dry lint alonè, or 
dipped in lime- water with a little honey and tinQuze of 
myrrh, or brandy : about a fifth part of the latter to oge 
of the former; a pledgit of lint dipped in this mixtute 
ſhould alſo be applied to the bottom of the ſore, which 
ſhould be filled up with others to the furface or edges, but 
not crammed in too hard, as before obſerved, nor yet ap- 
plied too looſely. | Go tak wil wo; 
Buy this method, the ſore would incarn, or heal up pro- 
perly, and ſoft ſpongy fleſh would be prevented, or fup- 
preſſed in time; whereas when ointments or ſalves are too 
long continued, a fungus or proud fleſh, is thereby fo en- 
couraged in its growth, that it requires ſome time to de- 


* 


ſtroy and eat it down again; a proper compreſs of cloth; 


þ 
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and a linnen rowler is abſolutely neceffary both for this pur- 


| poſe, and to fecure on the dreſſings, wherever-they; can 


conveniently be applied. Barter: Farriery, ag: 23%: | 
TOPP, a ram. | 1 1% eqpo? 467 1661 
TUPPING-TIME, ramming time. 
* TURF, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fewel. 
In Flanders, their turf is dry or pared from off Ihe ſur- 
face of the earth, and cut in form of bricks, The ledges 
or ſpecies of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, 
en greatly, when dry, to the maintenance af the 
The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of Loa ev" 
or canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by Dien 
means they not only ſupply the defect of wood, which b 
very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo keep 
their dykes. clear and navigable : this turf earth is ver 
black. As they take it up from the bottom of che dyed 
they ſpread. it about the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, 0 
it may be reduced to three inches when moderatel yo 
In this condition they cut it into pieces of turfa fe De 
cight inches long, and three bragd;: and, to complete a 
drying, lay them up in heaps, and at laſt in ſtachs. . 
In the north of England, Scotland, Sc. auf 3% 
out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten. earthy; called pee 
| dig horizontally from the furſace, 4% the:6 
| four feet, with a ſpade; which ac un 
+ them. out in 2 


ipeds nine or ten 


N12 N is 7 , . £ - a dra as 
have e diſcarded the. greateſt part, formerly in three ſquare; which are ſprend-on the strand an 


repute for that purpoſe; repeated obſervations havin 
taught them, that aſter the digeſtion, nature is generally 


faſt as dug; and then ſet up an end three or four g at 
each other; for the wind to blow chrough them ; * 


laſt they are ſtacked or houſed, 

years fill up again and afford a freſh crop. - 

7" TURF-ASHES: "See the e 
''TURF-BOGS. Ser Bo, Mook, and Moss. 


cut the turf, after it js marked out with the plougb. 


many patts of England. 


keys, and complained chat the profit rarely indemnifies 
mem for theit trouble and loſs of time: whereas, con- 
tinues he, little more is to be done than to plunge the 


chick into a veſſel" of cold water, the very hour, or if that 
cannot be, the day it is hatched, forcing it to ſwallow 


one whole pepper- corn, and then reſtoring it to its mo- 


ther. From that time it will become hardy, and fear the 


cold no more than a hen's chick. After which it muſt be 
remembered that theſe uſeful creatures are ſubject to one 
particular malady whilſt they are young, which carries 
them off in a few days. When they begin to droop, exa- 
mine catefully the feathets on their rump, and you will 
find two or three, whoſe quill part is filled with blood. 
Upon drawing theſe the chick recovers, and after that re- 
quires no other care than what is commonly beſtowed on 
. that range the court- yard. | ' 
cc 


heſe articles are too true to be denied; and in proof 
of the ſucceſs, thtee pariſnes in Sweden have, for many 


years, gained ſeveral hundred pounds by rearing and ſell- 
ing turkeys.” Rural Oeconomy, pag. 739. ne 

- TURNEP, or Turnip, an eſculent plant, of which 
there are three ſpecies enumerated by Miller. The firſt 


is the turnip which is commonly cultivated in the fields, of 


which there are the following varieties, viz. the round 
red or purple topped turnip, the -green topped turnip, the 
_ turnip, the black rooted turnip, and the early 


utch turnip. The laſt fort is commonly ſown early in 


the ſpring; to ſupply the markets in May and June, but 


is never cultivated for a general crop. The red rooted tur- 


nip was formerly more cultivated in England than at pre- 
ſent; for-fince the large green topped turnip has been in- 
troduced, all the ſkilful farmers prefer it to the other ſorts; 
the roots of the green will grow to. a large ſize, and con- 
tinue good much longer than the other ſorts. . The next to 
this is the red or purple topped turnip, which will alſo 
grow large, and is extremely good for ſome time; but the 
roots of this will become ſtringy much ſooner than thoſe of 
the green topped. The long rooted turnip, the yellow 
turnip, and the blackiſh rooted- turnip, are now rarely 
cultivated in England, neither of them being ſo good for 
the table or for feed, as the red and green topped turnip, 
though there are ſome few perſons who ſow them for the 
ſake of variety. CY | 
The French turnip is not much cultivated in England, 
but in France and Holland they are in great eſteem, eſpe- 
cially for ſoups; their roots being ſmall, are boiled whole 
in the ſoup, and ſo ſerved up to the table ; theſe muſt be 
uſed while they are young, otherwiſe. they will become 
rank and'firingy,” 5 


"Theſe are ſuppoſed to be only varieties, which have ac- | 


cidentally. been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as diſtin ſpecies ; but yet I am certain 


they are conftant, where care is taken in the ſaving of 


their ſeeds not tp ſuffer any mixture to ſtand for ſeeds : J 
have fown of three or four ſorts ſeveral years, and have al- 
ways found them retain their differences; however, it is 
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ing bf cattle; and being the Tofteſt-and {ſweeteſt rant when 
_TURF-BOG | | Iron large of any of e eee | 
- "TURFING-SPADE, an inſtrument uſed to under- 


than any of the other, Which renders, 


TURK EV, che name of à well known ſowl, reared in 
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The green topped” turnip grows above-ground more 


table; but in very ſevere. winters they. ate in greater dan- 


ger of ſuffering by froſt, than thoſe whoſe roots lie more 

in the ground, eſpecially if they àre not covered by.ſaow.; - 
A tfor when they ate frequently hard frozen. and thawed, it 

4 Moſt of 'our houſewives, ſays a Swediſh author on 

huſbandry, have long defpaired of ſucceſs in rearing tur- 


cauſes them to rot ſooner than thoſe whoſe Reſh. is Jeſs ten- 
der and ſweet; I have ſeen the roots of this ſort; whigh 
were more than a foot diameter, boiled, and were as ſweet 
and tender, as any of the ſmalleſt roots 1 


Turnips delight in a light, ſandy, laamy ſoil, which 


muſt not be rich; for in a rich ſoil they grow rank A 
are ſtieky, but if it be moiſt they will SEE the bettet in 
ſummer, eſpecially. in - freſh land, where they are always 
ſweeter than upon an old worn-out or a rich foil. 


The common ſeaſon for ſowing of turnips, is any time 
from the beginning of June to the middle of Auguſt, or 
little later; though it is not adviſeable to ie 
after, becauſe, if the autumn ſhould not prove very mild, 
they will not have time to apple before winter, nor will 
the roots of thoſe which are ſown. after the middle of July, 
grow very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumag.. 
ut, notwithſtanding. this is the general ſeaſon in which, 
the greateſt part of turnips are ſown in the country, yet, 
about London, they are ſown ſucceſſively Pang = ex bow 
Auguſt, by thoſe who propagate them to ſupply the; mar- 
kets with their roots; but there is a great hazard of loſing 
thoſe which are ſown early in the year, if the ſeaſon ſhould 


prove dry, by the fly, which will devour: whole fields of 


this plant while young; ſo that where a ſmall; quantit 
for the ſupply of a family is wanted, it will be abſolutely. 
neceſſary to water them in dry weather; and where a pets. 
ſon ſows thoſe ſeeds in April and May, it ſhould. always 
be upon a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they ſeldom-come to good, 
the heat of the weather at that ſeaſon being too great for 
them upon a dry ſoil; but thoſe which are ſown towards 
the middle or latter end of June, - commonly receive ſome 
refreſhing ſhowers to bring them forward; without which, 
it is very common to have them all deſtroyed. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould always be ſown upon an open ſpot 
of ground; for if they are near hedges, walls, buildings, 
or trees, they will draw up, and be very long topped; but 


their roots will not grow to any ſiae. 


They are ſown in great plenty in the fields near Lon- 
don, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for foad 
for cattle in winter, when there is a ſcareity of other ſooq + 
and this way is become a great improvement; to barten 
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i ny: years Sele burt 
for feeding n how it hap- 


_ the feveral kinds of vegetables which; are proper for the 


duee little green for the ſheep to pick up, but never 


Bnips, which is by ſowing the ſeed in rows, with the drill. 


erop produced on an nere has been much greater than up- 


much the cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For the vountry 
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{dt at MiB -viv 
fince the prauctloe of ſowing turnips 
pen ed chat this Improvement ſhould havecbean fo dong ne- 
rr es: 
e it is very plain that this piece of huſbandy was 
known to the ancien For: Columella, in treating of 
field, > recommends the cultivating rapa in plenty; be- 


cate; ſays he; thoſt root which are not wanted for the 
tuble will be eaten by the cattle : yet this plant was not 


T'UR 


people, who ae employed in hand-boting of turnips; 44s 
very apt to hufry over their work, fo that half the weech 
are left growing, and che plants ate ſeldom ſingled out ſo 
well as theyſheald be; not are dhey curious enough to dif. 
tinguiſn the echarlgcte, Hich ' is one of the theft common 
weeds in arable land 
middle of September; it ds very common to ſee the els 
of turnips fulb of the yellow flowers of the chattock; Now, 
in the lorſe-hoeing, all che weede in the intervals will be 
entirely deſteoyee; {6 that if u fe plitts in che ros of 
a 3 they may be raſily drawn 
when they appear vifible, and by this method the fand: 
be ſooner and e oft 1 8 
The greateſt evil which attends a crop of turnips, is tha 
of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which uſually happens 
ſoon after the plants come above-ground, or While 


much cultivated in the fields till within the laſt ſixty or ſe- ae in th ſeed leaf; for, after they have put qut 2 


vunty years; nor is the true method of cultivating turnips 
yet known, or at leaſt not practiſed, in ſome of the dif- 


places" the ſeed is ſown with _ in the ſpring, and thoſe 
plantswhich come up, and hive ti the barley is cut, pro- 


have any voets. In other places, where the turnip ſeed is 
ſownby itſelf; the method of hoeing them is not underſtood; 
forthat weeds aud turnips are permitted to grow together; 
and where the turnips eome up thick in patches, they are 
never thinned, ſo that they draw up to have long leaves, 
but never can have good roc 
part of the plant, therefore ſhould be chiefly attended to. 
The general method now praQtifed in England, for cul- 
tivatiag this plant in the fields, is the ſame as is practiſed 
by:the- farming gardeners, who fupply the London mar: 
Nets with theſe roots; And is the ſame as before direQed. 
Bunt it is only within the compaſs of a fe years, that the 
country people habe been acquainted with the method of 
hoeing them ; ſo that the farmers formerly employed gar- 
deners, who had been bred up in the kitchen ga rdens, to 
perform this work; but it is now perf by many 
country” labourers, by which means chat practice is loſt 
0 the kitchen gardeners; the labourers doing it much 
chea r. 18 . N. . 511 .Y : r 720,065 W207 
-Fhere has alſo been another method practiſed very late- 
ly, by ſome very curidus farmers, in cultivating of tur- 


der, »in others four, in ſome five, and ſome ſix. Phe 
harter has been recommended by ſomes as the moſt proper 
diſtance; and although the intervals are ſo large, yet the 


plough;' In ſome places the rows are fown three feet aſun- 


* 


on tbe ſame quantity of land, whete the rows have been 
but half chis diſtance; and upon all the fields which have | 
been tilled, the creps have greatly exceeded thoſe Which 
hate been hand- hocd. The Jate lord viſeount Town- 
trend was at the expence of making the trial of theſe two 
different methods of huſbandry, with the greateſt care, by 
equally dividing the ſame fields into different lands, which 
were alternately fown in drills, and the intermediate lands 
in btond-caſt. The latter were hoed by hand, in the 
common method, and the other cultivated by the hoeing- 
pldughʒ and when the roots were fully: grown, his lord- 
ſbip-had-un equal quantity of land, which had been ſowed 


rough leaves pretty ſtrong, they wi be paſt this (dans: 
| | This always happens in dry weather; ſo that, it there 
Ant counties of England, at this time. For in many ſhould be rain when the turnips come up, they will grow 


good roots, which is the principal | caterpillars, which very oſten attack them, when they are 


grown fo large as to have fix or eight leaves on à plant, 


* 


ſo faſt, as to be in a few days out of danger from the! 

and it hath been ſound, Aal cose, dige bet dear 68. 
in dritis, have eſcaped the fly much better than thoſe ſown 
in broad - caſt; but, if ſoot is ſown along the ſurłact of tach 
drill, it will be of great fefvice to keep off the fly, and a 


| ſmall quantity of it will be ſufficient for a large field, where 


the drills only are to be covered. | 1 OR 
Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is from the 


he ſureſt method of deftroying theſe infeQs, is to tutn a 


| large parcel of poultry into the field, which ſhould be kept 


hungry, and turned early in the morning into the field; 


theſe fowls will ſoon devour the inſects, ahd dear the tur- 


nips. To this evil the turnips, which are WIr Gin trilh, 
are not ſo much expoſed ; for as the ground between the 
rows will be kept ſtirred, the plants will be kept growing, 
ſo will not be in danger of ſuffering from theſe As d 
the parent inſects never depoſit their eggs upon any plants 
which are in health; but as ſoon-as they are ſtinted, they 
are immediately covered with the eggs of theſe inſect; 
and this holds in general with vegetables as'with anithal, 
who are ſeldom attacked by vermin when they are in pet- 
fect health ; whereas, when they become unhealthy, 'th 
are ſoon overſpread with them; ſo that it is che diſe c 
which occaſions the vermin, and not the vermin the diſ- 
eaſe, as is commonly imagined: 0 bas 82 13459 «xt. 4855 in | 

| When the turnips are ſown'in drills, it will be the beſt 
way to plough between every other row at fitft, and ſome 
time aftet to plough the alternate intervals, by which me- 
thod the plants will receive more benefit from the often 
ſtirring the ground than they would do, if all che intervals 
were hoed at one time; and plants will be in lefs danger of 
ſuffering from the earth being thrown'up too high oH ſome 


rows, while others may be left too bare of earth; but, 
when the earth has been thrown up on one ſide of the 
drill, it may be turned don again ſoon after the next in- 
terval is pfoughed. This alternate moving of che ear 
will prepate the ground very well for the ſucceeding crops 
and preatly improve the turnips 3 but, as the plough can- 
not well be drawn nearer to the drifls att two or three 
inches the remaining ground ſhould be forked to looſen 


in the different methods, meaſured,” and the roots drawn | the parts; and make way for the fibres of the roots to ſtrike 
up and weighed; thoſe roots which had been cultivated by out into the intervals; otherwiſe; if the land is frong, it 


the ptough, were ſo much larger than the other, that the 
erop of one acre weighed a ton and half more than that of 
an àere iu the other huſb ande. 

But when tlie turnips are fown in drills, they will re- 


1 
1 


. 


will become ſo hard in thoſe places which are not flirred, 
as to ſtint the growth of the turnips. This may be done a 
a ſmall expence; a' good hand will perform a great e 
of this wok in a day, and; whoever will make the trist 


quite to be boed by band, to ſeparate and cut out the will find their acccünt in practiſing it, eſpecially an 


plants, where they are too near together in the rows; as 
alfo to cut up the weeds: between the plants, where the 

plongh cannot reach them. If this is carefully pet formed, 

the ploughing of the IntervAs. will encourage the growth 

of the roots, by thus: ſtirring of the ground, and make it 
much better prepared for the crop of barley, or whatever 
elſe is ſown'the following ſpring. This method of culture 
may he ſuppoſed to be more expenſive than that common- 
Iy-pradiſtch, by thoſe ubargoninted with it; but theſe 
who haye:made wizl/bf bork; ſmd the hotſe· hbeing to be 
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= 
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ſſrong land, where” the''turnips are much more liable 19 
ſuffer fromthe binding"6P'the ground, than they wil mY 
a looſe ſoil 3 but yet, in all che of ground, it wil ve 

E this... 2 7 
|| When * er eren de de de bee. 
ploughitig will de ſumcient, aftet the türnipe ade eee 
for Ts Swing of bark, Ir N eg crop; ſo * rok | 
will be an addantage in die when the tornips u fen 
dure an degree , nM gabe e the ee e 
they are euRivzted for Tebdiüg of dives, 1 for 
the middisigf April before /the ground Wik be cleared | |, 
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from the turnips ſo that about ie 
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late feed. in the ſpring, before the natural graſs comes up i fore, 


is the moſt wanted, D 0: Nap ve ewes art 
maintained, and one acre of turnips. will afford, more feed 
than fifty acres of the beſt paſture at that ſeaſon, 9111 1 
In Norſolk and ſome ther counties, they eultivate great 
quantities of turnips for feeding ol blagk,cpule Which Burn 
to great advantage. to their farms, for-hergby. they procure 
a good dreſhng for 157 land ;; ſo chat thay:have extragrdi- | 
nary good crops. of harley upon thaſe lapds,, whigh: would 
not have bad not been thus 


been worth the ploughing, if it 
huſbanded.... - d cg of i c gie 
When the turnips. are fed, off thg ground, che cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over tog much of the ground 
for, if they are not confined, by hurdles to as much a8 is 
fufficient for them one d: will ſpoil. thre: 

the quantity. of turnips.as they. can eat, ſo that it is. very 
bad huſbandry to give them too much room; therefore the 
hurdles ſhould be every day removed forward, and if che 
| turnips: are drawn out of the ground before the cattle or 
ſheep are turned into the new incloſure, there will be leſs 
wake made, for they will then eat up the whole roots z 
whereas, if they ate turned upon the turnips growing, 
they will : ſcoop the roots, and Jeave the rinds, whic 
being. hollow, the urine of the ſheep. will lodge in 
them ; ſo that, when they ate forked, out of the ground, 
the ſheep will not eat any, of thoſe roots which are thus 
I cannot amit taking notice of a common miſtake, 
which bas generally prevailed with perſons who have not 
been well informed to the contrary, which is in relation 


to the mutton which, is fatted with turnips, moſt people 
believing it to be rank and ill taſted ; whereas it is a known 
fords is all fatted 
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day, the cattle will ſpoil. three times 


hich | the plants: the turnips will not require 


of | grqund is, in good tilth, Others again, 


_ .. 


the ſeedi enn ſirĩce root, his may; be in tu] tien 
n 1 "_— yo 
lightly; campreſiedi>that: the ſeed may ſpran rng 
He takes the myſtery ,c:85 he calls it; iof he» ſuoceſs wary 
of a turnips to, canſiſt ia abeſe ſqurlthinga. 
viz. firſt, in the Teeds not lying too deep ; ſecondly sin 
its not lying too wet; which it anne ]ον do ifhaerawed 
ig ball, for the ſurfece of tha earth s n dry:githirdlyy 
is its n lying: tos dy and faurthlyy ig da lyin in whee 
—— Ia-poether place, be 79997 
red to bim that: he had found tumnab ſecda, hi 
hee. dropped by accident and cov ον,ν? with eambricl 
diggiag, ſreſh and good a year:afters hen che earth wan 
turned back again, and that it has the- grew und pte 
dyced good turnips. The raaſon is; thatievery. feed vieh 
is, buried ſo deep as not to. be:affeRedby-the changes inthe 
air, may remain in a ſound ſtate, and, in;a.fitcondition.te 
bers of inſtances s. fl 1% % απ ena 
Mr. Dubamel adviſes after the two:ſitſt hoeings aiſlighi 
ploughing all over the ſield, with ayglongh iat has, 
' fins to the ſhare; as a ſpeedier and, qbeaper way 4@1thin 
nf firttiex eats 
They will have attained their-full-ſiae ib Ocobennbeart 
the froſts.come, and ſhould.then beitoken-jupy.;Brippadgt 
their leaves, which may be given to cattle, and daid pant 
hurdles in a dry place, with a layer of dry ſend baten 
each layer of turnips, which may bertbus piletl ups and 
| which will . very well in __ 2 ! 
cattle during the winter. In Norſoll, they ſtowi them in 
their barns, when integded ſor fattening of 'bullaeks 7 
A dry ſeaſon is the:beſt for hoeing turnips, becauſe: new 
ther the weeds nor the turnips hoed up then will e ſu lap 
te grow again: and Mr. Liſle ſuppoſes that care ſhauldibd 
taken to hoe up thoſe that arerdeepeſt roated in che carl 
| and to leave thoſe that grow upan, nnd a)maet-qutrofinty 
without much regarding their ſiae; :becauſe thoſe which 
lie on the ground, and have room to gro, will ona bes 
come the largaſt. * 20 110 {A UN £473 mio 
Some ſow turnips on their ax and hemp grounde,..g 
the ſame time as they. pluck -up_thole-plapty, nnd the ea 
is pretty well buried by the ſtirring thereby given ta 
earth; Others give their corn only e fight pldty- 
ing after harveſt, then ſom the tutnips very thin: and har 
row. in dhe ſeed. Theſe methode gde.wvery: : hen, the 


| merely fer the fake: of their leaves, whichthey uſe, a+ 
green feed, when they ate about; a foot higtrs and in his 
caſe they ſo the ſeed very thick... νν,νi νν f a actiib 
An eaſy way t have — — mn 
field, is to ſom ſeed: of the laſt gathering. and feed! that ge 
two years old g for this laſt ig Jonger: befars itari U 
the nes: and an advantage attending this method, 10 
that, the turnipe, by tiſing at different met, Will have the' 
better chance to eſcape the fly, or grub, which-ſometimed: 
deſtroy them entirely: for it has beeniohſerved;- that zhile; 
flies often come ſuddenly in great ſwarmꝭ and gat uf the: 
4. and that they ett . 
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A A gentleman, remarkable, among many other good qua- 
lities, for ſeveral excellent improvements Which he has 
made in agriculture, tried with ſucceſs the following ex- 
periment, to preſerve turnips from the fly, and the better 
to ſecure their growth. He ſowed the ſeed in a nurſery, 
where there was leaſt danger of ſlugs or the fly, and where 
they might eaſily be watered in eaſe of great drought, to 
make them grow the quicker. They remained in this 
nurſery, till they were large enough to be tranſplanted. 
By this means he gained ſome weeks longer, to perfect his 
ow, or give a thorough plowing to ground which had 
borne a crop that ſeaſon. - He tranſplanted his turnips into 
the field, and by planting them regularly at due diſtances, 
greatly leflened the expence of hoeing ; their regularity 
making it very eaſy to deſtroy the weeds from time to 
time, as they appear. | | 
In the ſecond part of the memoirs of the Society of 
Berne for the year 1762, the reverend Mr. Bertrand, not 
ſatisfied with even a ſcrupulous diſcharge of the duties of 
his clerical function, has inſtructed his pariſhioners, his 
eountry, and mankind, in the important ſubject of agri- 
culture. The improving of light ſoils by the culture of 
turnips, is one of his objects: upon which he very judi- 
ciouſſy obſerves, that though it be right to plough ſtiff 
lands before the winter, in order to their being mellowed 
by the froſt; yet as the fineſt and beſt. parts of the ſoil | 
will be in danger of being waſhed off, or carried down 
into the looſe earth underaeath, when this is done in a 
light ground, or in mould which has a ſandy or gravelly 
bottom; it will be moſt adviſeable here, to turn the ſtub- 
ble down immediately after the corn has been taken off, 
and then to ſow turnips z becauſe their ſpreading leaves 
will ſhelter and ſecure the fine mould upon the ſurface, and 
keep the land in good heart, whilſt the earth will be 
jooſened and divided by their roots, ſo that it will be 
rather fitter for a ſpring crop, than if it had lain uncul- 
The chief uſe of turnips is, to feed cattle in the winter 
and ſpring, when there is a want of graſs for their paſture. 
Cows, oxen, and hogs, are very fond of this food, which 
fattens them, and increaſes the milk of the former. Sheep 
too eat it readily, and thrive upon it, when they have 
been uſed to it early; but they do not reliſh it when it has 
not been offered them till they are grown old: however, if 
they are kept faſting two or three days, moſt of them take 
to it, and when they have once taſted it, they become very 
ſond of, and feed kindly upon it. In ſome places, they 
feed their lambs with turnips till the middle of April, 
though they then begin to run up to ſeed. - Farmers chooſe 
rather to do this, than to let them hurt their clover, ſain- 
foing lucerne, & c. Some parboil them a little, at firſt, 
All cheir eattle, and particularly their ſheep, are accuſtomed 
to them: but a lamb only three weeks old, will, after it 
has once eaten of this food, ſcoop out a raw turnip with 
rreat gle. „ | | 3 
> Pufrnips; if not clean eaten, and well cleared off the 
ground, may take root again, run to ſeed, and do great 
dumage to the enſuing crop. Mr. Liſle inſtances it in a 
gentleman of Berkſhire, who plowed up a turnip field in 
the ſpring, and ſowed it with peas: but the little dwarf 
turnips that were left behind, uneaten, notwithſtanding his 
plowing them up, took root again, run to ſeed in great 
quantities, and did much damage to his crop of peas. 
The practice of turning a flock of ſheep, at random, 
into a large field of turnips, is very bad: for they” will 
_ - then: ſpoil more in a fortnight, than would keep them a 
Whole winter. The beſt: way, therefore, of feeding them 
with theſe roots, is, as Mr. Tull adviſes, and after him 
M. Duhamel, one or other of the three following me- 
' thods, which are equally applicable to the drill, and to the 
eee, wy ooo oe moron 
The firſt is, to portion out the turnip ground, by in- 
cloſing with hurdles ſo mfich only as the ſheep can clear 
in one day; and fo to advance the folds farther into the 
feld every morning, until all be ſpent. But it is to be 
öõbſerved, that the ſheep never eat them clean this way, 
but take only the leaves and the heart of the turnip: ſo 


that great part of them remains in the earth. It is true 


chat theſe fragments, if left there, rot, and become a ma- 
nure: but when they are. Wanted for the food of the flock, 


quently done in wet weath 
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on a new place, where the ſheep will eat them up Clean, 
This is done when there is land not far off, which has more 
need of dung than that where the turnips grow. Th ex- 
pence of carrying the turnips is compenſated by ſaving the 
price, or at leaſt the carriage and removing bf the hurdles: 
only when the turnips are Jaid on a ſpot of grafs;” as is ſre- 
er, the benefit of the dung and 
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ſome other ground, and there ſpread them every day 


urine of the ſheep is loſt. | 9. 
This method is requiſite when the field on Which the 
turnips grow is wet; becauſe, 1. The ſheep would tram- 
ple upon, and bury, part of the türnips, Which would be 
loſt. 2. In treading that wet earth, they would poach it, 
and render it unfit for corn. 3. By this means, à field may 
be dunged, as we have juſt obſerved, which wants it mort 
than that where the turnips grew. 4. This muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be done, if wheat has been ſown in the alleys between 
the rows of turnips, according to the principles of the 


new huſbandry. | 


- Turnips are always carried off the field, when they 


ſhould be cut in pieces for them, leſt they choak them- 


ſelves with the whole ones. They are given morning and 


evening to ſtall-fed cattle, which in the intervals; eat He- 
wiſe common fodder; but the turnips increaſe their zppe- 
tite to ſuch a degree, that a middle fized bullock; ftalled 
for fattening, will conſume near two hHundted pounds 
weight of theſe roots in twenty-four hours, beſides hay: 
whereas, if nothing but hay were given him, he would 
hardly eat half the quantity that he will with the turnips. 
A healthy bullock, in only good plight at the time of his 


d with turnips, will be very well ſattened 
„ ee nene If i AMR F 
Mr. Tull ſays he found by experience, that the beſt el 
of ſowing turnips is in ſingle rows, fix feet/afunder.” - 
ſowed them in double rows alſo at that diſtance, but they 
did not do well: and he likewiſe ſowed them in lingle 
rows, with intervals of only three feet. Theſe laff yiele 
a greater crop than a neighbouring field, Which was ſoun 
and managed in the common way: but neither the fingle 
rows three feet aſunder, nor the double rows with interme- 
diate diſtances of fix feet, yielded, fays he, half ſe much, 
as the ſingle rows fix feet aſunder * from" whence he con- 
cludes, that it is beſt to leave a ſpace of fix feet berween 
the rows; for that, if the alleys are well plowed, _ 
turnips will thrive wonderfully, even though” no ot 


in three months. _ | 


| 
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I moiſture falls but the dew, which will fink into the ear 
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: ithſtanding Mr. Tull's experiment, fl. 
Duhamel is for ſowing turnips in double rows, if the 
tervals are of fix feet; or if they are ſown'in ſingſe mk 
he would have theſe rows be but four feet afunder, be 
is the ſpace left between the rows of vines in Languerd's 
and which is there plowed with oxen. e dalle 
An. ounce of ſeed will ſow as much land l 
as a pound will in the common way : and if care ＋ 
to diſtribute only the neceſſiry quantity, 2 (great daft 
trouble will be ſaved in the hoetng ee the plants, a 


ellentinl to obſerve, we 
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aud are to that end pulled up with iron crooks or forks 
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are intended to fatten the larger ſorts of cattle: and they 
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beſt 
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up, which, as be obſeryes, gave che plahts g many chances, 
to eſcape the ff. | | | | | 


deeper.in the earth, becauſe, they there meet wich moiſture, 


| Experiments en turnifs cultivated "aceprding 
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When the turnips ſown. in, drills thrive well, only each 


alternate alley need be, hoed at one time, and the others a 
few. days after; it being better to feed the plants gradually, 
by dividing the hoeings in this manner, than to give them 
a great deal of food at once, by hoeing all the alleys to- 
gether, and afterwards leave them double the time without 
any culture at all. Another advantage attending this me- 
thod is, that the plants will he the Jeſs liable, to be killed 
by bot gry, weather, and the leſs apt to de damaged b 
heavy rains. But it will not, indeed, ſo effeQually deſtroy 
weeds, which ought always to be a principal object of the 
huſbandman's care, and which ever is one of the chief in- 
tentions of the New Huſbandry. However, as all weeds 
are very apparent in the alleys, it is eaſy to extirpate them 
there; and as to thoſe which may chance to be in the rows, 
the perſon who thins the turnips may cut them up at the 
ſame time. He will there wolf eaſily diſtinguiſh the char- 
lock from che turnips, eſpecially when the leaves of theſe 
laſt are come to be about the breadth of a half crown. 
All plants ſown in ſingle rows are greatly benefited by 
the alternate hoeing of the alleys between them: for, as 
M. Duhamel obſeryes, 1. Four of theſe hoeings, which 
coſt no more than two entire ones, are almoſt as beneficial 
to che plants as four complete hocings. 2. A plant which 


{ft 
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finds a great deal of nouriſhment on one ſide, is the better 
able to thrive without receiving ſo mych on the other. 
3- If, in hoeing very near the plant, ſome of its roots are 
broke ; thoſe on the other ſide, not hoed, ſupply the wants 
of the plant, till the broken ones have made freſh ſhoots. 
4. The horſe-hge may therefore be brought very near to 
the turnips, without fear of hurting them ; provided it do 
not force them out of the earth. 5. When a farmer has 
a great quantity of turnips to hoe, they are ſooner ſyp- 
plied. by this culture, than they poſſibly could be if all the 
eee h 

A furrow fhould not be left open near the turnips, while 
they are young; becauſe the earth about them would in 


that caſe become too dry: but there is no danger of this in | 


the autumn, when they are grown itrong, and the earth 
is moiſt. Neither is it adviſeable to leave a furrow open 
near them during the winter; becauſe they would be in 
danger of being hurt by the froſt. 
hen theſe plants are grown large, and their 4 4 ore 
conſequently pretty well extended, the bor pa need 
not come quite ſo near them as at firſt: nor is ſt neceſ- 


ſary to hoe them at all, till they are about the digneſs of 


one's finger's end. N eee e | 

One alternate hoeing, or which is the ſame thing, two 
half hoeings, will be ſufficient when the turnips are ſown. 
late. But when they are ſown early, and many weeds, 


grow, one hoeing will not be enough. 
By following this culture, M. Dubamel has ſeen tur- 
nips which weighed from ſixteen to nineteen pounds; and 
we may depend on their weighing one with another twelve 
pounds a- piece in a good Pal, which is à vaſt produce 
from an acte of land. Mr. Miller ſays, that one acre of 
turnips, thus properly cultivated, will afford mote feed for 
cep or ewes in the winter, than fifty acres of the bet 
r hoot Moth | 
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I. 1754, M. de Chateauvieux ſowed tyrnips gh beds: 
in two rows. They ſuffered greatly for want of rain, and 
none of them ge to bp ſize they would have done in d 
| more favourable ſeaſon. Some of n eigbt 

pounds; but their general weight was fron! three to fodf. 
In 1755, M. de Chateauvieux ſowed ſome beds; with 
| one row, fome with two, and others with three tows 
They were afterwards thinned, ſo that the plants/ſlobd:d 
foot aſunder in the rows. Thofe ſown in one.row were 
the largeſt, an in general, the moſt equal. Seine of 
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turnips will afford for cattle. 
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riplied by fix, the ſuppoſed welg 

69,984 pounds for the weigh 

This may be looked upptr as 'a very confiderable crop; 
de fufficienie to Rall-feed- four hlotks during 


allowance of 


the three winter mpnths, at the dai 
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| beds cul ivated with the horſe-hoe.' They grew: extretve- 
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BO IT munen 10%; Atti Doe 
The 5 05 method you have taken to prompte uſe- 
ful kno 7 hes give every lover of his \country!the 
greateft plea all in | 7 


ſome new inſtruments made, which ſowed' very regularly, 
and fince that time huve ſowed ah my corn it rows..." Seve- 


Another vaſt: adyantage, 
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quantity. of ſeed, and in two years it yielded more than 
Half as much again as the beſt crops in the common way 
did in one year; which, conſideting the ſmall expence of 
ſeed and labour, was ſome advantage, though not very 
great; but then it left the ground in vety good order for 
the next crop of ſpring corn. I kept one cloſe, about two 
acres, four years to wheat in the ſame method; but the 
two laſt years did not anſwer to the two firſt, which makes 
me think Mr. Tull wrong, when he ſays, that plants of 
different natures are nouriſhed by the ſame ſort of food. I 
could give an account of the exact quantity produced in 
each year, but it would be tedious : upon the whole, I be- 
lieve this method of ſowing wheat will be of no advantage 
except in poor ſtrong clays, where I apprehend it muſt ex- 
ceed all others, But there are a few inconveniencies at- 
tending it; frequent ploughing the intervals is apt to make 
the wheat ſhoot freſh ears, which do not ripen with the 
others; and if any of the full ears when near ripe. do but 
touch the freſh ploughed earth, ever ſo little wet will 
make them ſprout, and theſe will injure the whole crop ; 
and I find it impoſſible to keep all up, as the rows are at ſo 
great a diſtance, But my method of drilling in the open 
Felds, and which I intend to follow, is to put five rows 
about eight inches apart, on a ridge about five feet in 
breadth. This takes but two-thirds of the ſeed ſowed in 
the common way, and has always produced a better crop 
than the lands on each ſide of mine; this my neighbours 
are now convinced of, and ſeveral of them have drilled 
their wheat this ſeaſon: our ſoil, for the-moſt part, is a 
deep heavy ſand, OOO e 
I I apprehend the principal advantage in drilling wheat is 
placing it at a proper depth, which I think is within two 
inches or thereabouts. I have obſerved, that the firſt mo- 
tion of the wheat is by ſome roots, which in a little time 
run very deep; then it ſhoots up its blade; next it be- 
gins to form a head, about an inch under ground, from 
which come (very ſoon in a mild ſeaſon) the ſecond and 
third blades ; and after this it begins to ſhoot freſh roots 
and branches from this ſame head, till in time it grows very 
large, eſpecially in a fruitful ſoil and a good ſeaſon ; and it 
eps on ſhooting freſh roots all the growing ſeaſon : now 
if the corn is too deep, and a ſevere froſt happens while 
this head is forming, the plant is quite deſtroyed: but if it 
lies ſhallow it ſhoots a new blade from the corn, and goes 
on in its operations as before; this was the. caſe in 1763, 
a a ſevere froſt happened in the night of the thirteenth of 
February, which deſtroyed a good deal of wheat; ſo that 
ſame which lay deepeſt was ploughed up, and ſown with 
other, ſeed in the ſpring. Laſt year multitudes of plants 
were killed. in the ſame manner, and brought the crop very 
thin. In ſhort, I am very certain, that whoever will 
make their obſervations will find that what I have ſaid is 
the truth ; that the ſhalloweſt corn will flouriſh ſooner and 
better, and from thence will be led to ſee the advantage of 
drilling wheat. a 
But although 
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D I intend leaving Mr. Tull's method of 
ſowing wheat, yet I hope always to follow it in beans and 
turnifss. ds ap 00'S Tra) tihignd hes 2h, 
My beans I have ſown theſe four years in double rows, 
about. ten inches a part, and about two feet intervals. 
Theſe I plough from and to the beans, when about fix 
inches high; this is done with a little ſull drawn by one 
horſe, and will plough three acres in a day. This method 
hath ſucceeded ſo well, that many are come into it; 
although the farmers have alw 
thods of managing ; we ſow but one-third of the ſeed, 
and have a much better crop, as is allowed by all. 

As for turnips, all my neighbours will allow the drill to 
beat every thing. I ſow a double row about eight inches 


wide, on a ridge about five feet, and though I did not ſow 


this year till Auguſt, I have turnips two feet round, after 
wheat. I have given them but one ploughing as yet, be- 
ſides hoeing them out at proper diſtances. I believe all 
will acknowledge I have double the crop in weight with 


any ſown.in the old way. I left four intervals unploughed 


in one cloſe, to ſee the difference, and it is very ſurpriſing. 
One of my neighbours was prevailed on to ſow a few rows 


in a piece he was ſowing, and let myMman plough them. 
The difference is ſo great that he is become an advocate for 


the. drill huſbandry ;. indeed J do believe that it will ſoon 
make its way. through all the prejudices of the old farmers 


* an averſion to new me- 
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to the contraty; efpcially 'as we! hive 4 drill invented 
by an ingenious carpenter, with which ſeveral farmer, 
have ſown beans, peaſe, turnips and wheat, and it anſwers 
exceed. 000% {1350 4507 27 410! 110 ned is 24 

| For theſe ſeventeen or eighteen years paſt; I have been 
ſtriving to improve a crop of türnips. Before this, no- 
thing was known or aimed at hereabouts, but ſowing in 
the common way, one pound of feed on an acre; and 
then come thick, come thin, weeds and all grew together 
till the ſheep were turned in to eat the crop as it was, And 
hay ms © Pan „,, otets WE 9 ni Rad) 
The firſt improvement I made was by Ellis's direction, to 
drag them well with heavy harrows till they were got pret- 
ty thin, by. which method I ſoon got better crops than any 
about me. But then I ſowed double the quantity of ſeed, 
that I might have ſufficient ſtock of plants for my after 
huſbandry. My neighbours were ſoon convinced of the 
advantage of this, and followed my example, which is now 
the common practice. After this, finding the thinneſt 
was beſt, I got ſome hoed : this I found ſtill better, but 
very expenſive, our people not being uſed to it. I tried 
Mr. Ellis's receipt to prevent the fly from deſtroying the 
young plants, but my ploughmen refuſed to ſow the ſeed 
when mixed with ſulphur. I then invented a long box, 
made full of holes, for the ſeed t6 fall through, and faf- 
tened it to two wheels ſo as to keep it above ground; this 
went ſo light that a boy could draw it, and ſowed the ſeed 
very regularly. I ſhewed this to a friend of mine, (Mr. 
Joſeph Pittfield, of Sidland in Dorſet} who had one made 
immediately; and ſoon made an improvement on it, by 
having the holes made in rows about a foot aſunder. Find- 
ng that the plants could be thinned and cleared at a much 
leſs expence, I followed this method of ſowing for myſelf, 
as did ſome of my neighbours, for ſome years, and with 
a deal of ſatisfaction. A few years ſince, I was willin 
to try what ſtirring the ground deeper would do; ad 
being reſolved to try the drill huſbandry in corn like- 
wiſe, I had a ſmall full made, with which one horſe will 
plough more than two acres in a day, firft turning four or 
five inches deep from the plants,' and then back to them 
again: we generally ſow turnips after wheat, peaſe, and 
flax, and my method is to plough the ground into ſix fur- 
row ridges, which with the open furrow makes about five 
feet in breadth. On ſuch a ridge I ſow (out of a ſhort box) 
two rows of ſeed, though ſometimes but one, and harrow 
it in with a very light harrow. When they have four of 
five leaves I get them thinned, and give them a ploughing; 
and ſome time after, when they begin to kern, I have them 
thinned and cleaned again: and this is all the huſbandry I 
have hitherto beſtowed, and all I think is neceflary, as we 
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| do not ſow till late; the coſt of which is about three ſhil- 
| lin 8 per Acre. 4 n 12 A in 


have ſown ſome betwixt rows of beans, and they an- 
ſwered very well: when the beans were pulled, I had the 
plants thinned and cleaned, and the earth ploughed be- 
twixt the rows. LE Seat ble V 
The firſt I ſowed laſt year was a ſmall piece about half 
an acre, where hemp failed : Thad the ground ridged up, 
and ſowed with two rows of ſeed, and managed, as I ſaid 
before: indeed the ground was dunged for the hemp. This 
was ſown the latter end of July, but did not come uf till 
the middle of Auguſt, for the want of rain. I pulled them 
before Chriſtmas, and had fifteen putt loads, which ae. 
one will acknowledge to be a good crop; I believe double 
a common one: and though the rows were four feet apaft, 
the leaves touched each other. The next I ſowed vir 
| after wheat, about the middle of Auguſt: when the we 
was carried off, I had the ground ploughed into I102e 
where the old furrows were, and ſowed one row 4 i. 
on each ridge: theſe coſt but little in thinning and oh. 
ing, and once ploughing, and were a very good eroß f h- 
largeſt of them was more than two feet round, and hl 1 
ed above ſix pounds; indeed towards the hedges they 108 
much ſmaller; Thad fiſteen putt loads per Acre, eg. 
the ground had borne three crops finge it was CY j 2 
Another piece of two actes I fowed after eater x « 
ble rows ; but not till we - Ap ff TgR. ft. Thad 
the ground ridged up, and When the. plants were f „ be 
hey thinned nd Gene as bia, Bir Yſ cee | 
| plonghing to ſee the difference ;'and truly it was fan e 
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large; though they had all the fame huſpandry; except | the volatile Tabine particles: ate loſt, as ſoc a8 che fetmen⸗ 
ploughing. They are as good a crop as the wheat ſtub- | tation begins; ſome fly-off in vapors; and otders rum off 
ble, though ſown later; which makes me think double | with the juices of the dung and rain, which fall upon it- 
rows are beſt : our ſoil is moſtly heavy good ſand. _ ++ | When I have mixed dung and earth, in the mannet al- 
We have reſerved for this article the following account | ready deſeribed; I always once, or twice when the ſeaſon 
of ſeveral very. important experiments made by Mr. John- | affords it, cover the compoſt with a large quantity of ſnow, 
WyannBaker, under the direction of the Dublin Society, | or ice; which, upon diſſolving in its paſſage through the 
and publiſhed at their requeſt, on the culture of cabbages, | whole, cauſeth the earth to be finely impregnated by the 
the turnip-cabbage, Boorcole, - and turnips, by various | dung. Snow, by being gathered with ſhovels or rolled 
methods; with an accurate ſtate of the produce; and of | together in balls, is longer diflolving than ice, and there - 
the abſolute and comparative advantages of each in feeding | fore I prefer it, unleſs it be ice of water which happens to 
ſheep and horned cattle. See the articles BooRCoLE, CAB: | be the ſoakage of a'dung-yard;' ſuch ĩee being always te- 
BAGE, POTATOES, and TuRNIP-CABBAGE. © plete with food for vegetables. 
In the month of March, 1763, two acres of ground; | The land being now, in June, in five feet ridges, in the 
very highly manured with dung, were planted with pota- manner already deſcribed, I began to draw out my com- | 
toes, in the manner ufually practiſed in this kingdom, | poſt ; which I difpoſed in the following manner: drove 1 
with ſpade and ſhovel; in the beginning of November ſ the cars up every alternate ridge, and upon each of them =_ 
following the potatoes were dug. The land being low, | dropped the compoſt, till I had manured about three, acres | 
and the winter very wet; it could not be plowed until the | of the fallow ground; then, with ſhovels; I divided this | 
beginning of March, 1764; when, it ſhould be obſerved, | manure, as equally as could be, in every furrow; which „ 
the under ſtratum, upon which the dung and potatoes lay, was readily done, from the convenient manner in which it | 
roſe at the plowing as ſtubborn and ſtrong, as if no part | was depoſited; ROY SOOT! NI: 088 enn | 
of the ground had been tilled before: which proves the | In the ſame manner I put out the other parcel of manure 
potatoe tillage, in the manner in which it is uſually prac- (which, it may be remembered, I before ſaid conſiſted gf 
tiſed, not to be ſo beneficial to land as is generally ima- |lime; and earth) upon an acre and a-half of the potatoe 
gined : the fact being, that only about thirty inches in ground; and on a part of the fallow ground, where ne 
every nine feet of the ground is tilled at all. | | compoſt, or other manure, had been put; and ſpread it 1 
In the night of the 10th, and on the 11th and 12th, of | the fame. manner as the formtherss © 76; 990 NUT W . 
May following, there was very fine rain; this rain en-] The whole field being thus manured, I ploughed it again, 
abled me, on the 12th, to reduce this ſtubborn ground | which was the fifth ploughing of the fallow, and thiid of 
pretty fine by the harro w-. 1  - [the potatoe ground: by this ploughing I altered the poſition 
In the month of March, 1763, the other part of this | of every ridge, by laying the middle-of each exacly over 
field was broke for fallow (an improper time to break fal- | the manure z conſequently the furrows-were made, Whete 
lows ; but, my entrance upon the farm in that month was the middle of the ridges was before. N 48 1 0015 
the cauſe); in June following it was * I The half acre before · mentioned I manured with at leaſt 
which brought it into very large lumps; from the poſition | double the proportion of compoſt, which was allowed ts 
this ploughing threw them into, they were expoſed, in a | the other part of the fallow; as it was flat, and it w. 
greater number of points; to the influence of the weather, neceſſary to manure every part of it, being intended 0 
than the ground would have been, had the ſecond plough- | turnips, to be ſovyn in the promiſcuous wax. 
ing been in the ſame direction as the firſt To this piece of ground I gave a ſixth ploughing z as it 
c this ſituation J left this fallow till the March follow- | could not have the benefit of the horſe - hoe, when cropped, 
ing; when, it was ploughed for the third time, with the | and therefore I thought it neceſſary to reduce it as fine as 
potatoe ground, in the ſame direction as at firſt ; by this | poſſible, in ordert to give the -broad-caſt erop of turnips 
third ploughing this land was brought into an exceeding eee 221d 091 & 22094} 3s, wo heads 25) 
fine tilth. = III 1| - The: field being prepared in the manner already de- 
This benefit aroſe from the ground not having been | ſcribed, I proceeded to crop the land in the following 
harrowed at all. This is ſomething contrary to the com- | order OO OO plat 
mon mode of culture; but was adapted to the ſpecies of | July the ſixth and ſeventh, I planted one row of eab- 
ground I had to work upon; which I ſhall defcribe here- | bage: plants, upon the middle of every ridge, of about an 
after. . | YO __ | acre of the fallow:ground, the plants in the rews two feet 
— What the harrow would have done in part towards re- from each other: In lie manner I planted about half ati 
ducing it after the ſecond ploughing, was completely ef- | acre with turnjp-cabbage plane. 
fected by the influence of the ſummer and winter 3 the | Hence it may be obſerved; that the plants were in'tows' 
firſt deſtroyed all the weeds and couch-graſs (with the latter | five feet aſunderg and two feet aſunder in the rows, . 
of which the ground abounded) ; and the lumps exfoliating | This buſineſs ought to have been done, at leaſt;a month 
by the operation of the winter, by degrees fell into fine | ſooner; but I could not get the ground ready in due time; 
mold; whereas, had it been harrowed before the winter, | however, the fucceſs of theſe erops may encourage others 
the rains would have run the ſmaller particles together, ſo ] not to give up their expectations, although they may happen 
as to have given a great adheſion to the ground before the to be as late as I was; which muſt frequently happen in a 
ſpring; abſtracted from the like miſchief, which the cattle;| courſe of buſineſs; though this is always to be avoided as 
would have done by drawing the harrow. Ia the begin- much as poſſible. ok oe te ns bo nb! 
ning of June, I ploughed this part of the field a fourth | I never begin to put my plants out till about ſix o'doek: 
time, and the potatoe ground a ſecond; by which plough- in an evening, unleſs I can be ready for planting in a 
ing 1 laid the whole field into ridges of five feet width, | rainy day, which is always to be preferred; in the other 
except about half an acre, which | reſerved for otber pur- | caſe, I always keep the men at this work as long a they i 
Poſes, as will appear hereafter. I .s can ſee. If it can be done in, or immediately after; rain, 
In this field I had two parcels of manure ready prepared | that will ſaye the expence of watering the plants z Which is | 
for it. One conſiſted of earth raiſed from the head-land, | an object worthy of attention in a large work of this kind; 
mixed with lime, which lay about twelve months, having | befides the circumſtance of the plants ſucceeding mueh 
been in that time twice turned. | Nanu Nee FEA ETTY "EE TE MO COMA 
The other parcel-conſiſted of the like earth, and lime, On Friday the ſixth of July we had fine rain, -and on 1 
mixed in the ſame manner, after which I mixed dung with | the ſeventh I finiſhed. On the eleventh we had ſome Ii ht | 
it, ſiratum ſuper ſlratum, which lay about two months, | ſhowers; and on the twelfth.fine tain, which ſecured life 
when I turned it: after which it lay about two months to my plants; but they began to look ſickly before the 
onger: by this ſtirring the ingredients, of which this twelſth; three of the intervening days having been hot and 
parcel Was compoſed, were perfectly Ancorporated with dry, i ot $499 i i dos 83127910 203 99! 11 £91113 SIG 11 
= 22 and 5 r ren was ex- On the ſeventh Lalſo planted three of the five-feet ridges, 
r which perfectly prepared it for the land: and with one row of: boorcole plants on each ridge, the plants 
2 the earth was ſo fully impregnated with the juices of | in the rows two feet aſunder m nn hn 
= FR * it was very We any thing, inferior to Be it obſerved, that, for the obtaining large cabbages of 
5: whereas, when dung lies by itſelf, great dart: af, the ſpring. ſowing, the ſeed ought to be ſdwn early in 
+ | | ; March ; 
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vyhen, I ran the plough 5 
- with the firſt furrow, I plowed about twenty-one inches 
deep. This being finiſhed, I immediately returned the 
_ {earth back to the plants; this afforded them freſh nou- 
yiſhment'z and in order to give their roots time to pene- 


again, by taking 


R 


March'; und; if once planted out before the final planting 
them, it will be an advantage to the crop: the caſe is the 
fame with reſpoct to turnip · cabbage; but it is more eſſen- 


tially neceſſary in the common way of raiſing. cabbages; 


for, otherwiſe, they will run into long ſhanks, and will 
not cabbape well moſt gardeners allowing their plants 


400 little room: that is not the: caſe: here; my cabbage 
und turnip-cabbage ſeeds were not ſown till the twenty- 


Axth of March, and I was ſo much hurried, that IL never 
had time to get them planted out before the final planting, 


fave about three thouſand plants; and yet they are all very 


Mort in their ſhanks, This may juſtly be attributed to the 
manner of diſpoſing them, ant the culture they receive in 


Here I cannot omit to remark. one circumſtance; for the 


-obſervation of gentlemen and farniers who may adopt this 


- huſbandry, viz. That I have not one cabbage this year 


- of the fort I intended to have; what I have being chiefly 
ſugat-loaf, the ſeedſman having deceived me; and, if I 
had not happened to have about an ounce of turnip- 
endbage ſeed by me four years old, I ſhould not have had 


one plant of that kind this year; the ſeed, which I bought 


in Dublin for it, turning out a poor, ſmall, wretched 
I ſhalt now proceed to make my report of the farther 
treatment, and ſucceſs, of theſe crops, before I proceed to 
the turnips, &c. 5 | 


Upon the 17th of Auguſt, I horſe-hoed my cabbage, 


-turnip-cabbage, and boorcole, forthe firſt time, by taking 
off, at one furrow of the plough, only one {ide of each 


ridge, cloſe to the plants: thus they remained till the 25th, 
in the fame furrow ; by which, 


trate this freſh earth, which, by the horſe-hoeing, was 
become very fine mould, I let them remain in this ſtate 


till the twelfth of September; when, I horſe-hoed them 


off. the other- ſide of every ridge ; and, 


on the twentieth, deepened the-furrow in the fame manner 


-the culture of theſe crops, and reſtored the ridges to the 
form in which they were when the plants were put out 


upon them. 


The plants all grew very luxuriantly ; and, in the hot- 


teſt weather, were infinitely more brittle in their leaves, 
than any J could fee in the gardens of my acquaintances : 
which is a certain indication of health in this kind of 
plants. 1 a off 


The horſe-hoeing was fo effectually deſtructive to weeds, 
4hat it coſt me but four · pence to weed theſe crops, which 
occupied about an acre and three quarters of ground. 


we of 


horſes, of which I uſed two, and ſometimes three, _ 
December the Sth, I cut one row. of the cabbages, they 


deginning to decay, which is indicated by their burſting. 


The number was two hundred and fifty-eight, and they 


weighed - fixteen hundred-weight, three-quarters, and 


twenty-one pounds, i. e. one thouſand eight hundred and 
ninety-ſeven pounds : which, at an average, is ſeven 
pounds and near fix ounces for each cabbage. _ 

The produce upon an acre,. on weighing this row, 
which was five hundred and ſixteen feet long, amounted 


to twenty-three tons, four hundred, two quarters and 
fourteen pounds, i. e. fifty-two thouſand and thirty- eight 


ounds : which is, at leaſt, from ten to ſeventeen tons 


leſs, as I compute, than the produce would have been up- 


on an acre, had I obtained the ſort I intended to have, 
which was the large, late, Dutch cabbage. However, 
fuch a produce as was here obtained, will be an ample re- 


ward for the labour any one may beſtow in this huſbandry, 


3s will appear when I ſhall come preſently ta, ſhew how 
many cattle twenty-three tons will maintain. | 


December the 17th, I took up one row of the turnip- 
gted and farty- 


. 


cabbages, which were in number two hu 


. nine, they weighed eichteen hundred weight, and fifteen 
pounds, i. e. two thouſand and thirty- one pounds, after | 


2s the former, and immediately returned the mold back to | 
the plants; and, on the eighteenth of. October, threw up a 
ſmall furrow to each ſide of every ridge, which finiſhed 


ridges, the 


| hfteenth of February, upon drefling ſome of them for ſeed, 


upon them. 


— 
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chopping off the: root/and-ftalks belo the turnip, witick 


ought not to che weighed, as being no patt of the food: for 
ſheep; or cattle : the weight of theſe plants, one with an- 
other, was ſomething more than eight pounds and two 
ounces; ſome ſew weighed fourteen and fifteen pounds. 
The produce upon an acxe, on weighing this rom, which 
was four hundred and ninety-cight feet long, amounted. 
at the ſame proportion, to twenty-five tons, fiſteen Run 
dred, three quarters and ſeven pounds, i. e. fiſty:ſeven 
thouſand: ſeven hundred and fixty- one pounds. 

This crop was much greater than ever I had before. 
and, from ſome obſervations I have. made this year, | 
inclined to believe, their culture may be improved to 
produce of ten tons more upon an acre: but, abſtraed 
from that, the produce already obtained is more valuable 


than any crop I know of, for they are invincible by the 


winter, either in or out of the ground. The great dif. 


treſs of even the careful farmer is in the months of March 
and April, for his ewes and lambs, when turnips ate gone, 


or are but very indifferent food, and all other green win- 
ter- food is ex hauſteld. %% ee en 

Feeding ewes upon dry hay affords. but little milk to 
their lambs z add to that, hay is not made without great 


T4 


expence and anxiety, over and above the rent of the land; 
for really, where the farmer is ſo unfortunate as to have 


his hay upon hand in wet weather, it is a buſineſs which 
will exerciſe his patience, no leſs than it will conſume his 
money. 75 Nein ein er | 
One ſuperior excellence in theſe. plants is, that ſheep 
will prefer them. to turnips; another is, that. they. arc 
a firmer and more ſubſtantial food: and, to aſeertain their 
firmneſs in texture, and quality. in keeping after being 
drawn, I have kept them near twelve months expoſod to 
the open air, to the extremes of beat and cold, and, after 
that, they were ſound; ſave ſome fm. 
If any perſon who may, cultivate this plant for ſheep 
ſhould keep a large ſtack, he may let the plants remain in 
the ground till he wants them; in that caſe, he may tum 
the ſheep into the field, where they will eat, them quite 
down to the ſtems; and, as the plants ſtand naturally 
above the ground, and by my manner of cultivating them, 
they. are ſtill higher, by being placed on the tops of the 
ge ſheep cannot dirty them, as they do turnips 
when turned into the crops; add to this, that when the 
ſheep have eaten all the leaves, and begin to eat the butts 
or turneps of this plant, they will not rot as turnips do, 
when wounded ; but will certainly keep ſound, even after 
that, for fix weeks or two months: nay, yeſterday, the 


I found ſome, which had been accidentally wounded by 
cows, upwards of three months ago, perfectly ſound, not- 
withſtanding the great quantity of rain which had fallen 


When, the leaves are wanted early in the winter for 


| ſheep, or black cattle, or, the land is wanting for, any 
The repeated horſe-hoeings coſt me two og and 
four-petce an acre, for workmen's wages, excluſiv 


other crop; in either caſe the plants may be taken up, the 
leaves taken off, and the turnips thrown any where upon 
a piece of ſound dry graſs. ground, where they will keep, 
and be ready for ſheep in the ſpring; but this work is at- 
tended with ſome trouble and expence, the roots being 
vere rap in the ground. N 
The latter end of December, and in January, the plants 
begin to throw out freſh ſhoots, which are to produce the 
ſeed ; and, when they begin to do ſo, all the leaves of 
the preceding year fall off, being firſt greatly decayed ; 
and as the leaves, in October and November, are really 
'very numerous, .and afford a large quantity of food for 
cattle, it is well worth the trouble to take them oft 1 
fore they begin to decay; and, when this is judieioul) 
done, the trouble is very little. 1210 5 
The method which I would recommend is, that fre 
men be ſent into the field, each taking one row belor 
him, and, as he pulls off the leaves, laying 83 
the ridge between the turnips; when theſe two 7 5 G 
are finiſhed, or as many as may be thought neceſſary, ' 
one horſe, or more, be brought with a pair of cleeves b 


# 


on his back; let him be placed in the furrow, dae the 
two rows; and, as he paſſes along, the i n ſuch 
cleeves, which may be moſt eonyementy done, from fr 
a diſpoſition of the buſineſs, without anf Wulf © © 
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turnips in the rows. 


| 


* * . =» 


* hers extenſive crops of 'thele- plants are raiſed, ix-will | 


be very uleful to collect all: the rote, whether left in the 


ho 


field by ſheep, or otherwiſe ſeparated, ind mix them with | 


eaps of earth, where a putrefactive fermentation" will 
— commence, by which the eatth will be ſtrongly 
impregnated with volatile and fixed ſalts, and will then 
de an excellent manure; and, indeed, all ſucculent vege- 
tables will contribute to the ſame end, under the like 
treatment. oa 3 « 7 2 33 bo 1 | 
\ I muſt beg leave in this place juſt to mention, for the 
conſideration of the ſociety, and which I earneſtly recom- 
mend to be tried by mariners, another uſe, to which, 1 
think, this plant, may be converted, which is ſtill of more 
importance, than any which [I have yet named. 
We loſe more men in the beginning of a war in the 
navy, as I have been informed” by the navy-ſurgeons, by 


— OS 


; . 1 Mn. 
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in the ſame manner as the turnip<cabbage leaves have F* 6 
ready been deſcribed to do. 


1 * 
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of uſing this plant, would be to allot one whole field to 
the culture of it; proportioned in ſise to the ſtock intended 
to conſume the produce; and in September or October, 


and evening, and then lodge them on any piece of graſs 
or fallow, which may want improvement, to which they 
will greatly contribute by emptying themſelves upon it; 
and thus continue turning them into the boorcoſe field, 
till- they have eat all the luxuriant leaves; then let de 
plants reſt a month, and there will be another erop: By 


having two ſmall fields under this crop, a floek of ſtore- 


ſheep might be maintained a whole winter at-a very fmall 
expence ; for whilſt the produce of one field would {be 


the ſcurvy,” than by the enemy, which is. attributed to conſuming, the other would be coming on 
their ſudden chinge of food. From freſh proviſions and j This method occurred to me from an accident, which 


* 


vegetables onſhore, the men are at once brought to ſalt 
„„ 9% 0007 Hehe gg Ken 

The turnip of this plant, I am inclined to believe, 
would keep three or four months on ſhip- board, perhaps 


longer 3 but the navy-ſurgeons have told me, that if it 


would keep ſix weeks, it would fave the lives of many 
men. Something has been ſaid on this ſubject before, in 
a pamphlet intitled, Hints on Huſbandry, in a letter to 
the Dublin ſociety, printed by Flinn, in Caſtle-ſtreet, 

I canifot diſmiſs this ſubject, without earneſtly recom- 
mending the culture of this plant to the attention of the 
farmer, particularly to ſuch as keep any ſtock ; and, al- 
though the plant is very little known, except in the gar- 
dens of the curious, yet, whoever will cultivate it in the 
way I have here ſet forth, will find himſelf amply repaid 
for his labour; for how comfortable is it, for a man's 
mind to be at eaſe about his ſtock, in the months of ſcar- 
city? Whereas J have every year obſerved, that the far- 
mer's ſtock, particularly ewes and lambs, are turned into 
his meadows to live upon the ſpringing graſs, to the irre- 
coverable injury of the hay-harveſt ; as frequently have I 
ſeen” them upon young clover, to the manifeſt injury of 
1 S enlarge greatly upon theſe injudicious practices; 
but in brief 1 hall | 
culture of this plant generally eſtabliſhed, I ſhall have 
the comfortable reward of knowing that I have been uſe- 
ful to mankind ;' a circumſtance which will be more grate- 
ful to me, than if J had conquered a nabob, or extirpated 
an Indian nation. | TIS * BIT 

December the eighteenth, I cut two perches in length 
of one of the rows of boorcole, which contained 3 A 
one plants; they ly wp one hundred and eighteen pounds, 
which is very near five pounds ten ounces for each plant: 
but I am inclined to believe, that theſe plants will ſucceed 
as well, if they are planted only eighteen inches aſunder 
in the rows. However, at the above proportion, there 
would be feventeen tons and fourteen hundred upon an 
acte. But, if the produce would be the ſame, were the 
plants only eighteen inches aſunder, in that caſe an acre 
would produce, by this culture, above twenty-three tons 
and twelve hundred. VV DOT LW. 


| 


only ſay, that if I thall live to fee the | 


attended my boorcole this year. My-cows' got into the 
field, and preſently devoured: ſome of the leaves of the 
plants; theſe plants have engaged my attention ever ſee, 
and T have the pleaſure to ſee them again in a very luxu- 
riant ſtate. JT 
If any perſon ſhould be able to put this ſcheme in prac- 
tice before I can accompliſh it, I recommend it to them, 
not to let the ſheep paſture ſo long upon the crop, as to 
wound the ſtalks for want of leaves; as too great an in- 
jury to the ſtalks may check the ſucceeding growth; which 
injury, I am inclined to believe, will not happen to the 
plants, at leaſt not in ſo great a degree; whilſt they have a 
17 f 


ſufficient quantity of leaves. 5 abit 
It doubtleſs will be obſerved, that T confine this ſcheme 
to ewes or 'ftore-ſheep': my reaſon for that is; that fat 
ſheep ſhould always have as much food before themg as 
they may chooſe to eat; add to this; that ſheep, when they 
are fat, ate more ſubject to be lame, than ſtore-ſheep to 
which ploughed ground will greatly contribute. 
We ſhall now return to the ſtate of the field; in which 
it was after being manured, and ploughed into ſmall ridges 
of five feet breadth, with the cothpoſt under them in the 
fallow part, and part of the fallow: with the lime and earth, 
and the potatoe ground aided with the lime. 


plough what remained of the ridges of the fallow:manured 


manured with the lime and earth; and that part of the 
potatoe ground which was before deſcribed to be in ridges, 
with turnips *' and that part of the'fallow'before deſcribed 
to be flat, and manured with a double proportion of the 
r I ſowed in the promiſeuous way With turnips 
allo, «4 pe | 324 63132 6 ei aidw 


of each ridge. Hd! 
When the drilled turnips were about three inches high, 
more expeditious than any inſtrument; intending to have 
them ſingled out to about one foot aſunder in the rows : 
but, it being ſo new a work, the women could nt be 
brought to do it effeQually at onee, they apprehending, 
that the whole crop would be loſt, and urging, that the 


one row : under theſe cireumſtances, I co) not get this 
work done quite to my mind this year, as I had, beſtdes 
| this field, two others ſown in the ſame way, amdunting 
in all to about twelve acre. 


BETTS 


three times; and they are excellent for the table. For My turnips ſhould have been ſown at leaſt three weeks 


as the others, yet the ſucceeding crops will, I believe, earlier, | N 2 231909 
The turnips, after being thinned, tecelved the horſe- 


earlier; but the immoderate, and continual rains of the 
preceding winter; involved me ſo much with my ſpring- 
ſowing, that I could not accompliſh my turnip-ſowing 


- 


any other of the cabbage kind. But I muſt not omit to | hoeings much about the ſame time, and diftances, as the 


It may not be improper to obſerve, likewiſe, that, vpon 
the approach ef the ſpring, when they begin to throw out 
Net foots for ſee, If the Targe leaves have not | 
enV for Wititer ute, they will decay and fall off 


og 1 * 
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I F have nat yet tried it, but I believe that the beſt way 


to turn the ewes into the field for a few houts, 8 | 


Upon the fourteenth of July, I ſowed with my dil 
with the compoſt. That part of the fallow which Was 


The drilled turnips filled. only one row along the middle 
FF 


I thinned them by hand, as being much preferable, and 


were ſure there Was already too much ground dome fe | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wo 
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the repeated. horſe-hoeings about fourteen-pence art acre | 
for workmen's wages, excluſive of the horſes, of which I 
generally uſed two, except in very hot days, and then [ 
found three were neceſlary. - 1 
The broad - caſt turnips were carefully thinned by hand, 
when they were about two inches high ; which the women 
did with more courage than they did the drills ; and ſome- 
time afterwards, I hand-hoed them once, and wed them 
twice, 3 | 8 | 
. _ Thinning them by hand coſt me four ſhillings. Hoglog 
them afterwards coſt eight ſhillings, and weeding them co 
me two ſhillings and four-pence. They were ſcarcely 
half an acre ; this expence being therefore doubled, they 
coſt me at the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings and eight- 
pence an acre, over and above the extraordinary ploughing, 
and double proportion of manure, _. | 
In truth, this crop greatly exceeded my expectations, 
being by far the den er had in the broad-caſt way; 
but I attribute their ſucceſs wholly to the thinning them 
by hand; for two, three, four, and often more, turnips 
will be ſo united and interwoven, that it would be im- 
poſſible for the moſt dextrous hoer to ſeparate them; 
whereas the fingers and thumb will preſerve the maſter 
plant, whilſt the others are moſt conveniently drawn from 
it by the other hand of the perſon employed : add to this, 
that there is no labour in which we are more liable to be | 
deceived, than turnip-hoeing. 

In one of my other turnip fields I manured about an 
acre of ground with ſhell marle, which I ſowed in drills 
with turnips in the ſame manner as the former, on the 
ſixteenth of July. 885 | 
- In the ſame field, I manured about half an acre with 
the native earth, which had been expoſed to the weather 
for upwards of two years, which I ſowed likewiſe in drills 
with turnips on the ſixteenth of Jul 5 

Both theſe crops were thinned by Bae and horſe-hoed, 
in the ſame manner as the former. 


2 


| 


| 


Thus we have five experiments in the drill way upon | 


turnips, with different manure. One with the compoſt 
already deſcribed, one with lime, one on potatoe ground, 
aided with lime, one with ſhell-marle, and one with na- 
tive earth; and alſo one in the broad-caſt way, with a 


double proportion of the compoſt, and an extraordinary | 


ploughing, 25 C Sg 
The principal point to be determined by theſe experi- 
ments is, whether ſowing turnips in drills, or the broad- 
caſt way, will afford the heavieſt crop : but the trials with 
the different manures will, I hope, be alſo uſeful. 


„ 


The produce of drilled and broad-caft turnips compared. | 


December the ſeventeenth, I meaſured out three ſquare 
perches of the beſt of the broad-caſt turnips, and alſo 
three ſquare perches of the drilled ; and the produce was 
as follows : . „ 

The three perches of the broad-caſt turnips weighed 
ſixteen hundred weight and one quarter, i. e. one thou- 
ſand eight hundred and twenty pounds ; which, at the 
ſame proportion, amounts upon an acre to forty-three 
tons, five hundred weight, three quarters and ſix pounds, 
i. e. ninety-ſix thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy pounds. 

The three perches of drilled turnips weighed ſeventeen 
hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty-one pounds, 
i. e. one thouſand nine hundred and eighty-one pounds; 
which, at the ſame proportion, amounts upon an acre to 
forty-ſeven tons, two hundred, three quarters, and two 
pounds, i. e. one hundred and five thouſand five hundred 
and ninety pounds. 


. 


| Pounds 
An acre of drilled turnips 47 2 3 2 or 105590 
An acre of broad - caſt ditto 43 5 3 or 96970 
In favour of the drilled We 16 3 14 ID 8620 


Thus we ſee, that, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
proportion of manure, and. the extraordinary ploughing, 
which was afforded to the broad-caſt turnips, the drilled 
crop, . with intervals of five. feet, produced the greateſt 
quantity upon an acre, by three tons, ſixteen hundred, 


2 . 
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The drilled turnips in my other fields were, very large, 


regular, and even crops, as many gentlemen ſaw during 
their, growth. I e 

Thoſe ſown on the acre manured with the ſhell-marle 
were very near, as good as the reſt—thoſe ſown on the 
potatoe ground were not near ſo large, but were regulat— 
thoſe ſown on that part of the fatlow-ground which was 
limed, were very poor crops—and thoſe ſown on the 
ground manured with the native earth were miſerable, 
The crops in my other fields were all treated in the ſame 
manner as that already deſcribed ; except, that the fal- 
own were broke in September, 1763, inſtead of March, 
1703. | | : | 
It now remains to deſcribe the nature and quality of the 
land, and then to draw concluſions from the various expe- 
riments. 5 | 

The land lies upon a lime-ſtone quarry, which is very 
near the ſurface; and is, naturally, a very ſtrong and 
ſtubborn ſoil, with an infinite number of looſe lime-ſtones 
init. With dry winds, or a parching ſun, the ground unites, 
and is as hard as bricks; moderately wet, it is reducible 
by inſtruments; but, when thorough wet, it runs to- 
gether, and is like brick-clay when tempered. This, I 
repeat it, is the natural quality of the land, and is what 
the writers would call a barren, grey, ſtiff earth, but is 
not quite a clay, | | 2 

I have found repeated tillage, when the land is in a pro- 
per ſtate of moiſture, will reduce it, and diveſt it of its 
natural adheſion. Tillage and manure together render it 
capable of producing any thing ; as, I believe, ſuch agents 
will do upon any land, provided it can be kept moderately 
dry. The fields, which I had under turnips and cab- 
bages, have been in appearance all the ſummer a fine loam, 
and really bore the complexion of very fine land, abſtracted 
from the rich appearance of the crops. | | 

I recommend to the practice of all perſons, who may 
have ſuch land as this to work upon, never to harrow the 
fallows before winter, but as early as may be in the ſpring, 
and during the working the fallow in the ſummer, but 
not. to leave more than one day's ploughing unharrowed, 
but rather harrow in the evening what has been ploughed 
in the morning, and then the harrow will reduce it ; but 
if the ploughing is continued for two days, without any 
harrowing, the harrow will have no more effect upon the 
land, than it would have upon bricks, unleſs it be moi- 


ſtened with rain; in which caſe it will be reducible, as, 
it may be remembered, I deſcribed the potatoe ground to 


have been reduced, after rain which fell on the twelfth of 


Concluſions to be drawn from the preceding experiments. 


Theſe experiments prove gardens to be no more than 
farms in miniature, under an extravagant expence of cul- 
ture; ſince we can with the plow raiſe more tons of the 
larger kinds of garden vegetables for twenty ſhillings, 
than by the ſpade for as many pounds: and indeed, I do 
not ſee, why moſt of the ſmall ones may not be raiſed in 
the ſame way. | 


ſt-caſt : 
thirdly, 


whereas, 
voidable, | 


he ſucceeding crop, particu- 
of the ſucceeding p; Fond is 


in the broad - caſt 


e ” 


left, after drilled turnips, in 


ng crop, than 
To theſe advantages and 


three quarters, and fourteen pounds weight. 
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them for black cattle, which is highly neceſſary, even 
when they are ſmall, nay more ſo, for cattle are ſometimes 
choaked with a ſmall turnip. A man will be near as long 
ſlicing a ſmall turnip as a large one, and will make no dil- 


patch; whereas, my men and boys now ſlice for me every 
evening about nine hundred en in an hour; which is 
a taſk upon them after night-fall, except on Saturday 
nights; then they ſlice double the quantity. 1 
As it ſeems to be a paradox to ſay a man will ſlice a 
large turnip as ſoon as a ſmall one, it may be proper to 
explain it to the reader. The man is in danger of cutting 
his hands when he is licing a ſmall turnip; but in no 
ſuch danger with a large one: and, beſides that, one ſlice 
of a large one contains more food, than two or three whole 
ſmall ones. | + 
Theſe experiments prove, that the potatoe tillage, in 
the manner it is now generally practiſed, is not ſo bene- 
ficial an improvement of land, at leaſt not of ſtrong ground, 
as is generally imagined; although there is a greater con- 
ſumption of dung than in any other axon 4 | 
The experiment with the lime, upon the fallow ground, 
proves lime to be an inſufficient manure, for the high im- 
provement of lime-ſtone ground. There are fo many ad- 
vocates for lime as a manure, that it is adventurous to ſay 
any thing againſt it ; but, I hope, the reader will obſerve, 
that I pronounce upon it, as being inſufficient, ** for the 
high improvement of lime-ſtone ground,” I have tried 
lime in another field of my farm, in which I ſowed wheat, 
and my ſucceſs was no better in that than in my turnips: 
and I earneſtly recommend it to every improver, who may 
have favourable opportunities of getting lime, that he try 
it upon a ſmall patch, before he launches into a large ex- 
pence for it; ſuch caution may N ſave him money. 
This advice ariſes from practice; for, I imprudently burnt 
a large quantity of lime, at an expence of nęar an hundred 
pounds, and, 1 truly ſay, I have not received in bene- 
fit as many ſhillings. 11 
The experiment with the ſhell marle, proves that to be 
a very high and excellent manure; for, as it will produce 
turnips upon poor ground, it may be ſafely relied upon for 
any other crop. | FO | 
The native earth proves to be perfectly inſufficient for 
turnips ; though it certainly mends the ground a little, be- 
ſides that it adds to a ſhallow ſoil. 


Accidents and diſtempers. 


Turnips are ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly. In an 
orchard I ſowed two acres with turnip ſeed in drills in 
July laſt. They were invaded by the fly; I had a conteſt 
with them for a fortnight, and at laſt conquered them, 
with a loſs of only four or five perches of my turnips, 
which happened where there were moſt trees. Every 
morning before the dew was off, I had the rows daſhed 
with lime, which was ſlacked every day on purpoſe. This 
lime adhered ſo cloſely to the leaves, when they were wet 
with the dew, that it defended the upper ſides from injury: 
then I found the flies began upon the under ſide of the 
leaves, which I had never ſeen them do before ; however, 
upon this, I was obliged to have the duſt thrown very low ; 
and, whilſt the plants were wet, a great deal adhered to 
them, even on the under ſides: — thus I ſaved my turnips, 
which were as fine a crop as any I had, ſave the four or five 
perches before- mentioned. : 

The upper fide of the turnip leaf, in its infant ſtate, is 
very ſmooth, and on that part the flies always lodge, un- 
leſs they are interrupted ; in that caſe they will deſtroy the 
Plants by wounding the under fide, which is not ſo inviting 
to the inſect as the upper, it being a little rough, though 
not enough to protect it from them. | 

he greateſt inconvenience I found in this work was, 
that every little ſhower of rain waſhed off all the lime, 
and then the work was to begin again; ſometimes I re- 
Peated it three times a day: however, it will be found to 
anſwer well, but it requires to be done with care. 8 
[ have, by the ſame method, ſaved lucerne, which is 
als ſubject to be deſtroyed by the fly, upon its firſt com- 
diſcovered laſt ſeaſon three diſtinct ſpecies of the turnip 
ol (if I may fo, call It one of them is black; it ſeems to 
op like a ſſea, and reſembles it exactly. The ſecond js a 


. 
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effect. I am led to believe, that bullocks m 
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upon which ate two ſmall white ſpecks; and the Ifen is 
of an oval fotm., The third is like a domeſtic fy, Hitt not 
by a fourth part fo large. 5 NED mY 
The turnip-cabbage is ſubjeQ to the ruſt, or mildew. 
In my orchard 1 had ſome plants put out, at different A. 
tances, for experiments; they grew very well for a time, 
but they were all inſected with the ruſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the trees ſuffered moſt. In my field I could find but three, 
which were injured by this diſtemper. This ſeems, to 
prove, that they require an open expoſure ; and therefore 
they better ſuit the purpoſe, for which I have recommend. 
ed them, )) 
Turnips, cabbages, turnip-cabbages, and boorcole, ate 
food for black cattle and ſheep. r ma 
A ſheep, I find, will conſume about twenty pounds 
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＋ 
turnips in twenty-four hours, provided they are ou * 


as many as they can eat, which ſhould always be allowed 
to fat Kae : but as ſheep vary in ſize, ſo I preſume will 
they conſume more or leſs food. 8 5 
An acre of turnips, of forty- ſeven tons to an acre, will 
maintain one hundred ſheep fifty- two days, allowing each 
ſheep twenty pounds a day. My ſheep weigh about twenty 
pounds a quarter. | mary 

In the month of November laſt, I 
to ſome pea-ricks, which I had erected on purpoſe 
them, of which they eat with great eagerneſs; but I 
they affect them in the ſame manner as they do horſes, 
when given-to them new; for the ſheep, I apprehend, 
from violent cholicks, which, I conceive, the peas gave 
them, were ſeized with ſtrong convulſions; and in this 
way I loſt ſix of them, in a few days, before I conſidered 
what could be the cauſe: but having examined the inteſ- 
tines of every one of them, and finding no ſymptoms of 
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ave my ſheep accely 


any other diſeaſe, I was led to draw the above concluſion ;_ 


and what ſeems to confirm my opinion is, that I have not 
loſt one ſince I took them from the peas. If other perſons 
have not met with the like accident, who have fed their 
ſheep with new peas, it ſhould ſeem that turnips and peas _ 
together do not agree with ſheep. However, that is a fact. 
which I ſhall ſoon be able to determine, for I ſhall admit 
the ſheep to the. peas again to-morrow, which will be the 
twentieth of February ; a ſeaſon in which it is imagined 
we may ſafely | peas of the preceding year to horſes, 
and therefore, I conceive, there can be no danger in giving 
them to the ſheep: but, if they ſhould be affected as they 
were before, I think there cannot. remain a doubt, t i 
the peas and turnips diſagree in their ſtomachs. And ners 
[ ſhall leave a ſpace to add to my report hereafter. 
Now, the fiſteenth of March, the ſheep have been ever 
ſince at the peas, and I have not loſt one. ara Med, 
Of cabbage, and turnip-cabbage, a ſheep, of about 
twenty pounds a quarter, will conſume about fifteen pounds 
a day. An acre, at that rate, will maintain one hundred 
ſheep about thicty-four days. The cabbage, and turnip- 
cabbage, are a firmer and more ſubſtantial food than 
turnips, . 
I have fed a cow this winter upon turnips, and T have 
now two bullocks which ate ſtall- feeding upon turnips 
alſo, It is computed that they weigh between four and 
five hundred weight each; and I find by experiment, that 
they each of them eat about two hundred and fixteen' 
pounds in twenty-four hours; which is, therefore, about 
half their own beef-weight; from hence we may, with 
reaſon, imagine a beaſt will eat every day of turnips, at' 
ſtall- feeding, about fifty-ſix pounds for every hundred 
ay, of beef he may contain. FTE e 
ne of the bullocks was put up miſerably poor from 
the plough, for an experiment, on the fourteenth of De- 
cember: he took kindly to the turnips; and on the 
(ixteenth I began to give him, with his turnips, pea- 
flower, to the amount of eight pounds every day; and I 
find he is greatly Hes | but he will not be beef; 
though I am very inclinable to think, that if he had been 


put up ſix weeks ſooner, in April, he would have been 


ood beef, This experiment I ſhall repeat next year. 

3 induced me to mention it here is, that ſome other 
perſons may perhaps tiy it next” winter, and, if they 
ſhould, 1 ſhall be much obliged by their re ort of 124 

ay be profit: 
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{mall degree larger, and very diltinguiſhably has wings, | 


ably fed with peas, beezule horſes, and pigs, mine very 
faſt upon them, SY CU MOD 1390 THOF DNE 2727 99 9925 
When 


When the cattle are firſt put to tirnips they dung but 
little, the turnips going off chiefly by urine, the quantity 
of which is really incredible; but, after ſome time, they 
- dung, more; and, from a whitiſh colour, the dung re- 
ſumes the natural colour, and is of the common firm- 


neſs. I allow each of the cattle ſeven pounds of hay 
every day, and I do not find that they eat fewer turnips 
on that' account; the reaſon, I believe, is, that the 
hay makes them more eager for the turnips. They refuſe 
water. 

To each of my cows, and ſtore-cattle, I allow ſeventy- 
two pounds of turnips a day, and a little ſtraw, thirty-ſix 
pounds being what I find a moderate-ſized beaſt will eat 
at a meal. To my plough bullocks I allow the ſame 
quantity of turnips, with as much ſtraw as they can eat ; 
but I forbid their having the turnips till they have been 
unyoked about an hour, and after they have eat ſome 
ſtraw; as I conceive the turnips are too cold for them | 
immediately after their labour. 

I have lately confined a milch cow four days, and fed 
her with turnips, and I could find no diſagreeable flavour 
in her milk from that food, though I have often heard 
turnips complained of as giving a bad tafte to the milk, 
when cows are fed with them. Query, whether it might 
not ariſe from the leaves of trees falling upon the turnips ? 
Leaves of trees always ſpoil the milk when cows eat 
them, —Here follow, 


Calculations upon the ſeeding black cattle with turnips and 
| cabbages. 


Suppoſe four cows or bullocks, of four hundred weight | 
each to be ſtall- fed upon turnips, allowing each beaſt two 
hundred and fixteen pounds a day, an acre of forty-ſeven 
tons would maintain them one hundred and twenty-one 
days. Indeed a larger ſtock ſhould be put up, or heavier 
cattle, as the turnips will not keep ſo long. 

Suppoſe ten dairy cows to be maintained upon turnips, 
allowing each cow ſeventy-two pounds of turnips a day ; 
at this rate, an acre of forty-ſeven tons will Keep them 
one hundred and forty-ſeven days. All cattle, fed in this 
manner, ſhould have about ſeven pounds of hay a day al- 
lowed to each. | | | 

The fat cattle eat about one hundred and a half of cab- 
bages a day; therefore an acre of twenty three tons will, 
at that rate, maintain four bullocks, of four hundred 
weight each, ſeventy- ſix days. | 

When fed with cabbages, they dung more, and make 
leſs urine, than when they are fed with turnips, and will 
drink a little water. 

Hence I am induced to believe, that cabbages are a bet- 
ter food for cattle than turnips. I am fully perſuaded near 
as many tons may be raiſed upon an acre, with proper 
ſeed and good management; but they will coſt five or fix 
ſhillings an acre more, | | 

There remains one general obſervation to be made, and 
which I imagine contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the 
abovementioned crops, viz. that we had for theſe ſpecies 
of crops, very ſeaſonable and fine rains. From the ſixth 
of July, on which day I began to put down my cabbage- 
plants, to the firſt of December, both incluſive, we had 
ſeventy days, in which there was, more or leſs, rain; 
and the latter end of Anguſt, and beginning of September, 

the heavieſt dews that I have ſeen, From the ſixth of 
July to December the firſt, both incluſive, were one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven days; fo that we had but one 
hundred and ſeven dry days, many of which, I ſee by my 
kalendar, were cloudy and inclinable to rain. 
« Land, ſays an Eſſex farmer, cannot be brought into 
too good tilth for ſowing turnips : they require a deep, 
looſe, well-wrought mould; and to effect this, diſcreet 
plowing and harrowing is the beſt way. I ſay diſcreet, 
becauſe one plowing, properly timed, is worth three that 
-are out of time. It is a maxim in huſbandry, that ſome 
land cannot be plowed too much; but we ſhould add, at 
proper ſeaſons and intervals, or an ignorant farmer might 
ruin himſelf, and yet think he had followed the directions 
that were given him. 
& A light land requires leſs plowing, as well as leſs 
nicety in the times of plowing, than a ſtiff heavy ſoil; and 
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plowings will often do it; whereas - clayey foil will re: 
quire three or four, bejbre it is — * in order. - 
An early plowing will greatly forward the getting a ſtiff 
ſoil into order: the month of April ſhould be the lateſt that 
ſuch, when intended for turnips, ſhould; be turned ug. 
It may then lie till the beginning of- June, when it ſhoulg 
be harrowed down with loaded harrows to break the clods. 
and immediately croſs-plowed : about a fortnight after this 
it ſhould be plowed for the laſt time, and immediately croſs. 
harrowed and ſowed out of hand with the turnip-ſeed 
pretty thick, and ſcratched with a light harrow to cover 
the ſeed, LE 2 
Light lands, as I ſaid before, may do very well with 
two plowings, one in the ſpring, and the other juſt before 
ſowing at Midſummer. 6:8 8 
„ look upon it that turnip- ſeed cannot well be ſown 


get above ground, much is often deſtroyed by the fly, 
was ſowed thick, require but little thinning by the hoe. In 


tity of ſeed, than to have to ſow three or four times over, 
as J have been often obliged to do, till I practiſed this me- 
thod of ſowing thick, which generally ſucceeds very well 
with me. | | | 

The beginning of July is the time in which J, for the 
moſt part, ſow my turnip-ſeed; in this matter the grand 
affair is to hit it off, ſo that the turnips do not grow flicky 
or ſpongy before the winter, and yet are forward enough 
in their growth to reſiſt the froſts, &c. and be fit food for 
the cattle in the winter, or in the ſpring. 

„To have a good and profitable crop of turnips, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould, at proper times, be hoed, 


ſet them out at a proper diſtance. | ; 

The proper time for the firſt hoeing, is when they have 
put forth their fourth leaf, and the ſecond hoeing ſhould 
be in about three weeks afterwards : twice is, in peneral, 
enough, unleſs a very following rainy ſeaſon ſhouſd come 


firſt ſun-ſhine weather, to give them a third hoeing: this, 

indeed, is often neglected, but I always found it pay well, 

by the thriving condition it put my crop in. 
„As to the diſtance at which the plants ſhould. ſtand 


the turnip; but it ſhould be never leſs than one foot, nor 
is there occaſion for its being more than two : about ſixteen 
or eighteen inches is a proper diſtance for the common tur- 
nip we generally ſow about me. 5 
« If the ſoil, on which the turnips grow, is light and 
dry, the moſt profitable way is to feed your ſheep on them 
in the ſpot where they grew ; but if the ſoil is heavy and 
Riff, it is beſt to have them pulled, and carried in tum- 
brils on to ſome dry paſture, or on any dry field you want 
to mend; for was you to feed them on the land, one half 
of them, at leaſt, would be rolled in the dirt, trodden un- 
der foot, and ſpoiled, £ 
Land cannot be too rich, or too well dunged, for 
bearing turnips ; and this will bring them forward, and 
make them eſcape the fly better ; for when once the leaves 


is therefore certainly beſt to encourage them in their growth, 
and bring them as ſoon as poſſible out of danger- __ 
„When my young crop of turnips have come up, and 
I have been fearful of the fly, I have frequently ſown 9V& 
them wood aſhes, and ſometimes ſoot : theſe have been 0 
great ſervice, eſpecially if gentle rains followed, as neither 
the flies nor ſlugs choſe afterwards to touch them. © 
[ muſt obſerve, that this is no ſafe remedy, if the _— 
is dry and hot, for aſhes being of a hot nature, will the! 
be apt to burn up the crop. 5 in 
« As to the flugs, the beſt way of deſtroying _ 
dry weather is with a light roller: this cruſhes and light 
them, and does the crop ſervice, eſpecially if it is dure 
land; for it preſſes the particles cloſer, ſo that th® . . 
in the earth is not ſo ſoon exhaled by the ne t . + 
conſequently, the young turnips do not ſo ſoon ule | 
continued drought. | | ' 5 rake is 
« Itis Frans. = neceſſary to obſerve, that {ur Ip 
beſt for hoeing turnips in, as then neither the Werd 


it is alſo ſooner brought into good tilth : two well-timed 
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| the turnips that are cut up are apt to grow 284. 4 In 


* 


too thick, for it ſeldom all comes up, and of what does 
and ſlug; ſo that the plants ſometimes, though the ſeed 


fact, I think it better at firſt to beſtow an additional quan- 


not only to kill the weeds, but alſo to thin the plants, and 


on, when it will be proper to take the advantage of tbe 


one from the other, that muſt be regulated by the ſize of 


become rough, the fly does not chuſe to touch them: it 
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r 
ic 1 liont eravelly or Tandy ſolls, the feed of tutnips may] ee find it then the beſt way, to have my turnips Pulſed 
be ene — i uk clayey land: in the firſt | before they are giben to my ſheep ; they go much farther, 
it may be pretty well Harro wed in; in the latter, it ſhould | and do them more good. 
| | bo ſlightly ſcratched with a very light ſhort-tined har- | Hut in this method there is one ſeeming inconvenience, 
oh or even only buſti-harrowed 3 as by that means they | which is, that in froſty weather, when the round is hard; © 
will ſooner appear above ground, be ſooner out of danger, I cannot have them pulled z yet this difficulty is very eaſily + 
and thrive better afterwards, the apple of the root -grow- removed, by laying up, at the beginning of the winter, — 
ing almoſt entitely out of the ground, the whole nouriſh- ſufficient ſtore of turnips, ſecuted from Wet; and er 
ment being collected by the tap-root, and by the horizon · ¶expoſed to r . 
tal roots, which iſſue from it on all ſides. | | I chink it worth while to. have a building particularly” | 
« The quantity of ſeed to be ſown on an acre, ſhould be dedicated to this uſe, and find it anſwer well: it is built” 
from two to three pounds, according to its goodneſs z and in form of a ſmall barn, and boarded round. ae e 
many uſe equal qnantities of old and new ſeed, thinking In the beginning of the winter, before the froſt ſets in b 
this method beſt; for the new ſeed comes up firſt, and if [I have a large quantity of turnips pulled, and the dirt is 
the fly takes it, the old ſeed in a day or two ſucceeds, and | carefully ſcraped off them; and, after cutting off the heads 
enerally fares better.. ; | | and tap-roots, I cauſe them to be . laid in my ſtore; 18 | 
GS If a crop of turnips fails, either through any defect in | with this caution, however, that all round the ſides next” | " 
the ſeed, or by the ravages of the fly or ſlug, it is uſual for | the boarding, my men lay ſtraw, to keep out the froſt. f 
the farmer to ſow the ſame land again ; and this, if there 1s The heads, or tops, I give to all my cattle in general; 2 
occaſion, he repeats two or three times, till at laſt he ſe- they are cut off; by which means 1, in fact, ſuffer no 
cures himſelf a crop. For the reaſon above-mentioned, it —_ r od on OO Ine? Het? 
is eſteemed beſt to ſow early, as by that means there will] *I find theſe ſtored turnips a happy reſource when hard 
be time, if the firſt crop fails, to ſow another. weather comes on; then 1 open my repoſitory - and deal ; 
% Turnip-ſeed is very apt to take damage from wet, if it | them out to my ſheep in ſuch a manner that there may be 
zs not covered as ſoon as fown : without this precaution it | no waſte; and as ſoon as the weather breaks, and the earth 
will ſprout prematurely, malt, or mould: by too early a | becomes leſs hard, I reſort again to the helds, and have them 
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for cultivating them in this county is for feeding and fat- 


fold their ſheep on the land where the turnips grew; J 


ever, for the benefit of ſuch farmers as chuſe to practiſe it, 
1 ſhall give one caution ; which is, that they uſe wicker | 


. the great loſs of the owner. 


means the turnips which grow near the hurdles are trampled 


germination the ſeed 18 apt to burſt. an 
« When peas are ſown on a rich mellow earth, they are 
apt to grow rank : in this manner they cover the ground, 
keep the moiſture in it, raiſe a kind of fermentation in the 
ſoil, and make it hollow and porous; inſomuch that when 
the crop has been off, turnips have been harrowed in 
without plowing, and have thriven amain : but there is 
danger in- purſuing ns practice without great caution. 
uieum Ruſlicum, vol. I. pag. 205. Fon. 
N Lane in — time, — a Norfolk farmer, ſown a 
great deal of Jand in turnips, and have applied them with 
great advantage to various uſes; but our chief reaſon 


tening hee. | 5 
4 It is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that they anſwer this pur- 
poſe extremely well : their uſe is too well known to all the 
eaſtern farmers, to be in theſe days controverted. - 
% We have various methods of ſpending them: ſome 


have done this, but it is not a-method I approve of: how- 


Hurdles - for folding their ſheep, which will otherwiſe be 
apt to thruſt their heads through the bars, and, tangling 
themſelves, are by that means often killed in the night, to 


elf, however, it ſhould not be convenient to the farmer 
ta get theſe wicker hurdles, but he ſhould be obliged to take 
up with thoſe made of reft ftuff in form of a gate, let him 
chen be careful, when he has ſet his hurdles, and ſtaked and 
bound them tight, to pull up all the turnips that grow with- 
in two or three feet of the outſide of the fold, and throw 
them over the hurdles for the ſheep to eat within- ſide. 
This will take away any temptation the ſheep may 
have to put their heads through the bars, and they will, by 
that means, eſcape the danger of being ſtrangled,  _ 
Every animal is fond of liberty; and though the ſheep 
will bear confinement, perhaps, better than any other crea- 
ture, yet whoever has ſeen them when firſt driven into the 
fold, muſt have obſerved that they naturally go round the 
hurdles to try to find an opening to get out at: by this 


on, dirtied, and ſpoiled, For this there is'a very eaſy re- 
medy ; let the ſhepherd only pull-up all the turnips that 
grow near the inſide of the hurdles, and all will be well. 
e I obſerved before, that I am not fond of giving my 
ſheep turnips as they grow : I think it much the betrer 
way to have them pulled; by this means they have an op 


portunity of eating the whole root, and my ſtock of winter- | 


fodder goes much farther ; whereas, when they feed on the 
turnips as they grow, they generally ſcoop them' out, and 
leave a hollow ſfiell in the ground, Which, though it may | 
afterwards be forked up, the ſheep will ſcarcely even by 
hunger be induced to touch, as it cannot but be ſoked b 


— —— 
* 


pulled as uſu!. e dens 
« For ſome years I had another manner of ſtoring my 
turnips, which was bydigging adeep pit in a ſandy, diy fiele, 


which being filled with turnips, they kept there very well; 


yet, as this method was ſubject to many inconveniencies, 1 

left it off. 12 . Fa 10 ; : af $93: en bft 7 
I have diſcovered another uſe for the turnip, beſides 

feeding my ſheep, oxen, and cows with it, which I muſt 


mention before I conclude this letter. I find it agtees te- 


thrive on it apace. ads The 4, yilwolls 
« I have ſeveral times tried this, and have often killed 


markably' well with hogs, which will eat of it greedily; and 


fine young porkers that had for many weeks eat nothing 
but turnips boiled in ſwill, or waſh, till we were tender. 
arge hogs, that 


„J have at other times given turnips to 
have been c to fatten, in order to their being killed 
and ſalted for 


cuſtom to give them, for a week or two before they were 
killed, a few buſhels of boiled peas, in order to hatden 
their fat, that it might not boil away in the pott. 
I gave them boiled peas rather than taw, becauſe, hays 
ing been long uſed to eating the ſoft turnip, J found they 
did not afterwards take kindly to the hard, raw pe. 
« Hogs may eaſily be brought to eat raw, unboiled tur- 
nips; but it is much better to boil them when the logs 
are to be fattened ; for, though they will eat enough of 
them raw to keep them in tolerable good plight, yet they 
will not eat enough to fatten them apace.”* _ Muſ.um Rus 
flicum, vol. L: £48. 335+ FF 
1 had laſt winter, ſays an ingenious clergyman of 
Northampton, a piece of turnips intended 
ſheep ; but my method of conſuming them at firſt aſtoniſh- 
ed my neighbours. f | 


kes them off by the fold; but I firſt turned in ſome 


ewes, which greedily devoured all the tops and leaves: 
when they had finiſhed them, I immediately folded my 
ewes * a id ſoy. CI e ahne 
After the leaves were eat off the firſt ſpot encloſe 
by the hurdles, by the ewes, I turned in ee —_ 
which eat with à very good appetite the apples of the 
roots, leaving, however, the lower part ſcooped out in the 
ground : theſe I had forked up, and they were cat by my 
ſtore-ſheep. „ 9 „ 4, 04 31} | 
<© My neighbours were convinced my method was 
right, becauſe I T up and fattened more ſbe 
5 


ſbeep On 
the ſame quantity of land, than they did; yet they begged 


| ve them my; reaſons for this my practice. 

-«« T told chem I would readily.comply with, their zequell, 
and the more ſo as it might be a means of ,tempting them 
to imitate what they ſaw practiſed; with ſucceſs. 


+* 


I would 


y Fg 66 Continuing my diſcourſey-L infarmed; them that many 


years experience, and conſtant obſervations; had gunvinced 


y | me, that if you turn a parcel of ſheep promiſcuouſly into 


the dung, urine, and dirt, from the feet of the ſheep. 
| 92 | 


a field of turnips, the ewes and lambs would immediately 
:*R | \ Attack 


family uſe; and here I was not diſappointed 
in my hopes; they always came on well: but I made it a 


315meavorts - 


for feeding 15 


5 1 UR 


attack the leaves; the fattening wethers would, for the 


moſt part, prefer the apple of the root; and the ftore- 


ſheep, not being nice, would indiſeriminately devour both 


leaf and apple, and even eat the leavings of either of the 


others. 


] farther informed them, that I had frequently ob- 
ſerved, that when a parcel of wethers have been turned 
into a piece of turnips, the farmer, thinking to have no 
waſte, generally kept them in till they have eat the roots clean 
up. But this is very bad hufbandry ; for after the wethers 


have eat the moſt delicious and ſweet part of the root, they 
© loathe the reſt, which is generally gritty, dirty, and ſodden, 
inſomuch that nothing, but abſo 


ute hunger, will tempt 
them to taſte it. In this period they pine, and loſe fleſh ; 
and by the time they are turned into a freſh bite of tur- 
nips, they are but little better than they were at firſt. 
„ The appetite of a beaſt that is fattening ſhould be 
tempted, not palled ; and undoubtedly, ſuch of the ſheep 
as are moſt forward will be moſt delicate; and this deli- 


cacpy, if the farmer is wiſe, he will indulge, as it will 


eventually turn out to his advantage. | 
« Thus, in my manner of feeding turnips, the ewes 


come firſt, becauſe they prefer the leaves; the wethers that 


are to be fattened follow, and make the moſt pure and 
ſweet repaſt ; and the ſtore-ſheep, which are the le 

of any, come laſt, and clear off the remains; at leaſt, as 
"much of them as they ought to be permitted to eat; for I 
do not hold it good to oblige them to eat what are in 


4 half putrefied condition, and ſodden with dung and 


RTE TY 

„ My neighbours were ſo well pleaſed with my reaſons, 
and ſo well convinced by what they ſaw, that they are de- 
termined to adopt my practice; and if any of your readers 
ſhould be of the ſame tnind, it would give me great plea- 
-ſure, as I cannot feel a truer joy than what reſults from 
my endeavours to be of ſervice to my fellow creatures.“ 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. pag. 231. | 


« I laſt year ſowed ſome 4urnips, ſays a farmer near | 


Chelmsford, on near ten acres of good light land. Some 
other buſineſs interfering, prevented my getting them hoed 
in due time, inſomuch that, by the latter end of Auguſt, 


they ſeemed to be almoſt covered with weeds. 


e Being willing to endeavour at recovering my crop, I 
cauſed the field to be harrowed and croſs-harrowed, which 
ſet them out pretty well, and cleared away a great numher 
of the weeds, inſornuch that the turnips got ahead, and 

%%“ J 

« 1 ſend you this for the information of ſome farmers, 
who, when they have delayed hoeing their turnips for a 
few weeks, if the weeds get forward, think they have loſt 
their crop ; whereas, would they adopt this method, which 
has been more than once recommended, they would find 
it anſwer any reaſonable expeQation they could form. 1 
have ſeveral times tried it, and it always ſucceeded with me 
more or leſs, ' The work coſts but little, and the benefit 
reſulting from it is conſiderable. ' I have known farmers 


plough up a crop of turnips which, by harrowing, would 


have yielded them a good return.” Muſeum 4 flicum, 
vol. V. pag. 239. . NG Tone 

J have known many, ſays farmer White of Suffolk, 
who intend feeding off their turnips with ſheep, keep the 


turnips till they are too old to be applied with advantage to 


that uſe. Your readers may give me credit, for I ſpeak 
from experience; and I can aſſure them, that one acre of 
young turnips is of more value for fattening ſheep than 
two acres of old ones, as the wethers you turn in will get 
Meſh and fat at leaſt as faſt again on the firſt as the 
aft, | 33 

« Let this maxim be treaſured up in the farmer's me- 
mory; and let him not at any rate be tempted; for the 
ſake of ſpending a few weeds and graſs on his fallows, to 
keep his turnips till they are of little worth. | 

ce If any of your readers ſhould be incredulous, let 
them try the experiment; it will be but little expence, 
and till leſs trouble, I did fo myſelf before I adopted the 
practice, and was in a very ſhort time convinced: this 
happened ſome years ago, and I have continued this me- 
thod ever ſince.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. II. page 279. 

We ſhall conclude this article with the following letter 


we were favoured with from Mr. Matthew Cox, of Wall- 


hampton, near Limington, in Hampſhire. 


4 


eaſt nice 
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<< 1 have, ſays be, incloſed you a draught of a hoe. 


 plough, . which have found to anſwer very well for hoe. 


ing carrots, and turnips, which may probably be improved 
by ſome, of your ſociety : the following is the particulag 
of its ſucceſs this year, 1766. I took poſſeſſion of the 
farm I live on in April, and going ſoon after to London 
ordered my ſervant to ſow two acres of carrots. with four 
pounds of ſeed ; on my return, I found he. had ſown al 
the ſeed I had left him, being twenty-eight pounds, 1, 
May the carrots came up as thick as ſand on the ſhore, 
The people here being intirely unacquainted with the me. 
thod of hoeing, made my work very tedious, - as I wWas 
obliged conſtantly to attend them, it coſt me ſixteen 
and fix-pence per acre, and the work not half done; 
then harrowed them, &c. according to Mr. Billing's di. 
recions, and in June found ten times too many to come to 
any lize ; but could not get the ſecond hoeing performed 
under one guinea per acre: I then gave directions for thi 
hoe, which I fixed to the common horſe-hoe plough, and 
hoed my two acres in fhye hours with eaſe ; next day 
harrowed them with common harrows. About ten days 
after I harrowed them again, and have kept nine horſes on 
them ever ſince Auguſt, except a quarter of oats in ſeed 
time, 3 FIT 
Whoever uſes this plough will find it anſwer. the fuſt 
hoeing extremely well, as it will Ieave whatever it boes in 
two inches and a half diſtant; conſequently. the ſecond 
hoeing, which muſt be by hand, will be very triſling; 
and often there will be no occaſion for it. I firſt hoe the 
long way of the land, and then croſs it. The. hoe I have 
is bare two inches; .but I find it is too narrow. 1 
0 Plate XXVI. Fig. 5. are the two out · ſides of the 
hoe, which are flat, and ſo go on the out · ſide of the block 
on the common horſe-hoe at A A, Fig. 4. 
5, Goes on a mortice at the bottom of the block, at. 
c, The pin goes through the holes on the flat ſides of the 
hoe at ag and the block AAA. DEER 
4, d, d, The cutting parts two inches and a half wide; 
and leaves a ſpace of two inches and a half 
E, A chain that hooks to a ſtaple on the beam, aud 
Ferns all fteady, I have plougbed ten inches deep with 
is hoe. . 
| F, F, Two bars of iron worked in to the three up- 
rights. e 22 VVV 
I always uſe the harrow belonging to the common 


bhorſe- hoe with the above. I ſometimes fix M. De Vil- 


her's cultivator to the above carriage. I have a field of - 
[twenty-two acres of wheat, in which is ſixteen diſfereot 
Pays of ſowing, preparing the ſeed, and manuriog the 
and. 47 | 
TURNIP-CABBAGE, the name of a ſpecies of cab- 
bage, ſo called becauſe the ſtalk, at ſome diſtance from the 
ground, after riſing of the uſual thickneſs, and in the man- 
ner of thoſe of other cabbages, enlarges ſuddenly to ſuch 
a degree, that it forms a knob of a very large turnip; of 
which likewiſe it has ſometimes the figure, though it is, 


in Nomi more oblong. | | N 
y this. peculiar formation of the ſtalk, or production 
of the turnjp-like knob, together with its being peren“ 
nia}, this ſpecies of cabbage is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
From the top of this turnip riſe a number of leaves, of à 
greeniſh-red, or ſometimes greeniſh-purple colour; whuc 
anſwer to the radical leaves in other plants. They do not, 
though this plant is truly of the cabbage kind, ever clole 
together, and form a compact globular or oblong maſs, 38 
in the common ſpecies ; but keep their erect growth, or 
turn outwards. | 
From among theſe leaves ſpring a number of other iaks 
of which, thoſe that are nearer the extremity, branch, " 
ſend out flower ſtalks, ſpreading horizontally 3 and hor 
that are more in the center, grow ere, and moo 4 
branches. On theſe ſtalks are leaves, ſpringing out os 
nately, and of the ſame colour with the others. 40 
flowers are ſmall and yellow, and ſucceeded by long gn. 


| full of ſeed, of the ſize of that of muſtard, and a light» 


” 
: 7 


Plate XXVI. Fig. 6.1 i 

It may be juſtly doubted, whether or no this * — | 
originally a native of our country; though it 18 1 = 
found growing wild in ſome places near Dover. "the vod. 


128 I . 15 . on 
brown colour. We haye given a figure of this plant 


its general character, which does not agree with genous 


T. R 


genous plants of the ſame kind; from its being unknown 
to the earlier botanic writers, or, at moſt, known only in 
the view of an exotic; and from its being now to be met 
with wild, only in the one place mentioned, it is moſt 
probable, that what is there found was the produce of 
ſeed conveyed originally thither by ſome accident; * 
vyhich has fince propagated itſelf, and ſpread ſpontaneouſly 
as it cafily might, from its perennial nature and extreme 
hardineſs. It is frequently cultivated in gardens, where 
there are collections of vegetables: but, for the moſt patt, 
rather as a curious than an eſculent plant. Though cer- 
taioly, the. turnip, or knob, is at leaſt as wholeſome as 
either any turnip: or cabbage, and is much liked by ſome ; 
and the leaves are alſo thought good by others; but, in 
neral, both ate ſaid to be ſtrong, and ſeldom admitted to 
the table with us. This plant, however, affords ſprouts, 
which, after they have undergone the action of A ſtrong 
froſt, are exceeding good; and may conſequently be had 
at the time 3 others fail. The lying in very ſmall 
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ſeldom, even notwithſtanding Miller's recommendation, 
met with on the table here; though I am well informed, 
thatin fome ef dhe faQtorics in the Eaſt-Indies, ir'bys been 
cultivated' from European ſeed, and is much liked, _ 

Ihe firſt public notice I find taken of this plant, in the 
preſent view of cultivating it for feeding cattle, is in a 
pamphlet publiſhed by the late Mr. North, gardener, near 
Lambeth, who ſpeaks of it, under the article of cabbage; 


— 


| 


| of which he ſays, There are four ſpecies that may be 


cultivated to great advantage for cattle ;z.to.wit, the white 
cabbage, the hardy curled Savoy cabbage, the turnip-cab- 
bage, and the green curled cabbage.” When he comes 
to treat particularly of the turnip-cabbage, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf: Tue tarnip-cabbage is one of the har- 
dieſt roots that grow; and I dare affirm, might be propa- 
gated to great adyantage for feeding ſheep, &c. For in the 
moſt ſevere winter that. I can remember, when cabbages, 
ſavoys, turnips, ' &c. have all been demoliſhed by the ex- 
tremity of the weather, the turnip-cabbages have not been 
hurt. The turnip part grows all above ground, which is 


room, proportionably to the quantity of ſolid ſubſtance, 
and the keeping good much longer than any other ſort of 
vegetable of a ſimilar —_— uw qualities, EY 
hich fit this plant in a moſt peculiar manner for the uſe | root, an 
po 33 Ky is ingeniouſly remarked by Mr. Baker, ſpongy when they are old, as turnips do. The tops may 
in his report to the Dublin ſociety. See the article] be cut off, and given to ſheep, '&c. in the ſpring, and the 
TunkR dir. | | ao tg | roots laid by in an out- liouſe to feed "ow in April and May, 
from Gerard, that there were, in his time, | when no other roots can be had. Sheep are ſo fond of 
b ; "| theſe roots, that they will leave the beſt turnips for them. 


crowned with many large ſmooth leaves, like thoſe of the 
red cabbage, but which grow open like the tops of tur- 
nips. They are a very ſolid juicy root, and do not. grow 


two kinds of this plant; one of which he calls caulora-' 


pum rotunaum, or round rape-cole ; and the other, cau- 


lorapum' longum, or long rape-cole. The difference of 


theſe two kinds conſiſted only in the form of the knob or 
| turnip, as is expreſſed by the names themſelves ; and in 


When they are given to ſheep, they ſhould be cut to pieces; 
but they will eat them faſt enough, tops and bottoms, as 
they are, growing in the fields. After Michaelmas, when 


by 


turnip-cabbages have their full growth, they will weigh 
from four to eight pounds a root.“ 1 

It may be proper here to caution, againſt a miſconcep- 
tion, from the inaccuracy, of an expreſſion of Mr, North's, 


the long kind's ſhooting forth ſmooth indented leaves from 
the turnip part, which leaves the round kind wanted. I 
have here ſent you a ketch of theſe two kinds, according |! rom .Curac 
to the prints Gerard has exhibited of them; and they may in calling the turnip-like part of this plant, a root: for it 
ſerve alſo to give ſome idea of the general figure of the is no more than an enlargement of the ſtalk in that part; 
plant, to thoſe who have never met with it. LEG | being, when the plants are large, ſeveral inches above the 
I have not however ſeen in any garden, nor find any | ground. It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, that Mr. North 
| has 'under-rated the weight of theſe plants; it appearing, 


traces in the late writers, of more than one kind of this | | at e UIGHE PIBNER 3 A + 
plant; ſo that if the round and long kinds, mentioned in = Mr. Baket's account, that ſome weigh fourteen or 
ifteen pounds, This is the firſt notice I find in any pub- 


this manner by Gerard, were really different ſpecies, the | f P 1. t noti 
long is now wa But it ſeems more probable, that this | liſhed work, of this plant's being conſidered as proper for 
feeding cattle : but it appears in the minutes of the ſociety's 


was only a degeneracy of the plant, by means of the farina | 
of the common kinds of cabbage ; as the deviation from | books, that ſome little time before the publication of this 


the round knob towards the plain ſtalk, and the breaking 
out of the leaves from it ſeem to indicate. WL 
If there really were two original kinds, or this difference 
aroſe from a permanent ſeminal variation, it would merit 
attention under the preſent circumſtances to recover them ; 
ſince it frequently happens in correſpondent caſes, that 
where there are two allied ſpecies, the one has qualities 
which fits it to a particular purpoſe in a very ſuperior de- 
gree to the other. This plant was rare in (zerard's time 
in our country; as he mentions his having the ſeed from 
Spain: and indeed it was ſo little known, that he ſays it 
is to be ſown and ſet as cucumbers and melons; and that 
it was then accounted a dainty meat. It did not however 
make its way to the table in common, or even as a curio- 
ſity in gardens, much more at that time than ſince. For 
Parkinſon, who wrote after Gerard, and enumerates many 
more ſpecies of cabbage than his predeceſſor, does not take 
the leaſt notice of it. Tournefort, and moſt of the later 
writers, mention this plant under various names; but they 
do little more with regard to it, than give the name and de- 
ſcription, Miller, in his Gardener's Dictionary, ſays, 
this kind of cabbage “ never varies, for | have cultivated 
it many years, and have not found it to alter. It grows 
naturally on the ſea-ſide, near Dover. It hath a perennial 
branching ſtalk, in which it differs from all other ſpecies. 
I have cultivated it theſe three or four years, and have eaten 
the young ſhoots, after they have been much frozen, when 
they were very ſweet and good; but at other times they 
are very ſtrong and ſtringy. In very ſevere winters, where 
the other ſoits are deſtroyed, this is a very neceſſary plant, 
tor the moſt ſevere froſts do not injure it.” | 
Till lately we ſee, therefore, this plant was only conſi- 


dered, either as a kind of curioſity in botanic, or other | 


gardens, where there were collections of different kinds of 


plants, or as an eſculent herb: but, in this latter view, it 


ſeems not to have acquired any great reputation, as it is ſo 


pamphlet, on the enquiry ſet on foot by the late Mr. Wych, 
concerning a proper food for cattle in hard winters, this 
plant, together with the Chineſe or white vetch, and the 
Syberian medicago, were propoſed to the Committee of 
Agriculture for their conſideration; by a gentleman well 
known to that ſociety ; and this plant was particularly re- 
commended for its hardineſs in the ground, its quality of 
not rotting, though long kept, its nutritive property, and 
the fondneſs which cattle ſhew for it, when offered to 
_ as 15 | | 

; r. Baker, nevertheleſs, whoſe report on this ſub- 
ject to the Dublin ſociety, the A a. will find un- 
der the article TURN IP, muſt have the honour of 
being the firſt who really introduced this plant into 
uſe, as an article of huſbandry. For it was on the 
authority of his judicious experiments, related in that 
report, the ſame gentleman, who formerly recommended 
the turnip-cabbage, as above-mentioned, to the London 
Society, induced them laſt year to offer a premium for its 
culture: and there is no one object of a ſimilar nature. 
hitherto taken into conſideration, either by this ſociety, 
or that of Dublin, which bids fairer for Las of great 
publie utility: as this plant ſeems to anſwer all the ends 
of what was ſought for, with ſo much pains and attention 
in the reſearch ſet on foot by Mr. Wych, after a proper 
winter pabulum (as it was called by him) for caitle in 
ſcarce winters. 4 | 1 
The turnip-cabbage may be cultivated in the manner of 
other cabbages; of which the particulars may be ſeen un- 
der the article CAB RACE. But the ſucceſs Mr. Baker had 


with his method, particularly in relation to the magni- 
go far beyond Mr. 


tude of the turnip, which ſeems to 
North's notion, recommends ſtrongly the trial of that 298 


ner; except that, as he properly rematks, where the plants 
are raiſed in the Pepf⸗ the ſeed ſhould be ſown in 1 0 


very beginning of 


arch; che plantlings, tranſplanted 
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to a proper cloſe bed, as ſoon as they are ſufficiently ſtrong 

to bear it; and the final tranſplantation of them out into 
the field at the diſtances in which they are to grow, ſhould 
not be deferred later than the beginning of June. This 
would both give more time for the plants to become large 

before winter, and a better chance to avoid a total want 
of rain, after tranſplanting; the only accident, except the 

deſtruction by caterpillars, or other inſects, to which this 

kind of crop is ſubject; as the plants bid defiance, after they 

have firmly taken root, to all inclemencies of weather, 

either with reſpect to cold, wet, or drought. | 

It may be inferred from the above particulars, which, 

as we ſee, ſtand on unqueſtionable authority, that, conſi- 
dered as an article of huſbandry, this plant muſt be a very 
valuable acquiſition ; as it is of eaſy culture, and as little 
ſubject to fail by accidents, as any crop whatever: as the 
produce, with reſpect to quantity, is likely to prove, under 
favourable circumſtances, thirty-five or thirty-ſix tons per 
acre, as appears from Mr.!Baker's account: as its produce is 
greatly preferable either to turnips or other cabbages ; being 


much more nutritious, and leſs watery and cold; a fault | 


in the common turnips : as it may be depended on in the 
moſt rigorous and ſevere ſeaſon, when every thing elſe but 
dry fodder fails, and may be taken from the place of 
growth, in cafe of exigence, whenever the ground is not 
covered with a very deep ſnow : and as it is much liked by 
neat cattle, ſheep, deer, and hogs; agrees perfectly well 
with all of them; and fattens them in the moſt profitable 
manner. This is certainly very ſufficient ground of recom- 
mendation, as an object of premium, to the London So- 
ciety ; and it is hoped, will be fo, as a wn of experi- 
ment and trial to thoſe gentlemen, or more liberal kind of 
farmers, who attempt improvements in huſbandry, _ 
I have thus endeavoured to give all the light i can into 
the nature of this plant, conſidered as an article of huſ- 
bandry : but before I conclude, I muſt beg leave to ſubjoin 
a few words reſpeCting it in another view, of ſuch import- 
ance to a particular ſet of men, whoſe health and ſafety 
manifold reaſons recommend to the care of the public, as 
makes it merit. a very ſerious conſideration, What I al- 
lude to is, the intimation given by Mr. Baker, of the pro- 
bability that this plant might be rendered extremely ſervice- 
able to ſeamen in long voyages. As there can be no doubt 
of the juſt foundation of this opinion, it ought to be kept 
in ſight as much as poſſible, till the matter be realized in 
practice, The putrid ſcurvy, ariſing from the eating falt 
proviſions, is the great bane of a ſea-faring life. The num- 


vention of this diſeaſe : and indeed, it has been ſo well 


are almoſt incredible; and, if we conſider the public value 
of lives ſo loſt, both with reſpe& to the national power 
and expence, policy, as well as humanity, bids us liſten to 
every feaſible propoſal for mitigating this evil. The uſe of 
vegetables in the diet along with the ſalt-beef or pork, is 
well known to be one of the moſt effectual means of pre- 


underſtood, that great quantities of cabbages, &c. have 
been ſent off to the fleets cruiſing in the bay, or elſewhere 
within reach, to the great relief and refreſhment of the men. 
But this ſpecies of cabbage, abounding more in the ſaccha- 
rine juice than the other kinds, would be a more efficaci- 
ous preventative or palliative of the ſcurvy ; and the ſolid 
compact texture of theſe turnips, which makes a conſider- 
able weight, lye in a ſmall] compaſs, together with theit 
repugnance to that putrefaction, to which other turnips, 
cabbages, &c. are quickly diſpoſed, renders it practicable 
to keep them on ſhipboard, in any climate, for many. 
months; provided they be preſerved from the acceſs of any 
extraordinary degree of moiſture. _ 1 , 
If this plant ſhould be, therefore, generally cultivated 
in the n and conſequently produced at a very cheap 
rate, as Mr. Baker has ſhewn, that betwixt thirty and 
forty tons may be obtained by an eaſy method of culture, 
in one year, from one acre of ground, they might be pur- 
chaſed at a much cheaper rate than any other article of 
proviſion at preſent in uſe for the victualling ſhips. _ . 

This ſeems to be an object very well worth the con- 
ſideration of the India company; as it might be a means 
of preventing that delay and ill ſucceſs of ſome voyages, 
which ariſe from the ſickneſs of the men; and it is attend- 
ed with no difficulty, but what regards the ſtowage. For 
the plant being already cultivated in ſome of the factories 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where it ſucceeds as well as here, and 
conſequently might in all the others, as no climate or ſea- 
ſon appears injurious to its growth, it might be procured 
at a proportionably cheap rate, as well for the ſupply of 
the homeward as outward bound ſhips : and indeed, con- 
ſidering the nature and ſtate of the proviſions on board 
ſhips returning from India, it would undoubtedly be pecu- 
liarly 0 in that caſe, Muſeum Ruſflicum, vol. VI. 
pag. 49. "$i ot ras LG An 
TURPETH, a ſpecies of the convolyulus or bineweed. 
See the article BINEWEED, 

TWIFALLOWING, or Twyr ALLowiNG, plough- 
15 the ground a ſecond time, which is generally done in 

une. ä 
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bers diſabled or carried off by it, particular] y in time of war, 
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"ALE, low ground; a valley. . | 
N VAN, an inftrument to winnow corn. See the 
article THRESHING | | 
VASCULIFEROUS PrLanTts, ſuch whoſe ſeeds are 
contained in veſſels divided into cells. 
VAT, or Far, a veſſel for holding wine, ale, beer, 
cider, &c. in the time of their preparation. 
UDDER, that part of a cow, mare, ewe, &c. where 
the milk is prepared, anſwering to the breaſts in women. 
VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, conſider- 
ed as capable of growth, i. e. all natural bodies which have 
parts organically formed for generation and accretion, but 
not ſenſation. | TE Hb (OT OP 
| Vegetables, according to the analyſes made of them by 
chemiſtry, are diſtinguiſhable into two grand tribes, the 
acid and the alkaline ; the firſt affording .a volatile acid, 
and the ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry diſtillation : 
thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, ſorrel, 
mint, balm, &c. afford an acid ; but 22 onions, horſe- 
radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. afford an alkali, which, 
rectified, is hardly diſtinguiſhable from that of animal 
ſubſtances, ſo as nearly to reſemble the ſpirit and ſalt of 
hartſhorn. E 3 9p 
_ VEGETATION, the act whereby plants receive their 
nouriſhment and growths ; of which, three principal func- 
tions are underſtood, viz. nutrition, increaſe, and gene- 
ration. 3 5 
From Scripture we learn, that the earth has been en- 
dued, from the beginning, with a certain ſeminal virtue 
to produce plants; which virtue, proceeding from God, 
was not confined to the firſt production of things, but ex- 
tends likewiſe to all future conſequences of times ; and this 
faculty which the earth has of producing plants, is from 
this commandment of the Almighty: Let the earth 
bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whofe ſeed is in itſelf upon the 
earth; and it was ſo.” Gen. i. 11. 
Philoſophers aſk, what can be that virtue the earth is 
ſaid to be endued with, if it be only an inherent quality 
whereby it produces, naturally, all forts of plants, with- 
out the concurrence of ſeed ? or if a ſeminal virtue (or 
ſeed) muſt be adminiſtered to it ? Some follow the firſt opi- 
nion, for this reaſon, that earth dug up from a great depth 
and put into pots, after a ſet time or ſeaſon, produces ſe- 
veral ſorts of plants of itſelf without ſeed ; but though this 
opinion be approved of by many, it has not, however, the 
leaſt appearance of probability on its ſide ; for who (con- 
ſidering with attention the progreſs of nature, ſees the 
marvellous mechaniſm of the organs of plants, the whole 
texture of their internal as well as external parts) could be 
perſuaded to attribute it to a heavy and indigeſted maſs of 
clay or earth: therefore, it is more rational to ſay, that 
plants have their origin from ſeeds, which being taken 
from the firſt plants, have propagated their ſpecies by the 
Creator's will, as far as our times, and will continue to 
do ſo (particularly where they are natives) to the end of 
the world, | ; | 
The ſun, rain, the exhalations of the earth, and the 
reſt of the exterior cauſes, are capable to excite a certain 
motion or fermentation in the boſom of the earth; but un- 
leſs there be a ſeed which contains already the conforma- 
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tation; never ſuch fermentation or triotloti can give origin 
to the plant; therefore, we have great teaſoh to think, 
that all plants have their origin from ſeeds, actually or po- 
tentially, ſince the firſt rudiments of a plant can be diſco- 
vered no where elſe, nor by the naked eye, nor even by 
the help of a microſcope; ſo that the ſeed contains not on- 
ly the coarſer matter of the plant, with its organical parts, 
which have the ratio of a body, but likewiſe a certain ſpi- 
rit, that is, an active and vegetative ſubſtance, which thay 
be called the ſoul of the plant. Although, in ſottie man- 
ner, it may be ſaid to ſleep in the grain or ſeed, yet when 
excited to motion by the heat of the ſun, the warmth of the 
earth, and with rain impregnated with particles of volatile 
ſalts, it thea unfolds its parts and puſhes the embryo plant 
forward. e | ek 

A ſprig or cutting muſt contain in It this ſeminal pro- 
perty; for being ſet at. a proper ſeaſon, it produces a tree 
with all its generative parts; which it would not do were 

it not endued with ſome ſeminal virtues. "x 

This generative or ſeminal faculty, is a power of the ve- 

getative ſoul of a plant, by which it lives and produces 
its likeneſs for the preſervation of the ſpecies : but this fa- 
culty is not diſcernable from the ſeed itſelf, nor from the 
ſpirit contained therein, for as the ſeed is ſaid to be a part 
of ſome ſubſtance, defigned for the production of another 
ſubſtance of the ſame ſpecies, it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh that prolific virtue from the ſeed itſelf, nor 
from the ſpirit contained in it; for after the ſeed is ſown 
and ſoftened by the warmth and humidity of the earth, its 
germ (wherein the plant is contained, as in an epitome) 
. unfolded by a gentle fermentation, and ariſes into à 
plant. 18 0 +: 

That the heat of the ſun and the temperate warmth and 
humidity of the earth, are the firſt principles of vegetation, 
appears from the ſterility or fertility of the ſoil in thoſe eli- 
mates where theſe two principal agents act, or do not act, 
in concert; ſince, in the moſt northern countries, where 
the humidity of the ſoil is exceſſive, and its natural warmth 
is too much concentered, the fermentation of the ſeed be- 
ing made with too much precipitation, and without that 
gradation neceſſary for the eaſy and moſt perfect expanſion 
of the different parts of the plant, thereby they are fruſtrat- 
ed of that ſtrength they ſhould have before they come out 
of the matrix it has been formed in to reſiſt the injuries of 
the air and the inconſtancies of the ſeaſons, it periſhes al- 

moſt as ſoon as it appears on the ſurface of the earth; for 

although the earth has in ſome meaſure, though very im- 
perfectly, acted its part (as it cannot alone, and without 
the aſſiſtance of the ſun, carry the plant to its laſt perſec- 
tion) that tender parent of nature, by the obliquity of its ſi- 
tuation, being reduced to the incapacity of darting its rays 
as favourably and abundantly in thoſe glimates as he does in 
others more happily ſituated, cannot either help the mo- 
ther earth in her pregnancy, nor reRtify what ſhe has left. 
imperfect in her productions, which therefore die almoſt 
as ſoon as nature itſelf is appriſed of their exiſtence. 

Likewiſe in thoſe other climates ſituated quite different 
from theſe where the ſun, by being too profuſe of its in- 
fluences, penetrates the: inmoſt parts of the womb of the 

earth, and by its too violent and too often repeated acts, 
and exalting its ſalts, and evaporating its radical humi- 


tion of the plaat, whoſe parts are unfolded by that ſermen- 
52 | 


dity, cauſes an exceſſive dilation of its pores, a diſunion, 
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and but too often an intire laceration of its generative parts, 
ſo as to render them quite ſteril or barren, and therefore 
incapable to contribute to that fermentation abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the production of plants. 5 
On the contrary, in thoſe happy climates where the 
parts of the earth are ſo ſituated in reſpect to the ſun as to 
de under his moſt favourable aſpect, and expoſed to none 
but his moſt benign influences, it almoſt always continues 
in its natural flouriſhing ſtate, being ſeldom viſited by the 
moſt powerful and penetrating beams of the ſun but at thoſe 
regular and periodical times appointed by nature for its 
pregnancy, when they are neceſſary to excite her fœcundity, 
or to nouriſh and cheriſh her productions when once 
brought forth. | 
Suppoſe our ſeed to have been ſown in this laſt ſoil, and 

ſituation, the firſt things which preſent themſelves to the 
imagination are the ſun and earth concerting together, the 
one by its heat, and the other by ber moiſture, how to rid 
the embryo of that hard tough ſubſtance it is enwrapped in, 
and which is the greateſt obſtacle to the burſting forth of 
jts parts; therefore the earth, which is the firſt agent in this 
. caſe, and which is to do the office of incubation, makes 
uſe firſt of its natural moiſture to ſoften the outer rind or 
huſk, by having it percolated through the pores or pipes of 
the ſaid huſk, whereby they are ſo opened and dilated as to 
facilitate the introduction of the different ſalts appointed to 
operate on the whole ſubſtance of the ſeed, by unfolding 
the different parts it contains, and diſpoſing them ſeverally 
towards aſſuming their reſpeQive forms. Ie 
It cannot be imagined that the earth acts alone in this firft 
operation, that it could direct itfelf to action without the 
concurrence of the ſun, which on this occafion excites, by 
a gentle warmth, the different falts the moiſture of the 
garth is, impregnated with, that they may be capable to 
conquer the ſtubbornneſs of the huſk, by forcing them- 
ſelves into its almeſt imperceptible pores, conquering all 
the obſtacles, and raiſing all the abſtructions which the 
ſeveral ſubſtances may meet with; by this means a free 
paſſage being opened for ſuch a quantity of the moiſture as 
is neceſfary to make a due ſeparation of the huſk from the 
more eſſential part of the ſeed, the ſalts employed in that 
aperation being volatilized or already fixed on that eſſen- 
tial part, leave the huſk filled with nothing elſe but the 
h mpha, which groweth turgid, and being deprived of the 
nouriſhment it received when united to the ſubſtance of 
the ſeed, begins to tend towards its deſtruction. | 
The following procedure in the vegetation of plants is 
exemplified by Malpighi in a grain of wheat ; the firſt day 
the grain is ſown it grows a little turgid, and the ſecundine, 
or buſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places, and the body of 
the plant being continued by the umbilical veſſel to a con- 
glabated leaf (which is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, 
and is what conſtitutes the flour) ſwells, by which means 
not only the gem or ſprout (which is to be the future ftem) 
apens and increaſes, but the roots begin to bunch ont, 

hence the placenta, or ſeed-leaf, becoming looſe, gapes. 
The ſecand day the ſecundine or huſk being broken thro?, 
the tem or top of the future ſtraw. appears on the outſide: 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees ; in the mean time, 
the ſeed-leaf guarding the roots becomes turgid with its 
veſiculz, and puts forth a white down, and the leaf being 
pulled away, you may ſee the roots of the plant bare, the 
future bud, leaves, and the reſt of the ſtalk lying ſtill hid. 
Between the roots and aſcending ftem, the trunk of the 
plant is knit by the navel knot to the flower-leaf, which is 
very moiſt, though it {till retains its white colour and its 
natural taſte. The third day the pulp of the conglobated 
or round leaf becomes turgid with the juice it has received 
from the earth fermenting with its own ; thus the plant 
increaſes in bigneſs, and in its bud or ſtem becomes taller, 
and from whitiſh becomes greeniſh, the lateral roots alſo 
break forth greeniſh and pyramidal from the gaping ſheaf 
which adheres cloſely to the plant, and the lower roots 
grow longer and hairy, with many fibres growing out of 
the ſame ; indeed there are hairy fibres hanging on all 
the roots, except on the.tops, and theſe fibres are ſeen to 
wind about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of 
earth, &c. like ivy, whence they grow curled about the 


— 


latent roots, and then break out into two other little ones. | 


The fourth day the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right 
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and the other three growing larger are cloathed with more 
hairs, which ftraitly embrace the lumps of earth, and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of 
net-work; the conglobate or flower-leaf is now ſofter 
and when bruiſed yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley 
cream; by ſtripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant 
are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe 
outer part is ſolid like a bark, and in the inner more ſoft 
and medullary, The fifth day the ſtalk till riſing puts 
forth a permanent or ſtable leaf, which is green and fold- 
ed, the roots grow longer, and there appears a new tu— 
mour of a future root, the outer ſheath is looſened, and 
the ſeed-leaf begins to fade. The ſixth day the ſtable leaf 
being looſened, the plant mounts upwards, the ſheaf ſtill 
cleaving round it like a bark; the ſeed-leaf is now ſeen 
ſinuous or wrinkled and faded, and this being freed or cut 
from the ſecundine, the fleſh, or pericarpium is found of x 
different texture, the outer part, whereby the outſide of 
the ſeed or grain is heaped up, being more ſolid, - but the 
inſide viſcular and full of humour, eſpecially that part next 
the navel-knot. All the leaves being pulled off, the toots 
torn, and the flower-leaf removed, the trunk appears, 
wherein, not far from the roots, the navel-knot bunches 
out, which is ſolid and hard to cut; above there is a mark. 
of the ſheath-leaf, which was pulled, and underneath, 2 
in an armpit, the gem is often hid; the hind part of the 
plant ſhews the breaking forth of the roots likewiſe, with 
the faded placenta, &c. After the eleventh day, the ſeed- 
leaf as yet ſticking to the plant, is crumpled and almoſt cor- 
rupted; within it is hollow, and about the ſecundine the 
mucus and white ſubſtance of the ſeed being continued to 
the navel-knot, forms a cavity, all the roots becoming 
longer, put forth new branches out of their fides, the ſe- 
cond leaf withers, and its vificles are emptied ; the inter- 
nodes, or ſpaces between the knots, grow longer; new 
. gems appear, and the middle root grows ſeveral inches 
longer. After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown 
much longer, new buds break out at the firft knot, and 
little tumours bunch out, which at length break out into 
roots. 

D Thus, according to Malpighi, in this ſhort ſpace of 
time, the plant paſſes through all theſe various changes and 
mutations, which, though his obſervations may be real as 
here repreſented, yet it does not happen with ſuch celerity 
in all ſorts of plants, though in ſome kinds all theſe varia 
tions may come to paſs in a ſhorter time. | 

The plant carried thus far, it ſtill wants food for the 
future preſervation of its vegetative life, which being de- 
prived of ſuch nutriment, it cannot exiſt; of which na- 
turalifts are ſo ſenſible, that their common opinion is, that 
water is the great vegetable food, which they endeavour to 
confirm by repeated experiments, eſpecially by that made 
on a ſprig of baum, mint, &c, which being ſet in a phial 
of pure water, without any mixture of earth, grow an 
put forth roots, leaves, and branches; without conſider- 
ing, that thoſe forts of plants being of a ſhort duration, 
the juices which they have received from their mother 
earth in their firſt formation circulating through their vel 
ſels, being continually recruited by the ſalts the water they 
are ſet in is impregnated with, together with thoſe they re- 
ceive comtinentty From the ambient atmoſpbere, are more 
than ſufficient for the ſupport of their ſhort life in the wa 
ter, which ſubfiſts no longer than that the water continues 
to ſupply them with ſalts, of which when once exhauſted, 

it grows viſcous, obftruQts the pores of the veſſels, an 
hinders thereby the admiſſion of ſalts even from the atmol- 
phere, imbecillitate by degrees the functions of the vege* 
tative ſou), which being forced for ſome time to feed on its 
own ſubſtance, becomes at laſt enervated and Apen 
whereby the plant withers and dies for want of food, _ 
the water is changed before it comes to the Jaſt period 
| which appears at its growing offenſive to the ſmell ; even 

that precaution becomes uſeleſs, at leaſt for the greateſt me 

Thoſe ſalts the water is impregnated with, being | the 

rozeneous to thoſe which enter into the compolition 1 

juices, which circulate through the veſſels of the plant? 

have ſoon, by diſordering the w 


hole frame of that mecha- 

niſm, procured the extinction of the plant. 9 8 ths 
The great quantity of oleaginous particles thoſe e 

plants are compoſed of, which keep their pores e 


angle with the ſeminal leaf, the laſt roots put forth more, 
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cles, contribute much towards the prodüction of this ph 
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nomenon ; but in plants of a clofer texture, whofe 'pores 


are fo exiguous as not to be forced, büt by 'the i mpetuo- 
ſity of ſalts exalted and volatilized, belt by the warmth of 


the earth and the heat of the ſun, this experiment is of no 


effe ; therefore, water cannot be fimply conſidered as the 
great vegetable food, aithough it has a very conſiderable! 


ſhare in the nutriment of plants: but were it water alone, 


to which vegetables owe their increaſe, there would be no 
need of manures nor changing the kinds. The rain falls 
in all places upon the moſt barren land, as well as on the 
moſt {-rtile ; nor could there be any reaſon why the ſame 


the next, ſince rain ſhowers down nearly alike on the 
earth. | 
 VELLING, ploughing, or cutting up the turf, or up- 
per ſurface of the ground in order to its being burnt. See 
| the article BURNBAKING,. | 2 
VENTILATOR, a machine by which the noxious 
air of any cloſe place (as an hoſpital, jail, ſhip, chamber, 
granary, &c.) may be changed for freſh air. 
. * Thenoxious qualities of bad air have been long known, 
though not ſufficiently attended to, in practice; but it is 
to be hoped, that the indefatigable pains taken by Dr. 
Hales, to ſet the miſchiefs ariſing from foul air in a juſt 
light, and the remedy he has propoſed by the uſe of his 
ventilators, will at length prevail over that unaccountable 
ſloth or obſtinacy, which, where particular intereſts are 
not concerned, ſeems to poffeſs the generality of mankind, 
and which rarely allows them to give due attention to any 
new diſcovery. | : EEE 
The ventilators invented by that ingenious gentleman 
conſiſt of a ſquare box, ABCD (plate X XVI. fig. 7. about 
ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; in the middle of 
which is placed a broad partition, or midriff, made to 
move up and down, from A to C, on hinges at the end E, 
by means of an iron rod Z R, fixed to the midriff at Z. 
Another box, of the ſame fize with the former, having 
a like midriff, bar, &c. is placed near the former (fig. 8.) 
with its rod, RZ. Both thefe rods are fixed to a lever 
F G, moveable on the center O; fo that by the alternate 


riſing and depreſſing of the lever F G, the midriffs are alſo 


raiſed and depreſſed alternately, by Which means theſe 
double bellows are at the ſamt time both drawing and 
pouring out the air. . IM | 
That the midriffs may be rendered lighter, they may be 
made of four bars, lengthwiſe, and as many placed acroſs 
them, each about three inches broad, and an inch thick, 
the vacant ſpaces being filled up with thin pannels of fir 
board. | 2 : 


In order to make the midriffs move with greater eaſe, | d 


and without touching the fides of the boxes, there is an 
iron regulator N L (fig. 7.) fixed upright to the end AC 
of the box. As very little air will efcape if the edges of 
the midriff de within one twentieth part of an inch from 
the ſides of the box, there is no heceffity for leathern | 
ſides, as in common bellows. The end A C of the box 
muſt be ſomewhat circular, that it may be the better 
adapted to the riſing and falling of the mi riff ; and at the 
other end of the midriff a flip of leather may be nailed over 
the hinges. 

To the ventilators above deſcribed, eight valves are 
adapted for the air to paſs through ; thefe valves are placed 
at the hinge-end I Q, fig. 8. numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. The 
valve r opens inward, to admit the air to enter, when the 

midriff is depreffed at the other end, by means of the lever 
FG; and at the ſame time the valve 3, in the lower ven- 
tilator, is ſnut by the compreſſed air, which paſſes out at 
the valve 4: but when that midriff is raiſed, the valve 1 
ſhuts, and the air paſſes out at the valve 2. The ſame is 
to be obſerved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8, of the other box; 
fo that when, by the motion of the lever FG, the midriffs 
are alternately riſing and falling, then two of the ventila- 
tors are conſtantly drawing in the air, and two of them at 
the ſame time are blowing it out at their proper valves, the 
air entering at the valves 1, 3, 6, 8, and paſſing out at the 
valves, 2,4, 5, 7- To the ventilators, before the valves, 
is fixed a hook QMM (fig. 9.) as a common recep- 
tacle for all the air that comes out of theſe valves, which 
air is conveyed away through the trunk P, paſſing through 
the wall of a building, &c. EY 


| 
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Experiments ow the preſervation of u y bentilition. 
als Well 31.29% Pen irn AG LE da Nit DAN “. 
M. Duhamel cauſed a caſe, or-little granary, of preſer- 
vation, to be made of oak plank two inches thick, ſorm- 
way. At ſix inches from tife 

bottom was a flooring, or ſecond bottorh, of lattice work, 


placed upon joiſts five inches thick, and covered with a 


ſtrong canvas. This ſmall granary was filled quite, full 
field mould yield a large crop of wheat one year, and not 


of good wheat, of which it contained 94 cubic feet, 


Weighing 5040 pounds. It was covered with good oak 


planks, fo cloſely joined, that neither rats, mice, or even 
the ſmalleſt inſets could get in; leaving only ſonie_vent- 
holes, with trap doors, or covers, fitted very exactly to 
them, as mentioned before. „ 
This corn, laid up without having been dried at all by 
fire, was not ventilated more than ſix days in a yeat, 
which was ſufficient to keep it ſo well that the beſt judpes 
allowed it to be as good as could be. Even when the bel- 
lows had not been worked for ſeveral months, the corn 

was ſtill allowed, by good judges, to look and ſmell per- 
fectly well: but they objetted, that it did not handle well, 
that is, that there was ſome little dampneſs in it. The 
bellows were worked for half a day, and this objection was 
% 1 ̃ ͤrÄ 055 10 th 
This wheat was old, and had been as well dried as any 
corn generally is in a common granary: therefore it be- 
ing ſtill damp, at the end of a confiderable time, ſhews 
the neceſſity of taking away the ſuperfluous moiſture, and 
of reducing our corn to the fame degree of dryneſs, as that 
of the hotteſt countries, in order to, preſerve it in great 


bodies. | | 
Experiment on ninety-four cubic feet of wheat, 
In May, 1743, rden cubic feet of wheat were 
put into one of the little granaries before-mentioned. It 
was of the harveſt of 1742, of an excellent quality, per- 
fectly clean, and ſo dry, that a.ſmall parcel of it which was 
put, for a trial, into a ſtove heated to fifty degrees of M. 
de Reaumur's thermometer £133 of Farenheit's) loſt but 
one ſixteenth of its weight. This wheat was well cleanſed 
Ir Jus and depoſited in the granary without being 
ried by fire. 1 M 

During the firſt three months, it was yentilated for 
eight hours once a fortnight : during the reſt of the year 
1743, and all 1744, it was ventilated once a month: all 
the year 1745, and part of 1746, it was ventilated half a 
ay once a month; and after that, but once in two or 
%%% / een, 

In J une I 50, the granary was emptied, and the wheat 
looked and ſmelt very well, bit felt a little rough in the 
hand, becauſe, not having been ſtirred for ſix years, the 
little hairs that are at the extremity of the grain, and the 
particles of the bran, were roughed up : but after paffing 
twice through the wind ſcreen, that objection was entirely 
remoyed. ee the article T HRASHING.: . .: 

This corn was eight years old, during ſeven of which it 
was preſerved in one of M. Duhamet's ſmall granaries, 
without any ſenſible diminution, and without any damage 
from vermin or inſe&s : we cannot ſay abſolately, without 
any expence, becauſe a, man was employed from time to 
time to ventilate it. But this was a very trifling charge, 
and may be reduced almoſt to nothing, by working the 
bellows with ſwifts like thoſe of a mill. . 


Experiment on ſeventy-five cubic 


e * 


| ret of new wheat, er. 
tremely moiſt, groton, and 000 544 already tote dated | 
a bad ſmell, © © 6 E 


The harveſt of 1745 was very rainy: almoſt all the 
wheat of that year was grown in the ear; the ſheaves 
were extremely wet when they were houſed ; the grains 
adhered. ſo cloſely to their huſks, that they were greatly 
bruiſed by the flail ; and if they were left but a very hi 
while upon the barn-floor, before they were cleanſed, 
they heated, and contracted a ſmell like that of pigeon's 


that they loſt an 


A ſtove heated $@ 
fifty 


4 ; 


VEN 


fifty d 
— ff Farenheit's) thermometer; and when laid up in 
the common granaries, in the ufual ways they were al- 
_ in a ſtate of fermentation, though but a foot thick, 
turned every fourth or fifth day. We” 
Seventy- five cubic feet of this grown wheat, which 


ſmelt very ill, and was ſo moiſt as to wet the floor of the 


| granary where it laid but a few days, were put, in this 
condition, and without being dried by fire, into one of M. 
Duhamel's little granaries, with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. 
As this corn was very hot when put into the granary, 
it was ventilated' three or four times the firſt week, and 
once a week-during December and January : and as it had 
then loſt great part of its bad ſmell, it was ventilated but 
once a fortnight from that time till June. Then perceiv- 
ing, by thruſting his hand into the top of the heap, that 
it heated, and concluding that it was going to be entitely 
corrupted, M. Duhamel ordered the granary to be 
emptied : but after the depth of about a foot had been 
taken from the top, he was greatly ſurpriſed to find the 


reſt cool, with very little bad ſmell, and drier than that 


which was preſerved in the common granaties. 


The reaſon why the top of this corn was the worſt, 


was, undoubtedly, that the moiſt vapours were always 


forced upwards in ventilation. It therefore might, per- 
haps, have been kept very well, if, inftead of emptying 
the granary, it had been ventilated oftener : for this would, 
probably, have dried away the remaining moiſture, even 
at the top, as the following experiment will ſhew. But 
however that might have . this teaches us one im- 
portant thing, which is, that the top of the heap is moſt 


ſubject to heat in this ſort of granary : ſo that if the grain 


taken out of the vent-holes is in good condition, it may 
be concluded that the reſt is ſtill better. 


Experiment on five hundred and fifty five cubic feet of wheat, 
very damp, mixed with ſmut, and which had contracted a 


bad fmell. 


The wheat of the year 1750 grew in almoſt continual 
wet; the harveſt was very rainy; and the ſame weather 
continuing all the year 1751, no pains that could be taken 
to turn the corn laid up in the common way, could dry it, 
or prevent its heating and contracting a bad ſmell. The 
wheat of this crop was likewiſe mixed with a conſiderable 
quantity of blighted and ſmutty grains, which always con- 
tain a great deal of moiſture, doubly difficult to be exhaled 
from them, and which ſoon makes them contract a bad 
ſmell, which they ſpeedily communicate to the ſound 
corn. | 


were depoſited in one of M. Duhamel's granaries of pre- 
ſervation, after being cleanſed with ſuch perfect care, that 
ſcarce any mark remained either of blight or ſmut among 
it; though theſe faulty grains amounted to near a ſixth 
part of the crop. But there till remained a fine duſt, or 
powder, occaſioned by the moiſture, ſo cloſely adherent to 
the corn, that it could not be taken off by any means. 
This wheat was laid four and a half or five feet thick in 
one of theſe granaries, the bellows of which were worked 


by a wind-mill; and as there was no want of wind dur- 


ing all the year 1751, and till the ſpring of 1752, the corn 
was often ventilated, without trouble or expence ; by 
which means it was not only well dried, but alſo cleared of 
great part of its bad ſmell. It was indeed, when taken out 
of the granary, very full of duſt, which had fallen off the 
grains as their moiſture was exhaled : but this was then 


eaſily ſeparated by proper ſcreening, and the wheat proved 


ſo good, that the bakers bought it at the higheſt market 
rice. 7 
: This experiment proves, that even very moiſt corn, 
which has a great diſpoſition to ferment, may be preſerved 
dy ventilation only: and as to the ſmutty grains with 
which this was mixed, the reverend Dr. Hales, after 
rightly obſerving that kiln-drying is apt to make wheat 
grind unkindly, propoſes the following method of drying 
ſmutty corn, after it has been waſhed ; cold air not hurt- 
ing it, as kiln-drying is found to do. That I might 
be well aſſured, ſays that friend to all mankind, of the 
good effect of thus drying ſmutty corn; having procured 
a quantity of very ſmutty wheat, which weighed ſeven 
pounds and fifteen ounces, on the twenty-fixth of May, 


- 
/ 


ees of M. de Reaumur's (one huridred and twenty- 


Five hundred and fifty-five cubic feet of this wheat 


at five in N th was waſhed clean in four fevers] 
waters, which was done in a few minutes, and was th 
laid to drain in an oat-ſieve, till half an hour after the. 
when it had increaſed in weight, by wetting, ten ounc ay 
beſides the moiſture that was equal to the weight of © 
ſ\mut-balls and ſmut that was waſhed from the wheat Ie 
waſted but two ounces and an half, by the firſt two "Wang 
ventilation ; two ounces and five drachms in the ſecond two 
hours, viz from eight to ten; in the next fix hours viz 
from ten to four in the afternoon, it waſted at the rate of 
four ounces every two hours; from four to ſix, two ounces 
and an half, and from fix to eight, one ounce and an 
half: in all, about twenty ounces.;. ſome allowance bein 
made for what corn was waſted by handling and bitin 
ſome of it from time to time. It was ventilated in theſe 
fourteen hours with about forty thouſand gallons of air 
which paſſed upwards through it, and made it ſufficiently 
hard and dry, fo as to be fit for grinding: it was well co- 
loured, and handled well; and, from ſtinking, as ſmuti 
wheat does, it became much ſweeter. The viſible Fs 
moiſture was blown off in three hours ; but it a ag 


| damp and cold. to the feeling till two o'clock, when fome 


little duſt began to fly off it. 5 | 
And whereas it waſted off much leſs moiſture durin 
the firſt four hours ventilation, when it ought to * 
waſted the moſt, on account of its being then wetteſt 
this was owing to the foggy hazineſs of the morning : 
which as it went off, and broke out into fine warm 3 
ſhine, towards ten o'clock, ſo the air being thereby be- 
come dry, it imbibed moiſture more ſtrongly from the 
corn : and that this was the true caſe of the difference, is 
farther confirmed by a like experiment which I had before 
made on a gallon of wheat, April the firſt, there being 
then a very dry north-eaſt wind. ona ua 2 
elt will be adviſable to begin to ventilate corn as ſoon 
as poſlible after waſhing, that the moiſture may have the 
leſs time to ſoak in : for the leſs moiſture ſoaks in, ſo much 
the ſooner the corn will dry. 8 1 
If the moiſture is fo eaſily carried off from wet 
wheat, by ventilation, this method will doubtleſs much 
improve what is called cold wheat, viz. ſuch as is grown, 
and has been houſed in a cold wet ſeaſon ; and will. there- 
fore ſoon carry off the moitt vapours which ariſe from 
corn, and which cauſe it to heat and grow muſty.” 


Other experiments on the preſervation of corn by ventilation, 


The prior of the royal abbey of St. Stephen in Caen, 
filled a granary of preſervation. twelve feet wide, thirteen 
feet long, and fix feet deep, which forms a parallelipipede of 
nine hundred and thirty-ſix cubic feet, conſtructed accord- 
ing to M. Duhamel's directions, with wheat that had been 
kept all the winter in a common granary. It was cooled 
from time to time by two bellows, which two men worked 
by means of a leaver; and though the place where this 
- granary of preſervation ſtood, was neither ſo dry nor ſo 

airy as might have been wiſhed, the corn kept perfectiy 
well in it. | | | 

In the beginning of September 1754, M. Vandusfcl 
filled one of M. Duhamel's granarics of preſervation, ſeven 
feet ſquare and ſix feet deep, with good wheat, undried. 
It heated a little at the end of eight days; but two men, 
with a ſmall double ventilator, cooled it in two hours time- 
It began to heat again about a week after, when he fe- 
peated the ſame operation, which cooled it preſently. By 
the twentieth of October it was quite cool, though it had 
not then been ventilated for fifteen days ; and according to 
a letter of his writing to M. Duhamel, dated the four- 
teenth of October, 1756, it ſtill continued in the ſame 
good condition, Corn of the years 1754 and 1755, not 
dried, but only ventilated, had likewiſe kept with him # 
well as could be wiſhed. : 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from gra 
too acid for wine or cider, It is generally made 
land from the juice of the crab, or wild apple. of 

VERMIN, a collective name including all kinds 
ſmall animals, that are troubleſome to men, beaſts, corn, 
fruits, &c. | | | 

VERNAL, ſomething belonging to t 

VERTICULATE Plants, ſuch as produce 
round the joints of the ſtalks in whorles; as byſſop, 


| thyme, &c. | VETCH, 


— — 


pes or apples 
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VETCH, the name.of « well-known plant, tapch en | green food. of, np will te en en e 
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Some ſorts of this plant, the ſeeds of which ripen in au- | As the plants of; this Kind of vetch will not de in dagger 
tumn, grow natutally im troſt parts of Epgland, in ſhady of my hy froſt, they ſhould not be cut till the ſpringy 
%%% TH | when the beſt way will be to take theg as they may be 
roots of theſe ate pereunial; but their ſtalks are annual, wanted, green, for the feeding of ewes : ut ſome. of them 
weak, and grow te ſo great a lengch (for they will climb] mould be left untouched, for ſeeds; for if thofe which 
up to the height of fix or Eight feet wherever the tendrils | are cut do ſhoot out again, they will flower ſo late 0 


a lh 


which proceed from the end of their leaves can lay hold of ſummer, that theit ſeeds will not ripen, unleſs the autum | 
boughs, branches, or the ſide of a hedge, to 11 _ proves very warm. A better way will therefore be to ſow 
that they are hardly fit ro be cultivated in the held, thoug | a' proper quantity of ſeeds for this purpoſe in a ſeparate 
ſome writers have recommended them for this purpoſe : for | fpot of ground: becauſe, when the other is cut, the 
us they cangot be ſupported there, they will trail ſo much 1 may be plowed for other crops 3 and if the ſeaſons 
upon the ground, that they will be apt to rot: nor do their ſt ald be ſo mild as to produce a ſufficiency of green food 
ſhoots, whith are leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the vetch | independent of this, the vetches may be plowed into the 


commonly raiſed, grow to a ſufficient height to be cut for | ground, to which they will be an excellent dreſſing for 
uſe till late in the ſpring, when there is little want of green | other crops. 5 . a 
food for cattle. Gs: | Mr. Miller, who has 4 high opinion of this ſort of 
Mr. Miller, after ſowing for many years the common | vetch, and whoſe recommendation of it ought to have 
vetch or tare; which is much cultivated in the fields for | very great weight, is now beginning to try it in the field, 
fodder, feerns to think that which has black ſeeds, a diſtin | where he has not yet had experience of its culture: but 
ſpecies from the white : for he has never found either of | the experiments which he has made with it for ſix years 
them vary. Both theſe are annual, and periſh ſoon after | paſt, on ſmall patches of it ſown in gardens, in different 
they have perſected their feed. Their ſtalks are angular, | ſituations, have fully anſwered his expectation: for he hag 
freaked, and hairy: they are weak, and want ſupport, | found theſe plants continue in great verdure in all thoſe 
and generally trail upon the ground when they do not find | places, when moſt of the perennial plants in the ſame 
any thing to faſten themſelves to. Their leaves are com- ſituation have ſuffered greatly by the froſt, and could have 
poſed of ſeveral pair of blunt lobes, and are terminated by | cat from only eight of them as much fodder as would 
tendrils. The flowers, which are pretty large, proceed | have been equivalent to half a truſs of clover.  _, 
from the wings of the ſtalk, and fit very cloſe to the baſe of | Vetches are generally ſown either in autumn, or early 
the foot ſtalks of the leaves. Two of theſe flowers gene- has the ſpring : but the beſt time, in this country, is to- 
rally ſpring from the ſame joint: thoſe of the black ſeeded | ward the beginning of Auguſt ; becauſe the rains which. 
ſort are purple, and thoſe, of the white ſeeded are white, | uſually fall about that ſeaſon will bring them up in a ſhort 
They appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by erect time, and the plants will get ſtrengt before winter, and 
pods containing three or four round feeds in each, which | be fit to eut for the food of cattle early in the fpring; when 
ripen in Auguſt and September. | | | ir fodder is moſt wanted: and if they are deſigned for 
The white vetch is rather the more ſucculent plant of | feed only, theſe early ſown vetches will come early into 
the two, and therefore it is beft for fodder : but many are | flower, and their ſeeds will . ſo that they may be 
unwilling to cultivate this fort, becauſe their ſeeds, being | cut and ſtacked in good weather, which is a great. advan- 
white, are much ſooner diſcovered by rooks and other birds, tage; for thoſe which ripen late, are often ſtacked at 
than thoſe of the black, which bear a nearer reſemblance | houſed wet, and then their ſeeds frequently ſprout in 
to the colour of the ground. r may, how-| the mow, and are ſpoiled, e. 3 
ever, be cafily removed, by fowing them in drills, and | Vetches will do well in almoſt any ground; not except- 
then covering them carefully, inſtead of the uſual method | ing even ſuch as can ſcarcely produce any other plant. 
of ſcattering them with a broad-caft, and plowing them in | The common method of ſowing them is in brogd-caſty 
lightly. | ploughing them lightly in, as was obſerved before; and 
The ſmall black-ſeeded vetch, which ſome call rath- | the uſual allowance is two, buſhels of ſeed for an ticre of 
ripe, and others pebble, goar, or ſummer vetch, is much | land; though ſome ſow two buſhels and an half. Either 
tenderer than either of the former, and therefore leſs cul- | of theſe practices wy do well enough for thoſe vetches 
tivated. This muſt always be ſown in the ſpring : where- | which are intended to be cut for fodder in the ſpring z but 
as the others may be fown in ſpring or autumn. ven they are ſown with a deſign to let them ſtand for 
But another ſpecies of vetch, 'viz. the Siberian, hardly | ſeed, it will certainly be much better to ſow them in drills, 
known, to the generality of farmers in this country, bids| in the ſame manner as is practiſed for peas; and in this 
fair to become, perhaps, the moſt uſeful of all for fodder ; | caſe leſs than half of the abovementioned quantity of ſeed 
for its ſtalks grow to a great length, and are well furniſhed | will be ſufficient : for the rows ſhould be at leaſt three feet 
with leaves, which do not decay in autumn, like thoſe of | aſunder, that the hoe-plough may have room to go between 
the other forts, but continue green all the winter, in defi- | them, to deſtroy the weeds, and earth up the plants, whe t 
ance of the hardeſt froſt : ſo that in February and March, | when thus managed, will produce a mu greater crop, a 
when there often is a ſcarcity of green fodder for ewes and | ripen better and earſier, than in the common way. Th ' 
lambs, this may be of ſingular ſervice, eſpecially if theſe | drills ſhould be of about the ſame depth as for peas, an ö 
plants are ſuppor ted from trailing upon the ground. Their | the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered at about the ſame diſtance in 
flowers, which appear in July, are of a light blue colour. the drills, in which they ſhould be carefully covered over | 
This, like our common vetch, may be fown in the | as ſoon as they are ſown ; for otherwife the rooks will diſ- 
ſpring, or in autumn; and when the plants are come up, | cover them; and when thoſe voracious creatures once find 
they will not require any other culture than keeping them | the rows, they will ſpeedily deſtroy them intirely, if they 
clear from weeds ; a work which, if the ſeeds are fown | are not carefully watched. The preventing of JW is ano- 
thin in rows four feet aſunder, as Mr. Miller rightly ad-] ther advantage which attends the Fowing yetches early in 
viſes, may be eaſily done with the Dutch hoe, while they | autumn, rather than in the ſpring: becauſe there is more 
are young, and afterwards with the hoeing plough. By | food for rooks and pigeons in the open field in the former ; 
this thin-{owing the ſtalks of thefe vetches; which ſend ] of theſe ſeaſons, * ms the plants will then appear much þ 
out many branches, and extend very far, will be kept from | ſooner above ground. ' Toward the end of Oct ber, bj 1 | 
matting {o _— topether as to ch other by exclud- which time the 1 —— will have acquired confiderable | 
ing the air; and by earthing up Meir ſtems in the ſame | ſtrength, the horſe-hoe ſhou'd begin to work between tie 
manner as ſhould be done for peas and beans, they will be | rows, provided the weather be dry: and in doing this, 
greatly ſtrengthened, their leaves will grow the larger and | particular care ſhould be taken to Jay the earth. up as high | 
more ſucculent, and they will conſequently yield an in- | to the ftems of the plants as can poſſibly be, without 
Creaſed quantity of fodder. The repeating of this as often covering their tops. This will help to ſecdre them againſt 
45 it may be found neceſſary to deſttoy the weeds in fura- | froſt, and clear the ground of weeds at leaſt eil Mitch, ; 


- 
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again, in the ſame manner as before. This will make | 
them grow ſo vigorouſly, that they will meet and cover 
thoſe — in a little time: whereas thoſe ſown in the 
ſpring will not grow to half this ſize, and will be very late 
in flowering. WP | pag 
| When vetches are intended only for fodder, of which 
they generally afford two good crops in the year, in hot 
countries, or when the farmer deſigns them for plowing 
in, by way of manure, they need not be ſown in drills, 
or huſbanded in the manner directed: the common broad- 
caſt way will then do well enough: but Rill it is moſt 
adviſable, in either caſe, to ſow them early in autumn 3; 
becauſe, in the firſt place, they will produce the defired 
green fodder much earlier in the ſpring; and in the ſecond, 
they will be fit to plow in much ſooner the following 
ear, and thereby have time properly to meliorate the 
and, and prepare it to receive the enſuing crop, which 
they are generally allowed to do even more effeQually 
than peas. Stiff clays are peculiarly benefited by this 
dreſſing: but it furely is bad huſbandry to ſow vetches for 
reen fodder, where lucerne will thrive ; becauſe this 
fat will yield greater plenty of ſtill more nouriſhing 
food. | 
In ſome countries, eſpecially abroad, they mix oats 
with their tares or vetches, an equal quantity of each, and 
ſow them in February. The vetch, ſupported in ſome 
meaſure by the oat, grows the higher for it : and, about 


the middle of May, this mixture is mowed, and given to| 


horſes and other cattle, which it fattens greatly. Mr. 
Mortimer likewiſe thinks it a good way to ſow horlſe- 
beans and tares together: their ſeeds are eaſily parted with 
a riddle : and another obſervation in which he agrees 
with the Maiſons Ruſtiques, is, that more vetches ſhould 
not be ſown at any one time, than can be covered the 
ſame day, becauſe the dew is apt to ſpoil them: conſe- 
quently they ſhould not be ſown till two or three hours 
after the niſing of the ſun; by which time the moiſture 
will be exhaled from off the ſurface of the earth. But 
though their ſeeds cannot bear dampneſs, which would 
ſoon rot them, their plants, eſpecially in ſandy land, often 
periſh in dry years, for want of water. To make them 
fAouriſh well, they require a ſhower of rain every ten or 
twelve days. One plowing to turn in the ſtubble of the 
preceding crop, and another at the time of ſowing, are 
ſufficient for this plant : but thoſe who give only one 
plowing, which is when they ſow, and afterwards harrow 
in the ſeed, neither have, nor can expect, an equally good 
return. | 

When vetches are cultivated for their ſeeds, they ſhould 
be cut ſoon after the pods turn brown, and ſtacked as ſoon 
as they are dry : for if they are ſuffered to lie out in the 
field, till they receive wet, and there then comes a hot 
day, moſt of the pods will burſt, unleſs they happen to 
have been blighted ; in which caſe they will not open ſo 
eaſily. Their haulm, when dry, and threſhed, is eſteemed 
good food for cattle, and ſome ſay that their ſeeds are as 
good for horſes, as beans ; which, if true, ſhould render them 
the more valuable, becauſe theſe will grow on the lighteſt 
ſandy land, where beans will not thrive ; and may there- 
fore, as Mr. Miller obſerves, be a good improvement to 
ſome counties in England where they do not even attempt 
to cultivate the bean. About three loads from an acre are 
reckoned a good crop. 

Vetches, when threſhed out, will be as good for ſowing 
at the end of five or ſix years, as at firſt, if care be taken 
to turn them in the heap from time to time. Mr, Morti- 
mer cautions the huſbandman to lay them by themſelves in 
ſome convenient place, ſeparate from his other corn, be- 
cauſe they will otherwiſe be apt to foul it. 

It is commonly ſaid, that the farmer cannot ſow any 
thing more profitable than vetches; for that, beſides in- 
Tiching the land, a load of them will go farther than two 
loads of hay : but Mr. Lifle has a calculation tending to 
prove, that an acre of broad clover is worth twenty ſhil- 
lings a year more than an acre of any vetches, and that 
the clover ſhould therefore be preferred, wherever the 
ground will bear it well. 

&« It would certainly, ſays Mr. J. Smith, an ingenious 
farmer of Eſſex, be of great national advantage, could our 


ſtock of cattle and ſheep be encreaſed without diminiſh- 


ing the quantity of our lands that are in tillage. 
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« This can no otherways be done but by encou 

ing the growth of artificial paſtures, which the — | 
have 1 ate years fallen into. 
Ihe turnip huſbandry is not of very old ſtandine 
in this iſland, yet has it made a ver 1 — 
The immenſe utility of it, when proper i 


: y practiſed = 
not but be evident, even to an ignorant common * 


on the ſlighteſt inſpection. This evident utility of it 
has occaſioned its being almoſt univerſally prafliſed in 
the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eflex, whence it 
has ſpread to other parts of England, and is of late even 
adopted in Ireland, where, I am informed, the gent 
are very intent on improving their eſtates. F 
Ihe coleſeed plant has alſo its utility, and in man 
places is as univerſally ſown as the turnip. I have, my. 
ſelf, very often raiſed this crop, as well for feeding ſheep 
&c. as for the ſake of its ſeed, and have had no little 
ſucceſs in this huſbandry, being very fond of it, as cole. 
ſeed is an excellent erop to overpower, choak, and de- 
{troy weeds. | | b | 

„ wiſh the burnet graſs, ſo ſtrongly recommended 
may anſwer every purpoſe that is expected from it : i 
ſeems to promiſe very fair from the accounts given of it 
by Mr. Rocque; and if it has not too much Prejudice 
to encounter withal, it may probably ſucceed, and the 
culture of it become as univerſally adopted, as is that of 
the turnip, or coleſeed plant, already mentioned, 

% So much in general; but the particular reaſon of 
my now Writing to you, was to recommend to the in- 
—_— farmer the cultivation of vetches as food for 
Cattle, | | 
« I have often ſown this crop with great ſucceſs, to 
prepare my land for wheat, and have always found that 
by growing to a large cover they deftroy and choak up a 
great number of weeds, which would otherwiſe do me 
immenſe damage: indeed, I think them, for this purpoſe, 
next in rank to a hoeing crop. 

« When I ſow vetches before wheat, I always, in the 
— my crop, have regard to the condition of my 
land. If my land is not in good heart, but wants mend- 
ing, I not unfrequently fold my ſheep on it, and feed off 


my crop in the field; but if it is inclined to be rank, or 


the wheat which is ſowed on it, is apt to run much to 
ſtraw, I often cut my vetches green, and feed my horſes 
in the ſtable with them. I find no food agree better with 
them ; they thrive well, grow fat, and are always in good 
health and ſpirits when thus fed. 

„ I ſometimes alſo mow my vetches when they are in 
bloom, and make them into hay, in the ſame manner I 
manage my clover and meadow grafs ; all which I leave in 
graſs cocks in the field, whilſt it is haying, very ſeldom 
ſpreading it, far fear of rain; and after two or three turns 
it is generally fit to carry. 

The great art, in making hay of vetches, is to con- 
trive in ſuch ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, 
which, if left too long, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt 
to do; and the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of 
we peculiarly nouriſhing quality of the hay reſides in the 
eaf. 

« I ſay peculiarly nouriſhing, becauſe almoſt every 
kind of cattle, as horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, is fond 
of it, and they all thrive on this food amazingly : this! 
have often experienced, and moreover obſerved, that they 
make no waſte even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an 
appetite. | ; 
ce In this manner I manage for my hay, when I am in- 
clined to have it very fine and fit for my cows and ſheep 3 
and in this manner it is no difficult matter to get it in in 
good order, ſweet, and wholeſome : but when l intend it 
only for my horſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ow 
thing longer; that is, till the kid, or pod, is formed, an 
the ſeed about half grown within it. 1 

« When the hay is made in this laſt way, the butine!s 
is much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervation Mu" * 
made to ſee when the crop is in proper order to 7 
cauſe if it is left too long, the ſtalks grow hard and ſtick, 
and the leaves are apt to drop off. 3 

« This hay is more nouriſhing, when cut in this . 
method, than I can well deſcribe : it anſwers both for ha) 
and corn; and with this food my horſes will be in of 
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fleſb, health, and ſpirit, and be able to do a great de K 


work. I have often proved this to be true, and can there make cows give a great deal of go 0d' milk and horles arp 
fore the better venture to aſſert it. l | fonder of them, cut green, than almoſt any ocher fosd. 

« have ſtill another method of making theſe vetchess The beſt way is to cut them freſh and freſh er; 
into hay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown | morning as they are wanted; and if the farmer has occa“ 
to its Fr ſize in the pod, though not ripe : I then mow | ſion for them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the ſprings 
them, and, when dry, threſh them on a cloth in the field; to great advantage, the large. vetch, at different times 
by which means I procure a conſiderable quantity of pigeons | by which means he will have a ſucceſſion of crops, which, 
meat, which fetches me a tolerable good price; and this] to give green to his cattle, he ſhould always cut juſt before 
pigeons meat ſells better at market, than if the vetches the plant flowers, for it is then in its tendereſt and moſt 
had ſtood till the ſeed was thoroughly ripe; for by cutting | ſucculent ſtate, and will afford moſt nouriſhment ; where- 
the crop when the ſeeds are barely full grown before they | as, if he leaves it till the ſeeds are nearly ripe, the ſtalks 
begin to harden, they ſhrink in the drying, and thereby | harden, grow ſticky, and are of far leſs value; beſides that 
become of a ſmaller ſize than they are by nature, and | many of the lower leaves will, by this time, be withered, 
conſequently more proper food for pigeons than if they | or dropped off, and entirely loſt. ; ; 
were larger. | * I muſt not conclude without mentioning an impor- 

« I own, the hay in this laſt method is not quite ſo | tant uſe to which vetches are often applied; I mean, a full 
good, as many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care | crop of them is frequently ploughed into the land as man- 
that can be taken, drop off, and the ſtalks will be a little] ure, to prepare it for a ſucceeding crop of wheat. 3 
ſticky : yet, after all, it ſerves very well for my ordinary | When vetches are ſown with this intention, I would 
cattle, and even for my plow and cart horſes, with the af- | recommend the large fort, and that four buſhels of good 
ſiſtance of a few oats. Ii ſeed ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-caſt twice in a 

« Vetches are a very good plant to ſow thick on land, | place : but my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat peculiar when 
and when they have formed a perfect cover, to plow them | I mean to plough it in; therefore I think it may not be 
in, in order to the land's being ſown afterwards with wheat | amiſs to relate it. : e | 
on one plowing. In this intention they anſwer to the full | Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a place, im- 
as well as buck-wheat, or clover. 3 after the land is ploughed, and then harrow and 

« When a farmer intends to plow in his vetches, I] roll the field; but I proceed as follows. 
would by all means adviſe him to do it ſome weeks before] © As ſoon as the field is plowed, I ſow two buſhels, 
he ſows his wheat, that they may have time to ferment | broad-caſt, on every acre; after which I harrow it length- 
and rot, or the conſequences may be fatal to his crop: II ways and croſs-ways, When this is done, I ſow the re- 
once, myſelf, loſt ie chief part of a fine field of wheat maining two buſhels, and then harrow it twice again with 
by this overſight.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. pag. 169. | a pair of heavier harrows, and finally ſcratch it twice over 

« Vetches, ſays a gentleman farmer of Surry, are a] with light harrows to raiſe a mould, concluding my work 
grain often overlooked by the farmer; yet are they, when | by paſſing a roller over the whole field. By this manage- 
properly cultivated and applied to proper uſes, highly va- | ment I ſcarcely ever miſs of a full crop, which covers the 
luable and very beneficial. | whole land, choaks the weeds, and ſerves as excellent 

e They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of | manure for the wheat that is to follow. . a 
2 ſevere winter better than moſt other crops; beſides „I have always found that this huſbandry ſucceeded beſt. 
which, they have the additional advantage of growing in| in light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams ; and a brother 
almoſt any ſoil ; but then the farmer is to expect a pro- | of mine, who lives in Bedfordſhire, tells me it does very 
duce in proportion to the goodneſs of his eg. well on a chalky ſoil, provided there is any heart in it. 

I would by all means adviſe, where it is intended for] The time I chooſe to plough in the vetches is juſt af- 
early feed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter | ter the bloſſom fades, and the kid begins to form; and it is 
vetch be cultivated in preference to every other ſort, be- really ſurprifing to ſee what a ſtrong fermentation they raiſe , 
cauſe it is not only hardier, but alſo, being ſown about | in the ſoil, EPR | | . 

Michaelmas, it is forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will] I have ſometimes had my crops ſo heavy that I have 
be earlier ready to mow for ſeed, which is no inconfider- | been obliged to mow, or hook up, the vetches before I 
able advantage ; for the vetch being a ſucculent plant, and could plough the land: but this is not often the caſe; when 
forming a very thick cover on the land where it is a full] it is, the farmer has reaſon to rejoice. | 
crop, it will be in danger of rotting inſtead of drying, if There are, as T hinted in the beginning of this account, 
it ſhould be cut late, or the harveſt weather ſhould be very | ſcarcely any ſoils but the vetch will thrive in, though ever 

rainy; but if the winter vetch is ſown early, it will, in| ſo various in their nature, I am an old man, and in the ; 
general, be fit to mow in July, or the very beginning of | courſe of many years experience have ſown vetches often 
Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, though not for 

« Few farmers allow more than one ploughing for | ploughing-in, a gravel, a low damp clay, and a perfect brown 
vetches : I always allow two, notwithſtanding what the| loam. On all theſe varieties of ſoil have they ſucceeded 
neighbouring farmers tell me of turning the freſh ſoil again | with me; but I muſt note, that the farmer may expect 
down to the bottom of the furrow: I find my advantage in| a larger crop from a gravel (I do not mean a pure gravel 
this practice, and ſhall therefore continue it. that has ſome heart and ſtrength in it, than from the fineſt 

<« have generally experienced the firſt week in Ofto= | loam, which has been, by a long-continued courſe of bad 
ber, if the weather is fine, to be the very beſt time for | culture, ſtarved and impoveriſhed. : 
ſowing vetches; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed The rg vetch may be ſown in January, F ebruary, 

to every acre, which I find full ſufficient. | March, April, or even the beginning of May, when de- 

e ſow them broad - caſt on the rough land, as the plough | ſigned for green fodder ; but I would, by all means, have 
leaves it after the ſecond ploughing, taking care to harrow | the induſtrious farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas: 
the field length-ways and croſs-ways, in order to cover the | for it is a tender plant, and if hard froſt enſue, he may 
ſeed the better; after which J paſs over it a roller, heavier | chance to loſe his crop.” Muſeum Rufticum, vol. III. pag. 
or lighter, according to the nature of ſoil and the dryneſs 18 9 | : a 
of the weather, obſerving, that if the weather is dry, and IND IMATION, the gathering the grapes, or vin- 

the ſoil light, I uſe a heavy roller, in order to cloſe the be. 5 3 i vn 
pores of the light earth; but if the ſoil is ſtiff, and the / INE, the name of a well known ſhrub, which is „with _ 
weather damp, I uſe a lighter roller, left I ſhould knead | good reaſon, preferred to all other, not only for the ſweet-. 

and cruſt the field over, ſo as to ſtop the young ſhoot of | neſs of its fruit, but alſo for the eaſe with which it anſwers 

the vetch. the labour beſtowed upon it, almoſt in every country and 

© This crop will, in general, choak all the weeds that | every latitude in the world, except in the frozen or the 
oy up wo it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood ena Zones. | 
ot the ſmaller ſorts, for if there are many large rampant t grows as happily in plains as upon hills, and thrives 
weeds, it will be neceſſary to have them extirpated with | as well in a Ae. bol, * that which is looſe 9 


e hook. alſo in land that is poor, as in that which is rich; and in a 
© Vetches afford excellent food for ſheep in the ſpring, | dry ſoil, as well as in that which is naturally moiſt. "be | 


| | | alone 


| 


which bloom in the midſt of fogs, and afterwards mellow 


warmth. Where wind and ſtorms are frequent, the vines 


ard is the worſt of any for making a new plantation; be- 


ol by the ſhoots of ſuch ſhrubs as grow naturally in it: for 


None beſt endures the intempèrature of heat, cold, or 
ſtormy weather. | 
+ Nevertheleſs, it is of great importance that the quality 
of the vine be adapted to the condition of the country : for 
neither is the culture the ſame in every ſoil and climate, 
nor are all vines of the ſame kind, It is not eaſy to ſay 
which is the beſt ; experience teaching us, that every 
country has its own, which is mote or leſs proper for it. 
A judicious huſbandman will however eaſily find; that that 
vine is proper for the plain, which bears fogs and hoar- 
froſt without being hurt; and for a hill, that which can 
bear drought and wind. He will plant in a rich and fer- 
tile ſoil, a ſlender vine, which does not bear plenty of 
fruit; in a ſtiff ſoil, one that makes ſtrong ſhoots and is 
covered with plenty of leaves; and in a looſe foil, one that 
makes but few ſhoots. He will find, that it is not proper 
to commit to a moiſt place a vine which bears tender and 
arge grapes; nor to adry place, a vine of a contrary qua- 
ky. | | 
The good huſbandman will alfo know, that the nature 
of the climate is of great conſequence z whether it be hot 
ot cold, wet ot dry, ſubje& to hail and wind, or calm, 
clear, or cloudy. Two forts of vines are fit for a cold and 
cloudy ſituation, viz. either one which is early, and ripens 
its fruit before the winter; or one of firm and hard grapes, 


with the cold and hoar-froft, as other grapes do with 


muſt take deep root and have hard grapes: where the ſitua- 
tion is warm, they may be of more tender and more fruit- 
ful kinds. Vines whoſe grapes rot with rain and conftant 
dews ſhould be planted in dry places ; and thoſe in moift, 


which are hurt by drought. If any vines are planted in |. 


places ſubject to hail, it ſhould be thoſe which have large 
and ſtrong leaves; becauſe they will ſhelter the fruit. Where 
the ſky is _ ſerene and fair, all forts of vines will 
grow: and thoſe may be planted to advantage, whoſe 
grapes fall quickly oft. 

Could we have the quality of the ſoil, the ſituation of the 
place, and the ſtate of the weather to our wiſhes ; that ſoil 
ſhould be preferred, which is neither too ſtrong nor too 
looſe, but rather inclining to looſe; neither poor, nor ex- 
ceeding rich, but rather fertile. The ſituation ſhould neither 
be a plain, nor ſteep, but yet on a riſing ground ; it ſhould 
neither be wet nor dry, yet moderately moiſtened with 
dews: it ſhould neither have ſprings on the ſurface, nor at 
ſome depth in the earth; and yet it ſhould communicate 
to the vines a moiſture which is neither bitter nor ſalt ; for 
either of theſe will vitiate the taſte of the wine, and give a 
ſcurvy rough coat to every plant that grows on ſuch land. 
The ſtate of the moiſture may be known, by diſſolving 
ſome of the earth in water. The vine does not proſper ei- 
ther in a frozen, or in a ſcorching hot climate; but it 
thrives beſt in a country that is rather warm than cold, It 
is hurt more by rain, than by dry weather, and proſpers 
better in a dry climate, than where rains are frequent. -It 
delights in gentle and moderate gales, but is greatly da- 
maged by ſtorms. 1 | 

t is an obſervation of long ſtanding, that ground which 
has never been plowed, or had trees growing on it, is the 
beſt for a vineyard. All authors agree, that an old vine- 


cauſe the earth is entangled with the old roots of the vines 
matted together, poiſoned by their decay, and quite ex- 
hauſted by their long ſtanding. Wood-lands may be uſed, 
becauſe the roots of common trees and ſhrubs are eaſily ex- 
tirpated. Whete there is no unplowed land, the next 
beſt is a corn field, free from trees, or where trees have 
not been planted thick. | 

The fitneſs of new ground for the vine may be judged 


if they make thriving ſhoots, which have not a ragged or 
ſtinted appearance, the vine will flouriſh there. Of all 
ſoils, a black rich mould is the beſt for vines. Stones 
which crumble, or rot as it were, with the weather, be- 
ing broken, and laid to the roots of the vines, retain a 
moiſture,. cool them, and, by that means, are exceeding 
fit for nouriſhing them. For the ſame reaſon gravel, peb- 
bles, and looſe ſtones are approved of, provided they be 
mixed with rich mould: but if they are mixed with poor 


by its weight, or by the treading of thoſe employed in 
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vines, if covered with a moderate depth of earth; becauſe 
being cold, they retain the moiſture, and prevent the root, 
being parched up in the dog-days. The foot of mountains 
which receive the earth waſhed down from their tops; or 
vallies, to which additions are made by the ſettling of rj. 
vers, which overflow them, are very proper for vineyards, 
A chalky bottom is fit for the vine; but clay, not exoept- 
ing even that which apptoaches to marle or potter's clay 
is very unfit; as is alſo coatſe hungry fand. On mountains 
and riſing grounds, and on the ſides of hills, vines do not 
eaſily take firm root; but they yield wine of a laſting and 
excellent flavour. In moiſt and level places, vineyards are 
exceeding ſtrong ; but they produce wine of a weak flat 
taſte, which does not keep long. HOP 

It may be eſtabliſhed as a general rule, to plant vine. 
yards in cold countries ſo as to face the fouth, and in warm 
countries facing the eaſt, unleſs they are ſubject to ſtorms 
from that quarter, in which caſe it is better that they face 
the north, In exceeding hot countries, ſuch for example 
as Egypt, it will be beſt to expoſe them to the north, 

Mr. Miller ſays, that the beſt ſoil for a vineyard, in 
England, is that whoſe ſurface is a rich ſandy loam, and 
not above a foot and an half, or two feet deep, lying up. 
on gravel or chalk ; either of which bottoms is equal] 
good for vines. If the ſoil is deep, or the bottom either a 
clay or ſtrong loam, it is by no means proper for this pur- 
poſe : for though the vines may ſhoot vigorouſly, and pro- 
duce a great quantity of grapes; yet we have not ſun to ri- 
pen them ſufficiently. If the foil is too deep, the roots of 
the vine will run to too great a depth to receive the in- 
fluences of the ſun and air; whence the juices of their fruit 
will be crude, 

According to him, our vineyards ſhould be planted on 
the north fide of a river, upon an elevation inclined to the 
ſouth, with a very gradual deſcent, that the ſuperfluous 
moiſture may be the better drained off. Yet if the ground 
ſlopes too much, it is by no means proper for this purpoſe, 
Hills to the north, as they ſhelter the vineyard from cold, 
and reflect the heat, will be of great advantage. The 
country round about ſhould be open and hilly, to preſerve 
the air dry. The vineyard ſhould be open to the caft, that 
it may enjoy the morning ſun, to dry up the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, | 

Dr. Beal, in No. 116 of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
after having mentioned ſome inſtances of the warmth ari- 
ſing from ftones under ground, eſpecially lime-ſtone, and 
ſome kinds of pebbles, is of opinion, that, as I obſerved 
before (quoting this very paſſage more at large), many of 
our hills and rocks might be-greatly improved : for it 
would be no hard taſk, ſays he, to ſhovel down the ſhal- 
low and moſly turf from the ſteepeſt dedlivities, into places, 
where it may have ſome receptable or — ; and there to 
impregnate it, with the ſpade and compoſt, for garden or 
vineyard, Wo | 

The ground muſt firſt of all be cleared of the roots of 
trees or ſhrubs, or whatever elfe-can be a hindrance to the 
diggers, or might afterward preſs down the trenched earth, 


carrying it off. It is of great importance that the earth be 
kept extremely looſe, even, if poſſible, without a foot 
touching it, in order that the mould, being all equally 
ſtirred, may eafily give way to the young tender roots, 
wherever they extend themſelves, and inftead of obſtruct- 
ing them by its hardneſs, receive them into its tender 
nouriſhing boſom, which, in that ſtate, readily admits the 
ſhowers and other influences from above, and diſpenſes 
ou equally to all parts, for the nouriſhment of the young 
plants. e 

A plain or valley muſt be trenched two feet and an lo 
deep, and a riſing ground three. A ſteeper hill muſt | 
trenched four feet deep: for when the mould is turned _ 
from a higher place, it can hardly be thrown: up again © 
ſufficient depth, unleſs the trenches are made deeper. * M 
ſides, I never approve, ſays Columella, of yy PI 
leſs than two feet deep, even in a valley ; for it ov ee 
not to plant it all, than to leave its roots too near . h lies 
face ſuſpended from the nouriſhing moiſture, _ * 
low, except where ſprings riſe near the ſurface? | 10 0 
deed the ground muſt not be trenched above 2 loo n 1 


earth, they are bad. Flints are likewiſe very friendly to 
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The trenches muſt be made equally deep all the way to 

the bottom, the ſides being perpendicular, and the ground 
marked out by a line, which muſt be carried forward as the 
work proceeds, always at equal diſtances, till the whole 
ground is equally trenched, Where the bottom is of a 
binding nature, it is of great advantage to lay in the bot- 
tom of the trenches, ſmall ſtones, or other rubbiſh, to 
carry off the water, which otherwiſe, ſtagnating there, 
would chill the tender roots. In order to do this the more 
elfectually, the bottom of the trenches are made ſame- 


what convex towards the middle, the better to convey the 


water to drains cut at the extremities of the vineyard. 

If neceſſity forces to replant an old vineyard, all re- 
mains of the old vines muſt be extirpated. The ground 
ought then to be dunged with old dung, if it can be had, 
if not with new, and trenched moſt carefully, picking out 
every remaining root, which ſhould be collected and burnt. 
The trenched earth ſhould then be covered with old dung, 
which does not breed weeds, or with freſh earth brought 
from among thickets, Columella adviſes particularly, to 
have a careful overſeer to inſpe& the workmen, and to be 
watchful that they do not make baulks. 

Mr. Miller, inſtead of trenching the ground as the an- 
cients did, propoſes giving it a ſummer fallow, plowing it 
as deep as the ſoil will admit of, and clearing it of roots, 
weeds, or whatever elſe can obſtruct the growth of the 
plants. TS 2 
Columella adviſes great care to be taken in the choice of 
the vine from which the cuttings are taken, and is there- 
fore againſt purchaſing ſtrange plants at a venture, which 
may come from a ſail and climate different from that they 
are intended for, and may not be of the ſort of vine which 
is defired. A vine cannot be ſaid to be fruitful, becauſe it 
bears many grapes; for this may ariſe from the largeneſs of 
the trunk, and the great number of bearing ſhoots, -which 
may have but a ſingle bunch on each. If ſeveral bunches 
of grapes are ſeen to hang from each ſhoot : if from each 
bud left the former year, ſhoots with fruit ſpring forth; if 
the ſhoots which ſpring out of the trunk of the vine have 


ſome bunches ; and if even the ſecondary ſhoots, or thoſe | 


which grow out of the preſent year's ſhoots, bear grapes; 
that vine may undoubtedly be eſteemed fruitful, and fit to 
afford cuttings. Whoever has this much at heart, will 
mark the vines which have been the moſt fruitful, and have 
yielded the ripeſt and ſoundeſt grapes, with ochre and 
vinegar, that it may not be waſhed off by the rain, Nor 
is this to be done for one year only ; but the vines ought 
to be examined for three or more vintages, to know whe- 


ther they preſerve the ſame degree of fruitfulneſs : for then | 


it will be certain, that the fruitfulneſs muſt be owing to 
the good quality of the vine, and not to a favourable ſea- 
fon, Whatever grapes come to their full maturity with- 
out being rotted or damaged, for ſeveral ſeaſons running, 
will yield more, and higher flavoured wine, than any others, 

It is not enough that the ſtock from which the cuttings 
are taken be fruitful, but they muſt alſo be taken from 
thoſe parts of it which promiſe the greateſt fruitfulneſs. 
Thoſe which grow from the ſtem or old wood of the 
vine, ſeldom bear fruit, or produce fruitful vines. "Thoſe 
which grow from the ſummit of the vine are reckoned too 
luxuriant to plant; and though the number of cluſters on 
them may promiſe fruitfulneſs, yet they ſhould not be re- 
lied on; but rather thoſe which grow out of the middle of the 
vine, of which the wood is firmer than that of the former. 
This Columella calls the genital part of the vine; and ſays, 
that, having followed reaſon as his guide, and alſo a long 
experience, he chooſes from that fruitful part of the vine, 
ſhoots which, bearing plenty of fruit already, promiſe fe- 
cundity for the time to come. He is not contented with 
lingle cluſters, but chiefly approves of thoſe which have 
the moſt numerous offspring; and adds, that the negle& 
of theſe rules has rendered many vineyards leſs fruitful, in- 


deed ſome quite barren, when the cuttings have been very 


improperly choſen. 

Some are of opinion, that the whole ſhoot, as it is 
taken from the ſtem, is fit for planting ; and for that end, 
they cut it into pieces of five or fix eyes, each of which 

ey plant. Others, with more reaſon, think that no 
Part of the ſhoot is fit for being formed into a cutting, 

ut only that part of it which is next to the- wood of the 
ormer Joo for every bearing ſhoot abounds in fruit be- 
X | : 


of the cuttings will then die, and the others will 


low the fifth or ſixth eye. The reſt either bears n fruit, 
or produces only ſlender twigs. The ancients, ſays Colu- 
mella, always preſerved ſome of the old wood to the cut- 
tings : but experience has ſhewn that this is wrong; for 
whatever is left of the old wood ſooh roots, when it is 
moiſtened and covered with earth, and kills the tender 
roots next to it ; and wheh this happens, the whole vine 
ſhrivels, or is burnt up. Whatever remains of the old 
wood ſhould therefore be cut off, where the ſhoot grows 
to it, that the ſhoot may be planted with its own ſmall 
head. Mr. Miller differs here in opinion from Columella; 
for he directs, that the ſhoots ſhould be cut from the old 
vine, juſt below the place where they were produced, tak- 
ing a knot, or piece of the two years old wood to each, 
which, ſays he, ſhould be pruned ſmooth. 

Were cuttings, thus choſen, taken from the vines every 
time they are pruned, for ſeveral 8 and careful: 
planted, vineyards might be raiſed, - which would yield 
plenty of the moſt generous wines : nor need we grudge this 
delay; for when once we are aſſured of the fruitfulneſs of 
a vine, it may be multiplied by engrafting. This, ſays 
Columella, you, Publius Silvinus, can witneſs : for, from 
one early vine on your eſtate, I engrafted the flocks of 
two jugera of vineyard in two years. How much there- 
fore, may the vine be multiplied from theſe two jugera, 
ſeeing that theſe are the offspring of only one ? De 

There are two ways of planting vineyards; viz, either 
with cuttings, or with vines which have already taken 
root. Theſe laſt are called quickſets. In the provinces, 
ſays Columella, they plant cuttings, for they will not be 
at the trouble of having nurſeries. The expert huſband- 
men in Italy approve of this practice, becauſe the quickſets 
are attended with ſeveral advantages. They are leſs apt to 
die; and by reaſon of the greater firmneſs of their wood, 
they ſuſtain better the extremities of heat and cold, and 
other intemperatures of the weather : and the tranſplant- 
ing of them quickens their producing grapes. Cuttings 
may do in a looſe yielding mould; but a ſtrong heavy ſoil. 
muſt have rooted vines, or quickſets, | 
- Mr. Miller prefers good cuttings: to rooted vines, for 
planting a vineyard ; becauſe the- roots of vines do not 
grow ſtrong and woolyy as moſt ſorts of trees do, but are 
long, flender and pliable; and therefore, after they have 
been taken up, they ſeldom ſtrike out any fibres from the 
weak roots : but theſe generally ſhrivel and die, and there- 
by rather retard, than help, the plants in their growth, by 
preventing the new fibres from puſhing out. n 

This difference of opinion between Columella and Mr. 
Miller may be accounted for, from the different depths at 
which they direct the vines to be planted : for were cut- 
tings to be planted two feet and an half deep, no roots 


« 


| would ſhoot out from their loweſt part; and if the rooted 


vines were planted fo ſuperficially in Italy as Mr. Miller 
adviſes, they would be dried up by the ſun. 8 
Columella directs that the nurſery be made, neither in 
a poor hungry ſoil, nor in an ouſy wet one; yet where 
there is moiſture enough; and in a middling rather than a 
rich ſoil ; becauſe, though cuttings take root ſoon, and 
make ſtrong ſhoots in a rich ſoil ; yet, when tranſplanted, 

they ſhrivel, and ſeldom recover. It is therefore the huſ- 

bandman's intereſt, rather to tranſplant from a middling 

ſoil to a rich one, than from a rich to a poorer. From 4 
rich ſoil to a rich ſoil, they will thrive apace. It is not ad- 
viſable to make the nurſery in very poor land, becauſe many 
arrive but 

ſlowly at a ſtate to bear being tranſplanted. 6 

- The nurſery ſhould be trenched to the depth of two feet 
and an half, and being formed- into beds three feet wide, 
the cuttings are planted in them at about a foot diſtance from 
one another, every way. This may be done either in the 

ſpring or in autumn. The ſpring is beſt if the climate = 
cold, or ſubject to much rain; and the autumn if the cli- 
mate be warm, and the ſoil dry, or ſituated on the ſide of a hill. 
The length of the cuttings ſhould be regulated by the 
diſtance between their eyes: for when theſe are near one 
another, the cutting may be ſhorter,' and when they are. 
more diſtant, it ſhould be longer. This length ſhould not 
exceed a foot, nor ſhould it be leſs than three fourths of a 
foot, leſt, being planted. on the ſurface of the earth, the 
cutting ſhould periſh with drought in the ſummer; and, 
* the Keg hand, becauſe when a cutting planted tos deep 
7 | 
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has taken root, it cannot be taken up without ſome diffi- 
culty, If the cuttings are planted on the fide of a hill, 
theic length may be about fifteen inches on ouſy ground, 
they need not have above three eyes, which may reduce 
them to nine inches, but certainly to more than fix. In 
' theſe three eyes are not included the numerous eyes which 
uſually are on the cutting, near the part where it is taken 
from the ſtem: beſides thoſe numerous eyes, there ſhould 
be three others, with joints. The cuttings ſhould be 
planted ſo deep, as that the uppermoſt eye may be level 
with the ſurface of the ground; becauſe all the ſap will 
then be employed in one ſingle ſhoot, which will conſe- 
quently be ſo much the ſtronger. They ſhould be planted 
as ſoon as poſſible after they are cut off the vine ; and in 
doing this care ſhould be taken to avoid a ſtrong drying 
wind, or a ſcorching ſun, It is therefore beſt to chooſe a 
calm day, or at leaſt a day in which there is but little wind. 
The ſun may be kept off by ſhades, or any covering. The 
nurſery ſhould afterwards be kept clear of weeds, and be 
frequently dug. Only one ſhoot ſhould be reared, and 
that ſhould be faſtened to a ſtick or ſlender pole, to bear it 
off the earth. The reſt ſhould be carefully rubbed off; 
and this ſhoot ſhould be pruned down to two eyes in the 
autumn. The ſtrongeſt ſhoot from theſe eyes ſhould be 
reared the next ſummer ;z and with this management the 
cuttings will be fit to tranſplant at the end of thirty or 
thirty-ſix months. 

Vines are likewiſe propagated by layers. For this pur- 

poſe, a trench is dug four feet every way, that the layer 
may not be hurt by other roots. A ſhoot of the laſt year 
is then laid down in it, in ſuch manner as to make its end 
riſe at the farther part of the trench. Four eyes are left 
on that part of the layer which goes to the bottom of - the 
trench, and they are to put out roots. All the eyes be- 
tween them and the ſtem ſhould be rubbed off, to prevent 
the growth of uſeleſs ſhoots. Two, or at moſt three, 
eyes are left on the farther end, which riſes out of the 
earth, and all the reſt, between them and thoſe at the 
bottom of the trench, are rubbed off. The layer thus pre- 
pared ſoon takes deep root, and in the third year, it may 
be cut off from the mother vine. When the ſhoot is not 
long enough to riſe again out of the earth, Columella 
thought of the following method. The end of the ſhoot 
is brought to the bottom of the trench, and the four lower 
eyes, left for the roots to ſhoot from, are covered with 
earth, as before : but inſtead of the eyes at the extremity, 
- as in the former way, the two eyes next the ſurface of the 
earth, of that part which come from the ſtem, are left to 
make ſhoots, which they readily do, and in the third year, 
the layer may be cut from the mother vine, as in the other 
caſe. In order to encourage the roots to ſtrike out, they 
need not be covered with the whole depth of earth the firſt 
year, unleſs it ſhould become neceſſary before the winter, 
to keep the roots from being chilled by water which might 
her in the trench. | 
The ground being thoroughly prepared, by trenching, 
harrowing, and clearing it of every thing that can be 
hurtful to the vine, it is marked out, in order to be 
planted. The Romans planted their vines five feet aſun- 
der in a poor ſoil, fix feet aſunder in a middling- foil, and 
at the diſtance of ſeven feet from each other in a rich ſoil. 
Sometimes too they left a ſpace of ten feet between them, 
that there might be ſufficient room for the ſtrong ſhoots to 
extend themſelves. | | ; 

They generally planted their vineyards in a quincunx 
form, for which they marked out the ground by ſtretch- 
ing acroſs it a line trimmed with bits of red cloth, or of 
ſome other conſpicuous colour, at ſuch diſtances from 
each other as it was intended to leave between the rows. A 
piece of reed was ſtuck into the earth at each ſpot indicated 
by the cloth, and this was repeated till the whole field was 
marked out in equal diſtances. The planter followed, and 
dug a- hole at each alternate reed, two feet and an half 
deep in level ground, two feet and three quarters if it lay 
ſloping, and three feet deep where the declivity was con- 
ſiderable. He then removed the quick-ſets from the nur- 
ſery, taking them up with great care, and tranſplanted 
them the very ſame minute, if that was poſſible. All their 
ſhoots were previouſly pruned. off, except one, which was 
the ſoundeſt and firmeſt, and of that only twoeyes were left 


above ground, If any of the roots were hurt in taking 
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them up, though all 

them, they were cut o 
ſet in the ſame hole, a few ſtones, of about five pounds 
weight, were laid between them in the bottom of the hote; 


1 care was uſed not to injure 
„very ſmooth. If two plants were 


to prevent their roots from interweaving together. They 
were likewiſe of opinion, that theſe ſtones ſaved the roots 
from being chilled in the winter, or ſcorched by the heat 
of the dog-days in the ſummer. Mago adviſed to lay the 
huſks and ſtones of grapes mixed with dung, in the holes, 
under the roots of the vines, as a means of ſtrengthening 
them, and of haftening the production of young roots, 
During the chilling wet of the winter, they gavea warmth; 
and in the ſummer, they afforded a nouriſhing moiſture, 


| Columella diſapproved greatly of putting two vines in the 


ſame hole, becauſe their roots conſtantly mingled together, 
and formed a kind of net-work, which retained too much 
moiſture in the winter, and, by robbing each other of 
nouriſhment, proved prejudicial to both. If the foil of 
the vineyard was poor, Mago directed that the holes 
ſhould be filled up with rich earth brought from elſewhere. 
The ground ſhould be a little moiſt when the vines are 
planted ; but it had better be dry, than mirey wet. 

Mr. Miller orders that the ground, which he before di- 
reed to be fallowed, be again well plowed in March; 
and that after having laid its ſurface even, the rows ſhould 
be marked out, from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, at the dif- 
tance of ten feet from each other. He then croſſes theſe 
rows at the diſtance of five or fix feet, and thereby marks 
the ſpot where each plant is to be ſet. The rows will 
conſequently be, in this cafe, ten feet aſunder, and the 
diſtance between the vines in each row will be five or fix 
feet; nearer than which they ought never to be planted. 
If they are ſet in ſquares ſo near together as ſix feet, there 
cannot be room for a ſufficient current of air to paſs be- 
tween them when their branches are extended on one ſide; 
and for want of that the damps in autumn will be detained 
among the vines, to the great prejudice of their fruit. In 
places abroad, continues he, where they regard the quality 
of their wine more than the quantity, they never plant 
their vines at leſs than ten feet, row from row, and ſome 
allow twelve: and he confirms the juſtneſs of this rule by 
what happens to other fruits, which are never fo well co- 
loured, ſo early ripe, or ſo well flavoured, when in cloſe 
plantations, as when they are produced on trees where 
the air can circulate freely about them, and the rays of 
the ſun have free acceſs to the branches, whereby the 


Preferring cuttings to layers, as well as to rooted vines, 
he directs, that the cuttings be taken from the vine in the 
autumn, and that their ends, being made ſmooth, they be 
laid in the ground, about two inches deep, the reſt of the 
cutting being left at full length ; only obſerving to cover 
them with dry litter, or peas haulm, in dry froſty wea- 
ther. In moiſt weather, the covering ſhould be taken off, 
leſt it heat, and make the cuttings grow, which would 
greatly injure them. In April, which he reckons the beſt 
ſeaſon for planting vines in England, the cuttings ſhould | 
be taken out of the ground, and their upper parts cut on, 
ſo as to reduce them to about fourteen inches in length 
according to the diſtance of the buds or eyes. He thinks 
it of great ſervice to leave their tops on all the winter, be- 
cauſe the air would otherwiſe penetrate the wounded er 
and greatly injure the remaining eyes. The lower ends 
of the cuttings ſhould be put in water, about three inches 
deep, ſetting them upright, for ſix or eight hours, —_ 
they are planted, in order to moiſten them and 1 5 
pores: then, at the centre of every croſs mark, beo 
made, a hole ſhould be dug with à ſpade, about 4 
deep, and one ſtrong cutting ſhould be ſet, a little op 
in each of theſe holes, which ſhould afterwards be f , p 
immediately with earth preſſed down gently to the _— 
This earth ſhould: be raiſed about three inches fou — 
cutting, ſo as juſt to cover its upper eye or bud, to 5 
the wind and ſun from drying it; for only that upp 
will ſhoot when the plant is thus managed. lanting 

Mr. Miller juſtly blames his countrymen — wo 
their vineyards, in the few attempts that e 
of them in England, with ſuch grapes as are * 9 of neral 
and beſt for eating; this being contrary to * hich 
practice abroad, where the rough auſtere grapes: 


by experien® 


are by no means palatable, but which are 


found 
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found to afford a noble rich wine, are preferred. This is 
alſo agreeable to the conſtant practice of the makers of cy- 
der, who obſerve, that the beſt eating apples yield but a 
poor juice, and that the rough ſorts afford a ſtrong vinous 
liquor. 1 believe, continues 


true in all fruits, that where the natural heat of the ſun 


ripens and prepares their juices, ſo as to render them pa- 


latable ; whatever degree of heat theſe juices have more, 
either by fermentation, or from any other cauſe, will ren- 
der them weaker, and leſs ſpirituous. Of this we have 
many inſtances in fruits : for if we tranſplant any of our 
ſummer or autumn fruits, which ripen perfectly in Eng- 
land without the aſſiſtance of art, into a climate a few de- 
grees warmer, theſe fruits will be mealy and inſipid. 80 
likewiſe, if we bake or ſtew any of theſe fruits, they will 
be good for little, becauſe they will loſe all their ſpirit and 
flavour by the additional heat of the fire: and on the other 
hand, many fruits which are not even eatable whilſt raw, 
are thereby much improved. Some of theſe, which have 
been tranſplanted into a warmer climate, have been ſo al- 
tered by the greater heat of the ſun, as to excel tho very 
fineſt of the fruits that are ripened in this country. The 
grape moſt likely to ſucceed in England, is the Auvernat, 
or true Burgundy grape, which thrives very well in ſeveral 
places north of Paris. | 

Columella advifes every prudent huſbandman to ftock 
his vineyards with different ſorts of vines, becauſe the wea- 
ther is not ſo equal in any year, but that it may be more 
hurtful to ſome, than to others. If, therefore, he plants 
but one kind of vine, and the weather happens to be preju- 
dicial to it, he will be deprived of his whole vintage : but 
if he has vineyards of various ſorts, ſome of them may eſ- 
cape, and yield him fruit. He recammends particularly, 
that each kind of vine be planted by itſelf ; becauſe other- 
wiſe one of the following inconveniencies will enſue ; viz. 


either he muſt gather his late grapes with thoſe that are 


early ripe, which will cauſe an acidity in the wine; or if 
he waits till the late fruit come to maturity, .the early 


grapes will be rotten, or deſtroyed by birds or rain: for 
the diſtinguiſhing of each kind cannot be truſted to the 


gatherer's diſcretion. The flavour of the ripe grapes is 


hurt by the addition of the unripe ; nor will the wine made 


of them both, mixed together, keep till it is old. When 
each ſort is ſeparate, the vine dreſſer will be able to prune 
and manage it in the moſt proper manner. 8 
He cautions his readers ſtrongly againſt the too prevail - 
ing opinion of thoſe who imagine, that the chief care and 
trouble are at an end when the vineyard is planted. He 
obſerves, that the vine is, a tender delicate ſhrub, which 
can very ill bear neglect, and which, when young, often 
deſtroys itſelf, by being permitted to run too much to 
wood, or to bear too great quantities of fruit. Moſt peo- 
ple are ſo intent on having much fruit, that they load the 
vine with too many bearing branches, without having any 
regard to future years, or to poſterity ; and then complain, 
that their vineyards do not anſwer their expectation, when 
they themſelves have deſtroyed them, either through cove- 
touſneſs, negligence, or ignorance. When the vine has 
arrived at its full ſtrength and maturity, it can better bear 
ſome neglect. Believe Silvinus, ſays this excellent huf- 
bandman to his friend, what I know from my own expe- 
rience, that a vineyard judiciouſly planted with good vines, 


and well cultivated, never fails to bring its owner a moſt 


abundant return. This he confirms from Græcinus, b 
the example of Pavidius Veterenſis, who had two daugh- 
ters, and a farm planted with vines. He pave the eldeſt 
daughter one third of his farm, on her marriage, and yet 
had as much fruit from the remaining two thirds, as he 
had before from the whole. He afterwards gave half of 
the remainder to the younger daughter, on her marriage, 
and ſtill had as good an income as at firſt. This, ſays 
Columella, muſt ariſe from the remaining thirds being pro- 
portionally better cultivated, than the whole had been 
before. 

When the vineyard was perfectly well cultivated, and 
a good ſoil, the Romans planted cuttings in the ſpaces 
etween the vines, where they grew as in a nurſery. The 
vines and cuttings 
the ground was * in ſo looſe a ſtate by frequent digging, 
as to be reduced to powder, and always perfect. y free from 
weeds, which would conſume the nowithing moiſture that 


in 


he, that it will be found | 
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ſhould feed the plants, whoſe roots extended eaſily in fuch 
looſe mould. It was a general rule, that the diggings 
ſhould be repeated once a month, from the firſt of March 
to the firſt of October; and all weeds were carefully pulled 
up by hand, and carried off the ground, left they ſhould 
take root again. Mr. Miller ſays; that as the ſpace be- 
tween the rows of vines is great, the ground there may. 
be ſown or planted with ary Lind of eſculent plants, pro- 
vided they are kept at ſuch diſtance from the vines, that 
theſe be not injured by them. This huſbandry, which is 
alſo the method in France, may be continued three or 
four years, till the vines come to bearing: but aſter that, 
no fort of crop ſhould be ſet between them in the ſummer; 


becauſe, the clearer the ground is kept, the more heat will 


be reflected to the grapes. After they are gathered, a 
crop of coleworts, for ſpring ufe, may indeed be planted 
between the rows, and the ſtirring of the ground for them 
will be of great ſervice to the vines. e | 
From the time that the vine firſt begins to bud, all ſu- 
perfluous ſhoots muſt be carefully rubbed off, that the 
nouriſhment may be conſumed by thofe only which are to 
be reared. Two ſhoots are generally ſet apart for growth; 
the one as a reſerve, in caſe the other ſhauld fail. As ſoon 
as they rife, a prop ſhould be ſet in the ground, for each 
of them. This prop ſhould be ſtender, becauſe the weak 
tendrils of the vine will then lay hold of it more eaſily than 
if it was thick. As the ſhoots grow. up, they are tied to 
the props with a ſoft ſlack binding, till their tendrils have 
encircled them; and at leſs than four feet from the ground, 
ſticks are faſtened acroſs the props, that the vines may ex- 
tend laterally, and thereby be the leſs expoſed to the force 
of winds. In nurſeries, this croſs tick, or rail, ſhould 
not be above a foot high, leſt ſtrong winds ſhould tear the 
young plants out of the earth. When the ſhoots are grown 
nearly to their full height, their tops are broken off, to 
make them increaſe in thickneſs and ſtrength, rather than 
run up into a needleſs length, The moſt ' thriving. ſhoot, 
which is to be the leading wood branch, muſt be trained 
up ſtrait, and kept clear of ſecondary ſhoots for three feet 
and a half from the ground: but fuch as grow above that 
height may be permitted to remain till the autumnal prun- 
ing; for if they are all rubbed off, new ſhoots will imme- 
diately ſpring out from other eyes, ſo that, perhaps, none 
may be left for the next year's buds. The ſhoots which 
are rubbed off from time to time ſhould never be ſuffered 
to grow ſo ſtrong, as not to be eaſily difplaced with the 
finger; for the heat in fummer hurts the vine greatly 
wherever it has been wounded with a knife. For this rea- 
ſon, if it ſhould be abſolutely neceffary to uſe the knife;' a 
piece of the ſhoot which is cut off ſhould be left prominent 
from the ſtem, to ſtop the effect of the heat, which, in 
that caſe, will not proceed farther. = . 
About the middle of October, or before the cold came 
on, the Romans ablagueated, as they called it, the roots 
of their vines; that is, they laid them bare, ſo as to ex- 
poſe to view the upper ſmall roots which the vine had put 
forth in the ſummer, and which ſhould be cut off with a 
knife; for if theſe are ſuffered to grow large, the lower 
ones will decay, and the vine will then be nouriſhed only 
by roots, which, extending themſelves along the ſurface 
of the earth, or but little deeper, muſt be expoſed to the 
inclemency of the winter's froſt, and be liable to be parch- 
ed by the drought and heat of the ſummer. Whatever 


y | roots appear within a foot and an half of the ſurface muſt 


therefore be cut off, The beſt way is to cut them about 
an inch from the ftem, and to leave that ſtump prominent; 


| for if they are cut cloſe, either others will ſhoot out, or 


the water which ſtands in the hollow made round the root, 
being frozen, will deſtroy the ſtem to the very pith, where 
the ſcar is: but both theſe accidents are prevented, by cut. 
ting them off at a little diſtance from the ſtem. And now 
will appear a reaſon why the vines ſhould ſtand upright in 
the ground : it is, that if they are inclined, they muſt be 


liable to be wounded when they are ablaqueated; for while 


the digger is intent on digging, and forming a hollow 


round the vine, he may inadvertently wound the vines 


which grow obliquely, or even cut them quite through. If 
ſoon throve and gathered ſtrength, when | : 0, 0 k oy Boe 


the winter is mild, the roots may remain uncovered till 


March; but if the ſeverity of the weather forbids: this, 


the hollows ſhould be filled up by the beginning of De- 


| ; 


cember. Where the winters are Very ſevere, fome dung, 
25 or, 
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or, if it can be eaſily come at, pigeon's dung, of utine 
which has been kept a long while, ſhould be laid to the 


roots before they are covered, The vines ſhould be thus 


ablaqueated every winter, for the fitſt five years; and after 


that, as the lower roots will then have got pretty ſufficient 
ſtrength, it need not be repeated above once in three 
ears. | 

From theſe directions of Columella, we may aflign a 
reaſon why Mr. Miller does not ſpeak of ablaqueating the 
vine, Columella wrote for Italy, where the heat of the 
ſun is very powerful, and dries the ſurface of the earth to 
a conſiderable depth. It was therefore neceſſary, in order 


. to ſecure moiſture for the roots, to plant and keep them 
deep in the earth: but as the degree of heat in England is 
much milder, as well as of ſhorter duration, and as the 


earth here is refreſhed by much more frequent ſhowers dur- 
ing the ſummer, Mr. Miller directs the vines to be plant- 
ed much ſhallower, and finds that it is not neceſſary to 
ablaqueate them. ' He rather guards againſt their taking 
too deep root. | 

The Romans reared all their vines in one ſtem to ſome 
height above the ground; and therefore, as ſoon as they 
had finiſhed ablaqueating them, they cut off the weakeſt 
of the two ſhoots, which they called the ſhoot of reſerve, 
and pruned the remaining ſhoot to two eyes. Mr. Miller 


directs that both the ſhoots be cut down to two eyes, and 


that the earth be drawn up in a hill about each plant, which 
will be a great defence againſt froſt. The wound ſhould 


be made obliquely, almoſt in the middle between the joints, 


leſt water ſhould lodge in the pith, if the ſhoot were cut 


© horizontally : but the ſlope muſt not be toward the eye, 


left this ſhould be hurt by the trickling down of the ſap, or 
rears, which will ooze from the wound. Mago recom- 
mends the ſpring, as the fitteſt time for pruning the vine; 
becauſe, being then full of ſap, it affords an eaſy paſſage 
to the knife : but Columella does not approve of this, un- 
leſs it be in countries where the winters are very ſevere : 
otherwiſe, he thinks the autumn the beſt ſeaſon. The 
early writers on huſbandry forbid touching the vine with 
the knife during the firſt year ; and Columella, who like- 
wiſe diſapproves of it, making experience his guide, nei- 
ther ſuffered his vines to become wild, by running too 
much to wood ; nor did he, by cutting off the young 
ſhoots entirely, force them to ſhoot from the ſtem, which 


| ſeldom proves ſo fruitful as ſhoots from the young wood. 


During the ſecond year's growth, the ground ſhould be 
kept conſtantly ſtirred, as in the preceding year, only with 
this difference, that it may be done once ſeldomer. The 
weeds muſt be kept under, till the vines, by extending 
their branches, ſhade the ground, and thereby prevent their 
growing under them. All ſuperfluous twigs muſt be con- 
ſtantly rubbed off as before, and only one ſhoot ſhould be 
permitted to grow up. The props muſt be continued as 
in the former year. If any of the plants died in the firſt 
year, two ſhoots may be reared up on the ſtrongeſt of the 
vines next the vacant ſpace ; one to form the ſtandard 
ſhoot, and the other to be made a layer, to ſupply the place 
of the dead vine. After the vintage, this ſhoot mult be 
laid down, or if it be not long enough to riſe out of the 
earth on the other fide of the. hole, only its extremity 
need be put into the ground, as already directed. Next 


year, the layer muſt be cut half through, in the bend, 
that ſo it may not rob its mother too much, but be brought 
to be nouriſhed by its own roots. 


When it is two years 
old, it may be cut off from the mother plant, and its root 
muſt be carefully ablaqueated, that it may ſtrike the 
deeper into the earth. If the neighbouring vines cannot 
furniſh layers, a rooted vine muſt be brought from the 
nurſery ; for it is too late to recruit a vineyard, when we 
ſhould be gathering its fruit, | 

For the third year's growth, the vine muſt be ſupported 
with ſtronger and higher props than before. Theſe ſhould 


be fixed, either a foot from the vine, that they may not 


hurt the roots, and that ſo the vine-dreſſer may dig all 


round the vine; or in the middle between two vines. The 


firſt way is the beſt, becauſe the vine and prop mutually 
ſupport each other. If the prop is fixed near the vine, it 
ſhould ſtand ſo as to ſhelter” the vine from the north. It is 
of great importance that the prop ſtand very firm. On 
each upright prop muſt be put a croſs pole, ſufficiently 
ſtrong to bear the weight of the fruit. This year the vine 
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may be permitted to make two ſhoots, to covet the croſs 
pole on each fide with bearing branches, unleſs the vine 
be yet too weak to nouriſn them. All ſuperfluous ſhootz 
and twigs muſt be carefully rubbed off. The ground muſt 
be frequently ſtirred, to keep it looſe, and deſtroy weeds, 
The roots muſt be laid bare in October. The places of 
dead plants muſt be ſupplied, as directed for the preced- 
ing year, and this muſt be à conſtant rule every year. 

hen a vine dies after it has ſtood for ſome years, the hole 
or trench which is made for the layer or young plant, 
muſt be dug deeper and wider than it need to be after a 
young vine, in order that all the roots of- the old one ma 
be taken away. The trench ſhould then be partly filled 
with freſh earth, or a good deal of dung mixed with the 
former ſoil. If each fide of the vine has produced two 
ſhoots, and both of them ſhew plenty of fruit; yet one 
muſt be taken away, that the other may thrive the better, 
and bring its fruit to greater perfection. 

When this vintage is finiſhed, the vine may be pruned 
ſo as, in a fertile ſoil, where it thrives well, to leave three 
eyes, to produce bearing ſhoots for the next year ; but four 
eyes ſhould ſeldom be left. The binder muſt ſeparate theſe 
ſhoots, and tie them to the frame, to which another croſs 
pole is now added, in the form of a ſtar: or theſe croſs 
poles may be ſupported by four props. The ſhoots ſpread 
in this manner become a counterpoiſe to each other. Theſe 
croſs frames are the more neceſſary if the vines are expoſed 
to ſtormy winds, or if they ſtand on ſteep declivities, 
where every means of propping them is wanted. In warm 
and dry ſituations, the frame may be extended on all ſides, 
in the form of an arched roof, the better to ſhade the thirſty 
earth: but in cold and frofty climates, the vines muſt be 
ſupported only on ſingle frames or eſpaliers; for then the 
earth is more eaſily warmed by the ſun, the fruit is more 
thoroughly ripened, and a freer paſſage is afforded to the 
air, The frames ſhould not be lower than four feet, nor 
higher than ſeven. Young vines ſhould be brought to 
this height gradually. The moiſter the ſoil and climate 
are, the higher ſhould be the frame ; for there, the thriv- 
ing ſtate of the vines admits of raiſing their branches, and 
their fruit being thereby raiſed higher from the earth, is 
the leſs liable to rot. In this ſituation, the winds blow 
freely through them, and dry up the dews and noxious 
fogs ; the vines bloſſom more kindly, and yield a better 
wine. On the other hand, vines in a poor ſoil, on a 
ſteep declivity, and ſubject to ſcorching heat, require 
lower frames. If the vineyard is well placed, the beſt 
height is five feet; though there is no doubt but that the 
wine is the better flavoured, the higher the frames are. 

If the vineyard is interſected by foot paths which divide 
it into a number of ſmall partitions, the ſun and wind 
have the freer acceſs to the vines; as hath alſo the eye of 
the maſter, which is of great advantage. The labour too 
ſeems leſs to the vine dreſſers, when it is thus portioned 
out in ſmall diviſions. The paths afford convenient paſ- 
ſage for the grape gatherers, for thoſe who repair the 
frames, and for bringing in manures, or what elſe may be 
| wanted. The owner can likewiſe diſtinguiſh the fruit- 
fulneſs of each ſpot, and thereby be enabled to apply proper 
remedies. Where the rows of vines ſtand very far aſun- 
der, too much ground is generally left uncultivated be- 
tween them; one half of which is commonly uſed for 
alleys, or foot-paths. : 

The trunk of the vine ſhould be carried up ſtrait to 
within a foot of the top of the frame; not only to cob” 
duce to its beauty, but alſo to its fruitfulneſs and duration? 
for the moiſture which nouriſhes plants never has ſo free à 
motion through a crooked ſtem, as it has through 3 ſtrait 
one; the — Se proving ſo many lets or hinderances to 
the equal circulation of the ſap. The top of the ne 
ſhould be faſtened to the prop, ſo as to prevent its *. 
bent, or dragged down, when it is loaded with fruit; - 
for greater ſecurity in this reſpect, the arms, or —_ - 
which proceed from thence, ſhould be trained _ 
frame, and tied to it, ſo that only thoſe parts of the * 
on which the fruit grows may hang ſloping down e kes 
edge of the frame: nor ſhould this be at right angles their 
dhe binding, becauſe that pofittan would endavger fin 
breaking. When thus ſituated, they are leſs expo i They 
and Hail, than when they are faſtened to the one. 3 
ſhould however be tied up before the grapes re Pu, 


| 
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guard againſt their being ratted by the dew. When the 


vine is five years old, it will be ſufficient to leave one fruit 


bearing ſhoot on each af its arms, or branches: but, ſome | 


years after, when it has attained . its full ſtrength, a luxu- 
riant vine, in a rich ſoil, may convey.nouriſhment to eight 
fruit-bearing ſhoots; and, indeed, unleſs' it be checked 
by a quantity of fruit, it will waſte itſelf in wood and 
leaves: whereas a weak vine, in a poor foil, will ſoon be 
exhauſted if it is burthened with fruit. 

The branches of a vine ſhould never be ſuffered to grow 
bigger than the ſtock : but, to ſupply their place, ſhoots 
iſſuing from their ſides ſhould be trained, and as ſoon as 
Cie begin to bear fruit, the old hard wood ſhould be cut. 
away. Fewer bearing ſhoots ſhould be left on the branch 
which extends northward, than on that which is directed 
toward the ſouth ; becauſe this laſt requires the greateſt 
ſhelter from the ſcorching heat of the ſun, and therefore 
ſtands moſt in need of leaves. All ſuckers muſt be cut 
away from the root, and the place whence they ſprung 
ſmoothed with a knife; for then it will ſoon ſkin over. 
No ſhoots muſt be ſuffered to grow from the trunk, 
nor ſhould: any knobs or warts be left on it. All dry, 
cracked, and ſhrivelled bark, muſt be taken off. Moſs 
likewiſe, which ſhackles the vine, as with a fetter, and 
ſoaks it with its pernicious moiſture, muſt be carefully 
ſcraped off: and if the trunk is any way damaged, or 
rendered hollow by rain or inſets, it muſt be cut away 
to the ſound wood. The wound ſhould then be covered 
with earth which has been. moiſtened with lees of oil ; for 
this will defend it from inſects, ſun, and rain, and there- 
fore make it heal the ſooner. All broad, ill-ſhaped, wi- 
thered ſprays, and ſuch as hang downward, commonly 
called danglers, muſt be cut off; and the ſtrait ſhoots muſt 
be preſerved, When the vine is freed from all theſe in- 
cumbrances, it will thrive the better, and yield the purer 
wine. The vine dreſſer ſhould be particularly attentive, 
that all wounds in the ſolid wood be made floping and 
round ; becauſe they afford the leaft lodgment to water, 
and are the ſooneſt cloſed. | 

Sometimes a ſtrong ſhoot ſtrikes out of the fork of two 
of the leading branches, and cripples one of them. In 
this caſe, the crippled branch muſt be cut off, and the young 
ſhoot reared in its ſtead : but if it be taken in time, the 
young ſhoot ſhould be cut off. Whatever grows out of the 
trunk of the vine muſt be cut away ſo ſmooth, that no 

water may _—_ in the ſcar : but what grows on the 
young ſhoots of the ſame year, ſhould be cut off between 
the two firſt eyes; leſt by cutting it too near the main 
ſhoot, this alſo ſhould be hurt by the wound, and the 
neighbouring bud be killed. | 
s to the length of the fruit-bearing ſhoots, there is no 
general rule; for it may depend greatly on the quality of 
the ſoil, and the vigour of the vines, as well as on the diſ- 
| tance between the eyes; for where the joints are ſhorter, a 
| leſs length of ſhoot may be equally loaded with fruit. The 
laſt year's vintage ſhould alſo be conſidered : for thoſe parts 
of the vine which then bore great plenty of fruit, muſt 
be ſpared in the following year; and ſuch as produced but 

a ſmall quantity, may be loaded the more, Moſt particu- 
lare care ſhould be taken, that every cutting inſtrument 
which touches a vine, be ſharp and well tempered ; for 
otherwiſe, the labour of the vine-drefler is greater, and 
the vine is rather torn than cut; ſo that there then remains 
an uneven ſcar, in which the juices putrify, ſo as often to 
kill the vine, 

Mr. Miller agrees with Columella in keeping the vine 
clear of uſeleſs ſhoots, and in the frequent ſtirring of -the 
ground : only, as the vines in England are not planted fo 
deep as in Italy, he cautions againſt digging too deep cloſe 
to the vines, leſt their roots be cut or bruiſed. He differs 
ſomewhat in the method of propping and-pruning, which 
he directs to be done as follows. 


the vines are ſhootingz two ſtakes, fomewhat taller and 
ſtronger than thoſe of the preceding year, ſhould be fixed 
down to the ſide of each plant, and the two ſhoots ſhould 
be faſtened to them, . | 
In. the autumn, the vines which have produced two | 
rong ſhoots of equal vigour, muſt be cut down to three 
eyes each. When they have a ſtrong ſhoot and a weak | 


At the beginning of May, in their ſecond year, when | 


j 


one, the ſtrong ſhoot muſt he ſhortened to three eyes, and | 
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| the weak one to two : and fuch as have but one ficang. 


ſhoot, ſhould be ſhortened to two yrs. 

In March of the thitd year, two ſtakes ſhould. be placed 
down by the ſide of all ſuch vines as have two thoats,; at 
ſuch diſtance on each fide of the plant, that the ſhoots, . 
faſtened thereto, may form an angle of forty-five degrees; 
with the ſtem : 'but they ſhould not by any means be bent 
down horizontally, as ſome injudicioufly adviſe and prag 
tice : for the branches, then lying too near the earth, are, 


generally injured by the damps which ariſe from thence, 


eſpecially if they have fruit, which is never ſo well taſted, 
nor ſo ripe, as when they are a little elevated. In May, 
the ſtrong ſhoots ſhould be faſtened to the ſtakes. 


If the two ſhoots of the former year have produced two 


ſtrong branches, the uppermoſt of theſe ſhoots upon each 
branch ſhould be ſhortened. down to three good eyes, not 
including the lower eye, which ſeldom produces any thing 
more than a weak dangling ſhoot; and the lower ſhogt 
ſhould be ſhortened to two good eyes; theſe being de- 
ſigned to yield vigorous ſhoots for the next year, as the 
former are to bear fruit. Where the vines are weak, and 
have not produced more than two or three ſhoots in the 
ſummer, but one of theſe ſhould be left with three eyes, 
for bearing; the other muſt be ſhortened down to two, or 
if it be weak, to one good eye, in order to obtain ſtrong 
ſhoots the following ſummer : for nothing is more injuri- 


ous to young vines, than leaving too much wood upon 


them, or over bearing them. . VU. 
In March of the fourth year, all ſmall horizontal roots, 


which may have been produced near the ſurface of the 


ground, ſhould be cut off cloſe to the trunk; A ſtake 


ſhould be placed about ſixteen inches from the root, on 


each ſide of the vine, and the bearing branches ſhould be 


faſtened thereto. Then another, and taller, ſtake ſhould 


be thruſt down near the foot of the vine, and to this 
ſhould be tied the two ſhoots which were pruned down to 
two eyes. In May, the ſhoots which ſhew fruit muſt be 


faſtened to the ſtakes, with baſs, to prevent their. being | 


broken, until they are extended to three joints beyond the 
fruit; when they ſhould be ſtopped, by nipping off the 
end: but the ſhoots, which are deſigned fer bearing the 
next year, ſhould be = to the middle ſtzke ; 
by which method, neither of them ſhading the other, 
each will enjoy the benefit of the ſun and air. The ſhoots 
ſhould be conſtantly kept in their right poſition, to-prevent 
the inverting of their leaves; for when that happens, it 
greatly retards the growth of the fruit. 
Mr. Miller very juſtly cenſures the abſurd practice of 
thoſe who pull off from their vines the leaves which grow 
near the fruit, in order to let in the rays of the ſun, to 


ripen it; not conſidering how much they thereby. expoſe _ 


their fruit to the cold dews which fall plentifully.in autumn, 
and which, being imbibed by the fruit, greatly retard it: 
beſides, no fruit will ripen ſo well when it is entirely ex- 
poſed to the ſun, as when it is moderately ſcreened with 
leaves. By pulling off the leaves, which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to prepare the juices before they enter the fruit, 
and of which juices the groſs parts are perſpired by them; 
the fruit muſt either be deprived of nouriſhment, or elle, 
ſome of the groſs particles will enter with the more refined 
parts of the juices, and thereby render the fruic worſe: 
than it would be if the leaves were left upon the branches. 


This naturally leads me to another opinion, which I 


have long been inclined to entertain: it is, that not only 
the ſtripping the vine of its leaves, but alſo the ſummer 
pruning, which is intended to haſten the ripening, and in- 
creaſe the goodneſs of the grapes, has the contrary effect. 
For in the ſpring, and while plants are in a growing 
ſtate, their juices are of a watery acid nature, abounding 
in what the chemiſts call their native ſalt. As the ſummer 
advances, or as, reſpectively in each, their ſeed, or fruit; 
begins to ripen, their juices loſe that watery acid tate, and 
become gradually milder: and when the ſeed, or fruit, is 


come to full maturity, the juices of perennial plants be- 
come of an oily mucilaginous quality. This change in 
the nature of the juices of plants is gradual, abd perfect, 
in proportion to the flouriſhing Rate of the plant. + Now; - 


if a conſiderable length is cut off from the young ſhoots of 


the vine, while it is yet in its, luxuriant growing ſtate, and 
the motion of the ſap-is ſtill helſk in its a check: muſt bo. 
| given to nature in her juices, This is: K. 
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ſtance, of the vine, wherever a wound is made. 
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effects of numbers of facts and experiments, As young 
ſhoots ſpring out again after this ſummer pruning, the 


| Juices are probably again brought to a thin watery ſtate, 


in order to carry on that newly excited vegetation ; the 
change of the juices into their milder and thicker ſtate 1s 
thereby retarded, and conſequently the richneſs and mel- 
low ripeneſs of the fruit is impeded. It would therefore 
ſeem more adviſable to defer ſhortening the ſhoots, till 
they have nearly arrived at their full length, and the grapes | 
are beginning to ripen. The perfecting of the fruit re- 


_ quires ſo ſtrong an exertion of all the powers of nature, 


that few, if any, ſhoots will then ſpring out; by which 
means the buds for the next year will be preſerved ſtrong, 
and the grapes will arrive at a more perfect maturity. 

Mr. Miller direQs, that the vineyard, being now arrived 


at a bearing ſtate, ſhould be treated after the following 


manner. Too many branches ſhould never be left upon a 
root, nor ſhould thoſe be too long : for although a manage- 


ment contrary to this may be productive of greater quan- 


tity of fruit, yet that fruit will not be ſo well nouriſhed, 
nor will its juice be ſo good, as when it is but moderately. 
plentiful : neither will the roots of the plants be ſo much 


weakened in this laſt caſe, as they muſt be in the former. | 


The ground ſhould be conſtantly kept clear of weeds ; 
and no ſort of plant ſhould be ſuffered to grow on it, ex- 
cepting that which it is intended to cultivate. It ſhould be 
manured every third year, according to the nature of the 


ſoil. If the land is ſtiff, and inclinable to bind on the ſur- 


face, ſea · ſand, or ſea- coal aſhes, are very good manure : 
but if it is looſe and dry, a little lime mixed with dung 


will do it the moſt ſervice. After each ſpring digging, 
the ſtakes are fixed as already mentioned, and the ſame 


care and management of the vines, as was before directed, | 
| Mr. Arnoux ſays, that, in Burgundy, | 
they bind the branches of the vine in an horizontal poſi- 


muſt be continued. 


tion, at the height of half a foot from the earth, to props 
three or four feet high, ſtuck into the ground, without 
any order, at the diſtance of about a foot aſunder. "They 
tie the ſhoots to theſe props as they extend in length, and 
find in this method the advantage that one branch is not 
ſhaded by another, but for as little a time as is poſſible. 
Columella directs, that the props and frames be care- 
fully examined after every pruning, and that whatever is 
amiſs in them be repaired. Broad and flat props are pre- 
ferable to round ones, and oak is the beſt wood they can 
be made of. Next to them, are round props of juniper, 
laure), foreſt pine, and elder. Such as are rotten muſt be 
taken away, and new ones put in their ſtead, The bind- 
ings ſhould be new every year. The ligature which faſtens 
the ſtem to the prop ſhould not be always in the ſame place, 
leſt it ſhould occaſion a wound. The four branches ſhould 
be tied gently to the croſs poles, fo as not to twiſt or bend 
them much. The ſhoots ſhould be faſtened ſo as that, 
when they grow beyond the frame, they may go ſhelving 
from it, and not hang by their binding, which would 
be apt to break them, eſpecially when loaded with fruit. 
When two branches are ſo near together as to go to the 
ſame ſide of the frame, another pole ſhould be placed be- 
tween the croſs ones, for one of thoſe branches to be 
faltened o. | oY 
Thoſe who are curious in gardening know what great 
things Dr. Agricola boaſts of from the uſe of his mum- 
mies, in rearing the tendereſt plants, as well as in raiſin 
foreſt trees from cuttings. The lees of oil, as Columella 


directs, mixed with fine earth, to give it a conſiſtence, may | 


probably anſwer the ſame purpoſes. Where lees of oi 
cannot be had, ſome other bitter vegetable ſubſtance might 
be contrived, which, being free from the acrid oil in all 
turpentines (as in Agricola's mummies) might prove very 
friendly to plants, and be particularly uſeful in preventing 
their wounds from bleeding, and in preſerving them from 


being ſcorched by the ſun, or hurt by inſects. * It is neceſ 


ſary that this ſubſtance be bitter, that it may hinder the 
inſets from preying on the tender juicy fibres, for in- 
Even 
loam, by itſelf, is found to be ſerviceable for theſe pur- 
poſes ; and ſo is either goat's, ſheep, or cow's dung, well 
mixed With a due proportion of. earth. The vine-dreſſer 
ſhould therefore conſtantly have ſome ſuch ſubſtance ready to 
apply to every wound he makes in the vine. Perhaps too, 
it may prove uſeful to the cuttings, when thele are planted, 


I 


by retaining the juices, till they are employed in their 


office of vegetation, and thereby help to ſave them from 


being parched up by drought, as well as to render 
them leſs liable to be ſoaked in a wet ſoil, or by a rainy 
ſeaſon. | 38 L449 | 
Columella gives very particular directions for raiſin 
groves, in which trees grow till they are ſtrong enough 10 
become. props for vines; as alſo for making nurſeries of 
trees proper for ſupporting vines, or being married to them 
as the ancients termed it. The plenty of wood in this 


kingdom, and the ſtil! greater abundance of it in Ameri 


renders that taſk unneceſſary in this work. en 

He recommends the poplar as the moſt friendly tree to 
the vine, next the elm, and then the aſh. As the poplar 
has fewer leaves, and theſe are not reliſhed by cattle (which 
is an object of great importance in Italy, where graſs is 
ſcarce) many reject it. The aſh, whoſe leaves are agreea- 


ble to ſheep and goats, is chiefly planted in rugged and 


mountainous places, where the elm does not thrive wel 
The elm is the molt frequently planted, becauſe it agrees 
exceedingly with the vine, and catile are very fond of its 
cuttings. | | | | 
When the trees are to be planted out, -pits ſhould he 
dug for them ſome weeks before they are removed. Theſe 
pits ſhould be made in a direction which may not interfere 
with the vine: as eaſt and weſt, where it is neceſſary to 
plant the vine on the ſouth- ſide of the tree, becauſe of the 
cold; or ſouth and north, where the vine is to be ſet on 
the eaſt or weſt· ſide of the tree. If the trees are planted 
in a field, where corn is to grow, and in a rich ſoil, the 
diſtance between them ſhould be about forty feet: but in x 
poor ſoil, where nothing elſe is planted, twenty feet will be 
ſufficient. B ein ee, i, 96 ec 

Wbatever tree is planted for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
the vine, it ſhould not be pruned for the firſt two years. If 
it be an elm, and grows but ſlowly, all its branches 
ſhould be cut off excepting one, which ' ſhould be the 


faireſt and ſtraiteſt that can be ſingled out. If it does not 


grow ſo upright as one would wiſh, ſome inches of the 
ſtump of another branch may be left near it, and by ty- 
ing it.thereto it may be trained up ſtrait, in order to form 
the trunk of the tree. In the next year, the ſtump muſt 
be cut off and ſmoothed. If there is no branch fit for this 
purpoſe, the whole top muſt .be cut off, at the height of 
nine feet, that cattle may not reach the young ſhoots, It 
ſhould be cut with one ftroke, if poſſible ; otherwiſe it 
ſhould be ſawed off, afterwards ſmoothed, and then covered 
'with loam mixed with ſtraw, to preſerve the wound from 
the ſun and rain. In twoor three years, when a new head 
is grown, the uſeleſs branches ſhould be cut off, and the 
reſt formed into the following order. In a ſtrong foil, an 
elm ſhould not have a branch within eight feet of the 
ground ; nor within ſeven in a poor ſoil, At theſe heights, 
three branches ſhould be left as equally diſtant as can be, 
in the circumference of the tree, to form what is called 
the firſt ſtory. : At three feet above them, three other 
branches are left, but not in the ſame line as the lower 
ones, if there be a poſſibility of avoiding it, becauſe theſe 
would rub againſt the tender buds of the ſhoots of the vine 
hanging from the higher branches, and ſhake off the grapes. 
he tree is to be formed into ſtories, in this manner, up 
to the top. The branches are ſuffered to extend more ot 
leſs wide, as the ſoil is rich or poor, in order that the ſhoots 
of the vine may be ſpread accordingly. Care ſhould be 
taken in lopping the elm, that the body of the tree be 25 
little hurt as poſfible, and that the bark be not torn off, for 
this would do it great prejudice. The earth ſhould be kept 
looſe around the trees; and all ſuckers, or whatever elle 
might ſhade the vine, ſhould be cut away. When the 
tree grows old, and, either by a wound or otherwiſe, Wa“ 
ter lodges in it, a hole ſhould be bored, or a channel cut, 
to give an outlet to the wet. 
The vines ſhould be planted before the — l 

ſtrong. A young elm may bear a young vine, but! 

be killed by * old one 8 their ages and denk 
ſhould be proportioned. A trench muſt be dug for the = 
two feet and a half wide, three feet deep, five or ſix ;nk 
in length, and at leaſt a foot and an half diſtant fro 
tree; for if it be planted nearer, the roots of the — g 
not permit thoſe of the vine to ſtrike deep enough, 4 


- OF 1 e thats 
| the tree grows, it will oppreſs the vine. For a vin 


to be planted in the ſpring, the trench ſhould be dug in the | vines in Italy, and th e 

preceding autumn; that the earth may be . by the other „ 7 * 
winter's rain and froſt: and if it is to be ſet in the autumn, | count (which we mall likewiſe abridge dem 881 of wel 
the holes ſhould be laid open ſome weeks before, that the | manner in which vineyards of lower it w 1 . r 
ſoil may have the benefit of the ſun and rain. Though | in the provinces of the Roman em A. rg manage 
Columella had before found fault with putting two plants | The huſbandman there never renched all the ground 
in the ſame hole; he here adviſes to put two in each trench, | but only opened a deep furrow, in which th — Ar „ 
a foot aſunder, that they may the ſooner clothe the tree. ſet. This might be ſufficient where the GiFwan Roving 
A northerly wind, and cold dews, ſhould be avoided at | ally looſe. In ſome of theſe vineyards, the "ol 9555 
the time of ſetting them. If the climate is temperate, | without any props; in others, they were faſtened be ils 
inſtead of having two plants in the ſame trench, a trench | ſometimes they were tied to dwarf trees; and ſ. A 
may be made on the eaſt and another on the weſt- ſide of | they were ſuffered to run upon the ground 6 "Hh the firſt of 
the tree, and a vine may be planted in each ; by which | theſe caſes," a ſingle ſtem was reared uf . free f in fi de 
means their roots will have ſufficient room to extend in. | ſhoots, till it had acquired ftrength 8 ; be fi 1 
Though Mr. Miller, as I obſerved before, thinks it of lit- fruit bearing branches, which, when wats oe of ay K 
tle conſequence whether a tree that is tranſplanted be ſet to cient length, were bent wn th a circular fo ; . 1 }tied 
the ſame aſpect as it had in the nurſery ; Columella recom- | to the lower part of the ſtem. In the ſecond af : th 
mends, as a circumſtance which is attended with great ad- fruit bearing ſhoots were trained to rails, or ef al 0 
vantage, particularly to vines (but he extends it to all they grew. In both theſe ways, the lantin ap wade; a 
trees which are removed from the place of their firſt growth) | and other culture, differed ſo little froth the . tires. 
to mark them before they are taken up, in order that the tions already given, that it would be needleſs to artleuts. 
ſame ſide may ſtill be turned to the ſun. In dry and warm | riſe them here; eſpecially as I ſhall ſoon have Ag ſi > 
ſituations, where neither a ſevere winter, nor a very wet | ſpeak pretty fully of the management of low and of: 10 8 
one, need be feared, the autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for | ſized vines, as now practiſed by the French whoſe b = 
planting both vines and trees ; laying under their roots the vineyards conſiſt of none elſe. As to letting dem t ail 
depth of half a foot of the richeſt and fineſt mould, and | upon the ground, Columella juſtly thinks ie dad u 0. | 
covering them with well dunged earth. The vine ſhould | thod, that no excuſe can poſſibly be offered for it, u niels 
be planted in the trench with its ſtem inclining to the tree, | the country be indeed uncommonly ſubject to v hish 
againſt which it is to riſe up ſtrait; and it muſt alſo be de- winds: — and then, perhaps, a . _ Ariſe wh * 
fended from cattle. In hot countries, the vine ſhould be] ſuch a place be at all proper fot the vine. YE Ber TH 
planted on the north-fide of the tree; in cold ones, on the] In Gaul, the trees for ſupportin the vines beſides be: 
ſonth ; and in temperate climates, either on the eaſt or the ing kept very low, were, of e e * . - 
2 that it may not be all the day in either the ſun or the 3 leaves. The poplar wie cherdfore 4 er. 
| . — or this purpoſe ; for which t 

In the next autumn, the vines are pruned, as already | afh, wnl — the . 3 be 

directed, for frames. When they have reached the firſt | willow was planted only in moiſt laces, wh h . 
ſtory, ſhoots ſhould be diſtributed to each branch, leaving | trees could not thrive keen þ becauſe if is then * h yn 
a leading ſhoot, which is to go-up to the top of the tree : | the taſte of the wine. The elm was likewiſe 0 Fo wy 
and thus each ſtory 1s gradually covered. It is a rule with whilſt young, as to be turned to a dwarf; as it N | az 
many, to load chiefly the lower part of the tree, becauſe | be. In dry and hilly fituations, the fories of the 2 4 
there the vine bears moſt grapes, and they are moſt eaſily | were about eight feet high and in vallies, or m it faves, 
— Lo: er _ _ the pany _ than the | about twelve feet. Theſe trees weld en divided in. 

| | ine, Clothe the upper branches moſt, and | to three branches, out of which f 
| any the reſt with bearing ſhoots in proportion to their | aroſe ; and all th C f which ſeveral leſſer boughs 

rength. The future pruning conſiſts in cutting off th time wh h 1 e off, at the 

ſhoots which bore fruit for the laſt vintage, and in reari : the fr pak e vine was pruned, to prevent their ſhading 
others in their place. If the vine is very thriving, as corn e 1 e V 
8 2 5 gangs to woe Fay Noping from | feet Altan e : ee S ne. 

„ to wi eir extremities ſhould then be | where there was no c hei ; * Wen 
brought back, and tied: or if the vine is v iant. orn, their uſual diſtance was twen 
they may be carried to the next tree. 8 —_ * _ Here = young ſhoots of the vines WA 
yield a great deal of fruit, they muſt be cut off at the next | when — 4. bi h "If —＋ tbe; mother,, chan 
pruning, becauſe, otherwiſe, they would weaken the vine] der to afford a N the ſh * les" eee 
2 much. No ſhoots ſhould be ſuffered to grow out of the | between them, and theſe were nous p- * were extended 
' om yur: ws they are wanted in order to marry them | as the weight of the grapes ts waged N as foot 

Th owed branch. | In all other reſpects, the culture of the vi port fc dg ror 
SP A — ot » the tree at about four feet | as in Italy. ; 1 A 1 N was the fame 
| e ground, and with this binding its growth ma In clearing the vi ; . 
| 2 AAN Kang 8 A if * tree has bot leaves, 88 _ ” 1 * en 715 
R j . 2 | 
eee ay ms * e tied again at about | places which were ſhaded, or where the ſun had not much 
ſhnald be 2 . 88 The vines | force, or which were moiſt and cold, the vine dreſſers uſed 
eaſil y year, be ey are then moſt | to ſtrip the vines of many of their ! h * 
y pruned and cleared of all imperfections; and they | might be the b , N- FOE 
are refreſhed by being bound i l * ght be the better ripened by the warmth of the ſun, and 
e eee wee Ae. 2 in new places. They are | not be rotted by too much moiſture : but in pl: „ 
The b in leſs danger of being galled by the binding. | were dry, warm, and expoſed hee Ms —— _ 
earing ſhoots ſhould be ſo laid on each branch f e Ne drrafo fd mfr 
that, being tied above the third | » as grapes were left covered with their leaves and twigs; and 
ing downs but: oh e third eye, they may hang ſlant- if the vine had but few ſhoots and | he mir 
ing down: but they muſt not be tied right, leſt the | ſheltered by ſome oth A nos Hop . . 
nding ſhould cut them. At the ſame time that ſome | th (: * er covering: * Thus,” ſays he (in 
* are thus laid for bearing fruit, others ſhould be = — 8 beef quoted), “my uncle, Marcus Colu- 
ed up to the body of the tree, to produce wood for the | dil Searing tilled 15 all the liberal arts, and the moſt 
— your: Bana ws ovary 7 3 covered his vines with mats in 
the vine does not clothe j | ning of the dog days; becauſe, during that fea- 
may be turned down to the 3 5 3 _ the country was ſubject to a ſcorching eafferly wind N 
and made a layer, from which as ma pruning, | which, like a fiery vapour, burnt up the grapes, if they 
e raiſed, as, being led aany young plants may | were uncovered.” “' | , bo 
ng ag, eing led up to the tree, will cover it enough. | Th ; | 
* en the trees decay, young ones ſhould be immedi 9 e authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique draw their pre- 
Planted in their ſtead i and when the vines be 1ediately | Cepts with regard to the method of cultivating vineyards 
worn out, they ſhould be renewed 8 gin to in France, from the actual and moſt approved Pc der 
yers from neigh- | of Burgundy, Champagne, and Orleans, the wines of 


ouring vines, rather than b I 
han by quickſets. OT . . 
v the foregoing directions for the c tivation of tall mop 2 21 er nun un einja- 
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VIN 


Their direQions for the choice of the ſoil, its ſituation, | 
aſpeA, the manner of planting it, and the future cultiva- 
tion of the vine, are ſo like to thoſe of Columella, that 
it would be needleſs to repeat them here.——T hey are, in- 
deed, more explicit as to the grafting of the vine, which 


is performed in cleft, as for many ſorts of fruit trees, but 


with this difference, that a ſmooth part of the vine, at 
the diſtance of about ſeven or eight inches from the ſtem, 
and between two joints, is the moſt eligible part for inſert- 
ing the cion, which, as repeatedly ſaid before in other 
ſimilar caſes, ſhould always be taken from the beſt bearing 
branch of the moſt fruitful vine. All ſmall roots are cut 
away from about the place where the graft is to be inſerted, 
and after it has been exactly fitted in the cleft, ſo as to 


make the inner bark of the cion coincide preciſely with 


that of the ſtock, the wound is carefully bound up tight 
with ſlips of the inner bark of a young lime tree, of a wil- 
low, or with baſs, in ſuch manner as effectually to pre- 
ſerve it from the entrance of air or wet. The graft and 
its ſtock are then bent gently downward into a hole made 
on purpoſe to receive them, and are covered with earth fo 
as to leave only two eyes of the cion above ground. The 


cion ſhould be uſed as ſoon as poſſible after it has been cut, 


and its length ſhould be about twelve inches, | 
Neither the middle ſized vines, nor the low ones, of 


which two ſorts all the beſt and principal vineyards in 


France conſiſt, ſhould be ſhaded by any neighbouring 
buildings, or trees. The tall vines in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France, ſuch as Provence and Languedoc, are, 
like thoſe in Piemont, Italy, and other very warm coun- 
tries, reared up to trees, or formed into alcoves or arched 
walks, the better to defend them from the too ſcorching 
heat of the fun. The ſorts thus planted are chiefly the 
Cioutat, the Corinth; the Damaſcus grape, and the Bour- 
delais. The vines about Auxerre are trained up againſt 
eſpaliers and trelliſes; but thoſe of the loweſt growth, of 


which moſt of the vineyards about Paris, Beaune, Ton- 


nere, Chablis, &c. conſiſt, are faſtened only to common 
props, and are generally found to produce the greateſt 
quantity of fruit, and, in ſome years, the beſt wine. | 
The people of Champagne, (who think that there is in 
the ſoil of their province a quality ſo peculiarly fit for the 
production of fine wine, as can never be found or imitated 
elſewhere, ) plant their talleſt vines in their middling lands, 
and the low ones in their beſt grounds. The former of 
theſe are reared to the height of four or five feet, and the 
latter to about three. They obſerve, that their vineyards 
yield the higheſt flavoured wine when they are moſt ex- 
poſed to the ſun; and therefore they always prefer a ſlop- 
ing ſituation, fully open to the ſouth, for their beſt growths. 
They alſo prefer ground which is ſomewhat ſtony, and not 


naturally ſubject to much moiſture.» They manure this 


foil from time to time, by laying on dung and freſh earth; 
but with caution not to uſe too much dung, becauſe that 


would render the wine flat and inſipid, and apt to become 


ropy. They think cows dung better than that of horſes, 
for their fineſt ſoils, becauſe it is not ſo hot: but for ſtiff 
lands they uſe thoroughly rotted horſe-dung, and ſheep's 


dung, which they mix with about double the quantity of 


cow dung, to prevent its burning the roots of the vines. 
Towards the end of autumn, they ſpread in trenches cut 
acroſs the vineyard, layers of this dung and of freſh earth, 
and after this mixture has remained there all the winter, 


to moulder, and grow mellow, they lay about half a 


baſket full of it, early in the ſpring, to the roots of each 
vine, and particularly to thoſe of the lateſt planted ; making 
for that purpoſe a hole around it, deepeſt at its back, where 
the ſloping ground is higheſt. This is done over the 
whole vineyard either every eight or tenth year, or, which 


amounts to the ſame, to an eighth or a tenth part of it | 


each year. 
The grapes moſt generally cultivated in Champagne are 
a ſmall black ſort; and to render the wine of that country 


the more perfect, great care is taken to root out all white 
ones, and ſuch as, though black, are large and coarſe: 


or, if thoſe vines are not pulled up, they are grafted with 
ſuch fruit as is deſired. . | 

About the end of June, and ſometimes even in May, 
according to the forwardneſs of the vine, the upper end 
of each ſhoot is nipped off, in order that the greater quan- 
tity of nouriſhment may be conveyed to the fruit; for it is 


beſt that'no part of a low vine be more than two feet and 
an half, or three feet, high from the ground. Theſe lou; 
vines are earthed, as it is called, every ſpring ; that is tg 
ſay, they are inclined down into a hole dug cloſe to them 
and their ſhoots, being previouſly pruned to ſuci; lengths 
as are moſt conſiſtent with the vigour of the vine, ate (0. 
vered with earth ſo as to leave only three or four of their 
eyes above the ground.---In Upper Picardy, it is the cuſ. 
tom to renew, as it is termed, the vineyards every year 
by burying the vines in this manner, and converting each 
braneh into a layer. | 

It is a general rule, that the ſtronger the ſoil is, the far. 
ther aſunder the vines ſhould be planted; and that no 
layers, grafts, or cuttings ſhould be uſed, but ſuch as hare 
a ſmooth ſhining bark, and of which the wood is of a clear 
green when cut. Thoſe that are of a biown green, when 
a little bit of their rind is raiſed up with a knife, are rejed- 
ed, as good for nothing. | | 

To guard againſt the bad effects of froſts and fogs, the 
French vine-dreſſers, whenever they apprehended an 
danger of that kind, lay along that fide of the vineyard 
from whence the wind blows, a ridge of dry litter, or 
ſtraw, which they then burn ſlowly : but if, notwith. 
ſtanding this, the vines are frozen, they cut them down' 
very low, to enable them to bear the better the next 
year. Ny 
They hold it to be neceſſary, after a thick fog, to wa- 
ter their vines with juice of the roots or leaves of wild cu- 
cumbers, or with powdered coloquintida, mixed with wa- 
ter; and they are alſo of opinion that late pruning is ſie- 
quently a means of guarding againſt the mildew, becauſe 
their vines do not then bloſſom till the ſun is become very 
powerful. 5 | 

Careful huſbandmen never ſuffer any one to go into 
their vineyards very early in the morning when dews or 
damps fall in May, June, or September; becauſe the dew 
of thoſe months, being generally cold, would bliſter the 
leaves of the vines if it were to be touched, and thereby 
fixed upon them before the riſing of the ſun, which after- 
wards removes that danger by drying up and exhaling the 
moiſture : neither do they allow them to be entered, on 
any account, immediately after a haſty. ſpring-fhower, 
while the leaves are yet wet therewith, or when they are 
covered with a rime or hoar - froſt. h 

Sea- water, ſalt and water, or ſtale urine mixed with 
dung and earth, are of excellent ſervice to vines which do 
not bear well, and to thoſe whoſe leaves turn red for want 
of moiſture: and it is ſaid that, when their leaves become 
white and dry, when their wood ſwells, and when their 
fruit drops off, all which are ſymptoms of decay, they ate 
recovered by rubbing the ſtem, and watering their roots, 
with aſhes reduced to powder and mixed with ſtrong vine- 
gar.-—-It is molt certain that ſtirring of the ground around 
them, and keeping it in a fine looſe ſtate, will have this 
deſirable effect; or rather it will keep them conſtantly in ſo 
vigorous a condition, that there will never be occaſion to 
. recur to other means to promote their fertility : neither will 
there, if this eſſential principle of vegetation. is duly ap- 
plied to, be any danger of the grapes ſhrivelling or grow 
ing dry upon the vine; to remedy which, if it ſhould hap- 
pen through careleſs management, the authors before 
quoted direct to pull off all the fruit thus injured, and to 
water the roots of the vine with ſtale urine. They add, 
that if the grapes rot upon the vine before they are fie, 
ſome old aſhes, or barley-meal, ſhould be laid around the 
ſtem. Gy 
If the vines, as was before obſerved of other 25 = 
ſprinkled with water in which tanners have dreſſed the 
hides, no cattle will touch them. N 

The young leaves and fruit of the vine are often Gch 7 
injured by very ſmall green flies, which conceal them _ 
in the young buds, and weave there a thin web, not : 
like to that' of a ſpider, in which they depoſit their 5 
All theſe webs, and the leaves on which the egg; 22 
been laid, as well thoſe which till adhere to the - 60 
thoſe which have fallen off, muſt be carefully collect 
and burnt out of the vineyard. | —— ovine 

As ſnails and lugs, which do great damage 23 days - 
generally hide themſelves during the pages moroings 
they ſhould be carefully picked up early in the Moy 


or juſt after dew or a ſhower of rain has fallen, 3 
| 
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in the ſpring and autumn, which are the ſeaſons when they 
appear moſt; and they ſhould be cruſhed to death, or 
burnt. 

The vine-fretters, | 
abound moſt in the lighteſt land. When a vine is attacked 
by theſe inſects, its ſhoots are ſhort and meagre, its leaves 
are full of holes, and it yields but very little fruit, and that 
extremely poor, though never fo great pains be taken to 
cultivate it. Theſe inſects are much ſmaller than the 
ſmalleſt gnats, which they reſemble. both in ſhape and co- 
Jour. They prey upon the vine during the whole year; 
for, in September, they get into the ground, and there 
gnaw its roots, eſpecially thoſe of young plants; and in 
May when the buds of the vine ſwell, they leave their 
former holes, feed upon the ſurface of thoſe buds, and 
then upon the leaves, and afterwards they fix upon the 
grapes, pierce their ſkin, ſuck out their juice, and lay in 
them their eggs, from. whence proceed an infinite number 
of little worms, which complete the deſtruction of the 
fruit by the time it ſhould be gathered. To prevent this 
miſchief, the authors of the Maiſon. Ruſtique adviſe the 
ſowing of a few patches of beans in different parts of the 
vineyard ; becauſe theſe pernicious inſects will then reſort 
to them, and may conſequently be deſtroyed by plucking 
up the beans and burning them. 2 
To get rid of numbers of other inſects, all of which en- 
deavour to find a place of ſhelter when the winter ap- 
proaches, either by creeping into the ground, or into 
dung, or any litter that lies upon it; they recommend the 
method before · mentioned, of laying a little heap of haulm, 
ſtraw, or any kind of mulch, round the ſtem of each vine 
when the weather begins to be froſty, and burning it in 
the ſpring, in a place out of the vineyard. Innumerable 
multitudes of vermin will be deſtroyed by this means: but, 
to render the remedy effectual, the neighbours all around 
muſt have recourſe to the ſame expedient, or theſe perni. 
cious creatures will ſoon ſpread a-new from one vineyard 
to another. roy | | 

Mr. Miller's method of guarding againft flies, and 
waſps, which are often ſo very numerous, and voracious, 


as entirely to eat up all the fineſt and higheſt flavoured fi 


berries of well ripened grapes, deſerves much attention 
even in vineyards, though it is more eaſily praQtiſed in 
gardens ; but the preventing of this miſchief will make 
ample amends for yet greater trouble. It is, before the 
grapes are quite ripe, and conſequently before they will be 
in much danger of being attacked by theſe enemies, to 

hang upon the vines, from. ſpace to ſpace (the nearer the 
better), phials half filled with ſugared water, and rubbed 
at the neck with a little honey. 
waſps and flies, which, in attempting to get at the liquor, 
will fall into the phials, and be drowned. They muſt be 
carefully looked over every third or fourth day, to take 
out and deſtroy the flies and waſps, and to repleniſh them 
with liquor. CHD . BY 

If, when the fruit is ripe, the ſtalks of the bunches are 
cut half through, about a fortnight before they are gather- 
ed, the juice of the grapes will be much improved there- 
by; becauſe, as not near fo great a quantity of nouriſh- 
ment can afterwards enter the fruit, the watery particles 
will have time to evaporate, and the juice will be the bet. 
ter digeſted, This is practiſed by ſome of the moſt eu- 
rious huſbandmen in the ſouth of France. But if, after 
the bunches are cut off the vines, they are hung up in a 
dry room, upon ſtrings, ſo as not to touch each other, for 
a month before they are preſſed, both the ſtrength and the 
flavour of the wine will be yet more exalted, To this, in 


a great meaſure, is owing the delicious richneſs of the vines 


of that part of the Tiroleſe which borders on Italy, where 
it is the conſtant cuſtom to keep the grapes for ſome time 
before they are uſed. 3 2 Slag ar 3 
As we have already enumerated the different ſpecies of 
grapes, it will be needleſs to repeat it here; but refer the 
reader to that account, which he will find under the arti- 
cle GRAPE. | 3 
When a vineyard is planted in a ſtrong ſoil, it ſhould 
conſiſt of morillons, otherwiſe called white and black pi- 
neaus; but there ſhould be more of the latter than of the 
former, and they ſhould: be intermixed . with: treſſeaus, 
Otherwiſe called Burgundy 155 


grapes. 
by 33 ; - 


which the French call gribouris, | 


Theſe will attract the | 


| yield wine which has a good body. 
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The pineau does not attain to its full perfeiotiin firotig 
lands, though the ſeaſon be never fo hot: for, notwith- 
ſtanding all the help that can be given it in ſuch a ſoil, it 
ſtill wants that undefinable fomewhat, without which no 
grape can yield a delicate wine: whether it be, that, in 
imbibing its nouriſhment from the earthy its Juices retain 
a portion of the moiſture which is natural to that earth, 
and which blunts the ſpirits of the wine z or that, as ex- 
perience has ſhewn in very many caſes, though the hear 
be as great as poſlible, a irony ſofl does not yield to the 
grape that ſort of juice which acquires a fine 9 55 
and a racy vinous quality, by fermentation. Thus, it is 
known from facts, that the Madeira grape platited in 'a 
rich valley, no longer yields the ſame wine it does on its 
native rock. Yet the pineau is the only grape that ſhould 
be planted in a ſtrong land; becauſe it ripens earlier than 
others, and always yields a ſure crop, 

If ſome plants of the treſſeau, whoſe fruit never ripens 
eaſily, are mixed with the pineaus, it is, ſays the authors 
of the Maiſon Ruſtique, becauſe our forefathers, having 
found by experience that the pineaus cannot of themſelves 
yield in ſuch a ſoil, wine which has a ſufficient body to 
keep long, judged it neceſſary to add theſe treſſaus, which, 
though they ripen very ſlowly, never fail to yield that ſort 
of wine which, without being ſpirituous, is, on the con- 
trary, thick and heavy, which is the ſtate it ſhould be in 
when produced by ſtrong land, in order to its becoming 

00d. 5 . 
g In a ſandy ſoil, whether it be coarſe or light, pineaus, 
and eſpecially the white ſort, are the vines nioſt proper for 
lanting. The meunier, or miller grape, delights in light 
Rade, and coarſe ſands agree with the melies; otherwiſe 
called meldn grapes, whether theſe be white, black; or 
green. In the diſtrict of Auxerre, theſe ſands, though 
naturally warmer than the ſtrongeſt land; do not, for all 
that, yield equally good wine: (theſe ſtrong lands are hete 
fuppoſed to be ſuch as were before adviſed, and their ex- 
poſition good.) This is what experience teaches us dail 
with regard to ſands, which, furniſhing, no rich nutriment 
to the vine, yields only grapes whoſe juice is flat and in- 


flavour, 


% 


ipid, and not ſo ſugary as thoſe of ſtrong lands, ; 

To theſe pineaus are therefore joined the meliés, as be- 
fore faid. The white melié is a good grape, and yields 
greatly: the black is leſs ſo. Theſe ſorts of grapes become 
excellent (ſo far as their nature permits) in theſe ſands, 
which, being much warmer than they are ſubſtantial, ſuit 
the nature of the meliẽs, which require a great heat to ripen 
hem. Theſe grapes yield a wine which is not apt to turn 
yellow. „ | h bes 2 

Upwards of two thirds of the vines planted in ſuch ſands, 
in France, are thoſe of white grapes; becauſe it is the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe places to make more white wine than red. 

A reaſonable proportion of the trefleau grape ſhould al- 
ways be planted with the others in fahdy ſoils : not that it 
ever attains to perfection there; but that, by mixing it 
with thoſe other grapes, whoſe juice acquires only a mode- 
rate ſweetneſs in ſuch ground, they may. be enabled to 

As to ſtony lands, thoſe which abound in blackiſh and 
large ſtones, and of which the earth is reddiſh and ſome- 
* moilt, muſt be treated in the ſame manner as ſtrong 

oils. | . 

Thoſe which have ſmaller and white ſtones, and of 
which the earth is leſs red, are better than the former, Be- 
ſides the white and the black pineaus, and a ſmall number of 
treſſeaus, theſe lands are planted with the beaunier; and 
all theſe grapes do well on them. 

Stony land whoſe ſoil is yellowiſh, and where the ſtones 
are yet much leſs than the preceding, are ſtill better than 
them for the laſt mentioned ſorts of grapes: for theſe do fo 
well in a ſoil of this kind, that they always yield there. a 
wine which is at leaſt pleaſant. They may be intermixed 
here with a few plants of muſcats and of chaſſelas: for theſe 
will acquire maturity enough to be of ſervice to the others, 
and will help to make their wine keep the longer. 

Stony lands, which have otherwiſe a mellow and good 
ſoil, yield the beſt and fineſt flavoured wine when they are 
planted with pineaus; and in this caſe the number of the 
white grapes of this ſpecies ſhould greatly exceed that of 


the black. Thoſe from which the grayiſh wine, commonly 


*. 
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Extract of a letter from M. Rouſſel in Brie, to M. Du 


pitched upon a ſpot of ground, about half an arpent in ex- 


lars, ſix feet aſunder, in a quincunx form. As the roots 


clear gain, as it will not have coſt me any thing. This 


dted barrels of wine every year. 
abſurd as to make ſuch a calculation; ſo, on the other| 
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called partridge's eye, is deſired, ſhould be planted chiefly | 
with ſerviniens, and here and there a few muſcats and 
chaſſelas; but no treſſeaus. | 

When ſuch lands as theſe are intended for red wines, 
they ſhould be planted with more black pineaus than white, 
with ſome ſerviniens, and with a few treſſeaus. Theſe 
will yield a ſtrong and mellow wine. 


Ex ERIMEN TS on the CULTURE of the VINE. 


Hamel, written in the year 1755. 


I have begun to try the New Huſbandry upon the 
vine, It is hard to pay at leaſt one hundred and twenty 
livres (five guineas) a year, for dreſſing an arpent (about 
an acre and one fifth) of vineyard, to have only our poor 
Brie wine; eſpecially when the vines are entirely frozen, 
as they were laſt year, or laid bare to the very wood, by 
hail, as was the caſe in Auguſt laſt, I am therefore try- 
ing to find out a way to manage vines, without being at 
the expence of dreſſing, or propping them, and by which 
they may be leſs expoſed to the injuries of the weather, and 
leſs liable to be plundered by thieves. To this end, I 


tent, which had formerly been a vineyard, but was grub- 
bed up many years ago. I planted on it four hundred pop- | 


of this tree are few and ſmall, I thought that diſtance might 
be ſufficient. © At the foot of each of theſe trees, I planted 
two vine cuttings, one on each fide. The. alleys are 
plowed, in order to their being ſown alternately, with 
corn, or pulſe, ſuch as lentils, beans, barley, oats, &c. 
the produce of which pays the expence of plowing. While 
the three feet on one fide of the tree are ſown, the three 
feet on the other ſide are plowed, at proper times and ſea- 
ſons ; by which means, both ſides of the tree, and con- 
ſequently both the vines, receive in turns the benefit of the 
ſtirring of the ground. All my plants have taken well. I 
intend to let the vines run up the trees, without doing any 
thing to them ; and ſhall wait with patience the event of 
their produce, which, be it more or leſs, will be ſo much 


method was immediately approved of by the country peo- 
ple hereabouts, ſeveral of whom are now following my ex- 
ample. What helped to give them this good opinion of it, 
ſo ſuddenly, was, the example of a vine, which chances to 
grow a league from hence, in the middle of a field, at the 
foot of a pear-tree, and which never is either pruned or cul- 
tivated. Laſt year, when all the vines of this country 
were ſo damaged by the froſt, as not to produce any fruit 
at all; this vine eſcaped unhurt, and bore as many grapes 
as yielded a barrel of wine. If the future produce of my 
vineyard, which contains eight hundred vines, were to be 
eſtimated on this footing, it would amount to eight hun- 
But as no one can be fo 


hand, I believe none will deny but that my vines, pro- 
ducing only the two hundreth part of that proportion, wil] 
vield me four barrels of wine, which will not have ſtood 
me in the leaſt extraordinary charge. And even ſuppoſing 
them not to yield me any thing, ſtill I ſhall loſe nothing, 
becauſe they will have coſt me nothing. The four hun- 
dred poplars, which do not ſtand me in above a penny a- 
piece, (being planted only by flips, without making or 
digging either holes or trenches for them) cannot fail, in 
a ſoil that is quite fit for them, to be worth, twenty-five 
years hence, ten livres (eight ſhillings and nine-pence) 
apiece, or four thouſand livres (one hundred ſeventy-five 
pounds four ſhillings) the whole; which will be an excel- 
lent payment for the ground they will have taken up. I do 
not, however, mean to extend this method to all my vine- 
yards. In moſt of them, the ſoil, though fit for the vine, 
is too dry and ſtony for the poplar. In Italy, vines are 
frequently planted at the foot of mulberry and other trees, 
The only thing neceſſary in that caſe, is, to make the 
allzys of a breadth proportioned to the ſhade of the trees.” 


Fixperiment on the vine, cultivated according to the principles 
of the New Huſbandry, with remarks thereupon, by M. 
ae Chateauvieux, | | 
« When [I began to reflect attentively on the principles 


of the New Huſbandry, I ſoon perceived that it might 
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rove a means of perfecting the culture of our. vineyar; 
as well as that of our other lands. | 

I was the more readily induced to turn my thought 
towards that important branch of agriculture, as N 
to me to have been too much neglected for a long time [ 
plainly ſaw, that our methods of cultivating the vine were 
in general, not only defeCtive, but badly executed, and 
that, in the common way of planting vineyards, the pro 
duce could not be proportioned to the great expence, 

* I ſhall not at preſent enter into a detail of the princi. 
ples and motives of my new ſcheme for the culture of the 
vine: that taſk would be too long for this narrative: and 
I ſhould likewiſe be glad firſt to ſee the advantages of m 
method confirmed by a ſeries of experiments repeated 0 
ſeveral years together. My different operations, and firſt 
ſucceſs, are all that I ſhall mention now. | 

„Every country has in the culture of the vine, ſome 
practice or other peculiar to itſelf, and which is thought 
eſſential there, though it be rejected in other places, All 
agree in pruning the vine, and in ſtirring the earth round 
it: but neither of theſe operations is performed in the ſame 
manner every where. | e 

& For the better underſtanding of my new culture, it 
is neceſſary that I ſhould give an idea of the Ge in 
which our vineyards are laid out and planted, Their ex- 
poſition is generally to the eaſt or ſouth, on a good deep 
ſoil, which has a gentle declivity, or on the ſide of a hill, 
The whole ſurface of the ground is planted without order 
or ſymetry; ſo that the vines are, almoſt always, either 
too cloſe together, or too far aſunder : very few are at pro- 
per diſtances. As the old vines decay and periſh, the 
chaſms are filled up by layers from the next neighbouring 
vines. This is the general diſpoſition of our vineyards, 
from which great inconveniences muſt neceſſarily ariſe: 
but I ſhall not enter into that detail. 

With regard to the culture of the vine, it is ſuffi- 
cient, for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that the whole 
of that labour is now performed by hand, which renders it 
very expenſive. I ſay nothing of the manner in which it 
is executed; that part having appeared to me ſo very de- 
fective, that I have been obliged to alter and correct it in 
every point. als pen vie 

By this ſhort preamble it may eaſily be ſeen, that, in 
order to improve the culture of the vine, and bring it to 
greater perfection, it was neceſſary that I ſhould attend 
chiefly to the three following things. 1. To diſpoſe the 
vines in a better manner, by planting them in trait lines, 
and at equal diſtances from each other. 2. To contrive 
that diſpoſition ſo as to leſſen the preſent expence of cul- 
ture, by uſing a plough to ſtir the ground in one part of tbe 
vineyard, whilſt the other ſhould continue to be ſtirred 
with the ſpade. 3. To execute the ſeveral cultures of the 
vine, in ſuch manner as to make them promote its vege- 
tation more than they do in any of the common methods. 
«© 1 ſhall treat each of theſe articles ſeparately. 
The diſpoſition which ſeemed to me the moſt agree- 
able to the principles of the New Huſbandry, by which [ 
was guided, was to lay the vineyard out in beds, as we 
do fields for corn, obſerving to leave an alley between every 
two beds, and making each bed five feet wide, in order to 
plant it with three rows of vines, which, by that means, 
would be thirty inches aſunder, and the vines at the ſame 
diſtance from each other in the rows. 8} 

« As to the alleys, I thought it would be right to make 
them alſo five feet wide: and what 1 ſhall ſay hereafter will 
ſhew, that about that breadth is neceſſary.  _ 

«© However, as that diſpoſition might not be the beſt, [ 
tried others on ſmall ſpots of ground, by planting the vines 
at other diſtances. Some were ſet in ſingle rows three feet 
and an half aſunder ; others in double rows, and in beds, 
with alleys of three feet and an half between them. Theſe 
plantations were made in the ſpring of 1753. 

« But as I could not expect to ſee the event of theſe 
trials, till a conſiderable time after making them, eight of 
ten years, at leaſt, being requiſite to ſhew what the u 
ceſs would be, when the vines ſhould be come to their ful 
ſtrength and bearing; I conſidered at the fame time, by 
what means I might abridge an-experiment which was ys 
be of ſo long duration. | 5 


« To that end, I formed a bed of vines in a vineyard 
planted twenty-four years before, Ihe vineyard w 
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good, and yielded plentiful crops. I made my bed five 


feet wide, and planted it by laying down ſtocks of the old 
vines, to make the two outward rows, leaving two feet 


and an half diſtance from one layer to another, The old | 


i which happened to be pretty well ſituated, formed 
bg 2 The remainder of the bed, Which is 


the middle row. | 

two hundred and forty feet long, was planted with layers. 
« An alley, five feet wide, was made on one fide of 

this bed, by pulling up the old vines within that diſtance. 


Some of theſe which were left, ſerved to form a row of 


vines, ax 
t 


the firſt. is plain, that the making of a bed in this 


manner, requires a breadth of ten feet, viz. five feet for 


the vines, and five feet for the alley. This bed was thus 
made in November 1752. 2 

« After I had ſeen the crop which it produced in 1754, 
I no longer- heſitated to extend this experiment; and ac- 
cordingly, in November of that year, I made three other 
beds, like the former, and cloſe to it. 3 

I not only made no doubt but that the vines, being 
ſo diſpoſed, and having an equal quantity of earth to draw 
their nouriſhment from, would thrive better than they do 
in our common method of cultivating them ; but I like- 
wiſe hoped that their being expoſed on all ſides to the in- 
fluences of the ſun and air, by means of the alleys, would 
facilitate their vegetation, and haſten the ripening of the 

rapes. | 

of, The manner in which I propoſe diſtributing the 
vines, ſhews at once the poſlibility and facility of giving 


and the ſame cultivator as we uſe for the alleys of our 
corn fields. I have not found the leaſt difficulty in the 
execution of this practice. TEE 3 
« The ground thus cultivated in the alleys, will be 
about a third part of the whole : the remaining two thirds 
will continue to be cultivated by hand, as uſual ; and the 
expence will be conſiderably diminiſhed, by the diſpatch 
with which the plough, or cultivator, will perform its 
art. ern | Se 995 
"= The plough may be brought as near the vines as one 
pleaſes, provided care be taken not to damage them. An 
expert huſbandman will eafily know how to manage in 
that reſpet. 1 
« Another diminution of the expence attending the 
common culture of vineyards is, that as, by the method 
which I propoſe, the number of vines will be fewer, they 
will of courſe require leſs labour, and therefore leſs coſt ; 
and the vine-dreſſers, meeting with no hindrances or ob- 


” 


ſtructions between the vines planted regularly in rows, will | 


do more work in a day, and that much better, than in the 
old way. There will alſo be leſs occaſion for many things 
neceſlary to the vine, ſuch as propping, tying up, dung- 
ing, &c. Conſequently this new culture will prove a 
conſiderable ſaving. Ts, | | 
ce It is well known how much vines are hurt when too 
great a quantity of water-is retained in the prove. It 
chills them too much, their juices become leſs exalted, 
numbers of weeds ſpring up, &e, 
will be remedied in a great meaſure, by means of the 
alleys, by cutting with the plough, as I have done, to- 
wards the beginning of winter, a furrow along each ſide 


of the bed, The water will drain' off into that furrow, 
and the bed will r 


ſary for the vines. 


*© I ſhall ſpeak only of the two principal parts of the 
culture of the vine, viz. the pruning of it, and the ſtirring 
of the ground ; and the time when each of theſe ought to 
be performed. 


„Before I began to execute the alterations I had | 
thoughts of making in this culture, I had endeavoured to 


make myſelf ſo far maſter of it, as to be the leſs in danger 
of miſcarrying in my experiment. | 


„The cuſtom of this country is, to prune the vine 
during and after winter ; frequently beginning that work 
about the end of January. I always thought that a wrong. 
ſeaſon ; and judged that it would be much better to prune 
the vine before winter, immediately after the vintage is 


. Experience has ſince ſhewed me that I was 

* In November 1750, I pruned above fifty vines with | 

my own hands: none of them ſuffered in the leaſt by the 
. 2 


Theſe inconveniences | 


againſt the making of a ſecond bed parallel to 


„ 


retain only the degree of moiſture neceſ- 


| clemency of that ſeaſon. 
the alleys every neceſſary culture, with the ſame plough | 
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winter's froſt : they made ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, and 
produced a greater quantity of grapes than any of the 
neighbouring wine. 15 

The next year, and in the ſame mont 
ſame vines again. This pruning had the ſame ſucceſs as 
the year before. Encouraged by this repeated experience, 
determined to make the bed before mentioned, in my old 


by I pruned the 


| vineyard. The vines have continued to be pruned before 


winter, always with ſucceſs, and without any ſort of in- 
convenience. LY WS NOR: 

< Satisfied with thefe firſt trials, I thought I might 
ſafely venture to extend the ſame practice to a larger ex- 
tent of ground. I had about three acres of vines, which 


| had produced very little wood for two years paſt. Their 


branches were ſo poor and ſlender, that they would ſcarce 
bear laying down : in ſhort, the vineyard periſhed daily. I 
conceived hopes of recovering it by means of this pruning. 
Accordingly, I pruned it in November. 1754; and in 
1755, the vines produced ſtronger and longer ſhoots. As 
the branches would then bear laying down, I began to re- 
pleniſh part of the vacant places.. By this means, my vine- 
yard was replanted with young vines, and quite renewed, 

only bY altering the time-of pruning. 1 85 | 
„This laſt pruning underwent a ſevere trial, from the 

exceſſive hard froſts of the winter of 1755 : yet, intenſe 
as the cold was, my plants bore it, without being hurt at 
all. I then looked upon it as certain, that the vine might 
be pruned before winter, without any danger from the in- 


% It was abſolutely neceſſary that the vine ſhould bear 
pruning at that time, in order to enable me to perform the 


other cultures in their proper and moſt favourable ſeaſons. 


« That the vine may be benefited as much as poſſible 
by every ſtirring of the earth about its roots, theſe ſtirrings 
ought certainly to be performed at the times when they 
may be moſt likely to excite the greateſt vegetation. Let 
us ſee whether the common practice anſwers that end. 
The uſual time of beginning to dreſs the vineyard is in the 
ſpring, immediately after pruning. the vines. Three 

reſſings are judged ſufficient; and it is generally thought, 
that the laſt ſhould be finiſhed by midſummer. © The 
plants are then left to ſhift for themſelves, till the time 
of vintage, which is upwards of three months after. 
During this time, quantities of weeds generally ſhoot up, 
which ſhade the vines, and hinder the grapes from ripen- 
ing as they ought. Careful huſbandmen pull them up : 
but the greater part are unwilling to take that trouble. 

„In the common way of cultivating the vine, the earth 
is firſt ſtirred when the buds ate juſt ready to come out, 
and even after they are come out; a time always extremely 
critical, becauſe the uncertainty of the ſeaſon expoſes the 
buds to ſeveral dangers, which are increaſed by that ſtirring 
of the earth, from whence many exhalations, oftentimes 
very pernicious, proceed at this ſeaſon. Would it not be 
much better to let the vineyard reſt while the vine is 


budding? ! 2950 Sc 
66 The laſt ſtirring, which is given about mid-ſummer, 
is too long before the vintage, and therefore is almoſt al- 
ways followed by great quantities of weeds, Might not 
this laſt culture be performed later? fates Wh 
] have experienced that theſe inconveniences may be 
avoided, without falling into others. To this end, after 
the vine has been pruned, - before winter, let the earth be. 
firſt | ſtirred in that ſeaſon :- the ſecond ſtirring, which 
would otherwiſe be immediately after winter, may then 


be deferred till towards the end of May: and the third 


ſtirring may be given in the beginning of Auguſt, or about 
the end of July. . | 

„This has been my method of. cultivating my vines, 
ever ſince their being planted in beds. The beds are dug 
by hand, and the alleys are ſtirred with the plough or the 
cultivator, FFT 

„The firſt ſtirring before winter produces the ſame 
effect on the vineyards, as it does on our beds of 
The water is drained off, and the winter's froſts 
the earth, divide it, and keep it looſe 


corn. 


froſts penetrate 
and light, 


It remains in this ſtate till towards the end of May, 
when it receives the firſt ſtirring after winter: and, to 
have a mote certain rule to go by, the ſecond ſtirring 
ſhould not be given till after the props have been ſtuck, the 


vines have budded, and the ſhoots have been tied up to the 


props. 


being deferred till towards the end of Auguſt, or at leaſt 


ſtate of maturity. 


every culture of the vine is performed with much greater 
eaſe and expedition in yineyards laid aut in beds, than in 


ig ſome meaſure, un-occupied. That time, which would 
otherwiſe be in a manner loſt, may now be employed to 


which I knew to be true, I was ſtill farther confirmed in 


props. This ſtirring may be given, either a little ſooner, | 
or a little later, than is mentioned above, according to the 
ſeaſon. Sometimes one may be obliged to haſten it, if the 


ground is greatly burdened with weeds: but at whatever 
time it be performed near the end of May, it is certain 


that the vine will then bave made great ſhoots, and that | 
without having been diſturbed by any ſtirring of the earth to any of theſe accidents, will have the advantage of pre. 
during the time of its tender vegetation. As T have tried this | ſerving their grapes ſound and without rottenneſs, till they 


halations from the earth, which, for want of a free cir. 
culation, remain ſuſpended about the plants. IJ heſe cauſes 
cannot but make the grapes rot, and the wine that is made 
of ther, muſt be greatly inferior to what it would other- 
wiſe be, | 


« ur vines in beds, being much leſs, if at all, liable 


culture in hot and very dry years, I have ſeen that the earth | are perfectly ripe. This I have already experienced, at a 


has not grown hard, but has retained the neceſſary degree | 
of moiſture, ſo as to be ſtirred with the greateſt eaſe, 
The third ſtirring, which is the ſecond after winter, 


till the end of July; weeds have not time to grow in any 
quantity between that and the ſeaſon of the vintage : and, 
what will render it {till more beneficial, is, that this is the 
time when the grapes fill moſt, and are drawing towards a 


I may perhaps be thought not to enlarge enough on ſo 
important a ſubject as this is. It will, I confeſs, require 
being treated more fully hereafter : but in the mean time 1 
beg the reader to conſider, that I am now relating only the 


ſuccels of my firſt trials. 
Good effects of this culture proved by the produce of a bea of 
vines two hundred and forty feet lang, planted in 1752. 


I obſerved, in the beginning of this account, that 


thoſe which are planted all over ; but at random. The 
very ſituation of the vines planted regularly in beds, is 
ſufficient to ſhew with what eaſe every thing that they re- 
quire may be done, and that. they muſt, of courſe, be well 
Cultivated in every reſpect. . 
2 . next place, the pruning of the vine, and the 
rſt ſtirring of the earth before winter, are done at a time 
when the buſineſs of the field is over, and huſbandmen are, 


3 * 


very great advantage; and in conſequence of their being 
advanced in their work before the coming on of winter, 
inſtead of being over-loaded in the ſpring, by a multitude 
f things to be done at that time, they will have ample 
feifure to attend properly, and without being hurried, to 
every branch of culture that a farm requires. ; 
The effect of our culture has been extremely viſible. 
The new vines have grown ſo prodigiouſly, that they now 


greatly ſurpaſs thoſe of the old vineyards, which they were y 
Fam nt the ſhoots too are thicker and longer, and the 
unches 
cc 


unches. of grapes bigger and more numerous. 

bs When | firſt began to apply the principles of the New 
Huſbandry to the culture of the vine, I hoped indeed that 
the great fruitfulneſs of a ſmaller number of plants, might 
compenſate for the loſs of thoſe I was obliged to retrench : 
but I was agreeably ſurpriſed to find all the vines of my bed 
loaded with an equal quantity of grapes. 


— 


„„ Though my conjecture was founded on principles 


my opinion by an obſervation I had made, that, even in 


ur beſt vineyards, there are always great numbers of vines 
which abſolutely bear no fruit at all, and many others which | 


produce but very little; ſo that it is not on the great num- 
ber of plants that the great produce of the vineyard de- 
pends, but on the goodneſs of thoſe. plants. 

©. «, Accordingly I concluded that I ought not to. look 
upon my having taken up ſome vines in. order to. form. the 
ally, as a loſs, provided thoſe in the bed were enabled by 


| abſolutely rotten. 


time when above half the grapes of my old vineyard were 

« Notwithftanding all the advantages of this new me- 
thod, which, I may fay, I have only glanced at; they 
would probably not be regarded, if they were not attended 
with greater fruitfulneſs than is obtained in the common 
way. I ſhall therefore ſhew, that the produce of my 
young vines was very confiderable, and greatly ſuperior to 
that of my old vineyard, | | 

«© My bed, as I obſerved before, was formed in Novem- 
ber 1752; and the two outward rows conſiſted, in a great 
meaſure, of young layers, which not being old enough in 
I753, to bear much fruit, I could not expect any great 
matter from them that year. However, they bore as much 


| as could reaſonably be deſired. A violent ſtorm of hail 


which fell in June, left ſcarce any thing to be gathered in 
all our other vineyards. Y 5 
The year 1754 produced, in general, but little wine 
The young plants of my bed, being then only in their ſecond 
year, were too weak to diſtinguiſh themſelves by any ex- 
traordinary quantity of fruit; though their vigour gave great 
hopes for future years. However, even in this, they were 
loaded with ſo many and fp large bunches of grapes, that 
they yielded rather more wine than the old vines which 
were next them, 3 | . | 
The year 1755 was one of the beſt years far wine, 
that has been known for a long time. The quantity was 
plentiful, and the quality exceeding good. The youngeſt 
plants of my bed, which were only in their third year, 
ſeemed no way. inferior to the old vines cultivated in the 
common Way. | f 
This bed, two hundred and forty feet long, and ten 
feet wide, including the alley, yielded three hundred and 
thirty-fix pints of wine, Paris meaſure (eighty four Engliſh 
gallons), which was after the rate of two-fifths more than 
I had from my old vineyard; or to explain myſelf ſtill better, 
if my whole vineyard had been laid out in beds, it would 
r yielded five barrels of wine, for every three that it did 
ield. | | | 
« Twenty beds of the ſize of that we are Fading 
would make about an arpent; and ſuppolng them all to 
produce alike, they would, after the rate of this, yield 
fix thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty Paris pints (one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty Engliſh gallons), or twenty. 
eight hogſheads ; which, in this country (the territory of 
Geneva,) is a prodigious quantity; ſuch as no vineyard 
here has ever yet produced. Ss 4 
The vintage of 1756 was neither plentiful nor good: 
I therefore did not make any compariſon ; but remaine 
ſatisfied with obſerving, in general, that my bed yielded at 
leaſt as much as the old vineyard.” “ $f) 
VINEGAR, an acid penetrating liguor,. prepared from 
wine, cyder, beer, &c. of conſiderable uſe both a8 4 
medicine and ſauce. | OG re 
The proceſs of turning vegetable matters to vine ' 
is thus delivered by Dr. Shaw : take the ſkins of _ 
after they have been uſed in making wine; and. pour tee 
or four times their own quantity of boiling water upon nw 
ſo as to make a thin aqueous mixture. Then ſet the co 


ood culture to yield their utmoſt productions. The event 
— that I was right. — —— 
„ likewiſe judged, that the grapes would ripen more 


perfectly in this new way, than in the old: and in that too 


F was not miſtaken; for they were much higher. flavoured, 
and made far better wine. | 

„ Refides theſe advantages, this culture. preſerved my 
vines. ſrom a very bad accident, which happens frequently, 
ejpecially,when the autumn is rainy: I mean, the rotting of 


the grapes. In, qQur.common vineyards, the grapes ripen, || 


ſmothered heneath that quantity of leaves with which the 
vines are loaded, and ſurrounded by numbers of weeds, 


which. often grow higher than the vines themſelves. Add | 


to chis, that the air around them is filled with various ex- 


taining caſk, looſely covered, in a warmer place — , 
for vinous fermentation; and the liquor in a ſew wee 2 
will become a clear and ſound vinegar. which being _ 
off from its ſediment, and preſerved in another ca 
| ſtopped down, will continue perfect, and fit for uſe. of 
: Iz * . ; . way 

This experiment ſhews us a cheap; and. ceaſe halle 
making vinegar from refuſe materials; ſuch as the & of 
;of- grapes, decayed raiſing, the lees of Wine, go * 
ale, beer, &c, which ate frequeptly, thrown WP” 
leſs. Thus, in many wine coun;fies,, the mA», ſul⸗ 
or dry preſſing of grapes, are thrown in beaps, audleg 28 


T 
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fered to putrify unregarded, though capable of anon” * 
good vinegar as the wine itſelf. Wo fore pore 7 2 


* 
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copper-plates in theſe huſks, in order to make verdigreaſe z' 


put this practice ſeems chiefly confined to the ſouthern parts 
of France. Our preſent experiment ſhews us how to con- 
vert them to another uſe; and the direction extends to all 
the matters that have once undergone, or are fit to under- 
70, a vinous fermentation, for that all ſuch matters will 
afford vinegar. Thus all our ſummer-fruits in England, 
even black-berries; all the refuſe waſhings of a ſugar-houſe, 
cyder-preflings, or the like, will make vinegar, by means 
of water, the open air, and warmth. a 
The whole proceſs, whereby this change is effected, 
deſerves to be attentively conſidered; and, firſt, the li- 
quor to be thus changed, being kept warmer than in vin- 
ous fermentation, it begins, in a few days, to grow thick 
or turbid; and without throwing up bubbles, or making 
any conſiderable tumult, as happens in vinous fermenta- 
tion, depoſits a copious ſediment. | 
Ihe effect of this ſeparation begins to appear, firſt, on 
the ſurface of the liquor, which gathers a white ſkin, 
that daily increaſes in thickneſs, till at length it be- 
comes like leather; and now, if continued longer in this 
ſtate, the ſkin turns blue, or green, and would at laſt 
grow ſolid, and putrify: therefore, in keeping down this 
ſkin as it grows, and thruſting it gently dowa to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, conſiſts much of the art of vinegar 
making, eſpecially from malt. For the difference between 


vinous and acetous fermentation, ſee the article FERMEN- 
TATION. | 


Method of making Cyder-VIx EAR. The cyder (the | 


meaneſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be 
drawn off fine into another veſſel, and a quantity of the 
muſt, or pouz of apples, to be added: the whole is ſet 
in the ſun, if there be a conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, 
at a week or nine days end, it may be drawn off. See 
CYDER, 55 Fe | 
Method of making Beer-VINEGAR. 
ſort of beer, qe Hp 
it was worked well, an 
huſks of grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : 
maſh them together in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, 
draw off the liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in 
the ſun as hot as may be (the bung being only covered 
with a tile, or ſlate-ſtone) and in about thirty or forty 
days, it will become a good vinegar, and may paſs in uſe 
as well as that made of wine, if it be refined, and kept 
from turning muſty, | 
Or thus: to every gallon of ſpring-water, add three 
pounds of Malaga-raifins ; which put into an earthen jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt fun from 
May till Michaelmas ; then preſſing all well, tun the li- 
quor up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to prevent its 
burſting : it will appear very thick and muddy, when 
newly preſſed ; but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear 
as Wine. | 
Thus let it remain untouched for three months, before 
it be drawn off, and it will prove excellent vinegar, 
Method of making Wine-VinEGAR. Any-ſoit of vin- 
ous liquor, being mixed with its own faces, flowers, or 
ferment, and its tartar, firſt reduced to powder; or elſe 
with the acid and auſtere ſtalks of the vegetable from 
whence the wine was obtained, which hold a large propor- 
tion of tartar ; and the whole being kept frequently ſtirring 
in a veſſel which has formerly held vinegar, or ſet in a 
warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, will begin to 


ferment a-new, conceive heat, grow ſour by degrees, and 
ſoon turn into vinegar. | 


Take a middling 
well hopped ; into which, when 


The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation are the 
ſame with thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of | 


it are all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once 
undergone that fermentation which reduces them to wine: 
for it is abſolutely impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, without the 
previous aſſiſtance of vinous fermentation, | 
1 he proper ferments for this operation, whereby vine- 
gar is prepared, are, 1. The faces of all acid wines. 
2. The leys of vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar ; eſpecially 
that of Rheniſh wine, or the cream, or cryſtals- thereof. 
4. Vinegar itſelf. 
Vinegar, 


Mg or one that has been long employed to contain it, 
Wi 


ne that has often been mixed with its own fæces 
and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, 


7. The twigs of vines, 
34 5 


is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 


5- A wooden veſſel well drenched with | 


VIV 


cherries, and other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte. 
8. Bakers leaven, after it is turned acld. 9. All manner 
of ferments, compounded of thoſe already mentioned, 
The French uſe a method of making vinegar different 
from that above deſcribed. They take two large oaken 
veſſels, the larger the better, open at top; in each whereof 
they place a wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom : 
upon theſe grates they firſt Jay twigs, or cuttings of vines, 
and afterwards the ſtalks of the bunches, without the grapes 
themſelves, or their ftones; till the whole pile reaches 
within a foot of the brim of the veſſels : then they fill one 
of theſe veſſels with wine to the very top, and half fill the 
other; and with liquor drawn out of the full veſſel, fill up 
that which was only half full before; daily repeating the 
ſame operation, and pouring the liquor back from 'one veſ- 
ſel into another ; ſo that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns. oh | 6 
When this proceſs has been continued for two or three 
days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel, which is 
then but half full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
without any appearance of the like in the veſſel which hap- 
pens to be full, during thoſe days; the liquor whereof 
will till remain cool: and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the 
veſſel that is half full, the vinegar is prepared: which, in 
the ſummer, happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day 
from the beginning ; but in the winter, the 7 own X 
proceeds much ſlower : ſo that they are obliged to forward 
it by artificial warmth, or the uſe of ſtoves, 3 
When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to 
be poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a- day: 
otherwiſe, the liquor will be overheated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong; whence the ſpirituous parts will 
fly away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of a vinegar, 
behind. | r N i 
The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top, but 
the mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of 
wood, in order the better to keep down and fix the ſpiris 
in the body of the liquor; otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off 
in the heat of fermentation, The veſſel that is only half 
full ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe, it 
contains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and 
ſtalks, than that, in proportion to the liquor; above 
which the pile, riſing to à conſiderable height, conceives 
heat the more, and ſo conveys it to the wine below. 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent uſe in all kinds of in- 
flammatory and putrid diſorders, either internal or extet- 
nal: in ardent bilious fevers, peſtitential and other malig- 
nant diſtempers, it is recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics, Weakneſs, fainting," vo- 
miting, hyſterical and hypocondriacal complaints have alſo 
been frequently relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
or noſe, or received into the Fora . Diſtilled vine- 
gar has the ſame virtues, only in a ſtronger degree, 
There are alſo medicated vinegars, as vinegar of anti- 
mony, of elder, litharge, roſes, ſquills, treacle, &c. which 
derive their chief virtues from the vinegar. © 
VINEYARD, Vinetum, a plantation of vines 
the aſſiſtance of walls, &c. Set Vine, 
- VINOUS, ſomething that relates to wine, or that hath 
te tante and Meteor ee wk 
VINTAGE, a crop of grapes, or the produce of a 
e TETTY = po gs 
VIPER, the name of a well known ſerpent, common 
in many parts of Englade.. e 
The bathing the part bit by a viper with olive oil; is 
ſaid to effectually prevent the fatal conſequences, that 
would otherwiſe attend it. ye 74 LT 
VIVES, a diſeaſe in horſes, which differs from the 
ſtrangles only in this, that the ſwellings of the. kernels 
under the ears of the horſe. (which are the parts at firſt 
chiefly affected) ſeldom gather, or come to matter, but by 
degrees perſpire off, and diſperſe, by warm - cloatbing, 
anointing with the marſhmallow ointment, and a mode- 
rate bleeding or two. But ſhould the inflammation con- 
tinue, notwithſtanding theſe means, a ſuppuration muft 
be promoted by the methods recommended in the ſtrangles. 
See the article Sr R ANGLI EVO. . 
When theſe ſwellings appear in an old or full-aged 
horſe, they are ſigns of great malignity, and often of an 
inward decay, as well as forerunners of the glanders, 
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The mercurial ointment mentioned in the article 
STRANGLES may be prepared thus : 


Take of crude mercury, or quickſilver, one ounce ; 
Venice-turpentine half an ounce; rub together in 
a mortar till the globules of the quicktilver are 


no longer viſible; then add two ounces of hogs- 
lard. 


Some authors recommend this ointment to be uſed at 
fiſt, in order to diſperſe the ſwellings, and prevent their 
coming to matter; bleeding and purging at the ſame time 


for that purpoſe ; but as in young horſes they ſeem to be 


critical, the practice by ſuppuration is certainly more eli- 
gible and ſafe ; for want of properly effecting which, the 
humours frequently ſettle, or are tranſlated to the lungs, 
and other bowels ; or falling on the fleſhy parts of the hind 
quarters, form deep impoſtumes between the muſcles, 
which diſcharge ſuch large quantities of matter, as ſome- 
times kill the horſe, and very often endanger his life. 
Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 99. | 
ULCER, a ſolution of the ſoft part of an animal body, 
together with the ſkin, 

The firſt intention in the cure of ulcers is bringing them 


| to digeſt, or diſcharge a thick matter; which will in gene- 


ral be effected by the green ointment, or that with precipi- 
tate; but ſhould the ſore not digeſt kindly by theſe means, 
but diſcharge a gleety thin matter, and look pale, you 
muſt then have recourſe to warmer dreſſings, ſuch as bal- 
ſam, or oil of turpentine, melted down with your com- 
mon digeſtive, and the ſtrong beer poultice over them; it 
is proper alſo in theſe kind of ſores where the circulation is 
languid, and the natural heat abated, to warm the part, 
and quicken the motion of the blood, by fomenting it 
well at the time of dreſſing; which method will thicken 
the matter, and rouſe the native heat of the part, and then 
the former dreſſings may be re- applied. _ 
I the lips of the ulcer grow hard or callous, they muſt 
be pared down with a knife, and afterwards rubbed with 
the cauſtic, EE tn bee 

Where ſoft fungous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhould care- 
fully be ſuppreſſed in time, otherwiſe the cure will go on 


but ſlowly ; if it has already ſprouted above the ſurface, | 


pare it down with a knife, and rub the remainder with a 
bit of cauſtic; and to prevent its riſing again, ſprinkle the 
ſore with equal parts of burnt allum, and red precipitate ; 
or waſh with the ſublimate water, and dreſs with dry lint 
even to the ſurface,” and then rowl over a compreſs of lin- 


nen as tight as can be borne; for a proper degree of preſ- 


ſure, with mild applications, will always oblige theſe 
ſpongy excreſſences to ſubſide, but without bandage the 
ſtrongeſt will not ſo well ſucceed. 

All ſinuſſes, or cavities, ſhould be laid open as ſoon as 
diſcovered, after bandages have been ineffectually tried; 
but where the cavity penetrates deep into the muſcles, 
and a counter opening is impracticable or hazardous; 
where by a continuance, the integuments of the muſcles 


are conſtantly dripping and melting down; in theſe caſes 


injections may be uſed, and will frequently be attended 
with ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar boiled in forge- 
water ; or ſolution of lapis medicamentoſus in lime-water, 
with a fifth part of honey and tincture of myrrh, may be 
firſt tried, injecting three or four ounces twice a day, or 
ſome reſin melted down with oil of turpentine may be uſed 
for this purpoſe : if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the follow- 
ing, which is of a ſharp and cauſtic nature, as recom- 
mended on Mr. Gibſon's experience. 


Take of Roman vitriol half an ounce, diſſolve in a 
pint of water, then decant and pour off gently 


| phorated ſpirit of wine, the ſame quantity of the 
| beſt vinegar, and two ounces of Ægyptiacum. 


This mixture is alſo very ſucceſsfully appplied to ul- 
cerated greaſy heals, which it will both cleanſe and dry 
_—— 
Theſe ſinuſſes or cavities frequently degenerate into 
fiſtule, that is, grow pipey, having the inſide thickened, 


| the fleſh is generally looſe and flabby, the diſcharge oily, 


into a large quart bottle; add half a pint of cam- | ? 


VU. T8 


and lined as it were with a horny callous ſubſtance. In 
order to their cure, they muſt be laid open, and the hard 
ſubſtance all cut away; where this is impracticable, ſca- 
rify them well, and truſt to the precipitate medicine 
made ſtrong, rubbing now and then with cauſtic, but. 
re of antimony, or equal parts of quickſilver and aqua 
| Ortis. 


When a rotten or foul bone is an attendant on an ulcer, 


thin, and ſtinking, and the bone diſcovered to be carious 
by its feeling rough to the probe paſſed through the fleſh 
for that purpoſe. In order to a cure, the bone muſt he 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it be removed ; for which 
purpoſe, deſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with dry lint ; 
or the doſſils may be preſſed out of tincture of myrrh or 
euphorbium : the throwing off the ſcale is generally a work 
of nature, which is effected in more or leſs time, and in 
proportion to the depth the bone is affected; though burn. 
ing the foul bone is thought by ſome to haſten its ſepara- 
ON | t 0019-048 Br 
Where the cure does not properly ſucceed, mercur}al 
phyſick ſhould be given, and repeated at proper intervals: 
and to correct and mend the blood and juices, the antimo- 
nial and alterative powders, with a decoction of guaiacum 
and lime-waters, are proper for that purpoſe. Bartlt'; 
 Sarreery, pag. 153. bos 5 
ULIGINOUS, an appellation given to a moiſt, mooriſh, 
and fenny ſoil, | „ 
UMBEL, the extremity of a ſtalk or branch of a 
plant, divided into ſeveral peduncles, or rays, beginning 
from the ſame point, and opening in ſuch a manner, as to 
form an inverted cone. 0 
UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, thoſe whoſe flowers are 
produced in an umbel, on the top of the ſtalks, ſome- 
what reſembling an umbrella. Of this kind are the ſennel, 
parſley, parſnip, carrot, hemlock, ce. 6 
UNDERWOOD, coppice, or any wood not accounted 
timber. See the article CopPICE. 22 | 
VOOR, fallow land. See the article Fal Low. 
URE, the udder of a cow, ſheep, &c. 
| URITH, etherings, or windings of hedges. 
URRY, a ſort of blue or black clay, lying near a 
vein of coal, | | | 
URINE, a ſerous and faline matter ſeparated from 
the blood of animals, and emitted by the canal of the 
urethra, 1 1 
It is of excellent uſe as a manure, when deprived of its 
hot fiery particles by time, which will ſo alter its na- 
ture as to render it an extraordinary fertilizer of every kind 
of ſoil. Columella certifies that old urine is excellent for 
the roots of trees. Mr. Hartlib commends the Dutch for 


ſort of urine, for their ground, 
Holland. e 1x mh 
USTILAGO, the ſame with 


-UTENSIL, a domeſtie moveab 
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AD, black lead. | | 
WAGGON, a vehicle or carriage, of which 
there are various forms, accommodated to the 

different uſes they are intended for. See the article WHEEL. 
 WAIF, an eftray, which, for want of the owner's ap- 
pearance after it has been cried and publiſhed in the neigh- 
bouring markets, is forfeited to the lord of the manor, 
WALK, an ornamental and uſeful part of a garden, 
_ Ciffering from an alley by being wider. See ALLEY. 
Walks are either ſtrait or ſerpentine ; the materials of 
which they are formed are gravel, ſand, or graſs; but 
where gravel or ſand cannot be procured, they are ſome- 
times laid with powdered coal, ſea- coal aſhes, and ſome- 
times with powdered brick, but none equals thoſe made 
with gravel: and in order to the laying thoſe kind of walks, 
it is very proper to fill the bottom with lime, rubbiſh, flint 
ſtones, coarſe gravel, or other rocky materials, which will 
be of ſervice to prevent weeds from growing. through the 
gravel, and to hinder worm-caſts ; this bottom ſhould be 
ten inches or a foot thick, over which a coat of fine gra- 
vel, mixed with a due proportion of loam, ſhould be laid, 
to the thickneſs of ten. inches. The common allowance 
for a gravel walk of five feet breadth is an inch in the crown, 
ſo that if a walk be twenty feet wide, it ſhould be four 
| Inches higher in the middle than on each fide. | 
When a walk has been evenly laid, trodden down, and 
raked, it ſhould then be rolled well both in length and 
width ; and in order to make them more firm, it will be 
neceſſary to give them three or four water-rollings, that 
is, they ſhould be rolled when it rains very faſt ; this will 
cauſe the gravel to bind, ſo that when the walks come to 
be dry, they will be as hard as terrace. | | 
Gravel walks are not only very neceſſary near the houſe, 
but there ſhould always be one carried quite round the gar- 
den, becauſe being ſoon dry after rain, they are proper for 
walking on in all the ſeaſons ; but then theſe ſhould be 
but few, and thoſe adjoining to the houſe ought to be large 
in proportion to the ſize of the houſe and garden: the prin- 
Cipal of theſe walks ſhould be elevated, and carried pa- 
rallel with the houſe ſo as to form a terrace; this ſhould 
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twelve or fourteen feet wide, but in ſmall gardens five or 


ſix will be ſufficient. _ 1 5 
The ground being traced out in the manner as the walks 

are deſigned, the earth ſhould be taken out of the walk, and 

laid in the quarters; the depth of this muſt be proportion 


ed to the nature of the ſoil, for where the ground is dry; the 


walks need not be elevated above the quarters, ſo the earth 


may be taken out four or five inches deep in ſuch places; 


but where the ground is wet, the bottom of the walks 

need not be more than two inches below the ſurface, that 

the walks may be raiſed ſo high as to throw off the wet in- 

to the quarters, which will render them more dry and 
healthy to walk on: after the earth is taken out, the bot- 
tom of the walks ſhould be laid with rubbiſh, coarſe gra- 
vel, &c. to the thickneſs of five or ſix inches, and beaten 
down cloſe, to prevent the worms from working through 
it; then the ſand ſhould be laid upon this about three inches 
thick, and after treading it down, it ſhould be raked over 
to level and ſmooth the ſurface : the ſand that is fitting for 
this purpoſe ſhould be ſuch as will bind, otherwiſe it will 
be very troubleſome to walk on them in dry weather; for 
if the ſand be of a looſe nature, it will be moved by ſtrong 


gales of wind, and in dry weather will {lide from under. 


the feet; and if it is too much inclinable-to loam, it will 
alſo be attended with as ill conſequence as that which is too 
looſe, for this will ſtick to the feet after every rain ; ſo that 


always be preferred. 


Graſs walks in gardens were formerly held in great FAY | 


where ſand can be obtained of a middle nature, it ſhould” 
„ att 4h: ee 


J 
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teem, and were looked upon as neceſſary ornaments to a 


garden; but of late years they have been much leſs tegard- 


ed; for theſe long narrow ſlips of graſs are far from being 


pleaſing to the eye, and are for the greateſt part of the year 


uſeleſs, being generally too damp for perſons of tender 


conſtitutions to walk on; and whenever they were con- 


ſtantly uſed, they became bare in the places frequently 


trodden, ſo were rendered more unſightly; and as the in- 


tention of walks in gardens is to have ai all ſeaſons'a dry 


communication through them for exerciſe and recreation, 


graſs walks were very improper, becauſe every ſhower o 
rain made them ſo wet, as not to be fit for uſe for a conſi- 
derable time, and the dews rendered them too damp to walk . 


on either in the morning or evening, and if they are not 


extend itſelf each way in proportion to the width of the 
garden, ſo that from this there may be a communication 
with the ſide walks, whereby there may be dry walking 


all round the garden. N 
Sand walks are alſo frequently made in gardens; theſe 
are leſs expenſive in the making, and alſo in keeping in 
order than thoſe of gravel; for as the greateſt part of the 
walks which are made in modern gardens twiſt about in 
an irregular ſerpentine manner, it would be very difficult 


to keep them handſome if they were laid with gravel, eſ- 


pecially where they are ſhaded by trees; for the dripping 
of the water from their branches in hard rains, is apt to 
Waſh the gravel in holes, and render the walks very un- 
lightly; therefore thoſe walks which go through woods 
and plantations are much better if laid with ſand, which 
will be dry and- wholſome, and whenever they appear 
— 4 or any weeds begin to grow on them, if they are 
cuffed over with a Dutch hae in dry weather, and raked 
mooth, it will deſtroy the moſs and weeds, and make the 
Walks appear as freſh and handſome as when firſt laid. 
| he breadth of theſe w 1ks ſhould be proportioned to 
© ſiae of the ground, which, in a large extent, may be 
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down beyond his far ſore · foot. 


kept conſtantly cloſe mowed, then they become not only © 


unhealthful but troubleſome to the feet; beſides; whenever 


the ground is ſo dry, as that perſons may with ſafety walk _ 


upon graſs, the lawns and other parts of verdure in gar- 
dens are better adapted for uſe than any of theſe formal iff 
walks, which were ſo much eſteemed in the laſt age. 


raiſed of all a horſe's goings. It is performed by a horſe's 


| lifting up his two legs on a ſide, the one after the other, 


beginning with the hind leg firſt, Thus, if he leads 


with the legs of the right fide, then the firſt foot the lifts 
is the far hind-foot, and in the time he is ſetting it down, 
(which in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread of his fore- foot 
on the ſame ſide) he lifts his far fore-foot, and ſets it doẽẽwẽn 

before his near fore- foot. Again, juſt as he is ſetting dowh 


his far fore-foot, he lifts up his near hind- foot, and ſets it 
down again juſt ſhort of his near fore-foot ; and juſt as he 
is ſetting it down, he lifts his near fore-foot, and ſets it 
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WALK, among horſemen, is the ſloweſt, - and! leaſt 
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WALL, che principal part of a building, as ſerving ] extend their roots underneath the wall, and 
both to incloſe it, and ſupport the roof, floors, &c. nefited, and forwarded in their growtb. 
Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, from the | It has been hitherto an almoſt unvaried practice, 
matter whereof they conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud-walls, | all the finer fruits againſt walls, without ſufficiently inquir- 
brick-walls, ſtone-walls, flint, or boulder walls, and | ing into the motives for ſo doing. But it ſhould be ob. 
boarded walls: In all which theſe general rules are-to be | ſerved in the firſt place, that the borders under the walls 
regarded. 1. That the right angle therein depending is | are ſeldom made fo wide as they ought to be, conſiderin 
the true cauſe of all ſtability, both in artificial and. natural | that the trees which are planted there canextend their 8 
poſition. 2. That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be | but one way: and ſecondly, that due care is not taken to 
the loweſt, as fitter to bear than to be borne. 3. That adapt the quality of the ſoil there to the nature of the trees 
the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionably in thick- | a precaution which ought to be attended to by thoſe who 
neſs, for eaſe both of weight and expence. 4. That cer-.| are curious in their fruit, and which would coſt only the 
tain courſes or ledges, of more ſtrength than the reſt, be | trifling expence of bringing in a ſufficient depth of proper 
interlaid, like bones, to ſtrengthen the whole fabrick. earth. [+ 13010 pip Ss 
Brick- walls are the moſt important and uſual amongſt | The chief reaſon aſſigned for planting trees againſt walls 
us. In theſe, particular care is to be taken about laying | is, the additional heat procured by the reflected rays of the 
of the bricks; that in ſummer they be laid as wet, and in | ſun, and the warmth communicated to the wall itſelf b 
winter as dry, as poſſible, to make them bind the better | the ſun. This, ſay the advocates for this practice, Halter 
with the mortar : that in ſummer, as faft as they are laid, | the ripening of the fruit, and exalts its flavour; belides, 
they be covered up, to prevent the mortar, &c. from dry- | that the ſhelter of the walls protects trees, natives of 
ing too faſt : that in winter they be covered well to pro- | warmer climates, from our ſevere north} and north eaſt 
tet them from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all ene-winds. 410228 192420640 Sibbe den 
mies to mortar : that they be laid joint on joint in the mid- To this it may be anſwered, that it is a conſtant ob. 
dle of the walls as ſeldom as may be: but that good bond | ſervation, that all plants brought from a warmer climate to 
be made there as well as on the outſide. Care is to be | a colder, endeavour to bloom at their uſual feaſon, unleſs 
taken that the _— firmly bound, which are the nerves they are prevented by cold. The. conſequence of this is 
of the whole edifice. In order to which, in working up. | that if the early part of the ſpring -happens to be 3 
the walls of a building, it is not adviſeable to raiſe any wall | the bloſſoms of ſuch trees ſwell, and expand themſelves : 
above eight feet high, before the next adjoining wall be | but as we cannot be exempted from froſt fo ſoon in the 
brought up to it, that ſo good bond may be made in the | ſeaſon, theſe bloſſoms are nipped in the bud; that is, the 
progreſs of the work; it may be worth notice, that a wall | firſt froſty night ſtops the cireulation in them, and they.then 
a brick and a half thick, with the joint, will be in thick- | neceſſarily die. Nothing ſhews more inconteſtibly the ſtop= 
neſs fourteen inches, or very near; whence one hundred | pages of the circulation in trees, than tapping; for inſtance, 
and fiſty or one hundred and fixty bricks will lay a yard | a birch tree, early in the ſpring : for the warmth, or cold- 
ſquare-meaſured upon the face of the building; and to the | neſs, of the air at that time may be determined by the 
ſquare of ten feet are uſually allowed ſeventeen hundred or | greater or leſs velocity with which the juice flows, or by 
eighteen” hundred bricks. Flint, or boulder walls, are | the greater or leſs quantity of it, that is diſcharged, al- 
much uſed in ſome parts of Suſſex and Kent, for fence- | moſt as certainly as by a thermometer. In froſt, the diſ- 
walls, round courts, gardens, &c. A right and left- charge ceaſes entirely. It therefore is not at all wonderful, 
handed man fits well for this work, as they have a hod of | that the circulation is interrupted, by the fame cauſe, in 
mortar poured down upon the work, which they part be- the finer veſſels of flowers, and that the death of the flower 
tween them, each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and fothey |is the neceſſary conſequence. 'A. very ſharp froſty even 
lay in the flints. The mortar for this work muſt be very | after the early fruits are ſet, has the ſame effect on their yer 
ſtiff. | | 7 tender veſlels; and the owner is ſurpriſed to find his fruit 
Olk all materials for building walls for fruit-trees, brick | fall off, in a few days after, without any ſeeming cauſe ; 
is the beſt ; it being not only the handſomeſt, but the | unleſs recourſe be had to I know not what peſtilential qua- 
warmeſt and kindeſt for the ripening of fruit; and afford- |lity in the eaſt wind, when the fame effect would follow, 
ing the beſt conveniency for nailing, as ſmaller nails will did the froſt come from any other quarter. Hence it is 
ſerve in brick than will in ſtone. walls, where the joints | evident, that fruit trees would be benefited, rather than 
are larger; and if the walls are coped with free-ſtone, and | hurt, by preventing their too early bloſſoming, + * 
ſtone pilaſters or columns at proper diſtances, to ſeparate Some gentlemen endeavour to guard againſt this aeci- 
the trees, and break off the force of the winds, they are | dent, by ſheltering their trees with ſkreens,' which have a 
very beautiful, and the moſt profitable walls of any others. | double effect; that of preſerving them from the: warmth 
In ſome parts of England there are walls built both of | of the ſun by day, and that of defending them from the 
brick and ſtone, which are found very commodious. The | froſt by night. But if theſe trees were planted: as ſtand- 
bricks of ſome places are not of themſelves ſubſtantial | ards, where the air might play freely round them, the 
enough for walls; and therefore ſome perſons, that they | motion of the ſap would be leſs forward, and the bloſſoms 
might have walls both ſubſtantial and wholeſome, have | would conſequently be leſs expoſed to the injuries which 
built theſe double, the outſide being of ſtone, and the in- | happen from their coming out too early. hey would 
ſide of brick: but there muſt be great care taken to bind | likewiſe eſcape another great inconvenience which attends 
the bricks well in the ſtone, otherwiſe they are very apt to | their ſtanding againſt walls; namely, the two great ine- 
' ſeparate one from the other, eſpecially when froſt comes | quality of the heat, as increaſed. by the wall, and the cold- 
after much wet. | | | | neſs of the night, againſt which the wall affords no ſhel- 
There have been ſeveral trials made of walls built in | ter, otherwiſe than as it ſkreens the trees from the wind. 
different forms ; ſome of them having been built ſemicir- | A farther reaſon which renders walls the leſs-necellary 
cular; others in angles of various ſizes; and projecting is, that the fruits planted againſt them ripen before the fun 
more towards the north, to ſcreen off the cold winds : but | has acquired its full force in this climate, This is what 
there has not as yet been any method which has ſuceeeded happens to all our apricots, to moſt of our nectarines, 
near ſo well as that of making the walls ſtrait, and building | to the fineſt af our peaches: for it is well known, that 
them upright. Where perſons are willing to be at the ex- | the month of July is our hotteſt ſeaſon, and that the heat 
pence, in the building of their walls ſubſtantial, they will | of that month will therefore the moſt perfectly exalt the 
find it anſwer much better than thoſe which are ſlightly [juices and flavour of fru t. 
built, not only in duration, but in warmth: therefore a4 Walls may indeed be neceſſary for the later peaches: 
wall two bricks thick, will be found to anſwer better than | though even a Catherine peach will-ripen on a-ftandar 2 
one of a brick and a half: and if in building of garden- |in a favourable ſitu atio. . 
walls they are grouted with ſoft mortar, to fill and cloſe all | All the ſtone fruits are accounted peculiarly proper. | | 
the joints, the walls will. be much ſtronger, and the air | walls, and fo are many kinds of pears. Some obthe : 
will not ſo eaſily penetrate, as it does through thoſe which | forts of theſe laſt may indeed do well enough whe * 
are commonly built. MM | planted: but I cannot by any means think 1 
If the walls are built on arches, and the trees planted at] example, a proper tree for a wall, becauſe it will dot 


thoſe arched places, the trees will be thereby enabled to the cutting neceſſary to train it in that manner The * 
3 ; 
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rs and peaches are, in my opinion, the only fruits 
ty fit * this ſort of culture. However, for the ſake 
of thoſe who chooſe to continue to extend it to other 
kinds, we ſhall obſerve, that peach trees, and thoſe of 
nectarines, placed againſt walls, ſhould be ſet about twelve 
feet aſunder : apricots ſhould be allowed a-breadth of ſix- 
teen or eighteen feet; cherries and plums, twenty-five 
feet; and moſt forts of vigorous ſhootings pears, from 
thirty to forty, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and 
the height of the wall. | 
The root of the tree taken from the nurſery ſhould be 
placed in a hole dug about five inches from the wall, and 
its head ſhould be inclined thereto, with the bud turned. 
outwards, to conceal the wounded part of the ſtock. The 
hole ſhould then be filled up, ſo as neither to leave chaſms 
between the roots, nor to preſs the earth down too hard 
upon them. Some of the twigs of the young tree ſhould 
then be faſtened to the wall, to prevent the wind's diſ- 
placing it ſo as to break the tender fibres of its roots; the 
ſurface of the ground ſhould be covered with mulch, to 
| keep out the froſt; and in the following ſpring, about the 
beginning or middle of March, according as the ſeaſon is 
earlier or later, the head of the tree ſhould be cut down. to 
four or five eyes above the bud, juſt before it begins to 
ſhoot. In this cutting off the head, the gardener, to avoid 
as much as poffible giving any diſturbance to the roots, 
ſhould ſet his foot down cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, and 
take faſt hold of the ſtock, below the bud, with one hand, 
to keep it ſteady, whilſt, with the other, he ſlopes off the 
upper part gently, with a ſharp knife, at the intended 
place, which ſhould always be juſt above an eye. This 
ſhould be done in dry wather ; for if much rain ſhould fall 
ſoon after, and wet get into the wounded part, the tree 
will be liable to ſuffer conſiderable damage: and for the 
fame reaſon, together with its preventing the cloſing of 
the wound, froſty weather ſhould alſo be cautiouſly 
avoided, - After the tree has been headed, . the earth of the 
borders ſhould be looſened gently, to render it more fit to 
admit the fibres of the roots, and if the mulch which was 


laid on in the autumn be rotten, it may be oug into the | 


border, at ſome diſtance from the roots, with all poſſible 
care not to diſturb or break them. When the dry weather 
comes on, a few ſods pared off from a paſture ground, and 
laid upon the ſurface of the border, about the roots of the 
trees, with the graſs downward, will preſerve a gentle 
moiſture in the carth, and be leſs apt to harbour inſects, 
than any ſort of dung or litter. Th ages 
The above is the uſual method of tranſplanting trees 
from the nurſery to a wall. But Mr. Miller is convinced, 
from experience, that, inſtead of taking from the nurſery 
ſtocks (eſpecially of peaches and neQarines) which have 
then made one year's ſhoots from the bud, it is better to 
ſingle out ſuch as were budded the preceding ſummer, and 
have not made any ſhoot ; provided the bud be ſound and 
plump, and the bark of the ſtock well cloſed at the place of 
budding; becauſe, when this ſhall have put forth a ſhoot 
five or ſix inches long, in the following ſpring after being 
tranſplanted, as it will ſeldom fail to do, that ſhoot may be 
ſtopped by pinching off its top, and thereby be made to 
produce lateral ſhoots, which may be trained to the wall, 
without having any head to cut off, as muſt be done to 
thoſe trees which have had one year's growth in the nur- 
ſery. The benefit of avoiding this operation is particularly 
great to ſuch trees as are apt to bleed much, and ſingularly 
ſo to the moſt tender forts. The ſtock of the tree tranſ- 
planted in bud, before it has made any ſhoots, muſt indeed 
be cut down, likewiſe in the ſpring, to juſt above the bud, 
becauſe this will rarely ſhoot unleſs that be done ; and the 
nearer it is cut to the bud, the ſooner will the head of the 
flock be covered by the bud: for there is nv occaſion to 
leave on trees which are planted againſt a wall, a part. of 
the ſtock, above the bud, to faſten the ſhoots to, as muſt 
be done with thoſe in the nurſery ; becauſe the ſhoots ma 
dere be immediately and properly ſecured, by faſtening 


part of the ſtock attended with any danger to the bud, if 


the wound be but covered with a little gralti Wax, or 
clay, to keep out the wet. PE a 5 | 5 | 


No time is loſt, but ſome may be gained, an 
22 , ome may be gained, by this-prac 


them to the wall: nor is this cutting off the ſuperfluous | 


| 
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| planted muſt be cu down, and there is a hazard of -theit 


ſhooting again. | 4 BT | 
In watering of theſe new planted trees, which ſhould 
not be done unleſs; the ſpring prove very dry, nor then of- 
ten, or in great quantity, the pot. ſhould have its noſſel 
on, ſo as to let the watet out very gently, almoſt in drops 
only, as it were; for when it is poured down haſtily, it 
hardens the ground: and if the head of the tree is watered: 


at the ſame time as its roots, and likewiſe gently, that te- 
freſhing will be of great ſervice ta it. | | 


About the middle of May, the ſhoots of theſe trees, of 
which there will then often be ſeveral fix or eight inches. 
long, ſhould: be nailed horizontally to the wall. All fore- 
right ſhoots, and ſuch as are weak, ſhould alſo then be 
rubbed off, to ſtrengthen thoſe that are left. But if no 
more than two ſhoats. have been produced, and thoſe very 
ſtrong, the tops of theſe, ſhould be nipped off at that time; 
and this will make each of them put out two or more ſhoots, 
whereby the wall will be the better furniſned with branches. 
It will alſo be right to continue to refreſh. them gently 
with water, from time to time, during the whole ſummer, 
if that ſeaſon ſhould be 2 dry, leſt their roots, having 
but little hold of the ground the firſt year after tranſplant=' 
ing, ſhould be injured by che drought, ſo as to retard the 
growth of the tre. SAG, er A TT 
In the beginning of October when the trees have 
done ſhooting, it will be time to begin to prune them. 
In doing this, the branches muſt be ſhortened in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the tree; that is, if it be ſtrong, 
they may be left eight inches long; but if weak, they 
ſhould be ſhortened to four or five. The ſhoots. thus cut 
ſhould then be trained horizontally to the wall, ſo as to 
leave the middle of the tree void of branches, for that 
part will be eaſily furniſhed with wood afterwards; where- 
as, if the ſhoots are trained perpendicularly to the wall, the 


ſtitute of nouriſhment, as frequently to occaſion their de- 
caying and dying. | $1 % a tg 
In the next ſummer, when the trees begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be carefully looked over again; all fore - right 
or ill placed buds or ſhoots ſhould be rubbed off, and ſuch 


horizontally to the wall, in due order, as they are produc- 
ed; for this is the principal ſeaſon in which all fruit trees 
are beſt and moſt effectually modelled to their intended 
form. Every gentleman who wiſhes his trees to proſper 
to the utmoſt, and to grow with as much beauty-as they 
are ſuſceptible of, ſhould therefore perſonally look--prer 
them at this time, and, with his own hand, rub off their 
ſuperfluous buds and ſhoots : for if this elegant and eſſen- 
tially uſeful part of gardening is left to the hired gardener, 
it will often be neglected, or flovenly performed. Who- 
ſoever omits it, deſerves not to have good fruit. This im- 
portant buſineſs ſhould not be deferred till Midſummer, as 
is the common practice, becauſe numbers of -uſcleſ ſhoots, 
which muſt afterwards be cut off, will by that time have 


ldes, it is by ſtopping ſome. of the ſtronger ſhoots (by nip- 
ping off their tops) in May, that they are made to put out 


wood. Care muſt, however, be taken not to multipl 
theſe branches too much, for fear of weakening the tree PA 
as to diſable it for praducing good fruit; and'thereforeno 
ſhoots ſhould be ſtopped in theſummer, unleſs there be an 


Neither ſhould the branches be laid in too cloſe her 
againſt the wall, becauſe the great numbers of their Jeaves 


ver duly ripened, and the fruit which is afterwards produc- 
ed on them cannot, conſequently, be ſo well taſted as that 


y | of trees whoſe ſhouts receive all the advantages of the ſun 
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and air, to bring them to maturity. 
In the third year, the branches till then trained hori- 
| zontally will have acquired ſuch ſtrength, that thete will 


in a mote perpendicular direction, in order gradually 
to give the whole tree the form .of: a fan, which is b 


e trees which have ſhot before their being tranſ- 
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much the moſt beautiful, as well as the beſt way here, 
l. A 4 t, 2291! 90) ,2coogfo bade becauſe 
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ſtrongeſt will draw away the greateſt ſhare of the ſap from 
the roots, run upwards, and leave the ſide branches ſo de- 


28 are to remain, for future branches, ſhould be trained up 


robbed the other parts of their due nouriftiment: and be- 


ſide ſhoots, which, being guided to the vacant parts of the 
| wall, furniſh every part thereof regularly with proper 


abſolute neceſſity for new branches in any particular place. 


then exclude the air from their ſhoots, ſo that theſe are ne- 


not be much danger in permitting ſome of their ſhoots tu go 
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becauſe the wall is thereby moſt equally filled with 7 ſtately one to adorn bis park with, or to form | 
wood, . EE 5 dle avenue to his manſion. 0 eee 
It is in continuin ſtrictly to obſerve the two foregoing Theſe trees are raiſed from their nuts, 
rules, viz. to furniſh every part of the tree as equally as to keep in dry ſand, with their outer covers on, till F "gy 
_ poſſible with bearing wood, and not to lay the branches | ary ; that being the right time for planting them If 8 
in too cloſe together, that the art of pruning fruit trees in | are intended for timber trees, they ſhould be f. they 
general, and particularly wall trees, chiefly conſiſts. The the places where they ate to remain, in order 19 
former of theſe will always be completely effected by pinch- wk opt or otherwiſe ſhortening of their ro ag the 
ing off the tops of the young ſhoots, wherever an increaſe eſpecially thoſe of the tap kind, may not ni „ and 
of wood is wanted, in May, as above directed. But as growth, and make them run out in e Tar their 
ſome have adviſed the doing of this in June, and others | if they ate deſigned for fruit, their fertilit 0 8 ue 
even later, we muſt remark here, that if we reflect that| creaſed by tranſplanting them, becauſe tha | e in- 
young ſhoots made ſo late in the year have not time to ac- | roots, which are thoſe that chiefly encourage the luxuri 
quire a ſufficient ſtrength and ſolidity of fibres to reſiſt the | growth of wood in all forts of trees, will be thereb * 2 
winter's froſt, May will certainly be found to be a much | ed, and they will be made, in lieu of them, to fiele ck- 
more proper ſeaſon: for whoever caſts an attentive eye over numbers of lateral roots, which, as experience h ay hey 
fruit trees after a hard winter, will find many of their ſhoots | ed, always conduce greatly to the production of 105 F <a 
killed by the preceding froſt ; and if he looks ſtill more | and faireſt fruit. "Ihe moſt proper ſeaſon for tranſ argeſt 
cloſely, he will ſee, that moſt, if not all, of theſe have | them is when their leaves begin to decay and Fran | 
been'injudiciouſly forced out in a too late ſeaſon. It is al- | age, when they have had three or four years - 8 N 
moſt needleſs to ſay that April, which others again recom- | the nurſery. Mr. Miller ſays he has frequent! i. N 
mend for this work, is too early; becauſe the wounded | ed that there is little danger of their facceeds er 
| branch would then be in danger of being deſtroyed by a | they be eight or ten years old when they are Th | ugh 
| froſty night. If theſe directions are judiciouſly followed, but, however that may be, it is certain that the will r. 8 
| | it will not be neceſſary to touch any fruit tree with a knife | beſt, grow largeſt, and laſt longeſt, if they. 172 1 Du 
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in the ſummer : and that the avoiding of this will be of in- 
finite ſervice to every ſpecies of them, is manifeſt from the 
many accidents' to which they are liable when cut too 
much at that. ſeaſon. All the ſoft, tender, and pithy 
wooded forts, ſuch eſpecially as the peach tree, require a 
conſiderable time to heal their wounds, when theſe are 
great, and in the mean while wet and rain eaſily ſoak into 
the wounded parts, ſo as frequently to make the branches 
canker and die. . N e 

As to the diſtance at which the branches of fruit trees, 
or rather the ſhoots of thoſe branches, ſhould be trained 
againſt a wall; nature gives us a ſure guide, if we but at- 
tend to the ſize of the fruit and of the leaves: for it ſhould 


be ſuch that neither of theſe upon an upper branch may | 


touch the branch underneath. | | 
The winter pruning, as it is called, of fruit trees is 
commonly performed in February or March: but the beſt 


ſeaſon for it is in October, when their leaves begin to fall; 


for that will be early enough for their wounds to heal be- 


fore the froſt comes on, ſo that there will be no danger of 


their being hurt thereby. Thus all the aſcending ſap in 


the ſpring will be employed to nouriſh only thoſe uſeful 


parts of the branches which are left; whereas, if they are 
not-pruned till February, the greateſt part of the ſap then 


in motion in the branches, as may be obſerved by the 


ſwelling of the buds, will be drawn up to the extreme 
parts of the branches, to nouriſh bloſſoms which muſt 
afterwards be cut off: for the extreme buds of ſtrong 
ſhoots always ſwell ſooner than moſt of the lower ones, 
and conſtantly draw from thoſe below. | : 

It is the conſtant practice of gardeners, founded upon 
long experience, to prune weak trees early in the winter, 
that they may be the leſs endangered by the cutting, and 
luxuriant trees late in the ſpring, in order to check their 
luxuriancy. © _ e 

WALL- FLOWER, a ſpecies of yellow flower, ſo 
called from its growing naturally on old walls. 


All forts of wall - flowers, except the double ones, are 


raiſed from ſeeds, either by ſowing when the ſeeds are 
ripe, or in the ſpring; thoſe which produce double flowers 
are raiſed from ſlips, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
ſituation, either in April or May, which, when ſufficient- 


young. The leſs their branches are cut at the time of 
tranſplanting, or indeed at any time after, the better the 
will proſper; for much Topping often cauſes them to decay : 
but if there be a neceſſity for taking off any of their bou * 
it ſhould be done early in September, that the wound - 
have time to heal before the cold and wet comes on. It is 
likewiſe eſſential to cut the branch off quite cloſe to the 
trunk, leſt the ſtump, which is left ſhould decay, and rot 
the body of the tree; to prevent which, eſpecially if the 
wound be large, it will be right to ſmooth it well with a 
chiflel, and then to cover it over carefully with a cement 
of clay or wax, as in the Caſe of grafting, with a piece of 
tarpawling, or of ſheet lead, over that, Es 
Theſe trees ſhould not be planted nearer together than 
forty feet, and more may be yet better, if they are deſign- 


ed for fruit. They delight in a firm, rich, loamy foil, or 
ſuch as is inclinable to chalk or marl; and chey will ine 


very well in ſtony ground, or on chalky hills, as is evident 
from thoſe large plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone 
and Carſhalton in Surry, where great numbers of thee 
trees planted upon the downs produce annually large 
quantities of fruit, to the no ſmall advantage of their 
owners. | 1 | 3 
In order to preſerve this fruit, it ſhould be left upon 
the tree till it is thoroughly ripe, and then, as it would be 
exceedingly troubleſome to gather it by hand, it may be 
beaten off, but not with ſuch violence as is commonly 
uſed, from a miſtaken notion that the tree is improved 
thereby : for moſt certainly it cannot be benefited, by that 
rough way of forcing off the young wood upon which this 
fruit grows. The nuts thus obtained ſhould be laid in 
heaps for two or three days, after which they ſhould 
be ſpread out, and when they have parted from their 
huſks, which they will then ſoon do, and have afterwards 
been well dried in the ſun, to remove the moiſture of their 
ſhells, which would otherwiſe make them mould, they 
ihould be laid up in a dry place, where neither mice nor 
other vermin can get at them. In this manner they will 
remain good for four or five months: or, which is a yet 
better way, and will keep them ſtill longer, let them, when 
their outward moiſture has been dried by the ſun, be put 
up in jars, or other cloſe veſſels, with dry ſand between 


ly rooted, may be tranſplanted where they are intended to their interſtices. The laying of them for four or five 
blow ; theſe flowers appear in the ſpring, and are much ad- | hours in an oven gently heated, as is the practice of ſome, 
mired for their fragrancy. ND will indeed dry the germ, and prevent their ſprouting: but 
WALLNUT-TREE, che name of a well known tree| if the oven is too hot, it will make the kernels ſhrink, and 
formerly held in great eſteem in this country, for its wood, | prevent their being peeled with any tolerable eaſe, | | 
which is, in fact, often very finely veined; but, on ac-| Were it only for the oil that theſe nuts afford, the 
count of its aptneſs to be worm-eaten, it has of late given | trees which produce them would be worth ſome care. Mr. 
place to the beautiful and much ſounder mahogany, with | Evelyn ſays that one buſhel of them will yield fifteen 
| which our cabinet-makers have been pretty plentifully ſup- | pounds of peeled; kernels, and that theſe will yield hal 
| plied from the Britiſh ſettlements in the Welt Indies. - | that weight of oil, which the ſooner it is drawn, is the 
| As an uſeful fruit tree, independent of its timber, which | more in quantity, though the drier the nut, the better in 
is, however, ſtill of good value, it merits the huſband- | quality. He adds, that the lee, or maic of the pteſſing, 
man's attention; nor can the gentleman eafily find a is excellent to fatten hogs with. Certainly it would 
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eaſt or the ſouth. The ſoil that is moſt ſuitable, is that 


be encloſed with walls; but this is a very expenſive me- 


rye upon barren lands that have been old warrens well 
though the ſoil was very ſhallow. 


poſſeſſion, but lie common. 


ther. 


of cold. 
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good manure for land 1 as are the cakes of lin- ſeed, rape, 


| 


| water to be naturally of the cryſtalline kind; fince, where- 


&c. after the oil has been ſqueezed out of them. The 
green huſks boiled, without any mixture, make a good 
colour to dye a dark yellow. The kernel being rubbed 
upon any crack or chink of a leaking veſſel, ſtops it better 
than either clay, pitch, or wax. 120. | 


The French are very fond of the kernels of theſe nuts 


ſcooped out of the ſhells before they are hardened, with a | juſtly be ſaid, that water is ice preternaturally thawed by 


ſhort broad braſs knife; becauſe iron ruſts and communi- 
cates a diſagreeable taſte to the kernels. When ſcooped 
out, they are ſteeped in ſalt and water for a few hours 
before they are ſet upon the table, as well to take off 
all taſte of bitterneſs, -as to make them peel with the utmoſt 
eaſe. | 
 WANG-TOOTH, a jaw tooth. | 
WANT, a mole, See the article MoLE. | 
WANT, a broad girth of leather, by which the load 
is bound upon a horſe, _ | 1 
WAPEN TAKE, the ſame with what is commonly 
called a hundred, and generally uſed in the northern coun- 
ties beyond the Trent. | 1 
WARBLES, ſmall hard tumours on the ſaddle part of a 
horſe's back, occaſioned by the heat of the ſaddle in travel - 
ling, or its uneaſy ſituation. . 
A hot, greaſy diſh-clout at firſt frequently applied, will 
ſometimes remove them. . Camphorated ſpirits of wine are 
alſo very effectual for this purpoſe to diſperſe them, eſpe- 
cially if alittle ſpirit of ſal ammoniac be added to the cam- 
phorated ſpirit. If there be a neceſſity for working the 
horſe, care ſhould be taken to have the ſaddle nicely cham- 
bered, | 1 
WARP, miſcarry, ſlink her calf. | 
WARREN, a franchiſe, or place privileged, either by 
preſcription or grant from the king, to keep beaſts and 
fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, phea- 
ſants, &c. | 
By ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
there is no need of cloſing it in, as there is a park. 
In the ſetting up a warren, great caution is to be uſed 
for the fixing upon a proper place, and a right ſituation. It 
ſhould always be upon a ſmall aſcent, and expoſed to the 


which is ſandy; for when the ſoil is clayey or tough, the 
rabbits find greater difficulty in making their burrows, and 
never do it ſo well; and if the ſoil be boggy or mooriſh, 


there would be very little advantage from the warren, for 


wet is very deſtructive of theſe animals, 
All due precautions muſt be taken, that the warren be 


ſo contrived, that the rabbits may habituate themſelves to | 


it with eaſe. Many would have it, that warrens ſhould 


thod, and ſeems not neceſſary nor adviſeable; for we find 
but very few that are ſo, and thoſe do not ſucceed at all 
the better for it. N 

The dung of rabbits is a great fertilizer of uſeleſs lands, 
and Mr, Mortimer tells us that he has known vaſt crops of 


dunged by rabbits ; and large oak and aſh upon the ſame, 
WASTE, aname given to ſuch lands as are in no man's 


WATER, a ſimple, fluid, and liquid body, reputed 
the third of the four vulgar elements. Sir Iſaac Newton 
defines water to be a fluid ſalt, volatile and void of taſte: 
but this definition Boerhaave ſets aſide, inaſmuch as wa- 
ter is a menſtruum or diſſolvent of ſalts and ſaline bodies, 
which does not agree with the notion of its being a ſalt 
Itſelf; for we do not know of any ſalt that diſſolves ano- 

This laſt-mentioned philoſopher, therefore, defines 
water, a very fluid, ſcentleſs, taſteleſs, tranſparent, co- 
lourleſs liquor, which turns to ice with a certain degree 


Though water be defined a fluid, it is a point contro- 
verted among philoſophers, whether fluidity be its natural 
ſtate, or the effect of violence. We ſometimes find it ap- 
Pear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a ſolid form; and as the 
former, in our warmer climate, is the more uſual, we 


conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the other to the 


extraneous action of cold, 


XX. - 


pores of bodies, ſuch as wood, ſkins, &c. ſo as to ſwell 


war 


ever a certain degree of fire is wanting to keep it in fuſion, 
it readily grows into à hard glebe, under the denothina- 
tion of ice. Mr. Boyle is of the ſame opinion. Ice, he 
obſerves, is uſually ſaid to be water brought into a preter- 
natural ſtate by cold; but with regard to the nature of 
things, and ſetting aſſde our arbitrary ideas, it might as 


| heat. 


If it be urged, that ice, lefe to itſelf, will, upon the 
removal of the freezing agents, return to water; it may 
be anſwered, that (not to mention the ſnow and ice which 
lie all ſummer on the Alps, and other high mountains, 
even in the torrid zone) we have been affured, that in 
ſome parts of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues 
more months in the year frozen by the natural tempera- 
ture of the climate, than thawed by the heat of the ſun; 
and a little below the ſurface of the ground, the water 
which chances to be lodged in the cavities there, continues 
in a ſtate of ice all the year round; ſo that when, in the 
heat of the ſummer, the fields are covered with corn, if 
you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall find ice and a frozen 
ſoil. ) | INE . 5 e 30 
Water is generally divided into ſalt and freſh, with re- 
gard to the ocean and rivers. But, according to Dr. 
Shaw, it ſeems diviſible into as many different ſpecies, as 
the earth is into beds. Thus there are mineral waters of 
various kinds, according to the mineral ſubſtance they run 
over, and become impregnated with; though this impreg- 
nation ſometimes happens in the way of vapour and exha- 
lation. Water, therefore, in general, may be as mixed a 
body as earth, and perhaps neither of them naturally 
exiſts in any conſiderable purity. Auto 9 
In a general analyſis of water, the doctor found, 
1. That common warm water throws up numerous little 
bubbles, and explodes, in the exhauſted receiver of the 
air- pump; for which reaſon, water contains what may, 
by way of diſtinction, be called ether or ſpirit. "res 
2. It contains a merely aqueous part, diſtin from æther 
and the ſediment, as appears from diftilled common water. 
3. It contains a dry ſolid matter, which is either earthy 
or ſaline, as appears upon a full evaporation, and from 
the inſides of tea-kettles, which, after long uſe, Are 
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lined with a ſtony matter, that beats off in flakes or cruſty 


Water is not only contained in the earth as in a reſer- 
voir, but likewiſe floats in the atmoſphere. In both caſes; 
it is actuated, rarified, and put in motion by heat, ſo as to 
prove inſtrumental in producing effects. Thus it produces 
clouds, rains, dews, ſprings, and rivers. It refreſhes the 
earth, recruits vegetables, and is the ſupport of fiſh and 
other animals by conveying nutriment to all their parts. It 
is alſo the firſt and immediate inſtrument of fermentation! - 
putrefaction, corruption, and change in all vegetable and 
animal ſubjeQs. | | tri ff nn isi Fs 
But the nature and uſes of water, will beſt appear from 

the following experimentit??sʒss nd 


1. That water is contained in many ſolid. bodies, and to 
appearance in dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of the 
hardeſt and drieſt bone being procured, and diſtilled in an 
earthen retort, with degrees of fire, a very large propor- 
tion of water, .along with much oil and volatile alt, W 
obtained: whence it appears, that animal matters ate re- 
ſolvable into the four chemical principles, water, oil, ſalt, 
and earth. This experiment holds true even of the oldeſt 
hartſhorn, the drieſt and hardeſt woods, earths, and pul- 
verized ſtones, N „ e E131; 
. Whence it alſo appears, that water may be concealed in 
ſolid bodies, and make a conſtituent part thereof: for it is 
not meant that water inſinuates itſelf into the ſuperficial {4 


= 


them in moiſt weather, and leave them ſhrunk in dry 
but that it remains permanently intermixed as an eſſential 
iogredient, or as a part of ſolid bodies. See Bopy. 
2. That water may be collected from the drieſt air, or 
in the hotteſt climate, was proved by the following ex 
periment : 01 { e vey PST RY or TY Ti |, 


, ANBLOTEDS PTTL WEIS 6 $9003 
Half a pint of common water was put into a cylindricaul 


verhaave, however, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains | 


glaſs, wiped perfeQ]y dry on the outſide; then was added, 
to the water, two ounces and three quarters of pulverized. 
: g N : i {++ Sweet 9 $47 and 
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and dry ſal ammoniac ; theſe were ſtirred briſkly together, 
2 the water floating in the external air, was, by 
the coldneſs thus produced, condenſed on the outſide of 


the glaſs as the ſalt diſſolved within, and triekled down in | minute, | | 
Hlence water is admirably fitted for a ſolvent, or for 


ſmall veins, into the ſhallow baſon ſet underneath to re- 
ceive it. ME | | ie, 

This experiment holds in all climates and places of dif- 
ferent 1 where it has been tried; whence, by the 
law of induction, we may make it univerſal, till any con- 
tradictory inſtance appears. Thus, thereſore, it may hold 
in the moſt parched countries and hotteſt ſeaſons, ſo as to 
afford an agreeable method of cooling potable liquors, 
and render them more refreſhing. For if the containing 
glaſs of the ſalt and water be ſet in any liquor, the liquor 
will be cooled thereby; and if any conſiderable improve- 
ment could be made in the contrivance, it is obſerved, that 
it might, in ſome meaſure, ſerve to ſupply the thirſty tra- 
veller in parched deſarts, and the ſailors with freſh water 


| at ſea. | ; 


3. To determine the proportion of water contained in 
an aſſigned portion of the atmoſphere, we are directed by 
the following experiment : 

' Having by means of the air-pump, and an exact pair 
of ſcales, found the weight of a certain quantity of air, 
contained in a large glaſs veſſel, there was included therein 
a certain known weight of well dried potential cautery, 


whoſe property it is powerfully to attract the moiſture of the 
air. This veſſel was kept cloſe ſtopped for ſeveral hours; 


during which time, the potential cautery was grown wet, 
in which ſtate being weighed again, it was found conſidera- 


| bly to increaſe; which muſt be either owing to the water 


attracted out of the air in the glaſs, or to a condenſation 
of the air itſelf into an aqueous fluid; for ſuch a fluid 
might now by diſtillation be obtained from the matter thus 
run per deliquium. 

It is obſerved that there is room to ſuſpect, that if this 
experiment were made in perfection, a weight of water 


Aàlmoſt equal to that of the air included in the veſſel, * 2 
be thus obtained, which might prove an extraordinary diſ- 


covery, and ſhew what ſome have endeavoured to prove, 
that the matter of common air is little more than water. 
4. That an earthy ſubſtance is naturally contained in 


| Water, was proved as follows. Three feveral glaſſes were 


filled with pure rain-water, ſpring- water, and Thames- 
water, and ſuffered to ſtand, cloſe covered, for ſome days 
before they were exhibited. There was an earthy ſedi- 
ment then depoſited in all the three, but moſt in the 
Thames-water, the ſediment whereof was not only larger, 


but alſo more foul and muddy than in the rain- water; 
| though here, alſo, i- | 
fully collected; whereas, in the pump-water, it was white, 


alſo, it was dirty, perhaps, becauſe not care- 


Tealy, flaky, and ſhining, like fine ſpangles of talc. This 
Nünent is alſo univerſal, ſo far as it has been tried with 
tare, and holds true of the waters of all ſpecies and all 
countries, particularly in thoſe called mineral waters, from 
which an earthy ſubſtance may uſually be precipitated by 
art, in a conſiderable proportion. | 

| Certain experiments carefully made, and repeated, ſhew 
that the terreſtrial matter naturally contained in water, has 
à principal ſhare in the growth and increaſe of vegetables; 
al the plants that thrive in water appearing to enlarge their 
bulk in proportion to the earthy matter they draw from 
the water. hence pure elementary water, ſeems but a 
kind of vehicle to convey this nutrimental or ſubſtantial 
part, and depoſite it in the veſſels through which the wa- 
ter moves, in order to its general exit at the ſurface of 
vegetables. But we are not here to exclude the inſtru- 
mental efficacy of the two other elements, fire and air, 
And this appearing to be the general office of water, in the 
whole animal and vegetable kingdoms, viz. the convey- 
ance or diſtribution of the alimentary matter to all their 


parts, it may be proper to conſider its phyſical properties, 


which would wonderfully fit it for this office. 

The figure of its component parts appears to be ſmooth 
and ſpherical, like thoſe of quickſilver ; whence it be- 
comes extremely moving and penetrating, Thus it readily 


enters the pores of wood, leathers, ſkins, chords, muſical 
firings, &c. thus likewiſe it becomes capable of moving 
and apitating particles of matter leſs active than itſelf, and 
ſo proves the mote immediate phyſical agent of ſermenta- 
tion, putrefaction, ſolution, &c. and thus it alſo conveys 


bladder. 
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earthy and ſaline matters through our filtres of pape 

ſtone, &c. and even raiſes ſome proportion of — 
diſtillations. Its particles likewiſe appear to be extremely 
minute, and fo have a large ſhare of ſurface,  _ © 


readily entering the pores of ſalts, and coming into. 

contact with all their particles; and thus it will, — 
where air cannot, on account of its moiſture, or Jubri. 
cating power, whereby it faſtens mucilaginous matters 
and will therefore ſoak through the cloſe pores of 2 


The ſpecific gravity of water, and conſe tiy is 
goodneſs by its lightneſs, are to be directly judge 2 
the hydroſtatical balance. This experiment is a good ſub- 
ſtitute for ſeveral other ways of examining the purity and 
goodneſs of watets both common and mineral; for it ap- 
pears by numerous inſtances, that light waters are, ceteris 
paribus, the beſt, pureſt, and wholeſomeſt. That water 
is accounted beſt and wholeſomeſt, which is not only the 
lighteſt and freeſt from earthy ſediment, but that which. is 
moſt ſpiritous ; and theſe properties are uſually found in 
pure fain-water; that being naturally diſtilled from the 
ocean and rivers, or by the heat of the ſun. raiſed up into 
the atmoſphere, from whence it is returned much after the 
manner of common diſtillation, | | 

From the preceding, and other experiments of Dr. 
Shaw, made upon water, he deduces the following 
axioms : | | | 


Firſt, we have ſeen, That water is naturally contained 


in ſome of the drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in the drieſt 
air. 2. That itſelf naturally contains an earthy ſubſtance, 
3. That it is the proper menſtruums of ſalts, diſſolving 
more of one, and leſs of another. 4. That one good 
ſign of its purity and wholeſomeneſs is levity. 5. That 
the ingredients of a mineral water ma be diſcovered. by 
chemical expedients: and, 6, That mineral-waters are 
imitable by art from ſuch diſcovery. © od 
Secondly, That water is of infinite uſe in all the works 
both of nature and art, as without it there could be no 
generation, nutrition, or accretion, performed in any of 
the animal, vegetable, mineral, marine, or atmoſpherical 
regions. The blood could not flow in the veins, the ſap 
in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the particles of minerals 
concrete and grow together, without water. It is this 
that makes the largeſt part of our blood, our drink, and 
| other aliments. There could be no corruption, fermen- 
tation, or diſſolution, carried on without it; no brewing, 
no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegar, no ſpirits, made with- 
out it. D OW 
Thirdly, That we meet with water under an infinite 
variety of forms, and in an infinite variety of bodies, as 
that of air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, wines, 
blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ftone, &c. through all which 
it ſeems to paſs unaltered, as an agent or inſtrument that 
ſuffers no alteration by re-aQtion, but remains capable of 
reſuming the form of water again upon occaſion... 
Fourthly, That water, in its own common ſtate, ap- 
pears to be a combination of all the elements together, 33 
containing a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid; a quan- 
tity of air, and a quantity of earth: whence it can be no 
wonder that water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, ſhould 
ſuffice for vegetation in ſome caſes, where little earth ih 
wanted, or for ſupporting animal and mineral life, where 
no great degree of nutriment is required; and hence it 
proves a gluten, or cement, to ſome bodies, and a ſolvent 
to others : thus it conſolidates brick, plaſter of Paris, 
ſtone, bone, &c. but diſſolves ſalts, and ſubtile earths 
approaching to ſalts, and becomes the inſtrumental e 
of their action. SV ber goat 
Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, or 2 mat 
fixed and ſolid matter to the parts of vegetables, where 
having depoſited it, the finer fluid perſpires, into the at 
moſphere, which gives us the phyſical cauſe of the damp” 
nefs and unwholeſomeneſs of woody countries, a5. pe 
remarkably find in America, For all large yegetableh3 
after the manner of forcing-pumps, and contipually ay 
max ken ies of Water 30 their 10 ts, and difghge it 
arge quantities of water cir roots, ing 
at their leaves, which intimates a method of al Water 
water in dry countries, and likewile of making (atv 
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Sixthly, That che water in paſſing through plants, after 


having depoſited its more terteſtiial part, 


more ſubtile particles bf tie vegetable; thus, making an 


atmoſphere round every plant, according to its natute 
odorifetous ot other wife, which ſupplies us with a rule for 


. procuring the odoriferous waters of vegetables by diſtilla- 
i {ORs © 7 N | 


» 2 


Seventhly, That the particles, not fine enough to go 
off thus along with the water, are left behind upon the 


ſurface of the leaves and flowers of plants, being now 
- thickened or ſtrained from their moifter parts, and re- 
maining in the form of honey, manna, gums, balſams, 


&c.. according to the nature of the vegetable. And hence | 
appeats the phyſical cauſe of plants proving more odori- 


ferous and- ſweet when the weather is both warm and 
- moiſt. as immediately after a ſummer's ſhower, 

- Eighthly, That the chemical operator ſhould form to 
bimſelf an hygrometer, for the ſervice of his elaboratory, 


to determine the proportion of water at all times contained 
in the air, which continually mixes with his preparations, 


differently augments their weight, and promotes or hin- 
ders many of his operations. | 

Ninthly, That pure water makes the largeſt part of 
mineral-waters, where it is impregnated as a menſtruum, 
with ſeveral ingredients that it diffolves or drinks up in its 
. paſſage through the earth. | | 

| Fenthly, and laſtly, The preceding enquiry affords 
conſiderable light for diſcoveiing practicable ways of mak- 
ing ſea- water freſh and potable, and of preparing waters 
by art, ſo as to render them fitter for the common cecono- 
mical uſes, and the ſervice of many particular arts. 
But though water is abſolutely neceſſary to the growth 
of vegetables, and experience hath long evinced the great 
advantages ariſing from the overflowing of paſtures, it is 
- but of late years that this very profitable improvement is 
become pretty general in England; nor is it, as Mr. Wor- 
lidge obſerves, yet carried to near the perfection it 
might be advanced unto, if the following obſtructions 
were removed. 2 | 

& x, The ſeveral intereſts that are in lands bordering 
on rivers, hinder very much this improvement, becauſe 
the water cannot be brought over ſeveral quantities of 
land fo circumſtanced, but through the ground of igno- 
rant and croſs neighbours, who will not conſent thereunto 
(though for their own advantage alſo) under unreaſonable 
terms ; and ſome will not at all. Others, again, are 
not, by law, capacitated for ſuch conſent, 

„ 2. A great and pernicious impediment to this im- 
provement is the mills that ſtand on many fruitful ſtreams ; 
prohibiting the laborious and ingenious huſbandman to re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of ſuch ſtreams and rivers, 
which carry in their bowels much wealth into the ocean, 
while the mills themſelves yield not a tenth of the profit 

to the owners, that they hinder to their neighbours, and 
their work may be as well performed by the wind, as by 
A . | 
« 3. Another grand impediment is the ignorance of 
the countrymen, who, are commonly poſſeſſed with a 
fooliſh opinion, that the water leaves all its fatneſs on the 
ground it firſt lows over, and therefore will not benefit 
the next; which is moſt untrue ; for I have ſeen mea- 
dows ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame water, to al- 
moſt an equal improvement for many miles together. It 
is true, the water leaves behind it a great part of the fat- 
neſs which it hath waſhed from the hills and high-ways'in 
the time of great rains: but we find by daily experience, 
that meadows are fertilized by overflowing, as well in clear 
and dry weather, as in rainy, and that to a very conſidera- 
ble degree. The cleareſt and moſt tranſparent ſtreams will 
Improve even ordinary lands, ſo much as to render them 
very fertile meadows. 7 A 18 *. 
4. From a greedy and covetous principle, the graſs 
is ſuffered to ſtand fo long on the watered meadows, that 
it becomes much diſcoloured, grows haulmy, and is nei- 


ther ſo toothſome nor ſo wholfame, as that of unwatered 
meadows... VVT 
W Th f. De © ien ee 85 | 
. 5. Uhe former of theſe impediments might eaſily be 
removed ya law, which would be of very great advan- 
2 to the kingdom in general. The latter can be reme- 
ied only by the example of ſuch induſtrious and worthy 
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| perſons as underftand better things: the generality of the 


rreſtrtal part, does not always world being rather introduced to an ingenious and profita- 
o off pure, but impregnated with the finer eflluvia, or 


| ble enterprize by example, than by precept: although 
ſome ate ſo ſordid and felf-willed, that neither apparent 
de monſtration, nor any . conviacing argument whatſo— 
ever, can divert them from their bias of ill huſbandry.” 
Ihe induſtrious Swiſs, ſenſibly attentive to every means 
of benefiting their deſervedly cheriſhed. country,, have 
thought {OY Bane? of huſbandry'of ſufficient importance 
to propoſe it for the firſt premium offered by their truly 
laudable Society at Berne, fur the year 1760: and I grate- 
tully confeſs myſelf indebted to the diſſertations produced. 
thereby, for ſeveral of the following remarks. _ © 
Water not only acts as a vehicle to the nouriſhmen 


of 
plants, but alſo carries with it many particles bi de 
rich the ſoil ; eſpecially after heavy rains. It then depoſits 
a fertiliſing ſediment, which turns the mould to a blackiſh 
colour. The common ſaying, that watering makes the 
{tones diſappear, is true; not ſo much from their ſinking 
into the earth, as from their being covered. by the new 
ſupply of mould brought by the ſlimy muddy water, par- 
ticularly after great rains. Watering likewiſe promotes 
the putrefaction of every vegetable and animal ſubſtance 
found in the earth, and thereby contributes greatly to me- 
liorate the foil underneath the (ward. 451 
Plants which grow on dry paſtutes contain richer and 
more nouriſhing juices, than thoſe which grow in moiſt 
places. Care ſhould therefore be taken, that the quantity 
of moiſture brought upon the paſture, be only ſuch as 
ſhall give vigour to the plants, without over-charging their 
veſſels. In order to do this, every part of the paſture 
ſhould be watered equally, and as little water as poſſihle 
ſhould be ſuffered to go where the land is naturally mojiſt.. 
Extreme heat ſhould alſo be avoided in watering z be- 
cauſe heat draws the moiſture too haſtily up into the plant, 
which is thereby filled with a watery juice, and rendered of 
lo tender a texture, as eaſily to be killed afterwards by 
drought or cold. 4 rt a At Ah 
If the ſpring proves dry, paſtures may be watered as 
ſoon as the froſty ſeaſon is over; and this may be continued 
till the graſs begins to ſhoot. But if the winter has been 
ſevere, and the earth remains moiſt, no current of water 
ſhould be admitted, till the earth looſened by the froſt is 


ſettled, and the ſurface become pretty dry: for 20 by : 


9 


on 


gentleſt ſtream would carry off the fine mould looſened. by 
the froſt, After that the graſs has begun to ſhoot, and che 
weather is become mild, the water ſhould be adminiſtered 
more ſparingly 3 that is to ſay, in ſuch proportian only; as 
juſt to puſh the graſs gently on, till . den und b a 
covering as can ſhelter the earth from the too gteat pomer 
of drying winds, or of a ſcorching ſun. "Waring Bre 
afterwards be uſed with great caution, and only. in caſe.of 
extreme drought ; nor even then, unleſs. the water be per- 
fectly clear and ſweet, left it ſhould foul the graſs, or give 
it a bad taſte. If it be admitted ſparingly before the hay 
5 5 it will make the graſs ſtand the better to the 
ſcythe. 2 | oo ey apa a Saf a 

For a little time after'the hay is made, the water ſhould 
be admitted only in the night; becauſe the weather then 
generally is very warm: for it is obſerved, that rain which 
falls with a hot ſun, or a hot ſun that comes on a heavy 
dew, 1s prejudicial to plants. _ Watering, under the ſame 
circumſtances, will have the ſame effect to prevent which, 
the prudent huſbandman will let in his water only in the 
evening, and will withdraw it again before the ſun gets up. 


It is continued at this ſeaſon only till the graſs begins to 


ſhoot vigorouſly; and in caſe of ver 
be repeated, but very ſparingly, rus 
If a ſecond crop of hay is made, the water may be uſed 
more freely; as the weather is then become cooler, and 
the earth is 7 ery dry. This flooding will bring 
up a plentifu abr lh. IT the ſecond crop of graſs is 
fed off, the watering ſhould be renewed in the-ſame man- 
ner : only care ſhould be taken not to ſuffer cattle to: feed 
on the ground while the water is upon it, becauſe their 
poaching would deſtroy the roots of much of ,the..grafp, 


. 42 | - a 1 l 
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y. great drought, it may 
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9 ſtate of the earth 


lo much the better ; becauſe the water will then be loaded | ter, by making it'turn a wheel, or putting it otherwiſe oy 
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ſeems rational: for the water then, not only ſupplies the 
moiſture wanted in the earth, but it diffolves evet̃y ſub- | 


ſtance ſoluble in-water, and thereby converts to an addi- 
tional manure, what might otherwife have remained long 
in its original ſtate. Care ſhould, however, be taken, to 
drain off the water before the ſeaſon of ſtrong froſts is ex- 
pected ; becauſe froſt is obſerved to deftroy all kinds of 
vegetables much more when the plants are full of ſap, than 
when they are in a dryer ſtate, We may eaſily compre- 
hend that it muſt have this effect, when we conſider with 
what force it breaks every veſſel containing water expoſed 
ſo as to be frozen: for froſt dilates all fluids to ſuch a de- 
gree, that the veſſels in which they are muſt be broken 
thereby. Henee it is that ſucculent plants ſoon become 
a putrid maſs after a hard froſt: and thus it is that the 
ſtrongeſt trees are ſometimes burſt with a loud report. 
When the water is brought to the deſired height, the 
main channel ſhould be cut, with ſuch a deſcent as only 
juſt to keep the water in a gentle motion. That channel 
ſhould be made in the higheſt part of the paſture, and pro- 
portioned to the quantity of water neceſſary to be intro- 
duced. If a hollow intervenes between the place at which 
the water is brought into the field, and another riſing 
ground in that field ; it will be worth the farmer's while 
to convey it a-croſs that hollow, by pipes made of wood, 
or. any other ſubſtance, Jaid either horizontally over that 
hollow, or underneath it. The motion of the water in 
this horizontal channel ſhould be different, according to 
the quality of the ground. If it is a ftrong earth, the 
channel may be cut nearly horizontally : but if it is a light 
looſe ſoil, a quicker current ſhould be given to the water, 
in proportion to the degree of lightneſs of the earth; 
or great part of the water will otherwiſe be loſt, by ſinking 
into it. In a light ſoil of this kind, it may be proper to 
line this main channel with brick or ſtone, well cemented 
with lime, -to hitider the water from eſcaping-through the 
erevices; or at leaſt to cover it with clay well rammed. 
As to the degree of deſcent moſt proper for the main chan- 


nel, in order to give a current to the water, M. Bertrand, 


to whom we owe one of the ingenious diſſertations on this 
ſubject in the memoirs of the Berne Society, obſerves, that 
Vitruvius required fix inches in an hundred feet, which is 
a great deal too much: but that the moderns, who have 
made the moſt exact experiments in this reſpect, are ſatisfied 
with two inches in fix hundred feet, when they cannot 
have more, and recommend particularly the avoiding of 
all -ſharp-angles in the winding of the channel, and the 
making of its bottom quite ſmooth and even. He adds, 
that this is nearly the declivity of the aqueduct of Roc- 

uancourt, by which the water is conveyed to Verſailles; 
kong” ned there being three thouſand four hundred yards, 


and the ſlope, in all, only three feet. 


The main channel ſhould be of breadth, rather than 
depth; ſufficient to-receive all the water that is intended to 
be conveyed through it, and that breadth ſhould leſſen 
gradually as the water is carried off in leſſer channels, in 


order that the water may preſs into thoſe ſmaller ducts, 


which are to iſſue all along from the chief. The leſſer 
channels ſhould be as ſhallow, and as numerous, as can be: 
for the more equally the water is diſtributed over the graſs, 
the greater will be the improvement. They ſhould be 
made particularly wherever the water collects itſelf into 
a ſtream : for though cutting ſo much turf may ſeem 


to waſte a great deal of land, yet it proves not ſo in the | 


end; becauſe the quicker the water runs over the graſs, 
the more it benefits the paſture. 


To keep the channels in repair, they ſhould be fre- 
quently cleaned, eſpecially after every cutting of the hay. 
The flime then taken out of them ſhould be ſpread upon 
the paſture, and the next ere of the graſs will be 
greatly improved thereby. Care ſhould alſo be taken to 
have drains to carry off the water, ſo that none of it may 
ſtagnate upon the lancg. | | 


The beſt way of watering a flat meadow, which is 


uſually ſurrounded with a ditch, is to ſtop the out-let of 


the ditch, and, by bringing in a quantity of water, to 


overflow the whole meadow, fer ſuch time as ſhall be 
judged neceſſary to moiſten the earth. ſufficiently ; but the 
water ſhould not be continued upon. it ſo long as to wither 


the graſs. If this can be done in a rainy ſeaſon, it will be 
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with the enriching mud and ſlime waſhed down from the 
higher grounds. 5 | 
The firſt heavy rains which fall in the latter end of the 
autumn, and which. carry with them the rich particles of 
putrefied animals and plants, are thought to be more ferti- 
lizing than at any other ſeaſon of the year, and are there- 
fore brought into the paſture, as often as the abſence of 
the cattle fed on them will permit. | | : 
The next beſt to rain, is clear and ſweet ſpring water. 
flowing from a copious ſource, Here it is generally ob- 
jected, that ſpring water is hard, and therefore not fit for 
the nouriſhment of plants. But Dr. Home, who judges 
otherwiſe, expreſſes himſelf thus on this very occaſion, 
ls not hard water more nouriſhing for vegetables than 
ſoft water? I imagine that the ſalt of vegetables enters 
their veſſels in ſuch a form as hath the ſalt which is fourid 
in hard waters. The falt of hard waters ſeems. likewiſe 
to be of the nitrous kind; of which the nouriſhment of 
plants is alſo ſuppoſed to be. This query thwarts the ge- 
neral opinion; for no gardener will make uſe of hard wa- 


ter, if he can avoid it. I watered ſome plants with it, 


and thought that they grew better than thoſe which wete 
watered with ſoft water.” | Re 

This is confirmed by an ingenious correſpondent of the 
Berne Society, who made ſeveral experiments on the qua- 
lities of different waters, and found that their greater or 
leſs hardneſs made very little difference in their effects 
when uſed for watering of paſtures. The water of ah 
excellent ſpring, which, upon trial, was found to be 
* fertilized greatly the paſture upon which it was 
et in. 2 
Spring water may be uſed later in the winter, than an 
other, becauſe, being warm, a mild froſt will not freeze 
it, even when expanded on the paſture. It ſhould how- 
ever be turned off ſoon enough to let the eatth become' a 
little dry before ſevere froſts ſet in. It may likewiſe be 
uſed earlier in the ſpring, than other waters, and to better 
advantage, by reaſon of the warmth which it communi- 
cates to the ground where it flows: and it becomes ex. 
tremely proper in the ſummer, becauſe it cools during the 
night (the only time for watering at that ſeaſon) the heated 
ſoil, and graſs ſcorched by the power of the ſun. 

The equal warmth of ſpring- water, is what renders it 
peculiarly uſeful for watering paſtures. The laſt quoted 


correſpondent of the Berne Society tried its heat, in Swiſ. 


ſerland, on the twenty-ſixth of May, when the earth had 
been very little warmed by the ſun, af alonp winters cold. 
He then found M. de Rẽaumur's thermomienter, placed in 
the ſpring of water, ſtand at eight degtees and a half (equal 
to forty-ſeven and a half of Farenheit's) above the freez- 
ing point. On the fifth of July, in the evening, when 
the heat of the air was very great, Reauniur's thermome- 
ter, again placed in the ſpring, ſtood at nine degrees and 
a quarter (equal to forty-nine of Farenhieit). He after- | 
wards tried whether the warmth of the ſpring was conſi- 
derably increaſed towards the end of the ſummer, when 
the earth was extremely heated : but even then, Reau- 
mur's thermometer ſcarcely reached ten degrees (equal to 
about fifty of Farenheit's). By this we ſee, that ſprings 
which yield a full and conſtant ſtream vary very little in 
their degrees of warmth. - Dr el 
For the ſame reaſon it alſo is, that a perpetual verdure 
reigns around ſuch ſprings, even during the hardeſt froſt; 
and if their water could be preſerved from freezing when 
ſpread over a field during the winter, it would be right to 
let them in upon paſtures in that ſeaſon: but as they ſoon 
loſe their heat when diſperſed over the graſs, this is by no 
means adviſable, a THe, l 
Experience has taught the inhabitants of the Alps (and the 
ſame will hold equally true in all mountainous countries), 
that it is not adviſable to water paſtures with the floods 
which ariſe from melted ſnow, or with the water of rivers 
fed thereby, One reaſon which ſeems to render the wil þ 
that deſcends from mountains perpetually covered W. f 
ſnow the leſs uſeful: for watering paſtures, is, that 25 3 
vegetation is at a ſtand in ſuch. places, no vegetable wo 
can be mixed with this Water; and it therefore can 
communicate the fertility which ariſes from waters fravg' 
with thoſe rich ſubſtances. 125 2 
We are frequently told of cortecting the crudity o.. 
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to violent motion: but I Know not what good effect this 
can have. | 


1 


by that means chill 


pain. of any. If the water abides on them, they become 
poachy ; and when dried again, they gape, and become 
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is a ixed with gravel, and 
of a clayey nature, is the ſtrongeſt ſoil that can be wa- 
tered with propriety : and that this has been ſurprizingly 
benefited thereby, is evident from ſeveral inſtances given 
in the Memoirs of the Berne A ran even of large tracts 
of ſuch ground that haye been vaſtly improved by this 
means: but J ſhall mention here only the following. 

e In the ſummer, of 1758, part of the paſture ground 
belonging to a farmer in Noifſerland was ſo entirely co- 

vered with ſtones and gravel, by the ſudden overflowing of 
a ſtream, that it looked like a bank of ſand... As the re- 
moving of this quantity of ſtones and gravel would have 
coſt a great dep of labour and expence, the owner of the 
land carried off only the largeſt ſtones, and threw over 
the grave a reddiſh earth taken from a neighbouring hill; 
but ſo thinly ſpread, as. only to fill the interſtices between 
the pebbles, without entirely covering them. He then 
ſowed this ſpot with, hay ſeeds, and let in upon it the wa- 
ters of an adjacent ſpring and a neighbouring rivulet. Theſe 
waters were let in ſparingly irik, till the. graſs * to 


appear, and after that they were flowed more abundantly. | 


'The conſequence of this prudent conduct was, that the 
graſs thus raiſed bore cutting once the Reſt year, and after 
having been moved twice in the ſecond, promiſed an ex- 
cellent after-maſs at the time when this account was writ- 
ten, which was in the beginning of the autumn of that 
ſecond year. The yery firſt year's crop grew ſo prodigi- 
ouſly, that the graſs was lodged, even though the pebbles 


were then felt under foot, if one trod upon it.” See the 
article MEA DOw. 
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When the land is above the level of the adjacent water, 
recourſe muſt be had to ſome engine to raiſe it to a proper 
height, in order to overflow it. Though this will be at- 


22 with a very conſiderable expence, eſpecially at 
r{t, | | 


I be oldeſt inſtrument uſed for this purpoſe is known 
by the name of Archimede's water ſcrew, and is thus de- 
Kribed by Mr, ¼ ͤł By hes ink its et. 

Cp D (Plate XXVII. Fig. 1.) is a cylinder which turns 
upon the axis CD. About this cylinder there is twiſted 
2 pipe, or rather ſeveral pipes, no, pg, running ſpiral wiſe 
from end to end. This, cylinder is placed higher at one 
end, D, than at the other; and its uſe is to ſcrew up the 
water from the Jower end to the higher... A B.is. a river 
2 unning in the direction B. g, b, e, d, are ſevetval floats 

xed to the cylinder. | 
As the cylinder ſtands in an 

ats a, ö, are ſet out of the 
ca within it: 


inclined poſition, the upper 
f the water, and the. under ones 
fo that the water acts only upon the under 
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F is the ſurface of the water. | 
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ones c, d, and turn about the cylinder in the order a, i, e; d 
By this motion, the water taken into the ſpiral tubes at 
the low end is, by the revolution of the cylinder, convey- 
ed through theſe pipes, and diſcharged at the top into the 
veſſel G. If AB is a ſtanding water, there is no occaſion 
for the floats a h c d; and then the cylinder is to be turn- 
ed by the handle at D. Inſtead of the pipe, a ſpiral chan- 
nel may be cut round the cylinder, and covered cloſe with 
plates of lead. The cloſer theſe ſpiral tubes are, the more 
water is raiſed: but it requires more force. Alſo the more 
the cylinder leans, the more water it carries; but to a leſs 
height. | ( u elo on? lei BITS 
Where a conſiderable quantity of water is to be raiſed; 
a greater force is requiſite, than can be applied to ſuch a 
handle. Her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of Wales 
has cauſed an inſtrument of this kind to be erected at Kew, 
by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton, and by means thereof a 
ſufficient quantity of water is ſupplied, for all the ponds, 
and other uſes, in that elegant and extenſive garden: bur 
it is there worked by horſes, | 2 8 l 


The moſt common engine for raiſing water is the Per 
ſian wheel, of which Mr. Worlidge gives the following 
deſeription. e DIST $607 e n 

« This wheel is made much after the manner of that 
of an under-ſhot mill, viz. with a double ring, into which 
are let two pins, on which the floats are faſtened. Theſe 
floats are made hollow; the half that is the moſt remote 
from the wheel, holds the water which is taken in at the 
open place, above the middle of the back of the float, and 
as the wheel goes round, and the float laden with' water 
riſes,” ſo the water, by degrees, tends towards that part of 
the float which is next the wheel, and as the float: fur» 
mounts the ciſtern or receiver, the water empties itſelf 
into it, every float ſucceeding the one the other, emptying 
itſelf into the receiver: ſo that if one float contain a gallon 
of water, and there be thirty floats on the wheel, at one 
motion round it delivers thirty gallons of water into the 
ciſtern. Such a wheel will be about fifteen foot diameter, 
the floats at eighteen inches diſtance, and will deliver\the 
water at eleven or twelve foot above the level of your 
ſtream, and will go four times round in one minute, and 
earry up about one hundred and twenty hogſheads of water 
in an hour, with twelve or eighteen inches penning or ſtop- 
ping of but an ordinary current of water which will water 
very well thirty or forty acres of land: for if your land be 
cold and clayey, too much water does it hurt; and if it be 
light, warm, or ſandy, a little water does it much good! E 
is alſo to be obſerved, that this motion is conſtant, and will 
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laſt many years without repair, ſo that it ſtand not Rill; 


one fide to dry and wax lighter than the other: alſo Jug 
ſerve, that the ſlower it moves, the better it delivers the 
water, Sh NL e ee e! 

„ The view of this wheel we have in Plate XXVII. 
Fig. 2. aaaa ſignify the wheel; , the ciſtern that receives 
the water; cc, the trough ſtanding on treſſes, that A. 
the water from the ciſtern to the place you deſire; d. 
hatch, or pen- ſtock that bays up the water to a reaſonable 
height, under which the water drives the wheel; (Fig. 

3) one of the floats preſented open to your eye, apart 
from the wheel; /, the place that is to receive the water; 
2, the open place out of which the water iſſues; þh, the 


two pins or ledges riveted on to the foreſide of the float, 


and wherewith you are to fix the float to the two rings of 
the wheel. Theſe, or ſuch like wheels, are much uſed in 
Spain, Italy, and France, and are eſteemed the moſt eaſy 
and advantageous way of raiſing water in great quantity, to 


any height within the diameter of the wheel, where there 
is any current of water, to continue it in motion, which a 
ſmall ſtream will do. „„ 
% How many acres of land lie on the declining ſides of 
hills, by the ſides of rivers, in many places where the wa- 
ter cannot be brought unto it by any ordinary way ? yet 
by this wheel placed in the river, may the land be con- 
tinually watered, ſo far as is under the level of the water. 
When caſe”? een E ui tand ve fs 522112 903. 


laſtead of raiſing the witep by means the hollow 
floats placed around the outer ener the rim of 
the wheel, as here deſrribed; M. Belidor propoſes, for 
wheels of kind, to paiſe it in buckets placed at equal di 


heels of kind; buckets' plac val dif- 
-tances.ypon the ſide of the rim of the wheel, and faſperided 


by a 


pin, upon which they play, as at A F ig. 4. When, 


—— — — — 
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by the rotation of the wheel, one of theſe buckets comes to 


B, which is the ſummit of the whrel, the upright piece 
D, which is faſtened to the ſide of the trough C, turns that 


bucket upon its ſide, and thereby makes it empty itſelf in- 
to the trough C, irom whence the water is diſcharged into 


2 receiver at F. — As theſe buckets keep full of water till 
they are carricd up to the top of the wheel, where they arc 
turned over, a much greater quantity of water may, un- 
doubtedly, be raiſed by them, than can be by the floats of 


the Perſlan wheel, from which much muſt be ſpilled as it is 


carrying up. The ſize of theſe buckets ſhould be adapted 
to the force of the current of the water which they are to 
take up. | _ | 
Another wheel for raiſing water, though not to ſo great 
2 height, is repreſented in Fig. 4. This engine was firſt in- 
vented by M. de la Faye of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and is now uſed with great ſucceſs by the ho- 
nourable Mr. Hamilton, at his ſeat at Pain's-hill in Surry, 
where that gentleman has ſhewn how far a barren ſpot may 
not only be rendered uſcful but even an ornament to the 
-adjarent country. 
This machine conſiſts of a wheel whoſe ſize is adapted 
to the height to which it is intended to riſe the water. A 
perſpeCtive view of this machine 1s repreſented Fig. 5. 
and its internal parts Fig. 6. The wheel turns upon its 


axis at A, and has ſeveral curved pipes, B, C, D, E, fixed 
to it, as repreſented in the figures. The mouth of each 


pipe aſcends as the wheel is turned round by the ſtream, in 
the direction indicated by an arrow, and the water deſcends 
from C towards. F, till it reaches the hollow axis, A, A, 
from the opening at the end of which it is diſcharged into 
the trough G, and thence conducted by troughs, as H, or 
other channels, to whatever place it may be wanted, 


But if there be a neceſſity to raiſe the water higher than 


the axis of the wheel, we would recommend an ingenious 


nachine, uſed for above twenty years at Zurich, for ſupplying 


a large dye-houſe there with water from the Limmat, and 
of which a deſcription in the German language appeared 
in the third volume of the Zurich Acts, from whence the 
following account is tranſlated, | 

The wheel itſelf differs little in appearance from other 
water-wheels. Its diameter, excluſive of the ladle- boards 
is not quite three feet. It is coated all over with tin plates, 
and forms a ſhort cylinder, or rather drum, of the above 
diameter, and one foot thick. On its periphery the ladle- 
boards are fixed, as in other under-ſhot water-wheels, and 
by means of which it is put in motion by the ſtream. It 
turns on a hollow axis (like the laſt machine) of propor- 
tional thickneſs and length, and has one of its flat fides ap- 
plied againft a projection, or ledge, made round the axis, 
to which it is prefled cloſe, and held faſt by a wedge driven 
through the axis at the other ſide. That part of the axis 
which paſſes through the wheel is ſquare, that the wheel 


may not flip, or be able to turn, without turning che 


axis with it: the remaining part of it is round, The wheel 
is hung in the water to about one third of its height, and ſup- 
ported in a moveable frame, ſo that it can be lowered, raiſed, 
vor even taken out of the water at pleaſure, In the periphery 
of the wheel are holes, by which the water enters. The 
axis turns as uſual, on two pivots, one of which is of braſs, 
conhderably larger than the other, and hollow from end to 
end, communicating wich the canal in the axis. The 
hollow pivot, which may be conſidered as a braſs pipe, has 
its end fitted cloſe to a leaden pipe, in which it turns. The 
leaden pipe, by a double bending, is confined to the wall 
of the dyc-houſe, where it is bent perpendicularly up- 
wards, and riſes al»ng the wall to the height of ten feet 


above the axis; it is there bent again under the eaves, and 


continued into the dye-houſe itſelt. 

The fiagular and remarkable operation of this little 
where] depend. [{:-Jely on its internal ſtructure. The water 
entering at the circumference of the wheel, runs in a ſquare 
{>iral canal, which paſſes round the wheel, and conſiſts of 
a number of circumvolutions, within one another, like the 
ſpeing of a watch, ti!l at length it comes into the axis. A 
recetiacy condition here is, that each of the inner circum- 
volutions be of the ſame magnitude with regard to their 
content, as the outer ane; or that the width of the ſpiral 
canal be gradually enlarged in each circumvolution, in 


proportion as the diameter diminithcs; that is, the bote 


of cach of the inner ſpirals mull be to the bore of the outer 


WAT 


one, as the diameter of the latter is to the diameter of the 
former. ns bed an PEN: 

The wheel thus furniſhed with its ſpiral canal, is to he 
hung fo deep in the river, that half a ſpiral, at leaſt, may 
in each revolution, be filled with water. Io keep it in 
this ſtate it would be neceſſary to immerſe it to the axis 
or further: but as its motion, at ſuch a depth, would be 
extremely flow, a kind of ſcoop is made at the outer open- 
ing of the ſpiral pipe, which takes up ſo much water at once 
as is ſufficient to fill the due proportion of the outermoſt 
ſpiral in one revolution. One half of the outer ſpiral be. 
ing thus filled with water, the other half remains filled with 
air: as the wheel turns the water and air paſs into the ſe- 
cond ſpiral, then into the third, fourth, and ſo on, till a 
ſufficient number of turns brings the water and air to the 
axis, from whence they paſs into the upright pipe, as al. 
ready mentioned : thus the entrance and diſcharge. of wa- 
ter continue without intermiſſion, ſo long as the wheel is 
kept in motion. When the wheel ſcoops up juſt the pro- 
per quantity of water, and turns with due velocity, the 
water may be forced up in the perpendicular pipe to a 
height equal to the ſum of the diameters of all the circum- 
volutions of the ſpiral canal. | 

If we conſider the operation of this machine, we ſhall 
eaſily ſee the neceſſity of the inner citcumvolutions being 
made to widen in the proportion above mentioned ; and 
that, without this condition, the water paſſing from the 
large outer ſpiral, would be crouded and retarded in the 
inner, and in great part forced back. 

It is alſo obvious that juſt half of one of the ſpirals muſt 
be filled with water at each revolution, for if leſs be taken 
in, there will be a diminution in the quantity delivered, and 
if more, it will be preſſed too much together, and its 
quantity alſo diminiſhed, | 4 
T be velocity with which the wheel moves, or the num- 
ber of revolutions it makes in a given time, is another 
eſſential point in regard to the quantity of water, and may 
conſiderably influence the quantity of water neceſlary to 
be raiſed. When this is known, and the height deter- 
mined, it will be eaſy to conſtruct a wheel in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to anſwer the purpoſe intended. . 

We ſhall conclude our account of this ingenious con- 
trivance, with the following directions for conſtructing it. 
The two flat ſides of the wheel ſhould be made of two 
ſtrong circular pieces of good oak, the inner ſides of which 
muſt be planed as ſmooth as poſſible, and fitted to one 
another; and to keep them from bending or warping, ſe- 
cured by pieces on the outſide. The plan of the ſpiral 
lines is repreſented in Fig. 7. Plate XXVII. Theſe ſpi- 
ral lines being marked out on the wood, a groove muſt be 
cut about a quarter of an inch deep, in order to make 2 
channel for the partition, which muſt be formed of a thin 
piece of copper. The channel being filled ſomewhat more 
than half with good cement that will bear water, the piece 
of copper mult be ſet in regularly, care being taken to 
keep the cement warm, or previouſly to heat the metal. 
The ſcoop alſo, which at every revolution of the wheel 
takes up a proper quantity of water from the river, may be 
made of the ſame metalline plate. The piece of copper 
tor forming the partition muſt be cut at firſt exactly ſtrait, 
and of an equal breadth throughout. This work being 
finiſhed, the wheel muſt be put on the axis as far as the 
ledge made for it to reſt againſt, and cemented. The 
ſecond piece of wood requires little preparation: ſome ce- 
ment muſt be ſpread all over it, and the whole ſurface c0- 
vered with a thick piece of woollen cloth, which muſt alſo 
be done over with cement on both ſides: while the whole 
continues warm, it muſt be put on the axis, and prelle 
cloſe to the other part of the wheel, ſo as to cover the as * 
open ſide of the ſpirals. The two parts are held firm (0- 
gether, by means of a wedge or key paſſing through UW 
axis, and a proper number of ſcrews, placed round | 
circumference: theſe ſcrews are ſtrong iron pins, ow 
what longer than the wheel is thick, and a nut, when 82 
are placed through the wheel, is ſcrewed on the obe 
Thus the inſide of the wheel, or drum is finiſhed. 84 
diſpoſition of the ladle-boards, the ſhape of the ax15» - 
the ſtructure of the frame by which the machine word 
ed, will be partly underſtood from what has been al 
ſaid, and more fully from Fig. 8. Plate XXVII. 
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It has been already obſerved, that the wheel in the lim- 
mat is covered with tin plates; but this is of little or no 
conſequence. It is however adviſeable not to have one 
large opening, for the entrance of the water, but either a 
perforated plate, or a wire-grating nailed before it, in or- 
der to prevent weeds,” or any other filth from paſſing into 
the ſpiral tube, and preventing, if not wholly ſtopping, the 
courſe of the water. | 

The frame or ſcaffold in which the wheel hangs, and the 
means of raiſing or lowering it in the river, without diſ- 
turbing the courſe of the water in the machine, deſerves 
particular notice. It is plain from Fig. 8. that the wheel 
reſts on two arms, which, for the greater ' ſecurity, are 
bound together by croſs-pieces. At the fore-end they are 
both ſuſpended by iron chains, which paſs over a roller fo 
as to be wound off or on: on the other end they move on 
two ftrong joints or hinges. The communication of the 
leaden pipe, with the braſs one, or hollow pivot, at the end 
of the axis, is drawn on a larger ſcale, in Fig. 9. This 
pipe is bent cloſe by the pin, to a right angle, and goes 
horizontally along one of the arms of the frame as far as 
the hinge, (ſee Fig. 8.) where it is again bent to a right an- 
ele, oppoſite to the dye-houſe, and communicates in the 
ſame manner as the hollow pivot of the axis, with another 
| horizontal pipe, in which it moves round freely, without 
any impediment to the paſſage of the water, in raiſing or 
lowering the wheel. This large pipe paſſes under a tage 
built along the wall of the dye-houſe, and thence up the 
wall, where it diſtributes the water in the manner repre- 
ſented in the figure. 

But though water is ſo neceſſary to the growth of plants, 
yet in lands that abound with it, there is a neceſſity for 
conveying it away, the beſt methods for doing which the 


reader will find under the articles Bo, DRawins, | 


Mook, &c. | 

WarTER-FARCY, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, and is of 
two kinds; one the product of a feveriſh diſpoſition termi- 
nating on the ſkin, as often happens in epidemical colds ; 
the other is dropſical, where the water is not confined to 
the belly and limbs, but ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts of the 
body, by ſoft ſwellings yielding to the preſſure of the fin- 
ger, This laſt kind uſually proceeds from foul feeding, or 
from the latter graſs and fog, that often comes up in great 
plenty with continued cold rains, and breeds a ſluggiſh 
viſcid blood. In the former caſe, I have ſeen the limbs 


and whole body enormouſly ſwelled, and very hard, the | 


belly and ſheath greatly diſtended ; which were as ſurpriz- 

ingly reduced in four and twenty hours, by flight ſcarifica- 
tions within ſide the leg and thigh, with a ſharp penk niſe, 
and three or four ſtrokes on the ſkin of the belly on each 
ſide the ſheath; from theſe ſcarifications there was a con- 
ſtant and ſurprizing large dripping of water, which ſoon re- 
lieved the horſe; when a few purges compleated his reco- 
very. ; | 

k the other ſpecies of dropſy the curative intentions are 
to diſcharge the water, recover the craſis or ſtrength of 
the blood, and brace up the relaxed fibres throughout the 


_ give intermediately either of the following drinks, or 
alls, ; | 


Take black hellebore freſh gathered, two pounds ; 
waſh, bruiſe, and boil in ſix quarts of water, to 
four; then ſtrain out the liquor, and put two quarts 
of white wine on the remaining hellebore, and let 
it infuſe warm forty-eight hours; then ſtrain off, 


mix both together, and give the horſe a pint night 
and morning, 


Take nitre two ounces, ſquills powdered, three drams, 
or half an ounce; camphor one dram, honey 
enough to form into a ball, to be given once a day 


alone, or waſhed down with a horn or two of the 
above drink. | | 


Take of the leaves and bark of elder, of each a large 
handful ; chamomile flowers half a handful, juni- 
per berries bruiſed two ounces; boil in a quart of 


water to a pint and a half, to which add honey 
and nitre, of each one ounce. 


Give this drink every night, 
to compleat the cure, 


55 


or night and morning ; and 


whole body, To this end, purge once a week or ten days; 


come incurable by art. Bartlet's Farriery, pag. 193. 


ceive, makes them grow either to the len 


placed near, or at a diſtance from ea 


a pint of the ſubſequent infuſion every night and morning, 
for a fortnight, faſting two hours after it. a 


Take gentian root and zedoary, of each four ounces ' 
chamomile flowers and the tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls; Jeſuits bark powdered two' 
ounces ; juniper berries four ounces; filings of 
iron, half a pound: infuſe in two gallons of ale 
for a week, ſhaking now and then the veſſel. 


Before we cloſe this article, we think proper to lay 
down the ſymptoms of an incurable farcy, that the owners 
of ſuch horſes may ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence and 
trouble in their endeavours to obtain a cure, 

When a farcy by improper applications, or by neglect 
has ſpread and increaſed; or after long continuance reſiſted 
the medicines above recommended ; if freſh buds are con- 
tinually ſprouting forth, while the old ones remain foul 
and ill-conditioned; if they rife on the ſpines of the back 
and Joins ; if the horſe grows hide-bound, and runs at the 
noſe; if abſceſſes are formed in the fleſhy parts between 
the interſtices of the large muſcles ; if his eyes look dead 
and lifeleſs; if he forſakes his food and ſcours often, and 
his excrements appear thin, and of a blackiſh colour; if 
the plate, or thigh vein continue large after fiting, and 
other proper applications: theſe ſymptoms denote the 
diſtemper to have penetrated internally, and that it will 
degenerate into an incurable conſumption : it is alſo moſt 
probable, that the whole maſs of fluids are tainted, and be- 


WAT'TLE, a kind of hurdle formed with ſplit wood, 
and uſed for making folds for ſheep. 


WAX, or BEES-Wax, a ſubſtance formed by bees 
from the farina of lowers, See the article BEE. 
WAY-BREAD, plantain. 


WEANEL, an animal newly weaned, 


WEED, any plant growing in a field different from 
what the farmer intended. - F 
There is not a field where we do not find ſome of theſe ; 
they grow in the greateſt plenty on the richeſt foils, | 
Weeds will appear impediments to vegetationy if we 


—— 


- 


1 


conſider the following particulars. 


They rob the plants we deſire to cultivate of their food; 
they prevent theſe plants from branching out from the 
root, and they. leſſen the vegetable paſture in the land 
where they are ſuffered to grow. 9D 

Weeds are nouriſhed by the ſame food that would nous 
riſh uſeful plants; and therefore, when allowed to grow 
along with them, muſt rob them of part of their food. 
Although it is allowed, that the food of all plants is not 
exactly of the ſame kind; yet as plants ſuck in -what- 
ever juices, or ſmall particles of matter are touched by 
their roots, it may be juſtly ſaid, that all kinds deprive 
the earth of that vegetable food which would nouriſh others. 
Experience convinces the farmer of the truth of this : for 
he finds, that his crop is bad in proportion to the quantity 
and kinds of weeds with which his land is infeſted. | 

Weeds cover the ſurface of the land on which they grow, 
and thereby, confining the plants we deſire to cultivate, 
prevent them from branching out from the root. For all 
plants, when confined by others at their ſides, inſtead of 
branching out, as ſome of them are inclined to do, make 
Figorows efforts to get above thoſe by whom they are con- 

ned, 5 

Some perſons have attempted to ſhow, that corn never 
wants room to grow; and that it is the want of food alone 
which makes ſome plants decay, when they are ſet too 
thick. If this is true, weeds can do no harm to plants, by 
covering the ſurface, and confining them while they grow. 
But let a perſon caſt his eyes upon a plantation of any 
kind, and he will immediately obſerve, that where the 
plants are placed very near to each other, they ſtretch out 
chiefly to the length; and where they are placed at a 
greater diſtance, they grow not ſo much to the length, 
but more to the thickneſs, and branch out on all fides. 80 
that the proportion of nouriſhment which the plants re- 


gth principally, 
according as they are 
| ch other. The ſame 
when there are many weeds growing a- 
Some fields are ſo much infeſted with wee 


or to the thickneſs, and branch out, 


thing happens, 
mongſt corn. de, 


and ſtrengthen the whole body, give | | 


that, —_ no grain is ſown, the plants come up very 
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thick, This obliges the farmer to give plenty of ſeed : in 
conſequence of which the ſurface is quite covered; and the 
plants of corn being confined by the weeds, inſtead of 
branching out from the root, and producing two or more 
ſtalks, as they are naturally diſpoſed to do, puſh up one 
ſtalk only, that ſo they may the more eaſily get above 
their rivals. The proportion of nouriſhment which they 
receive, makes them grow to the length, inſtead of 
branching out from the roots; makes them produce one 
ſtalk and ear only, inftead of many. Experience confirms 
the truth of this. When land is rich, and at the fame time 
much infeſted with weeds, the plants of corn grow tal] 
enough ; but ſeldom have more than one ſtalk. 

Some kinds of weeds have great numbers of ſmall roots, 
which they extend to a great diſtance. Theſe roots bind 
the ſoil in ſuch a manner, as to leſſen the vegetable paſ- 
ture; or rather, make it very difficult to enlarge it by til- 
lage. It may be obſerved, that when a field is much in- 
feſted with quickening graſs, the ſoil is ſo firmly bound to- 
gether by the roots, that it is not poſſible to pulverize it. 


When ploughed, the earth of the furrow is turned over 


whole, and the harrows ſcarcely make any impreſſion up- 


ON it. | 

It is of great importance, therefore, to know how to de- 
{troy theſe uſeleſs and noxious plants, that fo all the ve- 
getable food in the ſoil may be applied to the nouriſhment 
of the uſeful plants we defire to cnltivate ; that theſe uſeful 
plants may have room to extend themſelves, and branch 
from the root on all ſides; and that the vegetable paſture, 


Which, by the rain that falls, and the natural weight of 


the ſoil, is always leflening, may be the more calily en- 
larged, 


Different kinds of weeds. 


Plants are commonly divided into two forts ; annuals, 
that is, ſuch as in one year come to perfection, carry ſeed, 
and die; and perennials, that is, ſuch as continue in life 


for more years than one. Annual plants are almoſt al! 


propagated by the ſeed. Perennials are propagated, ſome 
by the ſeed, others by the root, and a third fort both by 
the ſeed and root. : 

Weeds may be divided in the ſame manner, into annuals 
and perennials. But, in treating of the methods of deſtroy- 
ing them, we will be better underſtood, if they are divid- 
ed into theſe two forts; weeds that are propagated by the 


ſeed, and weeds that are propagated by the root. It is 


needleſs to conſider the weeds that are propagated both by 


the ſeed and the root, as a third fort. For when their ſeeds 
infeſt the land, they muſt be treated as weeds that are pro- 
pagated by the ſeed ; and, when their roots infeſt the land, 


they muſt be treated as weeds that are propagated by the 


root. It is neceſſary, however, to divide weeds into theſe 
two ſorts, into which we have divided them : for, in ſome 
Caſes, that kind of management proper for diſcouraging the 
one ſort, tends to encourage the growth of the other. 
But, beſides theſe two ſorts of weeds mentioned, it wil! 


not be improper that we likewiſe take notice of thoſe ſhrubs 


by which ſome land is greatly infeſted. Theſe, though 


they are not commonly reckoned in the claſs of weeds, | 


and though ſome of them may have their particular uſes ; 
yet, as they are plants different from what the farmer de- 
fires to cultivate in his fields, they fall under the definition 
which we have given of weeds, and ſhall be reckoned by 
us a third claſs. | 


Methods of deflroying weeds. 


The deſtroying of weeds is certainly one of the moſt 
important parts of agriculture. By allowing them to 
grow, we allow the land, as was formerly obſerved, to be 
robbed of its vegetable food, and its vegetable paſture to 
be greatly leſſened, | 

It may be inquired, what becomes of this vegetable food 
of which they rob the land? it is either conveyed to the 
air, and ſent to enrich other land, or it is turned into a 
form that renders it deſtructive. | 

| When weeds wither and putrefy above ground, the 
ſalts and oils which they contain, and of which they de- 
prived the land on which they grew, become volatile, and 


fly off into the air, and leave little more than their earth 


remaining. | 


in the earth, and ate prevented from vegetating. But the 
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When weeds carry ſecd, and ſhed it upon the land, ang 
when the roots, by the nouriſhment they receive, are en. 
larged and extended; the vegetable food, of which they 
have deprived the land, is turned into a form that renders 
it deſtructive, into ſecds and roots, by which the land iz 
further exhauſted. 

The ſeeds and roots of weeds, though deſtructive to 
uſeful plants, by robbing them of their toud, yet they con- 
tain vegetable food in thetnſelves; and, when the ſee; 
are picked up by birds, and the roots eaten by animals 
the vegetable food is carried off. But, if theſe weeds 
deſtroyed, and reduced to a ſtate of corruption, the vere- 
table food, which they have taken from the land, and rey. 
dered deſtructive, is reſtored to it, and becomes benefciz] - 
ſo that land that is poor, and unfit for carrying crops of 
uſeful plants, by being full of weeds, may be made fich 
and fertile, by deſtroying them. 

From theſe things it appears, that the deftroyino of 
weeds is one of the moſt important parts of avriculture, 
As it is important, ſo likewiſe it is difficult. 

There is ſcarcely a field, in which we will not obſerve 
weeds of the two firſt kinds mentioned; of the kind that 
is propagated by the ſeed, and the kind that is propagated 
by the root, Some of theſe, perhaps, it may be ealy to de- 
ſtroy, as they are foreigners, and not adapted to the ſoil; 
but others of them being natural to the ſoil, in that kind 
of it that is moſt proper for them, it may be expeQed, not 
only that it will be very difficult to deſtroy them, but all, 
that, by the culture given to the land, they will thiive 
wonderfully, carry great crops of ſeed, and multiply ani 
extend their roots. As the deſtruction of weeds is then ſo 
important and difficult, it is a work that muſt be particu- 
larly attended to. | 

Weeds have been divided into three ſorts, To deſtroy 
theſe different ſorts, different management is required, It 
is neceſſary therefore to treat of thein ſeparately. 


Methods of deſtroying weeds that are propagated by the ſeed. 


Weeds are very different in their natures. The ſeeds of 
ſome of them will putreſy in a few years, if they lie moiſt 


ſeeds of others will lie many years in this ſituation, without 
having their vegetative power deſtroyed. This we know 
from experience. Land infeſted with different kinds of 
weeds, has been frequently thrown out into graſs, and al- 
lowed to remain in that ſituation for ſome years. Though 
allowed to lie only a few years, ſome kinds of weeds are 
found to be deftroyed, when the land is broke up again; 
but, though it lie twenty. years, ſome other kinds ate 
found in as great plenty as before. ; 

The firſt ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land in- 
feſted with them, from tillage into graſs, and allowing it 
to remain in that ſituation for five or fix years, 

Both ſorts may be deſtroyed by bringing the ſeeds to vege- 
tate, and then tearing up the young plants. Seeds will 
not vegetate without air, Some require a greater propor- 
tion, and ſome a ſmaller. The ſmall ſeeds will not vege- 
tate without a very great proportion of it. It may be ob. 
ſerved, in fallowing land which is full of weeds, that great 
numbers of them appear after every ploughing. II 
ſhows, that ſome of the ſeeds had not a ſufficient quantity 
of air, in their former ſituation, to make them vegetete. 
Now, to give theſe ſmall ſeeds the proportion of air ji x 
ſary for them, they muſt be brought near the ſurface, E 
the earth about them rendered free and open. If r 
is frequently ſtirred and turned over, both theſe T 3 
done. For every time the land is ſtirred and turne en 
ſome ſeeds, that before lay deep, are brought hone e * 
face, and the earth about them alſo rendered free an . 
and, beſides, the plants that have appeared are t 
torn up and deſtroyed. | 1 

Lrery farmer 15 practiſes ſummer-fallowings | 2 
fully convinced of the truth of this. For he 3 
when the ſeaſon is favourable, and his fallow 7 ” 1 be⸗ 
frequently ploughed and harrowed, and time 4 e- 

4 A art ing for the weeds to! 
twixt every ploughing and harrowing for o much in- 
getate, that his land, for ſeveral years, 15 not | 
teſted with weeds as before. ; ; 

It has been obſerved, that feeds will not vege 


ate without 
. 8 it W C 
air, and that to give the ſmaller kinds the quantity 
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the earth around them rendered free and open. Tt is neceſ- 


{iry likewiſe to obſerve, that water is as requiſite to pro- 
mote vegetation as air; and that the bringing ſeeds near 


mem, as it ſupplies them with air, tends to deprive them 
water. In the performance, therefore, of thoſe opera- 
tions by which the land is ſtirred and turned over, to pro- 
mote the vegetation of the ſmall ſeeds, great care muſt be 
taken to preſerve the ſap, as much as is poſſible. This 
will be done, if, in ſtirring the land, the ſurface is made 
ſmooth and plain. It is obvious, that, when the ſurface 
is rough and uneven, the drought has eaſy acceſs ; but, 
when it is ſmooth and plain, the winds have leſs influence, 
and the ſap is better preſerved. Every farmer will obſerve, 
that, in dry weather, when land is allowed to lie ſome 
time after it has been ploughed, without being harrowed, 
the drought has eaſy acceſs, the ſap is exhaled, and the 
ſ-eds in it, though near the ſurface, and the earth around 
th-m free and open; yet, being deprived of water, are 
prevented from vegetating : whereas, when the land 1s 


| harrowed immediately after it is ploughed, the ſap is pre- 


ſerved, and the ſeeds ſpring up. Hence the cultom of 
ſowing barley immediately after the plough., Barley is 
commonly ſown in a dry ſeaſon ; and therefore the land 
is not allowed to lie long after it is ploughed, leſt the 
ſap ſhould be exhaled ; but is immediately ſown and har- 
rowed, by which the ſap is preſerved. 
The vegetation of ſeeds in land is promoted, not only 
by {lirring and turning over the land, but alſo by the ap- 


plication of dung and ſome other manures. Dung raiſes 


a fermentation ; this opens the pores of the ſoil, allows 
the air to reach the ſeeds, and gives them liberty to put 
forth their roots. If dung, therefore, is laid upon land 


infeſted with weeds, and the land carefully ſtirred and 


turned over ſeveral times, all the ſeeds in it, by degrees, 
will be brought to vegetate; and thus the weeds will be 
deſtroyed. a 

It muſt be owned, that this practice, though proper for 
deſtroying weeds, may, in ſome caſes, deſtroy ſome of the 
virtues of the dung, before it is applied to promote the ve- 
getation of the uſeful plants we defign to cultivate. Dung 
promotes vegetation, by producing a fermentation in the 
ſoil upon which it is laid; and, by this fermentation, 
ſeparating its particles. If this fermentation is, in 


a great meaſure, over before ſeed is ſown, the natural 


weight of the ſoil, making it ſubſide, will render the ve- 
getable paſture, while the plants are growing, much leſs 
than it would have been, if the dung had not been ſo ſoon 
laid on ; and more harm may be done * this, than advan- 
tage gzined by deſtroying the weeds, But, though it may 
be improper to follow this method, when ſeed cannot be 


the caſe ſometimes when ſummer-barley is ſown on fal- 
low; yet it may anſwer very well, when ſeed is to be 
ſown ſoon after, as is the caſe when wheat is ſown. The 
advantages ariſing from the deſtruction of the weeds, 
though not in the firſt caſe, yet in the laſt, may probably 
do more than overbalance the loſs ariſing from ſome part 
of the ſtrength of -the dung being exhauſted before ſeed 
is ſown. | | 

It may, perhaps, be thought a little ſurprizing, that 
dung ſhould be propoſed as a means of deſtroying weeds, 
when it is univerſally conſidered as a great encourager of 
them. It is certain, that the laying dung upon land makes 
more weeds appear, than otherwiſe would do. If the ſeeds 
of theſe weeds are in the dung, it muſt be owned, that it 
increaſes, and not diminiſhes their number. But, if the 
ſeeds are in the land, and the dung only makes them ve- 
getate, it becomes a proper means of deſtroying them. 

It ſeems to be the general opinion, that the great plenty 
of weeds that appear on land after it is dunged, are pro- 
duced from ſeeds mixed with the dung. But there are ſome 
reaſons to believe that this is a miſtake, | 

It is obſerved, that dung produces weeds, when it is 
taken from a dung-hill, ſo much heated as to deſtroy the 
vegetative power of any ſeed, _ | 

It is obſerved likewiſe, that the ſame dung produces 
weeds, according to the nature of the land on which it is 
laid, It often happens, that dung carried from a town is 
laid upon different ſoils; and it is certain, that this dung 
does not produce the ſame kind of wecds on all ſoils, which 


ſown for a conſiderable time after the dung is laid on, as is 


the ſurface, and rendering the earth free and open around | 
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it would do, if the weeds aroſe from ſeeds; mixed with it: 
but always produces the weeds, with which the ſoil upon 
which it is laid is naturally infeſted. „ 

Theſe obſervations make it very probable, that the great 
quantity of weeds produced by dung, is entirely owing to 
the fermentation occaſioned by the dung; by which al- 
moſt all the ſeeds near the ſurface, receiving a proper quan- 
tity of air, are thereby brought to vegetate. EP 

To this it may be objected, That ſuch numbers of 
weeds: do not appear upon land that is new marled, as 
upon land that is dunged. But, in anſwer to this, let it 
be obſerved, that a great quantity of marle is laid on, and 
in large pieces, and that it is ploughed in with a ſhallow 
furrow: and therefore, though a fermentation may be. 
raiſed, yet the undiſſolved marle prevents a great part of 
the ſoil from being expoſed to the air, in ſuch a manner as 
to make the ſeeds in it vegetate; and alſo occaſions ſuch a 
hollowneſs, that, after the ſeeds begin to vegetate, ſuch of 
the plants as are tender (and ſeveral forts of them are 
not fo hardy as corn) are eaſily deſtroyed by drought or 
froſt, 

Before we leave this article, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the ſeeds of ſome weeds, particularly the different 
ſpecies of the thiſtle, are carried to a conſiderable diſtance 
by the wind; and where any earth is thrown up in ſuch a 
manner as to intangle them, as at the root of a hedge, or 
fide of a ditch, there they appear in great plenty. It is 
ſurpriſing, that many farmers allow them to grow there 
undiſturbed : the conſequence of which is, that their (ſeeds 
are carried in great plenty into the adjacent fields, and 
thereby great damage is done; which might have been 
prevented by cutting them down, at a ſmall expence, be- 
fore their ſeeds were ripened, | 


Methods of deflroying weeds that are propagated by the rool. 


There are many different kinds of weeds propagated by 
the root, and theſe of very different natures. Some of 
them infeſt the land that is in tillage, and others the land 
that is in graſs. Any perſon may ſatisfy himſelf of this, 
by inſpeCting our fields. The farmer is very ſenſible of 
it: he knows that ſome kinds of weeds flouriſh and in- 
creaſe in his land, while in tillage, if he does not take all 
pains to diſcourage them ; and when he lays down his land 
in graſs, other kinds that did not appear before, ſoon diſ- 
cover themſelves; and, if undiſturbed, continue to in- 
creaſe, while the land remains in that ſituation” + 

The firſt ſort, it ſeems, have ſuch a tender blade, and 
ſuch tender roots, that they cannot pierce earth that is 
hard; but are of a kind that increaſe very faſt, when the 
ſoil is free and open. Sig) | 

The ſecond ſort have the blade and roots ſo ſtrong, that 
there is ſcarcely any ſoil that, of itſelf, will become ſo hard 
and ſtiff, as to prevent them from making their way 
through it ; but are of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily torn 
up, when the land is free and open ; and do not eaſily 
ſtrike root again when torn up. | ee = 

The natures of theſe weeds point out methods of de- 
ſtroying them, 107 ee 

The firſt ſort, as they chiefly infeſt land in tillage, 
be deſtroyed by turning the land from tillage into 
and allowing it to remain for ſome years in that ſituation. 
This is confirmed by experience. Land over-run with 
quickening-graſs, and other root-weeds of the ſame kind, 
is frequently laid down in graſs, and allowed to continue 
for ſome years without. being ploughed. This land, when 
broke up again, if allowed to lie in graſs for ſix or ſeven 
years, Is found to be clean, and the roots of the weeds . 
deſtroyed, | | 


The number of years neceſſary for deſtroying the roots, 
depends upon the nature of the ſoil. If the ſoil is na- 
turally hard and ſtiff, it is the ſooner brought to ſuch a 
ſituation, as to prevent the roots and blades of the weeds 
from piercing it. But, if it is naturally ſoft and ſpungy, 
it takes a longer time before it is brought to that ſituation, 
For while the blade, or roots of the weeds, can pierce the 
ll their * Fa not. en In ſome foils, it is 
ix or ſeven years before the roots o ickening · gr 
are 1firovel. | „ * Wee = 
The number of years found neceffary for deſtroying 
theſe root-weeds, has, no doubt, been partly the occaſion 
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crops of corn are taken, and then the land is allowed to 
At the end of theſe, the 
farmer ſuppoſes that the lea is come to maturity, and fit 
again for being ploughed. When it is only two or three 


years old, it is called, in ſome parts of the country, calt- 


lea; and, if ploughed at that age, is commonly very full 
of roots. 

The ſowing land with graſs: ſeeds, inſtead of turning it 
out into lea, deſtroys the roots of theſe weeds ſome years 
ſooner. For thereby a ſward being brought immediately 
upon the ſurface, the land becomes firm, the blades of the 


| weeds are unable to pierce it, and the roots are deprived of 


air. Ryegraſs-ſeed, or the common hay-ſeed, is the moſt 
proper for this. For the plants ariſing from theſe, ſoon 
cover the ſurface, and, by the number and ſmallneſs of 
their roots, bind the ſoil. Clover, particularly the broad 
clover, is improper. For the roots of it being large, they 
open the ſoil in growing and extending themlelves, and 
thereby prevent it from arriving at that degree of firmneſs, 
neceſſary for deſtroying the weeds ſo ſoon, as if no graſs- 
ſeeds are ſown, but the land immediately turned into lea. 
The ſecond ſort may be deſtroyed by turning the land 
infeſted with them, from graſs into tillage 3 and it is not 


\ neceſſary to continue it long in this ſituation, for the 


weeds commonly diſappear after the firſt ploughing. 

But as it may be inconvenient to turn a field infeſted 
with weeds, from graſs into tillage, or from tillage into 
graſs ; it is neceflary to conſider, if there are any methods 
of deſtroying theſe weeds, without altering the fituation 
of the land. BED 

When land in tillage is infeſted with weeds, they may 
be deſtroyed by frequently ſtirring and turning it over 
in dry weather. For the weeds being removed out of 


their place, the drought prevents them from ſtriking root 
again. 


The ſtirring the land in wet weather, is rather 
hurtful than beneficial. For though the roots of the weeds 
are removed from their place, yet the weeds themſelves 
are only tranſplanted, If the land is wet, they ſoon 
{trike root again; and the quickening-graſs, in particular, 
having its paſture enlarged, makes quicker progreſs than 
ever. But, if the land is dry, the weeds do not ſo eaſily 
ſtrike root again ; or, if ſome of them ſhould ſtrike root, 
they continue for ſome time in a languiſhing condition, 


and if removed out of their place, while in this condition, 


are eaſily deſtroyed by the drought. If land then is fre- 
quently ſtirred and turned over, by degrees all the weeds 
will be deſtroyed : for, by every ſtirring or ploughing, 
ſuch of them as are in a languiſhing condition are deſtroyed, 
while thoſe that are ſtrong and vigorous are weakened. 
When land is to be freed from ſeed- weeds, it cannot be 
made too fine, nor the ſurface too ſmooth ; for the more 
perfectly theſe are done, the greater number of ſeeds are 
brought to vegetate. But, when land is to be freed from 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in too large pieces, 
nor the ſurface left too rough : for the larger the pieces, 
and the rougher the ſurface, the drought has the eaſter ac- 
ceſs, and the roots are the more effectually deſtroyed. 

When land in graſs is infeſted with weeds, and it is in- 
convenient to turn it into tillage, the weeds themſelves 
muſt be pulled up by the root, or frequently cut; which 
are the only ways of deſtroying them. | | 

Some perſons aſſert, that ſheep are very fond of the 
yellow rag-weed, by which light land, when Jaid out in 
graſs, is very much infefted. If this is true, the putting 
ſheep to paſture upon this graſs, for a ſeaſon or two, will 
effectually deſtroy this weed. This may be the more ſafely 
recommended, as the trial, though it does not ſucceeed, 
cannot be attended with any danger or loſs. | 

Some land, after being a few years in grafs, is liable to 
be over-run with fog. This, it is ſuppoſed, is owing to 
the ſoil becoming ſoft and ſpungy near the ſurface. If this 
is the caſe, rolling, which makes the ſurface firm, will be 
of ſome uſe to deſtroy this pernicious weed. It may be 


| obſerved, that, when there is a foot-path through a graſs- 


field over-run with fog, not ſo much frequented as to break 
the turf, the graſs upon the path is clean, without any 
mixture of fog. 95 | 


There is a third fort of weeds found to infeſt both the | 


land that is in tillage, and the land that is in graſs. This 
ſort have not only the blade and roots very ſtrong, ſo as to 


roots, cannot go with ſafety. 


be able to pierce the ſoil, though hard, but alſo are of ſuch 
| I 
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a nature, as makes it difficult to tear them up; or have 
their roots of ſuch a kind, that they may be divided into a 
great number of plants; © T5 9 | 
Theſe weeds cannot be deſtroyed, either by turning the 
land infeſted with them, from tillage into graſs, or from 
graſs into tillage : but they may be deſtroyed by the me. 
thods mentioned, when the fituation of the land is not 
changed. If the land is in graſs, they may be deſtroyed 
by digging them out, or by frequently cutting them, 
And, if the land is in tillage, they may be deſtroyed by 
frequently ſtirring and turning it over in dry weather, 
This work mult be performed with ploughs properly 
made for cutting their roots. This kind of weeds puſh 
their roots very far down, and their roots are fo tough 
and hard, that our common ploughs feldom break them. 
If there are any ſtones in the land, they puſh their roots 
among the ſtones ; and, in ſuch places, the plough not 
having freedom to act, they continue undiſturbed, In 
this land too the plough, moſt proper for cutting theſe 
But if the ſtones are dug 
out, and the land ploughed with a broad pointed thare, 
the roots, by degrees, will be cut, and the weeds de— 
{troyed. | hs” 
Beſides theſe three ſorts of weeds mentioned, there is a 
fourth that chiefly infeſts land that is wet. Frequent cut- 
ting, and even digging out by the root, have been tried to 
deſtroy them, but to no purpoſe. "They are not to be 
ſeen on dry land, and, when on land only inelining to be 
wet, appear very weak. This points out draining to be 
the proper method of deſtroying them, which indeed does 
it effectually. | | 
We ſhall now conclude this article with obſerving, that 
all kinds of root- weeds, and many kinds of the ſeeds of 
weeds, may be deſtroyed by depriving them of air. For 
air is neceſſary not only to the vegetation, but allo to the 
life of every plant. | = | 
When land is in tillage, the weeds may be deprived of 
air, either by burying them deep in the earth, or cover- 
ing the ſurface, Trenching does the one, and a good 
crop of peaſe, potatoes, or any other: plants that lie thick 
on the ſurface, does the other. „„ 
Fog, by which ſome lands in graſs are much infeſted, 
may be deſtroyed in the ſame manner. The method pro- 
poſed is this: the graſs muſt be kept from the month of 
March to the month of December, for winter - paſtuting, 
and the next ſeaſon preſerved for a crop of hay. The ſog 
being, by this management, covered for two ſeaſons by 
the graſs, is thereby deſtroyed. 1 „„ 
As different methods ate neceſſary in the extirpation of 
different weeds, and it is of ſome importance to know 
which of them are perennial, and which only annual, we 
have added a lift of the moſt remarkable weeds which in- 
feſt the arable and graſs lands in England, ranged accord- 
ing to their duration. A pomp of names is carefully 
avoided, and thoſe which Mr. Hudſon has given in his 
Flora Anglica are choſen: it is a, misfortune that many 
farmers will not know what plants are meant by ſome of 
theſe names; but it is a misfortune ſcarcely to be avoided, 
ſince the Engliſh names of vulgar plants are fo various; 
altering not only with the county, but with the place, 
and even ſometimes depending on the whim of a common 
labourer. | . | 
By far the greater number of annual weeds infeſt the 
arable lands : in graſs lands the perennials chiefly flouriſh. 
The reaſon is obvious; in the former the roots are con- 
tinually deſtroyed by cutting; in the latter they are made 
to ſpread by cutting or eating down the ſtems : perennials 
uſually require more than a year to come to perfection: 
and the ſeeds by which annuals are propagated, are not {0 
readily received into the more compacted turf, as into lan 
whoſe parts are conſtantly undergoing a ſeparation. 


The annual weeds which infeſi arable lands and gardens art 
chiefly theſe, 


Ivy-leaved ſpeedwell, or ſmall henbit. April. 
Annual darnel-graſs. | 
Bearded oat-graſs, bearded wild oats, or haver. 
Little-field madder. May. | 

Cleavers, or gooſe-graſs. May. 

Parſley- piert. May 


* 
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ſeed, will increaſe prodigiouſly, and grow very trouble- 
ſome. June. 

Baſtard alkanet. May. 

Small wild bugloſs. June. 

Male pimpernel. May. ile Fo 
Venus's looking-glaſs, or codded corn- violet. June. 
Dodder, hell-weed, devil's- guts, or ſcald. July. 
This is found chiefly on beans; it ſtrangles the crop; 
and draws its nouriſhment from the plants about which it 
entwines itſelf, It infeſts alſo hops and flax. 

Small corn-parſley. Auguſt. 8 
Gooſefoot of ſeveral kinds flouriſhes on dunghills, and 
is often ſuffered by the farmers to grow there unmoleſted, 
by which the dung is much exhauſted, Auguſt. 


poiſon, and is very common in gardens. 
Shepherd's needle, or Venus's comb. June. 
Common chickweed. The peſt of gardens. 


propagates itſelf ſurprifingly : it will grow any where, 
particularly in places that are much trodden. The ſpar- 
rows, and other ſmall birds, a very fond of its ſeeds. 
June. | | 
Black bindweed. June. 

German knot-graſs, or annual knawel. Auguſt. 
Purple-flowered chick weed, or ſpurrey ; on ſandy lands. 
June, 25 

Cockle. June. 

Corn ſpuriey. Auguſt. 
Petty-ſpurge. July. 
Sun-ſpurge, or wart - wort. 
mon in gardens. July. fo 
Red-poppy, or corn-poppy. Jute. 

Wild Bali. This Th increaſed ſo much of late 
years in Cambridgeſhire, as to become one of the com- 
mon weeds among the corn. 5 

Adonis flower, pheaſant's eye, red maithes, red Mo- 
rocco. Frequent in the corn- fields of Kent. 

Corn crowfoot. The feeds of this do not come forth 
till the ſecond year after ſowing. June. 

Upright ground-ivy. _ ö ; 

Red archangel, or dead-nettle. Common in gardens, 

Great henbit. 

Narrow-leaved all-heal. 

Nettle-hemp, or hemp-leaved dead-nettle. 

Red eye-bright. 

Fluellin; ſharp-pointed, and round-pointed. 

Gold of pleaſure 3 among the flax. June. 
Shepherd's purfe. 
 White-flowered charlock, with a jointed cod. June. 

Yellow-flowered ditto. 

Wild muſtard, or charlock. May. 

Theſe three, particularly the laſt, are the epprobium of 
the farmers : they who will not be at the pains to extir- 
pate them by bed, might do well at leaſt to run a ſcythe 
over the crops, while the weed is in flower, and before 
their ſpring-corn (for it is that which is chiefly troubled 
with it) is got up too high. 


Theſe are both very com- 


Fumitory. April. | 
Fellow vetchling ; very common in the corn-fields about 
Cambridge. 


Common ſow-thiftle, 

Common groundſel. 

Corn · marĩgold; the peſt of light lands: it is not fond 
of dung. In Denmark there are laws for the extirpation 
of this weed. June. | 


Common camomile, or corn-feverfew. June. 
Stinking May- weed. June; ſomewhat earlier than the 


laſt 
July. 


June. 


Blue- bottles. 

Panſies, or heart's-eaſe. 8 

Leſſer nettle. Auguſt. ENS 

Oracee, of ſeveral kinds; along with the gooſefoot, on 
dunghills, and in gardens. Auguſt. 

Annual weeds in paſture-grounds are only the. following. 


Purging- flax. May. 


Knot-graſs. This ſpreads chiefly by the path ſides, and 
Where dung or rubbiſh has lain, 
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Pearl-wort, or ehiek weed breakſtone. This ſmall weed 
is very apt to infeſt gravel- walks; and if it be ſuffered to 


Fool's parſley. This is generally allowed to be a ſtrong | 


Knot-graſs. This plant is remarkably full of ſeed, and | 


fl 
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in moiſt meadows. This keeps its ground, for the ſeeds 

are ripe at the time of cutting hay, June. ye 
Eye-bright ; in dry paſtures - -  — 
Red eye- bright. 


Heart-trefoil; or clover. This is always mixed with 


| clover, and particularly with the hop-trefoil, ot non- ſuch. 


It is a harſher plant, full of hard, prickly ſeed-veſſels, and 
therefore not a good food for cattle: it is eaſily known 
from other clovers, by its ſced-veſlels, and the ſpots upon 
its leaves. 3 pf 8 N TN 
Common creeping mouſe-ear. May. 
Smooth- ſuccory hawk- weed. June. 
I "Dp 3 in dry barreh paſtutes, and by way-ſides. 
Hairy ſheep's ſcabious; on high paſtures. 
' Biennial werds in corn. | I 
| Viper's bugloſs, called in Cambridgeſhire, & c. cat's 
tail. It infeſts the corn very much every third year. July. 
Mithridate-muſtard, or baſtard-creſs. | | 
Common melilot. The ſeeds of this ground along 
wink wheat, are known to give bread a very ſtrong taſte. 
une. | 1 
Spear-thiſtle. July. This, with many. other kinds of 
thiſtles and other weeds, with downy ſeeds, are ſuffered 
to ſtand on banks, way-fides, and fallow lands, in order 
to ſerve for a conſtant ſupply of weeds. If the waſte 


places were run over with an old ſcythe, this evil would 
ſoon be prevented. 


| Bonnial weeds in paſturis, 
Wild-carrot, or bird's neſt; June. 
Cow-parſnep. July. By 
Common-mallow. May. | 
Rough-ſuccory hawk-weed. July: 
Stinking hawk-weed, June. 
Muſk-thiſtle. July. 
Wild catline-thiſtle, June, 
5 Perennial weeds in corn. 
Field fox-tail, or mouſe · tail · graſ . 
Common wheat-grafs, dog's-grafs, quick-prafs;or edueh - 
graſs. As every piece of this moſt deteſtable cteeping 


| weed will grow, there is no way of deſtroying it, but by 
ploughing up the ground thoroughly, picking it out, and | 


burning it, 
Common field-ſcabious, Auguft, _ Frye 
Stall bind-weed. This ſpreads its roots deep and 
wide; and as every piece of them will grow, it is no'eafy 
matter to eradicate this pernicious plant. . As 


July. | 
White-campion, May. 5 
Small- bramble, or dewberry-buſh, June. 
Corn- mint. Auguſt. Fi end 
White-archangel, or dead- nettle; chiefly in gardetis 

and under hedges. | | 


Corn reſt-harrow, or cammock The roots of this 


* 


mat together with great ſtrength, and are therefore v 


troubleſome, where land is to be ploughed for corn. 


voy ſea and fen banks, to keep them firm and compact. 
uly. | 8 5 4:14 4 
Tree ſow-thiſtle. Auguſt, | 


with this weed, whoſe downy ſeeds are eaſily ſpread by 
the wind. July, . e | " 5 
Great knap-weed, or matfellon. Its roots are very 
ſtubborn and hard. July. _ ee 221A 
Corn horſe- tail. bd 207-44 
| Perennial weeds in paſtures, 
Devil's-bit, June. . 
Great - plantain, or waybread. Jute. 
Ribwort, or ribwort-plantain. June. 1 10 
Yellow ladies bed- ſtraw, or cheefe-rerining. It isa vul- 
8 but a falſe one, that this herb will turn milk. 


he good women are fond of putting ſome favourite 
plant into their rennet, and thus attribute to it a quzlity 


which - = no right to claim. July, 


Cowllips, 


| Yellow rattle, or cock's-cotab, vulgarly peniy-grafs 5 
3 


Bladder-campion, white corn-catnpion, ſ. patiling · poppy. 


This property, however, makes it an excellent plant th 


Way-thiftle. The fallows are ufually well overſpread 


* 


Goats are very greedy of this plant, which neither horſes 


giving butter a yellow tincture, is as falſe as it is vulgar. 


young, or when the ground is moiſt. July. 
Iy eat of this plant, which occupies ſo large a part of our 


Common yarrow, or milfoil. The roots of this creep 


' mowed to fodder cows with in winter. 


| Cowſlips, or pagils. April. „ 
Round - leaved bell- flower. Auguſt. 
Leſſer throat- wort, or Canterbury- bells. July. 
Meadow- ſaxifrage. Auguſt. | 
Burnet-ſaxifrage. Auguſt. 4 Ru 
Crow-garlic. This gives milk and butter an inſuffera- 
ble ſtrong taſte. June. - 
Broad-leaved dock. July. 
Common- ſorrel. May. 
Sheep's ſorrel. 
White ſaxifrage, or ſengreen. May: 
Agrimony. June. 72 
Drop-wort. Hogs are fond of the roots. 1 
Meadow-ſweet. June. Only in very moiſt meadows. 


nor kine will touch. | 

Tormentil, or ſeptfoil. June. 

Creeping-crowfoot, or butter-cups. May. 

Bulboſe-crowfoot, or butter-cups. May. 

Upright meadow-crowfoot. June. 

The three laſt, which occupy ſo much room in almoſt 
all meadows, are not eaten by any ſort of cattle, being of 
a very hot and acrid nature; ſo that the notion of their 


Pilewort, or leſſer celandine. April. 

Meadow-rue. June. 

Bugle. May. 

Self- heal. Auguſt. | 

Common yellow toad-flax. July. 

Common ladies-ſmock, or cuckow-flower. April. 

Crowfoot craneſbill. June. | 

Common broom : in dry paſtures. May. 

Reſt-harrow, or cammock ; in barren grounds. 

Dandelion. April. | | 

Rough dandelion. May. 

Yellow devil's bit. Auguſt. 

Long-rooted hawk-weed. May. 

Dwarf carline-thiſtle. July. 

Common coltsfoot ; in watery days. March. 

Common butter-bur ; in moiſt meadows. March. 

Ragwort, or ſeagrim. Nothing touches this plant ; 
though a perennial, it comes up eaſily by hand, when 


Fleabane ; in moiſt places. Auguſt, 5 
Common daiſie. We do not find that any cattle willing- 


paſtures. 
Greater daiſie, or ox-eye. May. 


abominably, eſpecially where rubbiſh, or dung has been 


Common knap- weed, or matfellon. July. 
Orchiſes of various ſorts; as, 
Butterfly orchis. May. | 
Male 8 May. | 
Female fool-ſtones. ay. | 1 
Male- handed orchis. May. — * mein mender. 
Female- handed orchis. June. f | 
Red-handed orchis. June. 
Purple late-flowering orchis. June. - 
Little purple-flowered orchis. May. 
Man orchis. June. 
Frog ſatyrion. May. 
Triple ladies traces. Auguſt. 
Bee orchis. June. 7 
Carexes of various ſorts; in low meadows and fenny 
grounds. Theſe are all very harſh: they are, however, 


In dry paſtures, 
chiefly in chalk. 


Common nettle. . 5 
Adder's tongue; in moiſt meadows. 
Female fern, or brakes; on dry barren land. It ſtrikes 
its roots far and wide, and is difficult to eradicate even 
with the plough. 9 5 
Moſſes of various ſorts. Old paſtures are moſt infeſted 
with theſe. Ploughing is the only effectual way of de- 
ſtroying them. 1 s 
We have added the time in which moſt of the foregoing 
plants begin to flower ; becauſe about that time it is pro- 
per they ſhould be deſtroyed. | 
Though the reader will find an account of many of the 


the extirpation of it is not very eaſy, 


weeds enumerated in the above catalogue, under their pro- 


tion of the perennial weeds would not be unacceptable here 
as two much cannot be ſaid to enable the huſbandman * 
know theſe pernicious plants, and exterminate them 2g 
ſoon as poſſible. i 

Annual darnel-graſs is called white darnel by Gerard 
and in the ſouthern countries crap; though, in Worceſter. 


diculous old notion, that this weed, which has ever been 


duced from bad ſeed of wheat. The French call it vraie; 
becauſe, put into bread, or beer, it is ſuppoſed to cauſe 
drunkenneſs. It has always been reckoned bad for the 
eyes, and to occaſion vertigoes. This plant is very like 


under the name of ray-graſs, or vulgarly rie-graſs : but 
the ſpike is much larger and paler ; and has beards, which 
the ray-graſs is entirely without. It is likewiſe annual: 
whereas the ray-graſs has an abiding root. Its ſeeds ripen 
with the corn. | 


mon oat in appearance, but generally over-tops it. The 
ſeeds are alſo of a duſky reddiſh colour, and hairy towards 
the bottom. The beards or awns are very long, ſtiff, and 
bent. As it ripens with the corn, or but little before it, 
Baſtard alkanet is called, alſo, baſtard gromill, or grom- 
well, and falfern, Nothing is more common among the 
corn, eſpecially among rye, than this weed, It may eaſily 
be known, by its red roots, which yield a red tinQure, 
and are uſed by the country girls in Sweden, to ſmear their 
faces with. From the root uſually riſes a ſingle ſtem, 
about a foot high, rough, and branching out at the top. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, ſurrounded with five 
long, narrow, hairy leaves, and ſucceeded by four white 
rough ſeeds. 8 

he dodder is ſo remarkable a plant, that it cannot be 
miſtaken by thoſe who know the name. It is entirely 
without leaves, and does not depend on the ground for 
nouriſhment ; but when it is grown up, rots at the bot- 
tom, and lives upon the juices of other plants, about 
which it entwines itſelf, by means of ſmall threads of 
a red colour, which it throws out. The flowers are 
ſmall, and come out in roundiſh heads, or bunches, many 
of them together, here and there, from the ſtem. 
Small corn parſley, though it is very common among 


branching plant. The branches grow thick together, and 
are knotted and crooked, The flowers grow thick toge- 
ther after the manner of parſley, &c. and are of a white 
colour inclining to yellow. The ſeeds are large in pro- 
portion to the plant, and are ſet about with little crooked 
briſtles, which make them adhere to the ſtockings in great 
plenty, when the ſeeds are ripe, which is about, or a little 
after harveſt. * | | 

The leſſer hemlock, called by Gerard, thin-leafed wild 
hemlock, is ſo well known under the name of fools par- 
ſley, as ſcarce to need a deſcription. However, as it 154 
matter of conſequence to diſtinguiſh poiſonous plants from 
thoſe which they reſemble, we may obſerve, that though 
the leaves reſemble parſley, yet they are much darker on 
their upper ſurface, but _ and ſhining underneath. The 
diviſions of the leaves are much ſharper, and they have no 
ſmell, nor ſcarcely any taſte. When the plant is in flower, 
it is eaſily known by the three long narrow green leaves, 
which hang down from the little ſi ms that immediately 
ſupport the flowers, | 

Shepherd's needle, or Venus's comb, has its names from 
the remarkable ſhape of the ſeeds with their appendage» 
reſembling in this reſpect the cranes bills: theſe would be 
alone ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the plant. They ſuccee 
ſmall white flowers ; and come aut in a bunch, like needles, 
or the teeth of a comb, ſet cloſe together. The leaves ate 
very finely cut. 461 nich 

not- graſs is ſo called from its knots or joints, ny = 
its ſlender creeping branches are full. Alter harte 1s red 
lands, in many places, ſeem all coloured with the lit ch a 
flowers of this plant. It is called, alſo, ſwine woes 
and, in the north, bird's tongue. Black 


\ 
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per articles, yet we were perſuaded that a general deſcrip. 


the red darnel-graſs, which has been ſo much cultivated, 


Bearded oat-graſs, or wild oats, is very like the EAN 


corn, does not ſeem to be much known. It is a low 


# 


ſhire, they call the buck-wheat by this name. It was ati. 


ſtigmatized as one of the greateſt peſts of corn, is pro- 
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Black bind weed has a ſtem that lays hold on any neigh- 
bouring plants, and twines about them from right to left, 
Its leaves are ſmooth, and ſhaped pretty much like thoſe 
of the buck-wheat, which its ſeeds alſo reſemble, being 
triangular, but ſmaller. It frequently ramps up in hedges 
and gardens, and is alſo very common among corn. 

Corn-crowfoot has an upright ſtalk. The leaves are of 
a pale green, and cut into long, narrow, acute ſegments. 
The flowers are much ſmaller, and paler than in the crow- 


foots of the paſtures ; but the ſeed-veſlels are the moſt re- 


markable, for they are covered all over with prickles. 
This is extremely common among corn. 


is, I ſuppoſe, too generally known to need a 
ribs 4 The —— and the yellow-flowered charlock, 
or wild radiſh, which are only varieties of each other, 
and not ſo common as the former, may eaſily be diſtin- 

uiſhed from it, by the paleneſs of their flowers, and the 
n of their ſeed-veſſel, which is round, ſmooth, and 
jointed. Almoſt the whole plant is covered with bent pel- 
wh vetchling, or ſmall yellow fetch, has long, 
lender, divided ſtalks. The leaves are triangular, and 
grow by pairs cloſe to the ſtalk. Out of theſe leaves 
comes a tendril, by which the plant ſupports itſelf ; and, 
on a long ſtalk, one ſmall pet flower, of a yellow colour, 
which is ſucceeded by a flat pod, about an inch in length, 
containing ſix or ſeven roundiſh ſeeds. . | 

Corn-marigold, or golden corn-flower, is the buddle, 
or yellow buddle of Kent. Its leaves grow cloſe to the 
fem, in an alternate order. They are of a blue-green 
colour, and are cut about the edges. The flowers are 
like thoſe of the marigold ; large, and of a beautiful yel- 
"Ts rattle is known by its leaves being finely in- 
dented about the edges ; its flowers being yellow ; and its 
ſeed - veſſel ſwelling into a dry, large, compreſſed bladder, 
divided into two _ and — ſeveral compreſſed 

urrounded with a membrane. | 
3 or eye- bright cow-wheat, has a ſtem 
riſing not more than a foot high ; long narrow leaves, in- 
dented about the edges, and purple flowers growing in 
| ſpikes. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 10 

Viper's bugloſs. The ſtalks are rough, round, ſolid, 
erect, undivided, and marked with black ſpots; the leaves 
are very rough, long, narrowing to a point, and placed 
without any certain order. The large ſpecious flowers, of 
a beautiful blue colour, grow in long bending ſpikes. They 
conſiſt of one petal, divided into five roundiſh ſegments, of 
different ſizes, and reſemble a horn in their figure, ex- 
panding by degrees, from a narrow beginning. The 
flower-cup conſiſts of five narrow ſegments, and contains 
four rough ſeeds. a ; | : 

Melilot is well known by its trefoil leaves, which are 
indented, and, as it were, eaten about the edges ; and by 
its long, thin ſpikes of ſmall, yellow flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by ſhort rough pods, containing two ſeeds, 

Wild carrot, bird's-neſt, or bee's-neſt. Is very like the 
_ cultivated carrot, of which it is indeed ſuppoſed to be on- 
ly a variety. The wild ſort, however, differs in his roots, 
being ſmall and ſticky. In both ſorts, after they have 
done flowering, the umbels contract themſelves into the 
ſhape of a bird's neſt. 

Cow parſnep, wild parſnep, meadow parſnep, or madnep. 
This grows three feet high. The ſtalk is round, furrow- 
ed, and hollow. The leaves proceed from a large mem- 
brane, or ſheath. They grow on long hairy ſtalks, and 
are divided and downy. The flowers grow in large umbels, 
are white, and conſiſt of five irregular petals. Two oval, 
{ireaked, compreſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded by a wing, ſucceed 
each flower, ; | | 

Stinking hawkweed may be diſcovered by its very ſtrong 
ſmell like caſtor. As it is not a common weed, it is not 
neceſſary to be particular in the deſcription of it. 

Muſk-thiſtle is known by its handſome purple nodding 
heads of flowers, which come out rather ſooner than moſt 
ſorts of thiſtle. The ſmell of them is agreeable. 

Carline-thiſtle is very different from the other thiſtles. 
The hard, woody root, ſends up one round purpliſh ſtalk, 
beſet with prickly leaves in no order. This is terminated 


| round, hairy, jointed, branchi 
ground; a pair of leaves comes out at ever 


hungry cows have been put after harveſt into a field 
this plant abounded, 'it has b 


| their milk for cheeſe. 


with ſeveral flowers, growing in a head. The ſmall ones, 
compoſing the whole, are of a duſky purple, and contained 
in a ſwelling ſcaly cup ; the inner ſcales of which are very 
long, ſhining, coloured, ſpreading, and placed in a ring 
round the flowers. The ſtalks and heads remain all the 
year, with very little variation, upon the dry paſtures. 


Perennial iveets in corn. 


Field fox-tail, ſmall baſtard fox-tail, or mouſe-tail graſs, 


is known by its long, round, ſlender, ſmooth ſpike, of a 


duſky purple colour. The ſpikes are fo very long and 
' Charlock, called, alſo, chadlock, catlock, carlock, and | 


ſlender, that they uſually bend a little. This graſs is 
found in the moiſt ſurrows of arable land, and in any 


places where the water is ſuffered to ſtand. 

Common wheat-graſs, or couch-graſs, is. univerſally 
known, by its long white creeping roots. It grows very 
tall, eſpecially in hedges, The ſpike reſembles that of 


wheat, in the manner in which the ſeeds are diſpoſed. 


Common field ſcabious is all over rough and hairy. 
The ſtalk is upright; a foot, or a foot and a half in height, 
ſpotted, and branching. The lower leaves are oval, and 
indented about the edge. Thoſe which grow on the 
ſtalk are divided, and of that ſort which botaniſts call 
pinnatifid. The flowers are blue, of the compound kind; 
conſiſting of a conſiderable number of ſmall flowers, each 
divided into four parts, and having one ſeed under them. 
The taſte of the plant is a diſagreeable bitter. 

Small bindweed, called, alſo, with- wind and hedge- 
bells, though theſe names ſhould ſeem rather to belong 
to the great bindweed, which ramps in the hedges ; where- 
as this overſpeads the arable lands, The common peo- 
ple, in their wrath, have given this pernicious weed the 
ſame opprobrious names with the dodder, viz. hell-weed, 
and devil's guts. . | 

The ſtalks of this plant are weak, and twine about 
any thing. They come near, from left to right; and, 
when they find no ſupport, they trail along the ground. 
The leaves come out ſingle. They are three cornered, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like an arrow head, ſmooth, and placed 
on long foot-ſtalks. From the boſoms of the leaves comes 
out one flower on a very long foot-ſtalk. It is bell- 
ſhaped, of a beautiful colour, purple, red, white, or va- 
riegated ; and is ſucceeded by a ſmall, roundiſh ſeed veſſel, 
containing four large, angular ſeeds, The whole plant 
is full of a milky juice, ba: IN 1 

Bladder-campion, white -· corn campion, ſpattling poppy, 
white bottle, white ben, or frothy poppy. The ſtalks grow 
a foot and a half, or two ſeet high, round, ſmooth, joint- 
ed, branched towards the top; and at every joint is a 
pair of leaves, perfeAly ſmooth. The flowers are white, 
and conſiſt of five bifid petals. The empalement, or out- 
ward covering, is puffed out into a roundiſh form; and is 
ſmooth, often varied with red, green, and white, and beau- 
tifully veined all over, like a fine net, | 

White campion, admitted into gardens, when it has a 
double flower, under the name of white batchelor's-but- 
tons. It has a long and large root, of a ſharp bitteriſh - 
taſte, ſending forth ſeveral ro about two feet high; 

8 


„of a red colour near the 


ö y joint, hairy, 
and ſharp-pointed, The flowers are like thoſe of the lat - 


but the empalement, which is not puffed out like that, is 
oblong, with purpliſh ſtreaks down along it from top to 
bottom. The flowers of this are imperfeQ : the male or 
_—_ and the female or fruitful, growing on diſtin 
a | | 

Small bramble, or dewberry-buſh, is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common bramble of the hedges, by the place of its 
growth, the trailing of its round branches, the ſmallneſs 
of its prickles, which-are fewer in number, and chiefly on 
the ſtalks; the leaves growing only three together, being 
green underneath, and the fide ones divided into two parts ; 


and the blueneſs of its berries, which conſiſt of a very few 
large diviſions. hd Bd. 


Corn- mint. 


We are told, on undoubt d authority, th 
this herb will hi , ed authority, that 


nder milk from curdling ; and that, when 
where 
cen ſcarcely poſſible to turn 


. Corn 
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Corn reſi-harrow, reſt-plough, cammock, petty whin, | are ſucceeded by two ſeeds of an oblong oval form. The 
ot ground furze. The hard, ſtubborn, creeping roots | root has a very hot taſte. 1 | 
ſend forth many woody, round, flender, hairy branches, | Crow garlick, or wild garlick. The leaves are round 
red towards the bottom. The leaves grow three toge- and ſmooth, reſembling much thoſe of ruſhes. From the 
ther. The flowers of the pea kind, of a beautiful red co- | midiſt of theſe riſes a ſtalk, a foot or more in heighth, naked, 
Tour, and are ſucceeded by a ſwelling, villous pod, con- flender, round, ſmooth, and hard; ſuſtaining many purple 
taining a few roundiſh ſeeds. ſeeds, or little bulbs, about the ſize of grains of wheat 
Tree ſowthiſtle. The root is very creeping, full of | collected into a round head. NA 
I milk, and with difficulty eradicated, The ſtalk is about] White ſaxiftage, ſengreen, or ftone-break, has kidney. 
| two feet high, ſmooth at the bottom, but hairy where it | ſhaped leaves ſpread upon the ground, and divided about 
| begins to branch out. The leaves are like thoſe of the dan- | the edges, not much unlike thoſe of ground-ivy, but ſofter 
delion, deeply cut, ending in ſharp points, and having the | and ſmaller, and of a faint yellowiſh green. Among theſe | 
edges ſet round with tender prickles. The flowers grow | riſes a round, hairy, branching ftalk, about fix inches high, 
| ſeveral together; and reſemble thoſe of the ſow-thiſtle, | bearing ſpacious white flowers, conſiſting of five entite 
| but are much larger, of a deeper yellow, and ſurrounded | petals. This pretty litcle plant grows in dry paſtures, 
by a very rough, hairy, dark-coloured empalement. They | and may readily be known by its roots, which are made 
have the ſmell of bitter almonds, and are ſucceeded by | up of little knobs. | 
| downy ſeeds. From a want of ſufficient diſtinction in names, a ſtrange 
Great knapweed, matfellon, or bulweed. This plant | confuſion has ariſen between the meadow ſaxifrage, Bur. 
is about two feet high. The ſtalks are round, ſtreaked, and | net ſaxifrage, Burnet, and white ſaxiſrage. It is hope! 
hoary. The bottom leaves are oblong and undivided ; but | theſe deſcriptions will contribute ſomething towards 
thoſe, which grow on the ſtalk, are cut and divided. "The | avoiding this confuſion for the future. | 
flowers reſemble thoſe of the blue-bottle in ſhape, but are] Agrimony has generally a ſingle, round, rough ſtalk, 
of a red colour. The ſeed is ſmall, oblong, reddiſh, and | with leaves placed alternately upon it, which are Winged 
hairy in the upper part. | with ſmall leaves, placed between the larger pairs. Ihe 
Corn horſe-tail grows in moiſt places. In April, naked | yellow flowers grow alternafely along the ſtalk, in a long 
ſtalks come up, which bear the flower and ſeed. "Theſe | row, after the manner of a ſpike, and are ſucceeded by 
are but of ſhort duration. In May, other ſtalks ariſe, | rough ſeeds. m 
hollow, jointed, about a foot high, and ſending forth all Dropwort is known by its winged leaves, the diviſions 
round, hollow jointed leaves, fix or eight inches in length, | of which are all regular, and ſharply indented about the 
ſubdividing into others at the joints, edges; by its white flowers, growing in a bunch like an 
| umble : but, principally, by its roots, which conſiſt of 2 
Perennial weeds in paſtures. bunch of knobs hanging upon threads, from whence it has 


|] the names of filipendula, and dropwort. The flowers ſmell 
Devil's bit is a kind of ſcabious. It differs from the | agreeably. | | ER, 


common field ſcabivus, in having undivided leaves, ſet | Meadow-ſweet, or queen of the meadows, The ſtalk 
thicker on the ſtalk; in the flowers not ſpreading out into | is angular, ſmooth, ſtrong, branching, and of a reddiſh co- 
a flat ſurface, but growing in a round form; and the ſmall | lour. The leaves grow alternately, are winged, and con- 
flowers, which compoſe the whole, being all of a ſize and | fiſt of three or four pair of lobes, and a very large one at 
regular: and, laſtly, in the root looking, as if it were bit | the end, divided into three parts, like a raſberry-lezt, 
off at the end, | They are indented about the edges, white underneath, 
Great plantain, or waybread, is eaſily known by its | and wrinkled, like the leaf of the elm. The flowers are 
broad leaves, ſpreading on the ground, and marked on the | ſimilar to thoſe of the dropwort. The whole plant has 
under ſurface with ſeven ſtrong nerves. From the centre | an agreeable ſmell. | | 
of theſe ariſe ſeveral naked, round, hairy ſtalks, ſuf- | Tormenti}, or ſeptfoil, The root is large, of a reddiſh 
_ taining a long, cylindrical ſpike of ſmall flowers, ſet thick | colour, and an aſtringent tafte, The ſtalks are weak, and 
together. | | l lie on the ground at firſt; but afterwards riſe up. The 
' Rib-wort plantain has much longer leaves, marked only | leaves are hairy, grow cloſe to the ſtalk, and ate divided 
wich five nerves. The ſtalks are higher, and not round, | into ſeven, parts. The flowers are yellow, and conſiſt of 
but cornered, and the ſpikes of flowers are ſhorter. four petals. There is another ſpecies, not fo common, 
Fellow ladies bedſtraw, cheeſerenning, maid's hair, petty | differing from this only in having its ſtalks lying intirely 
mugwet. Its flender ftalks riſe to about a foot. The | on the ground, and the leaves growing on foot-ſtalks. 
leaves come out in whorls, eight or nine together. They | The crowfoots are too common every where to need a 
are long and narrow, and of a deep green. Towards | deſcription. They are known under the names of king- 
the top of the ſtalk, two little branches uſually come out, | kob, king cup, gold-cups, gold-knobs, butter-cups, and 
ſuſtaining a conſiderable number of ſmall yellow flowers, | butter-flowers. The bulboſe crowfoot is difſtinguilbed 
conſiſting of one petal, divided into four parts, and · ſue- not only by its round root, but by the diviſions of the 
ceeded by two ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds. oy flower- cups being bent back, the ſtalk being ere, and 
Round-leaved bell - flower. The bottom leaves are round- that which ſuſtains the flowers being furrowed. The up- 
iſh: thoſe upon the ſtalk long, and narrow. The flowers | right crowfoot has the diviſions of the empalement ſpread- 
are blue, bell-ſhaped, with the edge divided into five parts, | ing out, as in the creeping ſort ;. but the flower-ſtalks aſe 
and hang down. 3 | not furrowed, as in that and the bulbofe one. The leaves 
Leffer throatwort, or Canterbury bells. The ſtalk is | are divided, firſt, into three parts; and each of thoſe again 
cornered and undivided, about a foot high, and hairy. | into ſeveral. The upper leaves are long, narrow, an 
The flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk cloſe to it, ſeve- | undivided. This plant grows much taller than the others. 
ral together, They are erect, of a beautiful purple colour, | The flowers of all three are alike, and of a fine ſhioing 
and divided to the middle into five acute ſegments. yellow. | | 3 Sg 
Meadow ſaxifrage, Engliſh ſaxifrage,or ſtone-break. The Pilewort, figwort, or leſſer celandine. The root conſiſts 
root has a ſharpiſh, aromatic taſte. The ſtalks are round, of oblong knobs. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, cornered, 
ſtreaked, and reddiſh towards the bottom. The leaves | and placed on foot-ſtalks. The flowers reſemble in gene 
are ſmooth, of a dark green, and divided twice into long, ral thoſe of the crowfoots, but differs ſomewhat fron 
narrow, ſharp ſegments. The foot-ſtalks membranaceous | them in having the cup divided only into three parts, - 
at the baſe. The flowers grow in looſe umbels, and are | petals being about eight in number, and narrower: £ 
of a pale yellow, The ſeeds are oval, ſtreaked, and red at | low plant runs very much at the root, and choaks all plants 
the top. _ which are near it. TO 
Burnet ſaxifrage is of two kinds. The large is found | . Bugle, middle conſound, ſicklewort, or herb carpe7 ko 
in woods; and the ſmaller, in dry paſtures. Of this laſt | It riſes about half a foot high, with a ſquare ſtalk. 
there is a variety, differing only in the leaves, which are] leaves come out by pairs, of a purpliſh colour, * 
cut even to the root. The ſtalks are ſtreaked, and branch- | dented about the edges, The flowers grow it a ſpike, 
ing. The flowers grow in umbels cloſe together. They blue, and have a very (mall upper lip. | 
are (mall, white, and conſiſt of five entire petals. Theſe} © Jes 
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Self-heal, hook-heal, ſicklewort, carpenter's herb, or 
prunell, This differs from bugle, in the leaves being lon- 
ger and narrower : and in the flowers growing in athicker 
ſpike ; their upper lip being larger, and their filaments 
being forked. | | 1 

Common yellow toad- flax, or flax-weed. It creeps very 
much with its hard woody roots: which ſend up ſeveral 
ſmooth ſtalks, a foot, or a foot and a half high, covered 
with long, narrow leaves, placed without order. The 
flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes, on ſhort foot-ſtalks, at the 
top of the ſtalks. They are of a light yellow, ſhaped like 
a calf's mouth; and end in a ſpur behind. 


Ladies-ſmock, cuckow-flower ; in Norfolk, Canterbury- | 


bells. The talk is upright, round, and ſmooth. The 
leaves are winged, with the lobes of the lower ones round- 
iſh; and of thoſe upon the ſtalk oblong. . The flowers are 
large, handſome, and white, or purpliſh ; conſiſting of 
four obtuſe veined petals. The ſeeds are contained in 
erect, compreſſed pods, an inch, or an inch and a halt 
long ; divided into two cells: which, when ripe, burſt 
with a touch, and throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable 
diſtance. | | 

Crowe foot crane's-bill, or blue crane's-bill. The leaves 


are divided, almoſt to the middle, uſually into ſeven parts. | 


The ſtalk commonly divides into two branches, and each 
of theſe into two more. From the corner of each diviſion, 


conſiſting of five roundiſh, intire petals, ſucceeded by a 
long ſeed- veſſel, reſembling a crane's bill. This bill. like 
ſeed · veſſel is thick and rough; but not ſo long, as in ſome 
of the other ſorts. , | 

Reſt harrow, or cammock, of the paſtures, differs very 


little from the corn reſt-harrow deſcribed before. The 


branches of this are armed with long ſtiff prickles. The 
flowers are of a higher purple, and come out ſingle: where- 
as, in the other, they come out two together, | 

Dandelion; or piſs-a-bed, is well known in all paſtures, 
by its milkineſs, and its naked, hollow ſtalks, ſupporting 
one large, yellow, compound flower; which is ſucceeded 
by a round ball of downy ſeeds. N | 

Rough dandelion, or dandelion hawkweed, The whole 
plant is rough, with forked hairs. The flower-cup does 
not bend back, as in the common dandelion : and this is 
a taller plant. | 
| Yellow devil's-bit, ſo. called, becauſe the end of the 
root ſeems as if it were bit off, is alſo known by the name 
of ſmall hare's hawkweed. The leaves are ſmooth, long, 
narrow, and cut into long, ſharp-pointed ſegments, The 


ſtalks are a foot and a half, or two feet high, and branch- 


ing. On the tops of theſe, grow many flowers, ſmaller 
and paler than in the dandelion; ſupported on ſcaly flower- 
ſtalks, | 5 5 | 

Long-rooted hawkweed. This has a very long tap root. 
The ſtalks are a foot and a half high, or more; cornered, 
naked, and divided. The bottom leaves ſpread in a circle 
on the ground, and are jagged and rough. The flower- 


| ſtalks are ſcaly. The flowers, and down of the ſeed, te- 
ſemble thoſe of the dandelion. 


Dwarf, or ſmall purple carline thiſtle. This lowly 
plant ſpreads its prickly leaves a foot round, and ſuffers 
nothing to grow beneath them. Its purple flower comes 
out in the midſt of theſe, without any ſtalk, cloſe to the 
ground. ; 


Colt's foot, fole-foot, horſe-hoof, or bull-foot. In Fe- 


bruary, the ſcaly ſtalks ariſe, bearing one yellow compound | 


flower; which is ſucceeded by a hairy white down. The 
leaves come out later. They are ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
horſe's hoof ; and are downy underneath. 
Butter-bur, or peſtilent-wart, reſembles colts-foot in 
many reſpects: but the flowers are purple, and grow in a 
thyrſe. The leaves come out after the flowers decay; and 
are like thoſe of the colt's foot in ſhape ; but are three or 
four. times as big. | frog os 
Ragwort, ragweed, ſtaggerwort, ſtanerwort, St. James's 
wort, ſeggrum, or ſeagtim. The ſtalk is uſually ſingle, 


_ round, ſtreaked, ſolid, and of a purpliſh colour, in ſame 


parts. The leaves are very much jagged, ſmooth, and of 
a dark green. The flowers are yellow, radlated, and grow 
many together. When we affirmed, that this plant comes 


vp eaſily by hand, when young, or the ground is moiſt; | 


| þ 


35 


| dows, From a very low talk, ariſes a ſingle, thick} 


| ly than fleas do. This has made it to be looked u 
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| we ſpoke from experience. The fact, in few words, was 


this. Some cloſes were notoriouſly over-run with this 
weed. The owner, juſt before the time of flowering; 
and after ſome rain, turned in a man and woman upon 
them ; ordering the woman to pull up all ſhe could by 
hand; and the man to root out the reſt, with his dock- 
ing-iron, The rag-wort was not, indeed, left in a lane, 
for the downy ſeeds to ripen; and to be carried on again 
to the cloſes, by the wind: but the plant was thrown in 
heaps, and burnt, and the aſhes were ſpread upon the graſs. 


It was not, indeed, all deſtroyed at this firſt attempt; but 


the few plants; which came up, the following year, were 
ſoon pulled up by the woman ; and ſcarce a plant has now 
appeared in theſe cloſes, for ſeveral years paſt, 2 
Fleabane, middle fleabane, or fleawort. The ſtalk ih 
round, bending, ſolid, and hoary. The leaves. are ob- 
long, ſharp-pointed, wrinkled, downy, and embrace the 
ſtalk, on which they grow, very thick, without regularity. 
The flowers are yellow, radiated, and incloſed in a flower- 
cup, made up of narrow ſcales like briſtles. Mr, Ray 
tells us, that, if the leaves or tops of fleabane be ſqueezed, 
they ſmell like ſoap. Gerard ſays, the herb-women cal 
it herb Chriſtopher, E 1 
Greater daiſie, ox- eye, or maudlin-wort. The ſtalk 
is five- cornered, ſolid, and branching. The leaves are jag- 


sed; and embrace the ſtalk, The flowers are large, and 
comes a flower-ſtalk ; ſupporting two large blue flowers; 


radiated, The ray is white; and the diſk yellow: the 
ſeeds have no down. | 5 
Common yarrow, milfoil, or noſebleed. The ſtalks are 
ſlender, round, ſtreaked, ſtiff, and hairy. They are di- 
vided towards the top into ſeveral branches; and theſe 
again into flower-ſtalks; ſupporting ſmall white or purs 
pliſh flowers; growing thick together in a Kind of umbel. 
The leaves are cut very fine ; and divide twice. 


Common, or black knapweed, matfellon, black mat- 


felon, or bulweed. The root is hard, thick and woody; 
and has a diſagreeable aſtringency. The ſtalks are round, 
rough, ſtreaked, ſtrong, and very tough. The leaves are 
irregularly placed, oblong, and of a dark Freefi. From 
the wings of the leaves, ariſe ſtalks, ſupporting one, two, 
or three heads of flowers; which are purple, and incloſed 
in a ſcaly cup. The ſcales are black; and ſurrounded with 
fine hairs, like the eye-laſhes. | 2 
The orchiſes 17 be known by their roots; which are 
either a double bulb, reſembling a pair of teſticles; or a 
bunch of long fleſhy roots, like the fingers of the hand; 
The flowers, by growing in a ſpike, make a handſomis 
appearance. The colour is red in moſt ſorts: 1 
Adder's-tongue is hid among the graſs in low mea“ 


ſmooth, oblong leaf; from the boſom of which, iſſues a 
kind of tongue, ending in a pointy and indented on eacti 
lide like a file. | 5 i 
WEEVIL, an inſect of the beetle kind; reſembling 4 
ſmall May bug, with a long ſharp pointed head, to the 
hinder part of which are fixed two antennz. It is black, 
and therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhed in any corn: but its prin- 
cipal and favourite food is wheat, of which, 
new, it devours | ary quantities; without, however, com- 
municating any bad ſmell to it, as the moth does. Some 
call it the corn-louſe, becauſe it bites animals more ſtrong= 
; be Upon as 4 
carnivorous inſect; and many have pretended that it de- 
vours both the worm and the chryfalis of the falſe moth : 
an opinion which M. Duhamel does not think improba- 
ble, becauſe, in effect, very few of thoſ, 


f | y few © e moths are ever 
found in corn where there are many weevils, | 


Upon thruſting one's hand into a heap of corn, one may 
eaſily perceive, by its heat, whether it contains many of 
theſe inſects; which generally lie pretty much collected; 
and the particular places where they are moſt numerous; 
feel much warnier than the reſt, This obſervation e 


led M. Duhamel to think, that a conſiderable heat ; 
bably neceſſary for the hatching of their e enk 19 pro- 


e to 


To aſcertain this fact, he put ſome weevils into wheat 
(not ſtove. dried) in one of thoſe granaries, in May z og 
it was well ventilated from time to time, and opened in 
Auguſt ot nm none of them were found, He did the 


fame 


either old or 


eir eggs; and that, in 
this caſe, even if they ſhould live, they 11 hot be 0 In 
breed, in his ventilating granaries. | | 
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ſame with wheat which had been ſtove-dried; and when 
the granary was emptied, a year and half or two years ak- 
ter, not a weevil could be ſeen. bel] 

He again put ſome weevils into a ventilating granary 
in which wheat of the year 1754 was laid up, without 
having been ſtove dried. This corn was taken out in May 
1756, and ſifted over a fine ſcreen; which gave him an 
opportunity to obſerve whether the weevils had increaſed. 
Their number ſeemed to him nearly the ſame as that he 
had put in: and a farther reaſon which induced him to 
think they had not multiplied, was, that this grain, inſtead 
of being heated, as corn is well known to be whenever 
weevils breed in it, was ſo cool, that a country fellow 
employed for this work could hardly remain bare-footed 
among it. 

In 1755, Dom Edward Provenchere, procurator of the | 
Carthuſians of Liget, near Loches, in the province of 

- Touraine, intending to make ſome experiments on the pre- 
ſervation of corn, choſe for that purpoſe a large caſk, at one 
end of which a little above the common bottom, he put a 
floor of lattice work, and over that a canvas. This caſk 
was filled with wheat of the harveſt of 17 54, of which it 
contained 1080 pounds, He then fixed to it a pair of 
middle fized bellows, ſo ſituated that they might eaſily be 
worked; and nearly in the centre of this corn, he put as 
many weevils as weighed fix drachms; which is pretty 
conſiderable for that quantity of grain, 

The bellows were blown an hour every week, In the 
beginning of September 1756, when that operation had 
been neglected for ſome time, the corn began to heat: 
but it was ſoon cooled again by uſing the bellows, Ihe 
15th of October, on taking the corn out of this caſk, in 
which it had kept perfectly well, not above twenty wee 
vils were found in it. Dom Edward ſays he ſaw that in- 

ſect come out of the vent-holes every time the bellows. 
were blown. He perceived in many places ſeveral grains 
of corn linked together by threads, certainly formed by 

moths that were in his wheat (which had not been flove- 
dried), and, not dying immediately, had had time to ſpin. 
their web. | | | 

Dom Edward filled another caſk with nine hundred 
pounds of barley, not ftove-dried, and put into it fix . 
drachms of weevils. Though care was taken to ventilate 
this caſk as much as the former which was filled with 
wheat, that is to ſay, during an hour every week, yet this 
corn heated prodigiouſly : the bellows could not cool it, 
and the weevils multiplied in it exceeding]y. 

e This, ſays M. Duhamel, is the very thing that hap- 
pened to me in my larger experiment on the ſame kind of 
grain. Barley probably contains a great deal of moiſture ; 
and the queſtion is whether ſtove-drying can be able to 
preſerve it. The increaſe of the weevils here ſeems to prove, 
that this inſect cannot multiply in corn which retains a pro- 
per degree of coolneſs,” | | | 
Though the above experiments ſeem to prove pretty 
clearly, at leaſt that the weevil cannot breed in cor: 
which is kept properly cool, and that if any ſure way 
to deſtroy this inſect be ever diſcovered, it will be moſt 
likely to ſucceed by means of the ventilating granary; yet 
M. Duhamel, with his conſtant candour and unvaried zeal. 
for the welfare of mankind, exhorts the naturaliſt, the 


1 


philoſopher, the lover of the public good, not to rely too 


much on any thing that he has ſaid in this reſpect; to look 
upon the trials which he has related, as ſteps only which 
may help to lead to that deſired end; and to continue their 
endeavours to render to the world the important ſervice of 
fhewing how this creature may be effectually exterminat- 
ed, by any ſafe and practicable method. 
& I have tried, continues he, in his lateſt writings upon 
agriculture, many of the receipts moſt vaunted in books 
of huſbandry, as remedies againſt the weevil, and have not 
found the leaſt benefit from any one of them. All that 
they have taught me, is that this animal will endure a great 
deal before it can be killed. It will live a long time with- 
out eating: cold will benumb it ſo as to make it appear to 
be dead; but I have put ſome of them, in that ſtate, into 
a warm place, and after keeping them there for ſome time, 
have found that they were perfectly alive: the great cool- 
neſs of my granaries has ſeemed to prevent their increaſe ; 
but it has not killed them. They bear eaſily a heat of from 


4 


| which is a very good one: but, unfortunately, there will 


I beſeech them not to publiſh their diſcoveries till they 


| theſe leaves to the height of three feet, or even more if the 
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one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and twenty. four 
of Farenheit's). I kept corn in which there were many 
weevils, during half an hour, in a place heated to upwargs 
of eighty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (two hundred 
and ten of Farenheit's) : ſome of them periſhed; but others 
remained alive. "They, therefore, who would deſtto 
them by ſuch a degree of heat, muſt let their corn be ex- 
poſed to it during ſeven or eight hours at leaſt, 
„ grant that the ſmoke ot ſulphur will kill any inſec; 
but that method is not practicable in granaries : tor this 
vapour, which is very light, aſcends to the top of the gra- 
nary, and ſcarcely acts at all upon the corn on the floor. 
It is true, that the corn may be fo diſpoſed as to let this 
ſmoke paſs through it, and all the infects in it val 
then be deſtroyed. But, at the fame time, this ſmoke 
will give the corn a very diſagreeable and laſting ſail], 
wo depreciates it entirely. Conſequently this method will 
not do. 

+ It is confidently ſaid, that the weevils may be driven 
away by turning the corn with ſhovels rubbed with eftence 
of turpentine. To try whether this effence really vi. 
pleaſes them, I ordered two large caſes to be made: the 
inſide of one of them was rubbed with eſſence of turpen- 
tine; both of them were filled with corn in which there 
were many weevils ; and the infects remained as quiet in 
the one as in the other. It is true, that when corn intett- 
ed with weevils is turned with a ſhovel, ſeveral of thoſe in- 
ſecis quit the heap, and haſten towards the walls of the 
granary. This. may have been imputed to the rubbing of 
the ſhovel with oil of ſpikenard or eſſence of turpentine: 
but the ſame thing happens when the ſhovel has not been 
rubbed with any drag whatever; and the fugitive weevils 
ſoon return to the heap of corn, | 
«« When corn is ſifted in a ſieve (and the ſame is applica- 
ble to a ſcreen) fine enough to retain the grain; the weevils, 
then agitated, ſhrink up their legs, and are, in that poſ- 
ture, generally ſo much ſmaller than the good corn, that 
very many of them drop through the fieve. The preateſt 
part of them may therefore be deſtroyed by this method, 


ſtill remain enough of them among the corn, to do conſi- 
derable damage. This fieve or ſcreen ſhould be of wire; 
and under it ſhould be placed an earthen or copper veſſel, 
pretty deep, to receive the inſets, and ſmooth on its in- 
ſide, to prevent their getting out eafily, 

« Of all the methods | have tried, that which has ſeemed 
to me to be the beſt, is to dry the coin in a ſtove, or oven, 
heated to. eighty or ninety degrees of M. de Reaumur's 
thermometer (from two hundred and ten to two hundred 
and thirty of Farenheit's) and to let it remain there twelve 
hours. I exhort all thoſe who wiſh the welfare of the pub- 
lic, to ſtudy the means of deſtroying the weevil, and, in 
conſequence thereof, to make particular experiments : but 
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have Tnade repeated trials of them, and that in different 
granaries: for I have ſometimes ſeen theſe inſects forſake 
a granary, when no cauſe could poſſibly be affigned for 
their ſo doing.” | | 
WELD, or Dyzr's WEED, the name of a plant much 
uſed by the dyers to give a yellow colour to woollens, ſilks, 
cotton, and thread. | | 
Its root, which is compoſed of a few ligneous fibres, 
does not pierce deep: from this root it puts forth leaves 
about four inches long and half an inch broad, of a lively 
green, ſoft to the touch, and ſpread circularly near the 
ground, with ſome gentle wavings at their edges, but ob. 
ruſe at their points. Its ſtem, which riſes from amidſt 
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foil and culture be very good, often branches out, and is 
garniſhed with leaves like thoſe below, though ſmaller in 
proportion as they approach the flowers, which grow in 
long looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches or ſtem. Theſe 
flowers, which appear at the latter end of June, are each 
of them compoſed of three ſmall irregular petals of a green” 
iſh yellow, to which ſucceeds a globular berry of the ſame 
colour, terminated by three points, and in which are in. 
cloſed ſmall brown ſpherical ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds ripen in 
September. The plant becomes entirely yellow when If b 
dry, and the whole of it, but eſpecially the 750 1 
| uſed in dying. The flendereſt weld, and partic ny 


forty-five to fifty degrees of Reaumur's thermometer (from 


if it inclines to a ruſſet colour, is accounted the : 
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lidge and M. Du Hamel are of opinion that weld-ſeed 


low: they then dry it and threſh it upon cloths, to get the 


field of which the plants are intended for uſe, rather than let 


their quality is injured far beyond the value of the ſeeds 


them, to prevent their fermenting. 


WE L 
that which is larger, and of a dull green, is much leſs eſ- 
teemed. | TOR 
, This plant grows naturally along the ſides of high-ways, 
upon dry banks, and on old walls, in many parts of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and other countries where the win- 
ters are not very ſevere: but the cultivated ſort is far pre- 
ferable to the wild, both for the quantity and the goodneſs 
of the colour which it yields. It will thrive tolerably on 
almoſt any ſoil, provided it be dry and warm: but the 
richer the land is upon which it is ſown, the greater will 
be the produce ; and in proportion to the care with which 
it is cultivated, the more vigorous and fit for dying will it 
Mc... | 
The ground for this, as for every other plant, ſhould 
be in fine tilth at the time of ſowing it; though here, un- 
Jeſs it be very poor indeed, it will not require dung. The 
ſeed ſhould be that of the preceding year; for if it be 
older, great part of it will not grow. Both Mr. Wor= 


ſhould, on account of its ſmallneſs, for it is but little big- 
ger than that of purſlane, be mixed with aſhes, buck- 
wheat, oats. or ſome other ſimilar ingredient, in order the 
better to avoid ſowing it too thick ; for the plants of weld 
thrive beſt when they are about ſix inches aſunder. For 
this reaſon, as was before obſerved in regard to all plants 
which require being hoed, it is beſt to ſow weld in rows. 
Some ſow it on barley, or oats after they have been ſown 
and harrowed, this requiring only a buſh to be drawn over 
it ; for it ſhould not be covered deep. A gallon of weld- 
ſeed thus uſed in-the broad-caſt way will be ſufficient to 
ſow an acre of Jand. It will not grow much during the 
firſt ſummer, when it is thus ſown ; but it will thrive apace 
after the corn is taken off, | | 
The beginning or middle of Auguſt is a proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing weld in this country. The only care that it 
requires whilſt growing, is to keep it clear of weeds which 
might choak it, or at leaſt weaken its growth. | 
he French, in general, ſow their weld in March, and 
pull it up in July or Auguſt of the enſuing year, when part 
of its ſeeds are ripe, and the plant is ſtill of a greeniſh yel- 


ripeſt of the ſeed, and after this they tie the ſtalks up in 
bundles, and fell them to the dyers. But Mr. Miller 
rightly judges, that the beſt time to pull the weld for 
uſe is when it begins to flower, that 1s to ſay, about the 
Jatter end of June, becauſe, like all other vegetables, it is 
then in its greateſt vigour, and conſequently beſt fitted to 
yield the greateſt quantity of dye. For a produce of new 
ſeeds, it is much better to ſow a ſmall piece of land on pur- 
poſe, or to ſet apart for this end a ſuitable portion of the 


the whole ſtand too long, that is to ſay, till part of the 
ſeeds are ripe; becauſe, by letting tbe plants ſtand till then, 


that are got from them (the berries being, as was obſerved 
before, the part which yields the fineſt dye); and beſides, 
the ſeeds thus obtained will of courſe be a mixtute of ripe 
and half-ripe ones, on the growing of which there cannot 
be a due reliance. The common way of drying theſe plants 
is to ſet them upright in-ſmall handfuls in the field, and 
when they are dry, to tie them up in bundles. They muſt 
alſo be houſed dry; and care mult be taken to ſtack them ſo 
looſely that there may be room for the air to paſs between 


The plants which are intended for ſeed ſhould be pulled 
as ſoon as their ſeeds are ripe, and then be dried and bea- 
ten out for uſe : for if this is deferred, or if they are let 
ſtand too lou, the ſeeds will ſcatter. 
The method of cultivating this plant at Oiſſel, in Nor- 
mandy, where great quantities of it are raiſed for expor- 
tation to Holland, independent of the conſumption in 
France, is thus related by M. Dambourney, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Rouen. 
© In the month of July, juſt after the kidney beans 
then in bloom have been hoed for the ſecond time, and 
earthed up, eſpecially if there be an appearance of ap- 
proaching rain, weld ſeed is ſown among them, very thin, 
as equally as poſſible. Careful huſbandmen bury this ſeed 


by dragging over it a ſmall buſh of thorns. Whilſt the 


| This is hoed about Michaelmas, then left in that condi: 
tion during the winter, and in the enſuing month of 


advantage is taken of the firſt fair day after a rainy one; 
to pull it up. Two men will then pull up as much of it 


ſhould be taken up only in pinches between the middle 
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March, whea the danger of froſts is judged to be over, it 
is hoed again, to extirpate ſuch weeds as may have come 
up in the mean time. Towards the end of June in this 
ſecond year, when the weld has done bloſſoming, when its 
berries form, and when the plant begins to turn yellow; 


in one day, as four men can when the ground is dry and 
hard. It is carried off in large bundles: but theſe are un- 
tied before the weld is laid up for keeping, and the plants 
are ſpread out and ſet upright againſt walls or hedges 
well expoſed to the ſun, the heat of which completes their 
drying in two days. They are then laid upon a cloth, to 
prevent the loſs of the ſeed, which drops very eaſily. out 
the now open capſules; and finally, after being tied up 
again in bundles weighing about thirty pounds apiece, they 
are piled up looſely in a barn or other well covered place; 
where they complete their ripening, and generally ſhrink 
to leſs than half of their former weight. 5 1 
« Weld raiſed on rich ground is apt to be greaſy and 
too full of ſtalks: that which grows in ſandy places is of a 
better quality, and has only one main ſtem : but, in re- 
turn, the produce here is much leſs than in the formet 
caſe. | | 3 
As ſoon as the weld has been pulled, ſheep are turned 
in upon the land, to eat up the graſs it may have produced: 
it is then plowed once; and after another plowing at the 
end of October, it is ſowed with wheat; oft great rye 
without ufing any other compoſt br dung. If the land is 
light and deſtined for ſpring-corn, turnips may be ſown 
upon the firſt plowing after the weld ; for they will have 
time to grow big enough to be pulled before the plowing 
for oats or ſmall rye, which laſt crops it will be proper td 
help with a little ſhavings or raſpings of hon. 

« If it be intended to raiſe weld after peas, the ground 
ſhould be plowed, and the ſeed fown very thin: to do 
which the more effeCtually, this ſeed, like that of turnips; 


finger and the thumb, and the fore-finger ſhould remain 
extended, the better to help its ſpreading when it is 
dropped. This ſeed ſhould be ſown in rows ſufficiently 
diſtant for the plants to have full room to grow ; and the . 
beſt way is to leave an alley after every third row. When _ 
ſown, it is harrowed in, and the only farther care that the 
weld requires 'it to keep the plants free from weeds; by 
hoeing the ground at Michaelmas and in March, as be- 
fore directed. | 5 EY, 5 52 
FTbe weld which is ſown after peas does not injure the 
land it grows on; and therefore in this caſe, as after the 1 
kidney-beans before ſpoken of, wheat may be ſown ii . 
October, without any previous manure.” ““ | 
WHEAT), the name of a well known plant, greatly 
cultivated in many parts of the world, -eſpecially in 
England. a . 
As a crop of wheat, is, in general, the principal riches 
of farmers whoſe farms conſiſt of arable land, we ſhall be 
very full in deſcribing every method yet practiſed with 
ſucceſs, for cultivating this uſeful ſpecies of grain; and ii 
order to this, ſhall begin with the method of preparing the 
ſoil by ploughing, harrowing, and rolling. 
Ploughing increaſes the food of plants, by opening the 
ſoil to receive the vegetable food from the air; and by en- 
larging the ſurface, and thereby expoſing a greater quan- 
tity of the ſoil to its influence, 79 2 
Plougbing enlarges the paſture of plants, by opening 
the ſoil, if too ſolid, and making it firm, if too light. 
Ploughing prepares the vegetable food for entering the 
roots of plants, by reducing vegetables to a ſtate of cors 
ruption, and diffolving ois. 
Ploughing deſtroys weeds; by making their feed vege- 
tate, and then tearing up the young plants; and by ex- 
poſing their roots to the drought 8 
zan removes wetnels, by lay ing up land in propet 
ridge. | „ 
| f may be ſaid, therefore, that ploughing is one of the 
moſt important operations in agriculture; and that the 


greateſt care is to be taken in the performance of it. 


weld riſes, the beans ripen and are gathered; after which! Though ploughing in ge | 1 
5 | n ol nich] Though ploughing in general ſerves all the pur 
the ground remains, of courſe, planted with weld only. F mention d, yet Eommbnly Gae of een ant i Ae 


view; 
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view; and according to the deſign in view the work is to 


be performed. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to increaſe the food 
of plants, the ſurface cannot be made too uneven; for the 
more uneven that the ſurface is made, the greater quantity 
of the ſoil is expoled to the influence of the air, and the 
greater quantity of food procured. | 
| When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants, that kind is beſt that goes deepeſt, (provided 
the ſoil allows,) and moſt effectually breaks the mold; 
for the deeper that the plough goes, the greater quantity of 
ſoil is employed in vegetation ; and the more effectually 
that the mold is broken, the larger is the paſture in the 
ſame quantity. . | | 

When the deſign of ploughing is to deftroy root- weeds, 
the ſurface cannot be left too rough, nor the earth of the 
furrow raiſed in too large pieces ; for the rougher that the 
ſurface is, and the larger the pieces of earth raiſed, the 
drought has the eaſier acceſs, and more effectually operates 
in the deſtruction of the roots. | | 

When the deſign of ploughing is to deſtroy ſeed-weeds, 
the ſurface cannot be made too ſmooth, nor the mold too 


much broken: for the ſmoother that the ſurface is made, 


and more effectually that the mold is broken, the ſeeds are 
the more expoſed to the influence of the air, the ſap bei- 
ter preſetved, and their vegetation the more encouraged. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to remove wetneſs, 
the land muſt be laid up in high and narrow ridges ; for 
the greater number that there are of furrows, there are 
the greater number of drains; and the higher that the 
ridges are, the more eaſily the water finds its way to the 
furrows. | 

Thus we ſee how this operation of ploughing is to be 
performed, according to the chief deſign in view. It 
often happens, however, that land is in ſuch a condition 
as. to require more than one of theſe advantages which 
ploughing is intended to promote. Theſe are ſometimes 
conſiſtent with each other, and the land may be ploughed 
in ſuch a manner as beſt to promote all of them. Thus 
land is ſometimes, at the ſame time, poor, and wet, and 
ſull of root-weeds : now, it may be ploughed in ſuch a 
manner as is molt proper for increaſing its food, removing 
its wetneſs, and deſtroying its weeds: for, by one plough- 
ing, its ſurface may be made uneven, which fits it for re- 
ceiving an increaſe of food ; it may be formed into narrow 


and ſteep ridges, which beſt removes its wetneſs; and the 


earth may be raiſed in large pieces, which beſt expoſes the 
roots of the weeds to be deſtroyed by the drought. | 

At other times the land is in ſuch a ſituation, that the 
advantages which it requires from ploughing are inconſiſt- 
ent with each other, and it cannot be ploughed in fuch a 
manner as is moſt proper for promoting all of them. "Thus 
land, at the ſame time, may be full both of ſeed-weeds 
and of root- weeds: now, it cannot be ploughed in ſuch a 
manner as is moſt proper to deſtroy both; for by one 
ploughing it cannot be raiſed in pieces and left rough, 
which is neceſſary to deſttoy root-weeds, and have the 
mold broke and be made ſmooth, which is neceſſary to de- 


ſtroy ſeed-weeds, This makes it neceſſary to have one of 


theſe things chiefly in view at firſt, and to conſider which 
of the two it is proper to begin with, and how the work 
may be petformed in ſuch a manner, as the other may 
moſt eaſily ſucceed. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the land 
ſhould be ploughed, ſo as to be raiſed in pieces, and to be 
left rough; and in that condition it ſhould be allowed to 
lie, till the drought may be ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed the 
roots ; and then it may be reduced, the pieces broke, and 
the ſurface made ſmooth, in order to deſtroy the ſeeds. 


In ploughing there are ſome general rules to be ob-“ 


ſerved, whatever is the deſign of it. Thus land is never 
to be ploughed when it is wet. When land is ploughed 
wet, the deſign of ploughing, whatever it may be, is 
ftuſtrated ; and this holds true in every kind of ſoil. 
When Riff ſoil is ploughed wet, by drying too ſuddenly 


it becomes fo hard, that it can receive no benefit from the 


air, and the paſture in it is entirely ſhut up : root- weeds 
ſtrike root again before the drought reaches them ; and if 
there are any ſeed-weeds, the ſurface cruſts ſo ſoon, that 
* prevented from vegetating. _ . 

hen light ſoil is ploughed wet, though it may receive 
ſome benefit by expoſing a larger ſurface to the influence 


| 


of the air, yet its pores, being full of water, will Prevent 
its paſture from being enlarged ; and the root-weeds thar 
are in it, will not be deſtroyed ; they will rather Avurith 
by being tranſplanted into a new paſture. In doch king, 
of ſoil the labour is very ſevere upon the cattle, ang 1 
land is greatly damaged by their going upon it, and tread. 
ing it down With their fect, | 

Thus it is alſo to be obſerved, that whatever is the de. 
ſign of ploughing, the quantity of firm land taken 1 | 
from the ſurface of the plough in going, ought not to ex 
ceed the wideneſs of the furrow which the plough mak : 
below. If it does, the land is not clean plougbed; ic 
only ſcratched, and a quantity of the foil is left "a 
low untouched betwixt every furrow that the plough 
makes. | N f S 

The quantity of firm land to be taken off by the plough 
depends upon the deſign of ploughing, aud the natwie of 
the ſoil. | 2 5 

When the deſign of ploughing is to increaſe the food of 
plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, whether the ſoil is tif 
or light, as great a quantity may be taken off as the plough 
can take conveniently ; becaule the greater thai the quan- 
tity is which the plough takes off, the rougher and more 
uneven ihe ſurface is made, the more food is procured, aud 
the rout- weeds more effectually deſtroyed. 

When the deſign of ploughing is to enlarge the paſture 
of plants, and deſtroy ſced- weeds, though a large quan- 
tity may be taken off in light foil, that naturally falis in 
pieces when turned over, yet a ſmall quantity ouyht to be 
taken off in ſtiff land that is not ſo eaſily reduced; becauſe 
the ſmaller that the quantity is which the plough takes off 
the ſoil is the more effectually broken, and the ſurkece 
made the ſmoother ; and the more effectually that the 
mold is broken, and the ſmoother that the ſurface is made 
the paſture is the more enlarged, and the weeds more * 
fectually deſtroyed. This is agreeable to the ordinary 
practice, introduced no doubt from experience ; for we 
find that a much leſs quantity is taken oft when Jand pets 
the ſeed-furrow, the chief deſign of which is to enlarge 
the paſture, than at any other ploughing, 

In the directions which we have given about plouphing, 
we have had chiefly in our view land employed in tillage; 
it is neceſſary to add ſomething with reſpe& to the plough- 
ing lea, or opening up graſs ground. 

The Engliſh writers on agriculture, when giving direc- 
tions about the opening of graſs ground, always ſuppoſe 
that the land is to be ſummer-fallowed:; and they recom- 
mend to plough as deep at firſt as the nature of the foil 
will allow. They aflign this reaſon, That it is not poſ- 
ble to plough deeper afterwaids. They likewiſe direct to 
turn the earth upſide down, or on its back, as we have 
called it, The reaſon they aſſign for this, is, that the 
ſward or turf may be the ſooner rotten. | | 

Som e perſons tried this method of breaking up graſs- 
ground in Scotland, but they found great difficulty in re- 
ducing it: and we have reaſon to believe that many find 
it ſo likewiſe in England; for Mr. Tull, in his chapter 
upon ploughs, tells us, That if the turf lie long without 
being turned, the graſs from the edges will ſpread and 
form a new turf, and that the roots often ſet up new heads, 
and the former heads are converted to roots. As Mr. 
Tull's deſign is to ſhow the neceſſity of the four-coultered 
plough, we need not doubt but he has a little exaggerated 
the matter; for, upon a narrow inſpection, it will be 
found, that if turf is turned upon its back the graſs will 
grow only from the ſides. However, we may conclude, | 
from what he ſays, that the land in England is not ſo ealily 
reduced in this manner, as ſome pretend.  _ 

On the rich lands in Scotland, they follow a method 
the very reverſe of this which has been mentioned. They 
commonly ſow after one ploughing of graſs-ground, » 
plough as ſhallow and narrow as poſſible; and alſo ſet the 
turf as exatly as poſſible upon its edge. It is not our 0 
fineſs in this place to conſider the propriety of ſowing alter 
one furrow, We may only obſerve, that if the * a 
good, a good crop may be expected; and if there 22 
good crop, the turf will be completely rotten r 
ſeaſon, What we have to conſider, is, which is the e 
proper method to break and reduce the turf, t 18 _ G 
that the thinner and narrower the turf is taken 08, 


3 | | ands 
E it is torn aſunder, and the more chat it l nt 


4. 


on its edge, the harrows in going acroſs take the firmer | vegetables, that the enlarging the ſurface has this other l- || | 

hold, and make the greater impreſſion. | vantage; it gives the plants more air, and thereby prevents | 
If this kind of l is ploughed before winter in | them from falling dow and lodging. | J GLA 

the manner mentioned, ſhallow and narrow, and the turf] Mr du Hamel, to ſhow that the enlarging the ſurface | | 

ſet upon its edge, it may be expected, if we are favoured | by ridges is a real diſadvantage; obſerves, that ſuppating 

with a little froſt, that in the ſpring the turf will be in ſuch | the lope in ridges is one foot in fix; yet the farface wilt be | 

a condition, as to be eaſily torn aſunder by. the harrows, | to- the horizontal baſe only as ſeventysſix' to ſerenty+five, 

and the land itſelf in a proper condition to be fown with | which, he ſays, is but a ſmall advantage, when compared | 

oats, or to be ſummer-fallowed, and ſown with wheat. | to the loſs by the furrows. | et | q 
Their barren lands they break up in the ſame manner as in] In anſwer to this, it needs only be ſaid that there js no | | | Ir 

| 


England. They plough deep, and turn the turf over on its | loſs by the furrows, unleſs when they are a real advantaę | 1 
back. It ſeems, that the plants which grow on theſe lands | to the reſt of the field. When land is dry, the corn is as | 8 
have tougher and ſtronger roots than thoſe that grow on | good in the furrows as in any part of the ridge ; and when 11.8 
rich lands. This makes it more difficult to break the turf, | the land is wet; the furrows ſerve for drains, and the loſs 
If theearths of the furrows are ſet on their edge, the har- | by them is more than made up by the advantage which the 
rows turn them back, inſtead of tearing them aſunder. | reſt of the field receives by being drained. Oo 
This happens whether the land is ploughed deep or ſhal- |. We may therefore conclude in the general, that the w 
Jow. But when the earths are turned on their back, and | of ploughing in ridges is preferable to the way of plo 
the land ploughed deep, the harrows raiſe a kind of mold | ing without ridges s. 
upon the back of the turf, by. which the hollows betwixt Having ſhown, that ridges are advantageous; as they fe- 

the earths are filled up, and nouriſhment afforded for the | move wetneſs, and enlarge the furface, it is neceflary Now 
ſeed, the greateſt part of which falls into theſe hollows, | to conſider what kind of ridges are moſt proper for anfwer- 

There is another method propoſed for opening up graſs- | ing the ends propoſed. HE vis ODA ONT CO 
ground, and that is by trench-ploughing. This manner | As ridges remove wetneſs, when the foil is wet, the 
of ploughing is performed by one plough following ano- | ridges ought to be narrow; for the greater number there 
ther in the ſame track. The plough that goes firſt, turns | are of ridges, there ate the greater number of drains. 
over the ſward or turf; and the one that follows, turns | When the ſoil is wet, the ridges ought alſo to be ſteep 
up ſome inches of ſoil upon it. By this method there is | For the ſteeper that the ridges are, the water more eaſi 
ſufficient nouriſhment proyided for the crop, and the ſward | finds its way to the furrows. en e eee 
is rotten before next ſeaſon. | | When the ſoil is very 5 it is ſubmitted, if narrow 

This kind of ploughing needs not be confined to the | ridges are not proper likewiſe. For by altering the ridges, 
opening up of graſs-ground ; it may be uſed in any ſoil | and turning the furrows into the crowns, and the crowns 
that is deep; for by it ſome new ſoil is turned up, and a | into the furrows, a quantity of freſh foil is always em- 
greater quantity employed in vegetation. . ployed in vegetation. When the cron of a ridge is 
It has already been obſerved, that ploughing in ridges is | turned into a furrow, it is obvious that ſome freſh ſoil le 
proper for removing wetneſs. Every furrow becomes a | turned up, which was not employed in vegetation itt its 
kind of drain: the rain that falls upon the ridge, makes | former ſituation ; and the greater number there are of 
its way to the furrows, and by means of them is conveyed | ridges, there is the greater quantity of freſh ſoll employed: 
away from the field. 5 „ | hen the ſoil is juſt ſo wet as to occaſion loſs in che 

Ploughing in ridges is alſo proper for enlarging the ſur- | furrows, then the ridges ſhould be ſomewhat broader. 
face. ſt is certainly an advantage to have the ſurface en- | For, in this caſe, the fewer there are of ſurrows, there'is 
e Thereby not only a greater quantity of ſoil is ex- the leſs Ioſri . 
poſed to the influence of the air, but alſo a great quantity | It is proper to obſerve here, that a differenee ſhould be 
of it actually employed in vegetation. There is no more] made betwixt the ſituation of land in the winter, and its 
foil added to the field by enlarging the ſurface; but ſome | 


ſituation ip che ſummer. It may be convenient ſome- 
of the foil that lies buried, while a field is in its natural] times, when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when the 1 
ſtate, is expoſed to the air, and brought within reach of land is to get winter-fallowing, to make the ridges v i 
the roots of plants, when it is laid up in ridges. Some of | narrow; and, when ſummer-grain is to be ſown, to mal | | 
the plants which we cultivate in our fields, have what are | them broader. e nf An 3! 
called horizontal roots, that is, roots that creep along the] As it is an advantage to have che ſurface enlarged, | je 
furface, and go down but a ſhort way. Now, it is ob- ridges ought to be made high in the middle; or ef ah 
viouſly an advantage to theſe plants, to have a quantity of | For the higher that the ridge is made; the more 10 jv 9! 9 
the ſoil below, to which their roots cannot extend, brought face enlarge. 01 till gh 39 each ene 
within their reach, which is done by enlarging the ſurface. | When the ſoil is ſhallow, the ridges, if broadz” canoe 
The tap-rooted plants, that is, ſuch as puſh one princi- be raiſed, without depriving the fürrows of foil: and 
pal root perpendicularly downwards, have alſo horizontal | therefore, to enlarge the ſurface on ſuch land, che ridges 
roots, by which they are nouriſhed; and therefore it muſt | muſt be made narrow. For this beth enlarges the ſurface , 
likewiſe be an advantage to them, to have the ſurface | and prevents the furrows from going below the ſoll. 
mc I. When the ſoil is deep, the ridges may be made broader 5 
To illuſtrate this further, let us ſuppoſe, that the roots | for though the ridges are raiſed in the crown; yet ill chere 
of plants upon a held extend themſelves through the whole | is ſoil left in the furrows. But then the ridges muſt not 
ſoil within four inches of the ſurface, Now, it is obvi- | be made too broad:: for it is evident; that narrow ridges 
| ous, that there is more ſoil within four inches of the ſur- | give more ſurface than broad ridges, of the ſame degree 
face, when the ſurface is enlarged by ridges, than when of ſteepneſs; and do not cover the” lower parts of. he 
the land is lying quite flat. CRY ridges ſo much from the influence ef -the/frand winds; 


From theſe things then it appears, that a field contains t is neceſſary .to obſerve; that though, im the general, 
more food, and has a lar | 708 | 


| ger paſture when in ridges, than | it is recommended to-raiſe the ridges in the erowh; to S 
- whert laid down leveh, -.. 4. ..: | | 
It muſt be acknowledged, that ſome conſiderable perſons 
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large the ſurſace, and to allow the water moze'eafily. to find 
S tome its way to the furrows z yet, in ſome low flat-Iying land, 
are of a different opinion; and as this is the caſe, it will | it is proper to make the ridges as flat as pofſible, in order: 
not be improper to conſider what is advanced by them. to raiſe the furrowa. For the higher that the Furtows”; e | ; 

There are ſome who mention the perpendicular growth | raiſed, there is, in ſome; cafes, che greater -cortittiand' of | 
of plants, as an evidence, that a ſurface, however much | the water, and it is the more eaſy to find 4 fall for eo y- * | 
extended, can fupport no more plants than the horizontal ing it haf. 01/1706), ee ol eee t 


baſe. Though the fact is allowed, that plants grow per-] lie is necefſary-to-obſcrie/ likewiſe; that nt 


* 1 


1 


pendicularly, and that it is. it Able to place more of this advantage over ridges f tte can be oe ol . 
on upon the ſurface than upon the baſe; yet it does not . 4 a 
ollow _——— | 


n the Jurface than upon. | greater exactneſs. It is obvious from! the methbd of fwd 
low,, that a field, when its ſurface is enlarged, can nou- chat, in ſowing) Reep ridges, "it! is mot ofMbſe de prove 
rich no more of them : and it is to be remembered jt js not | a-grent propobtion of the ſeed from fallitifinty de He -— = 
WW. room which'we contend for, hut more nouriſhment. It is obvious likeeriſe,/ that uhigproputrion inde By 

de may further obſeryes with, reſpeet. to dhe growing of | harrowing... Wb, in ag 58 Highs, 22 hy Wet 
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qually ſcattered, and the harrows do not remove it from! 
its place. | hy COM e eee eee SOC NG BR N 
From theſe obſervations, it is obvious, that foils in dif- 
ferent ſituations require to be laid out in different kinds of 
ridges. It is abſurd, therefore, to affert, that, in every 


caſe, one kind of ridges is preferable to another; that nar- 


row ridges are better than broad ridges, and flat ridges bet- 
ter than ſteep ridges. In ſome ſituations, one kind of 
ridges is moſt proper; and, in other ſituations, another 
kind is moſt proper. Every perſon ought, therefore, to 
conſider the nature of the foil he has to deal with, conſider 
the advantages and diſadvantages of each kind of ridges, 
and then determine which are moſt proper. OTE, 
When there is nothing in the nature of the ſoil to de- 
termine what kind of ridges are moſt proper, then narrow 
ridges are to be preferred; for this reaſon, that a quantity 
of land in narrow ridges is ſooner ploughed than when in 
broad, It is obvious; that the two firſt furrows which the 
plough takes off from the ridge, are wider than any taken 
off afterwards, eſpecially if the plough begins in the fur- 
row, as is frequently the caſe; fo that the greater number 


there are of ridges; the field is the ſooner ploughed. Be- 


ſides, when ridges are broad, it is obvious, that the plough 
has more work, and mutt take longer time in turning, 
than when they are narrow. But then it is ſuppoſed that 


the ridges are ſtraight and equal. If they are not, the 


greater number there are of them, the greater is the trov- 


ble, and the more time is ſpent in ploughing. I his, 


however, it muſt be owned, is of no great importance; 
becauſe it ſeldom happens, that the kind of ſoil does not 
determine what kind of ridges are moſt proper. | 
Having conſidered the kinds of ridges proper for land, 
according to its different ſituations ; it is proper to in- 
quire, whether there are any qualities which ridges ought 
to have, whatever is the ſituation of the land. | 
It will eafily appear, that all ridges ought to be made 
ſtraight. - Crooked ridges, it is obvious, are attended with 
ſeveral. inconveniencies. In ploughing them, the cattle 
are not always going exactly in the ſame direction with the 
plough; ſhort turnings are often neceſſary, as fields are 
generally bounded by ſtraight lines, or lines not crooked 
in the ſame manner with the ridges; and, when there is 
a ſmall deſcent, the water, as it tuns in the farrows, meets 
with reſiſtance. You 5 Ou : 
It is obvious, that when the plough goes in a curve, as 
it does in ploughing crooked ridges, the draught is not in 
the ſame direction with the beam, but is either to the right 
or left of it; and this gives the plough either too much or 


too little land. 


It is obvious likewiſe, that, when ridges are crooked in 


a manner different from the lines by which a field is bound- 
ed, in ploughing the ridges upon the ſides, one part of 
them muſt be finiſned before ſome other parts are near 
done ; and thus ſhort turnings are neceſſary, which Hurt 
the land much by the treading of the horſes. 
It is obvious likewiſe, that, as a crooked furrow is con- 
tinually altering the direction of the water, and has a leſs 
deſcent than a ſtraight furrow, the water, as it runs along 
it, muſt meet with greater reſiſtance, and thus penetrates 
the ſoil, and makes it more difficult to convey it away. 
- Theſe inconveniencies are removed by making the 
ridges ſtraight. For, in ploughing ſtraight ridges, the 
cattle: are always going in the "ſame direQion with the 
plough; no ſhort turnings are neceſſary, as fields can be 
made of an equal breadth in all places; and the furrows 


having a greater deſcent, the water meets with leſs reſiſt- 


ance, and is more eaſily conveyed away. 8 2 
Straight ridges not only remove the inconveniencies 


With which crooked ridges are attended, but it is found 


that they are to be attended with no inconveniencies them- 
ſelves : they require indeed a little attention in the plough- 
man, which is itſelf an advantage; and therefore, upon 
all occaſions, are to be preferred. „ 7 

As, in all kinds of ſoil, ridges ought to be ſtraight, ſo 
likewiſe. they ought to be equal, equal one to another, 
and the ſame ridge equally broad in all places. Unequal 
ridges are attended with inconveniencies, as well as crooked 
ridges. It is difficult to ſow them with exactneſs; it is 


difficult to alter them, when neceſſary; and the plough 
muſt often turn in che middle of the ridge, which does 


» 


inf Fopty to the end. 


| Ar arm, by the treading-of the horſes: or it muſt be 


WH E. 


Theſe inconveniencies may be removed by making the 

ridges equal, Equal ridves may be ſown with gteatet 
exact neſs, and conſcquently with Jeſs ſeed; it is ealy to 
change them, ore into two, or two into three, as Occa- 
ſion requires; and the ſame furcow that finiſhes the plough- 
ing of the ridge in one place, finiſhes it in all places; 40 
that there is no neceſſity to turn the plough in the middle 
of the ridge, or to drive it forward the ſRorteſt ſpace, With- 
out turning up a furrow, 1 3 5 


ſtill crooked and unequal; and, in many places, they aic 
much broader, and much higher raiſed in the crown, than 
the nature of the ſoil allows. Wete the ridpes altered 
and the fields laid down in a proper manner, as the ſoil re. 


it may be obſerved, that much harm is done, by proceed- 


cellary, therefore, that we conſider it as an affiir of lome 
Importance. | N k 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, in the firſt place, that ridoes 
muſt not be rafhly altered ; on the contrary, great cautivn 
is to be uſed. 8 | nf Ln 

If the ſoil is very dry, ridges may be altered without 
great danger, though high ; and they may be made {tt a1zhr 
without being levelled. For, though the old furiows ice 
ſtill lower than the reſt of the field, yet this is attended 
with no bad conſequences in dry land; and by degrees, 
they are filled up in ploughing. But then, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that there is not much land in Scotland, on which 
the ridges, at preſent, are high raiſed, in its nature fo dry, 
as to allow this to be done. 5 

If the ſoil is wet, the ridges cannot be made ſtraight till 
the ground is level, without great danger. For the water 
will lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, from whence 
it will not be poſſible to force it. Some perſons that make 


draw water-furrows along the hollows of the old furrows, 
to carry off the water that is apt to lodge there. This is 
of ſome uſe, but does not fully anſwer the purpoſe... A 
quantity of looſe earth, in ploughing, is thrown into the 
old furrows. The water, as it falls, penetrates, this louſe 
earth, and is retained by it, notwithſtanding the weter- 
furrows. Beſides, thefe water-turrows mult be ncatly 
cleaned out with a ſpade, and made deeper in the places 


| where they are intercepted by the crowns of the new i1dges, 


＋ 5 : > 


otherwiſe they are of very little uſe, . 


* 


Before ridges can properly be made ſtraight, it is ne- 


U . 
But it muſt be obſerved, that it is as dangerous to level 
ridges raſhly as to alter them before they are levelled; for 
if ridges are Jevelled too faſt, and thereby a great depth of 
looſe earth thrown ſuddenly into the furrows,..it, will, not 
be poſſible to convey away the water that falls upon them. 
The water as it falls will ſink to the bottom, and there 
will lodge and chill the ſoil; and the earth thrown into 
the furrows being looſe, the cattle in ploughing mult fink 
ro the bottom likewiſe, by which the land is very much 
patched. | 2 CCW 
It is recommended therefore to every perſon, ſetiouſij, 
to conſider the nature of the ſoil he has to deal with, be. 
fore he proceeds to the altering old ridges; and if the foil 
is wet, to level the ridges very gradually, When the foil 
is deep, and inclining to be wet, and a ſufficient ſlope. tor 
carrying off the water, it is probable, that the loſs atiling 
from the levelling ſteep and broad ridges ſuddenly, ma 
exceed the profit of many years ariſing from che ridges 1 | 
ing properly laid down; and therefore, if a view dd 2 | 
ſing makes it neceſſary to ſtraight the ridges, the leveling 
them ſhould be the work of ſeveral years. Even ſuppoling 
that the ſoil is ſhallow, and the ridges raiſed. ſo. hie p n | 
there is nothing bur graſs left in the furrows, yer til ne | 
improper to level the ridges too faſt, though levelling Fr 
this eus is necellity,.. n gd hs ont 47 the 
In levelling ridges _\a gteat hollow is made, con 2 
crowns. This is occaſioned by frequent ſuce#ſlve 75 
ings, which is the method commonly uſed ſor 7 Jos 
ridges.” It is obvious, that by the firſt cleaving n 1 


0 


1 


is made in the crown of the ridge. equal $0.09 4 but 
breadth of the furrow which the plough makes; 9. 


the parts on each fide of the ridge are but little leve _ 


1 


In many places of England and Scotland the ridges are 


quires, it would be a great advantage, At the fame time, 


ing in this matter with too much precipitancy, It is ne- 


their ridges ſtraight before they are ſufficiently levelled, 


ceſſary therefore that the land be made as level as polls, 
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. ſides the ploughing that alters the ridges, there ought to be 


and to expoſe the ſoil to the influence of the air, and we 


WHE 


and at each ſucceſſive cleaving this hollow is made greater, 
Such a quantity of new earth immediately turned up, is 
not fit for vegetation. Beſides, this hollow becomes ſo 
great, and the parts of the ridge on each fide of it become 


ſo ſteep, that it is impoſſible to plough them in a proper | 


manner. | , h 
In this caſe, when levelling is {till thought proper, ſome 
furrows from each ſide muſt be thrown back by the 
plough into this hollow, by which a new ſmall ridge is 
formed upon the crown of the old one, and then the re- 
maining parts of the ridge may be levelled as before, Some 
perſons, inſtead of this, plough acroſs the ridges. This 
method ſerves the ſame purpoſes; it both throws ſome 
earth into the hollows, and levels the ridges; for the 
plough in going carries off ſome earth from every height, 
and leaves ſome in every hollow. But then land mult not 
be left in this ſituation during the wet ſeaſon, unleſs water- 
furrows are drawn along the furrows, and alſo in ſome 
caſes along the crowns; for ualeſs this is done, the water 
that falls upon the field cannot be conveyed away. At the 
next ploughing, the whole old ridges may be levelled in 


the ſame manner as at the fiſt plougking ; or, if thought | 


more proper, may be divided into two equal ridges, 
ploughed in ſuch a manner that the furrow betwixt them 
may be exactly in the crown of the old ridge, and the other 
furrows exactly in the furrows of the old ridge. By this 
dperation the old ridge is raiſed from the furrows, and le- 
veiled from the crown. 3 5 
When a perſon is upon a ſcheme of levelling, this me- 
thod of dividing the ridges into two will be found very 
proper, either when winter-grain is to be ſown, or when 
the barley-land gets the winter-ploughing. 3 
Though land may be in ſuch a ſituation as to allow the 
ridges to be levelled with ſafety, yet unleſs it is remark- 
ably dry, and in no caſe in danger of being damaged by. too 
much water, the ridges ſhould not be altered, excepting. 
when the land is ſummer-fallowed ; and in that caſe, be- 


another before the wet ſeaſon comes on, that ſo the bot- 
tom may be ſufficiently firm to reſiſt the water. 
We have obſerved, that ridges ſerve to remove wetneſs, 


have ſhown what kind is moſt proper for theſe purpoſes. 
But this is not enough; it is neceſſary likewiſe to conſider | 
in what manner ridges ought to be placed. This is a mat- 
ter of ſome conſequence: for, according to the poſition of | 
ridges, water may be either conveyed away or retained ; 
and fome aſſert likewiſe, that by this the ſoil may be better 
expoſed to the influence of the ſun and wind. Theſe 
things therefore muſt be kept in view in the placing of 
ridges.” IE WHT 6 


that ridges ought to be placed with a view to the convey- 


retaining the water. 


$i \ g [ | 1 1 1 N 3454 . "EY 5 
Phe moſt common way of placing ridges where there is, | the whole water that fall u 


a ſlope, is along the declivity in a ſtraight line from the top 


” 


it from doing any damage. 


When the land is wet, as is often the caſe, it is certain b 
ew t n | of the ridge. 
ing away the water: but when land is dry, as is ſometimes, 
the caſe, then ridges ſhould be placed with a view to the | this manner ſhould not; be. raiſed. 


| | | | F 


Wben land is very dry, and in no danger of being dad 
maged by the ſtagnation of water, the ridges ought:to; be 
placed acroſs the declivity, as near the level as pollible j 
for this retains both the water and the ſoil. - It is obvious; 


that when ridges are placed in this manner, the water can 
not get off by running along the ſurface, by which the ſoil 
is in greateſt danger of being carried away; . As the fur 
rows ſtop it in its courſe down the hill, it can get off in no 
other way than by penetrating the ſoil. By this a part of it 
is retained; what of it gets off is clear, and carries no ſoil 
eee 
| hen land 1s dry at the head of the ridges, and wet at 
the foot, and no proper fall for catrying off the water, as 
is frequently the caſe, the ridges ſhould be placed in the 
ſame manner, directly acroſs the declivity! For; in this 
caſe, every furrow in ſome meaſute retains the water that 
falls upon the ridge above, and thereby prevents it from 
linking towards the bottom of the field, and lodging there: 
By this way of placing the ridges, the dry part of, ihe 
field is rendered wetter, and the wet part of che field is 
rendered drier than otherwiſe they would be. | 


5 


This is likewiſe a very propet way of placing the ridgesg 
even when the declivity is but ſmall, if the land is in the 
ſituation mentioned, diy at the head, and wet at the fobt. 
It muſt be owned, however, that this will not entirely an- 
{wer the end propoſed : for the water. will peretrate the 
ſoil; and when it is. refiſted by till or clay; will find its 
way along theſe to the bottom of the field. But this will 
not be ſo ſudden, as in the other way of placing the rid- 
ges; and the ſoil at the head, which is naturally dry, will 
receive more benefit from the rain as it falls 
When land, is wet, and the water may be conveyed | 


* 


away from the bottom of the ield, the ridges ſhould be 


placed acroſs likewiſe; not directly, but with a ſmall ſlope 


to a drain or furrow on the ſide of the field from top to bot 
tom, by which the whole water is conveyed away, In this. - 
caſe every furrow becomes a drain to the ridge. belows and 
prevents the water from running over it., bot Nr l: 
When land is wWer from. dhe bieaking out of ſmall 
ſprings, this way of placing the ridges is alſo; very proper! 
The furrows convey etl Water as it riſes, aud prevent 


It is neceſſaty to o erve, that eigen placed ln.this mails -- 
der, to ſerve theſe purpoſes, ſhould not be altered; for 
when the furrow is kept in one place, it is amore proper , 
drain than when altered. When the furrows are kept in 
one place, the bottom is always firm, and the, water rund | 
eaſily along it; whereas, if changed, it may fall upon 
places of the field, where the ſurface, eing raved by for- 
mer ploughings,, will prevent them from reaching abe firm 
bottom, Belides, if the ſprings break. out in the furrome;.. 
y changing their place, they may break out in other paris 


1 Th 
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le is neceſſary to obſerys likewile, that ridges placed iri 
| ni | in the crown, hut kept 
quite flat; that ſo, by the natural deſcent of the ground, 
pon the ridge may be conveyed . 


7 


) i af into the ae ow, *. 2205. 12 Ee FA 9 — 5.4 5 7 1 12 a 
to the bottom; and land is commonly laid out with a vi W.. It was before, obſerved, that ſome perſons affert, that; 
to this. Where the declivity is gentle, this is, no doubt, by 


a very proper way of placing the ridges ; but if the decli- 


vity is great, this way of plating the ridges allows, the ſoil mend the payin 


to be waſhed away by the rain. It is obvious, that water, 
in running off of land, carries a part of the ſoil along with 
It, and the quantity is great, in proportion to the violence 

with which it runs; fn climates where there are heavy 
ſhowers of rain, the damage done by this is not inconſi- 
derable. Therefore, in this caſe, placing ridges acroſs 
the declivity is the moſt proper way; for when ridges are 
placed acroſs; the water meets with many. interruptions in 
its courſe, and does not run off with ſuch violence as when | 
placed along from top to bottom, and therefore does not 
carry off ſuch a quantity of the ſoil along with it. 


* 


the number of furrows, there is the leſs water in each fur- 
row, and conſequently it runs' With "10s vielend „ How 
ever, placing the ridges in this manner is not ſo proper for 
this purpoſe as placing them acroſs the declivity, and, be- 
lides, is not ſo ptoper for retaining the water in a dry ſea- 


row. This ſerves the ſame purpoſe for in proportion to 


for ry ſea- 


—— pr | ul. al 1 ſhelter each other from the cold north wind. 
Inſtead of this ſome perſons make the ridges very .nar- | | 


| by a proper poſition of ridges,. the, ſoil is better expoſed td 
the influence. of the ſun ad. air... Theſe perſons, recom- | 
2 regard to this. But it cannot be done 
excepting when dhe land is quite flat, and when the placing 
of the ridges makes no difference as to its wetneſs. Hows. 
ever, as this is repreſented by thoſe perſons as impottanty 


4 * 


ſome attention ſhall be given to what they fa: 
Some adviſe the placing the ridges ſouth and north ; and 


the reaſon which they aſſign, for, this,. is, that thereby the 


fun may baue an equal, influence upon all parts of the 
11 ge. a Fer IR 2 4 ee gb Fn 25 „ 
4 n ne OE 0 er gh TB + 
| Others, again, -adviſe. the placing che ridges gaſt and 
weſt ; and the reaſon which they aflign, is, t they may 
„ of ale wa 4 41 4 i 4 6 T5 : is Pe 99 21. PEEP 
I. Which of thele advantages is the greateſt, is uncertain. 
It is even, uncertain, whether they can be called advantages 


at all. NN 
* 
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| It may be Worth Ca. u migeeidealon, cold or 


1 14% | . 7 k . *Þy 8 | 
heat is moſt beneficial, to land. That beat is. beneficial and 


cold deftrudive.to plants, is certain, . Hog cold pofdbly may . 
be as proper, as heat for preparing land for the nouriſhment * 


of plants, It is allowed, that the coldneſs of the forth a > 


ro- 
th 


wo "4 * 


is in ſume meaſure owing to the quantity of ſalts that it car- 
ries along with'it. Theſe ſalts are beneficial to land; and 
therefore an expoſure to the north ſeems tobe rather a benefit 
than'a diſade antage. This is confirmed from obfervation,”The 
lands on the north ſide of rifing grounds are, F 
ſpeaking; more fertile than thoſè on the ſbuth-ſide. It. is 


certain, that the richeſt lands in Scotland have this ſifla- | gr 


| 1. ma "not be improper, in this plags,"to, conlider a 
MAY de en prend in ibi elees- u ener 


tion, and are expoſed to the north :  _ 
It may be difputed likewiſe, whether the north 'or the 
ſouth fide of an eaſt and welt ridge has moſt benefit. from; 
tke ſun in ſummer. Iris not to be denied, that the rays of 
the ſun fall more directly on the ſouth ſide of the ridge; 
bbt then let it be obſerved, that the north ſide has the be- 
neſit of the ſun's rays 1 and evenings, when 
the ſun is ſo low, that the ſouth fide is under the ſhade ; 
which may poſſibly balance the loſs ſuſtained by the greater 
obliquiry of the ſun's rays about mid-day. 
"Theſe things have been mentioned, to ſhow, that it is un- 
certain; which way of placing ridges expoſes the land beſt 
to the influence of the ſun and air; and therefore, that, in 
placing them, it is needleſs to have any view in this. When 


the placing of ridges makes no difference as to the wetneſs 


of laud, then we are chiefly to have in view the conve- 
e and ee e 8 1809; e 

There are three! different ways of ploughing iſdges.: 
eathering, caſting, and deaving.— © © IE 

Gathering keeps the crown and furrows of the ridge in 
the ſame place in which they were before. The plough 
begins in the crown, and ploughs out the ridg "turning 
the earth towards the crown, where it entered. Every 
ridge is ploughed by itſelf; or, inſtead of this, the halves 
of two contiguous ridges. ma be ploughet together. By, 
this method of ploughing, the ridge is higher raiſed than 
before. It is obvious, that, as the earth on each fide is 
turned upon the crown, and thrown up out of the fur- 
rows, the ridge is raiſed, both by making the crown higher, 
NG TT TSTTTTISTTTTT Tn 2 

Caſting keeps the crowns and” furrows likewiſe in the 
ſame place, in which they wert before. The ridges are 
ploughed in pairs. The plot Fay poet in the furrow 
betwixt the Tidges, and 18 e tidges, turning the 
earth towards the furrow, Where it entered. Or the 
plvuph may enter in the furrow on the right ſide of the 
two ridges, then tuth to the 6ife or the Teft, and plough 
out the ridges, 3 earth to theſe f Irrows, and. 
from the furrow that is Vetwixt' them. By this method of 
phoughing, the ridges are kept of e bp in the 


cron, and one of the furrows mite 4 little higher, and 
ti other à little lower than defore, The earth is taken 
fro" one fütrow, and thrown into the other, ant t is is | 
dete Mterdately through the field. If this is rev rled at 
nekt ploughing, that is, the earth turned into the fur- 


n 


_— preſerved ig the ſame fituation, .. 
Neaving is che reverſe of pethering, 'The plopgh en- 
ters in the furrow on the tigfft ſide of the ridge, türhs to 


the futtow on the left fide; and ploughs out the ridge turn- 


ing the earth from the crown towards the futfows. Every | 


of two tontipuous ridges” may be ploughed together, It 
the ridge is ratſed in the crown, by ih method of 
ing it Is cad fatter," Ic ee cha, "by. this me 
thod of ploughing, earth is thrown! into the furrows, by 
which they are made higher; and that earth is.t Ne from 
the crowns, by which they are made loweg,. 1. he ridge 
is atready flat, by this method it is changed, and the crown 
om f ͤ RO uy 
When a field is laid out in the manner judged moſt 
proper, with reſpect to the breadth- ani hege of the, 
ridges, it ſhould be ploughed in one or other. of theſe ways 
mentioned, according to its ſituation, Tf the Tidges, are 
broad and: high, ' caſting will be found to be the moſt pro- 
per method of ploughing.' For this is the only way by 
atich they Cen be flougled, and Jet kept in the fame 
ſituation : cleavitig wilt wake them fatter ; and gathering 
will raiſe them higher. If they are flat and narrow, cleav- 
ing wil be found eo pe WE delt merdod. Cleaving, flar 
ridges; and thereby torning the crowns' into furrows, and 


ridge is ploughed by ad or, ioſtead of this, the halves 


s me- 


„ 
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| a field is much gar ployghed.in. Abig, ways. than in any 


other; ar | f ireth, earths. at. every. ploush: 
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ſituation of the ridge rendefs it rather co. wet, for, winter 
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' meth( ploughing, uſed in ſome. places, called, ribbige. 
This method * hing is performed u f 
rows about two feet diſtant from each other; one half or 
the ſurface js untauched by the plough, ang the, iber hal, 
which the plough turns up in making the,furrows, is thrown 
on the top of what remains faſt, T He land maybe plougheg 
in this manner, either without regard 30 rides 3 f the 
plough may be made to enter und turn, 38, it dogs in ga- 


thering, caſting, or cleaving; that is, a.,vidge, may, be 


ribbed in the way of; thering or Cleavingy, and, Wo tidges 
may be ribbed in 1 ine This, Kind,ofplpugh- 
ing ſeldom prafliſed bug in the beginning of wins, 
and upon land to be ſown, with batley, after two myre 
clean ploughings. It does not, prevail ſo much 3s formen 
ly, and is very much condemned. by gur modern imptu- 
vers. But, however much it may he condemned, it cer- 
tainly has its uſes, It keeps the land dry z che rain that 
falls is confined to the furrows, from whence. the locſe 
earth is taken, and eaſily finds its way off. It facilitates 
the rotting of the ſtubble, by coveriug it and keeping it 
dry; it makes the froſt penetrate a greater. quantity of the 
ſoil; and it alſo expoſes a larger ſurface. xo the influence. of 
the air, Theſe things make this kipd of ploughing, in 
ſome caſes, - preferable to a clean ploughing 
| There is alſo another method of ploughipg called baut- 
ing. It is performed by throwing the earths of two ſunous 
towards each other upon ſome faſt land. This is certain- 
1y an improvement upon, ribbing, and better, anſwers, all 
, oo darn bros a 508-00 5: 
By this method ribs are placed where, furrqws were bes 
fore, and furrows where ribs were before; and the ſurface. 
is entitely changed, what was above turned: dqwo, and, 
what was below turned, up. Theſe two ployghingsmaybe 
performed with the ſame ſtrength, and in abe ſame, me 
with one clean ploughing; and, it is probahle, that, upon 
trial, in fome caſes, will be found more beneficial. 
As a further improvement of this method, af ploughing, 
it is propoſed to rib, the land, and, at the ſame time, 10 
plough it clean.. This is doge by throwijng the erh of 
three or four furrows together in ſuch. a mangery.as to lee, 
no faſt land below; and is, the ſame thing wich ploughing: 
the land in ridges about three, feet broad, from the middle 
of one furrow to the middle of the other. This ſerves all 
the. purpoſes of the otber kinds of ribbing,, and, beſges,. 
has theſe further advantages; the land being clean plougb- 


- 


om which it was taken. at the former ploughing, ed, weeds are ware. eee ee and, the ſoil is 


better opened fox receiving benefit from. the rot and all. 
This method may likewiſe be reverſed by anotber plougb- 
ing. The ſurface, may be entirely. changed, andi the rid 
turned into furrows, and the furrows into ib 
| Theſe, different methods of ploughing, the laſt tuo ca 
cepted, are known to every common ploughmany and they 
ſhould be attended to by every improver, as of 4mportance} 
without a proper knowledge, of them he cannot give d. 
rections to his ſervants, nor prevent them from falling in. 
to blunders in the execution, which they are but 400 t 
to do. The ignorance of a maſter in things which his ſet⸗ 
vants are acquainted with, is attended With bad conſe · 
quences, jt gives them an, indifferent opinion of his kon- 
ledge of farming, and makes them deſpiſe every new bing 
which he propoſes, as abſurd. and whimlicals . hlon- 
It was obſerved, that ploughmen are, apt to cm nn 
ders in ploughing, Thus in gathering, ridgg54 620M; | 
taken in beginoing the plaugbing of the ridges: Ment! 
e left and lbs eren l r 
raiſed above the reſt of the ridge, tat na cel will in , 


| 
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This is ceitajal at hide by allowing 
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peak above the. re of che ridge. The plan 
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ſtead of turning back the earth of the firſt furrow, and the 
firm land below. it, keeps at ſuch à diftance, as to lay the 
earth of the ſecond furrow up to it, or on the top of it. 


* 4 
n 


This leaves firm land betwixt the furrows, and raiſes the p 


crown of the ridge to a peak. But if he is directed to 
draw the furrows ſo near, as to turn back the earth of the 
firſt in making the ſecond, no firm land will be left, and 
the earth, chat by the other meth 
crown, will be ſcattered. - e my 
This blunder is oſtener committed when flat ridges are 


cleaved. In cleaving, if the ridges are ploughed out turn - g 


ing the plough always to the left, it is impoſſible to pre- 
vent the two furrows, laid together in the crown of the new 
ridge, from being at too great a diſtance, and raiſed higher 
than the reſt of the ridge. When ridges are cleaved in this 
manner, the earth of the firſt! furtow that the 'plough 
makes, is turned over upon firm land, and backed by the 
cearths of the other furrows in their courſe. This makes it 
impoſſible to get at this firm land in ploughing the next 
ridge, without turning up the firm land itſelf, and the earth. 
of the furrow laid over it, upon the top'of the earth of the 
ſecond furrow, by which the crown of the ridge would be 
raiſed to a higb ſharp peak: Now; to prevent this, the 
ploughman, in ploughing'the next ridge, keeps at a pro- 
per diſtance; and does not touch the firm land, over which 
the earth of the firſt furrow is laid But it may be ob- 


ſerved; that he muſt either keep ut ſuch à diſtance as to 


firm land ſtill Jeft.. Nhe n 
But ridges of this kind may be cleaved without leaving 

any unploughed land, or without raiſing the crown much 

above the reſt of the ridge. The method of doing it is this: 


| 


after the-plough has made the firſt furrow, inftead of turn- | th 


ing to the left, and making a furrow on the other ſide of 
the ridge, it turns to the right, and throws back the earth 
of its firſt furrow along with the firm land below it, and 
after going round again in the ſame courſe, turns to the 
other fide of the ridge, and goes twice round in the ſame 
manner, after which the ridge betwixt the 3 
2s they are called, is plou out, as at firſt propoſed. 

When the ploughing of the ridge is finiſhed, a new fier- 

ing is made in the next furrow, by the plough going twice 
round, as before directed, and then the ridge betwixt the 
laſt-made fiering and the ploughed land is ploughed out in 

the ſame manner as before; and in the ſame way the fier- ' 
ings are made till the whole field is ploughed. By this 

method there is no firm land” left below the earth of 'the 

furrow; and the earth that is turned towards the crown | 
being ſcattered, and not Jaid all in one place, the crown 

itſelf is not much raiſed above the reſt of the ridge. 

It may be obſerved likewiſe, that in caſting ridges, if 
care-is not taken, the furrow towards which the earth is 
thrown will be ſo filled up as to be improper for a drain. 
The plough enters the ridge near the furrow, and throws 
the earth towards it, turns to the right, and throws the 
earth from the oppoſite ſide towards it likewiſe; and then 
goes in the tract of the old furrow, betwixt the carths of 
the furrows made on each fide. This furrow, towards 
which'the earth is thrown, is ſometimes fo filled up as to | 
render it improper for a drain. We have ſhown how the 

earth around it is ploughed. The furrow which the plough 

makes going in the track of the old furrow, betwixt the 
earths of the furrows on each fide, is called a'gore-fur- 
row, , On the left fide, the plough having no mold- board, 
the looſe earth falls back into the furrow behind the plough, 
and fills it up, or at leaſt makes it unfit for a drain, which 

in wet land-is a great difadvantage. n 

But this may be prevented by proper care; the furrow 

may be made clean, and fit for a drain. The method of 

doing it is this: the plough enters about two feet from the 

turrow, and inſtead of turning to the other ſide, returns 

on the ſame ſide, turning — the earth, and then goes 

round again in the fame courſe; after this turns to che 

other ſide of the furrow, and does the ſame, goes twice 

round, By this the gore-furrow'is- made quite clean, and, 
like the crowns of ridges, formed at about two feet” dif- 
tance on each ſide. enn ! T3: u, 
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plough has gone. Beczuſe, by going acroſs the earths. of 
or urrows, the teeth of the harrow are apter to cateh- 
hold of the, roots, than if, it ſhould go in the ſame way 
Wit the Berg i 6 00, e eee ne get 
Though the harrow — 7 ſame part of, the roots. 
above grou Ws yet, common — other parts contihue 
below, which will grow if undiſtur bed. Thie makes it 
neceſſary for. perſons! to follow tha: harrows, and.gathet 
all the roots which they obſerve brought up, and carry 
them off | of the field, or burg | hem, Jail. Al gion, 
If harrowing does not a re up tha pas i (he 

coura e etation, by filling up the hollows, : and 

hereby Lab thern 25 thew pee. hem, the 
N On 10 account N e * ar. de- 
ſtroying root - Weeds,  exceptii ra ſpring:ploughing. 
when the land is ſoon ia be ployghed ks HH. For 
at this ſeaſon the drought is ſeldom, violent, and it has not 


time to e geſtruction of the zone ; nd there» 
fore Whatever the harrows bring aut, is ſo much der 


ſtro ed. In et n Walls nin bag! gilt 
The ute things that make harrowing improper ſor der 
e en make N for deflxogin 
 ſeed-weeds. The ſmoother, t Ae made, an 
the more effectually that the mold is broke, che ſeeds near 


te 
the ſurface are the more be the 


* . airy, and the ſap, 
n in er the more effectually retalned. Both 
theſe are nęceſſary to promote the yegetation ai the ſacdss 
and they muſt vegetate befare. th 1095 be,defiroyed.) But 
harrowing not only promotes, the vegetation af the ſeeds 
of weeds, but alſo deſtroys the, young plants when, ſpruag 
up; fo that one plqughing, if the ſeaſon is favourable, and 


ſoil allows, may be HON with ſeveral. harrowings, and 
thereby { fer cops of weeds deſtrayed.. E gary Oo 1 
I land riſes jo ard clods, the hacrow makes but little 
impreflion ; 05 aft beforg the clods are broken, the land 
is made fo irm, by the treading of the ; horſes, and be 
weight of the hartœws, as to render the work uſeleſe, and 
ſometimes deſtructive. Great care ould — 
taken to enen being brought to this ſitustion. 

If land once riſe in hard clods, it is. vain to expect to break 
them with the harrow, ſo as to cover the ſeed. Unloſs the 
ſeaſon is very wet, it will remaia in this ſituation through 
the ſummer, and afford but little. nouriſhment, for the crop. 
Sometimes it will remain in this ſituation after men have 
attempted to break the clods with alls. 


If the foil is Tight and f (carcely get too 


oil is and ſpungy, it can 
much harrowing; ſor the more tha it is 
comes the firmer, But if the ſoil is ſtiff, the. leſs barraw- 
ing it gets the better, if the 2 propoſed are anſwer- 
ed. T he effects of hartowing, are in this caſe contrary to 
thoſe of ploughing. Ploughing renders ſliff ſoil more ftee 
40d pet, 9h harrowing readers it ſtill more hem and 
olid. 3 1 b beet 
The ordinary way of harrowing after ſeed js ſawn, is 
firſt along the ridges, then acroſs, and then along again. 
If ridges are flat, they may be harrowed either along or 
acroſs ; and the work may be begun or ended either way. 
But if the 1 4 ate ſteep, it is improper to begin by bac- 
rowing acroſs, beeauſe thereby too much of the ſeed will 
be drawn into the furrows, If the ridges are ver ſteep, 
for the ſame reaſon, it is improper to harrow — a4 all. 
Fot another reaſon it is thought improper; to hartow acroſs 
ridges when the land has been ploughed immediately out. 
of lea or graſs, In ploughing this kind of land, che i 
is for the moſt part turned over. wholez ſo that-whenuthe 
goes acroſs, inlcad of roaring. the ſwards it j ape 4 
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ing, the earths of the furrows on both ſides are turned the | plied; by certain ſubſtanees called manures. 
fame way; and therefote the harrows, when drawn from | ſubſtances in ſuch a manner, 28 moſt effeually to promote 
the crown to the furrow,' are apt to take hold of the un- | vegetation, it is of hnpbrtance torknow:theiv natutes, 4 
the. ran rb thay operate. This is the mote neceſ- 
8 | Seele, ary, as, . witnout it, We cannot know how to apply che 
ing, che earths of the furrows on both ſides of the ridge be- | in, 4 42 G ey we, dungen ef ee 
„ Manures operate, by communicating to the ſoil with 
the furrow, are not in ſuch, danger of turning them back. wich e e bed, rOvw —— evan 
In ploughing lea, the earths of the furrows are ſometimes | tain; by communicating to it a power of atttactiag this 
urs de ce . Jenes pon Ne GS ben ell aide Seater plenyyi ſnowy abet heby enlatging the ve. 
thele |-getable paſture. which it v eontains; and by yi viog che 
vegetable food which it is already poſſeſſed ofs and ting 
lt. or n nor ove 961 gry 
1 4 ; Na ures ate ver N tent 4 4 ir atures. 8. 
are turned to the furtows, ſothey ſupport each other by their tham W N 7 — and ene by 
1 Amn back by the none of them that do not operate» in more ways than 
harrows . in going op from the fürrows to the crowns. , one. na, 
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1 nd |; Great Arran have ariſen from ſuppohngothat manures 
| land in tillage. less of advantage tO | operate only in one way. None have tbeemarendel with 

land in graſs, by prefling down mole- hills and mole- Tuns. Nee dene than, ſuppoſingi that they ſerve only to dwiſde 
1 fail, and. that tillage may be ſabſtituted in theit place, 

This is Mr. Tull's opinion; and is, ihdeed, the fundamen- 
ph prnciple.of his horſe: hoeing huſbandty :p: 
101 fore one changes the ordinary practice of agrirulture; 
adh important a point 26, banithing manures from his 
| Ide, the good effects: of which are ſd obyĩou he wut 
2 „ it che young plants after folie, Nalle pe certain, that the principle which determines him to ſo 
* ing, in the beginning ot winter, and immediately after rhe | LY A oe change, is itſe if well-founded, bark 5 1% 
pat 55 


When land js laid down in gfafs for hay, tolling, is of 
uſe in ſmnbething the ſuiface; and, when: ig down in 
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graſs. for paſture, it makes the graſs {t80}, ,or. tifſer, and 
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| | But: fuppoſing.we allow, wich Mr. Tul, bat cant i 
and breaks the clods, mote effeQually chan harrowing. ' | | the food ene ed dere not follow, that-tillsge 
When che fand is light and ſpungy the roller ſhould may ſupply the place of manures. It is certain, that every 
always be applied after ſeed is ſown; for it is ſcarcely] particle of earth which we obſerve, is not of the kind that 
poſſidle to make this land too frm. is the food of plants. Evety ſoil is a compoſition of diffe- 
It was obſerved, that, 60 deſtroy root-weeds, land | rent earths ; ſeveral; of which, it is obvious, are not of this 
ſhould be made rough, and raiſed in as large'pieces-as pol. king. 
{ible ; and that it ſhould be allowed to lie tor ſome time in] The great difference in ſoils equally. pulveriſed, is 2 
that fituation. Rolling, after. this, is of gieat uſe ; for, | plain and convincing: evidence of this. Now, let it be 
without it, if the weather continues dry, it will not be obſeryed, that the earth contained in dung is of this kind; 
poſſible to make the land fit for receiving another plough- it has already been food to plants, and therefore though all 
ee e 0e dt ER e | that is contained in the greateſt quantity of dung laid on at 
Alf the land.is ſoft below, and ſame hard clods upon. the! one time, is but ſmall in proportion to the quantity of ſoill 
ſurface, which the harrow does not break, rolling may be employed in vegetation, as Mr. Tull juſtly: obſerves; 
uſed with ſome advantage: for, beſides ſmoothing the ſur-| yet it may be conſiderable in proportion to the quantity 
face, it will bruiſe ſome of the clods ; and ſuch of them as] that is really the food or pabulum of plants. If the quan- 
are preſſed down, will be diſſolved by the natural fermen-| tity of earth contained in the quantity of dung'common!y 
tation of the ſoil, if in good heat. laid on at one time, is compared with the quantity of earth 
Sometimes in {tiff land, ploughed dry, after a former] contained in the richeſt crop, it will be found ſeveral times 
wer ploughing, or when, by any accident, it has been | larger; and therefore, by the laying on of this dung, food 
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much trod upon, the whole riſes in hard clods, which the is rovided for ſeveral good crops, 
harrows cannot break, ſo as to cover the ſeed. In this Beides, let it be obſerved, that the mechanical action of 
caſe rolling is of great uſe. It bruiſes ſome of the clods; the plough cannot ineteaſe the number of the particles by 
and, when followed by the break-harrow, theſe clods are which plants are nouriſhed; they are fo ſmall as not to 
raiſed: up and broken. Though rolling ſhould do no ſer- obſerved in water. Mr. Tull ſuppoſes, that they ate 35 
vice but ſmooth the ſurface, yet, on that account, it {mall as thoſe upon which the colour of bodies depends. 
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| ſhould be practiſed. For when the ſurface is ſmooth, the | Now, though pounding earth in a mortar may pethaPs wn 
i x corn may be cut down more expeditiouſly than when it is] ſomething; to increaſe them, yet the action of the ploug 

| rough and uneven. When graſs-ſeeds are ſown for hay, -it | can never be ſuppoſed to do it. The pl ough' can do no 

8 is abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth the ſurface: the roller is more than. open the ſoil, or enlarge the paſture of plants, 


woſt proper for this. Some uſe it before, and ſome after | and allow them to extend their roots in ſearch of their bout 
| ſowing. - When it is uſed before ſowing, the ſeed is more | but does not inereaſe the quantity of it; and therefore 1 
. | Eg lage cannot ſupply the place of dung, which not only op 


1 "ag 14 } 
i | ; Graſs-ſeeds muſt be ſown in ſuch a manner, as to lie | the ſoil by its fermentation; but alſo inereaſes the vegetad' 
| near the ſurface ; otherwiſe they will not vegetate. The | food by the earth which it contains <4 
1 making the land firm by rolling is therefore an advantage, | It may be further obſeryed, that the fermentation ra 4 
| V, dy h, the ſap is better preſerved ; and this does not ſo by dung continues for a conſiderable time; fe tba 


much damage to graſs as to corn, for the ſeveral kinds of | by ploughing, the ſail giaybe as completely ivided Su a 

at are commonly better forager ea. ite fermentation of dung, yet it will bot continen bing 
Bot:however all the operations of ploughing, harrowing, | after ſeed is ſown, the artificial paſture raiſed by p cup 

and rolling are performed, fomething will be ffill-want- | is continually-deereaſing while the erop is growing fung, 
ing to promote vegetation, and this want is effectually ſup- as the artificial paſture, raiſed by the fermentation © is 
to pull $9 a No Gp AEST: | n t i eee 2 2 ADL n e 3 
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ed, that ſome manures exhauſt land of its ve 
and do not reſtore it again when immediately 
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enlatging the vegetable paſture. *' ' 5 
Manures are commonly divided into claſſes.” Some 
divide them into natural and artificial; others divide them 
into the foſſil, the vegetable, and the animal; and treat of 
them in order, as belonging to each of theſe claſſes. 
The manures belonging to ſome of theſe claſſes, differ 
both in their nature and operation ftom thoſe in the other 
claſſes, Some of them likewiſe differ from others in the 
ſame claſs. The dividing them into claſſes, therefore, 
ſerves no purpoſe. All that is neceſſaty is, to treat of the 
different particulars which the farmer can command, with- 
out conſidering to what claſs they belong. £35,260 
The manures generally procured are dung, marles, aſhes, 
ſoot, ſea-weed, ſhells, 'fown vegetables, and water, 
To here are ſeveral other things that are very rich manures, 
ſuch as raps, leather, &c. But as theſe are to be procured: 
only in ſmall quantities, it is needleſs to treat of them 
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Dung is commonly uſed to ſignify not only the excre- 


ment of animals, 
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[in this ſtate of putrefaction that the Juices fat for the mural 
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egetaribn by inere ; the vegetable food. 


has the ſame effects upon land of all kinds, and in all 
ſituations tors 6 OS, vMBKr WH 4 ret? 143 ts Fg 


lt promotes vegetation by 'enlatyinig the 'paſture of 
plants,” it attrs tr bets rods the' al Rid "RV. and by 
raiſing a fermentation: with them, thereby ſeparates the 
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| particles of the ſoil with which it is mixed. Every far- 


mer knows the truth of this from experience. The land 
upon which dung is laid, though naturally Riff, becomes 
ſoft and mellow, and is more eafily ploughed than before. 
Dung, we have faid, enlarges che paſture of plants, by 
attracting acids, and fermenting with them. Theſe acids 
are in the ſoil and air. They are in the ſoil; for the ſoil 
produces acid plants. Chemiſts tell us, that the neutral 
ſalt found in foil is compounded of an alkaline falt, ſuch 
as is found in vegetahles, and an acid ſpirit. All alkalis 
are ſtrong attractors of acids, ſo that, in the proceſs of an 
experiment upon ſoil, perhaps it may be diffcuk to keep 


them ſeparate, though they may exiſt ſepatate in it. The 


acid plants prevent theſe from mixing; or, perhaps, have 
r veſſels to ſeparate them, than 
other plage hay. mn en nk; | 
But though there may be no acids in foil, excepting in 
the compound of neutral ſalts; yet there is no doubt, but 
they are in the air. Chemiſts' find this by innumerable 
experiments. Aſhes,” when expoſed to the air, produce 


but alſo all rotten vegetables, when uſed 

as manures. "4 | * i P05 ho aA 4 

Dung is the 

duced to a corrupted ſtate. Fhe ſtomach diſſolves the 

food of the animal, and reduces it to a ſtate of putrefac- 
; 3 
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air. The ſame-ſalt is producech by acids“ 


neutral ſalts; the application of acids has the ſamoe effects. 
| Any benen may obſerve a falt adhering to the lime of old 
walls; this ſalt is not in che lime, it is produced by the 

e®expert- 


Och 
ments might be mentioned, but theſe are ſufficient, 
| | Dung 


| Tail a power of attracting the ve | the a 
The earth which it contains, is of the abſorbent kind, 


WHE 


* Dung promotes vegetation, by communicating to the 
ble food from the air. 


and attracks all the other principles of the vegetable food ; 


and the ſalts Which it contains and produces, attract oils. 


le likewiſe promotes vegetation, by pre aring the vepe- 
table food for the nouriſhment 'of Habs. By the falts 


which it contains and pfoduces, it not only attradts oils, 5 
but alſo diſſolves them, and makes them capable of be- 
ing mixed with water. It is probable, that oil is à prin- 
cipal part of the food of every plant which we culti te in 
dent of which it is eaſieſt to 


our fields, at leaſt is the ingredien! bich it is eaſieſt to 
exhauft the ſoil, and which it is moſt difficult to reſtore to 


it again. To proportion to the quantity of oil contained in 
any plant, in proportion it robs the ſoif by which it is 
nouriſhed of its vegetable food. But the nature of oil 


[mult be. changed before it can enter the roots of plants. 
This change is made by ſalts; they diflulve it, and make 
DPM ge , PTn 
Though dung promotes vegetation in all theſe ways 
mentioned; yet, as there are other bodies, that are much 
ſtronger attractors of acids, by which many of its effects 


are produced; it is probable, that it principally operates 


by increaſing the food of plants. Its effects in diſſolving 
the vegetable food in the ſoil, muſt be very trifling. The 


falts which it contains and produces, having its own oils to d 
work upon, and being-along with them conveyed into the 
roots of 


ants, cannot operate with any violence upon 
the oils which the ſoil contains. This is confirmed by ex- 


perience, When the virtues of dung are exhauſted, the | Stra below the « and t! | 
N along with the dung, and thrown upon the dunghill. On 


ſoil is no poorer than before it was laid on. 
Some new improvers are pleaſed to ridicule the old 
farmers, becauſe they are ſo fond of dung; but none will 


do this who attentively conſider the virtues of it. Such 
other manures as can be obtained, are to be uſed ; and til- 


lage is carefully to be attended. to: but none of theſe are 
to ſuperſede the uſe of dung, which can be employed to fo 
great advantage. Eos en ee RR 
Though dung in general has all the qualities mentioned, 
yet there are ſome kinds of it poſſeſſed of ſome of theſe 
qualities in a higher degree than others, There are as 
many kinds of dung as thete are of animals, and in ſome 
reſpects they all differ one from another, 

The difference betwixt one kind of dung and another, 
is commonly ſuppoſed to ariſe from the different food of 
the animals. Green herbage, ſtraw, or hay, do not con- 
tain ſo much vegetable food in the ſame quantity as grain 
does. Hence it is ſuppoſed, that the dung-of cows is not 
ſo rich as that of horſes, nor the dung of horſes fo rich 


as that of fowls. | 


But this difference muſt partly ariſe likewiſe from 
the nature of the animals, if it is true, that the 
dung of horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, and geeſe, all dif- 
fer one from another, though fed upon the tame paſ- 
ture. Some animals digeſt their food more quickly 
than others. This makes a difference in the dung pro- 
duced by the ſame food. Some things are digeſted, and 
turned into a ſtate of corruption by ſome animals, that 
paſs through others ſound and undiſſolved. The matter 
then in the ſtomach that digeſts the food, muſt be dif- 
ferent in the different A 4 The dung muſt partake 
ſomething of the nature of this, which makes another 
difference in the dung produced by the ſame food. 


Some writers in agriculture treat of the dung of the 
different animals ſeparately. But it is needleſs to do this; 


for it requires more pains and expence to keep them ſepa- 
rate, and uſe each of them by itſelf, than all the advan- 


tages ariſing from this way, above the ordinary way, can 


* 


poſſibly amount to. r — 
The dung of fowls, particularly of pigeons, is an ex- 


ception to this, It is commonly uſed without any mix- 
ture, and it can be kept ſeparate from other dung without 


any trouble or expence. It is obſerved, with reſpect to it, 
that the effects of it are more violent, and ſooner over, 
than the effects of common dung. The effects of ſome 


other kinds of dung would perhaps be the ſame, if they 
were. uſed without any mixture, The pigeons dung, be- 
ing thoroughly corrupted, ſoon diſſolves, and becomes ve- 
getable food. But the ſtraw, with which the other kinds 


of dung ace commonly mixed, not being ſo thoroughly 
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corrupted, prevents the effects of them from being ſo vig: 


lent | and ſo ſoon over: | 3 3 
4418 way in which prone, ung operates, points out 
Wes ma f ould be applied W 8 very 


rich, 'and' its qualities oon exhauffed, a 


11 
en opc K VF 
ery mall quan. 
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tity of other dung. Tf care is not tak 


| 0 ſhould be, applied, in propo oh to 
will be deſtroyed by being too luxuris _ Pe 


15 
Which ie an afvantage for beit 
more equally, and manures A greate 


2 
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It is a cuſtom, in ſome places, to fold Heep and cattte, 
for the ſake of their dung; which, in th 


particular directions how ta do this in the maſt advantage- 
ous manner. But it is needleſs to conſider theſe, "The 
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ot bein conveye 


Dung is r Sie with vegetables, and allowed 
to lie for ſome time before it is uſed, 
Straw is-thrown' below the cattle, and this is carried out 


the dunghill is alſo thrown all the firaw that is left after 


* 


| ſerving other purpoſes, and all the refuſe of vegetables 


and animals, uſed in the farmer's family. 
In the management of dunghills, two things are always 
to be kept in vie: the promoting, putrefaction; and the 
preventing the e food from flying off into the air, 
| d away by water. The fran and other 
parts of uncorrupted vegetables, of which the dunghill is 
compounded, make it necefſary to keep the firſt in view; 
and the ſalts and oils, which by corruption are rendered 
volatile, and the water, which extracts the virtues of 
dung, make it neceſſary to keep the laſt in vier. 
Io promote piitrefaQtion, the ſituation of the dunghill 
ſhould be dry, and the dung laid together as thick as is 
convenient. Putrefaction, indeed, cannot be promoted 
without water: but the quantity that falls in rain, with 
the natural ſap of the dung, is ſufficient for this purpoſe. 
Too much water prevents that fermentation, which carries 
on the proceſs of putrefaction moſt quickly. This is con- 
firmed by experience. If there is any part of a dunghill 
ſoaked with water, it is obſerved that the ſtraw is quite 
found, while, in other parts that are dry, it is completely 
To promote putrefaction, the dung ſhould be laid thick 
together; thereby the heat is the ſooner generated, that 
produces the putrefaction; and thereby the natural ſap 5 
1 which prevents the dung from being 
u * . . CY YO, a . e : ; 
When the natural fap of the dung is exhaled, and the 
dung afterwards covered, the heat is in danger of riſing to 
ſuch a height, as to burn the dung. This muſt be care- 
fully guarded againft : for, when the dung is burned, its 
ſtrength is exhauſted, and it is rendered almoſt uſelebs 


4 


Dung, in this ſituation, is dry and white; the ploughmen 


call t fire - fanged. When thus burnt, it is found, from 
experience, that it has loſt almoſt all its virtues. To pre- 
vent the dung from being reduced to this ſituation, when 
it is carried out of the ſtable or byre, particularly if thele 13 
much ſtraw in it, it muſt not be laid in heaps wht 
makes it dry too faſt, but carefully ſpread thick (os. .9Þ 
top of the dunghill, This prevents the ſap from ik 
carried off by the wind, and thereby prevents the * 
from being raiſed to ſuch a height as to burn the dung. 
It may be obſerved, that, when graſs is cut F ar 
immediately ihrown into a heap, it beats, and 0115 


ſoon reduces the graſs to a ſtate of putrefachon. [0 — 
the graſs is for ſome time expoſed to the air, ans. oy but, 
tagether without being ſufficiently dry, it „ js 
inſtead of being ceduced 10 a ftate of pumeyl 


—— 
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ploughed in as ſoon as is poſſible, after it is laid upon 
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of, Jung, after.the,putretaction ig complet 
. het things, we erben 
make up the Salle part 1 10 remains, when dung 
what, We hat call 1 urne 
hed, it e all | 1 % But though chemiſta 
ſhould, make no ſuc 0 he is abſoluteſy neceſſary 
that the farmer th | 1 5 
to heat tõ ſuch a 4 8 1. © 
it is thereby greatl IL 1 IMG 
To, bannen S. egetable, = from. 95 Pater 
aways. 50 teign wat ». cepting, f 
N e U Lan the ſituatian: 
of the dunghs blitz ble, be high at the de! 
and hollow in, che Middle, When boreign water i is allowed 
to run into the dupghill, ihe fexmentation gig. not-canly | 
ſtopped, but, as it is often, neceſſary to allow the water 4 
paſſage from it, thereby m Qf;;the} vegetable food-is | 
conveyed away- When the bottom gef the) dunghill is 
uite level, 10 rain, which ſometimes falls in — 
owers, eaſily finds its. way off hut this is prevented hy 
makiog it high at the des, and hollow. i in the middle. 
The only way to prevent the e food from being 
exhaled oy the; ſun, or carried, uff: hy the wind, is to cover 
the dunghill. The. ier 25 dung would certainly be 
an advantage, if ' a p emecuted. If it was not 
for the additions th a are Jai Pan to it, earth would be 
very proper for this N perſons aſſert, that; 
by, covering the dunghill, 


air; and, it is the 


gore. the dung, the ralue:eb 


28111 1 35 Sf) al. &. 


more acr8al..poyriſhment, than, from 


the dunghill. contains in itſel 
vegetable food, and as its juices, che more it is putrefied, 


become the more, volatile, the vegetable food in it by bo- 
ing expoſed to the air, ioſtead of being increaſed, would 


be diminiſhed. 
would be an advantage. But the difficulty lies in exe- 


cuting this. nin 
Some propoſe to dig k large pit, lay the SIR with 


flags, build up. the fades with ſtones, and cover it with a Ii 


roof. This, it muſt be owned, will retain the juices, and 


promote corruption, as well as prevent the vegetable food 


2 1. 
when it isonly putre- | 


when gh ene | o 


being. conreyed | Y 


it it would loſe the the influence of the | (ame place, (lime iewaplied ularhy once in four er five 
air alone, they ſay, that makes it fit land ſeldom: — Wy 


nouriſhment for, vegetable! and, therefore, recommend 
the expoſing it, particularly te, the north and north · saſt; | ance of fallo 

| becauſe. the wind from. theſe paints: abs along with it | 
others. If thy me. adds Pacht wage g. nos only makes lahd exert 

dunghill contained no A food, hut what it received 


from the air, this digecti on bat own * 9 _ Ad þ 
gr jents: of 


Tbe covering the dunghill, thereforey | ſtan 
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e 3 ro rt; their a be obſerving, that the 
crops which — — land to produce, exhauſt it in a 

remarkable manner. It. is 4 certain fact, that land tho. 
roughly. imed,; may. (Bis e poorer condi- 
tion by cropping than land can be geduced to; that is not 
limed.. Ie is poſſible 10 reduce limed land al moſt. co u 4h 
mortuum ; and., che better and the oftener the!Jand 18 
ploughed, this is done the ſoomer. #, Ls RN | mba 


The othen opinian;js' ſupported:. by.obſervin; fo 


years; that the amy other wanure g that 
it js kept — — and, with-the aſſiſt· 
„ies very: good Erope;- (44. } 9/44, pit 
rvations, one is led to conclude, moe 


the noutiſnmant (af vegetables, hät alſo enriches it 55 
adds ta tha vegapable-food:, 6G 144 „ TINY A Hire * 79 61. 
An inquiry into the qualities-of, lime w ill; probadjyiltu- | 
firate this: mv A of 4 ul: © iy ing Ne. A 5 * 1 bk; AA 
Chemiſts tell us, chat lime bas the following/qualitie).-* 


It. is a. great diſſalver of all animal and vegetable fh. 


ces: it il a very heavy body: it is an attract af acid 


with theſe: jt.raifesa fermentation, and produces falt iu | 


From theſe. 


fit communicates. its. virtues to water unnd. V 


{ 


When theſe things ate conſidered, it Wilb appear, that 
ime promotes be: geipt in theſe ways following! +: 7: 
It communicates to. the ſoll a power of detracting che 


r 


vegetable ſdod ſtam the air. It the 
from being exhaled. But then it muſt be ſo expenſite, — —— . 


that few will he engaged to make trial, unleſs the benefits 


air and ſoil; theſe it converts into a neutra 
oils are altracted from. the air. This oper 


I ſalt; b mc ee 
18 


are more obvious than the aſſertions of the contrivers make confirmed by. the experience of thoſe 2 uſe. it as ma 


them: and, beſides the expence, it muſt likewiſe; be at- 
tended with inconveniencies. In ſome ;Gituations, it will 
be very difficult ta prevent, too much water from gettin 
into it; and as difficult to get the dung itſelf carried out? 

The method which we propoſed fot preventing the dung 


ſrom over- heating, will alſo, in a great meaſure, ſerye 


this purpoſe. The dung, when it comes from the. ſtable 


or byte, is mixed with ſtraw, which abſorbs the juices, 


and prevents them from fly ing off, till the Graw itſelf be 
gins to putrefy. 
upon the top of the qunghill, a ſmall ſurſace only being ex | v 
poſed to the air, and being covered before the ſtraw begins to 
puttefy, the juices, in a great meaſufe, are e A 
perſon, by the ſmell, is ſenſible that the juices of the 
dung ate not ſo volatile, when fuſt laid upan the dung 
hill, as aſter they have been covered for ne in: woody 
then expoſed to the i... ar HH 

Dung, expoſed to the aan and wind, or waſhed: 
rain, loſes its vegetable food z it ought, therefore, to be 


land. Some perſons aſſert, that hey have found from exe 
N that dung W works W 


When, in this ſituation, it is laid thick ing the roots of plants. It d 


g Lime enlarges the ure. By its weight' it 


g penetrates' the foil 3. and, by its fertnentation with acids} it 


ſeparates its particles. 1 Wee An! i 


This operation of lime is obvious to every perſon that 
views withiattention any land char is thoroughly" limed. Li 
appears ſoſt and mellow, and obviouſly i In a ſtate of 


atien. non bre wed Sw io Wegnick N 


Lime diſſolves the vegetable ſocd, and fle is: for enter 


iffolves all the animal 1 
egetable ſubſtances which it meets with in the foil, = 


— them ta vegetable food; and, by the falts' Avg 


it produces, it diſſolves all oily fubſtances'in thei ſoil; and” 
conveys theta into the roots of plants. We find from ex- 


E. that lime 1 nd — — 21 This it 
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„tab: or 


we 


5 


— = ma with acids; that it ebietly's 4c 


its 


nure once in ſour or fiue Tee dg f et dt alm 
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its power of promoting at; is confirmed by this | 


obſeryation;.,. Pte lime: of old walls which has been long 
expoſed to the ait and where this falt is alteady formed, is 
much more ſudden in its operations, vrhen laid 1. N. land, 
Gap quick-lime, ie 1h Nis 976 1 234 

It has — chat lime promotes „aden by 
communicating to the ſoil a power of attracting the 'vege- 
table food from the air by enlarging che vegetable paſ- 
ture, and by diſſolving the — food, and fitting it 
for entering the roots oft plants. It is-probable} thut ie 
ene laſt are the ways by which it chiefly operates. 

By this it exhauſts the land of its vegetable food. For 
it cannot be ſuꝑpaſed to attract from the air a ſufficient 
quantity of food for the nouriſhment of the eorops which | 
it enables the land on;-which it ĩs laid to carry ; and it con- 


1 


vent, as much as poſſible, the vegetable food 


ing 


* 


W E 


As lime, when laid « on in, lar 

| of its vegetable föbd, it is necella 
fuch other manures as h 
or the land fhould be managed in 


quantities, exhauſts land 
ry to ſupply this food by 
ave.it in greateſt t plenty; 
"ſuch : a manner as to pre- 
PP being ' 


exhauſted. La ery. few erops ot 


9 155 a bf land, after a, vl 
corn, into for poſture, is the moſt proper ke of do. 
this. Land, when” päſtured, has not 


food ſo mach Schade "as when! it carries © 


„* 4s 


— and prone 825 
It ĩs eech f farther to RR, FO as we e coming. 


tains none of this food- in itſelf. This is confirmed * by 
experience. If land upon which lime has been laid; is ex- 
hauſted by crops, the application of lime aſecond time has 
not the ſame effect as before; unleſs the vegetable food is 
ſupplied by duog, or the land allowed to reſt for ſome 
years, and have the vegetable food ſupplied by the air. 
Thus it appears, that lime from its nature muſt at 
both as a ſtimulus and a manure; while it makes the 
earth exert: itſelf. in the (nouriſhment of vegetables, in | 
ſome meaſure: alſo enriches: it, and adds to the vegetable 
food. . 11 Li. {+20 
In 2 lands, thedifſolviog ae! vegetable food, and 
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fitting it for entering the roots of plants, ma de moſt | 


beneficial: io others the communicating; the power of 
attracting the vegetable food from the air, may be moſt be- 
neficial. It will not be improper, therefore, icky an out 
how lime is to be applied, that ſo it may c anſwer 
the one or the other of theſe purpoſes.. 412 
In uncultivated-land, in which there is dung quantity 
of yegetable ſubſtance, lime ought to be uſed. chiefly as a 
ſtimulus; and when improved land needs à recruit of ve- 
getable food, it ought; chiefly: to be uſed ay a manure, 
. When lime is intended for a ſtimulus, a large quantity | 
ſhould be applied at once. For it takes a conſiderable quan- 


tity. -to.,diflolve roots, and the other wogetableaſubliances | 


in the land, and to I fermenta- 
tion. +. 46-28; He Sd n £391 
When lime: is Intetdad * a manure; 'a'ſtmall quantity 
applied at a time is ſufficient. It is probable,” that it re- 
quires only a ſmall quantity of lime to impregnate a large 
quantity of earth, and to communicate to it an abſorbent 
quality, in as high a degree as it is capable of receiving: 
and: it is certain, that it is in proportion to the abſor- 
— quality which it communicates, that the ſoil is en- 
riched. by it. This is not mere conjecture.” „It is certain, | 


rag a FO 


that, a ſmall quantity of lime will impregnate a'large q van- | 


tity. of water, and communicate to it all its virtues, and 
theſe in gs high a degree too as it is capable of receiving: 
it is not improbable, that it may operate in the ſame man- 
ner upon earth. If a ſmall quantity of lime commupi- 
cates an abſorbent quality to a large quantity of earth, but 
has not ſuch influence in diſſolving vegetable ſubſtanees, 
or in producing fermentation, it f follows, that the ſmaller 
the quantity is which is applied, it will operate the 
more as a manure; and the greater the ne Agen 
it will operate the more as a ſtimulus-. 5 
It is proper to obſerve likewiſe, that when lies: is ap- 
plied in ſmall quantities as a manure, it is neceſſary to re- 
peat; the application frequently; for it is probable, that the 
ſoil by adion loſes the, ablordent e which. the lime | 
communicates. {bt 7015 
Theſe things which: we havs uf Pays concerning the | 
operation of lime in ſmaller and larger quantities, are, in 
ſome meaſure, confirmed by experience. They are agree- 
able to the practice. in thoſe parts where lime is moſt uſed, 
When. barren land is to be. improved, it is laid on in large | 
quantities; and when it is applied to land already im- 
proved, it is laid, on in ſmall 1 and frequently 
once in three or faur years, . 
As lime operates by attraQing neids: Fes the air, the 
longer that it lies expoſed to the air before it is ploughed 
in, it will exert: itſelf the more quickly, and with the 
greater vialence. Some alledge, that this ſhould not be 
done in ſummer. For they ſay, that the ſun ads contrary 
to the air: as the air ſupplies the ſalt, the ſun exhales it, 


* 


* 
# 
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' 
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| monly bas a ftronger power of deſtroyin 


not only attract vils from the air, 


nicates its virtues to water, land incliniag to be wet, and 
from which the water has free acceſs away, is not proper 
for it: for the Water; in running off, carries along with t 
the virtues of the lime. 

There are a variety of marles, which! as commonly 1 re- 
1 to three ſorts: the clay, the ſtone, and the ſhell, | 

The firſt has its name from its ſimilitude, in appear: 
le to clay; the ſecond from Its Hardneſs, and ſunili- 
tude to'ftone ; and the third from the ſhells, with Which it 
is mixed, 'or rather of which it is compounded, 

The clay and ſtone marles are of the ſame nature 3 the 
hell marie is very different from both. This makes it 
neceſſary to treat of them ſeparately, 
' Maile of the ſtone and clay kinds promotes vegetation 
in'a 2 manner. It is probable, however, that it 
contains in itſelf few of the principles of which-the vege- 
| table food is compounded. Plants are not able to find their 
food in it. When in a bed below the ſurface, it refiſts the 
| entrance of water, like till or clay, When near the ſur- 
face, and turned up by the plough in great quantities, the 
| foit is little better than till, almoſt” quite barren. The 
method of its operation will be beſt known by inquiring in- 
to its qualities. F we 

It is obſerved, that boch the clay and fone marles har 
the following qualities. l 

When long expoſed to the air, or put into water, hey 
fall down into a powder: they are very heavy, bodies: the 
earth of which they are ebHpounded, is of the abſorbent 
kind: they are attractors of acids; with. them they raiſe a | 


{ fermentation, and produce ſalts. 


Tue only difference betwixt them is this: the clay 
marle is ſooner diffolved than the ſtone marle; and com- 
acids, and pro- 
ducing falts. Dr. Home ſays, that th * marle, which 
he egg deſtroyed a third more of acids than the ſtone 
'marie. 
| Theſe aikrles: "I to have much the ſame coalicie 
with lime; and, therefore, muſt operate . in the ſame 


. ved . 


They communicate to the ſoil a power of atiratling the 
vegetable food from the air, they enlarge the vegetable 
paſture; and they diſſolve the vegetable food that is in the 
ſoil, and prepare it for entering. the roots of plants. h 
| Theſe marles communicate to the ſoil a power of at- 
tracting the vegetable food from the air. The abſor- 
bent earth which they contain, and the ſalts which they 
produce, are ſtrong attractors of oils. 

It is obſerved, that they attract oils ſo ſtrongly, that te 
'are uſed by ſome to extract greaſy ſpots from cloaths- 
When laid upon land, they will therefore attract oil from 
the air, Which! is the! ingt lien t of the vegetable food moſt 


wanted. 


Theſe Mues enlarge . paſture of plants. They ler. 
ment with acids, and fall down into powder, when 
expoſed to the air, or put into water, | Theſe 20 
make them operate in ſeparating the particles abe 
with which they are mixed. bei : 

' Theſe marles alſo prepare the vegetable fobd for ing 
nouriſhment to pla::ts. * The ſalts which they. 1 7 

but alſo from the {03 


ble of being m 


diſſolve theſe oils, and render thein_capal the a 


with water; 5 and of: being conveyed by 3 it. 0 

b. plants. 
According to ſome, 

ter. This, if true, would make them operate 

ner different from lime. But this is uncertain. 

of which theſe marles are compoundedy is e 
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kiad; it cannot be long expoſed jo ths ür, without at- e eee nee ANT 
tracting gils; and, there ee e by the abſorbent quality which ir , & cbmmfum⸗ 


their original "compoſition, yet ſome marks of them Mmay | cates to the ſoil a power of uttraéting wis 00 Henk the 


appear upon tile. flair. It enlarges the paſture of plants, b its ſcreing with 
Pfbeſßs males are long im diſſolving. L. rge pieces of | water; and 15 ſermentation which * 60caſiths Fatſd it 
the ſtone matle ate ſeen fometimes undiſſol ved, fix of ſeven | prepares the vegetable food for entering the roots" of pfantbz 
years after it has been laid upon land. This makes it ne- by the ſaks it produces in fermentation. {4 crops Mo 'v 94385 
deſſary to ppl a vety large quantity of them, otherwiſe | ,, It. will not he/improper-to atgend'to'the effects of theſe 
their effects will not he Kno uin. different operations. The ci) cating Veßetadle od 
As the quantity of marles applied is very great in pro- immediately to the ſoil, and csmmunieating to ft à po We 
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portion to the quantity of lime, land, when manured with | of attracting this food from the air have the fine effects. 
marle, muſt have a ſtronger, power of attractin the vege- | By both theſe operations the vegetable food is inctebſec : 
table food from the air; and therefore the marle ſhould be | : The enlarging the paſture of plante, and fitting the ve. 
preferred,” When it can be as eaſily obtained. .  |getable food for entering their Tobtsg have alſo che faine 
As the eatth of theſe mlatles is of the abſorbent kind; as. effects. By both the vegetable focd is dimiciftied. Ik ig 
a great quantity of it is applied at one time; and as it is obvious, that, by theſe operations, platte ate afſiſted in EX? 
long in diffolving, it muſt be many years before its opera- tracting this food from the ſoil ! Us 
tion ceaſes; and, if the land is batten, the nature of it | The oils which it contains, it is probable, are ſ6vri exe 
will be changed, and ever after, by the ſame kind of dref- | hauſted: hayin a ſtrotig power of attractin acids,” and 
ſings it received before, will continue to carry better crops, forming ſalts, it is natural to ſuppoſe that t efe' falts' do 
In this reſpect alfo it is preferable to lime. This advantage, | more'than work upon its own oils : they will alſo attract 
however, depends, in a great.meaſure, upon the nature of | and diſſolve the oils which they meet with in the foil; and 
the ſoil,” If the ſoil is ſoft and ſpungy, and has not a firm | would exhadſt it of the vegetable food which it contains,” 
bottom, the marle, by its weight, will, by degrees, pene- | was it not for the ſtrong abſorbent quality which ze Coffe 
trate, like lime, beyond the teach 1 the plough; and, | municates. This quality, it is probable, remains after the 
therefore, mult leave the ſoil no bettet than it found it. | operation of the ſalts is over; and thus, upon the whole, 
Although, in ſome reſpects, theſe matles ſeem prefer - the ſoil. is rather bettered by it. 
able to lime, yet we are to conſider, that their principal | We had occaſion to ſnow, that the difference berwixe 
operation is the ſame with that of lie; which is enlarg- poor and rich ſoil conſiſteth in the different powers Gf ue- 
ing the paſture of plants, and fitting the vegetable food for | traction, , As this marle bas fo ſtrong an abforbent Nag 
entering their roots. When land, therefore, manuted with if it is applied in large quantities, and frequemtiy repeated,” 
them, is exhauſted by crops, it cannot receive much bene- | it is poſſible that it may communicate ſuch af attruëtive 
fit from them a ſecond time, if immediately applied, This | power to the foil, as to enrich it in a very hi h degfee;"fo' 
is confirmed, it is ſaid, by expetience. It is obſerved, that | as to need no further manuring, but by'proper tülnage may 
marle, when applied a ſecond time to land exhauſted by] be made to atttact ſrom the aif in the winter ſerſon foch u 
crops, has not the ſame effect as when firſt, applied. quantity of vegetable food r is ſufficient to noufiftt a cdp 
As marle operates in the ſame manner as lime, it follows | in ſumm er. 6 4112109299 ; 
| likewiſe, that limed land exhauſted by crops, can receive] As this kind of marle does not exhauſt land of its vege- 
little benefit from the application of marle ; and that marl- | table food, as the other matles, or g lime do, it may de Ap. 
ed land, exhauſted by crops, can receive little benefit from | plied to land exhauſted by them; on it may be'tepeited.” As 


* 
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5 it diſſolves ſooner than the other marles, its effects will be 
the proper manure after it is dung, which contains this |, more ſudden, and as it does not diffolve fo ſoon as dung, 
food in the greateſt plenty. e. i its effects will not be ſo ſoon ort. 
It was obſerved, that marle operates chiefly by attraQing A late author ſuppoſes, that the marle found below mos 
oils and acids from the air; the longer, therefore, that it |.is compounded of earth and - the alkaline ſultd of fbtten 
lies upon land, expoſed to the influence of the air, the more Wood. He explains in what manner he imagines it is 
quickly it will operate. Z Ikéformed. If there is a marle compounded of theſe" ingre 
The difference betwixt the clay and ſtone marles was | dients, it is different from any of the marles that have been 
ſaid to conſiſt in this: that the clay marle diſſolves ſooner, | mentioned. However, it will operate much in the ume 
and has a ſtronger power to deſtroy acids and produce ſalts. manner. It will communicate a power to the ſoil öf at” 
This kind is therefore preferable, as a Jeſs quantity will trading the vegetable food from the air; it will enlarge | 
produce the ſame effects. If Dr. Home's experiments are | the paſture of plants, and it will prepare thè vegetable fo: - 
to be dependrd upon, or rather, if all clay and ſtone marles | for entering their r e i pong ef e: 
have the ſame powers with thoſe which he made his expe- | As it contains à large proportion of falt, its effects Will“ 
riments with, then four cart-load of the clay marle is equal | be ſudden and violent. It is not propet therefore that 4 
to five of the ſtone. | | . | | $4 hs ev mg, great quantity of it ſhould be applied: eo te) hut 300 1 
_ What was faid of lime, with reſpect to the application | As its effects are ſudden and violent; it cannot be 'ex- 
of it in ſmaller and larger quantities, may likewiſe be ſaid | peRed that they will lat long. It is probable that they 
of marſe, When barren land is to be improved, the matle] will be ſoon over after it is entirely diſſol vel!!! 
{hou} be laid on in large quantities : but when. land is in], The falts which it contains; will make ir operate thiefly | 
good order, the applying a fifth or ſixth part of the quan- | in diſſolving the vegetable food itt the ſoil, and fictinitfor! 
tity commonly uſed, once in fix or ſeven years,, may have | entering the roots of plants.” By this it will -exhaoſt the 
very good effects, e. i |ſoil, if care is not taken to prevent it, by the application of 
Shell marle is very different in its nature from the other dung, or turning the land from tillage into grafs for paſture | 
two. It is commonly claſſed among the animal manures.. There is another kind of marle that goes under the" 
Ic does not diſſolve with water, as the other matles do.] name of ſhell marle, and in ſome parts of the'country* | 


the application of lime. As it exhauſts the vegetable food, 


— 


** 


It ſucks ir up, and ſwells with it; like a ſpunge. It is a] found in great plenty. It ſeems to be almoſt wholly Rute 
much ſtronger attraQtor of acids than they. r. Home and it operates in the ſame manner; + SV e . EULER SITE Dees 
fays, that it takes fix times more of acids to ſatutate it than] Aſhes contain a large proportion of ſalt; they attract 145 
any of the other matles which he hat met with. But the acids more violently than any other thing 15 yet known, © 
ereatett difference betwixt the ſhell marle and the other] but they ſoon loſe their vittuee. Firs W tele 
marles confifts in this. The ſhell marle contains oils... It] The effects of aſhes will then be of the ſame kind'with © 
5 uncertain whether the other marles contain any oils; |. lime. But as aſhes contain ſalt,” theit Operation will be 
but this kind, it is ſaid, contains them in geeat plenty. more ſudden; as they. attract acids with Breater violence. 

This marte, it would fee, from the qualities which it] and ſooner loſe their vittüe; chtir'dperation will de more 
polleſtes, promotes Vegetation in all the different ways. It violent, and ſooner over. FPbis is cunffrmed by enpeti- 
Acteaſes he food of 8 775 it communicates to the ſoil a (any - The firſt Lrop after: land is mativred wü allles ig!” © 
power of at:ratting this food from the air ; it enlarges the commonly very luxüriant; and the .eecnd crop Exhauſts * 
e and it prepates the vegetable ſood for dene the whole of their wirtues. „inc; N n 1 „ r 
PVC I. As the effects of aſhes üre ſudden und violetit, chey 

It increaſes the food of plante by the oils. which it con- ſhould be applied in very {mall quantities; and as ache 

| rate 


rate io the ſame way with lime, they ſhould not be applied 
to land. exhauſted by lime or marle ; ſhould not be followed 
by theſe, nor repeated. 3 55 
Turf is compoſed chiefly of vegetables; that which re- 
mains then after burning, muſt be of the ſame nature with 
aſhes. To theſe 8 communicated to the ſoil is 
chiefly owing. It is found from experience, that in pro- 
portion to the number of xoots contained in the turf the 
burning turns out to advantage; and therefore land, 
with a tough ſward of . graſs. upon it, is recommended. 
as the kind moſt proper for being improved in this 
manner... SEXES PRICES e OT 
The heat which part; of. the ſoil receives from burning 
the heaps of turf. is ſuppoſed to contribute to its fertility : 
but thig can have little influence except to deſtroy any 
ſeeds or roots of weeds that may be in the land. 
In burning the turf, care muſt, be taken to cover the 
beaps in ſuch a manner as to prevent the fire from break - 
ing out into flame. Where this happens, it is obſerved, 
that the aſhes loſe, part of their virtue, and that the parts 
of the field manured by them are not ſo much enriched as 
the other parts are by the heaps of turf that are burned 
without flame. It is natural to think, that the earth of 
the turf, when properly piled up, will retain the oils of 
the vegetables, and prevent them from aſcending into the 
,, 7 ie os ho een 
This makes ſome difference betwixt the manuring by 
burning and the manuring by aſhes. However, as the 
oils contained in burned turf. are in very ſmall quantities, 
we may well ſuppoſe that they will ſoon be exhauſted by 
the. ſalts ; and therefore, though the effects of burning 
may be more violent, yet will be equally ſudden, and as 
ſoon-aven. ð˙· oc on BRL ads od wy 
To prevent burnt land from being exhauſted, one crop 
only, or two at moſt, ſhould be taken, and then turned 
into graſs for paſture. If a little dung is added after the 
firſt crop, its fertility will be the longer preferved. _ 
Soot cannot be procured in ſuch large quantities as to be 
uſed by itſelf, excepting in the neighbourhood of large 
cities; it -is. needleſs therefore to inſiſt much upon it. 
It contains oil, ſalt, and earth. Theſe, it ſeems, are 


9 


compounded in ſuch a manner as to be ready to be con- | 
veyed into the roots of plants by water. For the effects 


of ſoot, when. ſpread upon the ſurface, are diſcovered im- 
mediately after the firſt rain. It promotes vegetation in 
the ſame manner as dung, or ſhell marle. It increaſes the 
food of plants by the ingredients of the vegetable food 
which it contains. It enlarges the paſture of plants, ena- 
ables the ſoil to attract the vegetable food from the air, and 
prepares it for entering the roots of plants by the ſalt that 
it contains, which is of the alkaline kind, attracts and fer- 
ments with acids, and attracts and diſſolves oils. 


As it contains great plenty of vegetable food, and as its | 


effects are ſudden, it muſt be laid on in very ſmall quanti- 
ties. Sowing it in the ſpring on winter corn or graſs, 
ſeems to be the moſt proper way of uſing it. 


When the quantity laid on is but ſmall, and its effects 
ſudden, it cannot be ſuppoſed to laſt long. Its virtues are 


commonly exhauſted by one crop. . . _ 

When its effects are over, the ſoil is left in the fame 
fituation' as. before it was laid: on, not exhauſted of its ve- 
. getable food, as by lime or aſhes ;. and therefore it may 
be repeated; or it may be followed by theſe manures, as it 
. very proper to be applied to land that is exhauſted by 
them, | | 
All the plants that grow upon the rocks within reach 
of the ſea, are good manures. Thoſe that grow upon the 
rocks that are almoſt always covered by the water, are the 
richeſt, | | | 


Some kinds of ſea-weed are burnt for kelp. This, it 1, | 


thought, turns out to greater advantage than ufing them 
ag manutres. The beſt kinds for manures cannot be reach- 
ed, as their roots are almoſt always below water; but they 
are. frequently driven on ſhore by the ſea. A conſiderable 
quantity of them may always be expected on the ſhore in 
the neighbourhood of the rocks, where they grow, when 
a ſpring-tide, heavy rain, and a high leg ſea all hap- 
pen at the ſame time. The ſpring- tide expoſes their roots 
to the air, the freſh water falling in rain looſes the roots, 
and the high ſwelling ſea tears them up. Sometimes the 


tide carries them to a conſiderable diſtance. 


9 » 


| Puſt promote vegetation therefore 


| They are of a ſoft pulpy nature, eakily diſſolve, and 


” 


ſoon putrefy ; and they contain oil, ſalt, and earth, They 
ft pron in the ſame manner az 
dung or ſoot. N > 

Their effects are ſooner, over than thoſe of dung mixed 


with vegetables from a dunghill ; for they ſooner diſſolve 


and ſooner putrefy. 1 1 

They may be applied to ſoil in any Gtuation, and are 

very proper for land that is exhauſted by lime ot aſhes, 
Whea their effects are over, the land is in no worſe a 

ſituation than before they were applied, and any kind of 

manure may be Loolied ahi them. we Ne 

The oftener they ate applied, the land becomes the 


richer ; for the earth of which they are compounded, is 
of the abſorbent kind. This is confirmed by experience: 
The land near the ſhores, where theſe ſea-weeds are in 
greateſt plenty, and haye been long uſed as manures, are 


amongſt the richeſt in Scotland, and have been kept al. 


moſt conſtantly in tillage. . _ DO pos the 
They are preferable to dung in this reſpect, that they 
do not produce ſuch a quantity of weeds, Every perſon 
A ſeo theſe manures, knows, that weeds do not 
appear in ſuch plenty upon land manured with ſea: weed, 
as upon land manured with dung. This ſeems to confirm 
the opinion of thoſe, who aſſert, that the great quantity 
of weeds that appear upon dunged land, are produced by 
leeds mixed with the dung. But it is ſubmitted, whether 
this difference is not owing to the great quantity of ſalis 
contained in the ſea- weed and applied with it, which at 
firſt deſtroys ſome of the ſeeds and roots of weeds. Salt, 
applied in too large a quantity, is undoubtedly a poiſon to 
many plants. According to Mr. Tull's experiments, a 
ſmall quantity of ſalt water deſtroyed a plant of mint. It 
is obſerved likewiſe, when any graſs upon the ſhore is over- 
flowed by a ſpring-tide, .it withers away in a few days, and 
| does not recover till it gets a plentiful ſhower. Then in- 
deed, by the freſhneſs, of its verdure, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the graſs that was not overflowed by the ſalt water. 
That it is the ſalt in the water that deſtroys the plants, is 
obvious: for the ſame quantity of freſh water would have 
had no ſuch effect. And.it is probable, that the oils at- 
tracted by the ſalts, and carried down by the rain, is the 
caute of , ß as at han 
In many places, particularly near the ſea-ſhore, broken 
ſhells are found in beds. Theſe are uſed by ſome as a ma- 
'Nure. 1 rs bie n 
They ferment with acids, and, like other animal ſub- 
ſtances, contain oil, ſalt, and earth. The oil and ſalt are 
not in great quantities in proportion to the earth, and the7 
take a ang time in diſſolvnn g 4, 
Their operation muſt be of the ſame kind wich that of 


ſbell marle, but ſlower and weaker, 


They make ſome addition to the vegetable food by the 
ingredients of this food of which they are compounded. 
They communicate to the ſoil a power of attracting this 


food from the air; and they diſſolve it by the ſalts which 


they contain and produce. And they increaſe the paſture 
of plants by their fermentation. Jo 
| They operate chiefly. by enlarging the paſture of plants, 
and. preparing the vegetable food for entering their roots. 
They are fo long in diſſolying, that the quantity of oil. 
communicated in a ſeaſon muſt be ſmall in proportion to 
the ſalts which they produce. Though theſe are theit prin- 
cipal operations, yet in them they are inferior to lime, 
marles, or aſhes. 2 „„ TAE SOT 
As they take a long time to diſſolve, and do not ob 
quickly, it is neceſſary to apply them in large quantities 
For without this their operations will ſcaicely be per 

e s, 
For the ſame reaſon it may be expected they wi > p% 
tinue for a conſiderable time. They will continue © 75 
ſhells are wholly diſſolved, and all their oils exhauſted in 
Wee Lol rr gt 2 ao a te 
1 * they operate chiefly by enlarging the 7 0 
plants, and fitting the vegetable food for of it, 
roots ; they will in ſome, degree exhauſt the 45g, do, 
vegetable food, though not to much as ling ig. It is 

as they Seck eee ben * to 5 e 45 * 8 

ot proper therefore to apply them after ine ſpes aſtet 
6 3 immediately, or apply lime and albes alte 5 
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If they are taken up ſrom below the ſurface, as muſt 
happen moſt commonly, it is proper to allow them to lie 
ſome time expoſed to the air before they are ploughed 
down. This will not only aſſiſt their fermentation, but 
will alſo promote their putrefactio . 

As lime, when mixed with them, takes a very ſtrong. 
band, it is probable, that the mixing them together in the 
application may in ſome caſes produce very good effects. 

It is a practice in ſome places to ſow turnip, buck-wheat, 
peaſe, &c, on land; and when grown up, to plough them 
down for manures. | es meds: Wea TAGS 

Theſe may be called vegetables in an entire ſtate, to 
diſtinguiſh them from dung made of putrefied vegetables ; 

though no vegetable can be a manure till it is putrefied. 
As theſe vegetables receive their food from the ſoil on 
which they grow, it is natural to think, that when, 
ploughed down, they do no more than reſtore what they 
have taken ; and therefore, that by this operation land 
cannot be rendered more fertile than before; at leaft, can- 
not communicate ſuch a quantity of vegetable food to it 
as may be done by frequent ploughings. For the vegeta- 


bles, though ploughed down, are not all preſerved; a part | 


of them being uncovered, is blown away by the winds. 
Beſides, the plants while growing cover the ſurface, and 
prevent the vegetable food in the air from entering the ſoil. 
Whereas, when land is frequently ploughed, none of its 
vegetable food is exhauſted, and it is expoſed to receive all 
the benefits from the influence of the air. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, ſome aſſert from experience, that a crop of 
ſuch vegetables as thoſe mentioned, ploughed down, ren- 
der land more fertile than frequent ploughings without the 
application of manure.  _ 11 


To account for this upon the principles eſtabliſhed, let 
the following things be confidered, V 

The ſoil, manured by ploughing down a crop of vege. 
tables, receives all the vegetable food contained in the ſeed 
ſown. This quantity in peaſe and buck-wheat is not very 


much as there is in a whole ſtalk after the ſeed is fully 
ripened. It is obſerved, that plants, when cut green, 
exhauſt land of its vegetable food, but in a very ſmall 
degree to what they do when allowed to carry ſeed, _ 
Some of the plants mentioned puſh down their roots 
below the reach of the plough, and bring up the vegetable 
food lodged there to the ſurface. Peaſe, turnip, clover, 
and other plants puſh down their. roots very far; and 
whatever vegetable food they find, is ſucked up; and 
when they are ploughed down, this vegetable food is 
| lodged near the ſurface, and thereby the quantity within 
the paſture of ſome other plants, ſuch as wheat and bar- 
ley, is increaſed, A late author makes a calculation of 
the quantity of vegetable food which clover in this man- 
ner communicates to land, and repreſents it. as very conſi- 
derable. In few places the ſoil is ſo deep as to have the 
vegetable food in great plenty beyond the reach of the 
plough ; and therefore it is probable, that this author, 
in his calculation, makes the quantity of this food brought 
near the ſurface by clover much greater than it really is. 
However, it is certain, that as plants puſh down their 
boots below the reach of the plough, they there find nou- 
riſhment, which is communicated to their ſtems and 
leaves; and therefore, when theſe are ploughed down, 
the quantity of vegetable food near the ſurface is in- 
creaſed, | ** 5 
The covering of the ſurface ſeems to be an advantage; 
r thereby the air in the ſoil, not having a free commu- 
cation with the external air, becomes putrefied, by which 
a fermentation is raiſed, and the vegetable paſture en- 
arged. Whatever is the cauſe of this fermentation, the 
act itſelf is obvious. Every farmer knows, that when 
the ſoil has been covered for a conſiderable time by a ſtrong 
crop of peaſe, or any other kind of corn laid down, and 
what is commonly called looming, though naturally hard 
and ſtiff, becomes mellow, ſoft, and free, and obviouſly 
in a ſtate of fermentation, It is probable, that this is oc- 
caſioned by the corruption of the air, or of. the water, 
which the covering of the ſurface prevents from being 
exhaled. $5 | 85 Cs 
* theſe things it may be added, that it is not impoſſi- 
'© but the plants when growing may ſuck in the vegeta- 


ble food from the air in as great plenty as the ſoil would 
57 e 
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conſiderable. 


as moderns, that Wheat will grow in almoſt any 


the ground by froſts. | 
inconſiderable. The quantity in one grain is probably as | 


have done, though there had been no plants growing upon 
it. If plants have this faculty, conſidering what an im- 
menſe ſurface is expoſed by them to the influence of the 
air, the quantity of vegetable food acquired cannot be in- 
Having thus conſidered: the effects of ploughing, har- 
rowing, rolling, and manuring land, in order to produce 
a large crop of wheat, we ſhall now proceed to the culti- 
vation of the uſeful ſpecies of grauiui n. 
It has been very juſtly obſerved: by the ancients, as well 
part of 
the world, and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſſary to 
mankind, ſo it is the moſt general, and the moſt fruitful. 
It thrives not only in temperate elimates, but alſo in very 
hot, and very cold regions; and, when ſown in places 
where it never grew-ſpontaneouſly; ſucceeds as well as 
where it has been always common. The ſucceſs of our 
crops of wheat in America plainly prove this: and in 
Peru and Chili in particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced it there, it now: 
duces as large crops as in moſt parts of Europe. -/. - 
Wheat ſhould be ſowed in autumn, and always when 
the ground is moiſt, - In the downs of Hampſhire, Wilt- 
ſhire, and Dorſetſhire, farmers begin to ſow their wheat 
in Auguſt, if any rain has fallen, and even employ their 
people to ſow one place, while they reap another, if wet 
weather interrupts-them in their harveſt: for if the corn is 
not forward in autumn, ſo as to cover the ground before 
winter, it ſeldom does well on thoſe high dry lands, eſpe- 
cially if the enſuing ſpring prove likewiſe dry. In low 


ſtrong lands, ſome huſbandmen think they are in good ſea- 


ſon, if they get their wheat into the ground by the middle 
of November; nay, it ſometimes is Chriſtmas, or even 


later, before all their wheat is ſown. But this late ſown: 
wheat, beſides being apt to run too much to ſtraw, eſpe- 


cially if the ſpring be moiſt, is liable to be thrown out of 


In general, all wheat ſucceeds beſt upon firong ſoils, 


eſpecially if they have been well drained, ſo that the corn 


lies ay + but as ſome ſorts of this grain thrive. better in 
ſome ſoils than in others, it might redound to the public 
welfare if more particular obſervations were judiciouſly 


made, in regard to each kind, than have hitherto been. 


The white egg-ſhell wheat is reckoned beſt for light lands, 
and to ſow: with rye for meſlin 3 becauſe it ripens ſooneſt. 
It ſhould alſo be the earlieſt in the ground. This ſpecies 
is much ſown in Eſſex, upon their hazely brick-earths, or 
loams ; as the red-wheat, and the Poland bearded: wheat 


alſo is there, and in Hertfordſhire upon ſtiff yellow clays. 


The white Poland, or pole-rivet wheat has not a hollow 
ſtraw, and therefore is not ſo ſubject to lodge as other corn 
that has. This kind is particularly fit for lands where the 


crop is apt to run much to ſtraw. 


In Oxfordſhire, they have a ſort of wheat which they 
call long coned-wheat, and reckon the beſt for rank clays. 
Its ſtraw not being hollow, it is the leſs liable to lodge, 
and farmers obſerve that it is the leaſt apt to be mildewed, 
or be eaten by birds, from which. laſt it is greatly guarded 
by its long rough awns; but the flour of it is ſomewhat 


' coarſe. + Their white kind of red eared wheat has a white 


ear and a red grain, and is a very good ſort for clayey land. 
It yields a good crop, and ſeldom ſmuts. = 

In Staffordſhire, they reckon the red Lammas or bearded 
wheat the beſt for cold lands or ſtiff clays. $i 

In Berkſhire is a wheat called pendulum-wheat, from 
the hanging of its ear, much like the cone- wheat. 

In Northamptonſhire, they have a ſort of wheat with a 
white ſtraw and reddiſh ear and grain; much commended 
for the plumpneſs and largeneſs of the grain, and the ſtrength 
of the ſtraw, which prevents its being ſubject to lodge; 
nor is it apt to be eaten by birds. They have alſo a red 
eared bearded wheat, and a fort of pollard or duck-bill 
wheat, as it is called, known in Suſſex by the name of 
fuller's wheat, which has fo cloſe and thick a huſk, that 
the birds never injure it. Mr. Miller obſerves that this 
ſort of wheat grows very tall, and, if it be ſown too 
thick, is very apt to be lodged by rain and wind ; for that 
its ears are large and heavy, and incline on one fide as 
the grain increaſes in weight; but that, if its roots are at 


a proper diſtance from each other, it will tiller greatly and 


have ſtrong ſtalks, and that the grain of this wheat yields 
81 more 
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more flour in proportion than that of any other ſort. The 
awns of this wheat always drop off when the grain is full 
Smyrna wheat, commonly called many-eared wheat, 
becauſe ſeveral leſſer or collateral ears grow around the 
bottom of the main ear, which is very large in its ſtate of 
perfection, requires more. nouriſhment than the common 
huſbandry. in the large way can give it, and therefore is 
not cultivated by our farmers: but it would; probably, do 
extremely well in the hotſe - hoeing huſbandry, where the 
quantity of food can be enlarged almoſt at pleaſute. For 
the fare reaſon maiz, commonly called Tufky or Indian 
cor is fitteſt for this lat huſbandry. See Mainz. 


Some gentlemen have been curious enditgh to procure | M ed is m 
y | ground, than upon that whi 


their. ſeed wheat from Sicily, and it has ſucceeded ver 
well as ts the growth: but the grain of this ſpecies has 
proved tho hard fort our Engliſh mills to grind. | 
The brſt time for ſowing wheat is about the beginning 
of September; eſpecially if any rain has fallen; a eircum- 
ſtance ſo eflential, that, if the earth be very dry, the 
farmer had better ſtay till friendly ſhowers have moiſtened 
his ſoil; than put his corn in ground where it will not 
grow before it has been wet, let the time be every fo long. 
Mr. Mortimer ſays he has known wheat 'to be ſo muſtied 
and ſpoiled by laying long in the ground, before rain came, 
that it has never grown at all: to which he adds, that he 
has likewiſe ſeen' very goodicrops of wheat from ſeed ſown 
in July. At all events, the huſbandman ſhould certainly 
have his wheat ſowing finiſhed by the middle of October. 
Whoever neglect this, ſhews in fo doing, a want of pro- 
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ſhall have no crop if the ground is not covered with the 
blades of corn by the fpring : whereas, if they would have 
patience to wait til] the plants put out all their ſtems, the 

would 'be' amply convinced of the contrary. Every one 
muſt have obſerved in places where foot - paths are made 
through corn fields, that, by the ſide of. thoſe paths 
Where the corn is thin, and has been trodden down in 
the winter and ſpring, the plants have ſtood ere when 
moſt of the corn in the ſame field has been laid flat upon 

the ground; an advantage which can proceed from no 
other cauſe, than that their ſtalks are ſtronger from their 
having more room: for thoſe of the other plants are drawn 
up tall and ſlender by 1 | 


being too cloſe together. 
Mote ſeed is common x 


y ſowed upon new broke u 

| t which has been longer in tillage, 
From half an inch to three inches is the uſual depth at 
Wich wheat is plarited, according to the nature of the 
ſoil; the Riffeſt lands fe uiring the ſhalloweſt ſowing, as 
was before obſerved. The general cuſtom is, to ſow it 
under futrow, which is certainly moſt adviſeable if the ſoil 
be ſhallow, to prevent the plants being thre 
| winter's froſts, or theit roots bein 
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per c&conomy in his affairs; and will have cauſe to repent 
the delay. %%Cͤ Ye ONT TTY Ort Tg 
Early ſowings require leſs ſeed than late ones, becauſe 
the plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength to reſiſt 
the: winter's cold. More ſeed ſhould always be allowed 
fur poor:lands. than for rich, becauſe a greater number of 
plants will periſh on the former, Rich lands, ſowed early, 
require the ſeaſt ſeed of aux. 8 
Another circumſtance which the huſbandman ſhould' 
- carefully attend to in ſowing, is that his eſtimate of ſeed 
be formed, not from the capacity of arſy particular mea- 
ſute, but from the number of grains which that meaſure 
will contain; becauſe the grains of ſome growths of wheat 
are much larger than thoſe from off other lands, though 
of the ſame ſpecies, and perhaps equally good!. By not 
conſidering this, the ground' will of courſe frequently be 
ſown too. thick, or too thin: though I believe farmers 
are ſeldom apt to run into this laſt extreme. That the 
too often commit the former error, ſo manifeſtly contrary 
to their intereſt in every reſpect, is demonſtrated by rea- 
fon, and by daily experience :—but neither of theſe is ſuffi- 
cient to make them deviate from the beaten tract. Inſtead 
of the ufual allowance of three buſhels of ſeed wheat to an 
acre of land, repeated trials have ſhewn that half that quan- 
tity is generally more than ſufficent: conſequently a great 
deal of corn is actually thrown away; for the expence of 
purchaſing ſeed, which moſt ſkilful huſpandmen do, at 
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leaſt every other year, amounts to a conſiderable article | 
in large farms, and in a whole country, merits the atten- | 


tion of the public, eſpecially in ſcarce years: beſides which, 
the future plants, crowded together by being thus ſown 
too thick, and not having a ſufficient ſpace allowed them 
for their ſuſtenance, cannot yield near ſo fine and plenti- 
ful a crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A fair trial, 
made with proper care, would ſoon convince farmers of 
their error in this reſpect; for if they but examine a field 
of corn ſown. in the common way, they will find few 
plants with more than two or three ſtalks, unleſs by chance, 
where ſome of them ſtand fo as to have room to ſpread. 
Theſe will have fix, eight, or ten ſtalks, and frequently 
many more : but a field of wheat ſown with only a buſhel 
of good corn has been known to be well covered with 
healthy vigorous plants, each of which has had from fix to 
tourteen,,'or more, ſtalks, crowned with long well nou- 


riſhed ears, full- of fine plump grain, of which it has 
yielded a much greater quantity than any of the neighbour- 
ing grounds ſown with the common allowance. If the 
land is good, and the plants ftand at a proper diſtance 


from each other, few of them will produce leſs than the 
above number of ſtalks and ears. But farmers think they 


| - Gteat care ſhould be't 
juſt at the time when the wheat is ſhoot 


grain and the blade. „„ 
be taken to guard againſt the rooks 

Ju the wheat is Ihooting up, Theſe 
miſchievous birds perceive its ſprouting much ſooner than 
the farmer can, and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up. 
They muſt therefore he carefully kept off the ground for a 
week or ten days at this ſeaſon; for at the end of that time 
the blade will be grown up, and the grain ſo exhauſted of 
its ſubſtance, that they will not give themſelves any trou- 
ble about ſtealing it. They never moleſt the wheat which 
is ſown about Michaeltnas; becauſe ſo much grain of the 
late harveſt then lies ſcattered about the Helds, that they 
find it eaſier to pick up that, than to ſearch for corn under 
ground, in the new-ſown lande. 

No part of huſbandry requires the farmer s attention more, 
than keeping his land free from weeds; yet few trouble 
themſelves much about this eſſential article, are ſenſible of 
it's importance, or underſtand the proper method of doing 


y | it: nay, many do not even Khow' which weeds are annual, 


and which perennial ; a diſtinction highly neceſſary to be 


made by every perſon who would keep his ground clean and 


in good order, and without Which the greateſt induſtry will 
often be baffled. Annual weeds may be ſoon deſtroyed, if 
taken in time: but if they are neglected, their ſeeds will 
ripen, and ſow themſelves in ſuch abundance, that much 
additional labour and expence will be required to do that 
which might have been performed with eaſe at the begin- 
ning, without ſubjecting the corn to be robbed of its 
nouriſhment by bad neighbours. The common method 
of weeding is very abſurd : for in that practice the weeds 
are left to grow till the wheat begins to ear, and they are 
in flower; by which means, the ground being covered by 
the corn, all the low weeds are hid, left to ripen, and ſcat- 
ter their ſeeds : only the tall weeds are taken out; _ 
the people employed are not careful, many of theſe o- 

eſcape them, by being fo intermixed with the ſtalks of the 
wheat, as not inſtantſy to be diſtinguiſhed, At the court 
time great numbers of the plants of wheat are broken * 

trod under foot by the weeders. hitter e 


To obviate theſe inconveniences, Mr. Miles 000” 
by good kitchen gar en. 


mends the method now practiſed ' 
4 ground with a ſmall kind of boe, 
h 


ers, who clear their. gro: a a ſmall Kine gf fo 
which, if uſed among the. wheat early in the ſprings be 
fore the ground is covered by the blades of corn» th 
effectually eradicate all the weeds, eſpecially if this 8 jo 
be done in dry weather; becauſe, being ſmall, he ob 
ſoon wither and die. If the e ce Ver 
full of weeds, it may be neceſſary to go over FE 
time, about a fortnight, after the fuſt, to 3 (his 
which may have been too ſmall to be noticed. B 

means the corn will be 


* 
7 
* 
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kept cleans freed. fta dach 


* 
* 
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which would deprive it of due nouriſhment, and there will 
not be time for new weeds to grow fo as afterwards to do 


| quantity conſiderably leſſened; But if corn be cut greeniſh 


it any great prejudice : for the ground will be ſo much will not imbibe the water like full ripe corn, but only take 
ſhaded by che chien, that the weeds will thereby be kept | in ſo much as to be kindly, fed thereby: Again, if any fort 


down, in fuch manner as not to ripen their ſeeds. before 
„ —— — 
It, at the time of this operation, ſome of the plants of 
corn are cut up, Where they grow too cloſe, the reſt will 
be greatly benefited, thereby :- „ but in this, adds, Mr, 
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þ 4 X , 4 + an wy, hg 1 a LO RP"... " , . ' a mes 
Miller, 1 fear chat few of the old farmers will ever agree | the clearer from the huſk, when threſhed, if this'Bli "AY 
with me, though what I mention is, not from theory, but ſort be cut ear. greg | 


from experiments, repeated with gteat care, and fuch fuc- | 
ceſs, that the ptoduce of twenty rods of ground was, much 

ester, both 36 weight and meaſure, than that of the ſame. | 
extent in the very beſt parc of the field, where this was not 
praQtiſed ; and the ſtalks of the corn thus thinned flood 
upright, when a great part of the erop in tbe ſame Held 
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was lodged,** © a os og 
Both the advantage of having the plants of corn at pto-. 
ger diſtances frdin each other, 3nd thi of Keeping” them 
quite free from' weeds, too difficult,” not t ſay almoſt im- 
practicable; taſks to be completely effected in the com- 
mon method of ſo wing, are fully obtained in the Ney 
Holpandcy, a8 Wil fon be evidehrly en. 
M. Dabamek and Mr. Miller jäftiy blame the practice 
of thofe who either turn hogs in'among their wheat, to de- 
ſtroy part of it when it grows too thick; or ſheep to eat 
it down, when they think it too rank. The abſurdity of 
the former is elf evident: and in regard to the latte, jt is 
well known, from long experience, that the leaves, or 
blades, of corn àre neceſſary. to dtaw in nouriſhment from 
the air and dews, fot the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear. 0 
de thoroughly fatisfied in this, Mr. Miller cut off the leaves 
of ſome plants of wheat, alternately, early in the ſpring, 
and always found the ſfalks of theſe plants much ſmaller, 
the ears ſhorter, and the grain poorer, than thoſe of the 
intermediate plants whoſe blades were not cut. Several 
experiments made by M. Duhamel have proved, not only 
that all plants are impeded in their growth, and rendered 
leſs perfect in their productions, but often even killed, by 
ſtripping them of their leaves: and. this is confirmed by 


e fix aue the deere of people e e 
ford to purchaſe wheaten bread. A b wheat weighs” 
from fifty:ſix to ſixty pounds; 'abuſhiet of barley; from: 
forty-four to forty-ſeven pounds; and a buſke?” EY 
from fixty-threet, ſixty-ſtx pounds, alas e ee ax Wb 
The huüſbandman, fays M. Duhamel, catmot Have 
a more favourable ſeaſon to get in his an that 
which is afforded him by hot and dry weather!“ för the 

quality of thè corn is improved, and the grain is refidered 

much fitter to keep, by the ſuh's having acted power ully. 
upon it, either towards the latter part of its ſtanding, er 
Juſt after it has been cut: though it is true, on the other, 
hand, that this very circumftance renders the eats more 
apt to ſhed their grain, and that the value of à ſcwing is 
often loſt therby. To prevent this, as much as'pofſible, 
the corn u WV n i. gripps, and then tied up in ſhęabes, 
in the cool of the evening, or _ y in the inorning beſole 

the heat comes on; and the mowets of oats ftequentſy Work 
during part of the night, to avoid the exceffively fatipuing 
ſultrineſs of the nobn. Theſe. poor people, whoſe. talk is 

infinitely Jaborious, are liable'ro*many grievous Giforders ; 
eſpecially the reapers, who, being obliged to ſtoop to their 


work, almoſt to the very point where the rays of the ſun 
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Mr. Miller, who adds, ee obferved in are moſt violently reflected by the earth, breath 4 petfect 
gardens, that plants diveſted only, öf "their lower leaves, ly burning air. This forces them to drink co ict, of 


plucked off by igitorant perfons Upon a foppolition of their the ſun, allay their thirſt 


drawing the nouriſhment from the head, have been greatly 
weakened thereby. The ſame will undoubtedly hold good 
with reſpect to corn; beſides which, cattle, and particu- 
Jarly ſheep, will often bite ſo cloſe as to deſtroy the crown 


ty only for a fe moments, and, I 
ſion ſevere illneſſes: the inventing of a machine, engitie, or 


liquors, Which, being en s their thirſt 
rongly ſaſpeR, often deta- 


inſtrument, by which the hardneſs of this labouf might 
be mitigated, would therefore be à truly uſeful Ae 


0 * 
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of the plant, from whence its future growth ſhould proceed. eart ort dus perſons 
Wheat is ripe when its ſtraw is turned yellow, its ears | who have a mechanic turn, ſeriouſly to think of it. 
hang, no greenneſs appears in the middle of them, and. The two uſual ways of cutting corn, are either with 
the grain is hard when bitten, From four to five quarters | the ſcythe, or with the fickle. The former is commonly 
is reckoned a good crop: but ſome would hardly credit | uſed for oats and batjer, os ſometimes, for very thin, 
how much beyond this the produce of good ground, tho- | ſhort wheat; and the fickle is generally appropriated to the 


very; and I moſt heartily exhort all ingenious 


roughly well. cultivated, may be increaſed. Thoſe' who| reaping of tall and thick wheat and we. The ſcythe dif- 
are ſenſible of the vaſt advantages of a perfect culture, will patches ſo much more work thai the” ckle, that t e diffe- 


not be ſurpriſed at Mr. Miller's aſſuring us that he has 
known eight and ten quarters, and ſometimes more, reap- II hve to tw > On 
ed from an acre, over the whole field, where the corn has | Every part of the mowet's body labours and up 
ſtood thin upon the ground; and that he has been inform- 4 


of the 
ed by perſons of great credit, that even twelve'quarters have er: but as the mower 3 in a kind of ſtanding 
been reaped from an acre of land drilled and managed with | poſture, he, has the advantage of be ; 
„ TT.... 8 RE TACT bites of air; which the reaper, for 
Both wheat and rye may be cut ſomewhat before they | mentioned, has not. 
are throughly ripe, eſpecially if they be lodped ; for if the 
ſtraw be broken, it will no longer convey any nouriſhment. 
to the grain, M. Duhamel ſeems to think this even the 
moſt eligible way for wheat, becauſe the grain will harden 
afterwards in the ſheaf; whereas, if it be let ſtand till it 
is too ripe, it will ſhed greatly in cutting, binding, and 
carrying home. It is partly to prevent this inconvenience, 
that good huſbandmen tie it in the evening, and carry it 
off _ the next morning. The ancients reaped their 
born before it was full ripe, as Pliny informs us. And in- 
deed it muſt be allowed that very great diſadyantages ine-.| 
ceſlarily attend the letting of ſome Erg ef corn ſtang till 
their grains have acquired their utmoſt matvrity.” Both 
the chaff and the fodder are the worſe for it; an if ſuch 
T\pe corn takes wet, the increaſe in malt is loſt, if it be 
"barley, it having already ſpent itſelf; and if it be wheat, 
the quality of the flour is greatly impaired, as well as the 
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4 of mowing wheat. 
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When 1 frft put a ſeythe Into my corn I was of 
'courfe laughed at by ſome of my neighbours, 


$$ x} 
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a huſbandman who came from the province of Artois, and 


„told me how the work ought to be done, pointed out its 


voanced, and there was not time to procure from his coun- 
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now practiſed ſufficiently to be able to point out minutely- 
its advantages, and its inconveniences; for I allow that, 
though the former are very great and numerous, it is alſo 
attended with ſome of the latter. | 

The year 1751 was very rainy; our graſs rotted up- 
a the ground, our corn was poor and infeſted with weeds ; 


and the weather continued extremely bad during all the 


harveſt ſeaſon. One of my fields of wheat, containing 
about fifteen acres, was, in particular, in ſuch wretched 
plight, that I did not think the crop worth taking off, 
However, after walking over it, and viewing it on every 
ſide, I found that the quantity of graſs and other growths 
upon it, might, if mowed, afford a great deal of fodder, 
which would make. me ſome amends for the total loſs of 
my lucerne. I therefore determined to let my horſes have 
it all, with the little wheat which appeared here and there. 
This firſt made me think of mowing a field of wheat; tho' 


I ſoon recollected that I had met with the hint before, in | 


ſome of your writings. . Accordingly, I ſet my mowers to 
work: my field yielded a great quantity of fodder; the 
graſs, mowed within two inches of the ground, ſhot up 


anew, and afforded excellent paſture ; and laſtly, my bai- 


lif, more ſaving than I had been, ordered the truſſes to be 
thraſhed, and got out of them as much wheat as was yield- 
ed by other grounds. 5 5 
« Whilſt I was congratulating myſelf upon the ſucceſs 
of my operation, by which my horſes and cattle were pro- 
vided with plenty of fodder for the next winter, I learnt 


that the huſbandmen in Hainault, Flanders, Artois, and | 


other adjacent parts, never cut their corn down otherwiſe 
than with a ſcythe; but at the ſame time I was informed, 
that they do not mow wheat in the ſame manner as oats; 
that the ſcythes are not made alike for both theſe works, 


WHE 


do their work very badly, gladly learnt the new method. 
and commended it to others. | | f 
This trial ſucceeded fo well, that I reſolved to cut all 
my crops in the ſame manner; and that 28 might be 


wanting to perfect my mowers in this practice, I procured 
a ſufficient number of expert workmen, maſters of the art. 
from the village of Trie, near Valenciennes, to aſſiſt and | 

inſtruct them for the harveſt of 1753. 

. * This work required a precaution which has been duly 
attended to ever fince : it is, to pick all the ſtones from of 
the land, every year, as carefully as poſſible. The expence 
of ſo ding is a very trifle, when compared to the advantages 
attending it. All the roads around my land, which were 
formerly impaſſable in winter, are now firm and good, fit 
for any carriage, We no longer hear of horſes lamed, or 
waggons overturned by them; and, which is equally true, 
I find that my ground now requires a leſs quantity of ſeed. 

«© I have now practiſed this method, in an extenſive 
| manner, during five ſucceflive years, in the courſe of which 

I haye had opportunities of experiencing every circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to be conſidered in order to determine its 
real merit; I mean, mowing in rainy weather, and cut- 
ting of corn either-bent, laid flat, totally lodged, or lodged 
on y in particular places, and in various directions. I ſhall. 
firſt deſcribe the mechaniſm of this mowing, and then point 
out its advantages, with the objections of my neighbours, 
which will ſhew the only inconveniencies I have met 
with. 5 5 
The Flemiſh,mowers whom I employed in the year 
1753, brought with them ſcythes exactly like ours. I ſaw 
no ſort of differencę in their ſize, make, manner of being 
mounted, or even in the hooks they were trimmed with; 


and that there are ſome other eſſential differences. 

„ Theſe obſervations were a ſort of proof that the prac- 
tice had been found to. anſwer, ſince it was ftill continued; 
and I concluded, that if my operation, imperfect as it was, 


had ſucceeded ſo well, I might expect far greater advan- | 


tages when it ſhould be performed regularly: but, not to 
be too ſtrongly prejudiced in its favour, I reſolved to make 
a trial upon about thirty acres on. 

«© By dint of inquiry, I found within a few miles of me 


had been uſed to this very buſineſs. I talked with him; he 


advantages, and [I retained him for my intended next year's 
mowing of wheat: but as the ſeaſon was pretty far ad- 


try other people equally well acquainted with the practice, 
to follow the ſcythe, and do the whole completely in every 
reſpect, he inſtructed two young lads, as well as he could. 
In ſhort, nothing was wanting but a mere matter of ſorm, 
by the neglecting of which ſome of the lifts of the cut 


corn were miſplaced, ſo that there were ears at both ends 


of the ſheaf. 5 1 
IJ ought not here to forget the clamour raiſed by this 
novelty. I made the experiment upon my fineſt wheat; 
a; my new workman had told me, that the ſtronger 
the corn was, the better and more regularly the mowing 
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ſo that I found I had. been miſinformed by thoſe who told 
me in 1751, that this work required an inſtrument diffe- 
rent from that which is uſed for mowing oats. It was not 
till the year 1755, that an ingenious workman pointed out 
ſome very proper alterations, which have ſince been made. 
This intelligent mower obſerved, that the common 
 ſcythe cannot ſuit any ground but ſuch as has Yoon wowed 
flat; that it therefore was leaſt of all proper for our lands, 
which are plowed in ridges of ten or twelve furrows, raiſ- 
ed very high in the middle; and that its hooks broke the 
ſtraw, - plucked off numbers of ears, and did not lay hold 
of many ſhort plants which grow in the bottom of the ſur- 
rows, whereby a loſs was occaſioned, or take. up the inter- 
mixed graſs and weeds ſo exactly as might be wiſhed, To 
2 this, he took a ſcythe at leaſt ſix inches ſhorter 
than thoſe which are commonly uſed, and, inſtead of the 
hooks, ſubſtituted what he calls the bender, conſiſting of 
two ſnoots of willow, or other green wood, placed ſemi- 
circularly upon the handle of the ſcythe, where the hooks 
are commonly ſet. To this end, there muſt be four holes 
in the handle, ſo that the end of one twig may be put into 
the lowermoſt hole, and its other end into the third, and 
the two ends of the other twig into the/ſecond and fourth 
holes. The ſcythe thus trimmed is to be uſed in the man- 
ner I ſhall now explain. | 5 

4 When a mower ſets about cutting down a crop of 
oats, he places himſelf fo that the corn is .at his right- 


— 


would be performed. My neighbouring huſbandmen, and. hand, from whence the action of the ſcythe throws the 


all the reapers employed by them, thought me out of my 
ſenſes, and ſome of them even came to reaſon the matter 
with me. They meant well, and I took it kindly ; but 
deſired them carefully to notice the event. 5 

« My experiment was made upon three pieces of wheat, 


of ten acres each, ſituated in much more extenſive fields of 


the ſame corn; ſo that there was the faireſt room to make 
a juſt compariſon between the operation of the ſcythe 
and that of the ſickle, | 

“Some of the neighbouring huſbandmen had the curio- 
ſity to ſee the work performed, and were ſurpriſed to find 


that leſs corn was ſhed in this way, than in the common 


waving towards his left, The mower of wheat, on the 
contrary, proceeds from outſide to inſide, ſo that the corn 
which he is next to cut is always at his left hand; and that 
which he has juſt cut, being collected by the bender, is 
reſted, inclining a little, againſt the adjoining uncut part. 

&« A helper, which may be a boy of twelve or fiſteen 
years of age, or an elderly woman, follows the mower at 
the diſtance of four or five feet, with a reaping hook, or 
a ſtick about a foot and a half or two feet Jong, and, by 
putting that through the interval between the ſloping late 
cut wheat, and the ſtanding corn againſt which it reſts, 
takes up the former, gives the ſtraw ends a gentle ſtroke or 


practice of reaping with the fickle. They thought the | two upon the ground, to form that parcel into a grip, àn 


method good; but made a few objections to ſome particu- 


lays it down at his right hand. This ſhould be done very 


lar circumſtances, in which the experience of ſubſequent | expeditiouſly, becauſe the picker- up, as this perſon 1 
years ſhewed them that they were wrong, Their entire | called, is followed by another mower; and it ſhould al 

approbation then followed ; and their mowers, finding that | be done dexterouſly, becauſe the greater or leſs quantify o 
they ſhould be able by this means to cut down all their | gleanings depends thereon. There ſhould be as many 


corn without the aſſiſtance of ſtrolling ſtrangers who often | pickers-up (we call them binders), as there are month. 


3 


\ 
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. « The poſture of the mower is a cireumſtance of ſuch 
importance, that I think myſelf happy in having taken. 
particular notice of it in 1754. In cutting graſs and oats, 
the mower goes in ſuch manner that his feet, which are them do it for a quarter of an hour, to try the effect, of 
moved alterpately at each ſtroke of the ſcythe, deſcribe two which I am fully convinced. 2+ - , h 
parallel lines. But in the mowing of wheat, the mower's “ When the corn is inelined, or bent, the wer takes 
track ſhould be upon a ſingle line, ſo that his right foot, It in the direction of its bending, from left, to right. ; 
which ſhould be foremoſt, be driven forward: by the left, which © has the ſame effect, in calm weather 38 if the. 
at each cut of the ſeythe; not unlike the attitude of a fen- | wind ble towards his leſt. i um ebe 
cer when he advances, © I Corn which: is lodged cannot eaſily be mowed; in- 

An accident, which had like to have over - ſet my ward, becauſe theſbinder would be inceſſantly impeded hy 
whole operation in the year. 7 54%, demonſtrated to me the che intapgling of his grip with the un- cut corn A, good 
neceſſity of this different poſtute. I employed for mow- | mower judges: by his eye, which part it is moſt, proper to 


ing my wheat, men who uſed to come yearly to cut down. begin at, and takes advantage of the wind when it can be of, 
my oats : they were ſeven in number. On the third day A 


ſervice to him. The method which I have ſeen, moſt com- 
of their labour; five of them fell ill; upon which I fet three | monly, practiſed, has been by taking the corn in the direc- 
others to work: but the oonſequence was, that I had ten | tion of its bending, and thruwing it in waves. The wotk 
ſick people to take care of at the end of the week. I vi- 


\ * / 


lies ſcattered. about, that one: would hardly think the 
ground had been | harveſted - My mowers. did not place 
themſelves in this manner of their own accord; but made 


F 
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thus done is ineatly perſormed: no remains of it bble are 
ſited them, inquired into their ailments, and found, that | 


ſome of them had a fever, but that all complained of vio- 

lent pains and ſoreneſs under theit left tibs. At firſt, I in- 
clined to think them pleuritic; but, upon a, cloſer exami- 
nation, and upon confidering the nature of the work they 
had been at, I ſaw that their illneſs proceeded from badly 
managed hard labour, the ſtreſs of which had been made to 


lie chiefly upon the left ſide, | I therefore ordered them to | 


take their teſt. (i n e 
„The next day, upon viſiting my infirmary, L found 
that two of the mowers were returned to their work. I went 
out to them, and ſaw, even at ſome diſtance, that their 
poſture in this work was the ſame as if they had been mow- 
ing of oats. This immediately ſhewed me the cauſe of 
their pains, . The ſcythes which they then uſed had the 
common ſort of hooks, and were much heavier: than 
thoſe with only wicker benders. I took up one of them, 
put myſelf in the poſture of a mower of oats; and ſhewed 
them, that as a' much greater weight [reſted upon the 
hooks of the ſcythe when they mowed: wheat, then when 
they cut oats ; it was not poſſible for them, in the poſture 
they had choſen, to move that increaſed load to the left, 
without an irkſome twiſting of the body. Then, putting 
myſelf in the poſture of a fencer, as I had ſeen my Flemiſh 
mowers do the year before, I demonſtrated-to'them;. that 
the body was thereby placed in ſuch an attitude as ena- 
bled it to exert the greateſt ſtrength, when, by the motion 
from right to left, it had the greateſt load to ſupport, and 
that, by the ſame means, this Ioad was carried round with- 
out fatiguing the ribs of either fide. My man took back 
his ſeythe, tried as I had directed, was convinced of the 
truth of my demonſtration, taught his companions the 
fame method, and they have done their buſineſs eaſily 
ever ſince, I thought it neceſſary to relate the circum- 
ſtances of this accident, becauſe I am ſatisfied that even 
the ſtrongeſt men would fink under the labour of mowing 
wheat, if they were to ſtand in the ſame. poſture as the 
mowers of oats. - -. %% 1005 11931590 41-7 3 
Such is the manner in which this operation ſhould be 
performed, when the corn ſtands upright, that is to ſay; 
in the moſt favourable years. I ought to add, that the 


mower ſhould take care to place himſelf, for his work, in | 


ſuch manner that his left hand may be toward the wind. 
The corn is then naturally inclined over the ſcythe, and 
is the more eaſily cut cloſer to the ground. The reſiſtance 
of the wind, be it ever ſo little, helps to keep the corn 
which is cut ſteady upon the benders of the ſeythe, and 
acilitates the motion which reſts it againſt the uncut corn, 

where the binder takes it. | Tor wt | 
** The mower is not hindered from mowing cloſe, by 
the wind's blowing at his back; but the corn which he 
cuts will not be ſo exactly collected by the bender: ſome 
of the ears will be a little ſcattered: but the greateſt in- 
Convenience is, that it does not reſt ſo well againſt the 
. — corn, but is often blown down; which renders. 
the binder's work ſlower, and more troubleſome, and oc- 
calione greater gleanings. „ 
* The wind is in a bad corner for the mower when it 


blows in his face It then 
5 occaſions a loſs of | 
a great diſperſion of the ears N 


NAGA. worſt o all winds for this widths is that 
ws upon the right hand of . 
ſtubble then remains lon eee 


37 g, and ſo great a quantity of ears 


longer about, than it generally is in other caſes, 


ſome part or other of his corn ripens too ſuddenly; 


ene way, guards againſt that exceſſive ripeneſs. 


ſeen after the mowing ; but the field looks like a mea- 
dow. 110 119741605 3 Art: N nee mp 39 N EL 
Corn laid abſolutely flat, and intangled, is the moſt dif- 


A 


ficult to out well. I have ſeen a mower, take it in every 


various direction in which: it was beaten down, as if the 


wind had been conſtantly at his back, and by this, means 
he has cut as cloſe as if it had been only lodged. My 
wheat was in this condition in the year 1757, and was 
mowed very regularly :: only the work was. ſomewhat 


. 
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I ſhall not ſpeak of rainy ſeaſons till I come to the 
objections againſt this method of cutting corn; becauſe 
they have nothing to do with our mowing, and the only 
thing requiſite in ſuch caſes js to keep the corn from ſprout- 
ing 'in:the ear: but I ſhall here relate the advantages 
whieb L find in this practice. r 
„The preſervation of my fellow creatures is ſo dear to 
me, that I look upon the means of leſſening their exceſ- 
ſive hard labour at a time when the heat alone is enough 
to over- power them, as the firſt and greateſt advantage fe- 
ſulting from this method.: Now I ſee that a good reaper, 
with his ſickle, can, ſcarcely, cut an acre, of wheat in a 
day, let him toil ever ſo much; whilſt the mower will 
diſpatch from an acre and a half to upwards of two acres, 
according to his ſkill and dexterity. I have, indeed, met 
with but few able to exceed two acres, when they have 
done their buſineſs well: but we may reckon that a good 
mower, taking them one with anotber, and the corn as it 
runs, upright, lodged, intangled, &c. will clear, an acre 
and a half, or perhaps an acre and three quarters, in a 
day, neatly, and without waſting any of it. This mower 
does then three fifths more work than a reaper can. It is 
true, he has not the grips to tie up, becauſe the perſon 
who follows him does that part: but he is obliged to 
whet his ſcythe when he comes to the end of the field, 
and ſtill oftener when the corn does not grow thick ; be- 
ſides which, notwithſtanding all the care that can be taken 
to clear the ground of ſtones, not a day will paſs without 
his meeting ſome, which will oblige him to have his ſcythe 
new hammered; and laſtly, when he has finiſhed a row, 
he muſt go back to the other end of the field before he 


* 


can begin another. All, this takes up at leaſt as much time 
as the reaper's binding up what he has cut : and in regard 
to the hardneſs of the labour on each ſide, I belieye that 
le} | 
every one who rightly conſiders the nature of their reſpec- 
tive works, and their poſtures in working, will allow, that 
the mower's toil and fatigue is three fafths leſs than that of 
the reaper. yy 4 >, 5.99 5 l e 44 wy 2 t . 
« Another circumſtance, well worth attending to, in 
this method, is, chat the mower is not expoſed to thoſe 
injuries from thiſtles, thorns, and other noxious plants, 
which often prove fatal to the rea per. 
« From the firſt of theſe advantages reſult ſeveral bene- 
fits: 1, a greater riddance of the neceſſary work. Not 
a year paſſes without the huſbandman's. experiencing that 


and 


this unexpected maturity, being exceedingly heightened 


by the leaſt delay, occaſions a great waſte, by the ſhed- 


ding of the grain, both when the crop is reaped. with the 


ſickle, and in loading and un- loading it when carried 
home: whereas the ſcythe, by clearing in two days a 
field which could not be reaped in leſs than five, in the 


ä 
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<_2, This method of cutting down the corn requires 
fewer workmen.—I muſt: here explain myſelf ; i becauſe 
the fact would contradict me, if it be objected that a 


mower and a hinder are neceſſary in this way, for what 
the reaper alone does in the other. But I conſider, that 


to harveſt ninety - acres, for example, of wheat, I muſt | 


employ ten men at leaſt twenty days, with the fickle ; 
whilſt ſeven mowers, and their binders, (fourteen people), 
eaſily do my buſineſs in ten days. The difference then is 
equal to ſixty days Werk of one man: and if I do not in- 
tend to get my harveſt in quicker with the ſcythe than. 
with the fickle, I take but four mowers and four binders, 


eight perſons, of which the four laſt ſtand me in leſs ex- 


pence than three reapers; becauſe I employ for this buſineſs 
young people, who would not be ſtrong enough to reap 
with the ſickle. Conſequently I have two workmen the 
lefs, and ſome advantage in the comparifon between the 
grown-up man, who has a higher price, and the lad, who 
anfwers my purpoſe. -- + © de 150 


« 3, The thus employing of children, old women, | 


and men whoſe conſtitution is not robuſt, would be--an 
advantage tothe inhabitants of the place. - It-would afford 
the means of ſubſiſtance to a greater number of people; 


and prevent idleneſs and beggary; an important object 
upon many accounts. Almoſt every parifn would find | 
within itſelf hands enough to get in it's harveſt, without 


being obliged to have recourſe to accidental ' paſſengers, 
who often work badly, require exorbitant wages, and 
ſometimes leave their maſter in the middle of the har- 
veſt, if they do not ſubmit to their unconſcionable 


demands. 


ee Let us leave ſpeculation, and notice ſome advan- 
tages which are evident beyond contradiction. 1, It is 
not a ſmall one to have a greater quantity of ſtraw, and 
that ſtraw intermixed with more graſs and other fodder, 
than when the corn is reaped in the uſual way. This 
does not need any proof ; for every one knows, that the 
ſcythe cuts as cloſe to the ground as the mower pleaſes. 


Experience has ſhewn me, that the ſtubble has not been 
left two inches long upon our mowed fields, where the 
ſtones had been carefully picked off; whilſt the ſickle ge- 


nerally leaves it eight or nine inches long, and ſometimes 
much more when the ground. is infeſted with thiſtles and 
other ſtubborn growths, which make the reaper lift up his 
hand to avoid them. The ſtraw is therefore plainly fix 
inches longer when cut with the ſcythe, than with the 
fickle ; a difference which may be valued at a ſixth part 
more than that which is uſually reaped in the common 
e | RY, worry 
b 2. The green fodder in the mowed fields fhoots up 
anew when cut, and affords: excellent paſture after the 
corn is taken off. The ſame demonſtrative evidence as 
before, will again take place here with thoſe who but con- 
ſider, that the reaper, leaving the ſtubble either eight or 
nine inches long, takes off only the very tips of the graſs 
which chances to be within his grip; ſo that, being then 
near its time of maturity, it ripens its feeds, ſows them, 
and withers away: whereas, when the ſcythe cuts it 
within two inches of the ground, in its greeneſt and moſt 
un-ripe part, the yet remaining eyes, and the crowns of 
the roots, ſend forth new ſhoots, which form a good after- 
crop for cattle. FE IN | TE BR 
« 3, The paſture upon fields mowed with the ſcythe, 
is attended with an advantage, in regard to cows, which 


may perhaps be peculiar to my country. I know not 


whether it be the ſame elſewhere. We find every year, 
and I have always taken particular notice of it, that' our 
cows ceaſe to yield milk during the firſt week of their 
feeding among the wheat ſtubble. I take the reaſon of 
this to be, that the ſtubble gets into their noſtrils, pricks 
them, hinders them from feeding, and makes them range 
the whole field over in queſt of graſs unattended with this 
irkſome inconvenience ; ſo that they ſpend their time in 
running about, without grazing. I do not find that this 
accident. happens to cows which are turned in among the 
ſhort ſtubble left by the ſcythe : the graſs there ſoon ſhoots 
up a- new, and yields me plenty of paſture, eſpecially if a 
little rain happens to fall after harveſt. BESR 
e It reſults from hence, that the huſbandman is ena- 


| bled to feed more cattle than he could otherwiſe do, to ſave 
his ſainfoin or lucerne, and to have a greater quantity of 
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dung; as I have experienced with almoſt incredible ſuc. 


ceſs. | | 4 Wm Soi ! 1 
„I now proceed to the objections, which I ſhall ſtate 
in the ſame, order as they were made; that is to ſay, ag 
each year gave room for one or other of tbem. 
„The firſt: was, that the ſeythe muſt make the corn 
ſhed very much by ſhaking it conſiderably. | To affirm 
the contrary may ſeem: paradoxical ; though the aflertion 
will be proved from manifeſt principles, and by facts. To 
judge rightly of my propoſition, it will be neceſſary to 
compare the operation of the ſeythe with that of the ſickle; 
both of which I have examined: very-atteotively; 
„ The reaper preſents. his hand to the corn, and with 
| wide extended fingers, graſps as much as he poſſibly can; 
after which, to bring the lower part: of the ſtalks ſo cloſe 
together that the fickle may encompaſs the whole of his 
grip, and at the ſame time to give it a tenſion which ren. 
ders the action of the fickle: more certain, he gives it a 
violent ſhake, and at that inſtant cuts it. The grip thus 
cut is generally intangled wich the ſtanding corn; or the 
reaper, when going to lay it down, finds that he has miſſed 
cutting a ſtalk, or perhaps more, which he then breaks 
with a jerk of his hand. Thug' ſeveral ſhakes precede 
that which the eorn receives aſterward when it is tied up. 
«© The ſcythe has not theſe effects. I have already ex- 
plained the mechaniſm of its operation; and ſhewn that 
the corn, cut without any violent ſhake, is carried gently 
by the bender (or cradle, as we more commonly call it) 
upon the ſcythe, to the ſtanding corn, againſt which it reſts 
inclined, till the binder takes it away to tie-it up. 01 721 
To prove my propoſition by facts, I inſtance the fol. 
lowing. After my wheat was mowed in the year 1752, 
| in the manner before related, upon the three ſeveral ipots 
of ten acres eadb, which were parts of much larger fields, 
[ went, with four other perſons, purpoſely to examine 
with all the care we could; what quantity of grain might 
have been ſhed: by the mowiog. We found none at all 
in the two .firft mowed pieces; but a- great deal in the 
other parts of the ſame fields Which bad: been reaped with 
the ſickle. In the laſt piece, wbich was not cut till the 
corn was riper, we found a little grain in the mowed part, 
but incomparably more in the other. I did not repeat this 
fearch every year with the ſame care, becauſe I had not al- 
ways the ſame conveniencies of making a compariſon: 
but J have ſeen enough to be certain that no grain is ſhed 
unleſs the corn be exceeding ripe, and that much leſs is 
then loſt by the ſcythe, than by the ſickle. 
<£ The following more important objection was after- 
ward made by a ſenſible huſbandman, who: obſerved to 
me, that, in a rainy year, the corn cut after this manner 
muſt be more liable to grow in the ear, than that which is 
reaped in the common way, becauſe the heads of the grips 
not being ſupported here by a pretty high ſtubble, the wet 
cannot well drain off; and that the grain will imbibe 2 
great deal of moiſture from the graſs underneath, when 
the ear is beaten down upon it by rain, which will render 
it very apt to ſprout as ſoon as: the ſun ſhines upon it. 
had been told how to guard againft this accident, but did 
not try the method till the year 1756, when it anſwered 
perfectly well. . : 2 3 
This method conſiſts in laying the grips in a trian. 
gular form, ſo that the head of one reſts upon the foot of 
another. This operation is neither long nor fatiguing; 
nor does it require, in order to do it quick, any thing 
more than a little dexterity. in cloſing the triangle, by 
making the foot of the third grip ſupport the ears of the firtt. 
The rains which fell during the harveſt of 17 e e 
ing the getting in of that year's crops extremely troub . 
ſome, my neighbours had a great deal of ſprouted wth 
but mine eſcaped by this method; and what little 1 lee 
proceeded from that which remained un- mowed when the 
rain became inceflant V 
« With regard to the ſheaves, when bound, —_ 
Flemiſh mowers informed me, in 1753, of their abr 
when they are overtaken by laſting rains. It is, to bo 
upon one another, ends to ends, as many ſheaves of Lai 
can poſſibly. cover with one, which is then 23 which 
over them. My people did not praQtiſe this meth0's other 
[ believe the beſt; but they ſecured my coin y erally 
means, which anſwer extremely well,” and N ent 
known. | nis „Seto! ens 3 
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% From the above objection my huſbandman derived | that this method of ſowing wheat after trefoil, is better 
Ms x a to the difficulty of drying the graſs and than Towing it on a fallow-; for the land hereabeut is na- 
weeds inter mixed with the corn, in rainy Fan, and the turally very 3 and hover, and the wheat on that account 
danger of houſing the fheaves when full of that traſh, very much ſubjeQ'to be rot- falten. To prevent this, it 
which may ferment, and be the occaſion of the rotting off] is no uncommon think for them, as foo in they have ſown 
| a whole pile of wheat, I cannot anſwer this objection f their wheat, to drive a flock of ſheep oyer the land, to ſet- 
otherwiſe than by my experience. The harveſts of 1756 tle the earth cloſe to the ſeed, „ 

and 1757 were certainly not favoured by the weather: 4 Their crops of heat here are generally three, four, 
yet all the wild growths which were cut down with, and and five quattets en an acre; which lat is, indeed, a very | 
bound up among my ſheaves, were well withered when latge'crop, when it is conſidered, chat the land is in gene 
they were hoyfed. "No fort of ſmell/which indicated the ral, by nature, poor and barten, and that it is alfiol 
leaſt fermentation was perceived in any of my barns; the entirely owing to the induſtry and good hulbaridry of the 
threſhers did not find any thing that locked like it; and farmers chat it is at all brought to bear wheat: in fact, they 
the ſtraw which is taken from thoſe bars, to feed my are an affiduous people, and ſpare neither coſt nor labour 
horſes, atteſts that there was not any. Ito improve their lang. 

« ] now come to the laſt objection; by ſo much the] On the light land here they for the moſt part ſow 
more ſerious, as it is one of hole inconveniencies which about fourteen pecks on an acre, but on the richer lands 
]. cannot remedy, but to which I readily ſubmit. The: b Tour pu lb. OY SSI + b. 
ears of the corn, ſay the objectors, do not lie fo eren in “ The fatmers here never ſow the ſeed produced by 

our grips, as in thoſe which are reaped with the ſickle ; their own land; they find their wheat ſucceed much better 
{ome of them ate in the middle, and othets at the very by change; for which reaſon the ſeed which they ſow on 
bottom of the ſheaf ; ſo that your corn is not threſhed ſo | the light hover. land they chuſe to procure from a gravel or 
well or ſo tegularly, ;and'you thereby Joſe perhaps a con- | deep ledge, or clay land, taking care that the ſoil on which 
ſiderable part of it. 2, All the graſs and weeds contained the ſeed has grown ſhould be as different as poſſible from 
in your ſheaves ar6 threhed with the Heheat, and their | that on which it 6 to =} 

ſeeds are mingled with-the corn when the threfher meaſures © Inſtead' of making artificial ſteeps with great parade, 
it out : conſequently ydu pay him for threſhing this traſh, they make ufe of thar which Providence has put in their 
which again increaſes the labour and pay of the win- [way, wetting their ſeed with ſalt water, which they fetch 
Wer! 799 ee ee e en e 1 from the ſea; and they afterwards ſprinkle it with lim to 
„ All this is true: but let us diſcuſs the matter a little prevent the ſmut : they are alſo particularly careful to clear 


nore thoroughly. There are ears in, the middle and at;|rheir ſeed from wild oats, cockle, cc. 
1 K Joe Bd : but they feldom are of any „ know no part of N Where there are better 
other kind than thoſe which we call backward or late ears ;,| farmers; for though, they keep their lands conſtantly 


the weak productions of ſickly plants, or of ſeeds not per- cropped without fallow, which they call ſowing 1 


4 


fectly found. Repeated examinations have convinced me, titth, 0 db they fo manage matters, as to keep them 
wat veep fear others are an hs ces Rn e ee ee thts e e EL” 
_—_ 1 225 * a time i A 2 r | 5 3 If \ a ; 7 h Im , ea T3 
5 ho were for thou A the grains be totn from off | much ſtraw as poſſible i the Bok: this they ſay they do 
thats th "the action of the fal the inmoſt huſk fill ad- to fave r BS farmers here have a practice f 
heres 2 the corn. Theſe diminutive impetfect grains are ſowing rye to make bands for their ſheaves, the 1 taw be- 
ſo great a detriment” to the fine plump, well nourlſhed | ing longer, and a$ they think tougher, than that of wheat. 
corn, that they leſſen its value If gar roy 206 0 2 4 js baile, WAH, HE Fs 25, 19P a he A 
IW Ude in Gags the Bal db. Böse i tr ord the bg. 4 Te whett Rubbie, which, x I id bebe, i to 
. Ger bat and ace ee alot e | vir Ig ee 
ter. Our horſes and other cattle reap thereftom a ben e n ena SHO WH or tine munen, AJ | 
9 3 2 | 120 N 241 1 0 ; | fe 
eee e ee eee eee 
« The threſhed graſs and other wild productions, ds in- ſoil, ſo that wet ſummers in general agree be with it ; 
, ng regs 
ati | ney: hen the Crops | Other parts | 
you the threſber; Bot the ih which occaſions this dom, they are almoſt ſure here to be very arge; and they 
expence, ſaves me that of a great deal of ſainfoin and lu- 1 wed ogg: 1 beſides, | 1215 carriage y | 
cerne which my cattle would conſume : and it would be | the London markets. It is extremely pleaſant, towards 
e ben ror fe rye nin 
in r has tho a ing 4 + 0 * 7 I 01s to Ui 
thoſe edi t0 rea ler 5. tach as fading Ya 1 A roved ſpot in the kingdom; the fields are all kept ſo clear 
which prove more profitable to me than an equal quarts rom Weeds, that they reſemble a well kept garden ; they 
of the fineſt corn, © | grbdge no expende in hoeing, weeding, plowing, of ma- 
* Areal increaſe of expence, is what I pay the thteſher | nuritig; and experience has jong ago convinced them, 
beyond the common price of the country. This dif- that they purſue a right method. ] heir practices are many 
ference, which conſiſts in two-pence or three-pence for a | of them good and worthy. imitation ; it 8 therefore be 
quarter of wheat, is but a juſt com nſatlon for his ex- | great pity if they were not made known F ! ſome means 
traordinary trouble in unbinding and binding up again per- | or other, to the reſt of the kingdom. uſeum Ruſticum, 
haps an hundred and fifty ſheaves, and ſometimes more, | vol. I. pag. 3. 1 ED St Te iy 
for what an hundred ſheaves generally yield, when reaped | lt is now upwards of ſeven years that I have been 


in the common way. But this expence is fo amply repaid | tenant of à conſiderable farm in Eſſex; but as there are 
by the extraordinary quantity of ſtraw obtained by my | ſome particular circumſtances attending this farm, I m 
method, that I rate the difference at more than the value | beg leave to ſay. a few words on the ſubzeck. | : 
8 five quarters of corn, which, to ſilence contradiftion, | ** The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, a fine mellow 
Iwill ſuppoſe to be otherwiſe loft in my praQice. Still my | loam, or what is in general called a good wheat ſoil, was 
crop is cut down and houſed with far 405 toil and expence, | in very good heart, and not impoveriſhed ; yet the laſt 
than if it was reaped.” 1tenant broke on this farm, and the Jandlord loſt by him 
They begin plowing in the iſle of Thanet, ſays a | near two years rent; for his crops of wheat were conti- 
correſpondent of the editors of the Muſeum Rufticum, | nually damaged by ſmut, let him take what care he would 
about the firſt week in November, contriving ſo that the | of. the ſed, and were beſides often laid, and the land got 
Wheat ſeaſon may be over by the end of the month. _ very foul, though he was not ſparing of his fallows. _. - 
In the ſpring, if the wheat is rank and the weather On the contrary, fince I have occupied; this land, it 
dry, they feed it down with their ſheep, which they think | has borne large crops of good ſound: wheat, with very 
makes the wheat branch more, and ſettles the earth about | little ſmutty corn, and barley, oats, peas, beans, aid 


— 


* 


"Re roots of the plants, Experience has convinced them, | other things in proportion. What will appear ſtill more 


ſurpriſing 


W H k 


fl urpriſing is, 
he did. 


ft will now, perhaps, be neceſſary to explain this 
ſeeming paradox. At no great diſtance from the farm 
lives the landlord, who is a man of fortune, and drives a 
ſet of horſes, * This gentleman keeps no land in his own: 
hands, ſo that he was for many years obliged to buy all 
the ſtraw uſed for the Jitter of his ſtables, which amounted: 
to a very conſiderable quantity : however, when the laſt 
tenant of this farm came into it, having been a ſervant in 
the family, he offered to ſupply the eſquite with ſtraw, for 

M the du Ng, except 
what the gardener had occaſion for. The 'ſquire thought 
this a good propoſal, and the farmer imagined he had the 


his ſtables, provided he might bave a 


beſt of the bargain; ſo the matter was, ſoon, ſettled. 


of rich dung. 


1 


* 


making his fortune; for bis father had taught him 
the man. who can command dung is always ſure of 


With dung, and always ſowed them with wheat. 


1 


in the end he was, as I ſaid before, broke and ruinead. 


„ This man never could be perſuaded that any part of 
he laid on: his 
the horſe-dung 
before it was half rotten, and without any mixture to 
allay its great heat: this kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate 


e 
1 


his loſs was to be attributed to the dung 
Jand, though be conſtantly manured it wit 


that I do 10 lay on half fo much dung as 8 | 
I 6 , very fond of the hoeing huſbandcy, to, practiſe which, in 


clean. 


[the spring. 
> * Now, you are to underſtand, that the. ſquite kept, 
beſides ſeven coach-horſes, a ſtable of hunters, a number 
of road-horſes, and a pack of hounds ;. ſo, that there Was t! bef 
made on his. premiſes, in a year, an inęredible quantity | two years old. | 
e The farmer imagined he was now in a fair way o 
that 
th l large 
crops :* but this did not prove trye in the preſent caſe.,, 
To proceed; my predeceſſor went on ploughing his 
land, got his fallows in good order, dreſſed them largely | ſon | 
Jith. any of the weeds from perfeQing,their ſeeds. 
His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means n 
anſwered his expectations: his wheat conſtantly looked 
well and promiſing in the winter and the early part of the 
ſpring of the year, but as it advanced, it grew rank, and 
at harveſt was either run all to ſtraw, and was. beſides: 
very ſmutty, or, elſe, if a heavy ſhower of rain happened 
to fall, it was lodged, matted, and grew, This was in- 
deed a very mortifying circumſtance, but our farmer could 
find no remedy. for it. He ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
tried folding ſome ſheep on his, wheat; but this part of 
huſbandry, for want of ſkill, he managed ſo badly, that 
he loft two entire crops, for he had ſcarcely the return of 
his ſeed at harveſt, This could never hold long; fo that 


3 


&© This, however, is not my general method ; for I am 


{ome degreey, is the only infallible way of keeping land 
in. To begin then with my Nabe never lay dun 

alone on my land, let it be ever fo ratten; but as ſoon a; 
1 get any long dung from. the ſquire's, I carry it to my 
compolt-heap, where it is mixed in alternate layers or 
beds, with freſh. virgin earth, (if 1 can get it) lime, or 
chalk, lime rubbiſh, ſcourings of düches and ponds, - turf 
leaves of trees, and all the dung, and offal of my family, 
of, the hog-yard, the poultry-yard, and, the dog: Kennel 
As to my pigeons-dung, I always preſerve: it to mix 
my wheat, whenever it happens to be too backward in 
. But to return te my compoſt ; I have always ſeyeral 
giſtinct heaps of Aer ie ser and IU ſometimes leave it 


* 3 # 4 


three. years, before I uſe it, and.never, lay on any under 


- 


„hben L have got a plot of. gropndia order, I ive it 
py prough gnod; dreſhng of this compoſt, which I imme- 
diately plough in. I then, ſow. it with ſome crop that te- 
quires hoeing, . ſuch. as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white 
or grey peas. During the whole. ſummer, I take care to 
keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, eſpecially if the ſea- 
ſon is rainy; and I am particularly cautious in preventiug 


T3” 


* When my hoeing-crop, which generally more than 
Pays me all my expences,, is off the land, I immediately 
get it into as fine tilth 28 I. pofſibly can, by repeated 
ploughings, and then ſow .it with either wheat or barley, 
whichever. is likely to pay me beſt;;, for little as ſome of 


| your readers may think of it, barley, when it is ſawn on 


good land well prepared, is very frequently as: profitable 2 
. ²˙·; ͤ i es ar le te 

„ By thus ſowing my wheat after a hoeing-crop with 

dung, I have always' à good return of clean corn, often | 
ve quarters on an gere; and my land will till be in hear 
enough to give me a.reaſonable crop of oats; after which, 
without any fallow, comes my boejng-crop,. &. 
When I, ſow barley after the hocing-crop, I ſuffer 


wheat to follow it; and then it is that, if I find it nece(- 
fary, I give the wheat in the ſpring a top-drefling of ſoot 
mixed with pigeons-dunee,......:;._.0. 0. 5 
I ſometimes allow only ſix, pecks of wheat - ſeed to an 
acre: this is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring of the year, 


of fermentation, and ſtocked it with weeds, inſomuch | eighteen pounds of broad clover-ſeed,. which I harrow in 


that, when I took poſſeſſion of the farm, ſome of the ſoil 


was abſolutely mouldy, and ſtunk again, it was ſo rank. 


I will now inform you of my method of manage- 
ment, that you may be enabled to judge how far I was 


benefited by the errors of my predeceſſor, 
46 found ſixty acres of fallow ready ſor ſowing 
wheat: theſe, as the land was rank, 


\ . 


the weeds, and abate the rankneſs of the ſoil. 


enough, nor conſiderable enough, to ſatisfy me. 


r with 
= ſowed with the 
winter tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak 
In ſome 
parts, where the ſoil was not ſo rank, I ploughed in the 
tares in order to ſow wheat over them; in other parts 1 
| ſuffered the tares to ſtand for a crop, which, however, 
was not conſiderable, they ran ſo much to ſtraw or haulm. 
„When the tares were off, I got the land inſtantly in 
order, and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which I had 
a better and cleaner crop than had been known upon the 
land for upwards of ſeven years before: this all my neigh- 
bours acknowledged: however, it was neither clean 
| Some 
of your readers may, perhaps, wonder what I did with my 


with a pair of very light harrows; and it does not in the 
leaſt damage my wheat- plants. I leave the clover only two 
years on the land; for the i year, after I have movwn 
the firſt crop for hay, I ſuffer the ſecond to grow very rank, 
(having given my land a ſlight dreſfing from my compoſt 
dung-hill the preceding year) which I plough in, and over 
it ſow wheat, to be harrowed in on once ploughing., 

' 6 Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any 
others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, brighte', 
and heavier, generally ſelling for more at market, as being 
always very clean and clear from ſeeds of weeds. _- 
eln my method of farming, ſome particulars are to be 
noted. In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one the 
other very quick, I am under a neceſſity of having all my 
ſtubble extirpated before I give the land the firſt ploughins 


after the crop is off. If it is a wheat or bean-ſtubble, 16 
nerally have it all pulled up by hand by women and ng 
dren ; barley and oat ſtubbles J have torn up by a pat o 
loaded drags, and afterwards gathered, into. heaps a 

carted to the compoſt-heap. This I do to prevent the 


tares, as but few are ſold at the country markets; but I | ſtubble from being buried by the plough, and from growing 


muſt inform them, that I live within ten miles of a ſea- 
port town, whither I ſent them at various times, in order 


to their being carried by ſea to London. 


J am to obſerve to you, that I continued the agree- 
ment of giving the *ſquire ſtraw for his dung ; but I made 


a uſe of it very different from my predeceſſor. 


& make it a rule never to manure for wheat, or ſow 
wheat on a fallow, I do not indeed allow many fallows 
on my land; and when I do, I generally ſow my fallow 
with barley, to which I allow four or five ploughings. 
This commonly yields me a large return, and I have a 


good crop of wheat after TT þ 


Me ; & 4 # \ - ; * 2 4 95 4 at 
| mouldy in the land; from which mouldineſs [ have gie * 


reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds. Kees to 
4. Another thing to be noted is, that I allow a 
my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity befe 
from ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to t 


| of barley, and about twelve of oats. to an acre of la q 


the ſeed I ſow. js good 
If any farmer ſhould imagine that theſe quantities 37 | 
| ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat-plant to 91 f 15 7, L 
of ſix inches ſquare, which is ſmall enough: Su ber 
calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are in A dun 5 


but it is always to be preſumed that 


£ 


When he has done this, let him proceed io 22 — 
? I 


vw H E. 
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many grains of wheat there are in a pint , Which mu daa they take Gare to allow an additional quantity of ſeed, g 
by the number bf pints" in nlne pecks, 3D 5 d he ny” n  nevally g one h aa or a third, more than they uſe, 
the reſult _ in vid allow too, much! ſeed,” «xt Miſt (EY OY ary. 
R Nitum, Vo A e © f was allo told, that m. ny, benefits « pi reſulted te 
12 J have, pat mne years lat 18 Goetbese ſuch late ſowing ; Tee „the crop js genetally elearer 
ram in the county of eiceſteß mh Ly thank God, | from weeds; fo in early-ſown Wheat, poppies, and 8 
met with ſome fu. els ln my bead aſh | poxibus weeds, ate very apt to get a- head, and grea 
« My methods King are Tal i by c | 16 88 jute the corn. Leben ſaw in .my walks many 8 — 
ſomething petullar ſh chem; 15 40 * often miſ- | 105 which father ſtemed tobe under poppies th an wheat, 
carty, no otie his 4 right to Aud ut w vith m * 3s the popples were in full bloom, and made a glaring aps 
« Oteat Paſt bi farm is Mel 2050 We u, the | ps pearanee. 6. 
ſoil being a fab aht1 Iban. ys 5 Peak The W; bine N the belt of them In mean, of- 
„ frequeitiy, 2 Well gk the keſt of my n nei 35 ten give their land four plönghi ings for wheat z z and they find 
_ aſe tie as 2 mature; ut then 1 uſe i it d their advantages 6) i, it is, ny Tuch e brougbt to a. fine 
ftom what r - nb ti ch, and 


bitte b, 10 about forty bude e 


« The cid 
Ate, Which 177 a BA on erer 


unſlaked —_ dh Af 


ields ag 
fag pop TM e "they told'n me they had from fow- 
th hg th wheat lg rag that in the blooming ſeaſon thd 


ſquare alt 4 buſhel hed it's Dake! ) On wheat | weather, was gene whereas, in a wet ſummer, t 
le Ames f 105 the Htne ät the fathe n they ſo We bloom is often 1925 foes wh the forward-ſown mars ihe 
ſeed ; but this ts 17 5 do Hot Te cn We þ ape jor || = | ths | muſt not be im ache en this method of ſowing 
chis kenſdn f vary iy pPraftice: * fo is 28 Whet 18. Re ed 4 in many circum- 
follows: 'T fow my \ te Wickbat" le gn 00 FOE 34 Rihces $ it 11 7 very 5 pe. i fp, it. 20 > 
but in the bepitiblivs If the tomb 19770 i or | * This mn Thy of e to meet with = 
every acre of 100 f be to lime, 7 5 buſhels of that oh; be hichy 5 piactiſed on 1 00 — ohe the ed 
mante, unflaket, ard forty bültele of Eu, f the Tub- Fe has been yer * a 
biſh of a brick- kiln. books Every crop, and met $ dangers to encuunter; 
„ Towards tik ſattet end of the bn, cauſe the lime and the chief danger 5 la lowing. is, that arfrolt, may 
to de laked; which'd6ibles irs nieafure, * 7 well loved Come © on 15 eh c ſeed. be ins o ſprout.; but then good 
ed with the fand ; Iftifnbdiately after w 100 "th - laſt | week land, d, well, ſ „is not 8 late to this mis fortune as 


of the month, I bave it ſenttered by wiy © 
over the green Wheat; and as rain. 
is ſoon waſhed down to the roots 'of th 
Fr bras of {$64 


Opr-dr 
cadrally RANG. it 
e Uh ts, and 
tk 


5 7 inn 2 


and of and, in — to — away all datige 5 t | 
wheat-plants b ks or e AE 
five powet of the! 1 


6 els obſerve; that I 4m, n 8 to be e a mat- | 
ter of indifference What kind of ſand T ufe, except thar I 
prefer lime- ſtone ſand to the cryſtal fand, as being molt ab- 
2 and in truth prefer th rubbiſh. of broken. biete 

o either. 

It will perhaps be under to tell your readers, my | 
motive for this preference; yet thar I may not be thought 
obſcure, I ſhall do it. 

* When lime is flaked, it crumdles and falls into very 
minute particles: the ſmalleſt of theſe p ticles 195 boge- 
ther with the trioifture that adheres 105 em, abſorbed 
the large open pores of the brick rubbiſh, which ere 
diſpenſes them by flow degrees to the fell on Which it is | 
laid, for the pot of the crop: this occaſions the opera | 
tion of the lime to be more equal; the parts which were 
not abſorbed, are fiift attracted by the eafth ; theſe nouriſh 


gives | 
at is fell aſtor 
ſel tits meh 50 a 


ta | middle of November, as the danger is 


eli ng oe l land, that bas, perhaps, been 90 half 


6 * find, from enquiry alſo, that! it is dangerous Going 
wheat on clover Ja on one p loughing only, unleſs it is 
dont ſooner than i middle of ju Gag for, the turk, 
or graſs lay, forms a a.cru immediately u under the ſeed. corn; 
and this ot only prevents Its ta & a firm. rooting,. but 
allo poke 8 it to the ravages of eld fowls, which Ware, 
at this 7 75 particularly N ak having a ſcarcity 
of food; WO infant plant. is, belides, liable, to be 
killed by ite frolt, juſt a5 18 is 1 ſprouting and ſhoot- 
ing out in St leaf... ad ** therefore, to reaſon, and 
1s Warrant ted by experi that * ſhould not be har- 
1 rowet'in on a Jever = on 2 ploughing, ſo late after 
great, though 


uſeum Rall, 


the los may not always be kat 
90. III. þ 


As Tide been x many I" A 7 it is, not to 
be wondered. at that I ſhoul know ſomething af wo 
bandry. ; 


„ ww 4 


« E erience, which is an excellent miſtreſs, 3 
fact, beoned oh me moſt of the knowledge [ have acquir- 
ed: 11 imagine, therefore, that an account of the reſult of 
this experience, will not be unacceptable to your readers, 

« Moſt farmers chuſe to ſow wheat on a fallow; we, 
in Eſſex, on the contrary, often, not without good rea- 
| ſon, avoid it, Every fallow deſigned for wheat requires a 

ood dreſſing of rotten dung, or ſome other manure ; and 
by drefling, we imagine, often i is the cauſe vf a ſmutt7 
crop, if laid on uncompounded ; therefore, whenever I ſow 
my wheat on a fallow, inſtead of lay ing on my muck+heap 


the young plants, which, in time gfowing g ſtronger, have | 
power to draw froth the abſotbent t 


ſerved for their uſe.” Muſtum Ru ſticum, vel, III. 
& Almoſt evety patt of this kingdom has a method of 


farming peculiar to itſelf and this 1 have often found to be 


true, in the many journeys [ have tnade through variou 
parts of the iſland. 1 1 M ; 
A ſhort time ſince, my decahidns calling me down into 
the Weſt, I ſtopped for a few days in Wilthire, where! 
could not help obſerving, that the Wheat-corn was 14900 


ably back ward, — it, in n an to be a 
200d crop, 


good h Ee W Foe: 


32 ptett 
and If ir late; "but whenever they do it, 


ound 4a often 


e particles it had re- Il is to be laid on, either of chal 


ed, and forms one united maſs 


57 


unmixed, [ make it into a compoſt in the preceding ſpring: 
this compolt conſiſts, according to the nature of the/ſoil it 
„ light earth, and rotten 


P. 366. || dung, or of lime, clay, and dung, laid in a heap, in al- 


ternate layers, or beds. 

This compoſt- heap 1 cauſe to be frequently turned 
during the courſe of the ſummer, till it is thorough 'mix- 
of anne, rather crumaly 
than otherwa 3 
e With this manbre 1 8 my fallows in the Kneten 
ner farmers lay on their rotten dung alone; and I find; by 
experience, it is Jeſs apt to heat and canker the wheat-ſeed, 


8 and it is alſo much leſs n to owe and burn ho 


Bak £44 


15 cats, "beans, or peas. 

I am ſenſible many of your Teaders will be ae 

at this method, ànd exclaim that it is impoſſible to get a 

good crop of wheat but after a good fallow ; yet I mm 
8 L the 


4 4 
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the contraty: it is from experienee I know it; may I not 
' {herefvore venture to afſert it:;it! v1 
„% When | intend to ſow wheat as a ſecond crop, I lay 
J $88 $ 
wy due quantity of compaſt on the land.ſome time before | 
I fow it with barley, oats, beans, or peas. | © 
When this crop is off, the following year I fow wheat. 
Vou may ſuppoſe the land to de duly prepated by well- 
timed and carefal ploughings ; but I am to premiſe, that | 
after beans and peas, being boeing crops, the land is 
much ſboner brouglit into good tilth, than after oats, or 
barley. JE 5 Sul babe DING bes tt DI CDC 5 
„„The wheat ſowed the ſecond year of the fallow is, 
with me, generally a good crop, and almoſt always clear 
from ſmut and pepper Wet. 
e If, by any accident, the wheat 'ſhould be ſickly, or 
pining, after Chriſtmas, I beſtow on it a top-drefling of 
wood aſhes, ſoot, it I can get it, or coal aſhes, if the ſoil 
Happens to be ſtrong; this, ſeldom fails anſwering my ex- | 
pectations; checking the growth of the weeds, and forward- 
wean our . 6. . ge is 
40 lt is very frequently that I fow wheat in this manner 
for a ſecond crop; bur hren have an opportunity of chg- 
ſing, which I cannot always do, as I muſt ſuit my crop to 
my wants, I prefer, for the firſt crop, beans or, peas, either 
of which I take to do the land nearly as much good 'as a} 
fallow. 2 ar alas Tipe 
t Neither peas, nof beans, are, in my opinion, great 
impoveriſhers ; and the frequent hoeing which they both 
require, if they are properly cultivated during their growth, 
brings the land into frier 6rder than the beſt regulated 


£ . 


ccourſe-of huſbandry with” the common implements could 4 thod will often prevent great loſſes, and the wheat may at 
effect. | '._ .-,_ "laſt be got in in tolerable good order. hs | 


Wheat ſucceeds, particularly well after either of theſe 
two laſt-mentioned crops; and I have found, by experi- 
ence, that if peas, or beans, are made intermediate crops, ! 
and are well and properly hoed during their growth, land 
of a moderate quality may, without orig eee 
hurt, be made to bear a continued ſucceſſioh of crops for 
many years; but it muſt be underſtood that it ſhould, from 
time to time, be” refreſh&d with proper dreſſings of well- 
prepared eompentn. „„ 
1 know, many farmers think there Is no ſuch thing as 
carrying on a couiſe of huſbandry without allowing, once 
in three or four years, a year of fallow ; but ſich are little 
acquainted with the benefit reſulting from hoeing crops; 
and it is this benefit that has of late induced farmers to 
ſow ſuch immenſe quantities of turneps in the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Eflex, anVother counties adjacent. 4 
Many of the advocates for intermediate fallows think 
that the earth requires reſt; but this, is a great miſtake; for 
I could eafily make it appear that, in a proper method of, 
huſbandry, land might be almoſt continually cropped, 
without being impoveriſhed or worn aur... | 
be real benefit accruing from frequent fallows is, 
that they allow the huſbandman time and opportunity to 
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bring, by good tillage, his land into proper order for the 


reception of the feed ; but in the method of huſbandry I. 


would recommend, the land would always be kept, by | 


frequent ſtirring, in ſuch good tilth, that the time betwixt 


gathering the crops, and ſowing the next ſucceeding ſeed, 


would be abundantly ſufficient for any preparation it might 
require; for it is a well-known fact among 
that when land is well tilled and kept in good order, one 


ploughing will go much farther than three where the land | 
has been neglected, is rough, and grown hard and cloddy, 


through inattentio 
IIt. p. 3. 


„% A wet 


n or lazineſs.” Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. 


. 
* 


harveſt, ſays an old huſbandman, is what a 


farmer dreads more than almoſt any thing, as it hurts the: 


quality of his corn 
leſſens his profits. 
. 6 So much depends on the well getting- in of our bread- 
corn, that every man, who knows any, thing that can for- 
ward ſo good a purpoſe, is, I think, in qu 
municate it for the benefit of the public. 


, increaſes. his expences, and greatly 
N 1 411 = r TC > ; | f 


N 


ee It is à well-known maxim that wheat ſhould be leſt 


for ſome days in the field, after it is cut, before it is inned: 


this, the farmers think, and' not without teaſoh, improves 
els, and the ſun 


its quality; the dews plump the kern 


brings it to a propet᷑ and përfect ſtate of maturity. 


the ſheaves for ſome time abroad; but it is -necefſary the. 
weather ſhould be fine, 
quence of this practice. 


ther ſets in foul, and it rains for ſeveral weeks ſucceſſively : 
it is then very difficult to preſerve the wheat from being 
greatly damaged, notwithſtanding the mar 
that have been thought of for this purpoſe. 
* Some ſhock their ſheaves, ſettin 
1X 
very dangerous method, and never to be practiſed after 
much rain has fallen: i 
traves were ſet up, from an expectation of its raining, it 
is of great ſervice; but if the ſheaves are firſt [ſuffered to be 
wet, ten to one but the corn ſweats, ſprouts, . by: 
being ſo cloſe confined from the action of the 


to cap the ſhocks, for if the rain isnot very heavy and con- 
ſtant indeed, the ears, provided. they do not touch the 
ground, will dry i= 


generally bind their. wheat as they reap; but then F 


ſe] © 


| ſheaves; and when a ſufficient quantity are collected from 


| ried to a malt-kiln, there to be regularly and gradually 


huſbandmen, 


ty bound to com- 
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or great loſſes are often the conſe- 


e Sometimes, when the farmer leaſt expects it, the wea 


12any contrivances 
ii en 4 , ſetting them; up in trayes of 
ſheaves' of a fide, and tue to cap them z but this js 


4 
1 g » 


the ſheaves. were dry when the 


and rots, by. 
ein | u from thi ay Alr. 32 1 28 
_ & After all, Tam apt to think that it is full, as well nat 


8 


nearly as faſt as they are wetted. | 
Feet, and ſome parts of Eſſex, they 


de. In Middleſex, got 


be ſuppoſed that their crops ate, for the moſt part, pretty 
Jeat from green weeds, which would otherwiſe cauſe the 
ſheaves, to ſweat violently in the mow, and greatly damage 
Soren ana orbigyp Dre 
When a farmer is ſo, unfortunate as to have his wheat- 
ſheaves thoroughly wetted, if fine weather enſues, I would 
by all means adviſe him to unbind them, and afterwards 
ſpread them out to be dried by the ſun. This ſimple me- 


Ik the rain, however, ſhould continue long, and there 
ſhould be danger of the kernels growing, which by obſer- 
vation he may eaſily judge of, I would adviſe the thinking 
farmer inſtantly to carry it home wet as it is, and after- 
wards manage it as I Thall direct from my own frequent 
PP 
Wben the waggon, or cart, comes home loaded with 
ſheaves, let them be thrown promiſcuouſiy into. the bay of 
the, barn, and not regularly mowed; for it is neceſſary they 
ſhould lie hollow, that the air may get into the vacuities, 
and prevent the ſheaves from heating during the little time 
they ate to continue in the ſituation above deſcribed. 
Let our farmer next prepare ſome cutting - 


9 
— 
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as horſe - meat is cut in, in Kent, and ſome other counties. 
The number of theſe boxes ſhould be according to the 
quantity of wheat he bas wet; but three or four conſtantly 
kept going will do a great deal of work. 1 

* With theſe 


P * 


* 


utters let the ears be cut off from the wet 


all the boxes, let them be put looſely up in ſacks, and car- 


dried; and when the firſt parcel is done, another 1s to ſuc- 
ceed, and ſo on till the whole work is completed. 
This method I can, from my own experience, re com- 
mend to your readers; and it is leſs expence than would at 
firſt thought be imagined. The heat of the kiln may be 
kept up higher than when malt is drying, as the chaff of 
the ear will prevent the kernel of the wheat from being 
damaged by the fire, unleſs the heat is very intenſe indeed; 
but it will, however, be proper to keep the ears gently ſtir- 
ring with a fork, or rake, during the time they are drying: 
In this management the farmer will find great 2 
vantages; and his wheat will, with a very inconſiderab 1 
additional expence, be nearly, and ſometimes quite, 45 g90 
| in a wet harveſt, as if it was houſed in ever fo good orcers 
in fine ſun-ſhining weather. 
It, by chance, after you 
ſheaves, the weather ſhould change, at 1 
may often dry them without the aſſiſtance of the kiln, of 
ſpreading them thin on a large threſhiog-cloth; and 8 
them frequently with a wooden rake; and even, 5 bring 
method you ſhould not entirely dry them, it will _ w_ 
| them ſo forward that the kiln will eaſily complete! : ou 
<« I muſt, however, before I conclude, caution nat 2 
not to ſuffer the kiln to be much heated, unleſs 1235 * 
are kept conſtantly ang Nn the time they are d) 
Muſeum Ruſticum, vol. II. p. 10. 5 ick 
2 Give — leave, ſays a practical farmer of Werner 


have cut off the ears from the 
and become fine, you 


I heile then are the benefits that refult from leaving 


| 


By 2 1 - i 2 4 er 
ſhire, to mention to you a practice whi ch, howev "aa 


WH E. E 

hot ablolutely recommend, though with me it ſucceeded, | are conſumed, and beſote the ring feed comes id f. þ 
and, as I have been informed, has done ſo with ſeveral | cauſes the wheat to tiller, and branch more than it oh 
other farmers, who have ventured to make the experiment, | otherwiſe have done, and of courſe produc | 
« A few years ago, after what I thought a good fallow, | 


* 


us 1 roduce 6 larger and 
al etter crop; it rings, by the ich. re. it a s. the 
I ſowed a field, containing five acres, with wheat. The | land, the 80 forwarden 20 | her Kn hy (cate, 
foit was a-good loam, but rather light than tiff, and in- | as well as plumper in the bulket. et eo ee 
clined to be ſtoney. The, wheat plants looked healthy | © The diſadvantages attending this practice ate, that, in 
during the whole winter, and promiſed fait to yield me a | certain circumſtances, it checks the growth, af the corn, 
plentiful crop; but in the fpring,' warm rains coming on | and makes the ſecond ſhoot diminutive and ſmall 30 courſe 
brought ſuch ſtore of weeds, that my wheat was in danger | the ears are Iean and poor, and the crop in proportiori, t 
of being choaked. LL, ©. . [gives the weeds an opportunity of getting a: head, 50 
« ] was for fore time puzzled what to do; for it being I ruining the crop, to the farmer's gteat loſs an dilappoint- 
now the latter end of May, and the wheat being on the] ment. 1 „„ 1 1 
ſpindle, and ſome even in the ear, to weed it with hooks | © I ſhall, to be better underſtood, relate ſome.caſes 
would have been endleſs, not to mention the damage | which happened to myſelf, as I find them noted in wy jour- 
that. would have been done to the plants by the weeders | nal, for [always PRE EET OT IIS. 
feet. Fg I. © In the year 1742, I had ten acres of wheat, which, 
« had at one time thoughts of mowing wheat and | after Chriſtmas, ſeemed proud. The ſoil was a looſe loam, 
weeds all together, and drying them to make fodder for my land I had, when 1 fallowed, laid on plenty of dun 5 
cattle: intending, if I had done this, to have got the land] “ J turned into this field a parcel of ſheep. on the 
as faſt as poſſible in order, and-ſown it again with Wheat ewenty-ſecond of January, in order | | 


| en fo in order to feed it down, which 
However, in looking over the field; I found no great | pected, the weeds, which had been brought in with the 
deficiency of wheat plants; but they were in moſt places c | 


| dung, got ſuch a head, that I wis above twenty pounds 
ſo over-topped by the weeds, as to be ſcarcely viſible, and | loſer by feeding it. e Man 


in the furrows,. in particular, not a blade of wheat was to| *© In 174%, I fed, very indiſcretely, indeed, ade 
de Wen, 0 JF I piece of wheat of fifteen acres. The land was poor, ane 

« My method of ploughing for wheat-ſeed in this land had not been well drefled, ſo that about the tenth of March 
is, to make natrow ſtitches, but wider than a ridge, and | the wheat-plants ſtood very thin. | turned in ſome ſheep, | 
more rounding, being not ſo ſharp on the back, | thinking it would afterwards branch more, and produce a 

« Whilſt I was meditating what to do in this matter, a | better crop; but I was diſappointed, for the ſheep, bit o 
gap was by ſome accident made in the hedge, and a parcel | the knot of the plant, and I had, I think, the worſ! "crop 
of my ſheep got into the wheat fiele. Il ever reaped. | ' REES ORE NEE ale Aoce | 
As ſoon as I ſaw where they were, apprehending great The next year, 1745, I had anoth r thin crop of 
damage, I ordered them to be immediately driven out, and | wheat on much the ſame land as the laſt : I turned in ſome 
the gap mended. {Oo Cooke $10 (PRIN Oy 2-11 IR ſixth of February before the knot was above 

« On taking a ſurvey, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find | the ground within reach, ROT it ſucceeded ; for, as I gave 
that the ſheep, inſtead of doing any damage to the wheat, | it a good top-dreſſing within a fortnight, it tilleted and 
had done it a great deal of good, for they had eat up al- branched ſo well, as to produce a much better crop than 
moſt every weed which grew in that part of the field next | I expected No 


to the paſture. Te OE I I could relate to you many. other. circumſtances of 

* Encouraged by this accidental diſcovery of a propen- | this nature, but it would take up too much room; I ſhall 
ſity in ſheep to eat weeds rather than wheat, I turned a | therefore proceed to make ſome obſervations on my general 
hundred of my flock, into the field, two or three hours in | experience in this manner. Pi 
the morning and the evening, for ſeveral days together,, „I find wheat ſhoul 
till all the weeds were nearly conſumed. + 


. 


fin d never have any ſheep turned on 
Itt, unleſs it is forward in, January, and likely to be lodged 
On inſpecting my field afterwards, I found the ſheep | at harveſt, except now and then, with great precaution, 
had done very inconſiderable damage to the wheat, but | when you want to thicken a crop. A 
the weeds were eat down fo cloſe that they could never] © | 
again get a-head; the wheat going on proſperouſly, and | ſown ; and I hold it a bad practice if the land is rich wit 
yielding me at harveſt a plentiful crop of clean, good corn, dung. | 


which was more than any of my neighbours could that | ©: Wheat ſh 
year boaſt of. | | 


Such wheat only ſhould be fed down as was carly 


ould not be fed down, unleſs the land is 
I pretty clear of weeds, and has ſtrength and ſubſtance 
* Whilſt the ſheep were eating the weeds, I found they | enough to afford the wheat nouriſhment in plenty, that 
moſtly walked in the furrows, as being eaſier to their tread | it may get into ear at the proper ſeaſon, notwithſtanding 
than the ſloping fides of the natrow ſtitches ; and this | the growth was ſo checke n. CEL 
might be one reaſon of their doing the wheat ſo little da-\ ** There is in every plant of wheat a certain knot, or 
mage by their treading. _. Mts ee crown of the root as I call it, from which all the branches 

* Inthis new method of huſbandry I took, however, one | iſſue : now, if this crown is nipped off by-the ſheep, a 
precaution, which, I am apt to think, greatly contributed | dwindled production is the certain conſequence ; for this 
to my ſucceſs. | 15 II.treaſon, ſheep ſhould never, (ns is in a very backward 
The precaution, I mean is, that I never let them lie | ſeaſon, and then it will not be prudent to feed wheat down 
in the fields at night, as the weight of their bodies when at all ;) I ſay, ſheep ſhould never be turned on it after the 
they lay down to fleep could not have failed doing great da- middle of February: the beſt time, in general, is the 
mage to the plants.” MAuſcum Ruſticum, vol. III. p. 31. latter end of January, or even the middle of that month. 

* Permit me, ſays another experienced farmer, to com- If ſeaſonable rains follow, provided the ground is 
municate to your readers, for their benefit, I hope, a little 


clear of weeds, it will be greatly to the advantage of the 
of the experience I have in many years acquired. | farmer. (2 | e 
Being now grown old, and retired to ſpend the re-| If the 
— of my days in this city, I trouble myſelf but 
about 


farmer has the leaft doubt of the ſtrength of 
the practical part of farming; yet did I ſome 


his land towards giving the checked plant nouriſnment, 1 
would by all means have. him afford his wheat a top- 
Jears ago occupy a conſiderable tract of ground in Norfolk. | drefling of ſoot, aſhes, malt · duſt, or whatever other pro- 
| 0 I ſhall, for this time, confine myſelf to the propriety | per manure he may have at hand, provided: he is ſure it ĩs 
om imptopriety of feeding wheat down with ſheep in the quite clear of weeds, 9 W ber, 
lade en 7 81 which has by many been hitherto but | Let not the induſtrious farmer be at all uneaſy if, after 
erſtood. ry | 


6 Th; | 12 BY feeding down his wheat, he perceives the plants ſtand at 
; his practice, when prudently adopted, is replete | a diſtance one from the other; for if he has practiſed this 
with many and great advant | 


: es; but if indifcriminately | piece of huſband ith the precautions above noted, he 
adopted, nothing would ee e a farmer. e e e e : 


« The: 4 * b | may depend upon it, that every plant will throw out a 
afford advantages to be derived from it are, that it | number of branches, and that he will have a field full of 
rds feed for your weathers and ewes after the turneps 


Io 


ſtalks at harveſt, and a crop that will ſurpriſe him, 


40 1 


| ſpectively ; ; and at the end of eve 9 year. ſet 
U 


<« I am very fond of SORT wheat crops to the 
farmets attention, not only becauſe it is the m ys 225 of 
fte * biit ufo Vecauls, Ii i well managed, it t is the moſt 
r 
„% We mauſt not M Wage of the fariher'profit by 
the proth de bt Wis 1dhd';, 'ſ6me of 5 yout 7 readers Hel 
think 715 282 will apts it appear bi an \ Example from 


o : 

6 7 1 17 4. L bad two fields, of twenty; zeres 
each, 11 Nut; 745, of With y 
the tate” of tou gates an af $76 throughgur ; f the ber 


re me onl tent els, one acre with Another; 
hn ren 127 by 7 % than the firſt; The c#fe was 


me f; de Was blig <4 to but i it 
art ſo Fr that 1 1 5 kt chouph for fi: Bl | field, 
Slolng rhe other two plou ng ace inſtead of 


70 


and iow What bomber of gtalns, 15 an ole 


bt to be Contained in each 1 and the proportiona 
val N de. 


phe between the ear, ith the p grains in, 55 
e 


et — out, and likewiſe, the roportiphal -d 
tween the . of, the Whole ſtalk, inctulling thi 


and eh bre y 
But in ordet to rite this megtum, under. our preſeit 
confideration, it will be abſolutely neceſſaty, in the. fir 
place, to make Accurate and dg experiments for a 
Na e of ears, and. then, b ib comparing, the produce 
e weight, &e. of the while, both Pin and 
a we may come prett 955 oy. mh in view. 
ee In order there förè to f by Ff an 15 ad 05 do, 
i the beginning of the. h reſt e year 1757 5 1 got 
in th ears of W red 3 of wheat out of - 
feld,  Avigbft 26. L then cut of the. 15 cloſe t. to the 
Ear, which I weighed with the corn in it: I then w hed 
the grains when rubbed out of the ear, and cl hare 7 29 
the chaff: in the next place I compared, the d lifference, 
and then counted the number e e 0 * ear re- 
doyyn the 
weight of a cubical inch of the produce 6f that harveſt, 
y But in order to give a clearer idea of my. method of 
proceeding, 1 will ſet down the weigl ht, &c. of the, corn 
which was gathered from the firſt field, in colume $, in the 
manner I entered it in a book K fi ot that purpo e, which 
will be ſufficient to explain the whol e without a multipli- | 
city of figures. 


Wage of We: 8 of the | 
| [the ear wit when 
che corn im it, 


1757. 
Three ears got 
in — * 


Tel. 7 14% 2 18 26 | 
| 41 decveodet]i in hy tune de with Ws . of the three 
ears taken out of fourteen other different frelds, during the 
time of the ſame harveſt: then eaſting up the ſum total of 
each column, and dividing their products by the number 
of ears gathered that feafon, the quotient would give me 
the mean weight, &c. of an ear of that harveſt, and its 

number of grains, &c. &c. 
< ] then made a cubical veſſel containing exactly a ſquare 


inch; and having mixed all the corn together, I filled the 
above veſſel, and weighed its contents with the greateſt ac- 


curacy ; which weight I ſet down, repeating the operation | 


ſeven or eight times, having well mixed the little heap of 
corn together, after each trial, and then ſet down the weight 
of each as before: and as there would fometimes be the 
difference of a grain or two more or leſs in each cubical | 
inch, I divided the product of the whole by the number 
of times the experiment was made, and ſet down the quo- 

tient as the mean wel of 4 oubical inch of corn for that 


1 2 


ieltded me, at hafvelt, ': at 


| 


manuring it,; and theſe ghing 81 [ reckon a at à mere 

etifle, ry hotſes lo Aber fe have 1 Rill, FI 
4 % 1 0 um Fat 1. ap. 181. 

| 1 8 en thou t'th 1 "It Jak be 6f reat Bi 

dil 715 Wee if, 177 method, there Gl be de: tl 

ter mean Wink wen quantity of corp, 


| Mean 


* 
— a 


year which in 17 57 I ſound to be 3 dr. 12.3 gr. I have 
70 levered in this method every yrar ſince; but to avoid 
oubling you with the particulars gf . 1 will 7 you | 
x, one, view the meah Lace, 1. the ouniber rains 
ga Ear, and the weight of acu bical inch for ach 95 theſe 
ge years halt, and after Fine the, medium of ke 
toget &r 0 8 
I made if of et ecaries weights upon 3 aunt 
the fmalle? fubdivifi jo Ounce, into. drach NS, 7 8 
ahd raids, which 1 hay afterwards, in reqkoning up the 
weight of the buſhel, reduced to troy, and averdtipois, 
But we will now give the reſult of the ſeven, years * 
meats in the following columns. . 4% Shs nal e 
33 Lan oer Au A 
Mean we: * . of | e 
; 1 01 * IT * 7 | * e weight of 2 


| eich earſthe grains] ©. 
Deng the corn ilone. 727 | Difference, wore cubicaf inch, 9 


* 


-F 
| 
þ 
| 


S noms. 


6 8 5 5 5˙ 7 


1 2 6 2 251 4123 © 2 F 
e [5/1 10 67 1 4, 65|s 4 359139, 17 457 


Ire total divided by ſeven pives the mean weight, Kc. &c. 
. = denn hole — — in the — line. 

e The firſt of the bote elbe (che date of de yeat 
not being reckoned) ſhews-us, at otie View; What we may 
enpect a Ringle eat of Lammas wheat, ſeparated from the 
{ ſtalk, to weigh upon an average; and the ſecond what its 
| produte} in grain ſhould weigh when ſeparated ffdm the 
chaff : the net divifon gives the differente; being the 

weight of the ent and chaff alone without the — the 
fourth, the number of grains in each eat; And the laſt, the 
weight of a cubical inch; which latter we ſhall further con 
ſider, and fee what will be the mean weight of 4 buſhel, 
omitting the odd grains and decimal parts, adit 
in ſo large à meaſure. 

c As the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel nds "2150.4 
cubical inches, if the above weight of one, viz. 3 3 17-457 
gr. be thultiplied by that ſum, the product will be 73 1b. 8 
02: 12 dt. ttoy. ” Bat this ſtandard buſhel is in fact too 
ſmall, the real contents of a buſhel dry meaſure being 2178 


j 'Tubical inches, which, according to that calculation, will 


give 74 lb. 7 oz. 19 dwt, which ſams reduced | to averdu- 


ls: off Pos welght will ſtand as follows. 


Ib. oz. divt. ' tb. 0; Wu 6 


| ; DEL 1 equal e 15 10 80 Rk, 


74 7 19 61 6 15 9 

| « Butit will be proper to take notice that none of this 
corn was weighed till thoroughly dry, and ſeldom till the 
harveſt-after it was got, and ſometimes later; therefore 
there muſt be ſome allowance made for the loſs of weight 
by keeping; which I found upon trial to be about four 
grains yearly in a cubical inch, and conſiderably more che 
firſt year, eſpecially if the corn happened to be got in 
wet hatveſt: therefore I think we may fairly eſtimate che 
mean weight of a buſhel of wheat, containing 2178 inches, 
to be about b2 lb. averdupoiſe weight. 

4 I know that a buſhel of good wheat is, by the gener 
lity of writers upon agriculture, calculated at about _ y 
but our preſent enquiry is not whether it is good or ix 
light or heavy of its kind ; but what is the medium 1 1 
the two extremes, in order the better to judge of its e 
ties, according as it falls ſhort of, or exceeds; that de 
mined weight. 

a ela out of which the corn was o gathered toy 
above experiments, are moſtly ſituated within [4 i, 2 
ten of twelve miles round the town of 14 55 CK, 
ſome of them in Northamptonfhire ; and in foi e! bad, 
rent kinds, and ſuch as have been productive of go 


—ũ—ͤ— 


ö 


and indifferent ctops. ey „ With 


nE 


« With regard to the obſervations, which I now offer to 
the public, they may be aſſured that they have been made 
with the greateſt accuracy, and, barring any errors in the 
calculations, without the leaſt deviation from the truth. | 

« My method of gathering the ears of corn was, to 
crop them 11 the time of harveſt, always en- 
deavouring, as neaF'as I could gueſs, to take ſuch as were 
of a middling growth, avoiding the fulleſt cars, as well as 
thoſe which were ſhrivelled, or ſtinted. I therefore gene: 
rally got them from about the middle ſpace between the | 
ridge and the furrow ; I then carefully wrapt up the pro- 
duce of each field in ſeparate papers, to prevent the corn 
from ſhedding, or intermixing. 5 

« The column which ſhews the difference between the 
weight of the ear with the corn in it, and that of the grains 
alone, is meant only as relative to the ear itſelf, without 
the ſtalk added to it, which latter was always ſeparated 
from it. But I have fince made ſome few experiments 
with regard to the proportional weight between the whole 
ſtalk and ear, and its produce in grain; and I found the 
former to be to the latter as about ſixty-ſeven to ſeyenty- 
two. But I cannot depend fo much upon the juſtneſs of 
this calculation, as of the others, it being only tried upon 
the produce of one harveſt, _ 1 | 

ce It muſt be obſerved that the weight of corn will vary 
more or leſs by keeping, according to the nature of ihe 
grain itſelf, the ſeaſons that it has had for its growth and 
maturity, and the dryneſs or moiſture of it when reaped: 
for notwithſtanding, it was before obſerved, that there 
may be an annual loſs of about four grains in every cubi- 
cal inch upon an average, yet it may ſo happen that the 
weight of it may even be encreaſed by keeping, as was 
really the caſe with regard to the corn which was got in 


the harveſt of the year 1762, after an exceſſive dry ſum- | 


mer; for I found, upon weighing a eubical inch of the 
ſame corn, a year after the firſt trial, that it had actually 
encreafed in weight 2.6 grains, which I can by no means 
account for, but upon a ſuppoſition that the corn con- 
tained in the ear, having been ſo thoroughly dried, whilſt. 
ſtanding, by the preceding heats and great drought, there 
was no room for any further evaporation of aqueous parti- | 
cles; but that, on the contrary, being als up in this ex- 
treme ſtate of dryneſs, it muſt even imbibe moiſture gfter- 
wards, from the coolneſs of the place where it was repo- 
lited ; by which means the grain would become more glump 
than when freſh gathered, and would conſequently enereaſe 
in weight, From hence the reaſon is very obvious, why. 
corn that is thoroughly ripe, and well ended, will unfergo 
a much leſs change by keeping, than that which has been 
plumpt up by preceding rains, though perhaps it may look 
better to the eye than the other. But I think it may be laid | 
down as a rule, that the more the external coat of the graig 
is extended by redundant moiſture from within, the morę 
will it appear fhrivelled and wrinkled, whenever that moi- 

ure is evaporated, which it muſt loſe upon being kept for 
any conſiderable time in a dry place : therefare it will be 
moſt to the advantage of the owner to have ſuch corn ſpent 


as ſoon as it is ſufficiently dry for common uſe, and not to 
hoard it too lo | 


| modlng ſheaf, and, as near as I could, of the mi 


| meaſure of each, as in the tab 
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the different fizes, and taking thoſe of the middle fize as 
near as he can. The ſizes can only be determined by 
their length and fullneſs: and if, for example, the longeſt 
are five inches, and the ſhorteſt one, the medium is three 
inches. Now, though thofe of three inches are undoubt- 
edly the middle ſize, yet, unleſs the weight and meaſure 
of the corn in the ears below three inches are equal to that 
of the ears above that ſize, the calculation of the crop from 
the three-inch ears will be wrong. This will be ſeen in 
the following tables. „„ 

J once took an account of great part of a ſheaf of red 
Lammas-wheat ; but having miſſaid my notes of it, I ſhall 
at preſent take notice chiefly af an experiment made upon 
white Lammas wheat, of the crop of 1762. The ears and 
ſtraw of this crop were in general very ſhort ; but the 
corn was remarkably fine, fal, and heavy. The wheat 
of this experiment was raiſed upon clover lay, and the 
crop about twenty buſhels upon an acre. A nine-gallon 
buſhel of this wheat weighed above ſeventy pounds aver- 
dupoiſe, which is uſually reckoned the full weight of good 
wheat, though ſome will weigh more, as the beſt generally 
did that | | 5 

e out of a 
dle- ſized | 
corn: but it was taken out all together, and, without ſe- 
parating of it. I ſorted what was thus taken put, into 
four parcels, ngarly according to the length of the ſtraw, 
in order to diſcover the proportion between the ears and 
ſtraw of different lengths ; but there ſecms to be ſittle cer- 
tainty in this. VVV 
«© Theſe four parceſs were weighed ſeparately, ears and 
ſtraw together; then the ears by themſelves; and, laſt of 
all, the corn when ſepztated from the chaff. Oe 

I weighed 7 of the firſt parcel by themſelves, 
that had the longeſt ſtraw, and lopgeſt fulleſt ears; and 
afterwards weighed them ingly, taking the weight and 

e. 8 1 

geing deſirous to know the weight and produce of the 
ears of Aikeren lengths, I ſorted each Pa accprding to 
the length of the cars, differing one from another ++ Ion 
half an inch; and I weighed theſe ſubdiviſions ſeparately, 
noting the length of the ears, and the number of cheſs 
and grains in each. The length of the ears was meafured 
from the bottom of the lowelt cheſt that had any corn in 
it, to the top of the ear. The longeſt ear was thiee inches 
and a half, but there being only one of that length, it is 
included amony thoſe of three inches and a qua The 
twenty ears rt weighed are included in the ſixty- three 
large ears in this laſt weighing, + 

&« Several ears have ſome very ſmall grains in them: 
theſe are {et down in the table, but not reckoned in the 
weight, becauſe I ſuppoſed them not marketable, and that 
they would go to the tailing, or (off-fal} porn. Of theſe 
{mall grains two thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven 
weighed an ; ounce averdupoiſe, "The reſt were weighed 
by toy weight, as below. Gf Tipped as 


"The weight of the fur partei. 


ear. | 
re 1763, I took ſome of this "i 


* 


CES 


— 


d long in the granary, as the heap from the | _ 1 Gs + 0. 
above-mentioned cauſe will be daily decreaſing, - f $50 * . Coen PA (the ſtraw 2 3 3 inch. : 2 th # 
* If further experiments of this kind were tp be tried ip | coder Srod: ro ts 8 IS = fn 7 20 
other parts of this kingdom, and even in differept climates; 2 fourth 15 10 22 5 418 
and if the reſult of each obſervation was to be 8 e ä | | 
2 the others, we might probably come ſtill nearer to 1250 ears with the ſtraw | 62 8 10 
me eng which we have been aiming at; and the ſame} * FFF. 8 
Four $ = N wy other ſort of grain.” Mu- Twenty, with the longeſt wy 25 longeſt fulleſt ears, 
„ vol. II. p. 175. | |  werghed fin 
q The experiments made by. the above ingenious gen- | : | Fo 
_— are very accurate, g in my opinion, much! Joches.... beds Gr. 
| - ſmall to determine matters of ſuch importance :. but he] i - © 3F 2 1 an. ow 
as, think, fallen into a miſtake that I alſo did in trying | ? 3 1 The corn in cheſe Gd of 
ome experiments upon wheat, viz. in ſuppoſing -that a | ? ADs " 9 4% 7 Bop twenty enn d bus AS 
2 would be the right rule, provided there ag a re- | 4, 33 1 1 de a — 18 21 
Su ar gradation in the ears above and below the middle | 1 do. 0 0 94 34 e eee e ee 
more — in ſact, it is otherwiſe; there are generally] 3 do. esch; 1 101 | The ears and firaw 29 '0 


ears than large ones, and yet the zn de 
e 
| o explain this let us ſuppoſe 21 | rſon o 
ſome middli [2 « ' e „ pe ; i» 


ng to chooſe 
he muſt do 


? 
i 
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io do. each 24 15 to 17 3425 


nn II. 114 * 4 # : 6 y a * 13 © N 4.4 4 : 
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< In the firſt of the following tables are inferted the | middle- ſized ears, and of all thoſe. above and below the 
aſlortments of the four parcels, by the length of the ears, | middle ſize, brought thus together alſo by way of com- 
with the number of cheſts and grains in each, and the ſe- | pariſon. To theſe I have added, in the following columns, 
parate weight of the ears, Eran, and chaff, I muſt ob- | a calculation of the number of cheſts in each aflortment of 
ſerve, that by accident I miſſed taking the diſtin weight | ears, and the mean number of grains in each cheſt ;/ alſo, 
of the two hundred and fifty ſmalleſt ears: they are ſet | the number of grains, and weight of a mean ear, of each 
down in the table as I computed tham, in proportion to the | aſfortment. FFT 
third, or preceding parcel, which may differ a little from | The laſt table ſhews the total weight of the corn, chaff 
the real weight; but this cannot be much, for the weight | and ſtraw, upon an acre, agreeable to this experiment. 
of the whole parcel is right, | | reckoning the crop at twenty buſhels of nine gallons, or 
% In the ſecond table, the length, weight, &c. of the | ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe, per buſhel, | 
twenty largeſt ears, are ſet down in the firſt line: in the “ The very ſmall grains are not reckoned here, for the 
ſecond line are the ſixty- three large ears, including theſe | above reaſons ; and that the waſte in reaping, Carrying 
twenty: and the third line, contains the two hundred threſhing, and ſome left in the ſtraw, is more than they | 
and eighty-eight ſmalleſt ears. They are ſet thus together | amount to. But by adding them, and allowing for about 
to give the more eaſy comparative view of them. The next | ſeven or eight inches long of ſtubble, the total weight of 
three lines of this table ſhew the weight, &c. of all the | the crop may be nearly eſtimated. | 


LY 


4 table of the length, weight, &. of one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears, ſorted according to their length, | 


Ears, + | Length. Cheſts, | Grains. Wit. of Ears. Wit. of Grain,|Wt. of ChaF. | Wt. of Straw | Total Weight, 
No. Inches. No. Gr. Sm. do. | Oz. Dw. Gr. | Oz, Dw. Gr.] Oz. Dw, Gr. | Oz. Dw. Gr. | Oz. Dw. Gr. 
20 24 to 3115 to 20684 „ 05 £464..3: 0.224.616; 6. 
+ 2xto3x | 16 186 215 41 0:8: Fj -6--6-4:1 0:1-48 1 | b 
1 23 1 18 ne een | 
1 ts 1 1950 nne 2 29 13}: 0.15 een ie 
| Bs ae” 0 0p 1600 110 2-18. 18 | 2 5 8 0:13 12 13 
„ 9 12 738 31 | 1 5 8 0 19 188 0 5 1400 16 9 4 
| | Bite | 5467 223 10 515] 8 or5] 2 5 0| 8 12 13] 18 18 4 
8 3 197 "20 268 4 6.60 1341 6 8 #4:0..8.4 | | 
17 24 | -14 16 443 29 | 917 9] o 1 4. 4 5 
108 21 22 is 15 13. 2405. en 
164 2 11-16. 1 .292359-145 KV 
203 14 12 9 FT 2727. 121 % P70 | 
$4 © | 8765. 369 |15 4 2012 o 1 3 419] 11 12 20% 26 17.16, 
— — c N N e | r 
40 | 2t | 13 16 oof :40. 1.3.00 1293 3110 7 01: 0 
65 : JJC 8.0 
10 12 8 10 13% % 3 x 13]. 112 19.1] 0.8 20 
3 I „/ » ng 09100 407 - TAE | 
| 250 3545 170 5 16 11 41015] 1.520] 5 171 9 720 
zi — , 8 71. AAA. fon | ee TR aye — Ne renne 
i 1250 | | 19399 840 34 0 11] 26 12 23] 7 7 1228 7 23] 62 8 18 
ö A comparative view of the above one thouſand two hundred and fifty ears of heat. | 
| „„ ass. . Length. 1 Grains. | Wt, of Grains, | Cheſts, J Grains pet | Grains ina | Weites 
I | No. Inches. | No. | Oz. Dw. Gr. No. '| Cheſt, | meanEar. | mean Ear. 
Largeſt — 20 | 23to3z 684 | 1 2 12 1 233 I 4. 34. 2 27 900 Grains 
Large —— 63 21 3x | 1907 | 2 19 14 [ 1012 | 1 884 30. 269 22. 696 Troy. 
Smalleſt ——| 288 0 15 | 1914 [2 8 10 [2016 | 0. 940 6.645 4. 0%/ 
Large, — 297 [24 35 756 10.9 5 | 4318 % % % [17.28 | | 
Medium ——| 314 :| ©. 2 2 5600 J. z 7123-40: }: 3849 ; I. 454 . 834 FL, „681 e 
Small |. — 645 | 0+ 14] 6729 8 10 21 | 6199 | 1.085 1432638 
| TN 3 — — 3 —— — — — — 10 
| Total 1250 o 3 19399 | 26 12 23 J 14366 ] 1.35 | 15.519 | 10,232 e 
8 — | 220 % 


to the above ſpecimen, reckoning the ſame at rwenty buſhels of nine gallen, er 


Total weight of the crep upon an acre, agreeable 8 
„„ AOL iD. „„ . ſeventy pounds per buſhel. 5 ; 


i 
+ 
4 , , 


| Wheat. | Chaff. Straw. ( | Total Produ. oe 
| 2220 2 q. lb. . q. Ib. Q; q. | Ib. $i: O. q. lb. 5 , 6 * f - 1 1 * * 
| * e enn, FW 
| — | | CREE IN : As 5 8 | 8 5499175 Shin | 4/94 '7 8. PSLT/A 0 1 1 Rs 5 25 40 of 
| Small experiments are not ſo ſatis factory as large ones; | ble, that the mean ears of the common crops in ay at 100 
and I could wiſh this had been more extenſive, but I had | England, and in the ſame year, ſhould be heavier, 5 05 


no thoughts of offering it to the public view till I read your | contain more grains in them, than the very largelt fy a 
Is correſpondent's letter, who has, I apprehend, Sour upon a | thig,experiment. | 5. ods 4 HE FT, 3's gunkter 
| wrong rule in computing ja, crop, and has alſo choſen the | - The ears of this wheat being from three and oy hy 
mean ears too large: for, though the ears of red Lammas | to three, quarters af an inch in length, the nn Ar 
wheat are uſually longer than the white, it cannot be ſup-¶ inches. I have ranged all theſe together Nt xs Ind 
poſed that, upon an average, they are above double, both | table. They are a fair medium in regard tos wg all in- 
in weight and number of grains, as we find thoſe were to] they are ſo alſo as to fullneſs, becaßſe they ant lo in 
L the mean ears of this experiment. Neither is it at all proba- I cluded : but, as appears in the table, they ary reſpeR 
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teſpect to the weight of the grain, which is the rule for]. “ To ſhew this more plainly, with reſpecꝭ to the grain, 
the medium of the crop; for the ſmall ears are more than let us a little conſider the ſtructure of an ear of heat. 
double the number of the large ones, and pet the Jarge | The grain is placed in a cell, confiſting of two valves, or 
ears are the heavieſt, If, in order to make the number of | leaves; and there is PO oo yr hs ke on each out- 
ears equal, we chooſe. the mean ears ſhorter than two | fide of the cheſts, which ſeems intended as à fence, or 
inches, the inequality of weight will be greater than be- | ſecurity, againſt accidents to the outward grains. The 
fore; and if we take our medium higher than two inches, | cheſts about the middle of the ear are the: largeſt, and 
the weight may be made equal, but this will encreaſe the | uſually conſiſt of four, five, and ſometimes fix, or ſeven 
diſproportion in the number; and hence I think. it is.evi- cells: and the number of cells decreaſes towards the top 
dent, that we cannot fix upon any ſize of ears that will |and bottom of the ear. If the ear is examined when in 
give us a juſt medium of the crop. The ſame will hap- | bloſſom, we may ſee what number of grains each cheſt is 
pen in other crops, for they all vary one from another in | formed to produce: or this may be ſeen afterwards by the 
the ſize and number of ears: and, as we cannot be cer- | number of double valves, which are properly the. chaff; 
tain of their real proportion as they ſtand in the field, | for, theſe remain, though the grains have proved abortive z 
it is imptacticable to calculate a crop from thoſe of any | and therefore, by counting the leaves of chaff, allowing 
ſize. 1 OO l AIAItwsog to each grain, and two extraordinary to eac x cheſt, 
“The calculation of a crop from a mean ear is made by | we, ſhall find what number, of grains each cheſt might 
multiplying the weight of grain in that ear by the number | have produced. r 
of ears upon an acre, A mean ear of this experiment | ** The outward grains of the cheſts are commonly the 
weighed, as in the table, 10.232 grains troy, and, the | largeſt, and ſmaller towards the middle, and often ſtinted 
crop was about twenty buſhels-upon an acre. Your cor- | grains, or none at all, in the middle cells; and this, not- 
reſpondent reckons the weight of a mean ear at 24,05 | withſtanding moſt of theſe, had, . bloſſoms in them, and 
grains troy, upon an average of ſeven years; ſo. that, | the grains had made ſome. progreſs, or begun forming. 
reckoning the ſame number of ears upon an acre as in this | They are later than the outſide grains, as if laſt impreg- 
experiment, his crops will amount annually to forty-ſeven | nated. OO oo oo 
buſhels per acre, of ſeventy pounds, averdupoiſe, per buſhel, | The number of theſe deficient, or miſſing grains, is 
Theſe are ſuch crops as, I ſuppoſe, no conſiderable extent prenter than might be ſuppoſed We | 
of contiguous lands in, England produce annually ; and | In' a favourable ſeaſon moſt of the cells have grains in 
are, doubtleſs, more than double the common crops upon | them ; and, if examined at the time of bloſſoming, the 
an average. | 


« The diſproportion in the number of ſmall and large | of. them with the naked eye, and others, with a 


two hundred and eighty-eight ſmall ones, viz. one large | red Lammas wheat, of ſix inches long, 1 ct 00 N 
„Mae 


in them: for one hundred of the large corns weighed | by which it appears, that this ear might e 
3 grains troy, and one hundred of the ſmall | one hundred and eighteen grains; and yet at harveſt I 1555 


es 
fective nouriſhment ; becauſe we ſee that the plants raiſed | ſeventy- four leaves of chaff; ſo that this ear might haye 
from the ſame ſeed will have larger or ſmaller. ears, ;ac- yielded fixty-eight grains: but we ſee. in the aboye tables, 
that the, fylleſf ear, of the. ſame. ſort of wheat, and. the 

ed only forty-0 OE 
are ſtinted, and whether they are produced from the origi- | the ſame length yielded but irty-eight grains and one 
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1 ill, chem b. can een 
[tinting of them might, in ſome degree, be prevented, | And hence appears the great, defect gf the 97055 {-, 
by a dreſſing, or; other culture, at that period. That] bandry, and points out th a det dl „ topꝛate 
chere is ſome ſuch period in nature, may appear from other . 90 r light 


the growth of this plant. There is a which hring the plants a fre 


, or retarded by à defect of nouriſh- | that can e performed at the critical time, and wh 
ment, at theſe periods. a 7 og Ry N EET | | 1 10 4 


ce Or OTE O91 47 eee einen % 5d aliwogil, boy Hop baits. 
be „den the ſeaſon of tillering is. paſt,, no culture will | et It has heen, commonly {uppaled, by thoſe who, prac- 
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adding of one 
ear ; though 
ment, may 
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n , 20.2: derable part of thie bl * 
9 * 7 of importance to Know the per of che ear. ent a TLOAG 3 
ppen to mit ole Parts of che plagtz and that if, wel} , '** Tbis is pþore ons third.ior 
another. If, the feats of it in one, we may improve it in || maturity, in ad ear. of th 
alle, wg he Jeaſn is Joſt to ce ; þrgbable the. cars would pro 
ney cory + oi "ns wh lice en Boe tin would e 
them larger and fuller 9 555 ch lufficient nouriſhment, Hut this would come 
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] [+> : - 1 4 \ th» 29,443 4 1221441 
too late. after. the bloſſoming is over; for. by that tim, 
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ſome of the weak grains die, and others are ſtinted, ſo as 
not to be recoyered again by any future hoeings. A 
cheek at this critical time ſeems to have the ſame effect as 
it has upon a grain of, corn, or other ſeed, after it has 
begun to vegetate: if that is put a ſtop to, it never re- 
covers. c nts ag id Ie 
From the great number of ſmall ears in a crop, and | 
the deficient grains in all the ears, we may plainly ſee the | 
advantage of good culture, and of taking the proper ſea - 
fons to apply it. The new huſbandry is, in this reſpect, 
much to be preferred; and alſo becauſe much fewer plants 
will produce an equal crop; in which there are ſeveral ad- 
. vantapges, beſides faving above half the ſeed. | This me- 
thod of culture is, indeed, ſo much ſuperior to the common 
| huſbandry, not only in raifing wheat, but plants of almoſt | 
every kind, that is to be wiſhed it was more promoted. 
I am ſenfible that ſeveral gentlemen have objections 
to this huſbandry, ariſing partly from a mifinformation of 
Mr. Tull's practice and ſucceſs, and partly from the diffi- 
ulty they apprehend in overcoming the prejudices of the 
farmers to any new methods. „ 
That they are very tenacious of old cuſtoms, is 
readily admitted, nor are they to be too much blamed on 
that account: but that they cannot be prevailed with to 
alter them, upon rational evidence, and proper encou- 
ragement, is, it is apprehended, carrying the argument 
too far, as this tends to diſcouraye all attempts of im- 
Yrovement, _ go To Sol Or RTE 
One of the reafons affigned, why the farmers cannot 
be brought to praiſe the new huſbandry, is the difficulty 
of managing a drill-ploughr for ſowing corn, which is ad- 
mitted, though that js not ſo great bs le Bade fp oſed; 
for I have feen a huſbandman learn to manage ſuch an 
inſtrument, who, after one day's practice, "could fow 
with it four or hve acres a day, with the proper quantity 
of ſeed, at a lefs expence than common ſowing and har- 


+ 


—— __—— 
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fowing. | = a 
1 Some have objected farther, that the farmers cannot 
praftife this huſbandry, becauſe they are ignorant of its 
: e ar : but theſe principles are not many, nor hard to 
underſtood, ſo far, at leaft, as relates to praQice; and, 
in fakt, the practice of the new huſbandry is' eaſier than 
the old, becauſe it is founded upon clear principles, which 
often is not the caſe in the old Lofbandiy, e 
* Tt ſeems that ſeveral gentlemen are not for introdue- 
ing this mew method, becauſe they are not convinced that 
it is, upon the whole, better than the old. If we may 
credit thofe who have gone furtheſt in the practice of the 
new huſbandry, thoſe gentlemen abroad in particular, 
who have publifhed their experiments, there ſeems to be 
no doubt of its ſuperiority: but as it is a matter of great 
patch, that this fact ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed to the | 
fitisfaQion of all prntlemen, from whoſe influence and | 
xarple the moſt valuable improvements are to be expected, 
che trial is not difficult, nor very expenſive: a ſmall farm, 
with ſome variety of ſoils in it, cultivated in the ſeveral | 
methods, by way of comparifon, and exact accounts kept | 


— 


® 


this point without any reaſonable doubt. 


In matters, of this ſort, ſpeculations and reaſonings are |, 
not to be relied. on without experiments; and the larger | 
they are, the 


of the expence and produce .of each, would. determine * 42 Y . 
1 0 4 


w they will be the more convincing. Whether | © 
ſomething, like what is here propoſed, might not have the | 


* 
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Some of cheſe he takes notice x of hinifelG in the a0itian 


parts of his work. I Wall mention only one inſtance how 


ready people were to give credit to ſuch falſe reports. 
0 Laft ſummer,” ſays be, , che ,vulfar in general be. 
lieved, in a country but twelve miles diſtant from me. 
that 1 always carried my dung and threw. it into a river 
now there is no river nearer to the barton where my dun 
is made, than is the fartheſt part of my land; ſo that tbe 
expence of loſing my dung would be greater than ſpread- 
ing it on any part of my farm. Beſides, I live in a coun- 
try where farmers buy dung at a good price; but it is 
known that I neither ſell nor waſte: any dung. Againſt 
ſuch lying tongues there is no defence. 
% But a principal cauſe, that the reports of his bad 
ſucceſs. in his wheat crops have gained 105 much credit, [ 
believe, is, that the additions to his Eſſay are out of print 
| ; | 44 4 6 © nat #3 en, » 
and not generally known; and it is chiefly with a view to 
inform your readers of them that I write this letter. 


” 


Mr. Tull began his ſeheme of ſucceſſive wheat crops 


4 


with four rows. Afterwards he found that three rows 


were better, and was in that practice, of drilling three 


rows upon a ridge, when he publiſhed his Effay. Upon 
further experience he found, that two -rows produced as 
good crops as three or four, and were more eaſily ma- 
naged. This he recommends as his laſt and beſt method; 
and altered his drill-plough to his practice of planting only 
two rows upon a ridge, of which he gives a cut and de. 
ſcription-in bis Addenda and Concluſion. By this altera- 
tion, his drill is much leſs complicated, and leſs difficult to 
manage, than that for .planting three rows, deſcribed in 
The gentlemen abroad, who are now promoting the 
new huſbandry, have gone into the practice of planti 
three rows upon every ridge, ſuppoſing that to be the be 
method; and the drill-ploughs invented by M. Du Hamel, 
and M. De Chateauvieux, are conſttudted to ſow three 
From the practice of the gentlemen abroad, and other 
inſtances that might be given at home, it is evident, that 
they have not ſeen the additions that Mr. Tull made to 
his-Eflay, in which, belides his different method of drill- 
ing, there are ſeveral very material improvements in the 
manner of hoeing and cultivating wheat, and other crops ; 
and from theſe laſt parts of his work may be alſo ſeen, 
that the reports of his bad ſucceſs, in repeated wheat crops, 
are without any juſt foundation. 
In order to ſhew this more clearly, it may be proper 
to premiſe a ſhort chronology of the progreſs of bis hu- 


 bandry; collected from his on account of it; in which it 


is to be -obſerved, that as the year, at that time, was by 
ſome reckoned to commence the firſt of January, and by 
othery the twenty-fifth of March, and the crops at other 
periods, it occaſions an uncertainty of fometimes a year 


Mr. Tull began his horſe-hoeing huſbandry about the . 
e 1009 ene er;; : pple. eee, 
dais ſucceſlive horſe · hoed wheat crops 1726 
en 851 CLARA £ BY eh 1 9 
He publiſhed bis Specimen— — 137 
25055 117 2 - his Efſfa F104: D [4 — LAG OT — 1733 
his Supplement to the Eſſa,y; — 173 
bis Add end! 137 or 1735 


4; 
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deſired effect, and likewiſe be a means of brig uſeful His Concluſion is dated March 31, — 1739 


diſcoveries in vegetation, and the culture of plants, is 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of thoſe who have at heart 
the improvement of agriculture. OY THI hy 


% A more extenſive plan js neceſſary for introducing 
new methods into common practice, and which might 
comprehend the farmers, and alſo. the huſbandmen, who 
execute and excel in the performance. It is recommended 
to your readers to conhdet” and progofe what they think 
the moſt. probable means for aqtdining theſe . defirable 

ends.” "Muſeum Ruſficum, val, HI. pag, 38. 
..* Ie is certain, lays apother; ingenious buſkapdran, 
ts were raiſed of Mr. Tal}, and 


% 
. ＋ q 
194 

. W 1 * 


Lean theſe are printed in ſmall che) 
died about the year /. 


* 
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„As to his practice of raiſing ſucceſſive crops of woke 
he made the experiment firſt upon part of, a field, i 
had not been dunged for ſome time, and upon'this buche 
continued to raiſe Wheat for twelve years, 71. Ve be 
affiſtance of any manure. Ig the preface ta hn F 7 
ſays, 16 The particular ſcheme of raiſing anqual 1995 
' wheat, without dung or. fallow, is as yet only upon per 


dation; but, by the ix crops 1 have had in that . — 


I re nothing againſt their being cominuecd“ In the 


that many ſtrange reports were rails | wh 
1 Psp nde By pre e and kis bock being | plement, page 249, he, tells us, „ There ti 


PF 


| Printed for the author, ſome bookſellers were much of- 
fended, and employed ſeveral hands to write zpainft him, 
Sfich they did in a moſt ſcurrilous manner, aſſerting 
many things that were falſe, and miſtepreſenting others. 


eleventh crop of wheat-on/the ſame Held, (exp f/ 


the ninth year, by aceident, of having ae 70 
karm, it was drilled with White oats) and 10009 
any reaſon againſt its being continued” when 


3 


W WE 

a3 long 48 it is kept in this culture.” In the Addenda, 
page 264, * The field Lar ha each 
crop of wheat, (as in page 249) „ has new, the ewelfth 
on it, ver agar” £5 be a good one.” Andirthe Cota 6 
ſion, he ſays,'t twelſth ero bert nt 

field, (was the beſt, I believe, chat ever" grew” on it.” 
lt has now'the thirteenth crop, likely to be vety gobd, 
though the land was 3 ys;” which de 


mentions it was the year before in order to alter the fize | dunged.” 


. 90 : 
9 : 


of the ridge 13 | 8 3 
I have here collected what he ſays of Mis field in par. 


which" Taft 5öar had the Seen 


is th moſt "Exper Fe Ref hulbandry, che renant 
 (uch*'exotbitant *fine3"for | 


laid WH e Wau eum | | Sqn :: 


— 


was Wheat the laft yeary'is Flürted with Whiar now," and 
is all of it as ſtrong and Hel) for a good crop 49 in any of 
the ande, year, thought tbr HY oP akte dt de 


e whole is the freeſt ſtom deds before Hoe. 


4:47 2772 101 9274. 3 Ting that ever was ſeen, and the fown wheat in the'"HEIgh- | 
| Fenn 2 


boürhocd the fulleſt öf then. ?- 


ticular; as it was his field of experiment, upon which de * Lean flew at cis inf ant; oe of he exþetimeiits 1 
had'raifed the moſt crops of wheat, without any manure, | have recommended, Which, thouph it be on leis chan two 


| Let-us next ſec what crops he had upon his Jands, in 
general, „ e ee ern 


42 1 . i 


% He begins his Addenda with acquainting the reader, ſenſes) that pulverationt by inffrainents ean "VAR ere 
that he was deſired to take an exact account of the crop the benefit of common manuſre. 


of an acre of horſe-hoed wheat, part of r field of twenty. 
five acres, in order to ſee the difference between that and 


— 
— 


(and doth not rendunce tiſe evidence of his reaſon 


ar © A at ff as beds nde e 
| perch of ground, muſt 'con nee every man who ſees it 


I is to ſuell expetimetits chat J leave" the progrefs of 
my horſe-hoeing huſbandry, 'a[ſatiflg the pub e, that in 


. 


level, and 'hand;hoed.? This uere being meaſured; ind | met'with' one inſtance that gives ins tüte feat fiſpiclon of 


the crop" reaped, and threſned by "itſelf; yielded twenty 


the truth/of the principles F have advanced; and that, I 


nine buſhels and three'pecks of clean wheat; tine -illon believe, they have nothing to fear from enemies, but the 


meaſure. 
the cord by kattle; for which allowance being made, he 


reckons the real produce of this acre to have been thirty- 
two buſhels, or four quarters, of wheat. C043 mes 
« He then proceeds to give an accounit of the crops uf 
wheat. upon his other fields, which, including the above- 
mentioned field, were in all one hundred and ſix acres. 
Tne corn was not threſhed when he wrote this; but it 
appears, by- his aceount ef the erop, as I have computed 
it, that theſe one hundred and fix acres produced, po an 
average; nearly twenty buſhels of wheat per dere. 
.- & [f the. quality of this land is confidered; hone of it 
rich, and the greater part light, and of a thin ſtaple, this 
cannot be called a bad crop. But there was another very 
important circumſtance, which ought to be conſidered : 
Mr. Tull was now advanced in years, and in'a very bad 
ſtate of health; was frequently confined to his room, and 
ſometimes to his bed; inſomuch that, as he tells us, he 
had not ſeen ſome of his crops from the time they were 
ſown till the ſpring following. And in his Supplement he 
ſays, page 225, My agriculture having been carried 
on by common day-labourers,” without any body to in- 
ſpe theta, (except when my diſeaſes ſuffered me to 
attend them, which, for ſeveral years laſt paft, has been 
very ſeldom): cannot be expected to be all well managed; 
for though they can do it welt when they pleaſe, yet their 
will being above controul, I muſt be content with their 
doing ſome tolerably well every year“. 
Ide duſt of the-maſter's feet is a" kind of 'manure ſo 
neceſſary in every ſchetne of huſbandry, that no perſon of 
experience in ſuch matters, who reflects upon theſe cir- 
cumſtances, would have reaſon. to be much ſurpriſed, if 
Mr. Tull's crops had really failed as much as has been ſup- 
poſed.; and if we alſo take into the account, that theſe 


day-labourers whom he employed, and who had the ma- in the way of hoeing 5 n 
| ployed, « There is another cireumſtance in the old hufbandry 


nagement of his agriculture at the critical ſeaſons, were 
then generally, as ſuch men ſtill are, prejudiced againſt 
the new huſbandry, I think his ſucceſs, notwithſtanding! 
theſe diſadvantages; is a ſtrong argument in favour of this 
huſbandry. 2 Ce {oth rormoinſt hom >! SEEN 3 ; 

© But let us proceed to what Mr. Tull ſays further of 
theſe ſucceſſive wheat crops. In the Addenda, page 263, 
he tells us, I have now fix ſcare acres of wheat, an 
hundred acres of which are on the ſtubble of the laſt years 
wheat eros. eee! 
.Andan the Concluſion, page 273, * The cetop of the | 
fix (core acres of wheat, that was growing at the time of | 
Publiſbing my Addenda, was much greatet than the crop 
the year before. it, and would have” produced mote grain 
in proportion, if the heavens: had been as propitious; but 
— heavy rains that fell hen the firſt.planted was moſt in 
10 Uiminiſhed the filling of the ear and its grain, yet 


| 


þ 


n AD 1% v7 ; 


| propagated'?' In anſwer to this, T believe it is "not ver 


But he obſer ves that great waſte was made by | falſe relation of facts, or fallicious arguments? 
the teapers df this acre; and ſome damage was done töb 


« 'Mr. Tull mentions here, that he intende this to 


Whether he continued to occupy his farm, I am not C- 


tain; but if he did, and his crops were worſe than the 
preceding years, that could not be juſtly attributed to any 


tioned We ſee here that he appeals to an experience of 
thirteen years: nor cat it be ſuppoſed, or admitted, that a 
perſon of Mr. Tull's underſtanding would go on from 
year to yeat to enlarge his plantations of wheat to the ex- 
tent of one hundred and twenty acres, had he not. been 
fully ſenſible of the advantage of ſo doing. 
Tze repetition of wheat crops upon the ſame land 
may, by many perſons, be ſuppoſed rather à matter of cu- 
riolity than of any great uſe; a change of crops being the 
general cuſtom, and ſuppoſed to be the maſt profitable: 
but this is not ſo clear as ſome imagine. The cuſtom is 
founded upon the ſuppoſition that change of Ero $ is neceſ- 
ſary ; which, though it may be true in tlie old hifbandry, 


often hurtful to the farmer; for, not to infift on the ex- 
traordinary labour neceſſary to prepare the land, and the 
loſs of the feaſon; if it cannot be got into proper order in 
time, or, which is as bad, ſowing it, though ao in toper 
tilth to receive the ſeed, the main poigt oK f 3, whether 
the profit of "theſe ſeveral different crops is really more tha 

hoed ſucceſſive crops of wheat, or other corn comtmnonly 


difficult to ſhew, by a fair compariſon of oth," that tlie 
hoed crops àre the moſt profitable, even Inctud g. the 

clover and turneps in the old huſbatidry, Nor is As ta 
able change of the crop, or the advatitäge of obtaining 


ſometimes three crops in two years, peculiar to the o 


. 
ry 


huſbandry; or the ſame may be had to greater | advantage 


very unfavourable to the farmer. As he is under à neceſ- 
ſity of changing lis crop, he cannot adapt them to tht 


tion of plants of every kind. The ſtrong land, that is 
very fit for beans, wheat, and clover, is not eqdally fo 


vary their crops according to the cuſtom of the count. 
and the conſequence is, that moſt of their lands are 
planted in their turn with crops not the moſt. ſuitable to. 
them; which is an inconveniency that may be avoided' in 
the new ugs | 72 £9007 10g > ewtungt 297 ON bs 
Having pointed'out the additional parts of Mr; Tull's 
work,it'is hoped that we ſhall ſobn'have a'new loipfeffion ;; 
but as it may-poſſibly be ſome time befôre the Taft parts of 
his work are re-publifhed, I ſhall,*for the beflefit of ſuch. 


on (much as of moſt ſown wheat, eſpecially of the eariy- of your readets as inline to Practiſ tue new huſbandry; " 


N generally eſcapes che beſt in this common ca- take notice of one or "two important atterationb In the 
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F Tai cee fi: next to no Fg en ind this, 
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be his JafF crop. He ned about two years äfterwards. 


error in the principles, but to the other cauſes above men- ; 


is not 10 in the new); and, witliout doubt, the change is 


ſoil; Moſt -farms have land in them ef very different 
Jwalities, and treſe are Hot nr proper for the produc- 


for peas, barley, and turneps. But the farmers cee 
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In the Ef \ Mr. Tull 4 the boe- 
n. 5 — ings, that 


ſhould'b e dome rowsat 
- 80 


2 ſhould tear off 160 2 


the plants; . alſo--that the [a(t Fhocing a7. wel de this" 
: ae 


earth, of-the intervals. up to the 
neeeNary for. ns beuer nouriſhment, when they wee 


grown large. His Jaff praflice-was different ky both theſe | 


re Sn dit 399 Gt, WOES HOI, a0 net 7 


ſecong. hoeivg, the plough:goos in the furro of the firſt, 5 
maligg it deeper and nearer to dhe wheut: the third hoes] | 
> ifs s. vp this:furrow 3 And ihen, at the fourth — OR batt 


ing. 


the, plough goes in the ſamt place an the /ſocondy/ turhi 
uld: inte the interg als: It in remarkable, thatthouy 


oe rrows of;.the: ſecond and fourth hoeingò be deep and 


For in the:Ganchiſionyipags 292} he PR 40 At the 


05 th 6 


x 8 109" * 503 ih U 
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ber 785 ans 7 OFT. 


ants, are y young 7 Vn hee the: fubloyaent) 'T hg e called ire ih retche . 
As "dane _ the tows Jay te 5 
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DR. 0. 
To rent for the year of 1000 r 7 0.18 0 
Tp {yy the 1855 the n is e — 98 0 


In this : decouhit' forty kung 128. chart 11 {Th fort 
| horſes employed in the culture of one acre for wheat, in 
the common huſbandry ; a charge which ought to be con- 


{hquid: Ih its whereby one would ĩma- his, horſes for this buſineſs. 


neat nec 7 May vent .rawsz-Teending to deprive the wheat of the ſidered by the farmer, for he actually 29 0 and maintains 


give, chat theſt; fucrows,: lying/long:open, ſhould weaken | * Ne which f r 1s ge 
arve. it 3 but i is-juſt the contrary; for it grows the | 
frighe vigorous: and it is the-obſervation of my plough- | 


man, that they cannot, at theſe hoeinge; go too neat | fallow 1.5 „ey 1255 


(ically cas \' a ial 


ary ; e wh . e p 


ng tous, n the Plough: Should tear out the other aſſiſlance than what Axiſes from fallow, i it is a b 
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. Al. {may Bebe to allign the ctiaſe of this'ſuvpriſing practice to plow but once fot oats, and therefore if 
1585 . i. jn my y 1 N the following, via, this open 


furrow h as a double 


rface of earth, "which, by the nitre | wheat ſtubble once before winter, and again in the ting. ih 
of the contiguous atmoſphere, is pulverized to a great de-“ 


gree of minuteneſs near the row. The roots that the 


practice not to fallaw every third year. It is the — 


Rated ſo; but it is a much better ee inthe 


An a eſtimate of expence an acre of oats. 
plough cuts off om the perpendicular ſide of che furrow; 4 55 * 


ſend * 3 fibres to receive the pabulum from this new- 


afture ; and , alſo: part 0 
eodtinbally f ing Je Wu intc into. 


the in erval, where they te 
other ide of this pulverized 


. 4. Gs. 


this: ſuperfins powder is To plowing QNQs;:.- ce 52 et 0 10 4 
bottom of the furrow, ome oats, 2 berela. A bog ic 600 M0858 6 
and there gives, a very quick gro wth * thoſe togts that are 
nent it, and a quick paſſage t 1 it into the garth of To. one n 
ake ikewiſe the benefig vf -the Ee” 
furrow. When it is ſaid af vr 
aif kills roots, it muſt not be underſtood that it, kills a plant, 


0 harrowing 65+) 1 en 44. 00 410 
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unlefs all, or almoſt all, its root is expoſed to it, as it is Theſe two eraps, a wp tres: years;. after which the 


not in this caſe. Some think there are roots that run hori- | farmer is to 


begin again, and to incur every article of ex- 


zontally below the plough into the interval; but of this I | pence ſtated in the Ty in Gone 4 to obtain en 


am LN convinced. 


« Tt is not often that we plough FE four times, and 
then the f urrow is turned towards the row at the third 


ti me only. 


"OY Whtther theſe furrows lying long open neut e 5 
rows, in very hot dry climates, may be prejudicial, cannot Te. plowing 4 times, to prepare the fallow . 


be known but by trials, 


& The practical hoer will find this method of going | the comment þ 
cloſe to the ws of wheat, and other plants, of great ſer- | 


vice to him; not only in the vigour of his plants, but alſo | DOES 
P the more iperſect tillage of his Iand;-and a'ronſiderable To rent for the year of fallow _ 


89 g. weeding, and manure. 


Crops re | | ; 


An eſtimate of expence upon 2 da anal wheat in 
STOR. the drill * the firſt year 4 
d. 4. 4. 


2 T4 & 

( This 4 is the ſame charge as in preparing for 
2 | 
To harrowing twice for ditto 91 0 9 0 
[This is the fame alſo. x $6 5M IE 2 agly „ 
fe A 00 16: 0 


{This charge i is ſaved after the firſt year. 


he other circumſtance, of a large plant 22 To harrowing with the drill harrows. - _ » "Di 0. 6; 


mite vigorous, and the ſeed filling better, by plooghin 
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wT hough wes: happily, in this. kingdom, are not under 
the fame neceſlty. ax, ſome foreign Countties, of building 
large edifjces for public granaries, becauſe , our harveſts are 
muck leſs apt to fail us; yet as this,work, is, perhaps too 
preſumptuouſly, intended for general uſe, it is incumbent 


on me to ſpeak of thoſe effectual, though expenſive means | 


of guarding againſt dearth, or even famine, as well as of 
dae pe ind porn methods, by which 9: bs farmer 
May be enabled to enjoy the advantage of preſerving a large 
quentiry of Sin in A, ff Wer, 0, danger of N 
8 its being preyed upon by de- 
AruQive animals and inſects, or of its being fpoiled thre? 
the ignorance, or Want of judgment, ' of Im: ttentive ſer= 
wants, 6 3% rr „re 10 «JUL. — ih 
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growth of a hot Tountry," is well known to be the moſt 
perfect,” and the fitteſt for keeping: as on the contrary, 
experience has proved thit the ſofter anid. leſs ripened grains 
of wet years and rainy hirveſts ſhoutd always be diſpoſed of 


which would infallibly occaſion a putrefaCtion, if not re- 

medied in time, may be exhaled, and they may then be 
preferved-a long while in very good condition, as will be 
ſhewn from repeated facts and proper experiments. by: 

The ancient Romans imported annually vaſt quantities 

of corn from Egypt, a very hot and dry country, ſcarcely, 
ever watered but by the! periodical overflowings of the 
Fuigful'Nile ; and they found this grain anſwer much bet- 
ter than any of their pwn-gtowthg- both for-yielding-plenti- 
ful cropy, when ſown in Italy, and for keeping in their 
public granaries, where they frequently preſerved it many 
years, perſectly ſound. Pliny tells us, that, in his time, 
they kept corn a long while in ſubterranean caverns, made 
in a dry ſoil, and ſo cloſely ſtopped that not a breath of 
air could. enter. They then covered the bottom with 
ſtraw, and laid upon that the corn in the ear. We have 
the concurtent teſtimony both of the ancients and mo- 
derns, that it will keep thus perfectly well for at leaſt fix 
or ſeven years; and an accident, not long ago, diſcovered 
A parcel of corn thus preſerved at Amiens, where, though: 
it had been laid up during a great number of years, it was 
found to be freſh and good, neither worm- eaten, rotten, 
nor mouldy. This was certainly owing to the moiſt air 
having been kept out, and with it the eggs of animals, and 
ſeeds of thoſe minute vegetables which we ſee in form of 
mouldineſs on ſuch corn as has been leſs carefully defend- 
ed from their acceſs. In effect, experimental philoſophy 
has proved that the air is the great ſource of corruption; 
for even the moſt corruptible ſubſtances, ſuch as meal, but- 
ter, milk, and the like, have been preſerved freſh four 
months in the exhauſted receiver of an air pump. 

_ | There ſtill is, near Grand Cairo, a vaſt ſubterranean 
magazide of corn, defended with good walls, and called 
Joſeph's granaries. It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that they 
are quite ſo old as the days of that patriarch: but they 
abundantly prove the utility: of ſuch places of ſtore, by the 
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The Rufſians too preſerve their corn under ground, 
in deep pits of almoſt the figure of a ſügar loaf, wide be- 
low, and narrow at top. The ſides are well plaſtered, and 
the top is covered: with ſtenes. They are very careful to 
dry their corn well, geherally by means of ovens, kilns, or 
ſtoves, for their ſummer is too ſhort to effect it ſufficiently, 
before it is laid into theſe repoſitoriess.. 

The ſame thing is practiſed with unvaried ſucceſs in the 
iſland of Malta: and alſo in Gaſcony, the Vivarais, and 

other ſouthern parts of France, the corn of which is re: 

markable for keeping many years longer than that of any 

other province in the ſame kingdom. M. Duhamel tried 

this method in the Gatinois: but his corn was ſoon ſpoiled 

there by its humidity when laid up; that country being 

ſubject to wet arid moiſtüre, and his grain, in this trial, 
not having been previouſly dried in an oven or ſtove. 

- Upon the whole, it is evident from ' theſe, and from 

many more inſtances, which might be. alledged, of the 

practice of other countries, that ſubterraneous granaries 

properly made in a thoroughly dry ſoil, are the beſt of all 

repoſitories for the keeping of corn: but, at the ſame time, 

experience ſhews that this method will not ſucceed in our 

climate, the ſun here not having power to exhale the moi- 

ſture from the corn, ſufficiently to prevent its fermentiwp 

when laid in a large heap. I muſt likewiſe add, that when 


one of theſe ſubterranean magazines is opened and expoſe 
| to the air, it muſt be emptied immediately, 


corn taken out of it muſt, be thoroughly fifted and ſcreened, 
or it will ſoon corrupt. Some think it more nouriſhing; 
when it has been well preſerved, than that which bas been 
kept in granaries above ground. 

The marquis of Santa Cruz, author of many excellent 
remarks ori the political and military ſtate of different ua 
tions, abſerves, that the corn of Galicia and the Aſturias wi 
hardly keep from one year to another, becauſe of the * 
midity it contains, which rots and decays it; but that e 
corn brought thither from Caſtile will keep, good went 
years. This laſt is therefore the only kind that the 1 5 
niards ever venture to lay, up in, th ir public ene. 
and the lole difference, in M. Des Landes o Chia, % 


ina coun- 


| tween it and their other forts, is, that it grows in! kt in- 
| try where there is leſs rain in ſummet. IO | 45 hav- 


deed, if their religion and policy did 0 e it eg 


ing intercourſe with the, ors of, Barberz, oe 1 of the 
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peſt corn that the 0 bras, pörfechy ripened, tho- 
roughly dried, and, in all reſpects, fit for keeping many 
years. e n 6:4 Pans. . 
" The great objection to public granaries, even in coun! 
tries where the "uncertainty. of the climate; the indotence 
of the people, the IN-judged form of government, and va- 
rious other cauſes frequently combine to render them 
highly neceſſary, is the expence attending ſuch eftabliſh- 
ments; generally fo great, that none but a monarch, or a 
ſtate, can properly undertake them: and they, moſt cer- 
tainly, cannot do any thing more laudable, more traly 
noble, in countries whoſe misfortune it is to be expoſed to 
the dreadful calamities of want and famine, or to depend 
upon the precarious aſſiſtance of their neighbour s. 
Though ſubterranean repoſitories for the keeping of corn 
are preferable to all others in countries proper for them; 
Jet, even the common gtanaries may, with due care, and 
rhaps ſome few alterations, be rendered much more ſer- 
viceable than they generally are, The principal cautions 
neceſſary. to this purpoſe are, 1. To guard againſt the too 
great humidity which always prevails, in places where 
there are many doors and windows: 2. To prevent a too 
| free acceſs of the external air, becauſe this brings in with 
it the eggs of a vaſt number of different inſects, which pre 
upon and deſtroy the corn: and 3. To take care that the 
corn be ang, dry, and as clean as poſſible, when it 
is laid up. Theſe are the three general rules to prevent 
its corrupting. ; | 25 * A „e i 0 | 
The chief cautions to be obſerved in the erecting of 
granaries are, to make them ſufficiently ſtrong, and to ex- 
poſe them to the molt drying winds. Sir Henry Wotton, 
and Mr. Worlidge agree particularly in theſe; both  judi- 
ciouſly adviſing a northern aſpe& for theſe buildings, be- 
cauſe that quarter is cooleſt and moſt temperate; and the 
latter rightly obſerving, in general, that the beſt granaries 
are thoſe built of brick, with quarters of timber wrought 
in the inſide, whereto to nail well joined boards fo cloſely 
to the wall, that there be no room for vermin- to ſhelter 
themſelves. Floors of plaſter are reckoned the beſt, be- 
cauſe they are cool in ſummer, and if well made, do not 
retain dampneſs in the winter. There may be ſeveral ſtories 
one above the other; for the ſhallower. the corn lieth, the 
better it will keep, and the more eaſily it is turned, Some 
have a ſmall hole in the floor of their upper granary, thro! 
which the corn deſcends into the lower one, like the ſand 
of an hour-glaſs; and after it is, all come down; into the 
loweſt granary, it is conveyed back into the upper one; 
ſo that it is kept in continual motion, which is a great 
means of preſerving corn. 6 
The granaty in the city of Schönbank, in the vale of 
Parinburg upon the river Elbe, which is aiftore-hovſe:fof 
the wheat of which the mum is tnadg at Brunſwick, is built 
nearly in this manner. It is three hundred feet long, eighꝰi 
teen feet wide within, has ſeyen ſtories, each of which is 
ſeven feet high, and large windows all around, to open 
and ſhut cloſe according as the wind fits. By this means, 
the droſs and duſt are carried off as: the corn is turned; for 
which a weſt wind is always preferred, becauſe. it is the 


are ſtoves for fire in damp weather, and at the going away 


land's improvement By ſe#tha lads! adds, that the eats of 


corn, cut off from their ſtalks, and packed up'cloſe.in a 
Acker düster will keep very well, and that this is, the beſts 
he indeed ſays, the only way of carrying any ſort K as 
over the ſea in order te ſory-it-in a ſoreign country. 
The public granaries at Dantzick are ſeven, eight, or 
nine ſtories high, and have a funnel in the middle of every 
floor, to let down the corn from one to another. "They 
are built ſo ſecurely, that the corn does not Wy, 
any damp, though they are ſurrounded with water 6iyevery 
ſide, in ſueh manner that veſſels come up to the very walls 
for their lading, which is let down into them, likewiſe thro' 
pipes or funnels, with very little labour and charge. No 
houſes are ſuffered to be built near them, for fear of acei- 
dents by firme. e 
At Zurich, in Swiſſerland, corn is kept eighty yeats, dt 
more, in the public granaries; which are very ſpacious, 
and well aired by means of many ſquare wooden pipes 
which paſs through them. 4 e n e 
The twelve companies of London, with ſome other com- 
panies and private perſons, had formerly their granaries at 
the bridge-houſe in Southwark, under the ſupetintendance 
of a juſtice of the peace, a ſteward, and two maſters. 
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y | Theſe granaries were built on two ſides of an oblong ſquare 
| (now uſed for a wharf,) one of which ſtood-north/and ſou 

| and was near an hundred yards long. Along this fide'were 

| lattice windows which faced the north-ea 


dows looked to the north. The oppoſite ſides ſiad no per- 
tures. All the windows were about a yard high, without 
any ſhutters, and ran on in a continued ſeries, with very 
(mall partitions, ſufficient only to nail the lattices to. 
Each of theſe granaries was three or fout ſtoties high; 
but the loweſt, or ground ſtory, which was twelve feet 
high, was uſed only for a ware -houſũſmmme. 
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In Kent, two ſquare holes are made at the: end' of the 


floor, and:a round one in the middle, by means of which 


the corn is thrown from the upper. into the lower roonis, 
and back again, the better to turn atid air it. The ſtreens 
uſed: on this occaſion are made with two partitions, to ſepa- 
rate the duſt from the corn. The duſt falls into a bag, and 
when it; is ſufficiently full, it is thrown away; the pure 
and good corn remaining 'behind: By theſe means corn 
bas been kept thirty years in this country: and it is ob- 
ſerved, that the longer it is kept, the more flour it yields 
in proportion, and the purer and whiter the bread is; ônly 
the ſuperfluous humidity-evaporating' in the keeping: for 
5 After tlie firſt 
| year. 144 14) c 3; 063 4 Nor «|. 2142 nie, wits en pF £2 
 - ; Thecuſual way of preſerving it in ouricommon.grata- 
ries is, after it has been well ſifted and ſcreened, to ſpread 
 itupor-thefloby:about hxinches thick, to turn it ewice in 
a week, and ta repeat 'the' ſcreening of it once à Week, 
during the firſt tuo months., It is then laid. a foot thick, 
for two munths more; and in this:time it. is turned onee 
' week, or twice, if the ſenſun be dmp, and now and'then 
it is:ſcreened; again. At the end of five or ſix months, it 


is raiſed to the thickneſs of two ſeet, turned once à fort- 


drieft, At each end of this granary, and in the middle, | night, and: ſcreened: once ũ month, or as oceaſion requires. 


of great froſts and ſnows, to prevent moiſture, There are: 
alſo on each fide of this building three long troughs; or; 
ſpouts, in the upper loft; and in fair weather men throw. 
the corn out of this loft into. thoſe ſpouts, through Which 
it falls into others, about ten feet wide at the top, and: 
eight or ten inches at the bottom, by which it is conveyed 
into the lower ſtory, from whence, it is wound up again! 
by a crane fixed in the upper loft... By thus falling from 
one ſtory to another, the corn is cleanſed by the wind 
from all duſt and chaff, and receives the benefit of the 
air, &c. Theſe troughs, or ſpouts, are put on aud taken 
IN as occaſion, requires, to any of the windows that when 
veliels come to lade corn, it may be copveyed,; through? 
them, into the proper barges, without being eartied hi- 
ther by men, or cattle. The wall of. the two firſt tories; 


is two bricks and a half thick, that of the three next ist wo F 


bricks thick, and the thickneſs of the two uppermoſt-is. 


After a year, it! is laid to feut and a half ot three. ſeet 


deep, turned once in three weeks or a month; and ſereen- 


'ed-in proportion. Men it has lain two years bf mare, 


it is turned once in two months, and ſerecned once in 
chree, and how long ſoever it is kept, the oftenet it is 


turned and ſoree ned, the better the grain will be preſerved, 


An empty ſpace, about two feet-or-a yard widez'-iv always 
left on each ſide of the corn, to prevent its running down 
holes or chinks at the edges of the floor; and to remove 
it from allo moiſtute that may proceed from the ſweating o 

the walls, or from any in the roof; afßd another 
ſpace is commonly leſt along the middle of the heap, if it 
be a wide ona, to facilitate the turning of it as often as is 
needful. This is the general cuſtom; and experience has 
ſbewn it to be neceſſary in the uſual manner of keeping 
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But all the foregoing methods of preſerving corn in gra- 


a. brick 3nd a,half. Fourteen thoufand- quarters of corn 
may be Rp] Mn this granary, „ aff ft hn nh ett ei 
r. Mortimer, who gives us this account, which is; 

1 „inne N n I" . 4 15 
Gen, 588 ally from captain Andrew Yarranign's Eqg- 


naries above ground are attended with very great expence, 


dy reaſon of the vaſt buildings, which they require, and the 
many ſervants neceſſary to bẽ employed to take cate of ee 


ſtores: beſides which, too much depends hers upon the 


* 


"ys * and probity of thoſe ſetvants; and e grain 
i F # © gd 353 3» "RET PIER 243 7 1.4 2 #23137 36 4s 18 
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| 3 and, on the | 
| other fide, which was about fiſty yards long, the win- 
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= Vhere public utility is in queſtion, a private apology 


mony, the following hints to be laid before the ſociety. - 


or granaty, and turning it frequently with: ſhovels, and 


| farmers, being rich, can afford to be loſers. for feveral ſuc- 


4z ill liable to be preyed upon, waſted, and ſpoiled, by 
vermin. an 5 ; 


Ta obviate theſe inconveniencies, and, to point out an 
kaller, cheaper, and ſurer way of keeping all ſorts of 
Feat the principal deſign of M. Duhamel's excellent 


reatiſe on the Preſervation of Corn; in which, after right- 
y noticing the ſeveral diſadvantages attending the common 
* wee eee method founded in reaſon, and on 
is own repeated experience, as well as that of others, 
2 a large quantity of corn may be preſerved in a 
mall ſpace, during a number of years, without danger of 
its heating, fermenting, or contracting a bad ſmell or taſte, 
nd ſecure from the ſpoil of animals and inſects, at a tri- 
ng expence, and with very little trouble. All theſe de- 
firable ends may be obtained, in ſome caſes, by ventila- 
tion only; in others, by drying the corn in a kiln over a 
ſtove ; and in others again by both theſe methods. Sce the 
article 8NTILATION. Ty J l 5 


A letter to, Dr. Templaman, ſecretary 10 the ſeciety for the 
. encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, de- 
ſeribing à neu- invented granary for preſerving-grain. 


| | 9 


becomes unneceflary : accept, therefore, without cere- 


I have long been of opinion, that a method of pre- 
ſerving grain ftom decay is much wanting; but it muſt be, 
to anſwer any good purpoſe, eaſy in its execution, and 
cheap in its proceſs. 2 K li e „ DO ater? ork 
The method now practiſed, of laying wheat in a toom 


ſometimes ſcreening it, is ſubje& to many intonveniencies: 
it muſt be laid very thin, or it ia apt to ferment; and by 
being laid thin it takes up ſo much ſpade, that to lay up 
and keep five hundred quartets for three years only, would 
be conſiderably expenſive, tl i ot 
„ Could we preſerve our corn for a number of years, 
it would not only be of great ſervice to the-public, but of 
no ſmall benefit to the farmers. For want of doing this, 
we find a great, and often-a ſudden, variation in the price 
of bread- corn: wheat will one year ſell for five pounds a 
load, (that is, five quarters) and the next year it will riſe 
to fourteen or fifteen pounds or even higher. 

„The rents of lands are of late greatly riſen, owing 
to the encxeaſe of our trade; fo is the price of all kinds of 
labvur,. inſomuch that when wheat is low in price, the 
great farmers are conſiderable loſers, and the poor ones 
are ruined :. this is one reaſon why our lands are ſo much 
monopoliſed as they are in ſome, counties. The great 


This intereſting ſubject has for many years, employe; 
my thoughts and attentions and 1 2 ehe 
imagined, and even executed in miniature, or rather in 
ſmall dimenſions, a plan, which will, I have reaſon to 
think, anſwer the important purpoſes above mentioned: 
my whole plan conſiſts in building à proper granary; (the 
conſtruction of which will not coſt much) which will 
keep corn for any number of years ſound, ſweet, and 
good, and that with very little annual enpenceeQ 
A imagine the following poſtulata will be allowed. 
ef wecan preſerve corn from fermentation, it will be 
ina way of keeping. AERIE TINT ON 
To keep it from damp and moiſture, is the beſt means 
of preſerving it from fermenting. oo 1 / V 
To move it frequently, glve it air at proper times, and 
ſeparate the duſt and other extraneous matter, is certainly 
the beſt way to keep it from being moiſt and damp, : 
*ͤDoſtructive inſects are to be kept from it, which by 
frequent ſtirring is beſt effeQed. .. 
„ I imagine there are few, who have made this part of 
nature their ſtudy, but will allow the above poſitions: I 
ſhall therefore, without farther prelude, inform you in 
what manner | effect this at a ſmall expencſgce. 
The granary I would recommend conſiſts of ſeven 
ſtories of floors," and may be built in any dimenſions, pro- 
vided proper proportions are adhered to. 
Ide form of it is ſquare ; and 1 ſhall at preſent ſup- 
poſe it to be fourteen feet ſquare within the rooms or cells; 
the diſtance of the floor from one cell to the floor of that 
above it is to be five feet: and the whole building ſhould ſtand 
on ſtrong poſts, more or ſeſs in number according to its 
dimenſions, at the diſtance of fix feet from the ground: 
the ſmall ſtaits, or rather ladder, to go to the ſeveral cells, 
muſt be fixed to the outſide of the building ſide- ways, 
with a leading rail or rope to prevent falling. 
The whole granaty is to be built of what is generally 
called brick-noggin 5 that is, the whole is firlt framed in 
ſtrong timber-Work, and the interſtices filled up with 
brick work: the floors; beams, and joiſts, muſt be made 
ſtrong to bear the weight of the corn; the inſide of the 
cells muſt be well lied with dry oak · boards, cloſe jointed, 
ſo as to leave n cracks; and the outſide muſt be weather- 
boarded, the boards being ſtrongly nailed to the timber- 
work of the frame, and afterwards payed over with pitch. 
The flobrs of the cells muſt be ſo conttived as to ſhelve 
towards the middle, in which part is to be an aperture ſix 
inches ſquure, to be opened, or cloſed, by means of a 
fliding ſhutter, which muſt have a long handle reaching 
in a groove without the granary, x. 
On three ſides of the rooms there muſt be a window, 
ſtrongly latticed, covered: with wite to keep out larger in- 


ceſſive years, as they are ſure that once in a while the mars 
kets will riſe, and not only repay all their loſſes, but ſe- 
eure them a large profit. The poor farmers are under a 
neceſlity of ſelling their corn before the winter is paſſed: 
if the markets are low, they fail in the payment of their 
Michaelmas rent, their ſtock is in eonſequence ſeized, and 


ſome over- grown monopoliſer in the neighbourhood adds 


their little plot to the many formerly ſeparate farms he al- 

ready holds. ren e HY 27 JETS TO YTLD OS TT IC 
Were the intereſt of the community to be conſulted, 

no man ſhould. be allowed to rent above three hundred acres 


of land: the profits of ſuch a farm will, with proper re- 


gulations, maintain a family decently and well; and it is 
not requiſite, or even ſalutary, that farmers ſhould; acquire 
large fortunes. _ 119-02 ( % l 1 pil gage ns; 

«© But to return to my ſubject. Were a ptoper method 
projected for keeping wheat good ſor a number of yeats at 
a ſmall expence, all this would be remedied; our lands 
would no longer be monopolized, and corn would from 
year to year vary ve 
ſon; for in a very plentiful year a farmer would not ſell 
his corn too cheap, if be had the power in his hands to 
lay it up without great charges; and when the crops by 
any accident failed, the price of corn would not greatly 


riſe upon the poor manufacturer and labourer, as hat had 
been ſome years before laid up would now of courſe be 
ſold at a reaſonable price, and make up the deficiency, and 
this without loſs to the farmer, and with great benefit to 
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the community in general.. 


little in price. This ſtands to rea- 


ſects and birds, and with ſtrong ſhutters te defend the corn 
from the weather: on the fourth fide is a door to each room 
to open from without: the windows are to be ſtnall, and 
as cloſe as poſſible to the cieling: over the upper wom 
or cell for the corn is a loſt, on th outſide of the door of 
| wu is fixed a crane to be worked within, by a winch 
and nn e , SENT - 2 77095 F 
The uſe of the windows in the frdes of the rooms, 
is to give the corn all the benefit it can receive from 
the wind and freſh air: the door, When the cell is 
|empeyy!: gives the-wrlatien eau toy fweep,/ duſt, and 
clean it. 127CXCCTCTCTłöͤÄ?ẽ P T1131 M0 
My method of managing my corn in this granary s 
as follows. „„ 60d RR Os 
„When my wheat is thraſhed and cleaned; it b. pu | 
up into ſacks ind carried to the granaty: the apertures ® 
mentioned above to he · been conttived in the floor of a 
cells are then opened, except two, vis: one in the fob 
of the undermoſt eell, and that in the floor of the ſecoud 
coll, reckoning ſtom the bottoorn. inf 
„The ſacks are then craned up itito the lofty. | 
emptied, throug a hole made for the purpoſe, inte n 
uppermoſt cell, Whenet it falts through cha sparer rige 
t reaches the flobr of the undermoſt ceff but one, 156 
it is ſtopped by tat bpertute being fut. . 
«When; this cen is filled to the he 


of about tuo 


| Snob JR 
foet- from the for; which my be teen through 1% by 
tices, the aperture in the floor of the third ce 118/100 oy 
means of the ſlider: the workmen then | 


ap che facks till all the cells are leg dt ine Hes profor” 


Wh 
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dio, except. the underwolt, obſerving dle proper öpper, kept for Wut time in that manner, H Gould facher be apt 
tuaitles of chuttüngz khe apertures-. e co attribute it to Monſ. du Hamel's firſt drying ix en 4 Kitn; 
In this condition the corn is left for x werk, br ſone s before he puts it into the cheſts, than to ny regülar eſſect 

what onger, if t was gov i very dry, 2/00 ⅛ the yonttieirs, — 
[* The fir ſtring is reerives, ooeaions very fine #665 | i Were T acquainted with this griticinan, T woufl're 
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ble: when it has been in the granary about a week; a Work | commend it to him, to make an experiment of his method 
mam after having ſwept and cleaned the undermöſt tell, | in the following manner, mn. 
which was left empty, opens the . in the floor'of | | Let him firſt fill a cheſt with dry corn that has not 
the ſecond cell, by drawing the ſlider back: this lets the | been on the kiln : another cheſt ſhould be filled with ſome 
corn fall from the ſecond, into the undermoſt cell, the | that had been well dried, and a third with the ſame dried 
windows of which being open, the corn receives great | corn: let the firſt and ſecond cheſts, at proper intervals, 
benefit, as it falls, by the current of air that paſſes through | be ventilated, and the third be kept without ventifatin \ 
the cell. *® © © © {Jin a dry place. Were this done, 1 am apt to think, that 
« When the ſecond cell is empty, the aperture in the | after fix months, or a longer time, there would not be 
floor of it is ſhut, and the workman, going in at the | found fo great a difference as ſome may imagine, betwixt 
door, by means of the ſtairs on the outſide of the gra- the corn Which was, and that which was not, ' ventis 
nary, ſweeps it and cleans it from all impurities, in'order | lated, n ene ene 
to prepare it for receiving the corn of the third dell, che = In my method, the expence, as well as hazard ot 
apertute of which is next opened, and the floors being all | drying is avoided, it being never neceſſary, unleſs when 
made ſhelving towards the middle, the corn falls gradually | corn is got in vety ſoft, in a wet harveſt; and then a com- 
_ through, in the ame manner it did from the ſecond to the mon malt-kiln anſwers the purpoſe very well. © 
I Þ © Tſhould have mentioned, that in my method of pre- 
e In this manner they are all managed, till at laſt the] ſerving corn, when by frequent ftirrings it is become hard 
I and brittle, it may be laid to the height of three feet, on 
It is then left for another week, when two workmen | the floors of the cells, without any danger of damage en- 
muſt for a ſmall ſpace of time be employed: one of them | ſuing ; for when it is hard, it is not ſubject to heat and 
goes up into the loft at the top of the granary, to work the | ferment ; neither are inſects ſo fond of attacking it. 
crane, and the other takes his ſtation on the ground under I have 7 this time, perhaps, tired your attention, 
the floor of the undermoſt cell: under the aperture in this | and to be plain, am not unweary myſelf; ſhall therefore 
floor he firſt fixes a ſcreen, upon which the corn falls, and | conclude with aſſuring you that I am, Sir. 
then, by means of a conductor at the foot of the ſcreen, |'— Your very humble ſervant, 
eq: i 77 A Mrmyex of the Soctery,” 
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ws away the {lider, and lets * In order to form an idea of the expence of publie 
ä © * | grankries for corn, ſays an ingetiions cotreſpondent bf the 
When the ſack is full, the Hider is for a moment editors of the Muſeum Ruſticum, it will be neceſfary to 
cloſed, till another ſack, on another barrow, is put under | examine ſome of thoſe ih other countries, that ae tel 
the conductor: the workman then wheels the firſt ſack to | commended for our itnitation; ſuch as that at Schoonbank © 
the outſide of the granary, and faſtening the crane-rope to | on the river Elbe, which is three hündred feet lone, and 
it, makes the ſignal for the other to draw it up. Whilſt | eighteen feet wide within; has feven ſtories, each ſtoryx 
this is doing, the ſecond ſack is filled, which is wheeled | ſeven feet high, with a row of windows tound each ſtöry, 
and drawn up in the ſame manner; and this method is-pur- | to be opened in dry weathet to air the corn, and blow 
ſued till the undermoſt cell is em 1 5 bÞ urned. 7 
If it is neceſſary to ſcreen all the corn at this time, a] is left next the walls, all rvund the corn in each ſtory; 
| ſmall ſcreen is fixed under the aperture of the ſecond cell, | and another path acroſs the middle, bf two yards wide. 
ſo contrived. as to have a box at the back of it, which re- In theſe are trap-doots, to let the corn run down from 
ceives all the duſt, traſh, off-corn, and ſeeds of weeds that | the upper to the lower ſtoties, to ſcreen afid air itt 
paſs through the wires; and this ſcreen is ſucceflively fixed | whence it is drawn up again with erates, ot other engines. 
under every aperture, as the cells are ſucceſſively emptied, | Stoves are likewiſe'to bed from tm ron and at each 
Alter the firſt month the corn need be ſtirred in this | end of the granaty, to dry the corn in damp weather. | 
manner only once a fortnight, and after the firſt ſix months, | At firſt the Corn is to be laid about ſix inches thick on the 
only once a month, unleſs the weather ſhould prove, in floots, apd to be often turned, aired, and ſeteened: n 
autumn, very hot and damp, , J | about a yeat if hey de iddd ewo feet thick ; nd the wrditg 
This then, Sir, is the manner in which I have for ſome | and ſcreening being continued” at proper intervals, it thay, 
years managed my wheat, and find it anſwers very well, the | at the end of two years, be laid two and à half, or cher 
Vegetative quality of the corn being preſerved in fa vigour, | feet thick: and being by that ume perfectiy ry, turning 
my no ſigns being diſcoverable init of a tendency to ferme: | it once a quatter, will keep it ſouſ nity years.” s. 
My country hoyel is at ſome diftance from London, England. But a8 we are alfred,” M. Duhatoel, in his 
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* retired quarter, conſequently unnoticed; and there | Treatiſe on the Preſervation bf Cotn, that they uſually la 
el | 


ticiently known by my praiſing it, is the reaſcn of my it pröpef 16 135 it tbicker in E. and, both on account bf 

troubling you with this long letter, flattering myſelf. that the greater moilttfe of buf Flimare, and = of the 

. your means it may, make a proper appearance in public; | corn, which in wet feaſons is gor fully ripened in 

Had vanity been my predominant paſſion, 1 might habe f nor can it then be got in perfectly try,” And, "thou 
err it to the ſociety in perſon, which as a member 1 


n is perfectly tipened; and their 
"wheat of a different ſpecies ftom ours. The Lammas, 
which is generally eſteemed in England, is a full plump 
fat grain; and, therefore, more di cult to be preſerved 


I 

<ncroaching on my e obſcurity : to you, therefore, | 
Sir, do I truft this child of my my 2 * if in; our 
8 he can be trained fo as to be of public utility to my 
men, my every purpoſe is fully anſ were. 
Han 1 forgor to obſerve, that I have lately ſeen Monſ. di | 
- s methods of preſerving grain, by means of cheſts 
low: þ2* hed im) in, fome-caſts be of fervice L fr Pfr., „ e ee eee 
* « Lam nevertheleſs of opinion, that corn cannot] It is, alſd, to be fematked, chat the e e 
L . y preſerved, unleſs the whole bulk of it be ſte- can be kept 4h” fach rahærieb 9 1 
coals 7 ured, which by du HameT's inetbod/is not done: reckoned. | Metier as ittp}ie og ee els 
3 — current of air be e ton, abd others from both, that fch a ee 
it inlufßeci 5 and in due proportion, I ſhould ſtill hen above, would contain foirteen thonſand'quartets" of born. 
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S, Self, ds Tay * being of the cone or deres 


ent to preſerye-the corn ; and if corn has been 
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and each ſtory, after deducting the paths round and acroſs |' © To determine what advantage theſe, granaries ma 


the middle, being only three thouſand four hundred and be of to the public, we muſt fix ſome price for the prime 
fifty-ſix ſquare feet, all the ſeven ſtories will contain no | coſt ;/ and, alſo, how much it may probably fell for. Th. 
I more than three thouſand two hundred and forty quarters | markets are governed by the qaneny produced: whi 
of corn, laid eighteen inches thick; which is but about | being variable, the prices will be fo likewiſe; and the gra- 
one-fourth of the quantity they have ſuppoſed. Mr, Dobbs | naries cannot be always filled when ' wheat is cheapeſt. 
is more moderate, when he reckons, in his Eſſay on the F or, in that caſe, much more room would be neceſſary than 
Trade of Ireland, that a granary of the above dimenſions | is here ſuppoſed. But, in general, the granaries are to be 
will contain fourteen thouſand barrels ; but he ſuppoſes filled, when wheat is under the middle price; and ſold out 
the corn to be laid two and a half, or three feet thick, | when above it: and, therefore, the prime coſt will be 
He calculates the expence of erecting ſuch a granary, | nearly the mean between the common and loweſt prices; 
built with bricks, and of a ſufficient thickneſs and ſtrength, | and the ſelling price the mean between the common and 
at fifteen hundred pounds; and eight or ten pounds a year | higheſt. Theſe, according to Windſor market, for ſe- 
each to ſix men, to turn and ſcreen the corn, and forty'| venty-five years, ending in 1762, (admitting wheat to 
unds a year to a clerk, This calculation was made for | fall five ſhillings per quarter, upon diſcontinuing the 
3 about thirty-five years ago, but is much too low | bounty) are nearly twenty-fix ſhillings and ſix- pence half. 
for England; eſpecially as ſuch granaries are erected near | penny, and. forty-four ſhillings one penny half-penny per 
cities and populous towns, where materials and labour are quanat 3 and the difference between theſe, being ſeventeen 
dear: for the building would coſt conſiderably more in | ſhillings and ſeven- pence per quarter, is the profit accryi 
England, and the wages double: alſo the clerk would | to the public from thefe granaries, upon fo much as is fold 
deſerve a ſuitable appointment for the care and conſtant | every year. Tn IS: e 
attendance neceſſary in a bufineſs of ſuch truſt and impor- | Howmuch this profit would amount to every year, is 
1 tance; nor would one clerk and fix men be ſufficient, to | uncertain, as it depends upon the quantity fold in a year 
| do all the buſineſs, and alſo to take in and deliver out the | which cannot be determined: but, if the whole quantity 
| corn: and therefore the clerk and men, at a moderate reck- | lodged in theſe granaries, were to be ſold once in ſeven 
oning, would coſt two hundred pounds a year. Re eight years, the anndal profit would fall very much ſhort 
« But there is another article that Mr. Dobbs has | of the expence : as will appear from the following ſtate of 
omitted, which cannot, nor is it proper to be done by the | it, viz. 2735 8 
clerk. One or more perſons muſt be employed to bu _ areas wb oa 
the corn; which, at the rate of the uſual commiſſion for | To firſt coſt of erecting four thoufand nine 
buying in private trade, will coſt one ſhilling per quarter: | hundred and thirty-eight granaries, at fifteen-:;, 
to this is to be added the expence of fuel, of repairs, in-] hundred pounds each - - - - -'=*= 7,40% 000 
tereſt of money, and alſo for the waſte of corn in drying | To three years, proviſion of wheat, be 
and ſkreening, which, according to M. Duhamel's expe- 


riments, amounts to about a tenth part of the whole. | ſhillings and fix-pence' half- penn) 
The expence of erecting granaries in France, is by | quarter - -- 5,925,000 
this . gentleman computed at a much higher rate than the | To commiſſion for buying, at one ſhilling ' 
above. For, he ſays, that a granary, to contain two | per quarter 796,250 
thouſand ſeven hundred cubic feet of corn, which is about : / fol 
two hundred and fifty quarters, will coſt in France eight or | . dum em emen sn 
nine hundred pounds. So that if the corn was bought W —— 
at twenty-four ſhillings per quarter, the granary would 1 1 e nee 
coſt. near three times as much as the corn contained in it. | To intereſt of this ſum - - - - - - 1,206,912 
« The principal corn, to be preſerved in granaries, is | To clerks and men - - - - - - - 98,600 
wheat: of which, the quantity produced in England is | To repairs, fuel, &c. and waſte of corn 
uncertain. The author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry com- above - -'= --- 305,488 
L putes the wheat, barley, and rye, annually produced, at near og ” — — 
| fifteen millions of quarters, over and above what is uſed | | | . 1 2,500,000 
N for feeding and fattening cattle, &c. and for malting, diſ- | pag | & © 0 77 79" 4 ee 


tiling, and ſeed: and, as probably about a third part of 83 . e 
theſe crops is wheat, the quantity of wheat remaining for | ** Thus there is above twenty-four millions ſunk, and 
bread, and other domeſtic uſes, may be about five millions | two millions and a half a year expence, Phe profit upon 
of quarters; and this would be the proviſion of wheat for | the wheat ſold, and the bounty together, will fcarce'pay 
a year, to be laid up in public granaries, beſides rye, and | half this expence: .and though it is not pretended thatthis 
ſuch other ſorts of corn as might be kept for a ſhort time. | eſtimate is accurate in every particular; yet, if upon the 
But I ſhall ſtate a year's proviſion of wheat at no more than | whole, it is any thing near the truth, tho fee of public 
four millions of quarters, and charge nothing for keeping | granaries will not, I think, be either expedient or prac” 
any other ſort of corn. 0 ticable. . 
& I do not find, that thoſe, who recommend public grana- | The next thing to be conſidered is, whether, after all 
ries, have determined what quantity of corn they thought | this expence, corn would be cheaper; and if it were, what 
neceſſary to be laid up in them. The ſtate of Genoa had al- effect this would have upon agriculture? . TENDED 
ways, in their public granaries, ſeven years proviſion | „ It has been ſuppoſed, that, upon diſcontinuing the 
of corn before hand, This ſeems to be a very ample| bounty, wheat would of courſe fall five ſhillings per qua“ 
proviſion; and I ſhall, in favour of theſe granaries, ſup- | ter; and likewiſe that the ſame quantity would be ſtill ex- 
| poſe, that leſs than half this, or only three years pro-] ported. Now it is certain, that all the wheat os 
viſion, may be ſufficient for England, at a medium of the England, is either conſumed. at home, or 9. 77 < 1 | 
} granaries being full when corn is cheap, and near empty | therefore, the wheat exported is all that can ſpared'f ; 
| in a dear time of the longeſt continuance, But to have | the granaries. The quantity exported yearly, at —— 
| this quantity always before—hand, or even leſs than this, | rage of twenty-five years, ending in 17 5b, was three tes 
h it is neceſſary to provide ſtore- room for more than three | dred and forty-five thouſand eight hundred and twend) be 
F years proviſion, to be Jaid up in cheap times; and alſo quarters: ſo that, if all the wheat exported were de © 


room to ſpare, in order to lay the corn thin at firſt ; and] lodged in theſe granaries, they would not allege 


| for it to run from the upper to the lower ftories, when | than thirty-five years, even if none were to hat 
| ſcreened and aired. And, therefore, if we ſuppoſe, that| them, in all that time: which is a further argument, Otis 
room for only four years proviſion may be ſufficient, this | ſuch granaries are impraQticable ; or, that, 1 : per- 
| will alſo be allowed as favouring the ſcheme of granaries.] be introduced, they would put an entire ſtop to — x. 

But after all theſe abatements, to have room for four years] tation; and, conſequently, occaſion a further 2 - 47 
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[ proviſion of wheat at firſt, or when the granaries are quite | great loſs to the nation. mph n 
0 full, there muſt be four thouſand ninehundred and thirty-| It is often ſaid, in favour of theſe granaries, corn was 
eight ſuch granaries, as that above deſcribed: for ſo many | would be a ready market for the farmers, wm the price 
will be neceſſary to contain ſixteen millions of quarters. ur. But the intention of them being u e of 


, 
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of corn in general, it is but poor eneburagement to e 
farmers, chat they muſt always ſell ut a le price. This, 


however, could be bot temporary; for the bounty being 


taken away, the-price ſunk, and the farmers confirred to 


one market, corn would became an unprofitable crop to 


them: for which reaſon they would undoubtedly raiſe leſs 
corn than they do now; and then, of courſe, it would be 
dearer. - Thoſe, who adviſe the bounty to -be'diſeontinued, 


and to erect public granaries, are ſenſible this would be the 


conſequence: and, therefore, propoſe, that other eneou- 
ragements ſhoald be given to 'agticulture in lieu of the 
bounty. But, till it is ſhewn what other can be given 
equal to the bounty, and a free trade, it will be ſafeſt to 
purſue the ſame meaſures, that have been found fo long 
ee 
« Though it is the practice of ſeveral countries, to 
lay up corn in magazines, it may not be proper to do ſo 
in England. In large kingdoms, where the interior parts 
are remote from the ſea, or navigable rivers, it may be 
neceſſary to ſave corn in magazines; and alſo in populous 
ſtates, that have a ſmall extent of territory, ſuch as Hol- 
land. As the policy of the Dutch, in this reſpect, has 
been greatly magnified, and their example recommended 
for England, it may be proper to take notice here, that 
their circcumſtances being very different, what is neceſſary 
to one, may be not only improper, but very prejudicial to 
the other. | | | 
« The province of Holland, though only about a fifth 
part larger than Kent, is computed to contain above two 
millions of people. The ſoil, in general, is of a bad qua- 
lity, and improper for corn; of which it is reckoned, they 
do not raiſe, enough for a tenth-part of the inhabitants. 
So that about two millions of them muſt have corn from 
other countries; and, therefore, they are under neceffity 
of laying up enough in magazines for their conſtant ſupply 
But their magazines are not: intended ſolely for the uſe of 
their own people; but alſo to lay up corn, when they can 
buy it cheap, to ſell it again wherever they can' get a profit 
by it. So that if they did not want to buy for their own 
people, they would, notwithſtanding, have magazines of 
corn for trade; as they have for all kinds of merchandize : 
and, therefore, if we ought to imitate the Dutch in erect- 
ing magazines for corn, why not for all other goods, and 
make all our ports free ? % 3 
% And herein lies the miſtake of thoſe, who recommend 
the ſame policy for both countries, though their circum- 
ſtances are widely different. Holland is but a ſmall tract 
of bad land, and produces very little for manufactures, or 
trade, England, on the contrary, with about three times 
the number of people that are in Holland, contains about 
thirty times the quantity of much better land, in a better 
climate; and has a large native product, ſufficient for the 
inhabitants, and, alfo, for a conſiderable foreign trade. 
The land and product of England, are a large part of the 
riches of the ſtate, and of individuals: and, therefore, in 
all deliberations concerning the public, they are to be con- 
ſidered; and land and trade are to be — ſubſervient to 


— ſo far as is conſiſtent with the good of the 


For this reaſon, public granaries cannot be for the 
_ Intereſt of England, unleſs the benefit, ariſing from them 
to trade, were of more conſequence to the public, 'than 


the loſs occaſioned by them, in finking the value of land: | 


which does not appear in the preſenticaſe. But the bounty 
is advantageous to land, and to trade alſo, as may be ſeen 
from the following obſervations. | 
Wiopingk ell . oy conſiderable in foreign trade and 

bing, till about ; | in 
: Ea ut 1000; nor had made great progreſs in 
current price of land was twelve years purchaſe, In theſe 
<cumllances, no great improvements would be made: 
nen thoſe, who had 8 could make ten per cent. of 


it without that trouble. The ſhippine | | 
ow at that time: "og « Dipping ws, allo, very 


order of the lord high 
hundred and ſeventee 
belonging to Englan 
not above three me 


-admiral, there were then only two 


d: and about thirty years after this, 
rchant-ſhips, of three hundred tons, 


For money was then at ten per cent. and the 


by an account taken in 1582, by 


n ſhips and veſſels, above eighty tons, | 
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e But, about 1660, trade ad made 2 quick progreſs, 
intereſt of money was fallen to ſix per cent. and the value 
of land very much advanced; and it appears, that wheat 
had riſen above thirteen ſhillings per quarter: this was the 
conſequence of à growing trade, for that makes every 
thing dearer. And hence it is evident, that to make corn 

cheap, a further encouragement. is neceffary, than what 
eee r 

« Hitherto a conſiderable part of the trade of England 
had been carried on by foreign ſhips, and chiefly by the 
Dutch; and, for this reaſon, the Act of Navigation was 
made, to exclude the Dutch and others; and to encourage 

Engliſh ſhipping. At the ſame time, an act paſſed, laying 
a duty upon corn imported, and permitting alſo a free ex- 
portation of it; which, with the additional duties laid ſoon 
- afterwards upon corn, and granting a bounty upon the 

exportation of it, laid the foundation of the improve- 
ments in huſbandry, that have been made fince, 97 5 

„The trade of England is now much greater than it 
was in 1660: and though it has been interrupted by war, 
and other accidents; yet, if upon the whole, it has in- 
creaſed in the laſt hundred years, as much as it did in the 
former ſixty, the price of corn would have advanced in 
proportion, as in fact the prices of other things have 
done: and in that caſe, the mean price of wheat in 1662, 
would have been nearly ſixty- nine ſhillings per quarter, 
whereas it was really leſs than thirty- nine ſhillings : and, 


B 


clear profit to the public upon wheat; and a profit in 
proportion, upon all the corn produced in England. This 
is an important fact in the preſent argument; nor is it ma- 
terial whether the price of wheat is ſo much. lower as is 
here ſtated : but it is certainly very much cheaper; and 
thence we may draw the following concluſions, Firſt, 
that public granaries are unneceſſaty: for the end, that 
was propoſed by them, is attained by the bounty. Se- 
condly, the bounty does not make wheat dearer to our 
own people, five ſhillings per quarter, as has been ſup= 
poſed : but, an the contrary, they have it, by that means, 
thirty ſhillings per quarter cheaper. And, thirdly, this 
points out the reaſon of the demand for our corn abroad: 
as we can afford to fell it to foreigners forty per cent. 


ceived no other aſſiſtance, than it does from an extended 
commerce.. All theſe ſufficiently prove the utility of the 
. 3 *. 
&« But it is objected, that now we are got into the tract 
of improvement, the bounty may be diſcontinued: this 
might be true in a profitable trade, wherein we had no 
competitors; which cannot be ſaid here: and it may be a 
ſufficient anſwer to the objection, to ſhew the danger of 
ſuch an experiment in a parallel caſe. A large bounty, 


given for ſeveral years, to encourage the making of pitch 
and tar in America, till it came to be imported in ſuch 
vaſt quantities, that we had not only enough for our own 
conſumption, but even to export to our netghboures from 
which great plenty, we were ready to perſuade ourſelves, 
that the buſineſs was effectually eſtabliſhed; and thereupon 
neglected the continuance. of the bounty: ſince which, 
the importation of theſe, commodities from Ruſſia, Swe- 


[ 


den, and Norway, is re-aſſumed.“ 


% - 


« Was it indeed true, what has been frequently aſſerted, 
in ſupport of ſome favourite ſcheme, that foreigners mult 
have corn of us, a bounty would be unneceſſary, in re- 


ſpect to foreign trade. Thus, Sir Matthew Decker, ſpeak- 


ing againſt the bounty, ſays, p. 54. The pretence of 
encouraging tillage, by a bounty on corn, can have no 
weight now, ſince our great improvements in huſbandry : 
much leſs, if we erected magazines of corn in every coun- 
ty, againſt times of ſcarcity. Foreigners never buy, provi- 
fions till they want them, and thea they muſt have them, 
whether we give bounties or no.“ 


If this be the caſe, we have got the monopoly of 
corn; and may ſet our own price upon it: but, if we 
only fancy ſo, and ſhould act as if it were real, we ſhall 
fall into a dangerous error. The profit upon corn ex- 
ported, is a matter of great conſideration to England, in 
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a national view: but it is a ſtrange conceit, that we have 


che monopoly of it againſt all Europe, though all that we 
3 ; 


export, 


therefore, this difference of thirty ſhillings per quarter, is 


cheaper, than we could have done, had agriculture re- 


ſays Mr. Gee's Treatiſe upon Trade, p. 212, was 


corn, from about twenty-five or thirty, to ſixty degrees of 


tiver, in order to make a communication between it and 
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export, is ſcarce ſufficient for one-third of the people in | 


the province of Holland. 


« Beſides, it is well known, that all countries produce 


latitude ; and * + we have no reaſon to complain, yet 
it is certain, that ſeveral other countries are more fertile 


than England; and that the principal reaſon, why all of 
them, of any conliderable extent, do not produce corn 


enough for the inhabitants, is a want of induſtry : which 


it is the intereſt of England to encourage, by ſupplying 
them with cheap corn. | 


% Moſt of the countries in the Baltic, and Mediterra- | 


nean, abound in corn; and, from thence, the Engliſh | 
were ſupplied, before they raiſed enough of their own. 
It is quite unneceſſary to enlarge upon a thing ſo generally 
known; and, e e I ſhall only mention a circum- 
ſtance, reſpecting the fertility of Barbary, ſpoken of by 
the curious and learned Dr. Shaw, who lived twelve years 
in that country, The ſoil is ſo light, that a pair of ordi- 
nary oxen uſually plough an acre of it a day: “ and one 
+ buſhel yields ordinarily from eight to twelve, though ſome 
diſtrits may perhaps yield a much greater increaſe: for it 
is common to ſee one grain produce ten or fifteen ſtalks.” 
Travels, p. 137. This is a much greater increaſe, than 


is common in England; and with this additional advan- 


tage, in favour of that part of Africa, that the corn is in 
no danger of receiving damage by wet: for there is ſel- 
dom, or never, any rain there in harveſt, But, what is 
ſtill more remarkable, theſe plentiful crops of corn, are 
conſtantly produced without any manure. ** The plains 
of Africa,” ſays our author, p. 399, ** are never ma- 
nured; yet the ſame fertility in the ſoil, and the like 


plenty and abundance, that have been recorded of their 


crops, for above theſe two thouſand years, continue to 
this day.” - 

«. If we look towards the Baltic, we ſhall not only find 
ſeveral 4 countries, that have been long noted for plenty 
of corn, but alſo ſome others, which may probably come 
in for a large ſhare of that trade; and very much fink the 
general price of corn in Europe, For, I obſerve, that 
among other countries, where your Muſeum is .circu- 
lated, Ruſſia is mentioned, where you remark, gentle 
men, * that great encouragement is given to agricul- 
ture.“ If this is continued with ſpitit, it may have 
great effects, in regard to corn, and other articles of 
commerce. 

„The great river Wolga takes its courſe for man 
hundred miles through the fertile parts of that vaſt em- 
pire : and captain Perry, who was employed by the late 
Czar, in ſeveral great works, and in different parts of that 
country, fourteen years, did at laſt take a ſurvey of that 


the Nieva, that falls into the gulph of Finland, at Peterſ- 
burgh. ' This he found very practicable, and would have 
performed it, had not the ill-uſage he met with, obliged 
him to leave the country. The great importance of this 
communication, he mentions in his State of Ruſſia, p. 245. 
« If the Czar,” ſays he, lives to perform the communi- 
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than it has hitherto been; and of courſe a leſs demande 


| of ſcarcity, On the contrary, I think this highly neceſ. 


damaged, by vermin, and otherwiſe. Sometimes they 


mers, or 
y | upon ſpeculation ; eſpecially if made of plank, and fo con- 


might be contrived ſo as to be made larger or ſmaller oc- 
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neighbouring countries; there is great teaſon to exped, 
that the general price of corn in Europe, will be loy 


it from England: which will check the progreſs of Englih 
agriculture ; and hence the neceflity of a public encou- 
ragement to tillage and exportation, and of introduein, 
new methods and improvements. It is to thoſe already 
made, in conſequence of the bounty, that the farmers 
have hitherto been enabled to continue raiſing fil] larger 
quantities of corn, though the price has been ſinking upon 
them for one hundred years ; and though during that time 
the price of labour, and of the neceſſaries of life, have 
been advancing ; as alſo the rent of land, taxes, and coſt 
of implements of huſbandry, _ 1 | 

« Though I am of opinion, that public granaries would 
be very prejudicial in England, I would not be underſtood 
to mean, that no proviſion ſhould be made againſt times 


ſary : but that ſuch proviſions ſhould be in the hands of 
private perſons ; and more eſpecially, of the growers of 
corn: and this for ſeveral obvious reaſons ; but chiefly, be- 
cauſe the poor are thus ſupplied at firſt hand; and, there. 
fore, in the cheapeſt manner. Likewiſe, as this is the 
molt certain way, to prevent engroſſing, in every degree 
hurtful to the public, For, of the ſeveral cauſes, that 
have been aſſigned of the high price of corn, there is none, 
in my opinion, ſo groundlels, as that of its being engroſſed 
by the farmers. That ſuch a great number of perſons, of 
{mal]' capitals, diſperſed over the whole kingdom, who 
have no foreign correſpondence, and very little at home 
further than their own neighbourhood ; that theſe perſons, 
ſo circumſtanced, can combine together, to raiſe or keep 
up the price of corn, is altogether incredible; and con- 


trary to every idea of enyroſſing. 


By keeping wheat in ricks, the farmers loſe the im- 
mediate benefit of the ſtraw: and the corn is liable tobe 


have not convenient room to houſe, and threſh their wheat, 
when the market is riſing ; and, at other times, they muſt 
pay an advanced price for threſhing it. "Theſe inconve- 
niencies might be avoided, if they had granaries to lodge 
it ſafely ; and it would then be ready for market, upon 
the ſhorteſt notice. The granaries, contrived by M. Du- 
hamel, are, in my opinion, by much the cheapeſt and beſt 
hitherto propoſed ; and very convenient for the uſe of far- 
ers, who might incline to lay up ſome corn 


ſtructed, that they could be eaſily taken to pieces, and 
carried from one place to another, where the owner might 
think proper to ſet them up again: and probably they 


caſionally. | 


„But, whatever methods may be thought of, to preſerve 
corn, in a cheaper or more compendious manner than has 
been commonly practiſed, they will not invalidate the ob- 
jections to public granaries, as they lie againſt the whole 
ſcheme, for other and the ſtrongeſt reaſons, belides the 


cation, which it is his intention to make, for free water 
carriage, between the Wolga and Peterſburgh, he will then 


be able to bring oak and timber, with plenty of corn, to 


that place, at very eaſy rates: that the ſame may both pay 
a conſiderable duty to the czar, and turn very much to.the 


advantage of his country, by the being exported from 
| thence to other parts of Europe: for corn may then be 


loaded much cheaper there, than can be delivered, either 
at the ports of Riga, Dantzick, or Koningſberg ; from 
whence, and other places in the Baltic, the Hollanders 


alone, load every year eight hundred or a thouſand ſail of | 


ſnips with corn. 


„ The Ruſſes make the moſt part of their bread with 
rye, which they reckon to be the moſt ſtrengthening for 


men: and in many places on the Wolga, between the | 


mouth of Shackſna and Caſan, rye is uſually ſold for. the 
value of an Engliſh ſix- pence, or ſeven-pence per buſhe], 
according to Engliſh meaſure : wheat is about nine-pence 
per buſhel ; and all other grain is there in price propor- 
tionable.“ | —— | 

«© When theſe things are duly weighed, together with 
the improvements in huſbandry now carrying on in many 


| 


expence, And, as it is of great importance to the com- 
munity, that there ſhould be corn in private hands, and 
in all parts of the kingdom, againſt times of ſcareity, It 5» 
{ apprehend, a matter worthy of the conſideration of the 
London Society, -by what means the farmers and others 
may be encouraged and enabled, to preſerve corn 0 ? 
cheap and ſafe manner,” MHuſeum Ruſticum, vol. VI. 
pag. 404. We | | 
W HEE, or WREx, a heifer. NE ee 
WHINS, the ſame with furze. See the article FURZE- 
WHISKET, a baſket 3 
WHITE-CLOVER, a well known plant, and: _ 4 
oned the ſweeteſt feed of any of the ſown grafles; _ 
is of. moſt advantage to the farmer, becauſe it 15 po 
nial, or laſts a great number of years on rhe land. ei 
This plant ſends forth roots at every joints lo 5 
thickens, and ſoon makes a thick ſward. When = 
to be laid down for paſture, the farmer will reap gre 3 A 
fit, if, with about four buſhels of clean-fifted N. 
an acre, he ſows eight pounds of this clover; but 1 
be remarked, that it. is never to be ſown e foring, 1 
It may be ſown either in ſpring or autumn? it in | 


2 ö 114 in zu- 
it may be cut about the latter end of July; 11 A; 
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WET -.. 
tumm; the crop will be much earlier. As Toon as ever the the wilderneſs there be contrived a large opening = * 
hay is off the land, it ſhould be rolled with a heavy roller. center of Which may be erected a 2 ns . 
In laying down land with theſe graſſes it will be proper 4 houſe, ſurrounded with a green plot of graſs, it will be a 
for the farmer to be very careful that he cleans the lan of conſiderablſe addition to the beauty of the whole. From 
all "forts of weeds; and the hay-ſeeds are to be fown the ſides of the walks and openings, the trees ſhould riſe 
firſt; immediately after which the clover is to be regularly | gradually one above another to the middle of the quarters, 
| ſcattered. After ſowing, the land ſhould be lightly har- } where ſhould always be planted the largeſt growing trees, 
rowed, with a ſhort tined harrow, to bury the ſeed ; and | ſo that the heads of all t 
1 few Ways afterwatds, if the weather is dry, It ſhould be their ſtems will be hid from the fight. Thus in thoſe parts 
rolled, to break the clods, and cloſen it. I which are planted with deciduous trees, roſes, honey- 
It will be good huſbandry, if, after the plants ate come | ſuckles, ſpirza frutex, and other kinds of low flowering 
up, the farmer ſhould ſend in ſome weeders, to pull up all | ſhrubs, may be planted next the walks and openings; dn. 
the tall rampant weeds which might injure the crop, for, | at their feet, near the ſides of the walks, may be planted 
1 ſuffered to ſeed; they will ſoon ſtock the primroſes, violets, daffodils, &c. not in a ſtrait line, but 
nd. „ ., .: | Þ to pear , Aurel wed: Hebind 
It will be proper to take the advantage of dry weather, the firſt row of ſhrubs ſhould be planted ſyringas, althæ 
and roll the land three or four times, after the plants have | frutex, mezereons, and other flowering ſhrubs of a middle 
attained ſome ſize; for the clover, as is already obferved, growth: and theſe may be backed with many other ſorts 
taking root at every joint, the ſward will thereby be greatly | of trees, riſing gradually to the middle of the quarters, 
thickened. ee eee . 
It a farmer knows his own intereſt, he will ſow ſome of 


anted with ever-greens, may be diſpoſed in 
| | the following manner, viz. in the firſt line next the great 
this white clover-ſezd by itſelf, in order to ſupply himſelf | walks, may be placed the laurus-tinus, boxes,. ſpurge- 
with what ſeed he may want, for it is ſometimes very dear. | Jaurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever-greens. Be- 
The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing is autumn, upon dry lands, | hind theſe may be placed laurels, hollies, arbutuſes, and 
about the beginning or middle of September ; but in open, | other ever-greens of a larger growth. Next to theſe may 
cold lands, much expoſed, a month ſooner is better : all | be planted alaternuſes, phyllireas, yews, cypteſſes, Vir 
the caution required in this autumnal ſowing is to let the ginian cedars, and other trees of the ſame growth ; behind 
land be very well rolled in the month of October, before | theſe may be planted Norway and ſilver firs, the true pine, 
the froſts come on, and again in March. | | and other ſorts of the fir growth ; and in the middle ſhould 

* WHITE-SCOUR, a diſeaſe with which ſheep are too | be planted Scotch pines, pinaſter, and other of the larger 

often affected, and by which great numbers of them die. 


proſpect, if the different ſhades of 
intermixed, | _ „ 
| I But beſide the grand walks 12 (which ſhould 
| 5 | | always be laid with. turf, and kept well mowed) there 
Take a pint of old verjuice, half a pound of common | * | enen mowed] tne 
er bay lt, dried well before he fire, pounded, and | Hefe ome peter eepenging . 
ſifted through a ſieve. Then mix the verjuice rg 5 1 1 eh p Ar ons 2 1 50 * dee 3 
with the ſalt by degrees; and add half a pint of | 20 bh me undes of tnele private walks may allo be ſcattered 
f : ſome wood flowers and plants, w 
common gin, and bottle it up for uſe. When any im pace a vero de e 
of your ſheep are ſeized with this diſorder ſeparate woe he's et. fon for theft Wildirnile, chere Wal 4 
them from the flock, and give each of them three | % aan p Saki Va 5 . 1 15 | BY 
large table ſpoonfuls of the mixture for a doſe, zugt DE à kanten "ANG UL COITEIPUNGENTY' DELWEED, THE de- 
Af FR parts; for the greater diverſity there is in the diſtribu- 
| ” | ral parts; for the greater diverſity there is in the diſtribi 
| repeating it two days alter, if they are not better, tion of theſe, the more pleaſure 455 will afford. | 
 WHITE-LANDS, chalky lands. 5 WILLOW, the name of a well known tree, of which 
 WILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that | there are ſeveral ſpecies, ſome of which may be propa- 
part of a plough by which the whole is drawn forwards. | pated to great advantage, particularly that knowa by the 
WILDERNESS, a kind of grove of large trees, in a] name of the Norfolk willow, as demanſtrated by the late 
ſpacious garden, in which the walks are made either to | Mr. North, in an Appendix to a little Treatiſe on Graſſes, 
interſect each other in angles, or have the appearance of | publiſhed by him ſome years ago. As this pamphlet may 
meanders and labyrinths. DAN e have reached the hands of but few of our readers, and will, 
Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr. Miller, ſhould always be pro-] now the author is dead, be ſcarcely ever republiſhed; we 
portioned to the extent of the gardens in which they are | were perſuaded it merited a place in our work, eſpecially 
made; for it is very ridiculous to fee a large wilderneſs | as it may ſerve as an example of a. profitable method of 
planted with tall trees, in a ſmall ſpot of ground; and, on | cultivating trees of this kind, that may be applied to ſeve- 
the other hand, nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſee | ral others, alſo obſerving a due regard to the difference of 
little paultry ſquares, or quarters of wilderneſs work, in a | circumſtances. FFC 
magnificent large garden. As to the ſituation of wilder- eh 
nefles, they ſhould never be placed too near the habitation, 
nor ſo as to obſtruct any lift ) 1 
there being nothing ſo agreeable as an unconfined proſpect;; „ This wile: 
but where from the ſituation of the place, the debt is con- | to the planter, and of great utility to the kingdom in gene- 
fined within the limits of the garden, nothing can ſo agree- | ral. It will grow taller and larger in twenty or thirty 
ably terminate the proſpect, as a beautiful ſcene of the va- | years, than moſt other ſorts of trees will in ſixty or ſeven- 
rious kinds of trees judiciouſly planted; and if it is ſo con- ty. It grows very kindly, and great quantities may be pro- 
trived, that the termination is planted circulatly, with the! e. 


. . the greens are curiouſly 
ceſs, provided the ſheep are at the ſame time removed in- FUL ICE I9JOT 


to a dry paſture. | | 


I dare affirm) will prove very profitable 


from it will come to the planter in five or ſix years after 
feet, than if it end in trait lin planting: in eight or ten years more another profit will 
ſhould al ways be adapted to the fize of the plantation; for | ariſe much larger than the fitſt; and at laſt, which will be 
it is very abſurd for tall trees to be planted in the ſmall | in about twenty or thirty. years after. planting, 'the profit 
ſquares of a little garden; and in large defigns ſmall ſhrubs| will be ſurpriſing, as Iwill make it appear in the ſubſequent 
will have a mean appearance. It ſhould alſo be obſerved, account. . ̃ ů oy A ce oe aha _7 I: 

never to plant ever-greens amongſt deciduous trees; but al- « In order to begin with this willow-plantation, the 
Ways to place the ever-greens in a wilderneſs i | * ſecure 2d fre 


es or angles. The plants 


As to the walks, 
ders, where the e 


hi | N | for planting is from November to April, and fometimes 
thirty. yards in length, are generally preferable to all others | 
and theſe ſhould Ts 


| ; later. The dryeſt land ſhould. be planted firſt, _ 

piece of m 3 now and then lead into an open circular| «© One year's ſhoots are beſt for fets when they are de- 
dn bel a in the center of which may be placed either | ſigned to make large trees. The ſets ſhould be cut to 
N ilk, ſtatue, or fountain; and, if in the middle of | eighteen or twenty inches long; about eight or nine inches 


| muſt be well ploughed or dug in winter, to make the fur- 
thoſe that have the appearance of mean- 


he trees may appear to view, while 


| growing evet-greens, which will afford a moſt delightful | 
The following medicine has been often given with ſuc- Nb 


| hich, if artfully planted, | 


e habitation, Directions for propagating the ſound-growing Norfolk willow. 
ant proſpect of the country; | 85 Pas hs WE 47s, Fon 03 1016071 


| with the | pagated at a ſmall expence. A very confiderable profit 
Concave towards the fight, it will have a much better ef- 


| | in a ſeparate | land muſt be ſecurely fenced from all kinds of cattle, and 
part by themſelves, and that chiefly in fight. | POTTY 


| face looſe, and to kill the graſs and weeds. The ſeaſon 
ye cannot diſcover more than twenty or 


abvut three feet promiſcuo 


WII. 


of the thick or lower ends muſt be thruſt into the 


ground. A ſtrong ſhobt of one year's, growth will fre- 
quently make three or four good ſets, but I would not ad- 
viſe cutting any ſets from th 


ke The proper diftance theſe ſets ſhould be planted, is 
L 


be all looked carefully ovef; and ſuch, as have more, than 
one hoot, ſhould be reduced to one, and it ſhould be 
mitted,'to leave the uppermoſt and ſtrongeſt. The ſuper- 
fludus Thoots ſhould be cut off Cloſe to the ſet, that the bark 
may ſooner cover the MO ). 
« At the ſame time the ground ſhould be hoed over to 
kill the weeds, and to looſen the ſurface, in order to ſow 
turneps, which will no ways hurt the ſets, but rather be of 
ſervice, provided they are properly hoed, and ſet out at 
296d diftances, and not ſuffered to grow within a foot of 
the 'fets. The winter following, when the turneps are 


7 E, 


gone, the ground ſhould be dug all over, and, the ſummer 


after, the weeds cut down with hooks,; which is the laſt, 


and all the labour of cleaning they will ever want. The 
beft inſtrument to dig theſe plantations with, is the ſort of 


broad-trined fork they uſe in Kent to dig their hop-- 


grounds. The price, by the acre, is twelve ſhillings for 
once digging. | 


0 e very tops of the, rods, be- 
eauſe they will be tod weak to make ſtrong ſhoots the firlt 


niſcuouſly. An acre will requite about 
five thouſand. In June, after planting, the ſets ſhould | 


Wi N IT 
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If any gentlemen, &c. have a mind to make plants. 


while to lay out the ground in ſome gentle meanderi walks; 
which will be but little extraordinary expence, and, in 
few. years, will give both ſhade and ſhe lter. 
„ This willow will make the moſt profitable eoppics 
woods, to cut ever ſix or eight years, for hop poles, and 
many other very uſeful purpoſes. 
ee, They ſhould at firſt be planted about two feet and 2 


* 


or eight inches of the ground, to remain for ſtubs. 
„This is alſo one of the beſt ſorts of willow for baſket- 


ſhould be dug up, and the remainder cut down within ſix 


+ 


makers, as it grows freely, and is very tough, + ' 
% In many countries, where firing is ſcarce, this willow 
would turn to great advantage, merely for fuel; as it will 
grow into large billets, in three or four years, and will 
burn very well both green and dry, GE Ph 
Since I wrote this, a gentleman told me, that he 
knew of three willow-trees being ſold for fifteen pounds, 
but he could not inform me what kind they were; I fancy 
them to be the bright ſwallow-tail willow; for, next to 
the Norfolk kind, it is the largeſt growing fort ; and beſt 
for moſt uſes.” 3 eh EE 
Mr. North calls this the Norfolk willow; but that is 
only a local name for this tree. It is by ſome called the 
Hertfordſhire willow; and has had various other names in 


tions of this profitable tree, it would be well worth their 


half a part; and, after five or ſix years, three parts in four, 


wh When theſe ſets have grown four or "re years, about | different places. The deſcription he has given of the leaves, 
three-fourths of them muſt be dug up, in order to leave and the firm ſound texture of the wood, without pith oc 
ſpace for the others to thrive. If they have throve well, ſap, will, however, ſufficiently aſcertain the ſpecies t6 


pence a piece, upon an average. 


in five years they will be above a foot in circumference, 
and twenty or thirty feet high. Theſe young trees will 
be very proper for many uſes, as for chair-makers, hoops, 
gates, hop-poles, &c. and will ſurely be worth three- 


« From five thouſand ſets which are planted upon an 
acre, at about three feet apart, certainly three thouſand 
'may be very properly taken away, and the remaining ones 


thoſe who may not before know it. When he publiſhed | 


this account, he advertiſed, that he would furniſh ſets to 
any who might want them. As he is very lately dead, who 
may be his ſucceſſors in his buſineſs, or whether they will 


continue to provide for the demand of ſets, we are at pre- 


ſent ignorant. But it would be a matter of regret, that the 
difficulty of procuring them, ſhould be any diſcouragement 


| to thoſe who may be diſpoſed to make plantations of this 
will not be left quite fix feet apart. If theſe young trees tree. RR 7 {OTH GEE e nn IOW 
are valued at but three-pence a piece, they will be worth | There is an addition, which might be made to Mr. 
thirty-ſeven pounds, but. 1 rather believe, they will be |North's plan of deriving an intermediate profit from a plan- 
Worth more. Eight or ten years after the firſt thinning, | tation of theſe trees, while the principal of them are grow- 


three parts in four ſhould again be took up, which will be 


about one thouſand five hundred; and five hundred or more 
will be left at about twelve feet apart, which ſhould grow 


twelve or fifteen years longer, when they will be in fine 


wood is light and tough. 


maturity. The ſecond thinning will be of much more va- 


ue than the firſt; upon an average, no doubt but they 


will be worth half a crown a tree at leaſt, as they will be 


tall and large, and may be put to divers uſes. Many of 


them will be very proper for maſts for ſmall veſſels, as the 


de Th twelve or hfteen years more, the remaining five 
hundred trees will be very tall and large, perhaps above 


bay feet high, and five or ſix feet in circumference., The 


lea 


p 


value one may conceive muſt be twenty ſhilling a 
tree; ſo that, at the loweſt profit one can ſet upon the 
produce of an acre of land, planted with this noble wil- 
low, in about thirty years at moſt, it will be worth fix 


hundred pounds, and all the rent, &c. paid at the rate of 


twenty ſhillings a year. I really think I have allowed too 
low prices for the growth, and that it is very probable they 
will be worth more. The wood of this tree is very white 


and tough, and without pith or ſap; ſo muſt be very pro- 


per for carvers, turners, &c. Boards of this wood are 
as good for floors, or wainſcoting common rooms, as any 


other. I am told, by a man of great veracity and judg- 


ment, that poſts of this wood, ſet in the ground, will out- 
laſt all other ſorts, except yew, or heart of oak. He alſo 
affirms, that there is no tree upon the earth ſo proper for 
ſhips maſts as this, as it is light and tough, and will not. 
ſplinter, as fir does. te SO If TY 


„This tree has oblong, pointed, ſaw-edged leaves, of 


young ſhoots, | 3 
46 This willow will thrive upon almoſt any ſoil, ſo it be 


a moſt refreſhing light green: at the bottom of each foot- 
ſtalk grow two ſmall wings, which almoſt environ the 


0 
= 


not too dry. | 


1 , 
o 


« ſt is alſo the beſt kind to plant; in large ſets, by the 


ſides of rills, &c. where they will produce larger Iopping, 


— 


and in leſs time than any other ſort of willow will do. 


2 6 


; 


ing to due maturity. It is this, to leave at the ſecond 
thinning one tree in the middle of every four, that are in- 
tended to grow to maturity ; which middle tree will con- 
ſequently be at more than ſix feet diſtance from any other, 
being in the diagonal line of the four. The trees ſo lett 
ſhould be then cut down, within fix or eight inches of the 
grant and ſuffered to ſhoot afterwards as {tubs or pollards. 
n which ſtate they will afford hop-poles; billers, twigs, 
for baſket- work, &c. if cut at proper periods, from ſeven 
years to every other year, reſpectively to the purpoſes, for 
which the ſhoots may be wanted, This kind of plantation, 
of pollards, with tall trees, is not ſo proper in a drier, as 
in a moiſt ſituation; becauſe the crouding the roots may, 
in dry ſeaſons, injure the growth of the trees intended to 
ſtand for wood, where there is a want of moiſture in the 
ground. But in a wet ſoil, it will rather aſſiſt than fetard 
them; and will be a.conſtant ſource of profit during the 
whole continuance of the plantation. bs 
Other trees may be treated in the ſame manner, altow- 
ing for the reſpective differences of each, with very great 
advantage, in ſwampy and marſhy ground, as in the low 
parts of meadows, or the waſte of manors ; and the plan- 
tations will often prove a beauty and convenience in other 
reſpects. In ſuch caſes the twenty ſhillings per year, allow- 
ed for rent in Mr. North's account, may be wholly or 
moſtly ſaved. 5 1 . 
WIND. GALL, a flatulent ſwelling which yields to 
the preſſure of the finger, and recovers its ſhape on the fe- 
moval thereof: the tumor is viſible to the eye, and often 
ſeated on both ſides of the back ſine , above the fetlocks, 
on the ſore- legs; but moſt, frequently on the hind legs 3 
though they are met with in various parts of the body, : 
wherever membranes can be fo ſeparated, that a quantity 
of air and ſeroſities may be included within their duplica- 
% IH ener Eo 1 E e 
When they appear near the joints and tendons, 1 
are generally cauſed by ſtrains, or bruiſes on eee 
the ſheath that covers them; which by being over- ae 


ed, haye ſome of their fibres ruptured 5 whenee probantf 


| 
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the included air: though where theſe ſwellings ſhew them - 


ſelves in the interſtices of large muſcles, which appear 


blown up like bladders, air alone is the chief fluid ; and 
theſe may ſafely be opened, and treated as: a common 
und. 64) r Ar N 41 „ ah 624, 
"On the firſt appearance of wind-galls, their cure ſhould 
be attempted. by reſtringents. and. bandage ; for which pur- 
poſe let the ſwelling be bathed twice a day with vinegar, 
or verjuice alone, or let the part be fomented with a decoc- 
tion of oak bark, pomegranate, and allum boiled in ver- 
juice, binding over it, wich a rowler, a woollen cloth 
ſoaked in the ſame. Some for this purpoſe. uſe red. wine 
lees, others curriers ſhavings wetted: with the ſame, or 
vinegar. bracing the part up with a firm bandage. 
If this method, after a proper trial, ſhould not be found 
to ſucceed, authors have adviſed the ſwelling to be pierced 
with an awl, or opened with a knife; but mild bliſtering has 
in general the preference given to theſe methods; the in- 
cluding fluids en drawn off, the impacted air diſ- 
perſed, and the tumor gradually diminiſhed. A little of the 
bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every other day for a 


week, which brings on a plentiful diſcharge, but generally in 


a few days is dried up, when the borſe may be put to his 
uſual work; and the bliſtering ointment renewed in that 
manner once a month or oftener, as the horſe can be ſpared 
from buſineſs, till the cure is compleated. This is the only 
method to prevent ſcars, which firing of courſe leaves be- 
hind, and unleſs ſkilfully executed, too often likewiſe a 


fullneſs on the joint, with ſtiffneſs ; the mild — 


ointment, where the ſublimate is left out, is the proper 
for this purpoſe. Bartlet's Farriery, p: 276- | 
WIND-ROW, the green parts, or borders of a field, 


dug up, in order to carry the earth on the land to mend 
it; ſo called becauſe it is laid in rows, and expoſed to the 


wind. 


WINE, a general name given to any briſk, agreeable 
cordial liquor drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented, 


particularly that procured from the juice of the grape. Sze 
the article FERMENTATION. 1 N 
One and the ſame kind of grape proves greatly different 
in taſte and flavour, according to the climate and expoſure 
to the ſun. In cold countries the vine, if it grows at all, 
never ripens its fruit; and even in France and Italy it is 
conſtantly obſerved, that the grapes produced on the ſouth 
ſides of hills are notably ſweeter than thoſe which grow on 
plane grounds, Among the Tockay wine-hills, there is 
but one which directly fronts the ſouth, and the advantage 
of it's ſituation are not a little remarkable: from the ex- 
traordinary ſweetneſs of its grapes, it is called the ſugar- 
hill. It affords the moſt delicious of all the Hungarian 
wines, and is appropriated to the uſe of the imperial family. 
In very warm dry ſeaſons, the grapes at the bottoms of 
» the hills are beſt; in warm and moiſt ones, thoſe at the 
top ; ſuch as grow in the mid-region being always good. 
In dry ſummers, the grapes are ſweeteſt, but leaſt juicy : 
in rainy ones they abound with juice, which proves pro- 
portionably weaker and more dilute. Froſts in autumn 
promote their ripening ; but froſt ſucceeding heavy rains 
makes them apt to burſt and ſhed their Juice. | 115 
The grapes in America are remarkably apt to burſt; 
which Mr. Miller imputes, either to the too great moiſture 
of the air in that country, or to their receiving too much 
nouriſhment from its over rich ſoil. But gentlemen of 
America think that their air, except in mar y places, is 
drier than ours; and are therefore of opinion, that the 
burſting of their grapes is not owing to the ioo great moiſ- 
ture of the air. If it proceeds from too much nouriſh- 
ment, the remedy. would ſeem to be eaſy, by- training 
up a great number of branches to conſume that nouriſh- 
ment Others, perhaps with more reaſon, impute- their 
urſting to their ripening too early, while the heavy rains, 
quent ia autumn, continue to fall. In this caſe, they may 


raiſed againſt lofty trees, as was the method of the ancient 
mans, and as ſtill is the practice in many parts of Lan- 
ues and Provence. The reflection of the heat, from 
the earth, would then be leſs, and the leaves of the trees 
would ſhelter the grapes from the ſun. By this means, be- 
ing later before they fill, they would not be ſo apt to 


burſt; _- as the latter end of the autumn is generally 
9 5 4 5 13 g 4 8 
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fair, they may them have an opportunity of coming | to 


their full maturity, without the danger of burſting Or 
if it be thought more adviſable to quicken their ripening; 
the warmeſt ſoil and fituation ſhould be choſen - for dk 
vines, and they ſhould be kept low. W's 


A due degree of: maturity is eſſentially neceſſary in every. 


kind of fruit, the juice of which i to be made into wine; 
beea it is a rough acid liquor 


uſe the juice of unripe 
which cannot be made to undergo a vinous fermentation, 
without great difficulty. In ſome inſtances; as in ver- 


juice, it will remain in the ſame ſtate for years together. 


or is there leſs danger from the fruit's being over nipe 3 


becauſe the leaſt taint or putrefaction will, as before ob- 
ſerved, run through the whole: proceſs of the wine, in 
ſpite of every art that can be uſed to correct or remove it. 


When a conſiderable portion of the grapes have attained 
their full maturity, theſe ſhould be gathered with great 


{kill and care; leaving the unripe for a future gathering: 


Moſt vintagers make it an almoſt general rule, to gather 


their grapes at a certain ſtated time, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, without attending to their various 
degrees of ripeneſs; therein imitating other ruſtics, who 
ſeldom vary their operations as the ſeaſons vary. Thus, 
in ſome: countries they make it a general rule to gather 


their grapes when dry; and in others they as carefully ga- 


ther them when they are wet with dew. In both, the eir- 
cumſtances of the ſeaſons ſhould perhaps vary this cuftom : 


for example, when a warm kindly ſeaſon has brought the 


grapes to a; due maturity, ſuch juice wants no addition 
and if, on the other hand, the dryneſs of the ſeaſon ſhould 
have thickened their juice too much, the dew may remedy 


| that defect. If a cold or rainy ſeaſon has prevented their 
| ripening thoroughly, and they ſtill continue in an acid wa- 
tery ſtate, ſurely the warmeſt. and drieſt hours ſhould: be 


choſen for gathering them. —_ 


' 4 A 


In ſome places, the grape is concentrated or rendered 


richer, by ſuffering it to remain on the tree till great part 
of its watery moiſture has exhaled; the ſtem of each 
cluſter being cut half through, when the fruit is ripe, to 
prevent the afflux of any freſh juice, from the plant. The 
ſweet Hungarian and Spaniſh wines are made from grapes 
that have been thus half dried. 4 The 


\ 


In order to make good wine, the grapes of the fime | 
vine ſhould be gathered at three different times. The firſt 


gathering ſhould conſiſt of the ripeſt, fineſt and moſt open 
bunches. They-ſhould be cut as cloſe as poſſible to the 
fruit, the better to avoid the auſtere ſharpneſs and bitter- 


|:neſs of the ſtalk, and all their rotten or green berries be 


carefully picked off, or rather cut off. with a pair of ſharp 
ſeiſſars. Some are even ſo nice as to cut off the grapes at 
the end of the bunches, becauſe they are always weaker in 
quality, as well as leſs-ripe, than thoſe which grow higher 
up on the ſtalk, - By this means, they indeed diminiſh 
the quantity of their wine; but what they do make, is 


thereby vaſtly improved. An inferior wine is, however, 


made of the grapes that are ſo cut off. This practice is, in- 
deed, attended with ſome trouble; but it anſwers extreme- 
ly well, and deſerves ta be much recommended, as a means 
of obtaining at leaſt ſome good wine, in years when, and 


places where, the grapes do not ripen perfectly. The ſe- 


cond gathering ſhould be of the large, cloſe, and leſs ripe 
bunches; for cloſe bunches never ripen thoroughly: and 
the third will of courſe conſiſt of the refuſe of the former 
gatherings ; but no rotten grapes ſhould ever be mixed with 
either, 
parately. It is highly neceſſary always to employ a ſuffi- 
cient number of gatherers, each of which ſhould be pro- 
vided with a baſket and knife, and ſhould lay the bunches, 
as faſt as they are cut, gently in the baſkets, without 
bruiſing or ſqueezing them : for the more expeditiouſly 
they are gathered, the finer will be the colour of the wine; 


and the ſooner they are preſſed the better will be its qua- 


lity, Women are moſt commonly employed for gather- 
ing the grapes, becauſe their labour is cheaper than that 


of men, and this does not require any great exertion of 


ſtrength. . - 1 10 | 
This firſt work, which is of the utmoſt, importance to 


the making of good wine, may be: ſtill more completely 


performed by duly attending to the following circumſtance. 
he fruits of dillerent vineyards are of — qualities: 


ach of theſe three cuttings ſhould be preſſed ſe- 
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ümly delicate and high 


made, or red; for either of theſe differently coloured 


ftuit; then lay them gently in their ſmall hand baſkets, 
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fawn; ſituated on very lig and ſtony land, yield, exceed- | 


Krong 5 whilft the grapes of vines _ growing on à richer 
ſoil, where they receive. more nouriſfiment, afford a wine 
which has more body. Both theſe good qualities may be 
united in the fame wine, either by mixing the grapes of 
the different growths: before they are preſſed, or by mixing 
the different wines that haue been obtained from them: but 


me ſoreſt way is to mix the grapes, becauſe it is thought that 6 ſafely till eleven o clock: but when it ſhines' 
theſe liquors do not taſily intorporate perfectly after they are | they leave off at nine. 57 BEA G2. S506 


made: the weakeſt of them is ſaid to change its colour, 


and to communicate its defects to the other, inſtead of 
being mended by the ſuperiot quality of that with which 
it is blended: ſo that, according to. many. who pretend 
to have had long experience in theſe matters, the leaſt 
evil, and that leaſt is a very great one, which can ariſe 
from thence; is a cloudineſs in the liquor, a ſort of float- 
ing lees which will always: tarniſh the beauty of its co- 
lour, ſpoil the perfection of its taſte, and prevent its ever 
becoming perfectly bright. This does not happen when 
the perfect grapes of one vineyard are mixed with the per- 
fect grapes of another: for, from the juices of theſe dif- 
ferent fruits preſſed out and fermented together, proceeds 
an exquiſite, found, delicate, fragant, and bright coloured 
liquor, which will keep ſeveral years without the leaſt al- 
teration. It is by a knowledge. of the good effects pro- 
duced by a judicious mixture of the grapes of three or 
ſour vineyards of different qualities, that the celebrated 
Champagne wines of Silleri; Ai, and Hautvilliers, have 
been brought to the perfection for which they are ſo 
famed. Every 1 that. can delight the palate ſeems to be 
united in them. But this knowledge can be acquired 
only by many repeated trials and long experience. | 
One of the ways of e the higheſt per- 
fection of which it is ſuſceptible, is to ſtrip the grapes 
from off their ſtalks before they are thrown. into the vat. 
By this means all the auſtere roughneſs which the ſtalks 
would communicate to the liquor is guarded againſt, and 
the muſt may be ſuffered to ferment, without danger, till 
the fermentation has ſufficiently opened the body of the 
fruit. The wine which is thus obtained is the melloweſt, 
beſt coloured, ſoundeſt, and fitteſt for keeping. 
The above directions for gathering and forting the 
grapes are equally proper, whether white wine is to be 


wines may be, and generally is, obtained from the ſame 
grapes, that is to ſay, from black ones. As to the white 
vine which white grapes yield, it ſeldom has much ſtrength. 
or flavour, ſoon grows yellow, and, for want of body, 
rarely keeps well even till the next ſummer. All the 
white wines of Champagne, which Took as bright and as 
clear as oryſtal, are made from the blackeſt grapes, and 
never preſerve their colour better than when all the plants 
of white grapes have been rooted out of the vineyard. 
Formerly, the wine of Ai would hardly keep a year; 
the thin ſweet juice of the white grapes, of which the 
quantity was great in the vineyards of that diſtrict, turn- 
ing yellow, gained. the aſcendant, and altered the whole 
maſs of the wine. But ſince white grapes have been no 
longer uſed in the white Champagne wines, that of the 
mountain of Reims laſts ſeven or eight years, and that of 
the river Marne keeps well for four or five. | 

The wine of black grapes may be made of almoſt any 
depth of colour that one pleaſes. They who deſire to 
have it perfectly white, proceed thus. The gatherers go 
into the vineyard very early in the morning, and ſelect the 
fineſt bunches, which they cut as cloſe as poſſible to the, 


and when theſe begin to be full, put them, till as gently 
as can be, into panniers, commonly called dorſers, in 
which men or women carry them, with the greateſt care 
not to tumble or bruiſe them in the leaſt, to the end of the 


with all their bloom, or azure, as it is technically termed, 
and all the dew upon them. This dew. increaſes greatly 
the quantity of the wine; but at the ſame time it weakens 
„% u V v Fen C4 
If the ſun: begins to be a little powerful, the vintagers 
ſpread wet. cloths. over the baſkets, whether. dorſers or 
panniers ; becauſe, if the grapes ſhould be heated, the li- 
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teirit. If che plac6 uchete they are to be pfelled ic not fat 


Ne 


avoured wine, vrhich ſaldom is from the vineyard, men or women carry the dotſers gent 
N backs to the preſs ; but if che diſtancè is conf 
2 MO 


derable, the panniers,. into which the grapes are in that 
| amers,. into \ | tne grapes are in that 
caſe put, are loaded upon quiet eaſy going beate, Which 
carry them ſlowly, and without ſhaking, to the eel}ar 
where they remain coyered and cool. When the heat of 
the ſun is but moderate, the vintagers e Nen 


For the making of white wine, of which we now ſpeak, 
the grapes are thrown, as faſt as the punniers arrive with 
them, not into the vat, as would be done for red wine. 
but into the preſs, of whatever form it be, arid the f/f 
preſſing is given immediately. The wine which runs from 
this preſſing is the moſt delicate of any. The French cal 
it vin de goutte, becauſe it rather drops than runs, as bit 
little force is uſed in prefling it. After this firſt prefiins 
which is but gentle, for fear of diſcolouring the 5555 
the preſs is raiſed, the ſcattered grapes are thrown up upon 
the cake, and the ſecond preſſing, called the turning ug 
(is retroufſe) is given. Here the preſs is ſcrewed down 
with much greater force than before, and if this ſecond 
running is not quite ſo plentiful as the firſt, though it 
ſometimes is more fo, it is at leaſt but'little inferior to it 
in flavour or colour, and preferable in this, that it has 2 
ſtronger body, and will keep a conſiderably. longer time 
The wine of the. firſt preſſing is, however, always lot 
apart, if it has been drawn from quite ripe grapes and in 
very warm weather; becauſe the juice of the fruit then 
runs very plentifully, and there might be danger of 'red- 
dening it by mixing it with that of the ſecond prefling : 


1 


| but this mixing of them is uſeful, and ſometimes nece(- 


ſary, on account of the greater ſtrength of the ſecond 
running when the year is not a warm one, and when the 
firſt preſſing has not yielded plentifully. „ 
After the two firſt preſſings, the ſides of the cake of 
grapes are cut down perpendicularly, with a ſteel ſpade, 
ſo far as they exceed the breadth of the upper part of the 
preſs which is let down upon the fruit; the grapes thereby 
ſeparated are thrown up on the top of the cake; and the 


| third prefling, commonly called the firſt cutting, is given. 


The juices of this firſt cutting are excellent, to make a per- 
fect liquor; and they mav alſo be added to the red wine, 
if any of this is made ſeparately, A fourth preſſing, a 
fifth, and ſo on of others, which are called the ſecond, 
third, and fourth cutting, are given after this; the ſides 
of the cake being cut down and thrown up each time, till 
the grapes ceaſe to yield any more juice, The liquor of 
the cuttings becomes, gradually more and more red, be- 
cauſe the action of the preſs becomes more and more for- 
cible upon the thin ſkin which envelops the berry, and the 
particles detached from thence are what render the wine 
red. Sometimes too the heat of the ſun, or the ſhaking 
of the fruit in the carriage, are ſo great, and act ſo power- 
fully upon the outſide of the grapes, that the tinging par- 
ticles which are in the ſkin of the berries, being let looſe, 
mix immediately with the juice of the grape at the very 
firſt. preſſing, and then a perfectly white wine cannot be 
made; but it will be of the colour of a partrige's eye, or 
even deeper. The wine itſelf is not, in fact, at all the 


| worſe for this: but the faſhion is to have it either perſecti 


white, or of a full bright red. 

The wines of theſe different cuttings (as the latter 
preflings are called) are collected ſeparately, and after- 
wards mixed according as they contain more or leſs of the 
quality that is wanted. Thoſe who have many grap© 
preſs them at two, three, or even four different times, a 
collect each of the runnings ſeparately. For the firſt they 
conſtantly chooſe the mot perfect grapes, and this = 
is always worth a third part more than the ſecond, and to 
on in proportion. eee 1 


vineyard, where they are put carefully into large panniers, | It is eſſential to obſerve that the preſlings for whit wn | 


if it be wiſhed to have it very pale, ſhould be perform 
as. quick as poſſible one after the other, 
grapes may not have time to heat, nor the 


- * for the two firſt tunnings, becauſe they Viele 
neſt wine. Bt ds, RIO 
Of. the ſame black.grapes, namely the black motillons 


quor drawn from them would be apt to contract a reddiſh 
| 


- ; ſeen 
the pineaus, and the Auvernats, with which we have that 


| 
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white wine is made in Champagne, r ne — 
eg un y.z and; indeed the ſame baz, of late years, 
deen attempted allo in Champagne, wich no bad ſucceſs ;; 


wines of that cquotry;. or the beſt red wines of Bur- 


CY tn as the beat of the ſun is avoided by the vin- 
tagers who make white wine, ſo much it is ſought after 
and wiſhed for by thaſe who: make red wine. I heſe al- 


of the berries produces more effect than ſeveral days 
ſteeping in the vat would do for that the grapes then fer- 
ment very ſpeedily. As to the reſt, the cautions before! 
directed for gathering the grapes for white wine, in regard 
to their ripeneſs,. the ſorting, of them, cutting the bunches, 
off with as ſhort ſtalks as poſſible, clearing them of all 
damaged, rotten, .:and: unripe berries, Kc. e ſhould be 
| equal y obſerved; here. Some expreſs the juice of theſe! 
grapes in the open air; either in the vineyard itſelf, or 
cloſe to it, by throwing the bunches, into large tubs, and! 
there maſhing or bruiſing them to pieces, with: ſticks, or' 
by putting: cfüldren into the tubs to tread out their juice. 
| Others carry them home, with care not ta bruiſe them by 
the way, and put them ina vat, in which they are trod- 
den and maſhed; - This, in either of theſe cafes, is re- 
peated till the veſſel is full; and after that the broken 
grapes are let. lie in theit liquor more or Jeſs time, accord- 
ing to the heat of the weather, the flavour of the muſt, 
and the degree of colour that is intended to be given to the 
wine. During this time, the whole muſt. be frequently. 
ſtirred together, the better to raiſel a fer mentation, and 
tinge the liquor with a due degree of red; for it is known 
by experience, that the redneſs of wine proceeds from the 
more or leſs intimate mixture of the colouring which is 
in the ſkin of the grape, wich the juice which is contained 
in the pulpy body of the berry. It is, in fact, chiefly to 
give this dye to the wine, that the trodden grapes are let 
fie to ferment in the tub or vat before they-are preſſed. 
Some adviſe, as a general tule for all ted wines, to let! 
the grapes lie in their liquor forty-eight hours; whilſt 


without. daring: even to ſuſpect that there may poſſibly be 
errots in the Ret pradtiee of their country, talk of let- 
ting the grapes inſuſe during ſeven or eight days, or even 
longer, and act aceordingly : but the authors of the Mai- 
ſons Ruſtique, who ſeem to have taken their directions 
from more judicious and mote accurate obſervations, ſay 
poſitively, that the duration of this infuſion of the huſbs 
ſhould be proportioned, not only to the beat of the wea- 
ther, but al ſo to the natural quality of the grapes, and to 
the uſual, or intended colour of the wine that is to be 
made. Thus, for the Coulange wine, which is one of 
the moſt eſteemed. growths of Burgundy, only four hours, 
or at moſt five, are allowed for the ſteeping of the huſks, 
unleſs the weather be chilly and rainy, in which caſe they 
are ſometimes ſuffeted to remain all night in the liquor. 
This is likewiſe, nou, the practice of the beſt vintagers 

throughout the whole province of Burgundy, in moſt 


part of France where the fineſt, bigheſt flavoured, and 
moſt ſpirituous red wines are made: and the reaſons for it 
are, that this time is found to be ſufficient to give the wine 
a duly deep colour; that it is apt to contract a roughneſs: 
ſrom the ſtalks if if remains too long upon them. (to guard 
againſt which, as much as can be, care is taken to pull 
the talks out with: the rake, or ſtick, with whieh the muſt 
is ſtirred in the tubs or vat, whilſt others; more cautious, 

pick the grapes from off them before it is trodden! out); and 
alſo, becauſe too much ſermenting of the muſt always ren- 
ders the wine harſh and. coarſe, deprives it of its moſt vo- 
latile parts, and the quantity of the: muſt is confiderably | 
— diminiſhed by the loſs of what flies: off, or is otherwiſe 
waſted in che fermentation.:: Others: again make it a rule 

not. to draw: off their muſt; till its head begins“ to fall. 

t 1p this they are evidently. wrong becauſe a great part 
of the. moſt active ſpieits of the liquor is certainly evapo- 


that the liquor which has lain long upon the muri acquires 


doach not ſo as by;anp means. to.cqual-the fine-white:|-- Might not the” ſureſt way of judging bet dhe l 
thruft one's hand pretty deep into the vat, 70 take from 


chooſe. to gather their grapes when the ſun ſhines | 
hn becauſe they find that its action upon the outſide; | 


taken in its proper degree of the vat; but it will keep 


others, gaing on in the beaten track of their foreachers, 


parts of that of Orleans, and, in ſhort, in almoſt every 
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agne, red wine is made f of taſte, commun icated from the ſtones and ſtalks of che 
apes, which are far from rendering/ it the more nee 
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has lain à ſufficient! time upon the: bruiſed; grapes be, to 


thence 4 handful of the murk; and to ſmell 10 it, as the 
dyers do, to judge ot the diſpoſtion of their vatsf One 
might then, perhaps, eſpecially with:the: help af ſome en. 
jence, know pretty exactly whether the liquor be ſuſ⸗ 
iently concocted, and whether it has: acquired calour 
enough. If it ſmelis ſweet, itrfhould be let work a lite 
longer in the vat at leaſt till iv has loſb that ſmelli am 


has acquired ſo ſtrong aſcent as to aſſect the noſe. Then 


may probably be the rigfit time for drawing it off. A g 
bodied wine will — the —— * 
ſound for many years, and be-alwaysfit to drin. 
To the different ways of managing the muſt is certain - 
ly owing, in a great meaſure at leaſt, that ſomè people 
make much better wine than others from grapes of the 
very ſame ſort, of equal ripeneſs, and of the growth of 
equally good and well ſituated vineyard 
chicker, heavier, and coarſer wines, than thofe of either 
Burgundy or Orleans, of which, chiefly;,we have now been 
ſpeaking ; ſuch, for example, as the Bourdeaus claret, of 
which we are ſo fond in this country, and of whick the 
French themſelves do not drink any at home, a whole day 
is frequently allowed for the ſteeping of the huſſcs, and 


ſometimes more, beſore the preſs is recurred to. But as to 


the rule of letting the grapes lie to ſteep iin 'their liquor 
forty-eight hours, and much leſs the longer time which 


reaſons, think it properly applicable to any ſort of wine, 


unleſs it mayz\ perhaps, be in uery cold unfauourable wea- 


ther, or for ſuch thick, heavy, dark coloured, and — 
heady wines, 28 thoſe of Oporto, which, as is we 


known, are ſcarcely: drinkable even here, till age has de- 
purated them and ſoftened their natural roughneſd. It is 


true; that wine which has fermented long upon the murk 
may always be beſt ſor keeping; but it will never be the 
2 5 Pi en 43 en e 8 

We conſequently do not approve of this part of tho me- 
thod of making red wine in Chianti, from whence we 
may probably judge of the general practice in Italy. When 


warm and dry, they are cut as ſoon as the ſun br wind hñas 
dried up the de that was on them, and are put into little 
barrels, common called piggins, in which they are car- 


tween two men if it be near. They are then bruiſed to 
maſh in thoſe barrels with a club, and thrown directly in- 
to the vat, or elſe into a kind of very large: hopper placed 


juice, huſks, ſtones, and ſtalks all paſs into the vat, upon 
their being trodden; and this is continued till the vat is 
full; when immediately, or: ſometimes even hours be- 
ſore it is full the muſt thus made ferments. By this 
means the huſſts, ſtalks, and ſtones are thrown up to the 
top of the liquor; where they form a thick cruſt; and this 
ebullition, which will- continue for many days if the liquor 
be ſtrong, for its duration depends on the ſtrength of the 


to proceed till the wine is judged to be fit for drawing off. 


Fhis fitneſs is determined by the palate; and herein con- 


fiſts the greateſt ſkill in the art of making wine. Old prac- 
titioners know preciſely, by the colour, ſmell, and taſte 
of the muſt, the exact time that beſt ſuits their method of 
proceeding :- but it cannot be learnt without great atten- 


tion, and long experience. The wines of the plains are 


generally deemed veady for tunning in about ten days, 
thoſe of the hills in about fifteen, and thoſe of the moun- 
tains in Chianti in about eighteen or twenty, or ſometimes 
more; for in this way of proceeding, the weather has al- 
ways à very great influence on the ripening of the muſt. 
When ie is judged to be near ready for tunning, thoſe 


N whoare ſkilled in thoſe: matters taſte it every eight hours; 
Tated thereby. It may indeed be true, and. probably is, | T ry | 


The a the ebullition is continued, the drier and 
deeper: cc 


- 


the moſt ſtrength, and is therefore fitteſt for keeping:: 
at the ſame time it allo a e ittelt for keeping: but 


i * 0 


cquires a roughneſs and bitterneſs 


tinued, the ſweeter and paler will be the liquor. 
| | The 


„ ladeed, for 


ſome recommend and practice; we cannot, for the above 
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the grapes there are of a due ripeneſs, and the weather 


ried to the: wine vat, on mules if it be diſtant, but be- 


over the vat, with a grate lengthwiſe, through which the 


muſt as well as on the temperature of the air, is ſuffered 


ured» will the wine be; and the leſs it is con- 
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* veral of them in the ſame vineyard; for the Italians preſs 
All their red grapes in the open air. The vats on which 
. the. hoppers are ſet are covered with boards, and a coarſe 


houſing them at night, or at leaſt covering them then ſo 
that no dew may fall on them. They call the ebullition 
© which theſe undergo in the vat a ſhort one, becauſe it does 


to make it become fine. As to the Verdea or white Flo- 


as ſoon as an ebullition begins to riſe in it, and has thrown 


grapes in the tubs, or vats, as long as is thought proper, 


from whence it runs into a receiver, which, as well as 


cock or channel through which the liquor flows. A bun- 
or of the haulm of aſparagus run up to ſeed, is placed 


den, cloſe to the entrance of the cock, to prevent the 


from thence, eſpecially if the preſs be ſcrewed ſo. tight as 


any of the preceding runnings, but not any part of their 


remains in it, The liquor thus extracted is mixed with 


| 
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Tue vath.are proportioned to the guantity of wine that” 
\.. isto be madg at one preſſing, and there frequently are ſe- 


linnen cloth, the better to prevent the evaporating of the 
wine, and other accidents... © — 
When the Italians make their ſtrong white wines, or 


muſcadines, they gather their grapes carefully, and lay |. 


them in the ſun for three or four days, or more; always 


not exceed five or fix days; after which they tun up the 
wine, and ſhift it twice or thrice from one caſk to another, 


rence, as it is called, they draw it off from the vat almoſt, 


up the huſks, tones, &c. ſo as to form a cruſt at top. 
They then let the ebullition continue for a day and a half, 
or at moſt two days, in the caſk into which it has been 
drawn, from which they afterwards ſhift it into another, 
and in a few hours more into a third and fourth, to check 
and prevent the fermentation. 5 this means it is made 
to retain that ſweetneſs which the ladies in moſt countries 
= fond of: but wine thus managed never is perfectly 
fine. 2 n 

WMben the muſt has fermented upon the huſks of the 


it is poured off from the former into other veſſels, and 
drawn off from the latter by means of a braſs cock placed 
about three or four inches above the bottom of the vat, 


that under the preſs, generally is a very large caſk, open 
at one end, and placed upright directly underneath the 


dle of pretty cloſe-tied twigs, commonly of vine cuttings, 
within. the vat, before the grapes are put into it to be trod- 


huſks from running into it ſo as to choak it up; and a 
large ftone or two is laid upon this bundle, to keep it 
down. Beſides this precaution to retain the huſks, &c. of 
the grapes, and prevent their mixing with the liquor that 
is drawn off, ſome, for greater ſecurity, let their muſt 
run from the cock through a ſieve, into the receiver, from 
whence (as alſo from the abovementioned tubs, in the 
uſing of which the ſame precaution of keeping back the 
huſks, &c. is carefully obſerved when the liquor is.poured 
out of 'one into another), it is laded by hand, in bowls, 
jugs, jets, or pails, and poured into the caſks, through 
pewter funnels. RY tral th on 05 

After the muſt has been thus poured or drawn off, the 
murk, that is to ſay, the remainder of the grapes at the 
bottom of the tubs or vat, is collected together and put in- 
to the preſs, where it is ſqueezed very hard, three or four 
times, in ſhort, till it is perfectly dry, its ſides being cut 
down each time, and thrown up, as before directed for 
the latter preſſings of the grapes; and the liquor obtained 


K 


to crack the ſeeds of the grapes, has a ſtronger body than 


fine, high, or delicate flavour. Some, however, mix a 
little of it with their other wines, to ſtrengthen them, and 
thereby make them keep the better: but certainly not to 
mend their taſte. 3 5 
Others, in whom the ſpirit of oeconomy is very preva- 

lent, pour as much water as they think proper upon the 
murk in the vat, immediately after the muſt has been drawn 
off. They do this immediately, for fear of the murk's 
turning ſour, as it would be very apt to do, if they ſhould 
wait longer. They then ſtir it about, and leave it upon 
the murk a longer or ſhorter time, according to the heat of 
the weather, till they find it pretty highly coloured, and 
judge that it has incorporated all the remaining particles 
and ſpirit of the wine. They then draw this water off in- 
to another veſſel, and carry the remaining murk to the 
preſs, where they ſqueeze it till not a drop of moiſture 


that which was drawn off before, and is then barrelled. 
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bor ſervants : Hat it muſt be drafk in the enfoing witer; 
for it will turn ſour by the next ſuchmer. It is briſk ad 
pleaſant enough whilſt it laſts good, and. is much prefer. 
able to water cyder; though not equal to the refuſe wine 
as it is called, of which a vat, or more, is generally made 
by itſelf, of the damaged, rotten, or unripe black 22 


that were left at the laſt gatheting, as not being fit 
„ c ĩ gr tp X 
Another uſe too which the French make of the murk 
of their grapes after the muſt has been drawn off from the 
vat, is, to amend: ſuch of their wines, whether red or 
white, old or new, as are deficient in colour or ſtrength, 
To this end, they empty them out of their caſks into 
vat, immediately after the muſt has been drawn off, flir 
the murk up ſo as to mix it thoroughly with them, and 
then let them remain upon it, at wall twenty-four hours 
if it be new-wine, and twelve hours if it be old.” When 
they find that it has taken a ſufficient degree of colour, ar 
that it is not ſweet to the taſte, but agreeable to 5 
they draw it off, barrel it up ſeparately, in order to know 
it again, and then put the remaining murk in the preſs, 
where it is ſqueezed as dry as poſſible. Þ © 
As to the white grapes that were rejected at the former 
gatherings, they are let hang upon the vines till the latter 
end of October or beginning of November, that they may 
be a little bitten by the froſt, They are then gathered, 
and a wine.is made of them which is ſold quite warm 
from the vat, and does well enough to mix with coarſe ted 
wine. e Tt LY 
The newly preſſed murk of grapes ſoon contrads a 
heat; and as it contains many ſpirituous parts, it is then uſed 
as an effectual remedy for rheumatic pains, ſtiffneſs of the 
joints, and numbneſs of the limbs. The way of applying 
it is, to bury the part affectęd under a heap of fermenting 
murk, Me Ty | .. rhe Wat. nk 
By the time that the murk has undergone the utmoſt 
dint of preſſing, it will be as hard as a ſtone; but even 
then it will yield, when diluted with water, fermented, 
and diſtilled, a ſpirit which has- its medicinal, as well as 


domeſtic, uſes. Or it makes a good manure for land; 


particularly, ſay ſome, for vines and for aſparagus. 
The too great propenſity to fermentation in hot coun- 
tries has laid the inhabitants of thoſe parts under the neceſ- 
ſity of uſing means to retard it: but the method which 
they practice for this purpoſe renders their wines, as Dr. 
Neumann juſtly obſerves, ſcarcely deſerving of that name; 
becauſe they hardly undergo any degree of fermentation at 
all, and are, in fact, no better than boiled muſt, Several 
of the Italian wines are of this ſort, and are called by the 
general name of vino cotto, boiled wine.” It is to thin 
watery juices, extremely prone to ferment, and in which 
fermentation, when once begun, can ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed 
till it has run beyond the vinous ſtate, that the proceſs of 
boiling over a fire is applied. The fermentative quality 
is thereby reſtrained, and the liquor becomes richer, and 
continues: fit for drinking at leaſt a year or two, hou It 
is never ſo wholſome as the fermented wines. Tbe effe 
of muſt and of wine upon animal bodies are diametrically 
oppoſite : for muſt relaxes and liquefies, and, if drank im- 
moderately, is apt to produce dangerous fluxes z whereas 
perfect wine, on the contrary, corroborates and con- 
firinges. This the doctor reckons the firſt of three claſſes 
into which he very properly divides wine, with reſpect to 
nee,, Po TTY Te ann 

The ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe wines which have 
undergone fermentation, but not a complete one. 
theſe there are two kinds. The firſt is the thin ſweet 
wines; which are no other than muſt partially ferment” 
or whoſe fermentation is checked, while it can be chec . 
ed, before the ſweetneſs has gone off. Theſe you ” 
ſcarcely be kept above a year. . Such: as the Tyrol, 3f 8 
of the Savoy, and ſeveral of the Italian. "Front _— 
is the ſtrong, full-bodied, rich, ſweet wines, Ping dhe 
generally a mixture of fermented and inſpiſſated hy ee 
latter being added to increaſe the richneſs of oy, . 
and prevent the fermentation from running beyon Yes 
limits. Theſe kinds of wines greatly heat the. cont ov 
and ought to be n we Av 
ſey, Canary, and ſome of the Spaniſh airy 
Wines. £ | a | 


his is principally intended for common uſe, or rather | 
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© give the leaſt taſte to the liquor, or diſſolve the leaſt in it, 
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their grapes has not fermented: kindly, have obtained a very 


rity in the fruit, 


been hoi 


duced to powder. Theſe ſhould not be calcined or burnt; 
10 the liquor, and 1 pranfed with the diſadvan - 
Ci 


dme liquor ſhquld 5 y leſſened; for a certain degree of 
acidity is eſſential 
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ſe the adding of ſugar, in particular, 
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afily com at ; And 


titude to fer e 


ore late experiments, that all juices are more or leß fer- 
mantsple in groportion to, the quantity gf ſaccharine mat- 
ter contained. in Em. 57 at 


nnn eee ne 
„ I the juige,is,ſe ſour that it Will not ferment kindly, 
Ro, alkaline ſalts ſhould be recurred to, though Se re- 
commended. by ſeveral authors ; becauſe they raiſe ſo ſtron 

an efferveſcence, that they deprive the liquor of much of 
its moſt volatile and active print les, and thereby leave it 


d. laſtead of theſe, ſuch calcarious ſubſtances as will 


ed... Such are, extremely well cleaned 
r or other ſhells, and hard lime-ſtone or marble re- 


becauſe.they would then communicate a diſagreeable taſte 
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tage of railing too great an efferveſcence. Next to theſe, 
chalk bids the, faireſt ta anſwer the defired end. But a cau- 
ion, neceſſary;to, be obſerved when theſe or any other ſuch 
ike ſubſtances. are g. is, that the too great acidity, of 


ly neceſſary in all wines. If the Juice is 


otherwiſe rich in ſubſtance, and faulty only in being too 
zeid, warmth alone has, in many inſtagces, been found to 
pe a ſufficient cure. Madeira, for example, is always barſh, 
till it has been mellowed by heat: and thus again, ſome 
gentlemen in England and America, when fk juice of 


good wine by expoſing the containing veſſels, in a warm 
ſituation, to the ſun, with an intention of turning it to 
vinegar, Chemiſts know that all vegetable acids are vola- 
tile in certain degrees of heat; and it is hi bly probable 
that the effect of this ſummer e er the evapo · 
ration of the acid, and thereby the converſion of the whole 
into a mild vinous fluid. Inſtances are not wanting, of 
the rougheſt verjuice being turned to a ſtrong pleaſantcider, 
or vinous fluid, by means of a warm ſituation accidentally 
ere it. Habit has made a gently acid even deſirable in 
FF then... CL, 
In ſeveral parts of Germany where the grapes ſeldom 
come to full maturity, and are therefore gathered ſome- 
what green, the makers of wine have iron ſtoves in their 
cellars, and keep in them a conſtant fire, at leaſt during 
the time of fermentation. This, by, heightening the fer- 
mentation, ripens and meliorates the wiges, and. renders 
them much more palatable and agreeable than they. would 
otherwiſe be. We have already ſeen that keeping the 
wines in places conſiderably warmed either by the ſun, or 
by fire, will have the ſame effect, even ſo late as in the 
ummer after the vintage: for acid liquors remain long 
without either fermenting thoroughly, or putrifying. 
As the wines drawn from the laſt gathering of the grapes 
cannot be ſo perfect as the others, for want of due matu- 
| t, the people of Champagne and Burgundy 
have recourſe to the following method, to accelerate their 
Tipening. When the wines Lok been about three weeks 
in the caſks, and have been drawn off their firſt lees they 
roll them up and down for ſome time, five or ſix times a 
day, for four or. five days running; then two or three 


times a day, for three or four days; 2 

Nrehſee 9 lays; and afterwards twio 
a day, for about four days; nt out 
week; and aſter that, 


| ing to the ſort of che wine, 4c the at Ea... 
-hole of the caſh 


then once a day, for about a 
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Wines will generally fefniedt af ene 
within, a few days afte: y have een pen its 


Thoſe that do riot Mould be helped, 
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pile the wine fetments, the bu 
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5, mult be left open, or only covered wilh 4 chin linen Ulgth, 
to 
be 


e eee ee 
15 hollow, ſo that the froth acifing from the ferme - 
tation may ene , 
. When the fermentation is pretty Well ovet, Which is 
known by, the froyy' ceaſing to riſe [6 faſt as before, ine 
bung may be cloſed down, after filling up the cafk. wit 
liquor to within two inches of the top; and a benz det 
ſhould then be opened and left, to carry off whatevet Bay 
be thrown up by any ſubſequent fermentation. This fill, 
ing up of the ch to within two inches of the vent-hole 
ſhould be regularly performed every two days, for about 
ten or twelve 1 ays running: for the fermentation will con- 
tinue a conſiderable time, though in a leſs degree and if 
the caſks ate not kept ſo full a that the foulne(s thr 

up by the fermentation may be carried off at the N 
it will fall back ag | | 

coming clear. Aſtor filling up each caſl 

to within w o inches of the bun 

days, it muſt be fil 

ſixth day, fot the ſpace of a month; aftet which, once a 
fortnight will be ſufficient during the next three months. 
Though the fermentation will be gyer long before this 
laſt mentioned time, yet the caſks muſt be filled up ont 


in this af net 


* 


wine will wiſte inſenſibly in them, it will grow flat and 
heavy, if they are not kept conſtantly filled up. It were 
needleſs to ſay, that the vent · holes muſt de ſtopped when 


the fermentation is over. 5 
About the middle of December, the wines may he drawn 
off from their lees into freſh caſks, for the firſt time ; 
taking care to fill the caſks u | | 
the may not be ſhaken or diſturbed until the middle of 
February, when it will be right to draw them off again in- 
to other caſks, If the quantity of lees is then found to be 
ſo conſiderable as to endanger their contracting à putrid 
taint by remaining too long mixed with the wine, it may 
be adviſable to dtaw it off again after a proper interval of 
time; or ſometimes it may be neceflary to repeat this rack- 
ing even more frequently, though. hardly ſo often as is 
practiſed in Champagne, viz, even twelve or thirteen 


may render the wine very clear, bright, and pleaſing to 
the eye, it muſt ſurely diminiſh its ſtrength, and conſe- 
quently make it be the leſs fit for keeping. 

A leathern pipe, about fix or ſeven inches in circumfe- 


| rence, well ſewed with a double ſeam, to prevent the wines 


running out, is, at the diſtance of every five or ſix feet 


very c bound with ſtrong waxed twine around br 


rings of the ſame dimenſions, made to ſcrew into othet 
rings faſtened in the ſame manner to other fimilat 
pipes. The number of theſe pipes may be ſuited to 
whatever diſtance is found proper or — : or, when 
the diſtance between the caſks is always nearly the ſame, 
the leathern pipe may be made of one ſingle piece, with only 


the extremities of the leathern pipe fhould be fitted, fo as 


6 once in four or five days. If the 


to _ _ y on or into them, two ſtrong braſs cocks, 


which 


a little of the froth, ox yeaſt, which works froth the 2 155 
he fineft wines will forment he kochen and this fer. 


gen thrown 
Ein into the wine, and{provent ity be. 


for about ten or twelve 
ed up to withid an inch every fifth ot 


a month ſo long as they remain in the cellar : fog as the 


p, and to place them fo chat 


times in the ſpace of four years; becauſe, though this 


a braſs ſcrew-ring at each of its ends. To theſe ſcrews a 
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$7735 72 7 | ass DAR. 4 KI vs cl {i 
is t6 lay, <acb of thele Fock is to, be firmly and cloſely 
fixed a about two or three inches abgye the lowelt part of 
ac BU Bf the cafk to which ix is applied. It were need- | R ob Are eee en he tw 
leis to obſerve that theſe cocks muff be quite ſtrait, the 752 Neumann obſetyes, it is not the ſpi ĩnous, but che watery 
ommunicarion from” one calk do the | per thar is thus lo tht 
other. When every thing is thus Fieses, the cocks, 15 'ffronger than zt Grſt;and the ſtrength continues fo incresſe 
| 4 
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n The g bellows, are abqut three feet longy, and a foot and | themſelves, the mixture will preſeudy ſpoil 2 and ſe dt ef, 
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thet, like"the valve of a pump, fo fitted that when the bel. 
lows are lifted up to h in freſh air, that val ve inſtantly. 
cloſes upon the hole, in ſu 
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fermentation. This is alſo ſometimes Yone to give ſtrengtu 


perpendicular to that of the body of the bellows, in order | fümigate the caſks with burning brimſtone, to which ſomes 
to its conducting the air downward. This nozzle, for add, pethaps an vinous ſpitits and aromatie ingte- 
ſuch we ſhall now call it in compliance to cuſtom, is round, cents. The fumes of br 
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out of the bung - hole, and the operation of emptying the | 385, powdered alabaiter, and iſinglaſs. The uſe of the 


— 7 2s — 


atmoſphere on the wine in the caſk that is to be filled, is | juſt before it is to be uſed. It then becomes a pleaſant 
© | wholeſome liquor: but if ſalt of tartar is mixed with boy 


three gallons, a hiſſing is heard ,in the cock of the then cence which it raiſes will-deprive the liquor of its ſpirit, and | 
almoſt empty caſk. The cock in the other ſhould then | leave it quite vapid. Iſinglaſs is uſed only for clanfying 
be turned, lo as to cloſe it, and the pipe of communica- | the wine. Weak wines ate improved by an addition © 
tion ſhould be taken away. That done, all the remaining ſpirit, particularly before the fermentation is completed; 
clear wine is drawn off from the caſk that is to be emptied, for after this period it is apt to ſpoil the vinolity. Poor 
but with great care to ſtop when it becomes in the leaſt | Wines are enriched by ſweets, arid flayoured by various 2d. 
cloudy. This bright wine 1s then poured into the bung- | ©! . 
hole of the caſk that is to be filled, and the entire filling of | Eive the flavour of Moſelle, and the flowers of the yellow 
it up is completed with ſound wine of the ſame quality as | Clar) wit 4 
that which has been drawn off, It is then cloſely bunged | new rheniſh. Even the moſt delicious wines bave been 
down; and when this has been done, the cock may be | imitated alſo without a drop of the juice of any grape; 


taken out, and a plig put in, with very little Joſs of wine, | with ſolutions of ſugar, juice of cuirants, Wes doc bet. 

Or, if the owner be ſo curious as to deſire not to loſe any fruits. . | „ 57 { 
of his liquor, the little air 1 left near the bung- | After the wine, and particularly that of e OP 
hole may be drawn off with a ſmall hand- air- pump, and | the ſun is not very powerful, has paſſed its fermentaio ,. 
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ripeſt black glages are then cheſen, and their berries, are | perfect and durable, as to be from f 


The grapes thus ſelected are put gently upon the layer of language of the adepts, is obtaified) 
dine base wid che cut is'flted With them up to the be, | « When wines, ſays 


grapes, culled ab beforey to Within a foot of the top, where | pointed, out; by Paracelſus, and ſince carried to a greater 
another layet of vinec cutting ts ſpread ove? them, and the | length by Stahl, win about 
head of the eaſſi is then teplaced. Phe caſk eee fixth of their otiginal volume. Wines thus concentta 
is filled wir good car ſe red wine, to within three fingers | or freed from their redundant phlegm, are no longer t e | | 
breadth of the hung- hole, that the liquor miy have room to, delicate liquors they: were before. They are too unplea- 
ferment without much loſs, ani in this ſtate it is catried | ſant, as well as too ſtrong, to be drank by themſelves; 
gently to the place where ik is t0 remain. Great cate, is | and when mixed with other wines, they communicate to 


taken to keep this veffel conſtantly filled up with wine of them alſo a diſagreeable taint. The phlegm which con- | 
the fame ſort;"both whilſt it fermetits, and afterwards as | geals. retains a part of the truly vinous matter, as appears ; 
it is uſed: ſor if the grapes in it were at any time to be left from its being convertible into vinegar ;: but this phlegm; | 
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long without à ſuffleſent quantity of wine upon them, the mixed with the unfrozen wine, does not reſtore its ptiſ- - 
whole would grow vapid and be ſpoiled. The principal | tine qualities: both the phlegm. by itſelf, and the mixture; 
uſe: which the vinknets make of this tiquor, is to ſupply, | F 
their euſtomers conſtantily with wine of the lame taſte and. | parated from one another, no art can reproduce wine by 
colout, by mixing it with What they ell. I | joining them together again; When barely the inflamma- 
The other method, which is practiſed only when wine 
is to be fined very ſpeedily, conſiſts in this. A parcel of | to the teſiduum does not reſtore its vinoſity. The reſi- 
very thin chips, the longet the better, or of age thick | duum itſelf often ſuffers a new ſeparation upon this addi- 
ſhavings, of new but well dried beech, is ſteeped for two tion, its tartareous parts precipitating,” gg 
days in water, which is changed at leaſt twice a day, the] When the wine is of an age at Which it uſually is bot- 
bettet to take off the tate of the wosd. Theſe chips are tled, care ſhould be taken to examine whether it be ſuffi- 
then well drained; and after they have been thoroughly | cieatly bright; becauſe a natural brightneſs is the moſt cer- 
dried in the air, as many of them ate put lightly into a tain indication of the liquor's having undergone a due fer, - 
caſk, of which the head has been taken out for this pur- | mentation, and conſequently of its being rendered moſt 
poſe, as will fill it to within about a finger's breadth of the | wholeſome. If any ſmall degree of cloudineſs is obſerved . 
top. Thethead'is then properly teplaced in the caſk, ſo] in it, the whites of e nafiy remove that imperfec- 
as to fit it for holding liquor, and à pint of good brandy | tion; and if it inclines to tartneſs, the ſhells of the eggs 
is poured in at the bung- hole, upon the chips. After this, | ſhould be mixed with their whites: but if the degree f 


the bung - hole is ſtopped cloſely with a bung, and'the'caſk | cloudineſs is thought to be greater than the whites of eggs 
is rolled about till the chips have imbibed all the brandy. | will cure, recourſe is had to iſinglaſs, the quantity of 
The caſk'is then carried to its allotted place, and imme- which ſhould be proportioned to the quantity of the li- 
diately filled with ſome of the wine that is to be ſpeedily quor, and to. its degree of foulneſs ; for wine that be- 
fined. The wine will ſoon” be fit for drawing off; and | comes bright of itſelf does not need any. The proper 
when that is done, the caſk with the chips in it ſhould be way of uſing the iſinglaſs, is to diſſolve it over the fire in 
hlled up again directly, becauſe the chips, like the grapes | ſo much water as will form it into a jelly; then to dilute it 
and vine=cuttings beforementioned, will looſe all their vir- | ſufficiently with ſome of the ſame wine as it is intended to 
tue if they are left long without a ſufficiency of liquor up- clarify, afterwards to ftrain it through a flannel bag, and 
on them. .... 11x finally to pour it into the caſk, and ſtir. it well about with 
When the wine that is poured upon theſe chips 27 95 a whiſk that reaches only to about half way down the caſk. 
to require a length of time in order to its becoming fine, | For wine that is very tart, the proper corrective is powdered 
it 18 a fign that they are over-loaded with lees. The marble, alabaſter, or un-burnt. lime-ſtone, as before di- 
head of the caſkis then taken out anew, the chips are waſhed | 'reted. VVV F Sicht 
in water till they are cleared of the lees, they are then dried | A quite faſhionable gentleman would hardly have vouch- 
in the air as before, and after being again ſoaked with | fafed, a few years ago, to. taſte a glaſs of Champagne 
Sa „ or waſhed in perfectly clear wine, they are re-| which did not ſparkle or froth ſtrongly : but.that notion 
P . in their former caſk'; after that this alſo has been | of its excellency is now pretty much laid aſide. Opinions 
ve PIs and cleaned, and they continue to anfwer the | haye been ſo greatly, divided in regard to the cauſe of this 
| rl green oh e e nr 71 74 227 I | ſparkling, ſome aſeribing it wholly to the force of drugs 
gy 5 0 eee practices are innocent enough: uſed for that purpoſe by the dealers in this wine; others 
_ Or. Neumann rightly obſerves, ſome of the dea- imputing it to the un-ripeneſs, or, as, ſome call it, the 
Py 4 wen have bad recourſe to ſuch dangerous artifices tartneſs of the wine, becauſe, in fact, moſt of the wines 
— _ ee. thouſands. They have ſweet⸗ | that do ſparkle and froth are extremely.tart; and others 
7 ww _ 'targe, or other preparations of lead ; again attributing this effect to the influence of the moon, 
with arſenic. Lead he Og in cry lubſimate and Þ according 'to the times of bottling theſe wines; that we ca- 
3 is diſcovered in wines by adding a de- | not do better than copy here the ſubſtance of. what the 
no otpiment made in lime-water. If the wine is authors of the Maiſon ane ſaid on this ſubject. 


genuine; it does not ſenſibly change its colour on this ad- | 


e not ſentib! ge its colour on this ad- « It is true that many dealers in wine, ſeeing how im- 
iow! though on ſtanding, a yellowiſh -white powder | moderately fond moſt fie were of this ſparling liquor, 
| | | did 


1 did oſten put into it alum, ſpirit of wine, pigeon n' dung, | preſerved all the ear round. Phi and the imperſeQuc 
| and raiay other drags, to make it froth exceedingly z but of the fermentation af the iger are sda then 
| it is certain, from experience, that the boutling of it at any | cauſe of the ſparkling br frothing of wine 
time between the vintage and the month of May, will | © As a general rule, if it be intended that the wing ſhould 
| alſo make it froth. Sams pretend that it froths-moft'when. not froth, the beſt time for drawing it off, Whether intg 

it bas been bottled neareſt to the time of cores Arg ok bottles, or into caſks, is When the weather is enttemely 

ticular ſort of grapes of which it was made: but many fair and clear, the barometer high, and, of, choice, dur 

deny this. There is no time of the year in which it froths | ing a northerly wind; "becauſe = a 


more than at the end of the ſecond quarter of the moon in | the wine leaſt apt to be on the fret. | y. inverting thele 
March, and that without any artifice at all, One may | rules, and drawing off the wine in warm damp weather 
always be ſure that the Champagne wine which has been | when or barometer is low, and the wind ſoutherly ; what 
bottled between the tenth and the fourteenth days of the | is bottled at this time will froth ; for wine in the c ig al. 
ſame moon will froth perfectly. This has been proved dy | ways cloudy then, and conſequently diſpaled to fter,. 
fuch reiterated experience, that it cannot be doubted. It | It may nor be uninſtructive, and certainly cannot be un- 
is, however, proper to obſerue, that the wine does not | entertaining to our feäders, if we copy berg Dr, Neumann“ 
froth immediately after in having been bottled.” It muſt | account of, and cutſory remarks on, the pringip | Wines 
have been at leaft ſix weeks, and often two months in | that are drank in Eutope, 8 , The Mei dee 
bottles, before it will froth well. If jt has been tranſported | Palma, one of the Canaties, afford two kinds; the fir 
to any diſtatice, it muſt be let reſt for a month in the vault, | called Madeica Sec; the latter, which' is the richelt an 
eipec © | deft of the two, Canary, or Palm Sec. The hang 
But as the Champagne wines, and particularly thofe | (eorruply written Sack,) ſignifies dry ; th 
of the mountain of Reims, are not in general ſuſfeiently | made from half dried ae 4 
both the 


Ll 
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6 and Greee larly the latter, are of common uſe is 
{hall froth perfectly, is not to bottle it till the riſe of the | Italy. Meſmſey was fed the produęs of thoſe paits 
ſap in Auguſt, Experience has certified, that it froths ex | only, but is now brought chiefly from Spaia; it is a Gwent 
| wine, of a er or browniſh-yellow . colour; the; In- 
of the moon in Auguſt ; and as it will by that time have | lians call it Manna alla bocca e lahme al cerualls,'* Manna 
loſt its too great tartneſs, or its over great ſweetneſs, one | to the mouth and balſam Fend. - Zant and Cepha - 
may be aſſured that the wine which is bottled then will be | lonia fend alſo to Venice ome ood, and-go; ſmall dunntit 
the ripeſt and molt frothy. 12 of indifferent wines: almoſt al the wines indeed made « 
Another experiment has been tried, which is, not to of in the Venetian territories come from Gregce-and the 
Dottle the Champagne mountain wine till the fpring of the | Morea; of which there are ſome ſorts..ſp bad, and fo 
nd year, that is to ſay, eighteen months after it has | cheap, that large quantities are made into vinegar fot 
been made z and it has been found to froth ſufficiently, the preparation of ceruſſe. 3. Italy, not Greece, pro- 
though not above half ſo much as that which was bottled | duces the vino Graco: this is a px bt unRuous 
while the ſpring-ſap of the preceding year was riſing. It | wine, of a pungent ſweetneſs, the growth of Mount 
is not thought that the river wine, which has leſs body | Veſuvious, greatly enn by the Neapolitans, In 
than that of the mountain, can froth ſo much in the ſe- | the neighbourhood of Veſuvious is made the Maogiaguerrs 
| | e wine, as alſo a thick blackiſh one called Verracia ; and at 


cond year. HP | 
«© They who would have Champagne wine that does the foot of the hill, the delicious vino vergine. The Itu- 
not froth at all, muſt bottle it in October or November of | lians apply this laſt name likewiſe to all the other wines 
the year after the vintage. If it be bottled in June or | made without preſſure. The kingdom of Naples affords the 
July, it ſtill will froth a little, though but very little. { Campania or Pauſilippo and Muſcatel, the — Sh 
As theſe wines, eſpecially in their firſt year, work | lernitan, and other excellent wines, as alſo the Chiarello, 
continually in the cellars and vaults, and ſtill more in bot- 
tles than in caſks, according to the different ſeaſons and the | alled 
different impreſſions of the air; it is not ſurprizing that the | Lachryma Chriſti, The eccleſiaſtical ſtate produces the 
fame wine, particularly the new, ſhould ſometimes appear | 
different to the taſte. A wine, for example, which is fit ell 
for drinking in January and February, ſhall ſeem hard in | to good Florence, but does not keep well; together with 
March and April z becauſe of the riſing of the ſap which | ſevetal of leſs note, as the Nomentan, Monteran, Veli- 
then agitates it: and this fame wine, after ſeeming to be | trin, Prænetic, il Romaneſco, d'Orvieto, &c. 5: In 
perfectly ripened in the next June and July, ſhall again 
have, in Auguſt and September following, a hardneſs | celebrated, hot, ſtrong red wine of Monte Pulciano; the 
which could not be perceived in either of the two pre- 
ceding months; becauſe the riſing of the ſap in Auguſt 
| will have increaſed the motion of its parts, or, in other | Bologna, one meets with exceeding bad wines, chiefly of 
words, have ſet it on the fret, Thus the ſame Champagne | the boiled unfermented kind, heavy, diſagreeable, and un- 
wine, of the firſt year, if it be of the river growth, and | 
frequently that of two years old if it be of the growth of | bad wines: the Modeneſe and Monſerrat are tolerable; 
| the mountain, will appear more or leſs ripe or mellow, | the Marcemino, produced about Vicenza and Padua, pretty 
li « more or leſs exquiſite, more or leſs forward, according to | good. The other wines moſt commonly drank in an 
i the different motions it receives from the different impreſ- | province are the Breſcian, Veroneſe, Placentine, Lum! 
ſions of the air, which vary moſt ſenſibly in the different | line, and Pucine ; and in the Genoeſe, the Vine di monte 
ſeaſons of the year.” | | ; 2 
What is here implied, though perhaps not quite clearly | Vino razzeſe. Between Nizza and Savona 15 prod c 
expreſſed, is, we apprehend, the true cauſe of the ſparkling| an incomparable Muſcadine ; near Wau is the Roſatt. 
or frothing of wine; namely, its not having been per- . 2 Nis Fill, 
ſectly fermented, and conſequently not had a thorough | of Savoy have excellent light wines. 8. The rſt, #8 
affimilation of its conſtituent parts. The want of this cer- | Sardinian and Corſican wines are alſo good; the * 
tainly makes it fret in the bottle: and accordingly we ſee, ago 1 en 
that, the better to ſecure its ſparkling, the people of Cham- | Syracuſan, are accounted the beſt, aud are chiefly 74 
7 pagne bottle it in the very ſeaſon when it is moſt likely to Malt Aatt ot ee, 
ö be on the fret; viz. at the time of the weather's turning | wines are compoſed of fermented or half ferment of. 
| from cold to warm. Several other cauſes may likewiſe put | mixed with inſpiſſated muſt and variouſly manufacw usr, 


| wine on the fret, and among theſe a principal one is the of an infuſion of dt grapes ip week e bavoding 


1 want of cellars in which an equal temperature of the air Is freeze more. dif 
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both with unctudus matter and with inflammable ſpirit. 


The principal-of them are, the Alieant, hich is a thick, 
ſtrong, very | 
wine z-*Shexfy, «Spanifh:Malmley, 2 >mmonly 
called Mountain, and what is fimply termed Spaniſh wine. 
Theſe, at leaſt, are the ſorts moſt generally imported here: 
but in Spain itſelf there are many more, ſuch as, the Tar- 
ragon, Salamanca, Cordova, Galicia, Andaluſia, ſundry 
battards;: vino de toro, &c. 10. In Portugal there is 

rty of red | es 
— in large quantities in- England, -and often dreadfully 
ſophiſticated. be. beſt vino tinto, a blackiſh red wine 


uſed by the coopers for colouring other wines, is ſaid by 
ſome to be the produce of Portugal. So largely do the 


= 


Portuguze deal alſo in Madeira, that their king receives | 
OP 4 twelve thoufand pipes of this wine by way of 


| s. 11. In France, there is a great variety of wines; 
of which the ſtrong, ſweet, full-bodied, ſpirituous ones 
are called Vins de liqutur. There is ſcarcely a province in 
France that. does not produce wine: Languedoc and Pro- 
vence afford the ſweeteſt; and the ſame provinces, with 
Champagne and Burgundy, the ſtrongeſt. The wines of 
the northern parts of that kingdom, as Picardy and Bour- 
deaux, ate the worſt ; and thoſe about its middle, as Paris 
and Orleans, of a middling kind. The moſt celebrated 
of the French wines are thoſe of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, the Cote rotie, St. Laurence, Frontignac, Muſcat 
de Lion, Cahors, Hermitage, Grave, &c, 12. In Swiſ- 
ſerland, the beſt are the Neufchatel, Velteline, La cote, 
and Reiff wines. The Velteline ſtraw-wine, fo called 
from. the grapes- being laid for ſome time up 
they are preſſed, is particularly celebrated. 13. The dry- 
grape wines of 
lent, and greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the Lower, | 
have a delicious aromatic. ſmell and taſte, a notably dia- 
phoretio, and corroborating virtue, and when drank freely 
occaſion no head-ach,; heavineſs of the limbs, or other in- 
conveniencies. They do not eaſily become vinewed even 
in open veſſels; and retain their ſweetneſs and agreeable- 
neſs for a length of time, though they loſe a little of it 
from year to year. 14. Among the German wines, the 
Tyrol are very delicate, particularly thoſe of Tramin and 
Etſch; but they do not keep. 15. Good Auſtrian wine 
is not to be rejected. Thoſe of Kloſter-Neuburg and 
Bro enberg are accounted the beſt, and, in the opinion of 
ſome, excel in taſte that of Edenburg in Lower Hungary. 
There are alſo good wines in ſeveral other parts of the im- 
perial dominions. 16. In the Palatinate, the beſt wine is 
that of Worms, eſpecially the ſort called women's milk; 
and next to this, thoſe of Edinghoff and Ambach. 17, 


Among the more eſteemed German wines are to be reck- 
oned alſo Rheniſh, Mayne, Moſelle, Neckar, and Elſaſs. 


A certain writer calls the Rheniſh made in Hockheim 

(hock) the prince of the wines of Germany. 18. The 

Bohemian, Sileſian, Thuringian, Miſniam, Naumberꝑ, 

Brandenburg, and other German wines, are generally in- 
terior to the foregoing. Some however, of thoſe of Miſ- 

nia and the Marche, made from ripe picked grapes, have 

this advantage, that they are greatly meliorated by age, ſo 

as to be preterred by many to the Rheniſh, Neckar, and 
Franconia wines, and frequently mixed with other of 

greater note. The tartiſh German wines keep the longeſt 

of any: ſome of them have been kept two or three hun- 
dred years; and in Straſburg there is a caſk of it fourteen 


hundred years old, and many above ſeventy; the wine be- 


ing occaſionally racked off into ſmaller and ſmaller caſks, 
that the veſſel may be conſtantly full. Theſe very old 
wines are preſerved rather for curiolity than uſe, as they 
not only grow too ſtrong for drinking, but at laſt quite 
diſagreeable. The beſt are thoſe of a middle age, from 
twenty to about fifty years.“ | 
We cannot cloſe more properly, than with the above 
quoted excellent chemiſt's definition of the characters of 
good wine. | 
The goodneſs and wholeſom 
of, from their being bright, clear, 
of an agreeable reviving. ſmell an 
in the mouth for ſome time, 
being moderately ſtrong and 
: Urine 3 2 appetite; pr 
O Sh 


eneſs of wines are judged 
and ſparkling in the glaſs ; 


a ſlight ſenſe of aftringency ; 
ſpirituous ; paſſing freely by 
oducing a gentle ſweat in the 


ſwesty and almoſt black as well:as nanſeous 
„ Malaga, commonly 


Port; a cheap but not a very excellent wine, 


on ſtraw before | © 


the Upper-Hungary are in general excel- 
They 


d taſte; leaving, when held 
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night; keeping the belly gpen next day; without being 
foſſowed by any head- ach, heavineſs of the limbs, or 
other uneaſineſs, Sucht à wine, moderately uſed, is a 
very valuable cordial. The ſweet rich wines are either 
new, or very ſtrong and fiery: they heat the body much 
more, and, if drank to any degree of exceſs, their effects 
continue much longer than thoſe of the thinner wines, 
which contain an equal quantity of ſpirit. The red 
wines, in general, have the greateſt Ati N 
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be following directions for making domeftis wines, 
taken from the Muſeum Ruſticum, will, we are perſudded, 
be agreeable to our readers, a ICS 

As to the art of making wine, I think the rendering - 
it more generally known, and praQtiſed here, may not 
only afford a convenience with regard to expence, and a 
ſecurity with regard to health, to private perſons ;. but an 
advantage to'the public, in the balance of trade : a princi- 
ple, at preſent, overlooked : though, in a ſhort time, it 
will probably be ſeen in a more intereſting light. 

. rs. we various articles of foreign luxury, wine 
certainly. makes one of the moſt capital; and yet, what 
with the taking ſuch extreme great quantities, as oblige us 
to receive, as well the product of inferior, as good vin- 
tages; and what with adulteration, as well practiſed before 
the wine is imported hither, as after; we in general drink 
very indifferent natural wines, or very exceptionable arti- 
ficial mixtures of liquors, called ſo. Though for theſe, 
we either pay great annual ſums to foreign countries, or 
to thoſe, who make it their buſineſs to impoſe upon us at 
bm. FEM R 
This is the more to be regretted : becauſe we have it 
in our power wholly to avoid it: and, by a little attention 
and, trouble to provide ourſelves with wine, that is ſuperior 
in flavour, cordial effect, wholeſomeneſs, and every other 
quality, with a ſaving of at leaſt fifty or ſixty per cent. of 
the expence. The means, by which, I ſuggeſt it to be 
| in our power to do this, is, by the domeſtic production of 
| wine in our own families: which, were the art well 
known, and the advantages, as I have here enumerated 
them, well underſtood, could not ſurely fail to be a mach 
more general practice than it is at preſent. 
elt may be ſaid to appear from experience, that wine 
thus made here, is not ſo good as the foreign: and that, 
we find, in the inſtances of thoſe,. who have tried to in- 
troduce it, the ſucceſs is not equal to my repreſentation, 
To this, I anfwer, that experience has verified what F ad- 
vance, in the few inſtances of thoſe, who have made domeſ- 
tic wine with ſkill; and kept it to be of a due age: with- 
out which, even foreign wine would not be good. But 
the reaſons, why greater numbers do not ſucceed, is the 
want of knowledge; a ſordidneſs, with reſpect to ex- 
pence; or the drinking the wine before it be fit: which is 
almoſt univerſally the caſe. For, where this art has been 
practiſed without any of theſe diſadvantages, ſuch wine has 
been produced, as not only has equalled the foreign, in all 
general good qualities; but has even been miſtaken for 
ſeveral of the moſt valuable kinds, even by the moſt ſkil- 
ful judges. | e 
The want of knowledge in the art of making domeſ- 
tic wine, being, therefore, one principal cauſe of the 
neglect of doing it more frequently, I ſhall here endea- 
vour to remove it, by furniſhing ſuch inſtructions, as can 
ſcarcely fail to enable any attentive perſon to practiſe it, 
with eaſe and certainty. And, I am perſuaded, that, to 
middling people, eſpecially thoſe living in villages and 
places remote from ſea-ports, where it is difficult to pro- 
cure even indifferent wine in ſmall quantities, I ſhall do a 
material kindneſs : tho' the advantage of making domeſ- 
tic wines is by no means, confined 'to ſuch perſons, or 
ſituations ; but even all others might find their account in it, 
both with reſpect to expence and health —_ 

« I will, therefore, firſt give a recipe for making the 
moſt perfe wine, that can be produced, by compoſition, 
in this country. By compoſition, 1 mean, ſuch as is not 
made of the ſimple native juice, of any one kind of fruit. 
But this kind is, indeed, in a great degree native, as the 
water added to the dry fruit is only, in fact, the reſtora- 
tion of what evaporated in the drying and ripening the 
fruit: and the produce of this proceſs is, therefore, in 
reality, a natural wine, and ſuperior to any, that can be 

| 88 45 5 ox ; | made 
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made of the native juices of the fruits of our country,; or 


perhaps equal to'the beſt of thoſe of any other. This' re: | 


cipe will ſerve; alſo, as a'bafis, for the ſhowing afterwards 
how other, and cheaper kinds, may be made. 


river water. It ſhould be obtained in as clear a ſtate as 
poſſible, but boiling is needleſs. Put this water into a 
veſlel, at leaſt, one-third- bigger than will contain that 


quaniity-: and then add to it one hundred . Malaga 


raiſins, groſsly picked from their ſtalks. 


well together, that the raiſins may not remain clotted in 


lumps: and then cover it partly, but not intirely, with a 


not hot. It will ſoon begin to ferment; and muſt be 


well ſtirred about, twice in twenty- four hours, for twelve 
or fourteen days. It muſt be then examined, by the taſte, 
to try. if the ſweetneſs be nearly gone off: and if that be 
found ſo, and the fermentation be greatly abated, which 
will be perceived by the raiſins beginning to lie quietly at 
the bottom, the fluid muſt be ſtrained off; and preſſed out 
of the raiſins, firſt by the hand, and afterwards by a preſs, 


if ſuch be eaſily procured. But, if there be no preſs, two | 
boards may be uſed with the aſſiſtance of a large weight, or 


other ſtrong compreſſive force; which muſt be continued 
as long-as any fluid can be made to drop from the maſs. 
The fluid, thus ſeparated from the ſkins, or marc of the 
railins, muſt be then put in a good ſound wine caſk, well 
dried and. warmed, together with eight pounds of Liſbon 
ſugar, and a little yeaſt : but ſome part of the liquor muſt 
be kept out, to be added, from time to time, as the abate- 
ment of the fermentation, that will come on again, may 
admit, without the wine riſing out of the caſk. In this 


ſtate it muſt continue for a month, with the bung-hole 


open: and then, the whole of the liquor kept out, hav- 


fix the whole | 
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che ;ſugar, js not the common method: and. very good 
1 5110 ail FT NJEt 3 neee. 1 * un 
But this. method is, 'nevertheleſs, preferable; ſor it fome.) 


/ 


by any means at preſent underſtood ;; which aceident ig 
prevented by this ns the 
ſecond perfectly works all the remaining half fermented 
part of the pulp. Moreover, in conſequence of this more 
perfect fermentation, the wine is lighter, and becomes 
of the raiſins being intirely reſalvet. 
Of this wine, by adding the proper flavour, 


8 its m 
formed, imitations of all the natural wines, 0 


means, be produce. of 

elf this wine be perfectly fermented, and kept a 5 
deira: and has very frequently paſſed for it. 
An imĩ:ation of Frontiniac may be made, by the wine, 
in which the proportion of ſugar, or of malt-ſpirits, to the 
raiſins, is large; and the whole body weaker... The muſ» 


by an infuſion of the flowers of meadow- ſweet, in ſome of 
the wine: and added in that proportion, which map be 


the making this artificial Frontiniac, the fermentation 
ſhould be ſtopt, by cloſing the caſk, and adding the ſpirit, 
while a conſiderable ſweetneſs yet remains: and the wine 
may be drunk after it has been a ſhort time in bottles. 

© Cyprus wine may be imitated, alſo, by the ſame means: 
the infuſion of the meadow-ſweet being added to the wine 


ing been now put in the veſſel, muſt be cloſely topped up ; | prepared in the beſt manner above directed. But, in this 


ſo that no air may enter : and in this ſtate it muſt be kept 
for a year, or longer. At which time, it may be bottled 
ee i Deny 10 PL Ot 6 | | | 
« This wine may be drunk, and will be very good at 
the end of a year and half: but it will be much better, if 
kept longer: and will improve for four or five years. 


caſe, three or four pounds more of ſugar, than the quantity 

ing in the recipe, ſhould be uſed ; and the fermentation 
opt, while a conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs remains. 

This kind will be the better for age: and, if properly ma- 


| 


ww 


wine tnay. be made, by fermenting boch at- the ſame time; 
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Sous | cimes happens, from ſome unknown cireumſtances in be 
„Take thirty gallons of ſoft water, either rain, or | fermentation, when ſuch method is not practiſed, that the 


wine Will turn out cloudy, and nat admit of being fined, 


double ſermentation remaining, as the 


wholeſome and perfect with leſs age: the glutinous | 
Jinen eloth ; and let it ſtand in a warm place, if the ſeaſon | 8! wh "OR 


| of wein 
ſtrong body: and, by abating the Proportion of raiſins, 


ſugar, or both, other ſmaller. Kinds, may, by the. fame 


% Aae ig! » 
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time, ſo that no ſweetneſs remain, i it will reſemble Ma- 


[WO „gon, 


cadel flavour of Frontiniac, being exactly to be imitated, 


found ſufficient to raiſe the due degree of the flavour. h _ 


naged, can never be diſtinguiſned, even by actual compa- 


riſon, from the true Cyprus: as I can aſſert from the fact 


When it has a proper age, it will equal any of the ſtrong | itſelf. 


cordial foreign wines : and may, by the addition of pro- 
per ſubſtances to flavour and colour it, be made to reſem- 
ble them, as 


« This is the moſt perfect kind, of what may be called | 
artificial wine; but others may be made cheaper. There 
are two methods of making a ſaving in the expence. The 


one is, to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the whole quantity of rai- 
ſins here directed, a greater proportion of ſugar: leaving 
out four pounds of raiſins for one of ſugar added: or the 
quantity of both ſugar, and raiſins, may be diminiſhed; 
and a proportion of clean malt. ſpirits added, when the 


bung of the caſk is cloſed up. The uſe of diſtilled ſpirits, 


in this manner, is not ſo objectionable, as it may at firſt 


appear to perſons, who are not acquainted with theſe mat- | 


ters. For ſuch ſpirits will loſe their fiery quality, and be 
rendered ſoft and mellow, by their incorporation with the 


oily part of the wine. And there is nothing more certain, 


than that the practice of uſing them is general in the pre- 
paration of all the foreign wines, for our market : and 
moſt particularly thoſe ſtronger kinds, which are moſt 
eſteemed by us. | 

« Any other kind of large raiſins, which are cheap, 
may be ufed, as well as the Malaga: and the thinner the 
ſkins, and the ſweeter the pulp, the ſtronger will be the 
wine. 
ce Tt has been practiſed formerly to bruiſe the raiſins ; 
but it is unneceflary with reſpect to the common ſorts, as 
they will ſoon burſt with the fermentation ; and freely 
give out their contents. But there are ſome ſmall kinds 
with tough ſkins, -which, if employed for this purpoſe, 


ſhould be bruiſed ; or they will reſiſt the penetration of | 


the water, Theſe kinds are not, however, fo good for 
the purpoſe of making wine as the larger; or, at leaſt, if 
they be choſen for any particular flavour, they may give 
the wine, there ſhould be only a'certain proportion'mixt, 
added to ſome of the other kinds: and, in this caſe, they 
ſhould be firſt bruiſed. | | 

The practice of a double fermentation, as here di- 
rected, firſt of the raiſins themſelves, and afterwards of 


The imitation of mountain is to be made, by preſerving, 
a ſmall degree of ſweetneſs, giving the nut-like flavour, 
and keeping the beſt kind of the above wine to. a due age. 
This nut-like flavour may be obtained, by. the infuſion of 


portion of orange and lemon- peel: and the wine may be 


rendered more dry or ſweet, by continuing the fermenta- 


tion a greater or leſs time; and adding à correſpondent 
proportion of clean malt- ſpirits, when the fermentation is 
ſtopt ſooner. The adding ſome of the ſtony ſeeds of the 
raiſins well bruiſed, alſo, gives the nut- like flavour: and 
the putting in a part of the ſtalks of the raiſins, gives à 
ſharpneſs, found in general in this kind of wine. * 
The racy taſte of canary, now commonly called ſack, 
may be counterfeited by the addition of a proper quantity 
of the juice of white currant-berries to the wine, made 
with a large proportion of ſugar to the raiſins z. and- left 
very ſweet in the fermentation. But it is ſaid, that a ſpi⸗ 
rit, diſtilled from the leaves of clary and clean malt - ſpirits, 
and put to the wine, will give to it ſuch a ſtrong relem- 
blance of ſack, as renders it abſolutely undiſtinguiſhable 
from that wine. | : 1 8 85 
«Tt is ſaid, alſo, that the juice of the bramble-berries, 
added to the mixture of the wine, before the fermentation, 
gives both the exact colour, and flavour of claret. _ 
in this caſe, the quantity of raiſins ſhould be conſiderably 
diminiſhed, and that of the ſugar increaſed, though not to 
the full proportion: as the fermentation muſt be continue 
till all ſweetneſs be deſtroyed ; and this wine is not in 
ed to have ſo great a body as the others. 
ce It is better, therefore, for this imitation of claret, : 
work it only of moderate ftrength ; and to add ſome * 
portion of diſtilled ſpirit: it will be perfect at the en 


of clary, I have never ſeen tried: but have them * very 
good authority. 1 ſhould be apt to believe, a ſma 75 
portion of red-argol, or tartar, diſſolved in Ny ks 
wine, and added together with the ſpirit, 9 ung 
| cloſed up, would afliſt the imitation very m aterhale HY 


| the Florentine orris-root, powdered with a very ſmall pro- 


two years. This, and the imitation of ſack by the ſpirit 


ce Anyintelligent pero 


o qualif, m. to make, better, 


x iy ally EV, Goon ſin þ 


Q 


or cheaper kinds of wine, accordiog to. their inglinatian, | into { 


218 8 et! AG , 
But whatever kind is made, at leaſt a year 10uld 2. given I| 


| tit and, in-moſt caſes; a longer time. Fot nothing has 


ſo much contributed to the diſcrediting, and excluding the 
uſe of domeſtic wines, as the drinking them top.new ;, of: 


pecially after; an-injudicious, and undue manageme nit of 
the fermentation; by which means they have been made 


to appeat flatulent, aceſcent, and. foul. 
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erly treated and kept. A ow Lacs 
l 75 WINNOW, to clear corn from the chaff, &c. See 
the article THRASHING, © ©. N e 
WITHERS, the part of a horſe, where the ſhoulder 
bones join at the bottom of the neck and mane. 


— A * . 


All pinches of the ſaddle on the withers, ſhould be treated 
with repellers; for this purpoſe. bathe the tumor well 1 
hot vinegar three or four times a day: if that does not ſuc- 
ceed alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to a quart 


little water, and added to the ſame quantity. Theſe are 
generally'very effectual repellers for this purpoſe in horles, 
and will frequently prevent impoſthumation : when the 
ſwelling is attended with heat, ſmarting, and Jittle. hot 
watery pimples, the following mixture will then be more 
proper to bathe with. PE ST Cn ĩÜ anus: 6 Lang 


T ake two ounces of crude ſal ammoniac, boiled in a| 


0 


quart of lime water, where that cannot be had, 3 


- handful of pearl or wood aſhes may be boiled in | 
common water; pour off the decoction when ſet- 
_ tled, and mix with it half a pint of ſpirit of wine: 


- ointment, to ſoften and ſmooth the fein. 


But when theſe ſwellings are critical, the conſequence of 
a fever. ſettled on this part, you mult avoid the repelling 
method; and aſſiſt in bringing the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppurating poultices: experienced farriers, ad- 
viſe, never to open theſe tumors till they break of them- 
felves; for if they are opened before they are ripe, the 
whole fore will be ſpongy, and diſcharge a bloody ichor, 
which ſoon degenerates into a ſordid ulcer. But take care 
to inlarge the openings and pare away the lips, that your 
dreflings may be applied eaſily; and avoid the li ment | 
which runs along the neck to the withers : if a gathering 
forms on the oppoſite fide, open it in the ſame: manner, 
but take care they incline downwards, for the ſake of de- 
pending orifices, and letting the matter flow off eaſily, 
and if the bones ſhould. be found foul, they muſt be | 
dreſſed with tin ture of myrrh till they ſcale off: if the 
fungus is very troubleſome, and the diſcharge, oily, yel- 
low and viſcid ; pledgits ſoaked in the following, made 
hot, have been found very effectual, bathing the ſwelling 
round with ſpirit of wine and vinegar. | 


Take half an ounce of blue vitriol, diſſolved in a 


pint of water; oil of turpentine, and rectified ſpi- all 


rit of wine, of each four ounces; white wine vine- 
gar, fix ounces; oil of vitriol and Ægyptiacum, 
of each two ounces, | | FS 
[Theſe ſharp. liquid applications are often found 8 
efficacious dreſſings than ointments with precipitate, or 
verdigreaſe, or indeed any other digeſtives; as they inſi- 
nuate themſelves more readily into the interſtices of the 
tunge, or little quag-holes, ſo commonly obſerved in, theſe 
kind of ulcers; and at the ſame time, level and deſtroy 
the riſing, and exuberant pupillæ; whereby the ulcer 
2 more ſmooth and dry, ſoon heals up, and cica- 
res. N 
When the cavities are truly fiſtulous, the calloſi- 
ties muſt be cut out, where it can be done, with a 
knife; and- the remainder deſtroyed by corroſives; viz. 
precipitate, burnt allum, and white vitriol. Bartlet's 
Farriery, pag. 27% „„ tia nie 
WITH- WIND, /ee the article Bixnp-Weep. 
WOAD, the Engliſh name o 


be | 


cap 
poſue of theſe qualities will be found in them, when, pro- delights in à warm, climate, . ae 


leur. 
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OY IN. it does alſ in this.countrye..5 1414 | 


but 


land. It thrives, well in plajos, but ſtill better on the.fourh - 
- | fide of hl 191 


f vitriol may be put to a quart | and that it have the above-mentioned qualities. 
of vinegar, or half an ounce of white vitriol diffolved in a 


Though the land Which is intended for wagd, be bever, 


0 good, it muſt be dunged a year before it is ſamo with 


this nh and be made firſt to bear, a crop of wheat, 3 
ir- 


f K or leſs ſize, according as the ground is more 
a diſpoſed to retain the water. 


Io warm climates, woad is ſawn ſo early as. the begin- 


order to got up whatever weeds may have appeared; then, 


| in June, to giye the ground a third plowing as deep as the 


plough will go, making the furrows narrow ; after this, 
to harrow it again when any new. weeds are come up; and 
finally, toprards the end of July, or the beginning of Au: 
cult, to plow it for the laſt time, laying it as ſmooth 9 
poſſible. A good harrowing after this will fit it completely 


night before the ſowing, as Mr. Miller adviſes, will ap- 
pear in a fortnight, i g | 
ſhould be but lightly covered, and ſhould be ſowed { 
thin as that the plants may ſtand fax inches aſunder. 
Some ſtrew pigeon's dung on the land juſt after having 


ſown it with woad, and the plants become much the figer 
for this manure. 


It is a comman cuſtom to ſaw woad in broad-caſt : but 
plants which require being hoed ſhould certainly he 
ſowed in rows, becauſe this method greatly leſſens the la- 
bour and time of hoeing; and beſides, it is much eaſier, 
in this caſe, to give each plant its due diſtance. _ 

| When the woad is grown large enough to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, it ſhould be carefully cleared of all weeds, for 
theſe would hurt it greatly; and at the ſame time the 
plants ſhould be thinned wherever they ſtand too cloſe : 
without this precaution, the woad would produce but very 
few leaves, and would remain extremely ſtinted in its 
rowth. | 
. The intervals between the plants ſhould be ſtirred when- 
ever the ſeaſon requires it; and in the doing of this, by 
which the weeds thereby rooted. out will ſoon be deſtroyed 
indry weather, care ſhould be taken to lay a little earth up 
argund the ſtems of the wogd. M. Du Hamel, whaſe 
account we have here reſumed, ſays he has been aſſur- 


| ed, that, in countries where there is a convenieney of 


water, the woad-grounds are flooded : ppt to reap any 
benefit from this practice, the water ſhould be in ſufficignt 
plenty for the huſbandman to be able to 


b | fa plant, called by bota- 
niſts atis ſativa, vel latiſolia. 5 ed | 2 at 7 | 


| repeat the flagd- 
ing frequently; for otherwiſe the heat of the fun, after 
| | aving 
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EN of April, unleſs the weather chances then to be too 
anoint the part afterwards with linſeed oil, or elder | cold, 


of May: but fo countries like ours, where the ſpring is 


to receive the ſeeds, which, if rain falls ſoon after their 
being ſown, or if they are ſteeped in water during the 


the ſeaſon de favourable, They 
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| hurdles looſely woven, ſo as riot to touch one another, 
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having exhaled the water too ſoon, would harden the | 


furface of the earth, and thereby greatly injure the plants. 
Woad generally affords'two crops in the ſame year, and 
ſometimes, hen the ſeaſon has been favourable, it has 


yielded even four. The two firſt are the beſt, and theſe | 
are commonly mixed together in the manufacturing of 


this plant: but the after-crops, are always kept ſeparate ; 
for if theſe are mixed with the other, the whole will be 
ſpoiled. The two firſt crops will ſell. for from twenty- five 
to thirty pounds a ton; but the latter will not bring more 
than ſeven or eight pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. 


An atre of land well huſbanded will produce a'ton of woad, 
good ſeaſons near a ton and a half. The firſt crop 


and in 
is gathered towards the end of Auguſt, and the laſt at the 
end of October, or in the beginning of November: but 
this laſt crop muſt be got in before the fitſt froſts come 


are cut off by a man who graſps the plant by handfuls, and 
they are then laid in a heap to wither. Whilſt they are 


in this ſituation, they muſt be ſheltered from the ſun and 


rain, and they muſt be frequently turned, in order that 
they may heat equally: they are then carried to a mill 
ſomewhat like that which is uſed for preſſing the oil out of 
linſeed, and are there ground till they are reduced into a 
paſte, which is afterwards formed into cakes of about a 
pound weight, and theſe are laid to dry in a covered place 


it has acquired conſiſtence enough to be formed into ſmall 
roundiſh lumps, by means of little wooden moulds into 


which it is put for that purpoſe. As faſt as thefe lumps: 


are taken out of the moulds, they are laid upon wicker 


and in ſuch manner that the air may come at every part of 
them, as is practiſed in the drying of ſtarch. Theſe lumps 
become very hard, and in this condition it is that they 
are fold. : When they are to be uſed; they muſt be ſteep- 
ed a long while in water before'they can be broken. 

The woad thus prepared yields an excellent blue dye, 
very laſting, and with which all the degrees of this colour 
may be made. It is not long ſince this plant was preferred 
to indigo: afterwards, through a kind of toleration, the 
dyers were allowed to put a ſmall quantity of indigo into 


their vats of woad; but now that the making and manner 
of uſing indigo have been greatly improved, it is looked 


upon as a matter of indifference 
uſed for dying blue. be on Samy” At {5 

At the laſt cutting of the woad, and with that cutting, 
the crown of the root is taken off.; whereas only the leaves 
were gathered in the preceding cuttings, When it is intend- 
ed to ſave the ſeeds of woad, a ſmall portion of the plan- 


whether that or woad be 
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tation ſhould be allotted for this purpoſe at the laſt cutting, 


4 


and then a part only of the leaves there ſhould be taken 
from the plants: but it is proper to retrench ſome of them, 
becauſe experience hasſhewn that the plants on which all 
their leaves are left run to ſeed too ſoon, and that their 
ſeeds have in this caſe often been deſtroyed by the cold of 
the enſuing ſpring. Thus woad, being a biennial plant, 


ſhould not be ſuffered to ſeed before the month of Avguſt 
in the ſecond year after it has been ſown, and therefore 


ſome of its leaves ſhould be cut 


off in October, to prevent 
its being too forward. I EIS 


Beſides cold, weeds, and drought, which are very per- 


nicious to woad, locuſts will ſometimes devour a whole 
field of it in an evening. When theſe enemies are obſerv- 
ed, all the leaves ſnould be immediately cut off, 
plants may put forth new ones. | = 

The ſame field ſhould not be made to bear a ſecond crop 
of woad immediately after the firſt; for this plant is a 
great impovetiſher of the ground: but after it has been 
taken off, wheat may be ſown the firſt year, millet the 
ſecond, and in the third it may be laid down again to 


 woad, if it has been well manured. + 


WOLVES TEETH, a name given to thoſe teeth, 
which grow in ſuch a manner, that their points prick, or 


wound either the tongue, or gums, in eating. Old horſes 
are moſt liable to this infirmity, and whoſe u 
ſhoot the under teeth in a great degree. 


4 


* 


» 


onz for the Jeaves that might be gathered afterwards would 
not be-worth 1 thing. When the plant is ripe, which 
is known by its firſt leaves beginning to dry, all the leaves 
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The former method, which was practiſed 
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To remedy this evil, you may either chop eff the ſuper. 


7 


uous parts dt the teeth with a chigzel and maler, er fle 
tem. dong which is the better way, din Fou have ſuft. 
coal them. r 
' "WOOD, a large and thick plantation ef trees. 
855 Nr are the greateſt ornaments to a coun- 
try ſeat ; therefore every feat is greatly defectiye without 
them, wood and water being ablofurely becker to render 
a place agreeable and pleaſant. Where there are woods 
already grown to a large ſize, ſo ſituated as to he taken 
into the garden or park, or ſo neatly adjpining, as that an 
| eaſy communication may be made from thi garden to the 
| wood; they may be ſo contrived by cutting of winding 
walks through them, as to render them the weden 
and pleafamt parts of a ſear, eſpecially in the heat. of 
ſummer, when thoſe walks afford a goodly thade from the 


| ſcorching heat of the fun. 


EF. roy Ax Gm e 
| ©" Where perſons have the convenience of grown woods 
near their habitation, ſo as that there may be an eaſy com- 


| munication from one to the othet, there will be little oc- 
caſion for wildernefles in the garden; fince the natural 
woods may be fo contrived, 'as to render them much plea- 


ſanter than any new plantation can poſſibly arrive to with- 
in the compaſs of twenty years, where the trees make the 


greateſt progreſs. in their growth 3. and in ſuch places 


where their growth is ſlow, there cannot be expected ſhide 


equal to the grown woods in double that number, of years; 


: | ce | but there is not only the pleaſure of enjoying a preſent 
where neither the ſun nor rain can come at them. This c 


paſte is dried thus for about a fortnight, that is to ſay, till 


ſhade from theſe woods, but alſo a great expence faved in 
the planting of wilderneſſes, which, if they are large, 
. the trees to be purchaſed, will amount to no ſmall 
ä CCC 

If the wood is ſo ſituated, as that the garden may be 
contrived between the houſe and that, then the walk into 
the wood ſhould be made as near to the houſe às poſſible, 
that there may not be too much open ſpace to walk through 
in order to get into the ſhade; if the wood is of ſmall ex- 
tent, then there will be a neceſſity for twiſting the walks 
pretty much, ſo as to make as much walking as the com- 
paſs of the ground will admit; but there ſhould. be care 


taken not to bring the turns ſo near each other as that any 


two walks may be expoſed to each other, for want of a 
ſufficient thickneſs of wood between; but where the wood 
is large, the twiſts of the walks ſhould not approach nearer 
to each other than fifty or ſixty feet; or in very large 
woods they ſhould be at a greater diſtance; becauſe, when 


the underwood is cut down, which will be abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary every tenth or twelfth. year, according to its growth, 


then the walks will be quite open until the underwood 


grows up again, unleſs a border of ſhrubs, intermixed 
with ſome evergreens, is planted by the ſides of the walks; 
which is what we would recommend, as this will greatly 


add to the pleaſure of theſe walks. 
Theſe wood walks ſhould not be le 


= 


ſs than eight or nine 


feet broad in ſmall woods; but in large ones fifteen, feet 


will not be too much; and on each ſide of the walks, 
the border of ſhrubs and evergreens may be nine or ten 
feet broad; which may be ſo managed, as to fhut out the 
1 other at thoſe times 
when the underwood is cut down; at which times here | 
will be an abſolute-occafion for ſuch plantations, and at all 
times they will afford great pleaſure by adding to their va- 
riety, as alſo by their fragrant odour. e ro 
in cutting theſe 
walks through woods, was to have them as ſtraight 25 
poſſible; ſo that there was much 'trouble to make fights 
through the woods, for direction how to cut them; but 
where this was practiſed, every tree which ſtood in the 
line, good and bad, was cut down, and many times bogg 7 
or bad ground was taken into the walks, ſo that an 1 
pence ot: draining and leyelling was neceſſary to render 
them proper for walking on; beſides this, there phat hh 
many other inconveniences attending theſe e 
. through woods, as, firſt, by letting in a great draug * 
air, which in windy weather renders the RIGA Ur 5 
ſant ;; and theſe euts will alſo appear at a gieat diſtan 1 
from the woods, which will have a very bad effect er 
fore the modern practice of twiſting the walks Weft 
woods is to be preferred. In the cutting of theſe wa 


PS | over 
there ſhould be particular care taken to lead them the 


6: 


© 
FO 


private intereſt is ſo much advanced by deſtroying the tim- 


\ unleſs private perſons can be prevailed on to improve their 


other affairs might be depended on, that the great plantati- 


V 
-areants A Id be avoided as much as poſſible, ſince they! 


foie petf6ris* may contend for the beauty of ſuch; tre 


the walkers or 7 
walking togel 


5 e the turns fo caly_ 3 nbt to, appear Jike a 
9 


> 


| great diſtance! 
0 


wood is properly managed 


greater ornament to 2 fine feat than ſuch a Wood. 
"We ſhalt now treat of the culture of woods for profit 


| effruAion of the timber, 
and alſo for the future increaſe of it, one of the molt glori- 
ous bulwarks of this nation, in a few years, will be 
wanting to it. ed 5 
And as there are ſmall hopes of this being remedied by 
thoſe entruſted with the care of public woods, ſince their 


ber, which they were appointed to preſerve; therefore, 


eſtates, by encouraging the growth of timber, it is greatly 
to be feared, that in an age there will be a want of it for 
the ſupply of the navy; which, when ever it happens, 
muſt put a period to the trade of this county. 

It has been often urged, by perſons ö in 


ons, which for ſeveral years paſt have been, carried on in 
ſeveral parts of this kingdom, will be of public benefit by 
the propagation of timber; but in this they are greatly 
miſtaken, for in moſt of the plantations which have been 
made for years paſt, there has been little regard had to the 
propagation of timber, preſent ſhade and ſhelter have been 
principally conſideted; and in order to obtain theſe ſoon, 
great numbers of trees have been taken out of woods, 
hedge rows, &c. which, if they had remained in their 
ſirſt ſituation, might have afforded good timber, but being 
tranſplanted large, are abſulutely rendered unfit for any uſe 
but fuel; ſo that the great quantity of plantations whigh 
have been made, I fear, will rathet prejudice than be of 
uſe to the improvement of timber; nor is there any other 
method of increaſug the uſeful timber of this country, 
than by u he ſeeds 1n the places where they are to 
remain, or in 
in the neighbourhood; if the ground is properly fenced, \ 
to keep out cattle and vermin, the acorns which drop from 
thoſe trees will ſoon produce plenty of youog trees, which, 
if properly taken care of will ſoon grow to be large. 
The two moſt ſubſtamial timbers of this country are the. 
oak and cheſnut; though the latter-has-been of late years. 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England, ſo that there are 
ſcarce any remains of trees of fize in the woods at pre- 
ſent ; but there can be no doubt of this ttee having been 
one of the moſt common trees in this country, as may, be 
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1 ich the greateſt part of the timber is cheſnut, 


menen * . 2 | 
ces | trees of the witch-elm, growing in parks, and ſome 
a | woods; 2 if that tree was a native of this country, w 
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ngth,) ſo. 


| come, and at a diſtance from the habitation. + 


uch ſituations where there are plenty of oaks} 
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Ay thao, 
ſut. Next to 
theſe, the. elm is eſteemed! as a: profitable timber; but of 
Ln there, ate few. cultivated: in woods, eſpecially in the 
(out part of, England, where-they chiefly grow in-hedge- 
, rows, ot plamations, near houſes 3 but in the noth- 
welt part of L ngland, there are numbers of very large 
bas been much doubted ; though as this tree propagates 
ieſelf by ſeeds, it may be deemed an indigenous plant in 
r BF gy fo Sl n H nech vigoy 

woods, eſpe- 


cially upon the chalky hills of Buckinghamſhire, Kent, 


a». the 


% 


| Suſſex,” and Hampſhire, where. there ate ſome very large 


woods entirely of this ſort; ſome of which haye been of 
long ſtanding, as appeats by the age of the trees; but 
whether this tree is a native of this country, has been a 
point often diſputed. n 0550 kd and e 8995 
The aſh is a. very profitable tree, and f quick/growth.; 
that in leſs than an age, the trees will arrive to a large 
ſize from the ſeeds, thereſore a perſon. may hope to reap 
the profits of his labour, who ſows ghe ſeeds; but this is 
not a beautiful tree to ſtand hear a habitation, being late 
in the ſpring, in putting out its leaves, and the firſt! that 
ſheds them in autumn; nor is it a friendly tree to what- 
ever grows near it, the roots drawing away all the nou- 
riſhment of the ground, whereby the trees or plants which 
grow near are deprived of it; ſo that where the aſh grows 


F 


ko rt 


in hedge-rows, the hedges in @ few years are entirely de- 


llroyed; and, if they are in paſture · grounds, and the cow 
browze on them, the butter made with their milk will be 
bad; for which reaſon the afh ſhould be ſown ſeparate in 
lands which are incloſed, where cattle are not permitted to 


an ' 
31,247 ? 1 


ö Upon ſandy or rocky foils, the Scotch pine will thrive 
exceedingly, and turn to een to the planter, 
provided the plants are planted young, and treated in a pro- 
per manner. There are alſo ſeveral aquatic trees, which 
are very profitable to thoſe, who, have low marſhy lands, 
where the harder kinds of timber will not thrives theſe 
are; the poplars of ſeveral ſorts, the willow, alder, & c. 

. Where, there are young woods, great care muſt be taken 
of the fences ; for if — ſhould get in among the trees, 
they will, in a ſhort time, do infinite damage to them, by 


ing the 
cured from hares and rabbets, otherwiſe, in ſevere froſt, 


deprived of other food, they will get into the woods, and 
eat off the bark from the young trees, and gnaw all the 


there are plenty of theſe animals, there may be ſuch de- 


trieved; but by cutting them down: to the ground, which 
will be a loſs of ſeveral years; therefore thoſe perſons who 
have the care of young woods'ſhould' be very diligent in 
froſty weather in looking over the trees and 
in the fences, to keep out all-vermin,  - ' 1 5h 

Another care to be taken of young woods, is the thin- 
ning the trees from time to time, as they increaſe in their 
growth; but in doing of ihis, there muſt be great caution 
uſed, for it ſnould be gradually performed, ſo as not tg 
open the trees too much, to let the cold air among them, 
which will greatly retard their growth; nor ſhould the 
trees be left ſa cloſe, as to draw each other up like May- 
poles, but rather obſerve a medium in this work, cutting 
down a few each year, according as there may be neceſ- 
fity for it, being careful not to permit thoſe to ſtand, which 
may ſpoil the growth of the neighbouring trees, always ob- 
ſerving to Jeave thoſe trees which are the.moſt promiſing. 
Ihe young trees in theſe woods ſhould not be lopped or 
pruned, for the more they are cut the leſs they will in- 


brancl; ; therefore the hatchet ſhould not be ſuffered to come 


into young woods, unleſs in the hands of ſkilful-perſons. 
Where N have more regard to the future welfare | 
| of the timber than their immediate profit, the underwood 


ſhould be grubbed up. as the'trees advance, that the roots 


mon tre cout be | may have the whole benefit of the ſoil, and their ſtems en- 
proved : the old buildings in maty-parts of England, in | joy the free air, without which thelr Ws generally 


NN on their branches, or barking the trees; and dut- 
rſt ten years of their growth, they ſhould be ſe - 


when the ground is covered with ſnow, whereby they are 


Ropping hales 


| branches within their reach; ſo that in a few days, where 


ſtruction made among the young trees, as cannot be re- 


creaſe in bulk; every branch which is cut off will rob the 
| tree of its nouriſhment, in proportion to the ſize of the 
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duted immediately from a young root; therefore whoever | 


covered with mals a their rowth 
may be obſerved in all ſuch woods where there id 45 
quantity ty ef under wood remaining, in which nnd it 4 
rarely found that the trees do evet grow tom lar 
therefore when large timber is deſired, the 
room to extend their roots and branches, with: ut which i it 
cannot be expected: but from a covetous temper, many 

ople let their underw od remain us long as i will live x 
E 23 the timber inereaſes, the under wood will be gra- 
dually decaying by the thade and drip of the large trees, 
io that by this methed the timber fuffers more In a few | 
years than the value of the underwood; therefore by en- 
deavouring to have both,' neither of them can . ſo good | ca 
as where they ate ſoparately preſerved, © 

It perſons who have eſtates would be careful to n up 
trees in their hedge rows, it would in time become a for- 
eune to their ſuteeſſors; "as hereby the timber 88 in 
the hedges may be worth more-than the freehold of the 
eſtate, which has often been the caſe with eftates' from, 
:which their poſſeſſors have cut down timber for fortunes 
for their younger children ; the frequency of this ſhould en- 


courage perſons'to be alittle more attentive to the growth Jaw was enacted to oblige every perſon to ſtrip off the bark 
and preſervation of young woods, fince the expence and. ny 


trouble is not great, and the future profit ver certain; 3 
besides, the pleaſure of ſeelng trees of a man's own ſow- 
ing make yearly advances, muſt be very great to thoſe who, 
have any reliſh for country amuſements. 

There are ſeveral pefſons who plant copſes for cutting 
every ten or twelve years, according to their growth. 
Theſe are uſually planted in autumn, either with ſtools or 
young plants, whieh are drawn out of the odds; the lat- 
tet ſhould always be preferred to the former. Theſe copſes 


are commonly planted with feveral ſorts of trees, as gak, nature it origin: 


beech; chefriut, - aſh, bireh, willows, &c. but the aſh. 
and cheſnut are the moſt profitable, where they grow 
kindly, becauſe the poles of · aſh are very edtvithlet: 3 theſe | 
alfo are for hoops, ſo that there is no danger of hav- 
ing ſale for theſe copſe woods when they are ft for cut- 
eing; but where the cpſes are intended to remain, there 
ſhould he no ftandard trees left for timber, becauſe as the 
heads of the trees ſpread, and over-top the underwood, it 
will cauſe that to decay, and where the ſtandards are left 
upon the ſtumps of the copſe wood they will never grow to | 
a large fize, nor will the timber be ſo valuable as that pro- 


will make the experiment, will be ere that it is more 
for the advantage of both to keep them in'diſtin woods. 
But where perſons plant copſes upon land free from 
trees, it will be the better method to ſow the ſeeds, eſpe- 
cially if cheſnut, oak, or beech, are the trees intended; 
fer although-it is a prevailing opinion with the. generality 
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- they I, in eight or ten 
bofe whic 5 planted ): and theſe 2 —3 
continue much longer in vigour than the boy's fo 


that ſor either timber or Topſe wood, beſt wet | 
ri the ground well, ng 479A oh fences ck 17 
| the Teer foul is ſo fat phaſing, that in twenty yay 
it v 40 time, 
eee Wh py ; is hay every plant 
uſyal' time of fellin ln ber s from Novel 
/Pobruary, u which dene the ſap jt'the trees x rt 
for when the ſaß 1 g in the trees, if they ate cut 
8 the worm will take the timber, and gapſe it de ge 


y very ſoon; 5 10 if the ee of the A 
is conſlered, the tre; Ls hbuld al Ways 1. . in the w 
monthy ; but but as the bark ok the oak i ery Tali. 
tanning leather, there has been à law paſſed to blige per 
ſons to cut theſe trees Put ing the ſpripg-ſeaſon,' ben the 
bark will readily peel aff, by which the timber i rendered 
unfit for building either fliigs'or houſes, as jt will de very 
ſubje@ to raft, rift, or twine, and the worm 15 oy take 
it 3 therefore it would: 15 more for. the publie beneff % if a 


of fuch Len as are deſigned to be cut down in the (prin 
when th e bark will run, le a aying the trees with their 15 
Randing till the following winter, which will be found t to 
anfwer oth urpoſes wel, Miller's Gard. Dia. 
 'Woop-Caock Soil, ground whoſe ſoil: under the turſls 
of the colour of a whe cock, and is not good. 
Waoop-LAxn, ground coveted with woods, ' 1 eb 
a term uſed, by the farmers of many counties of Engla 


for a ſort of ſoil, from its conſtant humid and dark co- 
lour, reſembling the foil in woods, whic „of whateyer 
ly is, will always be ol 'to appear thus 


from the conan dropping of trees, and the want of a 
free air and fun, together with the fall of Teaves . Geltrapes 
and waſhed to pieces by the wet, 

This foil in lass «oe countries 50 a Lesben quan- 
tie of clay in it, an holds the water 4 long time that once 
fal 8 upon it; ; in wet weather i it ſticks f mly to the ploogh- | 

ſhare; and, in dry, is very apt to crack. In uncultivated 
places it uſually pro Ze ruſhes and ruſh · graſs. A mojſtand 
| dripping year is extremely detrimental to this fore or: ind., 

. WOODY, abounding with wood, 15% 

. WOOL, the covering of ſheep. Zach ſecce Wool 
of wool of ſeveral qualities and debits of figeneks, which 
he dealers therein take care to ſeparate, ' 

The Engliſh and French uſually. ſeparate each fleece into 
se principal ſorts, viz. 1. Mother-wool, which is that 
of the back and neck. 2. The wool of the fails and legs. 
3. That of the breaſt and under the belly. The wool. 
moſt eſteemed is the Engliſh, chiefly that 118 Leomin- 


of perſons, that by planting they ſave time, yet I am ſure | 
of des ee, for if he ſeedling plants are kept clear 


In account of three experiments made to diſcover whether wool, laid up in the fleece, alters i in its weight... . | 
1 has been a matter of ſome doubt amongſt graſiers, farmers, and dealers i in wool, whether or. nat wool, after it 
is hora and laid up in the fleece, alters in its. . The following experiments were made to decide this ny ; 


ſter, Coltſwold, and the Ifle of White; the Spa ich, prin- 
cipally that about Vegovia ; and the Freoch, about Berry. : 


ExPERIMENT I. EXPERIMENT II. ExPERIMENT. = j 
This wool was ſhorn dry, and | This wool was ſhorn dry; and laid This wool was ſhorn d and; 
laid up in a two-pair-of ſtairs .. [in a lower room, with a brick - laid up in a try: . ſtairs: 
— on 2 _boardes floor. b floor one foot Sor) the floor. | room, with a boarded floor, 
r 85 "Weight KY bas he ok AL * N = "Weight ＋ , — 
Ib. ez. © 18 us. | 
1 46, Av 10 76 6 1 6 de. 205 & + *7 6, Aug. 30 36 9 
1445 mT I Oh Js WEE) 7 Nov. 4 101 3 = Los 152 175 , 30 A 
OR, 14 11 74 os 8 2: 94 „ Feb. 19 37 12 
e * 7 0 1 ſt 7 Leb. 20 20: 102 11 75h Mar, : 2 * 6 
1747, ve. 26 | o ap, 23 | 102 9 5 EN April „ 
eee eee 4 00 1 The weight 757 5 Tom | D“, 21 3⁵ 4 
F Oaober 15, , 1746, to Febrüß , May 2 6 , 
JV 29, 1 7 as 100 to 1022. 5 June 11 5 He 
June 2. 76 | 8 | NR. It is ſomething difi- | X D®. 13. | 30 Front” 
July 28 76 8 | cult to account for this parcel of an e 
Sept. 16 7, 15 I wool not encreaſing more in it: 0. 27 14:35 2. 3 PIR 
| Der. 2: 1 70 Mu | weight, as it lay ſo near the 223 J. 250 | 
ec, 8 78 14 | ground floor; but very proba rn 
12485 Feb. 15 1 a. I thy 85 air had been bh i 4 = | l he weight ot this wogt c- 
"The weight was increaſed raw from the time it was ſhorn geiles from the time it was 
Hom: N 10, 1746, * * b till the 1 Sth of October, 1 740 laid up, "Auguſt 30, 1756, 0 4 
it was firſt laid up) to Fe- whenit was firſt weighed, Fa that | Foe 19, 8 as Ld to 
| . bruary 20, 1747: in the pro- the 0 oh than very Vir | 1034.1 OY 
portion as ICO co 105. gain weight conliderably. 
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Fr dan bee ase 
or. twee — and ſeattęredi on the canh: at d fe 
plowing 370 being itheraby bende dates enen 0 
19k by esd time oF by tirabhe the indiſture of 
rains; z im. it long dad, aD, Hatns-obſoryes,; Werbe, 
keep. looſe ſoils in '2. moiſt-Hatesi: hey ceſt about ft 
pencg a buſhel at London, i rue m any: bade 
det every rat 30 Duaflable( hieb io hibey! nl), 
where they zsten lid cen on ſtiff — ooh w- 
ing of 1 _ 

9 E nud 2897 Ul 6 09d) 07 Mow nee 7 
een ejndiciab tn gor fields, ange 
che zog ef the poung ænan, andideſiroying gientr qa 
46k ok:3he; erep- ade: falt inthe haſt ob al)-things7fop 06- 

ing them. dear proper. on! che? 
1 where it can be had; where the falt N 
are their: weten do g and» we maither are at han 
a little common or bay - ſalt does as well. Soot will deſtroy 
them in ſome dends, but is not to be dependedo upon, 


for it dogs ries always ſurcredii Dome ſarmers tre, on 


a df 0hale m ime; and others truſt 


r c0 do it if this is dene in 


wholly. de their vinten · fallo wing 


2 Wet Maſan, wen- they g wp $6 the» ſurface of che ri = os. Ho 


gund, and ſame — — driven 2 
— of the plough. If they are troubleſome in 


dens, the refuſe btine of ſalted ment, wilb forve the Pur- 
poſe, or ſome. walnut leaves:fleepedin 2 ciſtetn of water 


for 8 fortnight ar three weeks: will — 2 pitternefs 


it will he a. Sartain poiſon to them. R dercdſtiom of 
EN {prinkled on the ground, will anſwer'the (ame: 
purpeſe; and any particular plant may be ſecured bath 
from worms and ſnails by ſtre wing a mixture of lime and 
aſhes about its: roots. It is a general cnution among the 
farmers. to ſow: their corn 28 ſhallovrg5 dhe canz. where 
the field is very ſubject to mi... ee ne. 
Wonnus, a well known 10. anſectsy trou- 
ta hotſ esse bled bas d wehe gh! 
Authors have deſaribed chree different ſorts Ae 
that affect harſea, ux. bots; yhich-yau ng horſes are often 
traybled With in the ſprings — or thoſe reſem. 
bling earch· wurm ; and the aſcarides, or thoſe: about the 
ſise of the largeſt ſewing neee, with-flat heuds. 
For the wechod 'of curing:: ehe bot, ſor 10 ate 
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do bu ae e 
ang up lch ſtall; In fuch cl ips ſiould! not 


an inch vr were Künne 5 aſſch i the wound bm tolls the © 

muſeles, cite ſhould be tak b 

tionably qe ;" otherwiſe che Wound 

perly from de bottom. 5* Dy Ngo Rory 
Should the wound bleed web Fro "MW uf Gy 
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two inches Jong; e they ſhould 


55 | 


pply it cloſe to the 


tiated appetite.and-a weak digeſtion, recourſe mult firſt be | of the bleeding velſels, Ai ae ba that it is kept ther 


had to mercurials, and afterwards to ſuch things as are 
proper to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and 
by deſtroying the ſuppoſed ova, prevent the regeneration | 
of theſe animals. Thus, two drams of calomel may be | 
given with half an ounce of diapente, and mixed up with 


the above purge: theſe may be repeaied in ſix or eight days. 
Or the following mercuriat purge may be given, which 
will be leſs troubleſome, and no leſs eflicacious, EE 


by proper oompreſs and bandage,” tifl an efchar 18 f 


alarm you with freſſi bleeding. LY 


conſiderable on in horſes, by the application of the 
| powder of puff bal ls, the arteries cicatrizing | by this This eo: 
only, without any ſucceeding 1 hzmorthag 2 | 


Nolte perdon, or puff ball was made uſe of 15 this 12 0 ein 
Take crude quicker, two drams ; Venice e | 


human ſübjects, about one hundred and lixty years % 


b 
tine, half an ounce; rub the quickſilver till 0 by Felix Wang a famous old ſurgeon i in Getmany ; 


gliſtening appears; then add an ounce of alots, à 
dram of grated ginger, thirty drops of oil'of_{avin,. 


and a ſufficient quantity of hw & of gras: to 
make a ball. 


One of theſe balls may be given every fix days wick! the 


uſual precautions in regard to mercurial * One theſe 
powders intermediately. 9801 4 


Take powilered tin and Zthiops 23 of _ 


half an ounce : give . night i 22 wald ot his 

cm 

The various ee of antimony ad cn uſt 
be given ſeveral weeks * in order toi get entire rid- 


dance of theſe vermin. he ÆEthiops mineral may be gi- 
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3 


he does not fetm to have à thought of truſting toit in fach 
| conſiderable arteries, as M. La Foſſe mentions, VIZ. thoſe 
of the leg and thigh, the bleediſꝑs from which divided veſ- 


| els, he ſtopt in a few minutes by the uſe of this powder 
ſe: | 


only. The agaric of the oak may alſo be uſed for this 
purpoſe,” where it can be retained by a proper bandage. 
© Theſe" applications, as indeed all ſtypties, ſeem to act 


5 by conſtringing the extremity of the veſlel, or choaking it 


up, till a grume of blood is formed internally; \ which plugs 
up the orifice; and has been found to adhere to it ſo, as to 
conſtitute one body with the veſſel. M. La Foſſe has prov- 


ſed this by ering an artery up longitudinally, when he 


found, 'that the little grume of clear blood, was of a firm 
confiſtence, of a lively red, in form of a cone or ſugar 
loaf, the baſis of which adhered to the little incloſing mem 
brane, which ſhut up the artery without; "the pocat of 


ven to the quantity of half an ounce: a day; the mercurius {which floated-in the cavity of the veſſel. 


alkaliſatus to two drams a day, incorporated with a bit of 
cordial ball. The cinnabar powdets, as directed in the 
tarcy, are no leſs, effectual: and when worms are bred 
from high feeding, © or unwholſome food ; rue, garlick, 
tanſy, ſavin, box, and x many other ſimples, may be given 
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I purpoſely avoid ſettin down any famous rec: 


ing well aſſured, that in æ healthy ſound: conſtitution, na- 
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ed vitriol, or 2 


otherwiſe it will elude your expectations, and  frequendy 


la à memoir preſented to the Royal Academie 
Sciences by M. La Foſſe, he gives an acoount of the ſuc- 
conſerve of worm wood over night; and the next morning {| ceſs he had met with; in ſtoppitig the bleedings of very 05 


— — — 


N. 
s for 
freſh wounds, whether ointments, or Fryar's balſams, be- 


ture furniſhes the beſt balſam; and performs herſelf the 
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poffible from motion 444 
Remember to dreſs all wounds of the joints, tendons, 


10 


digeſtion. | 3s and ne et ang iN | 
Punctured wounds from thorns, or any other accidents, | 


wed 
thole h often ariſe | 
ing, the ſores being ſprinkled with, precipi 


and foment with the diſcutient fomentation., - 


| 13154 


when the, ſkin remains intire, bathe the part well, and 


In ſcalds, or burns from gunpowder, or any other cauſe, 


W OU 


rated: ſalt bound thick on the part has been found very 
effeual for this purpoſe: and indeed all faline and ſpiri. 
tuous applications excel'others,' while the ſkin. is yet un. 
broke; but when the ſkin is ſeparated, *anoint: the part, 
and keep it conſtantly ſupple with linſeed or fallad oil, and 
a plaiſter ſpread with bees-wax and oil; if the ſkin is ſo 
ſcotched, that ſloughs muſt be digeſted out, dreſs with the 
wound ointment and'oil:of turpentine, and finiſh the cuje 
with any drying ointment; © Should the horfe be feveriſ 
from-the pain, bleed him, | give cooling glyſters,' and treit 
Aim as we have direRed:in fimple fevers... 

be fire ſuppoſed to be left in the part after injuries of 
this kind, is nothing more than the inflammation, which 
1s: ——— — of ſuch ſo that the whimſici] 
notions and conceits concerning fi remaining ining in che burnt 
part, is extremely abus. 
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,- Agcidents of this ſort are very common, and ſome- 
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eimes for want of early care, ptove of bad conſe- 


quence; for the parts being naturally tender, are very ſuſ. 
ceptible of inflammation; and when matter is once form: 


keep it ſoaked with rags dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- 
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of land, in Tom 


ARD. LAND, 2 quantity c, in ſome 
acres; in fome twenty, and in 


countries fifteen actes, in fome twenty, f 
A others, twenty-four, thirty and thirty-four acres.” 
' YELLOWS, à "diſcaſe incident to bofſes and) other 
cattle, and Wore properly called the jaundice.” Bee "the 
article | 'AUNDICE, ” 9 ; 5 N _ 1 16 4 N . . 7 
” « Having, Es A correſpondent: of the” editors, of the 
Muſeum Ruſticum, noted the — — fatal effectꝭ vf the 
difeaft in cattle, called 'th I., ſome” years inte, 
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qu 


after they 
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feaſt in cattle, called the yelfows,' I, Tome years Im 

reſolved to let no opportunfty flip of being aequaintal with 
this complaint; in rater de Tor! its aufe, inaſmüch 48 
apprehend ito be che forerunder of woſt chronital diſeaſes; 
to which great cattle are fu a8 the mutrain ia the 


51 8 90 l ee 


ſedw ma, or wheezt | 
milk, &c. | | 1531 N 4 a "#37 UE £6 1 8 ene 
% 1 have. not hitherto been able to find any author who 
has treated of this Cmplajnt in à manner ſuitable de te 
donſequente chereof, To as td trace the ſymptoms in ig 
ſeveral ſtages, in order to effect à cure ; and, Here this 
cohmhihe ds been quite neglected ör ill cored, to pbint 
out the conſequence; by ſhewing how it may appent under 
the abovementioned ſhapes, which, being miſtaken for 
originals when they are only conſequents, are rarely euted, 
through the firſt cauſe being unknown. oo 

« This complaint, I apprehend, proceeds from a waſte | 
of bile, that is, a preternatural running out of what is 
called gall 3 occaſioned by the rugæ, which are in the 
inner membrane of the neck of the bilious duct, beeom- 
ing, by ſome accident, too weak to perform their office, 
ſo that the gall runs out of the bladder nearly as ſaſt as it 
runs in; by which means it forceth itſelf, or a conſidera- 
ble part at leaſt, into the porus bilarius, inſtead of being 
diſcharged by the ductus communis cholidochus into the 
inteſtines, and, by the means of the vena porta, mixes again 
with the blood, filling that with its ſharp pungent quality; 
which cauſeth that fluid to become of a ſizy nature, and, 
conſequently, to move ſlowly in the channels through 
which it paſſes ; whence ariſes that ſluggiſh diſpoſition the 
beaſt in this complaint is ſubje& to, and which is one of 
the firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. ee 

© And the liver, being deprived of the natural heat 
and weight thereof, is, together with the ſizineſs of the 
blood, rendered incapable of rforming its office, ſo that 
the ſupply of bile is not A 21 the expence ; nor is the 
blood purified from it as it ought, but paſſes on together 
till it fixes in ſome part, and there (if not timely pre- 
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vented) forms a tumor very prejudicial to the beaſt. 
„ Theſe tumors I have ſeen appear externally in the 
glands behind the ears, of the ſhoulders, and of the flank, 
in the dewlap, round the cornet of the hoofs, and in the 
udder, or milk- bag; internally, in the form of water, in 
the veins of fat between the muſcular parts of the body, 
N kidney fat, and exen between the coats of the 
guts. | | 2D7 0290 07 Nis: Bog. 39 
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die, Wien theft tumors) which appear externally, con 
to ſuppuration, the beaſt commonly retovets, Dugh fre- 


emtly it be a long time firſt. Rl 
66:2 he ſeuſdns of the year An which eattleburd moſt 
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ſobjoct to tis eomplaint, ara lor about the five He Nee 


are put out to graſs in the ſpring, during whighi 
time thi ſeaſon is. opt e very — und co at 
nights ; the g being''abſo tender, und abounding with 
moiſture: and in like manner in autumn; at which 
times the iduys bre alf ] m and nights cold ; and 
the greſi; on Account ef autumnal rains, tendèr as in 
he ſpring, and mores, if the preccding ſummer was 


tolerably drp;/); is 55 145 £ Hef ror x20 DOM 41 47 
4% The tattle'at' theſe ſeaſons being faint ate very ſub- 
je& 10 perſpits! mach, hyowhith! the pores ares greatly 
opened in the day,” and: fuddew cold coming om at night 
huſti-eontrafty.theam q amm bafore tie warmth:of the next 
day becomes ſufficient ta ſet the parts thus cuntracted at 
liberty, the matter, which ſhould have been diſcharged 
by: perſpirariody returns into che blood v order 0 yay off 
by utine, bywbich meups much greater quantity of bie 
is ſecreted than otherways would ; which paſſing into its 
receptacle, the gull-bladden, cauſes it to extend to a pteter- 
natural ſize ;' thereby — bar paſſage by its preſſure, 
till the rup# are ſcarcely to be ſeen : whereby the reſiſtance 
made by them is not equal to the preſſure of the bile, 
which, conſequently, forces its way haſtily into the blood, 
in the manner before obſerved, inſtead of pafling off as 
excrement hy the guts. in ig 
„ The early ſymptoms attending this diſeaſe; are; a 
Waking of the beaſt in a morning, apd more particularly 
the hinder parts, av the loins, thighs, and legs; hollow- 
neſs of the eyes, and the hair ſtaring z a dry noſe, and if 
the cold taken be great, hanging of the ears, the ſwel- 
ling of the dewlap, of the glands'of the ears, the ſhoul- 
ders, or the flanks, and of one or more quarters of the 
udder, or milk. bag in cows; with a ſudden decreaſe of 
milk, what remains becoming, after a few days, more 
yellow than uſual, and will, if boiled, curdle : the fore 
teeth are generally looſe, as though they would dropout. 

<< If theſe ſymptoms, eſpecially the firſt, remain unob- 
ſerved, as is often the caſe in barren cattle, and ſuch as 
range at large, it frequently happens that the diſorder fet- 
tles in ſome inward part; as on the pericardium, which 
cauſes wheezing, and the haſk, and uncommon pover- 
ty ; when in the guts and meſentery, (or ſweet-bread) 
cauſes the laſk and ſcowering; and when in the vein of 
fat, between the muſcles, cauſes the dropſy and uncommon 
weakneſs, 5 = bf 
In this laſt complaint, on opening a beaſt, the melt 
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d. 


andi its 9 very little. 


or ſpleen was very ſmall and thin, not half fo large a8 in 
a healthy ſtate, as was alſo the liver; but otherways found 
and perfect, the gall. bladder of an uncommon thickneſs, | 


1 In 


In opening a beaſt which was waſted, and ſubzect to } cauſe they will not be reverberated, as againſt walls, pales 
wheezing and the haſk, the pericardium was become hard, | and cloſe. fences ; therefore conſequently, are much 
and inclined to calloſity towards the part which joined the | to referred for fuch purpoſes... _ TEE 44 
heart: the heart unuſually large, but ſound: the lights | Theſe trees may, be eaſily propagated. by ſowing. their 

very ſound, but ſmall : the melt or ſpleen thin and wi- | berries in autumn, as ſoon as they are xipe, upon a bed of 
thered: and the liver dryiſh, with a few ſmall hard knots | freſh undunged ſoil, covering them over about half an inch 
therein: the gall-bladder near as the former. | thick with the ſame ear tg W521 
I have obſerved theſe knobs in others, and generall In the ſpring the bed muſt 
fqund the gall-bladder, liver, and ſpleen, leſs or more T | | | U be proper to 
fected ; thoſe which had the laſk, and ſcowered, generally | refreſh. the bed with water now and then, which will pro- 
having their guts covered, the inſide with a large quantity |. mote the growth of the ſeeds 3, many of which will eome 
of mucus reſembling frogs ſpawn : the fleſh of thele is al- | up the ſame ſpring, but others will remain in the ground 
ways of a yellow caſt, | | > the ſecds 
_ * Having ſaid thus much of what I apprehend the cauſe, 


Iwill now preſcribe what I have very many times known | the plants never come up till the year 


* 1 Rn * 1 « 


1 ; : after, ſo,that by 
uſed with good ſucceſs for a cure. bis oat ſowing the ſeeds as. ſoon as they are ripe, there. is often 2 
* Firſt, Suffer no blood to be taken away from the | whole year ſaved. 3 J 


c Take a handful of rue tops, the like quantity of the amongſt them, would cauſe their, bottoms. to be naked, 


greater celendine; ſhred them ſmall, and mix with | and frequently deſtroy the plants when they continue long 
them one ounce of turmerick root in powder (or 8 e 


inſtead thereof red ſanders); put theſe in three 

pints of ſtale old ale or beer, and cauſe it juſt to] which, in autumn, there, ſhould be a ſpot of ſreſh un- 

boil up; when it is cold enough, give it the | dunged ſoil prepared, into which they ſhould be removed 
beaſt warm: there is no occaſion to keep the 8 n in beds about 
beaſt in before or after, unleſs the inclemency of | four or five feet wide, in x 
_ ./ weather oblige. (36> + 44.4 et the! 44275 , fix inches diſtance from h 


Two of theſe drinks, at forty-eight hours diſtance, | their roots, as alſo to, water them in dry weather until 
will perfect a cure, if the di 9 hare 0m ſtand- | haye token rophs akon which. they mill repre pa far 
„ nin! alhge phtcs1f7 wes 04 9% v4; are, but to keep them clear from weeds in ſumm „ and 
Should a ſcowering be come on, then, aſter the to train them according, to: the putpoſe for w reds 
firſt drink, give the following on the intermediate: days....;|,defigned: ;... '... 50% MIX 
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HT EET ITT | 45 abs Fel on nat n bp; . *. ner ; eats, dc · 
Iuaxke two pounds of aak-bark, oil it. in one gal- | cording as they hays grown. when, they ſhould. again be 


Ion of ,water till one fourth be conſumed; ſtrain] removed into a nurlery,; placing. them in rp at three feet 
„ 463.4 this water hoil two pounds of. rice till it be | diſtance, and the 1 £ inches aſunder in the 


ſoft; mix with it half a pound of the burat cruſt | rows, obſerving to dit in autumn, 2s before direed, and 
continue to trim them in the, ſummer . face are 


26 f bread, taken from the underſide of the loaf 3 n up go 
557 ha to all this ap weary milk:z-let. it * intended; * they * 3 three or tour years in 
for twenty minutes ; divide it in twa parts, and this nurfery, they. may, be tranſplanted where, they are to 
28325 3 beaſt at a e Maſeum remain, s o rem 5 wc in gen 
Tuma, u. ll. age 14% /%/ꝗcʃj0H69ie 
e oeders © opt BE3, TIO AED. 2904 es © v 
. YEOMAN, the firſt, or higheſt degree of the plebeians. | 
of England. The yeomen are properly. freeholgers, and | x recs, upon ſome. barr { 
who cultivate their own lands. parts of England. Qu ðͤ 799d „ 
.. YEW-TREE, the name of a well known tree, com-]. OAK, er JOE E, à frame of wagd, fitted over.the 
mon on cold ſoils in many parts of England. The tim- | necks. of oxen, whereby. they. are coupled together, anc 
ber of the yew-tree is much eſteemed for, various uſes. - i I; GS be plough,.. ...,. . NIE 

, » There is hardly any ſort. of ever-green tree, which has] . Horſes. and oxen are the animals uſed fgr,) drawin 
been ſo generally cultivated. in the Engliſh gardens as the | ploughs. Sometimes the one, ſometimes. the ether, ane 
yew, upan the account of its being ſo tonſible, as to be] ſometimes both together. It is impoſſible to. determine 
| With eaſe reduced into any ſhape the. owner, pleaſed ;. and | which of theſe is the moſt proper. This depends-upor 
it may be too often ſeen, eſpecially in old gardens, what a | eaf] er Kind 
wretched taſte of gardening prevailed formerly in Eng- work required, and the expenſe of breeding, or pufcha - 
land, from the monſttous figures of beaſts, &c. we find | ſing. If the real labour is to determine this without an) 


* . 


theſe trees. reduced into; but, of late this taſte has been | other conſidefation, then. oxen ane to be, preferred; be. 
juſtly exploded by perſons of ſuperior judgment; for what | cauſe as they. ſtand. to the draught, they will overcome 7. 
could be more abſurd than the former methods of planting t b bag 

gardens? Where, thoſe parts next the habitation. were | . a canner de determined, what kind, of cattle te 
crouded by a large quantity of theſe and other. ſorts of | moſt proper for the plough; ſo neither can it be deter- 
ever-green'trees, all of which were clipped.into ſome trite | mined, what number is, neceſſary. , This depends . 
figure or other, which beſidgs. the obſtructing the proſpect ] the ſtrength of the cattle, and the nature of the ſoil. 4 1 
from the . houſe, filled up the ground; ſo that little room] number varies according to the work in which the, pleve? 
was left for other ſhrubs and flowers. Beſides, it oeca- te lc employed, and often according to the cuſtom 


ls, in divers 
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ſioned an annual expence to render the trees diſagreeable; cee ot og 
for there never was a perſon who had conſideted the beauty] Tbe methods of yoking cattle in ploughs wi almo 
of a tree in its natural growth, with all its branches dif- as much as the number uſed. Some of them at nt 
fuſed on every ſide, hut muſt acknowledge ſuch a tree in- : that edleſs.to c . 
finitely mare beautiful than any of thoſe ſharn figures ſo only thing worthy of being inquired intq, is, whet 15 
much ſtudied by perſons of a grovelling imagination. | cattle ſhould he yoaked in pairs, or in à line bebe I. 
| Tbe only. uſe this tree is fit for in gardens, is to form other ? We ſhall therefore. conſider the advantages am 
„ . hedges for the defence of exotic plants; for which pur- advantages attending each way, and, compare them i08* 
0 poſe, when it is neceſſary to have hedges, it is the moſt ther. 
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proper of any tree in being; the leaves being ſmall, the | The moſt common way gf yoaking cattle 18 8 
— 0 are produced very cloſely together; and if care - ¶ in pairs. There axe me diſadvantages attending 01 
fully ſhorn, they may be rendered ſo cloſe, as to break the | that are obvious. In ploughing the furrows betw for 


winds better than any other ſort of fence whatever, be- | ridges, the -land-cattle go upon ploughed land, r 
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| tread it down with their fot: this, e Cl 


. + much: * 
|; There is another 

there is but os es ji 

the land · cattle to go upon f 

quently: m_— to the vppohite furrow," and: there: 

giving the Soehne W Jane's 5 
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To remove tel inconrenienchtin ted te rho 
with cattle yched in them i 
E Scher. It is obvious, that cattle yoked i in "this 

manner; going always in the furrow, neither 'tread-4 
the ploughed Land, nor joſtle one wh. ]atheſe 
te yoaking the Cattle in We re e other 0 
to Medes y oft * 2155 

It is to big obſetvybd, however, that this . 00 is not 
quite free from inconveniencieg... When: examined, it may. 
perhaps be found; prope? ith ab. great. RY ny 


as the other. Nr | 
Ei e in daa Fo 


-Waeh cate any — theiplough land 
row. Phis it n to give ough more; 
and than ordinary either by the-ſoke or the muzzle :. or, 
if this is not done, the head and ſoke being in the ſame di- 
rection with the beam, and the.cattle 1 ph the middle | 
of it, the 1 will directly follow. the: cattle, without 
taking any thing off from the land. Now, it is inconxe- 
nient to be, obliged to giye the plough land either by the 
ſoke or mutzle; for; when the ſoxe is turned A 
plane of the beam, it makes the plaugh: heavy to draw; 
and when tie muzzle puts the draught too much 20 
one ſide of the beam, it prevents the p gh. om gout 
- dent Ade yoking the cattle in pairs is attended 
none of theſe inconveniences: fors in this caſe, the quan-: 
tity of land, which the plough bas Le when right 
made, is ſufficient to make it take off a, proper furrow. +. .. 
- © There is another inconveniency that attends: . Ava cat» 
le in a line; ariſing from the nature of the animals. 
and oxen; like — . love their eaſe, and are Sete es 
throw the burden upon their fellows. 


each other, than when yoaked in pairs. When yoked in 
a line, each pulls by the traces of the one behind him; and 
| therefore, though it may be known when the foremoſt ne- 
_ gets his work, by the flaekening of his traces, yet it can- 
not be known when any of the reſt negleA their work ; for 
though one of them does this, yet by the pulling of the one 
before him his traces may be fully ſtretched. But this is 
_ eafily diſcovered, when the cattle are yoked in pairs; for 
then every one of them has a ſeparate draught. The goad- 
man or driver knows, by the poſition of the yokes or croſs- 
trees, whenever one of them does not draw equally with 
his fellow; and the ploughman perceives, by the going of 
the plough,- whenever any of the two pairs does not draw 
equally with the other: for if the pair that goes foremoſt" 
neglect their work, theplough is pulled out of the ground; 
and if the pair that” go hindmoſt negle& their work, the 
plough is pulled in too deep. The reaſon is obvious; the 


 forees by which different directions are given the plough,” 
Act at the ſame time. If one of them then ſhould ceſſe to 


act, the plough cannot go right. If the foremoſt pair ſhould be 


ceaſe to draw, the plough having too little eard for the di- 
rection of the draught of the hindmoſt pair, will come out 


of the ground: and if the hindmoſt pair ceaſe to dtaw, the 


plough having too much eard for the direction of the 
draught of the foremoſt pair, will go in too deep. This 
does not hold in an ox- plough: for as the foam by which 
the foremoſt pair draw is fixed to the yoke of the hindmoſt 
pair, the whole force applied to the plough is in the ſame 
direction; and therefore, though any of the pairs ceaſe to 
draw, there is no alteration in the going of the plouj 
There is yet another inconvenieney that atten the 
dommon way of yoaking cattle in z'lihebefore each other. 
Wpen the fort Gade are alt yoked to the traces of the hind-' 
moſt, it is obvious, that as the beam, to which the draught: 
e is much lower than his ſhoulders, by which 5. 
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plied. 
2 ploughs are thus. conſidered. and 75 
Jol the two ſeems preferable'to tf 


proper aß be 


the cattle have room to 


This they have aJis done by r — 
better opportunity of doing when yoked in & line before but one v 


as three to one. 
plough is made to go at a proper depth, when the two 


them neglect their . 1 5 5 


pull, ſuch a weight muſt be laid upon ** back or 
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When theſe two. different 


difficult to determine. which gught to-be preferre ach”. 
the "other Inn A Lertalg vitita 1 | 
tion. , When. the grow, is ſtiff and "the: Tab6ut Tevere,' 
yoking the cattle in pairs ſeems preferable, as it 18 cl oY 
ly 5 ſtrong 15 draught; Roby 7, inf land i is we tn 
r of being much hurt by the treading of the cattle, 
te « yoing them W i A line Os hi "Ib e 
3 they they are confined 55 the bottöch of the 
21 Which 1s the firmeſt 5 ft o f this land, "and* . 
7 from doing harm. n 
When 4 perſon uſes two e 150 Joughs)" 
ave one with 1 t Led! 
With "the" cattle yok : 
e cattle. yoked % 1 dal ue as long 
£9 eaſily upon the fit" 
plough with the cattle yoked in a lines follows, and che . 
up the furrows: In this way he Laue Gaked paits do 
'no damage, and the ate, oaked i in a line are beter W 
but where the hunk pax anc yy 
To perſons that” incline to 7805 at garde 11 1 fine! - 
fore each othefh, it will not be ainiſs'to'poitit out 4 Weh to. 


it JF very 
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remove the inconveniency % meegioned, and ſhow how 

the cattle ally be be Joked fo as to hay ho! ddidibna l weight 

on the back or ſhouſders of the RUS bft, and to 
make the directiog of the'draught depo Boe: al,” "This , „ 

the traces of 455. horſe next to 1 plough' 

ald fixing” hem, not to the Thoulders | 


of the horſe — 2 him, bude the croſs tree, ad by fix- 


ing the traces of the horſe 'beforEhim, not to his ſhoulders, 


but to his traces at the place where the back-rope is fixed. 
By this the hindmoſt horſe is delivered from the burden 
laid upon him i in the c other method, as his, draught i is en- 
tirely independent of that of the reſt. There is indeed 
ſome: weight laid upon the horſe iimmedlately before him, 
to whom the others are yoked. Rut this is Bur hall 5 for 
his traces ite nearly in the ſame direction with theirs; and 
they are 7 to him at a place lower than his 3 
By e, ikewiſe, the direction of the united draught is 
more horizontal, when there are thter or möfe horſes 
yoked ;' it is even mote horizontal than when the cattle 
are yoked im pairs. In a faur-horle plough voken in pairs 
the two forces at dual; but in'a four horſe-plough, yoked | 
in this manner, the force moſt ee is to the "other, 
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The traces of the hotſe Hindiot bot one bel logg, 
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will incommode the hindmoſt horſe in turning, if 85 have 


ng OE pport them. To prevent this, wg links muſt 
to the” W older: of the hindmoſt horſe, and the 


traces paſſed throught them'; the links 60g enough t to allow 


Tat. 
« 


the traces to be ſtretched. 
When two horſes are ſulfcient for the draug tit, the 
yoking them in this manner deſeribed for the — hind- 
moſt, removes alſo the ſecond inconvenience mentioned, 
that attends the yoking the cattle'in a line: for the plough- 
man diſcerns, by the going of the plough, when any of 


fame manner as when 
there are four horſes in the yoked in pairs 


- The ordinary method ing oxen, is attended not 
only with all th thei ebene * $ cooking cattle in pairs, 
but alſo with the laſt-mentioned inconveniency, of yoking 
cattle in-a line. For the ſoam, by which the foremoſt cat- 
tle draw, is fixed to the yoke of the hindmoſt pair. Their 
on being higher than the beam, à great weight is laid 

n their necks by the drawing of the fore moſt Cattle, 
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in, luck x' ma ner, a3 t6 give two directions 0 thep plough, — unſtoadily, eee q 

7 is d ben: Horſes ar roked in Pairs; by which e. and at other times too ſhallow; and i — difcuteri 1 
draught wil ikewjſe;be made froriger. Ts 5 this, ehe te age: The feaſdm is ' obvious: * whens the plouf &h 

ſoam of the p ir immediately before 18 hindmoſt muſt” de pibers with fuch interrupti ons, as tend td make it eden; 


xed, not to their yoke, but to the beam; and, to preverit | or ſhallower, than it" oidinaty way of going; if at thy! 
this ſoam from ce . the hindmoft 1 in turning, a] ſame time, the forte that ns eontyary iu dhe interruptionp 
link muſt be fixed tg their yoke for it to'paſs through, the ceaſes; then the ploug b, in ſpite of all the attention of the 
8 long enough 60 N the fo 2 0 Wl iretched. ploughtnan, will Ser ſtart out of ground or govin tu 
When. there are n tio pair tn plobgh, as is |feep, according to the tendency of the interruptions! 
mo c on, t 1 th e cattle 50 14 pl iche next when there is oy one force' aQig upon: *terplongh, 
the plovgh, and the fie Jo Ainmedlätel ly before st it, im me! uke the ahead: plough!y/ jvi 
them. For the lower that the) 1775 of thete läſt is placed, of Readily, and dtꝰ u tertuin depth ; at · lewd, it is iow! 
tze nearer will the, direction of their ſoam be to the ſoam | (0 difficult to riiafia & itz a6 when ther an expo, foroem 
ſe before th "Th and thereby the léfs weight laid cin in qifferent directions: for thou ſome: of the: 
= their necks, This rwethod placing the cattle is | cattle; at the time when the intertuptiom is given, fluid: ' 
contrary, to the ordinary way : fot it may be obſerved, ceaſe to draw, yet the draught continues flitÞ-ir> the face: 
that the ſmalleſt-ſized oxen ate always placed next to the” wary and the ploiighmary has only the alteration o- 
plo ough. But theſe different riſe of platiog the cattle are mary by the interruption, to rectify. i Bvery pere 
on No ranged. upon the ſame ea of For the ſmalleſt- fized | knows, that;  ox-plpugh goes much more: Readily chama 
placed Ax the | plough in the' otdinar way of | horſe-plough, : and this is occaſioned, ngt only. by the in. 
= ah ah 444 ſo eir Yoke, to which the foam of the 45 ture of the animals, '0xet being inore dad fry e 
Bk them is ant may be as 10 45 poſſible : for the than Hörſes; 5 But alfo by the manner oſ — rick 
; dro 


lower that it is laced, the nearer Te 1 yo 5 the being Vi fach © miatittery _ that · one 
two ſ fe A di 98 and 't e eight is laid applied to t plaGghe, oo! 0 tua 2 l f 
4 The ia of the 1 4 it apppen'e, chat oe Acts dees canide: 


hind moſt pair. | And, fok the faine So 1 6000 c bo 
oiven, Which of theſe tw i what nga ploghs 
the advantage 


real ht | 

dle, 00 ok; in "oe mannef þ 1 2 555 that ſq they 85 to de preferted VI M $ and! 
ma be. leſs incommoded b Ar paif be dre 855 BR, | ipayantagey attending « each way, 1 determine accord. 

165 ine e g the mo proper method of bing cat to cireumſtances. H the land is o a kind not _ 
- Fad noching in view but the ſtrength of pl hes; the cattle not well trained, and the ploy 80 
It and conveniency of the cat 7 e would =J 00 pert, che wotk will de beft performed; if „ | 
Ir ways recommend the yoaking Sg” aan fe [OUSLY 29s $ | oply die forte applied ts che plough/ But i the laudiw 
Is d iots. 
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4 to apply two forces 90 the þ erent "dire | Afi} 000 plougbedz that is, has few things in it to income 1 
[| But as we mult alſo have 15 "or view the going of the | mode che plough it! going; If the canſe aro well traineds * 
MH | plo! hy he Ne it becomes neceſſary to obſetye, that fome- | and che ploug behen expert, the work. will be well enough 
il  Umes ibis an antes , to have the draught'6 of the whole perfoitthed, 47 the labour leis: ſeuere upon the cattleycif 
1 5 . & 1 8 direct 1 two ſorces are applied tothe Jo h in different direc- 
il 1 odugtfing lea, Where che Grd eb h, br any kind tions. 5 SUP 10 een 47 (OW OWING il 8 04 HY 
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